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PREFACE 


Ihe NAsik DisiKim GAZETTEER was first published in 1883. It was 
edited by Mr James M. Campbell, i.e.s. This revised edition of ihe 
Nasik Disuict Gazetteer has been prepared by the Gazetteers Depart¬ 
ment, iinent of Maharashtra under the guidance of an Kditorial 

Board. The following arc the present members of the Editorial 
Board : 

C hiet S ti relary to the Government of Maharashtra (Shri D. D. 
S i.he i.r.s.). Chairman. 

Sk-crcKir/ to Government of Maharashtra, General Administration 
ncparlment, Member. 

Shri P Smu Madhava Rao, m.a., i.a.s. (Retd.), Member. 

Dr. V. It. Kolte, m.a., ph.d., ex-Vice-Chancellor, Nagpur University, 
'ii( pur. Member. 

Dr. ( IT Deshpandc, Head of Geography Department. University 
of Bombay, Member. 

Dr. B. U Rairikar, m.a., ph.d.. Principal, Lala Lajpat Rai College 
of Commerce and Economics. Bombay, Member, 

Dr. Sun. Sarojini Babar, Member. 

Dr. \ T, Guiie, m.a., ph.d.. Director of Archives and Executive 
Udi or, Goa Gazetteers, Panaji, Member. 

f.diior Central Gazetteers Unit, Ministry of Education. Govern- 
I Tint of India. New Delhi (Dr. P. N. Chopra). Member. 

Execuo A! fiditor and Secretary [Dr. B. G. Kunte, m.a., Pi!.!'!. 
I Economics), ph.d. (History)], Member^Secretary. 

The com['il.i(i.)n of the various chapters was initiated during the 
tenure of rv' predecessor, Shri P. Setu Madhava Rao, m.a.. i.a.s. (Retd.) 
and the lAp’d manuscript was sent for printing on 28th August 1969 
after appinial of the Central Gazetteers Unit, Government of India. 

My thaihf ,iie due to Shri K. K. Chaudhari. m.a.. Joint Editor ; 
Dr. N'. M G,jrav, m.a., ph.d.. Statistical Ollicer; and Sfiri K. V. 
Yohtinnan. s..*., le.u.. Compiler (Administration), for their valuable 
assi,stance (I H)ughout the work. My thanks are also due to Shri M. H. 
Ranadc. n \, Superintendent ; Shri P. N. Narkhedc, m.com. ; Smt. N. S. 
Alawani. h. . , Shri S. K. Khilare, b.c’om., le.b. ; Smt. M. S. Modikhanc, 
M.A. ; anil Si'iri N. R. Patil, m.com. (Research Assistants) tor their 
assistance io i.tie publication of this Volume. I am also thankful to the 
other mciiifcr* of the staff for their association in the preparation of 
this Nolume 

I will he failing in my duly, if I do not express my thanks to 
Dr. r. \. I. T.i]:ra, m.a., ph.d.. Editor, Central Gazetteers Unit, Ministry 
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of Education. Govcniincnt of India. New Delhi, as also the editorial 
staff III' the Unit for their effective role in planning and co-ordin;iting 
tlie work of preparation of the District Gazetteers. The unit scrutinized 
the draft of this Volume with great care and made several lielpful 
suggestions with a view to improving the standard and quality of the 
publication. It may also be mentioned here that the Government of 
India pays a sum of Rs. 44,000 towards the compilation and Rs. 16.000 
tow'ards the printing cost of each of the di.strict volumes, which fi'rms 
a portion of the expenditure incurred on the compilation and printing 
<if the District Gazetteer. 

Shri S. A. Sapre. Director, Government Printing, Stationery aird 
Publications, Bombay and Shri R. B. Alva. Manager, Government 
Central Press. Bombay, as also the other technical tmd managerial staff 
deserve my thanks for the execution of the printing work of ihis 
volume. 

Many are the officials and non-officials who helped by supplying 
information on various points without whose help the execution of this 
work would have been difficult. To them all my thanks are due. 

Bombay ; B. G. KUNTE, 

Executive Editor and Secreiary. 

14th October, 1975. 



GENERAL INTRODUCTION 

As EARLY AS 1843 an attempt was made to arrange for the preparation 
of Statistical Accounts of the different districts of the Uombay 
Presidency. The Government called for reports from the Coliectors 
giving the fullest available information regarding their districts. 
However die matter does not seem to have been pursued any further. 
It was in 1867 that the Secretary of State for India desired the Bombay 
Government to take concrete steps for the compilation of a Gazetteer 
of the Presidency on the model of the Gazetteer prepared during that 
year for the Central Provinces. The Government of Bombay then 
requested some of it^ responsible officials to submit a scheme tor 
carrying into effect the orders of the Secretary of State, and, in 1868, 
appointed the Bombay Gazetteer Committee to supervise and direct 
the preparation of the Gazetteer. After a few organisational experiments 
the responsibility was finally entrusted to Mr. James M. Campbell of 
the Bombay Civil Service, who commenced the compilation in 1874 
and completed the series in 1884. The actual publication of these 
volumes was, however, spread over a period of 27 years between 1877 
and 1904 in which year the last General Index Volume was published. 

The Nasik District Gazetteer was published in this series in 1883. 
The Volume was compiled by the Officers belonging to the Civil 
Services and edited by James M. Campbell. 

Though a Gazetteer literally means only a geographical index or 
a geographical dictionary, the scope of this particular compilation was 
much wider. It included not only a description of the physical and 
natural features of a region but also a broad narrative of the social, 
political, economic and cultural life of the people living in that region. 
The purpose which the Gazetteer was intended to serve was made 
clear in the following remarks of Sir William Hunter, Director General 
of Statistics to the Government of India, when his opinion was sought 
on a draft article on Dharwar District in 1871.* He said— 

“ My own conception of the work is that, in return for a couple of days 
reading, the account should give a new Collector, a comprehensive, and, 
at the same tirrie, a distinct idea of the district which he has been sent 
to administer. Mere reading can never supersede practical experience in 
the district administration. But a succinct and well-conceived district 
account is capable of ante-dating the acquisition of such personal 
experience by many months and of both facilitating and systematising 

a Collector’s personal enquiries. But in all cases a District 

Account besides dealing with local specialities should furnish a historical 


'Gazetteer of Bombay Presidency, Vol. I, Part I ( History of Gujarat ) p, vii. 
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narration of its revenue and expenditure since it passed under the 
British rule, of the sums which we have taken from it in taxes, and of 
the amount which we have returned to it in the protection of property 
and person and the other charges of Civil Government.” 

The Gazetteer was thus intended to give a complete picture of the 
district to men who were entire strangers to India and its people hut 
who a.s members of the ruling race carried on their shoulders the 
responsibility of conducting its administration. 

The Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency had 27 Volumes, some split 
uo into two or three parts, making a total of 35 books including the 
General Index Volume which was published in 1904. Some of the 
Volumes were of a general nature and. were not confined to the limits 
of a particular district. The other volumes dealt with various districts 
of the Presidency and with what were then known as Native States 
attached to the Bombay Presidency. 

The scheme of the contents was more or less the same for all ihe 
District Volumes though the accounts of particular items varied 
considerably from district to district. Information was collected from 
Government offices and, in respect of social and religious practices, 
from responsible citizens. Eminent scholars, experts and administrators 
contributed articles on special subjects. 

This Gazetteer compiled over many decades ago had long become 
scarce and entirely out of print. It contained authentic and useful 
information on several aspects of life in a district and was considered 
to be of great value to the admini.strator and scholar and the general 
reader. There was a general desire that there should be a new and 
revised edition of this monumental work. The then Government of 
Bombay, therefore, decided that the old Gazetteer should be revised 
and published, and entrusted the work of revision to an Editorial 
Board specially created for that purpose in 1949. This new edition has 
been prepared by the Gazetteers Department under the advice of the 
Editorial Board. 

In the nature of things after a lapse of many decades after their 
publication, most of the statistical information contained in the old 
Gazetteers had become entirely out of date and had to be dropped 
altogether. In this edition an attempt has been made to give an idea of 
the latest developments whether in regard to the administrative 
structure or the economic set-up or in regard to social, religious and 
cultural trends. There are portions in the old Gazetteer bearing on 
archaeology and history which have the impress of profound scholarship 
and learning and their worth has not diminished by the mere passage 
of time. Even in their case, however, some restatement is occasionally 
necessary in view of later investigations and new archaeological 
discoveries by scholars, and an attempt has been made to incorporate 



it) this L'dition, the results of such subsequent research. The revision of 
old Vchimes has. in fact, meant an entire re-writing of most of the 
chapter'! and sections. In doing so. statistical and other information is 
obtaiiif'd from the relevant departments of Government and articles on 
ccrliin specialised subjects are obtained from competent scholars. 

In this dynamic world, circumstances and facts of life change, and 
so do juitional requirements and social values. Such significant changes 
have t.iLcn place in India as in other countries during the last half 
a ceniiiry, and more so after the advent of Independence in 1947. The 
gencr.il scheme and contents of this revised series of Gazetteers have 
been adapted to the needs of altered conditions. There is inevitably 
a shilt n emphasis in the presentation and interpretation of certain 
pheiK rm na. For example, the weighted importance given to caste and 
coniii'iinity in the old Gazetteer cannot obviously accord with the 
ideo:i gical concepts of a .secular democracy, though much of that data 
may njve considerable interest from the functional, sociological or 
ciiliiin! point of view. What is necessary is a change in pcr.spective in 
presenlirtg that account so that it could be viewed against the back- 
groun.i (if a broad nationalism and the synthesis of a larger social life. 
It is .did necessary to abridge and even to eliminate, elaborate details 
about I,a stems and practices which no longer obtain on any extensive 
scale cf which are too insignificant to need any elaboration, in the 
leviscii Gazetteer, therefore, only a general outline of the practices and 
cusioiii of the main sections of the population has been given. 

E'lCrv attempt has been made to incorporate as up-to-date informa¬ 
tion a i possible. However, in a monumental work. like this, a time-lag 
bctwci.:ii the date of collection of information and its publication is 
ineviiiih.li:. The latest statistics on various subjects have, therefore, 
been i;rnished in the form of tabulated data in the Appendix III in 
this volume. It has also been decided to issue Statistical Supplemen- 
larie. t i the parent volume from time to time. The Supplementaries 
will lirrish tabulated statistics pertaining to the important subjects 
during the subsequent years. 

An important addition to this edition is the Directory of Villages 
and 13wns given at the end which contains, in a tabulated form, useful 
inforiTBlion about every village and town in the district. The district 
map given in this edition is also fairly large and up-to-date. 

The lypical names of places and words in Indian languages which 
occur i 1 Chapters 2, 3 and 19 have been given in Appendix If with 
their ( 111 lent spelling and diacritical spelling in order to help pronun¬ 
ciation. A key to diacritical marks used is also given in the Appendix. 

The iijvised Gazetteers are published in two series : — 

(I) (General Series .—This comprises Volumes on subjects which 

can best be treated for the State as a whole and not for the smaller 



at a district. As planned at present, they will deal with 
Geography, Fauna, Maharashtra Land and its People, History. 
Language and Literature, Botany. Public Administration and Places 
oi interest. 

(2) Distriit Series. —Thi.s contains one Volume for every disirici 
ol the Maharashtra State. The information given in all Volumes 
follows the same pattern, and the table of contents is more or less 
the same for all the districts. 


Bombay ; 


B. G. KUNTE, 

Exetulive Editor and Secretary. 


14th October, 1975. 



NASIK 


CHAPTER 1—GENERAL 

GEOGRAPHY • 


Situation ; Nasik district, lying between 19“ 35' and 20“ 52' north 
LAI 11 UDE and 73° 16'and 74° 56' east longitude, with an area of 15,582-0 
km." (6,015 sq. miles) has a population of 23,69,221 with 20 towns and 
1,628 inhabited villages and 4 uninhabited villages as per the census of 
IS 71. Rhomboidal in shape with the longer diagonal of about 170 km. 
frijiT south-west to north-east and an extreme breadth of about 170 km. 
friMn north to south. Nasik is bounded on the north-west by the Dangs 
and Sumt districts of Gujarat State, on the north by the Dhulia district, 
or ilie east by the Jalgaon and Aurangabad districts, on the south by the 
Al:imadnagar district and towards the south-west by the Thana district. 

The district derives its name from that of its headquarters town of 
Ncisik, for the origin of which two interpretations are given, The town is 
sited on the nine peaks or navashikhara and hence its name. The other 
relates to the incident in the Ramayana, where at this place Lakshmana 
is said to have cut off the nose (/loriku) of Shurpanakha. 

The following statement shows the total area, the density of population 
and number of towns and villages in the district in 1971 : 


Taliika 

Area in 
km.' 

Number of 
villages 

No. of 
towns 

ToUl 

popula¬ 

tion 

Density 

per 

km.' 

Inhabi¬ 

ted 

Uninha¬ 

bited 

Ilaglan 

l,61fi-2 

150 

2 

1 

197,102 

122 

Maiegaon 

1,937-6 

136 

2 

2 

426,194 

220 

iiurgana 

837-6 

156 


, 

69,719 

81 

Kiilvt'an 

1,194-8 

154 


, 

124,328 

lOt 

Print 

934-0 

143 



82,380 

88 

L'indori 

1,323-2 

120 


i 

136,883 

103 

t'handvad 

9S8-0 

103 


1 

17,332 

122 

Nandgaon 

1,091-9 

79 


4 

146,338 

134 

Nasik 

1,266-5 

127 


5 

424,500 

335 

Niphad 

1,050-3 

117 


3 

216,641 

206 

S’eola 

1,060-3 

117 


1 

126,855 

120 

I^itatpuri 

1,021-0 

124 


1 

137,257 

134 

Sinnar 

1,340-1 

122 


1 

163,602 

122 

District Total 

15,582-0 

1,628 

4 

20 

2,369,221 

152 


The section on Geography is contributed by Dr. K. Ramaraurty, University of 
Poona. 
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GENERAL 


Adminiatrative history: The territory now included in Nasik district 
was formerly partly in Khandesh district and partly in Ahmadnagar 
district. Yeola was then known as Patoda taluka. In 1837<38, parts of 
Ahmadnagar district consistbg of Sinnar, Chandvad, Dindori, Nasik 
including Igatpuri and the Point state were made into a sub-coUectorate 
under Ahmadnagar. The sub-collectorate of Nasik was, however, abolish" 
ed in 1856 and its talukas incorporated in Ahmadnagar district. In 1861, 
Nimar peta under Sinnar and Vani peta under Dindori were abolished 
and a new sub^livision was formed with headquarters at Niphad. Head¬ 
quarters of Kamai taluka included in Trimbak peta was transferred to 
Igatpuri town in the year 1861-62 and the name of the taluka was changed 
from Kamai to Igatpuri taluka. In 1869, Nasik was made a full-fledged 
district, with eight sub-divisions of Ahmadnagar (v/z. Nasik, Sinnar, 
Igatpuri, Dindori. Chandor, Niphad, Yeola and Akola) and three sub¬ 
divisions of Khandesh district (viz. Nandgaon, Malegaon and Baglan) 
together with Peint state. Shortly afterwards, Akola taluka was returned 
to Ahmadnagar. In 1873, Baglan was divided into two talukas, Baglan or 
Satana and Kalwan. After the death of the Begum, Peint state became 
British territory and was made into a sub-division in 1878. 

There were no major changes in the district or taluka boundaries 
between 1901 and 1948. 

Consequent upon the merger of the Indian states a new mahal known 
as Surgana mahal consisting of the former princely state of Surgana, 
was created in 1949. In 1930, 11 enclave villages wbch formed part of 
Nandgaon taluka were transferred to Aurangabad district. Two villages 
(Salher and Vaghamba) from Surat district were added to this district. 
Four villages were transferred to West Khandesh or present Dbulia 
district. 

Boundaries: The boundary line on the north is fairly regular running 
neatly west to east. Starting from the Sahyadris at a height of nearly 
1,300 metres (actually 1,293 metres) just west of Hanumangad hill 
(1,062 metres), it follows the Selbari or the Galna hills as far as Mhais- 
mal about 5 km. to the north-west of Galna fort. Then it deviates a little 
to the north so as to include the village of Nagzari in the district and then 
runs generally in a south-easterly and southerly direction as far as the 
broken ground on the northern slopes of the Satmala hills. From the 
Kapilanath hill on the latter, it runs east for nearly 10 km. on these hills, 
then leaves them to run first southwards, then westwards and again 
northwards to join the Satmalas after making a round so as to include 
Bolthan and a few more villages within the district forming a salient into 
Aurangabad district. The boundary again deviates from the Satmalas 
and runs southwards in a very irregular manner as far as Bhaykhede. 
After crossing the Dev river below this village, the boundary runs nearly 
due westwards as far as the Gui, a tributary of the Godavari. After 
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pursuing a. small stretch of the Gui and then of the Godavari, the course 
becomes irregular till it reaches the Gubaila dongar. From here, it follows 
nearly the water divide between the Malungi nadi and Adula river, both 
tributaries of the Godavari, as far as the peak to the south of the village of 
Midungi. Here it turns and runs noithwards to join the Aundha and 
Patta ranges. It then follows the course of these ranges in a general south¬ 
westerly direction and passing through Kalsubai hill it pursues nearly the 
crest of these ranges as they trend first westwards as far as the Bombay- 
Agra road west of Igatpuri. After following a small stretch of the Bhima 
ri\'er, and another of the Vaitarna it proceeds northwards following the 
Sahyadris. Then it deviates into Konkan along the rivers—the Val and 
thf! V'ag—in order to include Peint and Surgana, the two downghat 
talukiis in the district. Here it runs up the Damanganga river eastwards 
and then runs northwards to join the Par river. Its further continuation 
northwards and then eastwards round Surgana is very irregular until 
it joins the Sahyadri scarp again just north' of Hatgad. From here it 
follows the crest of the scarp in a nearly north-easterly direction up to 
the oorder of Dhulia district on the north. 

Hills: With the exception of the Sahyadris, the general direction of 
mountain ranges is from west to east or south-west to north-east, the 
higher portions being near the west 
Setharis : In the extreme north is the Selbari range, the higher points 
in which vary from about 1,300 metros in the west to half that height in 
the oiist. The highest peaks up to 1,331 metres are to be found in the Mangi 
Tungi hill. East of this hill is situated the Selbari pass facilitating road 
comrnunication in the depression caused by the headward erosion across of 
tliis range by the Salvar mla, a tributary of the Panjhra river of Dhulia 
district. Further east are situated the Hindabari pass and Thermal fort. 
Near the eastern extremity of this range within the district is situated the 
Galna fort (710 metres), which has given its name to this line of hills, 
ctjmrnanding a pass route from south to north. 

A lew miles to the south and nearly parallel to and divided from the 
former by the Mosam river, runs another line of hills which though much 
slun-ter in length contains higher peaks. Starting from the Sahyadris, it 
immediately attains a height of 1,613 metres in the peak of the Salher fort, 
now included in Nasik district (but before 1950 belonging to Gujarat 
state), and continues eastwards south of the Kanjari nala and decreasing 
in elevation ends by broadening into a scattered group of hills to the 
west and south-west of Narapur. This range is known as the Dholbari 
hills, the name being derived from the village Dholbari situated near 
a pass which also h'as the same name. The route northwards through this 
pass after crossing the Mosam river continues through the Selbari pass. 

1 his range contains several high peaks as Hattimal (1.315 metres), Kutra 
dongar (1,190 metres), Kurabaiia (982 metres), Nocholas dongar (1,122 
vr 4612—la 
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metres), Paphira (1,000 metres) and Adolia (777 metres). Here is a still 
southern arm of this range from Salher, known as the Bhint dongar, 
because of its wall like appearance. This is probably a dyke, which fact is 
also suggested in the appearance of its continuation across the Kaner 
nala in a few minor hills all in one straight line near the Dholbari pass. 

About four kilometres east of the Salher fort this range throws out 
a northern arm also, north of Kanjari no/a, having two peaks v/z. Hargad 
(1,122 metres) and Aurangabad (1,129 metres). This turns in a north- 
north-east direction east of Taharabad to join the Selbaiis across the gap 
cut through it by the Mosam river. 

Separating the larger rivers of the Baglan are several other ranges 
similar to the Dholbari branching from the Sahyadris in a south-east 
direction. The one between the Aram and Punand-Gima rivers is even 
more striking than the Dholbari range in being more continuous with 
narrow summits and in throwing out small spurs on both sides in south¬ 
east—north-east direction at regular intervals and in terminating abruptly 
to the north-west of Thengode. Here also the greatest height is attained 
not in the Sahyadri ridge where it branches off, but at about 3 km. further 
away from it to the south in a nearly conical peak (1,481 metres). Further 
south-east on it are two other noteworthy peaks, Nivia dongar (1,138 
metres) and Chaurangi dongar (1,129 metres). 

Satmala : The Satmala, Chandvad or Ajanta range runs right across 
the district. It differs from the rest of the mountains in the north by the 
number and shape of its peaks, and by the narrowing down of flat summits. 
These peaks are visible from agreater part of the district and form prominent 
landmarks. The highest of them is Dhodap (1,451 metres). Several other 
peaks approach this height. Amongst these are Saptashring (1,420 metres), 
a celebrated place of pilgrimage, Indrai (1,410 metres) and Chandvad 
(1,217 metres). Both these latter have forts which guarded the high road 
from Khandesh to the Deccan, and were the scenes of many engagements 
during the Maratha wars. Further to the south-east are the twin forts of 
Ankai and Tankai (960 metres), which also dominated a road leading 
from the north to Ahmadnagar. Besides the forts just mentioned there are 
in the Satmalas, Raulia-Jaulia; in the Akola range Madangad-Bitangad 
and Alang-Kulang; and further north, Salher-Mulher, Mangia-Tungia 
and others. Near the eastern extremity of the Satmala range within the 
district where it broadens out, on account of the severe headward erosion 
of the Panjan and the Maniad and their tributary streams, there is exten¬ 
sive breaching of the range into a confused system of isolated hill groups. 

The Satmala range branches off from the Sahyadris in an easterly and 
south-easterly direction and contains a series of forts such as the Achia 
fort, Jawatta fort etc., guarding the routes from the Godavari valley 
proceeding northwards through passes across this range. With few spurs 
to the south, it throws off several branch spurs all nearly to the north- 
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Aa.st :is residual hills left behind after erosion by several north-east trend¬ 
ing! tributaries of the Girna along the structural lines of weakness. South 
of the Satmala range there are a few minor residual divides between the 
tributaries of the Godavari system, the most significant of them being 
a ];ni!ior range branching off eastwards from the Sahyadris above Dhul 
ghat. Just after the gap cut through it by the Alandi river there is a shorter 
nortliern arm of this range but containing considerably higher and bolder 
peaks, among which is the once celebrated fort of Ramscj (984 metres) 
north of the Banganga river. The main range continuing eastwards south 
of the Banganga and north of Nasik as far as about 4 km. south-east of 
07ar has a conical peak of Chambhar Lena due north of Nasik at a height 
of 372 metres in which are some Jain rock shrines. 

The Trimbak-Anjaneri range stretches nearly eastwards from Bhaskar- 
gael (1,086 metres) on the Sahyadris. About 5 km. east of Bhaskargad 
is Hciish fort (1,113 metres), and Brahma dongar (1,201 metres). How¬ 
ever as in other ranges the greatest heights are attained some distance 
aw »y From the Sahyadrian scarp at Trimbak (1,294 metres) and Anjaneri 
(1,303 metres). Proceeding further east it ends in three isolated hills, the 
most easterly of which is called Trishirsha, from its perfect form of a 
pyiainid, containing the Pandu-Lena caves. Trimbak is celebrated in 
mythology as in history. On the north-east it forms a fine amphitheatre 
enclosing the town at its base. The scarp is well defined, and is scalable 
only at one or two clefts, where a narrow and difficult path gives access 
to the energetic devotees who are determined to visit the Gangadwar, 
wh jrc the Godavari rises. The fort itself rises above the scarp in a grass 
co'.citd slope of conical shape, the summit being indented like a cock’s 
coi-nh. The temple of Trimbakeshwar is situated at the foot of this hill. 

Anjaneri is a fine mass of trap rock, with lofty upper and lower scarps, 
each resting on a wide and well wooded plateau. Its top is flat and of 
considerable area. From Anjaneri hill there is a spur extending south- 
wai-ds for about 3 km. from which three branch spurs resembling 
a u-ishu) are thrown out. The western arm curves in a semi-circular form 
with ihe crest over 900 metres. The central one is short and straight 
trending due south. The eastern makes a smaller semi-circle whose other 
end extends eastwards as Ghargad (962 metres) and continues after 
a couple of gaps (through the eastern one of which runs the Bombay- 
Agra road) into the ridge which contains the Bahula fort (953 metres) 
and ends in a series of isolated small hills. The easternmost of these is the 
Shiva dongar (770 metres), just west of Deolali cantonment. A little to 
the north of the hills is a very long narrow low ridge about 50 metres above 
the surrounding plains which is suggestive of a dyke. 

f arther south of trishul like spurs beyond the Dama river and its 
headwiiter streams are to be found three ranges radiating in irregular 
curves from the Sahyadris hordering the Vaitarna river. Near the end of 
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the northern one of these contains Kavanal or the hill of Kamakshidevi 
whose temple is on the top. This was once the chief residence of the 
Peshwa's revenue officer of the circle. To the south-east of the Dama 
river (south-east of Igatpuri) is an irregular group of hills, the chief of 
them being the Mhordan hill (1,216 metres), in a long narrow ridge in 
a north—north-east to south—south-east direction. 

The range that stretches eastwards from the Sahyadris, a little north of 
of Alang hill fort (which itself is just outside the district) on the southern 
boundary of the district is on the whole the most rocky and precipitous 
in the district. It contains the highest summits, two of which, Kalsubai, 
and a less important one to its west, reach an elevation of about S,400 
and 5,185 feet respectively and many of the other peaks are between 
4,7(X) and 5,000 feet high. Almost every mountain has been a fort, and 
many still have water cisterns and granaries. The best known, as well as 
the largest, is Patta. Though its base lies within Nasik limits, its summit 
is in AJhmadnagar district. North of Kalsubai, a stupendous precipice 
overhangs the pass between Igatpuri and Akola. The whole range is bare 
of trees, except a few towards the foot. There is not the same regularity in 
scarping as on other ranges of nearly equal height, the only well defined 
scarp being that in the magnificent amphitheatre enclosed by the two 
forts of Aundha and Patta. This range subsides beyond these points, one 
branch with only one large hill, Adkilla, trending thirty miles south-east 
to the plain of Sangamner. The other branch is more a step than a ridge. 
It follows in its direction the course of the Darna river, from west to east, 
and sinks into the plain before reaching the Godavari, some 5 km. to the 
north-east of Sinnar town. 

Rivers : The drainage pattern and the trend lines of the ridges depend 
upon the structure of the underlying basaltic rocks of the district. These 
rocks interbedded with ash layers, have developed three sets of master- 
joints, running approximately in directions north-south (strike direction), 
north-west, south-east, and north—^north-east, south—south-west. The 
streams of the region have taken advantage of these planes of weakness 
in carving their valleys as is shown by the following features; streams 
generally run in one or other of these three sets of directions; the bends 
at the confluences of almost every rill with its main stream are generally 
rectangular; and the courses of most valleys are almost straight.* 

The district is drained by two chief rivers, the Girna and the Godavari, 
and their tributaries, the watershed between these being the Satmala 
range. Apart from these there are a number of small Konkan rivers 
draining westwards into the Arabian Sea. 

Konkan rivers: Innumerable small streams flow down the western scarp 


• B. Arunachalam: Shifting of the Water-DMde in the tgatpuri~Try<unbak Ghats; 
Bombay Geographical Magasine. Vol. Xll, No. 1, p. 12. 
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of the Sahyadris draining towards the Arabian Sea. 

Chondi : A small portion of the headwaters of the Chondi river 
rising on the scarp west of Hatgad and flowing into the Ambika river 
is included within the district limits. 

Ka ^ era : The Kavera rises near Pimpalsond and has a small course 
running north-westwards in Surgana before it joins the Kaveri outside the 
state. 

Sam : The Sasu or Tan river rises near Wangan in Surgana and 
flows in a north-westerly direction past Karanjale and Ouhijambhulpada 
and ihen in a south-westerly direction to leave the district after running 
along the boundary for about a kilometre. 

Man : The Man or Bamti river rises near Walutzira and flows west¬ 
wards and leaves the state about a kilometre and a half south-west of 
Umbarthana. In Gujarat state the Sasu and the Man unite to form the 
Aura aga river. 

Nur : The Nar river rises on the northern slopes of the Kcm bill and 
has a long winding westerly course and flows below Waghdhond, 
Bhinighar, Umbharade and Waghadi and forms the district boundary 
between Madhuri and Karanjul Petare before leaving the state to join 
the Pai’ outside. 

Par : The Par rises on the southern slopes of the Kem hill to the east 
of Rokadpada (Rokri) and flows nearly due southwards for about 5 km. 
and then turning westwards has a long winding course throughout which 
it forms the boundary between Surgana on the north and Dindori and 
Peint on the south. Beyond this it forms the state boundary between its 
course a little above Bhati and Kahandulpada. 

Barik : The Barik is a small river forming a tributary of the Par on the 
northern side taking its course in the Chowitta hill just north of Barhe. 
In the lower portion of its course up to its confluence with the Par it 
forms the state boundary. Besides Barik, the Par receives a number of 
small streams draining the northern part of Peint. 

Damanganga : The Dawan river, known as the Damanganga in its 
upper course, rises near Mangone (Mangunpada) and flows southwards 
passing by Patali, Fawarpada, Usthala and turns westwards near Ekadare. 
From here it has a long winding, a deeply entrenched course to the west 
up to Borpada where it is joined by its tributary, the Gordi nadi. The 
latter rises west of Peint and after flowing a short distance westward turns 
southwards forming the state boundary to join the Dawan or the Daman¬ 
ganga. The principal river makes a slight bend into the district at Borpada 
so as to include the village of Khamsbet on the right bank within the 
district and turns and runs westwards forming the state boundary for 
the rest of the course in the district leaving it to the north-west of the 
Deodongri village. 

Vai , The headwaters of the Val nadi rise on the northern slopes of 
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Bhaskai gad, Phani dongar, Harishgad and Brahma dongar (separated from 
the Kikvi of the Godavari system by the Brahma dongar and its northward 
continuation as an imperceptible water divide) and unite on the boundary 
of the district as the Val nadi. After a short sojourn outside the district, 
it re-enters the district about 2 km. south of Torangaon. Thereafter the 
district boundary closely approximates to the course of the river, the 
latter sometimes flowing a little outside and sometimes a little inside the 
district till it joins the Vag river. After this confluence the latter river forms 
the district boundary till it leaves the district west of Ozarkhed on its way 
to join the Damanganga river. 

Vaitarna : The headstreams of the Vaitarna rise on the southern slopes 
of the Trimbak-Anjaneri range and combine into three southward flowing 
streams which unite to form the Vaitarna a little north of Dapure. The 
Vaitarna from here has a very winding course southwards and goes 
round Zarwad (Jarwar) Budruk. Due south of it, the river is joined by 
its tributary Alvand nadi, whose headstreams rise in the same Trimbak- 
Anjaneri range on the southern slopes of the Bhaskargad, Phani dongar 
and Harish dongar, which form the divide between these and those of the 
Val river flowing northwards. 

After the confluence with the Alvand river, the Vaitarna turns and 
flows nearly straight in a south—south-west direction cutting a deep 
gorge in the scarp of the Sahyadris. A small tributary from the north¬ 
west to south-east in a gorge continues the course of the Vaitarna in 
a remarkably deeply cut valley. A portion of this forms the district boun¬ 
dary till it is joined by the Bhiroa river (not the much larger river of the 
same name in Maharashtra), where the former leaves the district. 

Bhima : The Bhima river rises in Tringalvadi hill to the north-west of 
Igatpuri and flows nearly due southwards as far as the railway line. Here 
it turns abruptly and flows north-westwards to join the Vaitarna, its lower 
course also serving as the district boundary. According to Prof. B. Aruna- 
chalam* the development of the source tributaries in a direction against the 
grain of the country in the Desh, the barbed wire pattern of the Vaitarna 
and Bhima nadi in the Desh together with the existence of elbow-like bends 
are all quite suggestive of river piracy, in the not too distant past by both 
the Vaitarna and its tributary, the Bhima nadi; traces of an older valley 
along the Alvand, and upper Vaitarna can also be recognised at eleva¬ 
tions of 1950-2050, as also erosional surfaces adjacent to both the 
streams. Corroborative evidence is also available in case of the beheaded 
source streams of the Darna river that has lost a considerable area of its 
drainage to the Vaitarna. 

The Vaitarna, as well as its tributary the Bhima nadi, must have been 


* B. Arunachalam, op. cit. pp. 14-16. For a thorough discussion of the problem 
of river piracy here, vide the entire article pp. 9-24. 
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origiaiilly rising in the steep scarp slope of the Sahyadris, in the neighbour- 
hooc ol the Thai pass. 

“ 1 ht! crest line of the Sahyadris must have formed the main water-shed 
between the Vaitarna and Darna river systems initially. The Alvand nadi 
as wi;ll as the present headstream of the Vaitarna in the Desk must have 
formiid the source waters of the Unduhol nadi, one of the headstreams 
of the Darna, that is at present rising just immediately below the elbow 
of capture and the wind-gap. This fact is evidenced by: (1) the general 
gradient of the Desh eastwards, viz. in the direction in which both the 
Alvand nadi and the Unduhol nadi are flowing; (2) the longitudinal profile 
of thi5 Alvand nadi (in fact the profile of the Alvand nadi is at a lower 
level than that of the Vaitarna above their confluence point and forms 
a bel ter continuation of the profile of the Unduhol nadi)', (3) the wide 
valle;i ii which the Unduhol nadi is flowing as a small ‘ underfit ’ stream; 
and (4) the low and wide wind-gap just below the point, where the present 
Vaitiirna, after its confluence with the Alvand nadi, takes a westward turn. 
Similarly, the wide and shallow valley, in which the town of Igatpuri is 
situater and in which the laterally southward shifted Pimpri nadi is flow¬ 
ing east I Cl Join the main stream of Darna is equally suggestive of a much 
larger river flowing eastward in the past and having its source much 
farther west close to the Thai pass and the scarp edge. 

The \ aitarna and the Bhima nadi initially must have been quite active 
in headward erosion due to conditions favouring such a rapid action. 
The copious monsoonal rainfall coming in downpours, and the steep 
gradient i on the scarp would have contributed to a rapid erosion and 
hydr.iu ic action by the river (innumerable potholes are seen all along the 
Ghai section of both the rivers). Weathering and block disintegration 
in a vertical direction would have been stepped up by the development of 
vertical master-joints in the basalts of the area. The streams in pushing 
their heads back would have usurped joint planes to carve their valleys, 
and this fact alone in no small measure would have aided the river in its 
rapid iiiosion. Eating their own heads backwards and extending their 
courses gradually, as also the gradual and simultaneous parallel retreat 
of the scarp towards the east would have been contributing factors in 
stepping up erosion.” 

“ /\t ihc same time the much gentler gradients in the Desh. and also the 
much less rainfall on the plateau would not have afforded an equally 
fast eroding capacity to the source streams of the Darna and the 
Unduhol”. 

Giriiii : The Girna rises just south of Cherai village at about 8 km. south¬ 
west of Hatgad in the Sahyadris and flows nearly east along a wide bed, 
with high banks in some parts, but as a rule, low enough to admit of the 
use 1 if water for irrigation. The stream of water during this portion of its 
cour‘« IS comparatively small, and confined during eight months of the 
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year to a narrow strip of sandy bed. Several dams have been built across 
the main stream, irrigating large areas of garden land. After its course 
through Kalwan, Satana and Malegaon talukas, it winds its way north¬ 
eastwards as it nears the Jalgaon frontier. The Girna in its upper course 
receives several rivers of nearly equal size as itself and equally useful for 
irrigation. 

Tambdi: The first considerable stream that joins it, on the left or north 
bank, is the Tambdi, which similarly rises in the Sahyadris north of Hatgad 
and joins the Gima at Chandkapur. Just below the confluence a dam is 
constructed across the river. This storage has enabled the construction 
of a pick up weir near Thengode for diverting the water in a left bank 
canal to irrigate the lands on the north bank of the river as far as 
Ravalgaon. 

Punand : The next tiibutary stream is the Punand rising in the range 
west of the Salher fort, has a fairly long southerly winding course nearly 
parallel to the Sahyadris before it turns and flows eastwards and south-east¬ 
wards to join the Gima at Bej. Its valley is deep and its banks steep and 
rocky, and, along its channel, in the rainy season the water flows from the 
hills in considerable quantities and with great rapidity. 

Aram ; The Aram river rises just south of Salher fort and after a short 
southerly course flows eastwards and south-eastwards to join the Girna 
5 km. below Thengode. The width of its main valley is considerable, the 
banks are low, and the land at the lower portion is particularly well suited to 
irrigated crops. The main stream is fed by almost innumerable tributaries, 
chiefly from the south. For example between the village of Dang Saundana 
and Satana, a distance of only 20 km. no fewer than fifty-seven feeders 
join it from the south alone. 

From the northern side a little above Satana, it is joined by a few large 
streams such as the Hatni, itself with a large tributary stream of Kaner, 
and the Sukia. All these have deep beds and steep banks. The water 
supply is abundant in the larger streams, but the smaller are filled during 
the south-west monsoon only. The Aram joins the Girna about 5 km. 
ea St of Thengode. 

Mosam : The headwaters of the next and northermnost tributary of the 
Girna rise in the Sahyadris south of Hanuman hill. The river runs east¬ 
wards past Mulher, Taharabad and Jaykheda. It is joined by a number of 
affluents especially from the northern side. Among the latter may be 
mentioned the Tungadi nala, Bhevri nala, the Alvali nala and the Vatoli 
nala, all draining the southern slopes of the Galna hills. The important 
among the south bank tributaries of the Mosam are the Kanjari nala 
joining at Askhede Nagar or nadi. Like the Aram, the Mosam has cut 
a wide valley which its waters suffice to irrigate plentifully, until the banks 
become too high to admit the use of the natural flow of the stream, which, 
in the dry weather, lies too far from them to allow the cultivators to rais 
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by lifts, budkis. It joins the Girna about 3 km. below Malegaon. 

The rest of the right or south bank tributaries of the Girna further up, 
those up to Malegaon are of small size but useful for irrigation. The 
chief of them are the Masa joining the Girna just below Chandkapur, 
the Baiiidki and the Markandi draining the northern slopes of the Sapta- 
shring and Markinda hills respectively, uniting together under the name 
of the latter river to flow past Kalwan to join the Girna a kilometre to 
the notth, the Khatki mla and the Kolthi nadi passing by Devla, the 
Khari /ladi, and the Parsul. There are also a few minor tributary streams 
such as the Suki nala and the Gulandi nala. 

The two easternmost tributaries of the Girna in the district, the Panjan 
and Miinind are much larger in size than others, but they flow in valleys 
which are deep and narrow and the banks are so high that irrigation is 
not praclJcable. These characteristics are due to the fact that they are 
able to cut across the Satmala watershed so as to abstract some of the 
headwater streams draining the southern slopes. In fact this tendency is 
to be found even in the Parsul on a much lesser scale. These Girna tribu¬ 
taries arc very active in their headward erosion because of the much 
lower l)aje level of the Girna as compared with that of the Godavari. 

Panjan : The Panjan rises to the east of the Chandvad fort on the 
southern slopes of the Satmalas and after an initial southerly course, 
curves eastwards and then makes its way north-eastwards past Manmad by 
a gap cut through the Satmalas. It drains parts of Chandvad, Malegaon 
and Nandgaon talukas before it joins the Girna at Panjan in the last 
mentio ned tuluka. 

Man'ad : The Maniad rises a little south-west of Rajapur south of the 
Satmala range as the Kher nala and after a short east—south-east course 
bounded by a ridge to the north of it, turns abruptly to a point little beyond 
the district, whereafter it turns abruptly northwards continuing the course 
of a tributary and re-enters the district. After cutting a passage in the hills 
near Manikpunj, it continues its northerly course and after receiving the 
Sakhi (Sakhambari) nala draining past Nandgaon, turns northwards to 
the boundary of the district. Then it forms the district boundary for some 
distance and then after a short course in Chalisgaon taluka of Jalgaon 
district joins the Girna at Saigaon in that taluka. 

Bori : Here it may be mentioned that the Bori nadi, another indepen¬ 
dent tributary of the Tapi besides the Girna, rises a little above Mahad and 
Chirai on the southern slopes of the Galna hills and has a small course 
eastwards within the district. 

Godavari : The Godavari, or the Ganga as it is locally called, is the most 
celebra ted river not only of this district, but of the whole of the peninsular 
India. The principal course lies just below the scarp of the western side of 
the Ti imbak amphitheatre, where is a temple, reached by a flight of well 
built steps. A larger and more distant branch takes its rise in the ridge 
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that joins the Trimbak and Brahma mountains in a region of higher 
rainfall owing to greater exposure to moisture bearing winds. But here 
there is no imposing natural formation to lend its aid in supporting the 
divine origin of the stream, so this branch is neglected in favour of its 
smaller rival. After passing the town of Trimbak, the Godavari turns to 
the west, cutting a deep and rocky bed through the Ghat matha country. 
After about 15 km. it receives the abovementioned tributary, called the 
Kikvi, on the north. 

Kashyapi: The Kashyapi (Kas) river rising a little above Wagira in the 
Sahyadris and augmented by the waters of the Wotki and the Muli, is the 
next stream to join the Godavari. Just at this confluence is constructed 
the Gangapur dam, whose storage backs up both the main river and its 
tributary, the Kashyapi. Five kilometres further to the east, at Jalalpur, 
the Godavari is met by the Alandi, a smalt stream flowing from the north. 
A few hundred metres below the meeting point, the Godavari dashes 
down in a narrow chasm in a bed of rocks, some 10 metres high, and 
owing to the narrowness of the passage and the height of the rocky walls, 
the fall is accompanied by a noise far above what would be expected 
from the average body of water that passes through. About 450 metres 
below the falls of Gangapur, the bed of the river is crossed by a remarka¬ 
bly well marked dyke of the kind usually found in trap formations. It has 
been worn down by the stream, but at each bank the broken edges arc 
so clean cut as to give it the appearance of a wall built by a human agency; 
and this is, in fact, the character it bears among the neighbouring villagers. 
About 10 km. east of Gangapur the river passes the town of Nasik. Here 
it turns slightly southwards, and at the bend near the point of its entry 
into the town, a second ridge of rocks crosses the bed, causing a slight 
fall of about 2 metres. Numerous temples stud the banks, and the bed of 
the river is a succession of masonry pools used in ceremonial ablutions, 
and with a sort of quay on the right bank where the markets are usually 
held. About half a kilometre south, the river bends sharply to the east, 
washing the base of a high cliff formerly the site of a Moghal fort, but 
which is now being eaten away by the action of floods. 

About 3 km. below Nasik, the Godavari receives the Nasardi on 
the right, a small but important stream rising 16 km. west of the town 
in the Anjaneri range. From this stream the chief water supply of Nasik 
is drawn, being conducted by a channel to a sort of basin in the town. 
Below this the main stream widens but rocks still obstruct its course. 
The banks continue high, but become more earthy as the river flows east. 
About 25 km. below Nasik is the confluence of the Godavari and one of 
its tributaries, the Dama. The stream occupies, for nine months in the 
year, a small space in a wide and gravelly bed, the greyish banks being 
four to six metres high, topped with a deep layer of black soil. A few 
kilometres after its meeting with the Darna, the Godavari swerves to 
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the north east, till the Banganga, from the north-west, meets it on the 
left. Tile eoiirse of the main stream then tends more decidedly south. 
At Nandar-Madhmeshwar, the Kadva, a second large affluent, brings 
considerable increase to the waters of the Godavari. Taking advantage 
of this as \vcll as of the Lake Beale storage on the Darna, a dam has been 
constructid here with left and right bank canals which irrigate lands in 
Nasik and Niphad talukas and also the Kopargaon taluka in Ahmadnagar 
district. After a course from Trimbak of about 100 km. the Godavari 
leaves Niisik for Ahmadnagar district. 

Darif ^i : The Darna rises on the northern slopes of the Kulang hill fort 
in the Sahvadris about 13 km. south-east of Igatpuri. Though the straight 
line dis lance from the source to its confluence with the Darna is only about 
50 km., ii has a very long and winding course as much and half again of 
that didance. Its banks are like those of the Godavari below Nasik, of 
no great height, but broken by scores of small streams, making the pas¬ 
sage alonji the banks of the river very difficult for laden carts. It is crossed 
by a brid jc at Chehedi on the Nasik-Poona road, on the way to Sinnar. 
The bed is for the most part wide and sandy, though at times, the water 
flows o'-er rocks, A dam is constructed across the Darna near Nandgaon 
village giving ri,se to the storage known as Lake Beale, which is visible 
for considtrable distance while travelling by train from Bombay to Nasik 
on the riglit hand side. This has enabled the construction of a pick-up 
weir on i tu: Godavari river at Nandur-Madhmeshwar to divert the water 
into the Godavari canals. 

On tiie right bank, at Belu, the river Darna receives the Kadva, not 
the largi nvei' of that name, but a small stream flowing north-eastwards 
between Mhordan-Katlia hills on the west and Kalsubai-Bitangad-Patta 
range on the east in the south-eastern part of Igatpuri taluka. On the left 
bank tlie Darna has only three tributaries of any size, and they hold little 
water d jring the hot season. They are the Waki, the Unduhol and the 
Valdevi, 

Vaki ; The Vaki nadi rises in the Dhoria hill and flows in a general 
southeri y direction and passing between Igatpuri and Ghoti joins the 
Darna. A little below this confluence on the opposite side, another small 
tributary draining from the south joins the Darna taking advantage of the 
continuing structural line of weakness. 

Undufuii : The Unduhol nadi rises to the south of Anjaneri hill and flows 
in a soulh-ca^terIy course and turns in a northerly direction to the north of 
Kavnai hill and has a very long winding course trending to the east before 
it joins the Darna below the Darna dam. 

Valdevi . The Valdevi river rises on the eastern slopes of the Anjaneri 
hill and flows in a general easterly direction passing by Ambe Bahula and 
Deolali and joins the Darna near Chehedi. 

Dev : The Dev nala rises on the scarp slope connecting the hills of 
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Aundha and Patta forts and drains the Sinnar plateau running in a general 
north-easterly direction. After passings little to the south of Sinnar it runs 
nearly due east till it is joined by a tributary, the Bhokhan nadi flowing 
from the south to the north at Dharangaon, where it turns northwards 
to continue the course of the tributary. Devpur, from which the river 
derives its name, is located on the eastern bank about a kilometre below 
the confluence. On nearing the Godavari river it turns north-eastwards 
and then eastwards to join it opposite to Kolgaon. On account of its long 
course and a sizable area drained by it, deltaic deposition has resulted 
where it empties in the Godavari thus broadening the main river which 
here flows in braided channels between two or three islands. 

Jham : The Jham river, the easternmost tributary of the Godavari on 
the south bank, flows nearly parallel to the Bhokhan nadi and joins the 
main river outside the district. 

Bonganga : Among the north bank tributaries, the Banganga rises a little 
to the north-west of Ramsej hill and flows in a general easterly course 
passing by Ozar where a dam crosses it to divert the water into canals on 
both sides for irrigation. After passing Sukene it joins the Godavari. 

Kadva : The Kadva rises in the Sahyadris to the north-west of Dindori 
in the angle between the former and the Satmala range, and crosses Dindori 
from north-west to south-east. It is rocky both in bed and bank, but the 
bed is wide, and the average volume of water is small compared with the 
area through which it flows. Irrigation works of considerable importance 
have been established on it. 

The Kadva is joined by several tributary streams mostly from the north 
or the left bank. The chief of those joining on the right bank is the Kolwan 
rising in the Sahyadris to the south of that river. At Waghad it is crossed 
by a dam giving rise to the Waghad tank used for irrigation. Further below 
it is joined by the Dhaman nadi from the south flowing past Dindori, at 
about two km. above its confluence with the Kadva near Rajapur. 

The Kadva is joined on the left bank by several streams draining the 
southern slopes of the Satmala ranges. 

Unanda : The Unanda is the first of these having a long course nearly 
parallel to the Satmalas and receives several small streams draining its 
slopes. Among these are the small Dev nadi flowing past Vani, the Para- 
sheri river flowing by Pimpalgaon Basavant, the Netravati nala flowing by 
Vadner, the Vainatha nadi joining it near Niphad and formed by the 
union of two rivers, the Vadali flowing by Vadali Bhoi and the Shelu. 

Gui : The Gui nadi rises in the Satmalas just west of Chandavad and is 
joined at Maralgoi by a similar stream, the Pimpalad nadi, rising a little 
further west and flowing past Lasalgaon. After a long course southwards, 
it joins the Godavari just outside the limits of the district. East of Gui 
there are a number of similar small tributaries of the Godavari, all of 
them joining outside the limits of the district. They are the Genu, the 
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Gorakh, the August!, the Narandi, the Kol and the Dev. The last one 
forming the easternmost tributary of the Godavari in the district flowing 
in Yeola taluka is a small stream different from the larger one of the same 
name flowing in Sinnar. 

It is to be noted that many of the streams flowing eastwards from the 
scarf) in Dash have too wide valleys to have been formed by the river now 
flowing through them. The anomaly of the wide valleys can be attributed 
to the fact that the rivers that flow down in their midst formerly rose 
much farther west than they now rise, and that the broad plains were at 
considerable distances from the sources of the rivers. The crest of the 
Sah>atlris may be considered to have been much farther west than it 
now is. This is also borne out by the occurrences of remnant higher peaks 
west of the main Sahyadrian scarp indicating the retreat eastwards of the 
scar]). The explanation is to be found in the much greater energy of the 
west flowing streams already referred to in the case of the Vaitarna as 
compared to that of the east flowing rivers. 

Geographical Regions ; The district may broadly be divided into three 
major geographical regions: the downghat Konkan tract, the Gima basin 
and the Godavari basin. 

Doyjrtghat : The much dissected region lying to the west of the Sahyadri 
edge of the Deccan plateau in the district partakes of the nature of the 
Koi:!kan and may be described as downghat Konkan tract. It includes the 
extreme north-western portion of Nasik, the whole of Feint, the north- 
wesiern part of Dindori and Surgana except a small area to the east and 
south of Chirai. It is a series of valleys and interfluves resulting from dis¬ 
sect ion by streams running in very deep beds. The hills are in many cases 
higher than those of the plateau edge of the Sahyadris, which itself is an 
evidence of the easterly retreat of the watershed, but the general elevation 
is about 200 metres below the levels of the plateau edge. As seen from the 
latter, the continuous succession of billowy ranges and the green patches 
of villages in the valleys give this region an air of picturesqueness. But 
below in the country itself, the frequency of valleys cutting off all but the 
narrowest view, the bareness of the teak forest except for a few months 
in tlie year, the small number of inhabitants and the poverty of the villages 
ten<l r.o make the area desolate and monotonous. 

The villages in the area are generally located on the lowest ends of 
spurs, which offer relatively high sites surrounded on all sides by depres¬ 
sions wliere cultivation takes place, or on low interfluves between adjacent 
valleys, which offer high sites above innundation levels. The consequence 
of sucli a high site is that the people will have to go down some distance 
to obtain their domestic water supplies from the wells located in the 
valleys down below and bring them in pots on their heads up the slope. 

The extreme isolation and backwardness and the unproductive natur 
of the terrain after the harvest at the close of the monsoon account for 
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the general poverty of the area. 

The climate of this part is different from the rest of the district. The 
winter is fairly severe but generally of short duration. Summer months 
are very sultry and unbearable. The rainfall of this tract is heaviest in 
the district but is wholly confined to the monsoon months from June to 
September, and outside this season water is a serious problem for man and 
crops. Forest occupies most of the area and the land suited for agricul¬ 
ture is limited owing to the extreme ruggedness of terrain. 

Agriculture consists chiefly in planting riee in the valleys and millets 
on the less precipitous hill slopes. The smaller valleys are converted into 
a beautiful series of rice terraces one below the other in the trough. The 
higher terraces in these troughs are sown early with rice in the monsoon 
season as they are not damaged by the heavy rains as here drainage 
conditions arc good. There is a progressive delaying of the time of sowing 
down in the lower terraces so as to escape the adverse effects of flooding 
during the heavy rains and also to take advantage of the longer period of 
accumulation and retention of moisture in such low areas. So in the 
month of October one can notice the gradual variation from the harvest¬ 
ed stubbles of the crop in the higher fields up the valley through the mature 
crops waiting to be harvested to the growing crops in green lower down 
the valley. On the higher slopes nagli or ragi is grown for local food 
grain as also vari which is usually despatched for sizing in textile mills 
in Bombay besides serving as food. In addition to these cereals on these 
slopes, some tur, udid and kulith (horse gram) arc also raised. Khurasni 
(niger seed) is a favourite oilseed crop of the region. 

Girna basin : The second geographical region, lying to the east of the 
Sahyadrian scarp and north of the Satmalas may be broadly described as 
the Gima basin. However, it would be more appropriate to style it as the 
basin of the Tapi tributaries, since in the northern part a small affluent of 
the Panjhra of Dhulia district, the Salvar nala rises on the southern slopes 
of the Galna hills within the district and flows through the Selbari pass and 
also an independent tributary of the Tapi, the Bori nadi along with its 
affluent the Kanoli river has a sizable course within the district further 
east in the northern part. This region is characterized by the occurrence 
of several eastward and south-eastward trending off-shoots from the 
Sahyadris, as remnants left behind as a result of dissection by several 
eastward trending streams belonging to the Tapi system, working their 
way along lines of structural weakness. Most of these streams have an 
initial southerly or south-easterly course followed by an easterly course 
which later change into a north-easterly one on nearing the district 
boundary. 

As the topography is rugged, the soils are generally light, which respond 
well to irrigation. The rainfall of this region is least among the three 
major regions, though near the Sahyadris it is somewhat heavier and 
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decreases eastwards away from it. Irrigation has been in vogue in this 
region from pre-British times and in recent years there has been further 
improvements and additions to the irrigation system. The crops on these 
light soils are mostly of the kharif type, though in the areas bordering 
the riA'crs having assured irrigation supplies especially as in the eastern 
parts of the region, sugarcane and rabi crops are important. The sugar 
factories at Ravalgaon and Dhabadi have greatly stimulated the area 
under sugarcane cultivation in the eastern parts. But in the rest of the 
area fiujri suited to the light soils and precarious rainfall is the most 
dominant crop. The talukas of Baglan, Malegaon and Nandgaon have 
about half or more of their gross cropped area under this crop. Only two 
more '.alukas in the district, with equally poor light soils combined with 
light rainfall, have more than half of their gross cropped area under bajri. 

The villages are invariably sited on the banks of streams especially in 
the western parts. In the eastern part, however, in the valleys of the Gima, 
the larger villages are a little away from the main river, being sited on the 
banks of tributary streams so as to avoid the floods of the Gima and also 
to ma kc room for as much land as possible under irrigated cultivation. 

The most important town of this region and second in the whole 
distriel s Malegaon (population: 191,847), which is also located in such 
a manner on the bank of the Mosam river three kilometres before it joins 
the Girna, 

The south eastern part of the Girna basin in the district, drained by 
the Panjan and Maniad and their tributary streams forms a distinct sub- 
region within this major region. In sharp contrast with the rest of the 
district, here cultivation and settlement avoid the neighbourhoods of 
strear IS vhere land is very badly and deeply dissected and gullied into 
rough terrain with very poor soils. The few small villages of this sub- 
region are situated well back from these much eroded riverine lands on 
the flutter interfluves based on poor cultivation. This region comprising 
Nandgaem taluka and north-eastern part of Yeola taluka is agriculturally 
very V'oor area. The proportion of bajri in the total gross cropped area 
is more ihau three-fifths in Nandgaon taluka, the highest proportion in 
the w ici;; district among the different talukas. 

Nandgaon town (population: 22,981) is situated in the angle between 
two tributary streams of the Maniad river, the Sakhambari mla and the 
I^endi at their confluence. The temple of Ekvira devi forms the limit of 
the town away from the confluence on the south-west. 

Mannud (population: 40,061) is very much bigger than Nand¬ 
gaon and owes its importance and development to its being a railway 
junction on Ihe main line where branch lines proceed to Kacheguda and 
Dhond. It is just east of the gap cut through the Satmalas by the head- 
ward erosion of the very active Panjan river, which is so great that the 
water divide as indicated by the position of the Summit station on the 
Vf 1 fits -2 
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main line has receded beyond the gap far west of the line of hills. 

Godavari Basin The third geographical region, the Godavari basin, lies 
to the south of the Satmalas and east of the Sahyadrian scarp. This region 
is the most prosperous and has villages at close intervals unlike the other 
two. This may be divided into four sub-regions: (;) the Godavari valley, 
(ii) the region of lighter soils sloping away from the Satmalas towards the 
Godavari and drained by innumerable tributaries, (Hi) the upper Darna 
basin, and (iv) Sinnar plateau. 

Godavari Valley Proper : The sub-region of the Godavari valley proper 
comprising the talukas of Nasik and Niphud is the zone of high fertility 
which increases downwards towards the cast. There is a close network of 
large sized villages, generally at a distance of about 3 kilometres,areflection 
of the intensive land use depending upon good soils andirrigation facilities. 
Rice, sugarcane, wheat, Jowar and vegetables especially onions arc impor¬ 
tant crops of the area. Onions and grapes are a speciality on account of the 
easy accessibility to the Bombay market. In collecting market centres such 
as Pimpalgaon Basawant, extensive long sheds for drying onions in the 
market yards waiting to be despatched to distant markets is a common 
sight. Grapes and vegetables are very extensive roundabout Nasik city. 
On account of the high fertility and abundant water supplies in Niphad 
taluka, an agricultural research station is located at Kundelwadi near 
the Niphad railway station. 

Nasik town group with a total population of 271,681, in this region 
consists of Nasik (population: 176,091), Nasik Road or Deolali 
(55,436), Deolali Cantonment (30,618) and Bhagur (9,536). Though 
there is a tendency for all the four to merge into a single metropolitan 
area, at present there is enough vacant land to enable them to be consi¬ 
dered us separate entities. 

Northern Snb-region Slopping away from the Satmalas : The second 
sub-region, the area sloping away from the Satmalas drained by 
innumerable streams from them towards the Godavari, comprises the 
talukas of Dindori, Chandvad and most of Ycola. This is agriculturally 
moderately productive. Villages are of small size and less frequent than 
in the valley proper but of course of denser network than that of the 
Gima basin with the exception of the immediate neighbourhood of that 
river. These villages arc invariably located on the banks of the streams 
of the region. In Dindori, wheat is the most important crop, in 
Chandvad bajri and in Yeola jowar comes close to bajri. 

Upper Darna Basin : The upper Darna basin along with that of its tribu¬ 
taries, the Unduhol and the Dadva, comprises nearly the whole of Igatpuri 
taluka. Here rice and ragi arc the chief crops especially in the west. In all 
these three valleys, the villages are situated not in the flat lands adjoining 
the rivers but at their margins where the slopes begin to change rapidly 
to the adjoining hills. This is a unique feature of this sub-region. 
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The gup town of Igatpuri (population: 17,415) owes its development 
to its having been upto now the terminus of electric traction and con- 
seqiicnt growth of railway workshops and the developments associated 
witii ilieni. 

Sin.-Kir Plateau : The last sub-region of the plateau of Sinnar is one of 
light ri ddish brown soils on rough slopping ground with consequent 
emphasis on bajri cultivation. Villages are sited mostly on the banks of 
streams. Wlrcrever there is convergence of drainage from different 
directions, better water supply is assured and large settlements have deve¬ 
loped. The best example is that of the Sinnar town (population; 20,2IS), 
whe re beteJ-vine and even some tobacco are cultivated in the neighbour¬ 
hood. I t is an important centre for the manufacture of beedies. 


GEOLOGY * 

Tl i- tafcal Trap region of the Deccan covers the whole district. It is 
enti) cly of volcanic formation. The volcanic portion consists of compact, 
strat lied basalts, and an earthy trap. The basalts are the most conspi¬ 
cuous jteological feature. To the west they lie in flat-topped ranges, 
sepatated by valleys, trending from west to east. In some flows the basalt 
is columnar and then it weathers into the fantastic shapes. The formation 
at the base of the traps is chiefly amygdaloidal, containing quartz in 
vertical veins, crystals and zcolitic minerals, especially apophyUite wea¬ 
thering into a grey soil. 

The ai>sence of laterite, which caps the summits of the hills to the south, 
is a i iiriouts feature in the geology of the area. 

The biisali; is either fine textured or it is coarse and nodular. 

Sods : /\s regards the soil, the valleys are filled with disintegrated 
basal! of various shades from grey to black, washed down by rain. It is 
of ar].;il!i ceous nature. This soil is not favourable to the growth of large 
trees nil it i.s very fertile for cereals and pulses. The black soil contains 
high alii nina and carbonates of calcium and magnesium with variable 
amouHi of potash, low nitrogen and phosphorus. The red soil is less 
common aril is suitable for cultivation under a heavy and consistent 
rainfall. 

Eccmcinic Minerals : Lime nodules and Kankar are found practically 
all over the district. The lime nodules yield a very good lime, slightly 
hydraulic, but not sufficiently so to be used under water. Mixed with 
pounded bucks and sand it forms a fair mortar. The trap rock is very 
useful for building purposes. 

♦ The SOI don .;)n Geology is contributed by the Director General, Geological Survey 
of . iu!i I, Calcutta. 
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Occurrence of iron ore is reported near Bhadra in the Surgana mahal. 
The deposits consist of magnetite and ilmenite sands occurring in sporadic 
patches, but it is not of any economic significance. 

CLIMATE • 

The climate of this district is characterised by dryness except in the 
south-west monsoon season. The year may be divided into four seasons. 
The cold season from December to February followed by the hot season 
from March to May and the south-west monsoon season from June to 
September followed by the post-monsoon season during October and 
November. 

Kainfall : Records of rainfall in the district are available for a good 
network of 15 stations for periods ranging from 23 to 83 years. The 
details of the rainfall at these stations and for the district as a whole are 
given in tables 1 and 5. The average annual rainfall in the district is 
1,034-5 mm. (40-73”)- In the narrow strip of the district in the close 
proximity of the western ghats the rainfall is very much heavier than in 
the rest of the district. On an average, the rainfall in this narrow strip 
increases from 2,351 -6 mm. (92 ■ 58') at Feint in the north to 3,341 -6 mm. 
(131-56") at Igatpuri in the south. In the plateau region to the east of 
the western ghats the rainfall in general decreases from the west towards 
the east, with some local variations due to topography. The rainfall in 
this region varies from 477-3 mm. (18-79") at Satana to 753-1 mm, 
(29-65’) at Dindori. About 88 per cent of the annual rainfall in the 
district is received during the south-west monsoon season from June to 
September. July is the rainiest month. During May and the post-monsoon 
months of October and November some rainfall, mainly in the form of 
thundershowers occurs. The variation in the rainfall from year to year 
in the district is not large. In this fifty year period from 1901 to 1950, the 
highest annual rainfall amounting to 159 per cent of the normal occurred 
in 1931 while the lowest annual rainfall which was only 55 per cent of the 
normal was recorded in 1918. In the same fifty-year period the annual 
rainfall in the district as a whole was less than 80 per cent of the normal 
in six years. Two consecutive years of such low rainfall occurred twice 
during this period. Considering the rainfall at individual stations, two 
or three consecutive years of rainfall less than 80 per cent of the normal 
in two, three or four consecutive years on three or four occasions in the 
fifty years period at some stations, have occurred. Nipbad had such low 
rainfall during the five years from 1904 to 1908. The period from 1920 to 
1923 was in general a period of low rainfall over most parts of the district. 

* The section on * Gimate * is contributed by the Meteorological Department of 
the Government of India, Poona. 
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It will tx; seen Troin table 1 that the annual rainfall in the district was 
between 800 and 1,300 mm. (31-50 and 51 -18') in 38 years out of SO. 

On an average there are 51 rainy days days with rainfall of 2-5 nun. 
or more) in a year in the district. As in the case of the rainfall, the 
number of rainy days is high on the narrow strip of the district in 
close proximity to the western ghats and varies from 89 days at Peint in 
the north to 102 days at Igatpuri in the south. Over the plateau region 
the number of rainy days decreases in general from the west to the east 
and varies from 32 at Satana to 54 at Dindori. 

The he.tvidst rainfall in 24 hours recorded at any station in the district 
was 473-'' irim. (18-65') at Peint on July 2, 1941. 

Temperature : There are two meteorological observatories in the 
district, one at Malegaon and the other at Nasik. The records of these 
two observatories may be taken as representative of the climatic condi¬ 
tions in thic liistrict. Malegaon is situated in the eastern part of the district 
which is it a slightly lower elevation than the rest of the district. The 
temperatures at this station are about 3° C higher than at Nasik in summer 
and aboui; one or two degrees higher in the cold season. In the region of 
the weste-fi ghats the temperatures may be much lower than at Nasik 
depending on the elevations. Temperatures begin to increase rapidly 
from about liic latter half of February. May is the hottest month with the 
mean daily maximum temperature at 40-6" C (105-1° F) at Malegaon 
and 37-4 C (99 3° F) at Nasik. The heat is intense in the height of 
summer and on some days the maximum temperatures may go above 
46° C id I he eastern parts of the district with comparatively lower eleva¬ 
tions, The oppressiveness, during May and in June till the onset of the 
south-wcsl monsoon, is relieved on some days by afternoon thunder¬ 
showers. Night temperatures during June are slightly higher than during 
May. Wii.h the onset of the south-west monsoon early in June day 
temperatu -c-i decrease appreciably and the weather throughout the south¬ 
west moniooa season is pleasant. Early in October the south-west mon¬ 
soon withilraws from the district and the day temperatures increase by 
two or three degrees centigrade on the average in October. However, 
night temferiitincs decrease progressively after September. From Novem¬ 
ber tempei-ai iires decrease rapidly. December is the coldest month with 
the mean daily minimum temperature at 11-3° C (52 -3° F) at Malegaon 
and 10•2‘' C (50-4° F) at Nasik. The mean daily maximum temperature 
in this month is 29-5° C (85 -1° F) at Malegaon and 28-3“ C (82 9° F) at 
Nasik. In ussocuuion with western disturbances which move across north 
India, in rhi. cold season, cold waves affect the district and minimum 
temperatu-L-s sometimes drop to the freezing point of water and frosts 
occur causing damage to crops. 

The hightr^i: maximum temperature recorded was 46-7° C (116-1° F) 
on May 2T 1916, at Malegaon while it was 42-4° C (108-3° F) on 
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May 12,1960, at Nasik. The lowest minimum temperature at Malegaon 
was O '1“ C (30‘9° F) on February 1, 1929 and at Nasik it was 0'6°C 
(331° F)on January 7, 1945. 

Humidity : The air is very humid during the south-west monsoon 
season. In the post-monsoon, cold and summer seasons the air is dry. 
The summer season is the driest part of the year with relative humidities 
between 20 and 25 per cent only in the afternoons. 

Cloudiness : The skies are heavily clouded to overcast during the 
south-west monsoon season. In the rest of the year skies are mostly clear 
or lightly clouded. 

Winds : Winds are generally light to moderate with some strengthen¬ 
ing in wind force during the latter part of the summer season and in the 
south-west monsoon season. Winds are south-westerly or westerly in the 
south-west monsoon season. In the post-monsoon season winds are light 
and variable in direction in the mornings and north-easterly or easterly 
in the afternoons. In the cold season winds blow from directions between 
south-west and north-west in the mornings and between north and east in 
the afternoons. In the hot season winds are from directions between 
south-west and north-west. 

Special Weather Phenomena ; Some of the storms and depressions 
from the Arabian sea in the latter half of summer and in the post-monsoon 
.season affect the district and its neighbourhood causing widespread rain. 
Thunderstorms occur in the latter half of the hot season and in the post¬ 
monsoon season. 

Tables No. 2, 4 and 6 give the temperature and humidity, mean wind 
speed and special weather phenomena for Malegaon. Table No. 3 gives 
the data of temperature and humidity for Nasik. 


TABLE No. 1— Frequency of Annual Rainfall in Nasik District 

(Data: 1901—1950) 


Range in mm. 

No. of years 

Range in mm. 

No. of years 

501—600 

I 

1101—1200 

8 

601—700 

2 

1201—1300 

4 

701—SJ) 

2 

1301—1400 

3 

801—900 

7 

1401-1.S00 

2 

901—1000 

12 

1501—1600 

1 

1001—1100 

7 

1601—1700 

I 
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TAB1..E No. 2—Normals oe Temperature and Rli.ative Humidity 

(Malegaan) 


Moniii 

Mean Mean 
paily Daily 
Maximum Minimum 

llighest Maximum 
ever recorded 

|.owcxt Minimum 
ever recorded 

Relative 
Humidity * 

rtliiie 

ij 

raiurc 

•*c 

Ditc 


Dale 

0830 

173Q 

January 

. . :0-1 

11-4 

33 0 

1932 Jan. 31 

0-6 

1933 Jan. 16 

S3 

25 

February 

. ;i2 2 

I2& 

39-4 

1933 Feb. 26 

0 6 

1929 Feb. 1 

43 

25 

March 

. .16 4 

17-1 

43-6 

1889 Mar. 28 

3-6 

1898 Mar. 4 

39 

20 

April . 

. :w 6 

21-6 

44-6 

1938 Apr. 27 

9-4 

1903 Apr. 1 

37 

19 

May 

A<i‘h 

24-U 

46 7 

1916 May 23 

16-7 

1881 May 4 

47 

25 

June 

.. 1 . 1’8 

24-1 

44-4 

1913 Jun. 11 

17 8 

1932 Jun. 19 

68 

30 

July 

. :ii-2 

23-0 

37-8 

1920 Jul. 3 

18-3 

1933 Jut. 14 

75 

67 

August 

. :.o.g 

22-2 

37 2 

1899 Aufi. 2 

161 

1899 Aug. 16 

77 

64 

Scptcmbi' 

. :u 4 

21*2 

38-3 

1899 Sep. 10 

16-1 

1942 Srp. 29 

76 

64 

October 

.. 33■! 

]fl-a 

400 

1899 Ocf. 8 

10-6 

1933 Oct. .11 

63 

38 

Novembc * 

. Ai'i 

14-.1 

36-7 

1908 Nov. 1 

5 b 

1910 Nov. 23 

58 

33 

Decemhr- 

l')-5 

n-.i 

35*0 

1896 Dec. 2 

3 3 

>929 Dcr. 75 

57 

29 

Aonual 

. .'115 

18-3 
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• Hour* i. S. T. 


TAB1.1; No .3— Normals op Temperature and Relative Humidity 

iNasik) 


Mcun Mean 

[liitly Daily Highest Maximum towest Minimum Relative 


Monir. 

Maximum 

Vemperu- 

lurc 

C 

Minimum 

Temperu- 

furc 

<’C 


ever recorded 

ever recorded 

Humidiiy * 

c 

Date 

'O' 

Dale 

0130 

1730 

January 

28 4 

10-1 

33-9 

1946 Jun. 20 

0 6 

1945 Jan. 7 

73 

Not 

February 

29 9 

11-3 

37-2 

1933 Feb. 4 duyi 

2-8 

1950 Feb. 11 

66 

availa- 

March 

.V4-7 

13’0 

4UU 

1933 Mar. 17 

6 9 

1937 Mar. 6 

SI 


April 

;i6.2 

18-9 

42-2 

1938 Apr, 24 

8-9 

1931 Apr. 4 

S3 


May 

37-4 

JUS 

42-4 

1960 May 12 

16 7 

1941 May 6 

63 


June 

.32 7 

22 H 

40-0 

1933 June 6 

18 3 

1953 June 17 

77 


July 

27 7 

21 8 

34-2 

I960 Jul. 23 

IK'9 

1932 Jul. 28 

83 


August 

:7-h 

20 9 

37-8 

1943 Aua. 12 

)3-0 

1947 Auk. 7 diya 

85 


Septembi < 

28-3 

19-8 

37-8 

1942 Sep. 26 

11 7 

1947 Sep. 29 

83 


October 

:'il-6 

17-7 

36-7 

1949Oct. II 

10 0 

1952 Oci. 31 

73 


Novembi 

30 4 

13 2 

34-4 

1941 Nov. 2 

4-4 

1955 Nov. 17 

66 


December 

28-3 

10-2 

34-3 

1937 Dec. 16 

SO 

1954 Dec. 3] 

69 


Annual 

.111 

16-9 
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• Hours I. S. T. 


'['ABLE No. 4 —Mean Wind Speed in km/per Hr. 
(Malegaon) 


Jan. 

Fell. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

Jun. 

Jul. 

Aui. 

Sep. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Aaouil 

5-8 

6-f 

(-0 

10-U 

I3'8 

]4'8 

IS-3 

n-7 

9 3 

6 3 

3-1 

4-7 

9-5 
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TABLE No. 3—Normals AND 


No. of 

Station years of January February March 

data 


Nasik 

50 (a) 

2-8 

0-8 

2 0 


(b) 

0'3 

01 

0 2 

Trimbak 

50 (a) 

4-3 

2-3 

10 


(b) 

0 3 

0-2 

0 2 

tgatpuri 

50 (a) 

2-8 

10 

0-8 


(b) 

0-3 

0 1 

01 

Sinnar 

50 (a) 

31 

10 

1-5 


(b) 

0-2 

0 1 

0 2 

Niphad 

50 (a) 

4 1 

0-8 

1-5 


(b) 

0 4 

0 1 

0 2 

Pimpalgaon ., 

50 (a) 

3-3 

0-8 

1-5 


(b) 

0 4 

0 1 

0-1 

Yeola 

50 (a) 

51 

20 

3-3 


(b) 

0-5 

0 2 

0-2 

Nandgaon 

50 (a) 

6-3 

20 

2-5 


(b) 

0-6 

0 2 

0 2 

Malegaon 

50 (a) 

4-6 

31 

2-0 


(b) 

0-4 

0 3 

0 3 

Satana 

50 (a) 

41 

10 

18 


(b) 

0-4 

0-1 

0-1 

Kalvan 

50 (a) 

3-1 

1-3 

2 0 


(b) 

0-3 

0 1 

0-1 

Chandor 

50 (a) 

43 

IS 

3 6 


(b) 

0 3 

01 

0-2 

Dindori 

50 (a) 

3 1 

0-8 

20 


(b) 

0 3 

0 1 

0-2 

Feint 

50 (a) 

31 

2-3 

0-5 


(b) 

0 3 

0-2 

0 1 

Boltlian 

13 (a) 

10-7 

4-3 

0 0 


(b) 

0 5 

0 1 

0 0 

Nasik (District) 

(a) 

4-3 

1-7 

1-7 


(b) 

0-4 

0 1 

0-2 


(a) Normal 

rainfall in mm. 

(b) Average number 
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Extkemis of Rainfall, Nasic Oistrict 


April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

7 1 

21 8 

118-6 

201 9 

127-0 

127-0 

O'6 

1-2 

7-1 

14 0 

10 0 

7-2 

16 

23-1 

294-6 

1,016-3 

668-8 

313 2 

O'5 

1-4 

13-2 

27-6 

26-7 

16-5 

9 

21-3 

463-8 

1,3.34-3 

921-0 

441-7 

0-5 

1-3 

16 5 

28-9 

27-9 

19-4 

7 4 

16-3 

86-6 

128 8 

85-3 

137-4 

0 6 

1-3 

5-8 

10 6 

8-1 

7-2 

» 1 

211 

99-6 

119 4 

83-8 

131-3 

0'4 

1-4 

6-0 

10 0 

6 9 

7-4 

5 6 

23-9 

118 4 

166-1 

99 6 

128-8 

0 4 

1'4 

6-5 

11-3 

7-6 

7-1 

16 

18 3 

124-7 

103-9 

77-0 

135-4 

0 5 

1-2 

6-5 

8-6 

5-8 

7-5 

4 1 

150 

120-9 

105-2 

82-5 

160-3 

0 5 

10 

6-7 

7-4 

6 0 

9-0 

! 3 

17-8 

110-5 

115-1 

73-7 

142 0 

0 4 

11 

6-2 

7-7 

5-1 

8-1 

,! 8 

13-2 

99-3 

100-3 

67-6 

118-4 

0 3 

10 

6-3 

7-7 

4-9 

7-0 

11 3 

17-3 

119 4 

200 4 

119-4 

134-4 

O'S 

11 

6-8 

12-9 

9-3 

7-2 

4 1 

24-1 

113 4 

150 6 

98 0 

149-6 

0 4 

15 

7 1 

12 8 

9-1 

8-1 

7 9 

20-1 

116-8 

241 5 

148-3 

130 3 

0 6 

11 

7 3 

17-3 

13-7 

7-9 

5 

20-6 

272-3 

977 1 

653-3 

313-7 

0 2 

10 

12 0 

27 0 

26-4 

15-8 

.18 

5.1 

111-3 

160 3 

107-2 

195-8 

0 2 

0 4 

6 6 

11-5 

6-6 

7-4 

J) 4 

18-6 

158 3 

341-4 

227-5 

184 0 

0 4 

1-2 

8-0 

14 4 

11-6 

9-5 


of rainy dayj with rain of 2-5 mm. 
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TABLE 


Station 

October 

November 

December 

N isik 

620 

20-8 

5-1 


3-4 

1-4 

0-4 

rrimbak 

I00-3 

20-3 

4-1 


4-8 

1-3 

0-4 

Igatpuri 

118-1 

251 

2-8 


5 0 

1-4 

0-3 

Sinnar 

56-1 

30-2 

3-3 


3-5 

1-5 

0-4 

Niphad 

51-1 

26-7 

5-3 


3-2 

1-3 

0-3 

Pimpalgaon .. 

54-6 

23-4 

3-6 


3-3 

1-3 

04 

Yeola 

45-2 

32 0 

4-8 


2-9 

1-5 

0-4 

Nandgaon 

48-8 

32-0 

5'1 


2-7 

1-4 

0-4 

Malcgaon 

37-9 

27-9 

4-6 


2-6 

1-3 

0-4 

Satana 

35-8 

28-7 

3-3 


2-6 

14 

0-3 

Kalvan 

51-3 

32-8 

4-3 


30 

1-5 

0-3 

Chandor 

52-6 

33-3 

5'1 


3 -0 

1-5 

0-4 

Dindori 

52-8 

25-4 

4-1 


3-4 

1-3 

0-4 

Pcint 

82-3 

19-8 

4-1 


4-3 

1-3 

0 3 

Bohhan 

37-6 

41-4 

8-6 


2-7 

1-8 

0-5 

Nasik (District) 

59-1 

28-0 

4-5 


3-4 

1-4 

0-4 


Based on all available data up to 1959. 
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No. 5 - 



Highest 

Lowest 




annual rainfall 

annual rainfall 

Heaviest rainfall in 24 hours * 

Annujil 

as % of 

as /iof — 


----- 


normal and 

normal and 

Amount 

Date 


year* * 

year* * 

(mm) 


69(' 9 

196 

61 

175-3 

1923 Sep. 21 

4;'v 

(1933) 

(1901) 



2,45i' 

178 

55 

410 7 

1941 Jul. 2 

9 .' I 

(1917) 

(1918) 



3,341 

198 

54 

450-9 

1894 Jul. 21 

10 : 

(1931) 

(1918) 



55 ' 0 

184 

43 

167-4 

1901 Sep. 23 

3 <i s 

(1938) 

(1918) 



54:' »■ 

172 

46 

130-8 

1941 Jul. 2 

3 ■ > 

(1933) 

(1908) 



62 ‘ 1 

185 

36 

238-8 

1952 Jul. 25 

3V'^. 

(1944) 

(1920) 



55 = ■ 

187 

41 

275-8 

1951 Oct. IS 


(1943) 

(1920) 



584 ■: 

176 

40 

243-8 

1951 Oct. IS 

3c ■ 1 

(1910) 

(1918) 



54;: < 

145 

41 

158-5 

1896 Jul. 26 

3/'9 

(1949) 

(1918) 



477 ■ 

171 

38 

157-0 

1914 Jun. 27 

3:.' I 

(1933) 

(1918) 



69 ! ( 

229 

43 

254-0 

1938 Oct. 7 

4 ■ 

(1944) 

(1918) 



64 ‘ : 

181 

55 

211-3 

1931 Nov. 3 

44 

(1933) 

(1920) 



75'. t 

177 

65 

190-5 

1941 Jul 2 

5,': C 

(1933) 

(1918) 



2,351 < 

199 

58 

473-7 

1941 Jul. 2 

8S c 

(1931) 

(1918) 



68t> 1 

122 

71 

177-8 

1951 Oct. 14 

38 3 

(1947) 

(1941) 



1,034 7 

159 

55 



5 : 0 

(1931) 

(1918) 




**Ycar- i-'i \-;m in brackcls. 
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TABLE No. 6 —Special Weather Phenomena 
(Malegaon) 


Mean No. of days with 

Jan. 

Feb 


Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

JuD. 

Thunder 

0 1 

'0-8 


0-8 

0-3 

2-4 

4-1 

Hail 

0 0 

0-0 


0 0 

0-0 

0-0 

0-0 

Dust-Storm .. 

.. 0 0 

0 1 


01 

0-7 

1-6 

0-5 

Squall 

0-0 

0 0 


0-0 

0-0 

0 0 

0 0 

Fog 

0 0 

0-1 


0-0 

0-0 

00 

0-0 


Mean No. of days with 

Jul. 

Aug. 

Sep 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Annual 

Thunder 

.. 0-8 

0-9 

2-5 

2 0 

1-0 

0-4 

16-1 

Hail 

0-0 

0 0 

0-0 

0 0 

0-0 

0-0 

0 0 

Dust-Storm .. 

.. 0-0 

0 0 

0 1 

0-0 

0 0 

0 0 

3-1 

Squall 

0-0 

0-1 

0-2 

0 0 

0-0 

0-0 

0-3 

Fog 

0-1 

0-0 

0 0 

0-1 

0-0 

0 0 

0-3 


FORESTS 

The forests' in Nasik district cover an area of 3,446‘28 km® (l,330’6l 
sq. miles) of which 3,338‘85 km®(l,289 13sq.raiies) arc incharge ofForest 
Department whereas 107’43 (41-48 sq. miles) are incharge of Revenue 
Department. The forest area is 22-13 per cent of the total geographical 
area of the district as against the average of 17 -56 per cent for the State. 

Composition: The forest area under the control of the Forest Depart¬ 
ment, consists of the reserved forests covering 2,920-07 km® (1,127-44 
sq. miles), the protected forests covering 245-45 km® (94-77 sq. miles) 
and unclassed forests, 173-32 km® (66-92 sq. miles). The forests in 
the district are one of the important forests of the State. Of the total 
forest area in the district, 928 -88 km® (358-64 sq. miles) situated below 
the ghat region are the main source of the annual production of timber 
and fuelwood in the district. The remainder of the forests situated above 
the ghat tract cover three distinct ranges of hills running in an easterly 
direction. These three ranges of hills form the intensively cultivated and 
populous basins of the Girna and the Godavari rivers. Hardly 307-46 km* 
(118-71 sq. miles) of these forests are potentially productive thus leaving 


^ District Census Handbook, Nasik District, 1961. 
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aside n greater chunk of poorly stocked or barren forest area, a sad 
remainder of the destructive propensities of the man and the animal. 
Uncontrolled grazing and wanton cutting have reduced these forests to 
few insigni&cant pockets of growth along terraces and sheltered belts. 

The distribution of the forests is neither ideal nor suited to the needs of 
the local population. Eastern part of the district which is thickly popu¬ 
lated js practically devoid of any forest cover. 

Climate appears to be the effective factor responsible for broad differen¬ 
tiation of forests occurring in the district and the variation also occurs 
due to changes in soil conditions and biotic factors. The forests of Nasik 
district are broadly of three types according to three different zones 
formed by variation in rainfall and topography. 

The w(Stcrn-most part of the district lying along the windward side 
of the western ghats constitute Feint, Harsul, Barhe and Surgana ranges. 
These areas are generally known as “ Below Ghat Areas ”. The annual 
rainfall, spread over a period of four months from middle of June to 
middle cl October varies between 2,032 and 2,667 mm. (80" and 105"). 
The entire area is occupied by Deccan basalt flows, several hundred 
metres in thickness. The rocks generally consist of forroaugite, labrodo- 
rite, fisispar and iron-ore. Soil is deep loamy particularly on lower hill 
slopes, The upper hill slopes have at places very thin soil spread and at 
a number of places the parent rock is exposed. The forests of this tract, 
according to Champion’s classification fall under “ Group 3-A-Southern 
Tropical .Moist Deciduous Forests ”. Teak is by far the main specie. 
Other closely associated species are Sadada or Ain, Hed, Kalam, Sisum, 
Khair T>Aas, Bibla and Dhavda in varying proportions. Bamboos are 
also cnnimon except in eastern part of the zone. Two main varieties of 
bambeos are found, which are locally known as Manvel and Kashti. 

The central zone which spreads over the easier eastern slopes of 
Sahyadn ts generally very rugged and uneven. The forests in this tract 
are of dry deciduous type with much poorer quality than that of the 
forest'. ol western zone. In these forests as well, teak is the main specie, 
but it; qiiidity can hardly stand in comparison with the teak found in 
western zone Other common associates of teak in this tract are Dhavda, 
Sadada. Kakad, Salai, Modal, etc. These forests are comparatively open 
with large blanks not very uncommon. On account of exposed portion 
of the locks, these forests lack continuity and appear to have been 
scattered all over in small bits. 

The eastern zone bears nothing but a scrubby growth and the major 
portion of the so-called reserved forest is barren and devoid of any 
growth. The vegetation is generally found along the terraces and sheltered 
belts v/hich have escaped the destructive propensities of the local inhabi¬ 
tants. Sulai and Dhavda are the main species found in this tract which 
have only a fuel value. In the northern part of Malegaon taluka, Anjan 
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trees are seen growing in fairly large proportion. Towards east in Nand- 
gaon Range small gregarious patches of Babul and Khair raised mostly 
on agri-silvi in the past are met with. 

Sandalwood is found occurring gregariously in patches in this zone 
in a narrow bell running north-west to south-east. 

The forests on below ghat areas are susceptible to recurrent severe 
lircs annually. There is hardly any humus on the ground. 

The ‘ above ghat ’ forest areas are honey-combed with continued 
encroachments for cultivation. Cultivation in forest areas received impetus 
during war period when greater number of forest plots were given out for 
agriculture For growing more food. This gave rise to unauthorised cultiva¬ 
tion in the forest areas, which in preceding few years was carried out 
on fairly large scale. Nearly 205 25 km" (79-25 sq. miles) of forest 
area lit for cultivation and which was under continuous encroachment 
for a number of years is being permanently deforested and given up for 
agriculture. 

Forests in the eastern part of the district are mostly barren. Since this 
area is thickly populated, the pressure of grazing on these forests is also 
very heavy. Nomadic tribes owning large flocks of sheep and goats 
indulge in unauthorised grazing in the forests. This factor, with un¬ 
authorised exploitation in the past, has resulted in the present depleted 
condition of the growing stock. 

The classification of the forests by legal status in the district is as under. 

A. In charge of Forest Depart¬ 

ment— 

(a) Reserved Forests .. 3,046-80 km“ (1,176-37 sq. miles) 

(Jb) Protected Forests .. 245-40 km'-* (94-75 sq. miles) 

(c) Unclasscd Forests .. 32-66 km“ (12-61 sq. miles) 

B. In charge of Revenue Depart¬ 
ment— 

Pasture Reserves .. 101-94 km* (39 - 36 sq. miles) 


3426-80 km* (1,323 09 sq. miles) 


The first systematic management of the forests in the district except 
for those of Surgana taluka was introduced in the year 1905-06. Forests 
of Surgana Range covering an area of 189 02 km* (72‘98 sq. miles) 
which till 1948 were under primary control, came to be managed after 
1942-43. Almost the entire forest area in the district at present is under 
regular management. 

* For the sake of easy and smooth administration these forests are 
divided into two divisions, viz. (1) West Nasik Forest Division and (2) East 


• District Census Handbook, Nasik District, 1961. 
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Nasi« Forest Division. The WeSt Nasik Forest Division spread over the 
wcsierii talukas of the district extends into Ahmadnagar district, whereas 
the t; .a^t Na.sik Forest Division comprises two-third part of Nasik district 
and a small part of Vaijapur taluka of Aurangabad district. Each division 
is in ciiarge of the Divisional Forest OflRccr. The headquarters for both 
the.e divisions are at Nasik and both these oHicers work under the 
conservator of forests, Nasik Circle, Nasik. The forests under the control 
of the Revenue Oepariment, are looked after by the collector of the district. 

1 he following statement gives the administrative set up of the forest 
div iions: 


Averuiju irca of Admiolitru- 


■i. 

1 : 1 • o!‘ 

• ' >.111 

TtiMl area 

(Siq. Mile) 

of 

No, of 
round:: 

No. of 
bOILU 

bV '2 unit ia the Divi.sioa 


MaUiie 

Round 

Beat 

1 1 

1 Mavik 

.. 2149 88 km 

(HJO 07) 

7 

30 

126 

118 3 

2711 

6-6 

V s, 


H74 98kul 

5 

28 

92 

00-5 

16-2 

5-8 




I'rortuetion : The approximate annual production of the principal 
for/'i produce during 1961-62 to 1964-65 is as under: 


leak 

Sulai (Secondary timber) 

Ain 

Si sum 

Haldul 

Kalam 

f isvasi 

Other species 
Run boos 


7,96,052 Cft 
NH 

40,765 Cft. 

3,129 Cft. 

24,900 Cft. 

5,135 Cft. 

9,S45 Cft, 

9,166 Cft. 

1,000 Tons (4-06 lac numbers) (The 
production of bamboos has gone 
down in preceding 5 years due to 
its gregarious flowering in 1959-60. 
Once the fresh stock is ready it is 
expected that this production will be 
approximately 4 times the present 
one). 

15,959 M. Tons. 

10,338 M. Tons. 

453 Kg. 

219 Quinbils. 

335-14 M. Tons. 

108 Vf. Tons. 

fhe present annual production of various forest produce is still 
inadequate to warrant establishment of industrial enterprises. 


Fuel 
Fodder 
Roslio grass 

<jum (Kadhai and other). 
Hirda fruit 
Ridi leaves 
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Revonie and Expenditure: The following data gives the annual 
expenditure and revenue from the forests managed by Forest Department 


in the district: 

Period 

Revenue 
(Gross) 
lac Rs. 

Total 

Surplus or 
Deficit, lac Rs. 
(-f or—) 

1920-21 to 1924-25 

2-322 

1 956 

+ 0-366 

1925-26 to 1929-30 

3-169 

2-555 

+ 0-614 

1930-31 to 1934-35 

2-579 

1-657 

+ 0-922 

1935-36 to 1939-40 

2-212 

1-570 

+ 0-642 

1940*41 to 1944-45 

4 956 

2-641 

+ 2-315 

1945-46 to 1949-50 .. 

12-233 

4-892 

+ 7-341 

1950-51 to 1954-55 

17-034 

5-042 

+ 11-992 

1955-56 to 1959-60 

42-194 

11 361 

+ 30-833 

1960-61 

53-796 

23-274 

+ 30-522 

1961-62 

70 369 

21-310 

49-059 

1962-63 

45-055 

37-175 

+ 7-880 

l%3-64 

72-632 

39-631 

+ 33-001 

1964-65 

108 8.35 

40-191 

+ 68-644 

1960-61 to 1964-65 

70137 

32-315 

1 - 37-822 


There are no forest-based industries in the district. Exploitation of 
timber and fuel-wood is mostly carried out through the agency of Forest 
Labourers’ Co-operative Societies. There arc 33 Forest Labourers’ Co¬ 
operative Societies in the district exploiting about 80 coupes annually 
Exploitation of bamboos is still done by consumers directly. 

The disposal of timber, firewood and charcoal is carried out either 
through the agency of the Forest Labourers’ Co-operative Societies or 
by departmental agency. Two major depots in the district are run by the 
department, one at Nasik and the other at Vani. From the year 1960-61, 
the material from forests of Surgana Range was being taken to Waghai 
in Dangs, district of Gujarat State where a departmental sale depot was 
being run. This depot has been closed since 1965. However, two Forest 
Labourers’ Co-operative Societies are still taking their material to Waghai 
for disposal. 

In addition, two main sales depots and a number of retail depots have 
been established at various centres in the district which mainly cater to 
the local demand. 

Much of the timber sold in departmental depots is purchased dy out¬ 
siders and exported to adjacent districts of Poona, Ahmadnagar and 
Thana. Likewise, some of the small sized timber from border areas of 
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Thana diitrict still continues to be transported to Ghoti for sale to 
surroi tiding villagers. 

Working Plans : There are different working plans^ for the different 
forests in the State. For the exploitation of forests the working plans are 
chalked out systematically and scientifically. The forests in Peint and 
adjoining areas are worked under selection-cuni-improvement system 
under Dangs plan and Surgana scheme. The above Ghat forests are 
worked under clear felling reserves system and artificial regeneration in 
suitable areas with teak and injaili. In the thinly wooded areas efforts 
are made to reclothc the forests as far as possible. 

Developmental Schemes : The following important sehemes have been 
included m the Third Five-Year Plan for the development of forests in 
the district: 

(11 riantation of valuable trees. —Plantation of teak and eucalyptus 
has lieen carried out in 182* 109 hectares (450 acres) involving an outlay 
of Ks. O'56 lakh. 

(21 Survey and demarcation of forests. —There is a proposed plan 
to survey an area measuring 45,324'832 hectares (1'12 lakh acres) for 
which the outlay sanctioned is Rs. O' 30 lakh. In the year 1961-62, survey 
and demarcation work in 64'75 km* (25 sq. miles) was completed. 

(3) Afforestation for soil conservation. —The area measuring 2,792 • 333 
hectares (6,900 acres) is proposed to be afforested which will involve 
an outlay of Rs. 5 10 lakhs. In the year 1961-62 afforestation was 
done in 112'300 hectares (277'50 acres). 

(4i Development of forest pastures. —It is also proposed to carry out 
plantationofpasturesin485-623hcctare8(l,200acres) and fencing to 
be d ant! over nine miles with an outlay of Rs. T07 lakhs. Plantation 
work ill 52-002 hectares (128'50 acres) has already been done in 
1961-62. 

(5 i Development of minor forest produce. —Financial and physical 
targets tire not available separately for the district. Under the scheme* 
an i..rta of 40'468 hectares (100 acres) was planted with bamboo 
spec ies in the year 1961-62. 

In addition about 200 nursery beds for raising bamboo plantation 
were prepared during the same year. 


FISH AND FISHERIES 

Water resources: The district is traversed by two main rivers, the 
Godat’ari and the Girna. Many small streams meet the Godavari during 
its course in the district, the important amongst these being the Kadva, 

' District Census Handbook, 1961 


V:f 4613-3 
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Darna and Nasardi. The Girna is also formed of many streams, the 
prominent being the Aram, Mosam, Panjan and Maniad. The total 
length of the fluvial waters within the district is about S60 kilometres. 

Water reservoirs for irrigation ofier good scope for development of 
reservoir fisheries. The main reservoirs in the district are Chankapur 
416-826 hectares (1,030 acres), Gangapur 2,428-116 hectares (6,000 acres) 
and Darna 3,253-675 hectares (8,040 acres). Out of 57 tanks, which are 
either perennial, long or short seasonal, there are only 5 perennial tanks 
and the approximate total water-spread area of the reservoirs, tanks and 
ponds is about 9,186-372 hectares (22,700 acres). 

Fishes : The bulk of the commercial catch from the rivers and streams, 
comprises mainly Murrels, Catfishes and minor varieties of carps. The 
estimated fish production from riverine resources approximates 45 metric 
tons per annum. 

The important varieties of fishes, occurring naturally in the water 
resources of the district are as under: 

Scientific Name Local Name 

FAMlLy-CypRINTOAE 

Oxygaster clupeoides (Bl.) .. .. Chela 

Rasbora dankonius (Ham.) .. .. Pal or Dandaonya 

Puntius kolus (sykes) .. Kolis 

Funtius sarana (Ham.) .. . 

Cirrhina cirrhosa (Bl.) .. .. .... 

LOACHES 

FAMILY-COBmOAE 
Lepidocephalus guntea (Ham.) 

Noemacheilus botia (Ham.) .. Muri 


CATFISHES 
Clarias batrachus (L.) 


Family-Claridae 

Magur 


Family-Saccx)branchidak 
Heteropneustes fossilis (Bl.) .. Singhec 

Family-Sillridae 

Wallago attu (Schn.) .. .. Daku, Pahadi 

Family-Bacridae 

Mystus aor (Ham.) .. Shingada or Kirkit 

Mystus seenghala (Sykes) .. Shingada or Kirkit 
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Scientific Name Lcwal Name 

KNIFH FISHES 

Family-Notopteridae 

Notapti’ru.f mtopterm (Pallas) .. Chabhar 

Notoplt-nm chitala (Ham.) .. Chalat 

SNAKE-HEADED FISHES 

Family 

Chantw marulius (Ham.) 

Channa striatus (Bl.) 

Cltanna punctatus (Bl.) 

Chart'w ^ochua (Ham.) 

GOBIFS 

Family-Gobudae 

GlosMgohiiis giuris (Ham.) .. Kharabi 

SPING ELLS 

Family-Mastacembelidae 

Masfacernhelus armatus (Lac.) .. Vam, Tambu, 

Methods of Fishing : Gear, which is commonly used in the district 
is the; cast-net, locally called “ Phenk JaV\ Another gear, which is equally 
common, is a drag net, locally called “Mahajal’’ or "Vichari" or 
" To.' The drag net with a three-quarter inch mesh is called “ Mandur ", 
and with one-quarter inch mesh it is called "Pelni Gill net or 
“ Ta/'gadi Jal " is also used in some parts, 

Dr.jg and gill nets are operated mainly in the rivers, when these, prior 
to rr onsoon, run low. 

Mi-.tcrial used for fabricating nets is only cotton twine. After the 
introduction of synthetic material in preparing gear, fishermen in the 
district have been progressively replacing cotton twine with twines of 
synthel c materials, such as Nylon, Terene etc. Twines of synthetic 
material being much more costly than cotton, it compensates this cost 
for advantages in terms of more catch and better durability of synthetic 
twim; nets than nets of cotton twine. To encourage the fishermen to go 
in foi this change, they are given subsidy. 

Besides using nets for catching fish, fishermen in the district use 
funnel-shaped bamboo traps about a metre long with two-third metre 
circular opening. The bamboo traps are operated, mostly during rainy 
season at the corners of rice-fields where water drains off, or in the fair 
weather, in the channels of the small streams. Only small sized fishes are 
caught in the trap. Fishing by rod and line is also practised on a small 
scale 

Fishing Communities : There are about 500 fishermen, who are scat¬ 
tered about in the district, without forming concentrations of fishing 
\1 •I612~.3a 


•Channidae 

.. Phul Murral 
.. Vfurrel 
.. Dhok 
.. Dhok 
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villages. They belong to the communities of Dhimars, Bhois, Kolis and 
Bhils. Dhimars and Bhois depend entirely on fishing, whereas Kolis and 
Bhils catch fish for their consumption only. 

Developmental activities : Considering the potential of water resources, 
particularly the irrigation reservoirs, from the viewpoint of developing 
fisheries in the district and thereby bringing about amelioration in socio¬ 
economic condition of fishermen, the Department of Fisheries has 
established an office in the district under the charge of Assistant Superin¬ 
tendent of Fisheries, Nasik. 

As the natural waters are lacking in large densities of quick-growing 
varieties of fish, such as Catla, Rohu and Mrigal, the water resources, 
particularly the tank and reservoirs are surveyed with a view to bringing 
about on progressive scale as much area of water surface as possible 
under the culture of these three types of fishes. For this purpose, water 
resources in the district are stocked every year with the fry and finger 
lings of major carps. Efforts are also progressively made to produce the 
requisite fry within the district by artificial methods of fish breeding. 

In the socio-economic field, although the fishermen are scattered, 
efforts have been made to organise them into Fishermen’s Co-operative 
Societies. There are, at present six such societies. As a result fishermen 
have come forward to take advantage of the developmental schemes. 
The department helps these societies in getting tanks on lease for the 
purpose of pisciculture, besides giving financial assistance, by way of 
loan and subsidy, on the essential commodities required for the trade, 
such as nylon and cotton twines, boats etc. Similar financial assistance 
is also granted for construction of rearing and nursery tanks, desilting 
and renovating tanks and screening of the outlets with a view to increase 
the production of fish. 

WILD ANIMALS AND BIRDS 

The thinning of the forests, the spread of tillage, the destruction of 
their natural food have almost entirely driven out the stock of wild 
animals in the district. Of wild animals, the tiger, vagh (Felis tigris) that 
was common in Baglan, Malegaon and in the west of the district, the 
hunting leopard, China (Felis Jubata), the Indian black bear, aswal 
(Ursus labiatus), the stag, iombar (Rusa aristotelis), the spotted deer, 
chital (Axis maculatus), the blue bull, nilgay (Portax pictus), wild boar, 
dukkar (Sus indicus) and various other animals which were once found 
in considerable number prior to 1880 have now for the reasons stated 
above disappeared. Amongst the common species of the wild animals 
which now occur in the forests of the district include panther, bibla (Felis 
pardus), wolf, landga (Canis pallipes), Sambar, etc. All of them however, 
are occasionally found in areas of the district below the ghat. Bhekar 
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and 'viki boar are also found in small number below the ghat area. Fox, 
monkeys, mungus and jackals are commonly found throughout the 
district. The Baglan panthers were said to be of specially large size, many 
of them over seven feet in length. Now the panthers that are still found 
in the forests cause a lot of damage to the domestic cattle such as sheep, 
goats, etc. as there is practically no game in the forests. 

Of the game birds, the species such as ducks, teals, sand grouses, 
quails, green pigeons, black-bucks etc. are commonly found in the district. 

The description of the wild animals and birds generally found in the 
district including their habits and habitats etc. is as follows: 

Panther Bibla (Felis Pardus) : It is a nocturnal animal having black 
cloudy spots on body. When compared with tiger it is smaller in size but 
more cunning and dangerous. It has the habit of taking the kill to 
roofs or over branches and cover it with leaves. Its pray is varied and 
includes all small game, pigs, deer, monkeys, young domesticated 
live-stock, and porcupines. It is often found on the outskirts of villages, 
carrying away village dogs and prefers scrubby jungles to dense 
forests. Unlike tiger it is a filthy feeder and eats away even the entrails 
alo ng with the other parts of the body. 

Wolf Landga (Canis palUpes) : It is seen occasionally in the below 
ghat area. But the number is not considerable. 

Hyaena Taras {Hyaena Striata) : Morphologically it resembles a dog, 
but has yellowish grey-coloured body with black stripes like that of 
a t:ger. It lives mostly on kills killed by either tiger or panther, eating 
all Kite putrefied flesh left over by them. Often it eats bony portions left 
over by tigers or panthers. It also prowls at night near the outskirts of 
villages for fowls or stray dogs. 

Stag Sambar (Rusa aristotelis) : It occurs in the flat country as well 
as on the hills in the district, often coming out in open grassy areas 
in 1 he evening. However the number of stags is considerably small in 
Nadk forests. Generally they cause damage to the crops. 

The Barking Deer Dhardia {Cervulus aureus) : Barking deer is a dark 
chccoliite coloured deer so named because of its alarm call resembl¬ 
ing the bark of a dog. This alarm call is given when it feels the presence 
of carnivora in the near vicinity. Thus this animal is supposed to be 
a fr iend of other herbivorous animals as well as those of shikaris. 

Antelopes: (1) Antelope Cervicapra (Black Buck). 

(2) Gazelle beimettii (chinkara) or Indian Gazella. 

(3) Tetraceros quadricomis (Four-horned Antelope). 

(4) Boselaphus Tragocamelus (Nilgai). 

These htive hollow horns seated on bony cores, and are never shed. 
It is seen occasionally in this region. Due to large scale illicit shikar 
these have been practically reduced to negligible numbers. 

Black buck is having spiral horns running to 0-76 metre (30 inches) 
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and the glossy back of the upper two-thirds of an old buck’s coat 
contrasts sharply with the white of the under parts. 

Chinkara: It prefers mostly scrubby parts. Four horned antelopes 
(Chousinga) mistaken for chinkara, have no black colour on the face. 
They have two pairs of upright horns. The front pair is 5 cm. (2 inches) 
long and the rear pair is 10 cm. (4 inches) long. Moreoften the front 
pair forms merely small knobs. They move solitary or in pairs. 

Nilgai; It is a big clumsy beast, the males are dark blue grey and 
the cows brown. 

Wild boar Dukkar (Sus Cristatus) : It causes lot of damage to crops. 
It resembles the domestic pig in appearance but is much more active 
and strong. It is mostly vegetarian. It destroys more than it eats. 
Complaints of vast damage are always received from the villages 
adjacent to forest areas. They are found practically all over the district. 

The Jackal Kolha (Canis aureus) : It is a dull brownish black-coloured 
animal. They occur in pairs or in small groups and live mostly on 
leftover tiger kills and village fowls, etc. 

Duck (Sarkidiornis melariotos) : A large duck has black and green 
colour above and whitish below head and neck and bears black spots. 
There is a swollen knob at the base of drake’s bill. It walks and dives 
well and perches freely. It is found in the vicinity of open ponds and 
feeds mostly on insects and frogs. It gives a low grating croak and 
a loud honk in the breeding season. 

Of Ducks and teals there are few varieties; they are the Brahmani 
Duck, the whistling teal, the Pintail, the spot bill Duck, the common 
teal and the blue winged teal. They occur commonly in the district. 

Of quails both the Bush Quails (perdicula asiatica and padicula 
argoondah) are found in brushwood throughout the year. 

Rain Quail : It is grey coloured quail with the upper part of the 
breast, black. It is distinguishable from grey quails by the absence 
of buff and brown cross bars on the primaries. Usually, it is found 
hiding in grass lands which provide both food and cover. 

Sandgrouse, both the common and painted (pterocles exuctus and 
pterocles fasciatus) are common in the district. 

The green pigeons are seen wherever banian trees are plentiful. 


SNAKES * 

This district is covered by a very high plateau in the north-west region 
which extends far south. In the east and other directions are fertile plains 


* The section) on Snakes is contributed by Dr. P. J. Deoras, D.Sc,, Ph.D. (DUNELM), 
M.Sc., LL.B., F.E.S.I. Sahitya-Visharada, Bombay. 
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which are inundated by rivers coining down from the Plateau. One, 
therefore, finds rocky mountainous regions on the west, some part of 
north ami south and quite fertile black soil in the east. This geographical 
situati on in the district has made it fairly rich in varied fauna and flora. 
There are snakes in numbers on the west while the other regions have 
few oi them. The population in the west being sparse, the incidence of 
snake bite deaths are few as compared to the one in the east. 

The following snakes have been recorded from the district:— 

Non-poisonous 

Typhlops Braminus. 

Lvcijdon Aulicus. 

Lropeltis Nacrolepiss. 

Oiigodon Arnensis. 

Si oyiiophis Subpunctatus. 

Boigii Trigonata. 

Coiuber Helena. 

Matioprsthodon Plumbicolor. 

Poisonous 

N:tja Naja. Russell’s Viper. 

Biing.)rus Coarulus. Echis Carinatus. 

Callophis Melanurus. Trimeresurus Gramineus. 

Nod- PoisoEHius. Typhlops braminus: It is brown dorsally with a lighter 
colour Ntiitrally. The head and tail regions are blunt. The snake looks 
like an oversized earthworm, without the cross-markings. The scales 
on the body are semi-circular and imbricate i.e., covering one another. 
It is nearly blind with very tiny eyes. At the tail end is a small spine 
for digging. This blind primitive snake is found on decaying vegetable 
matter, burrowing there to feed on tiny grubs and decaying matter. There 
are haj dly ary teeth in the mouth and it may in defence open the same 
and try id scratch a small wound. It sometimes comes into the house 
with tbs ilecaying soil and is seen in the bathrooms. It is a absolutely 
harmlei s Miake. 

Uropi llts nacrolepiss: In the hilly regions of the district is found this 
obtuse tailed dark brown snake with yellow and red dots on the hind 
regions. The tail is blunt and ends in a rhomboid surface with a blunt 
sharp eiige In fact this characteristic about the tail marks out the snake 
from others. It grows to about sixteen inches. It has distinct upper scales 
as well IIS ventrals. The eyes are also distinct on the head and it feeds 
on worns and decaying matter. The tail could inflict an injury, but is 
normally used for digging purpose. It is not seen inside houses and is 
a harmless snake. 

Oligotion arnensis: This snake often found near human habitation, 


Dryophis Nasutus. 
Elaphe Helena. 
Coronella Brachyura. 
Natrix Stolata. 

Natrix Piscator. 

Ptyas Mucosus. 
Python Molurus. 

Eryx Conicus. 
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grows to about two feet and is characterised by chevron-shaped black 
mark on the head and well defined black-cross bars or transversely 
arranged spots on the brown body extending up to the tail. It is often 
mistaken to be a krait from which it differs by the absence of hexagonal 
central row of dorsal scales. This is called a Kukri-snake, and it feeds on 
garden worms and refuse. It may come inside houses but is a harmless 
snake. 

Lycodon aulicus: This wolf snake is met along with the kukri snake 
inside the houses. They are excellent climbers and range upto two and 
half feet in length. It is light brown or grey dorsally with 12-19 white 
cross bars that expand laterally. The bars may have brown spots also, 
or may be only undefined spots. The head is brown and unlike the kukri 
snake it does not have any chevron-shaped marks. It lays eggs and the 
female lies curled up over the eggs for some days. It feeds on lizards, 
insects, skinks, mice and frogs. This snake too is mistaken to be a krait 
from which it differs inasmuch as there are no hexagonal dorsal scales 
in Lycodon. 

Sibynophis subpunctatus: This small snake measuring about 16 inches, 
is light brown above with vertebral series of black spots. Lips are yellow, 
nape dark brown and a yellow transverse bar between the eye. It is a well 
defined non-poisonous snake, with teeth in both the jaws and is normally 
found in the hilly regions. 

Boiga triagonata: This snake is arboreal and nocturnal in habit. It 
remains coiled up on trees and is of a vicious disposition. Grey dorsally 
it has darker series of black edged chevron-shaped marks, connected on 
the vertebral line and black stripe from eye to angle of jaw. This snake 
with least provocation inflates the body, coils the anterior region and 
raises the head in a menacing way. It strikes tenaciously and feeds on 
lizards, birds and small mammals. It grows to about two feet in length 
and is very commonly found in the plains. 

Coluber Helena: This racer snake growing to a feet in length is grey 
dorsally and has white black-edged cross-bars that join posteriorly to 
form spots. These spots are indistinct in the hinder region being replaced 
by narrow cross bars only. Two chevron shaped marks are present behind 
the vertex and the neck region. 

Macropisthodon plumbicolor : This green-keelback snake growing to 
2 feet is characterised by its grass green colour with dark chevron-shaped 
marks on the neck. It has a black stripe from eye to mouth and transverse 
black spots on the back and tail. It is a common snake in the hilly regions 
where it sometimes enters houses. It is a very gentle snake but when 
alarmed inflates the body and may raise the neck like a cobra. It feeds 
primarily on frogs and toads. 

Dryophis nasutus : This parrot green whip snake, locally known as 
‘ Harantol * is very common in the district. It is a very thin snake growing 
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to 5 feet in length and having a pointed elliptical head with a specially 
pointed snout. On the green body are black and white spots and yellow 
lines along the outer margins of ventrals. The snake often remains coiled 
on trees and keeps the head suspended in the form of twig. Many a time 
peopte going up a tree eneounter this snake and think that it can hypno¬ 
tise a nun; this is not true. 

Ehplie Helena: This trinket snake has a vicious temperament and feeds 
primarily on small mammals, lizards and frogs. It is dark brown above 
with black cross-bars having white ocelli. It has a vertical streak below 
the eye and an oblique one behind, completes the colour pattern. It is 
also 1 snake of the hilly region. 

CoroneUa brachyura: This snake is olive brown above, with indistinct 
light variegations on the anterior half of the body. It grows to 2 feet and 
is not a very common snake. 

Notrix stolata; This striped keel-back snake is extremely common 
durij'ig rains, all over the district. It is locally known as “ Naneti ” or 
“ Sitakilat ”. It grows to 3 feet, is rather thin and is very docile and as 
such could be handled easily. It is olive green with black spots or reti¬ 
culated cross-bars insected by two dorso-lateral buff coloured stripes. 
It feiids on small frogs. 

Natrix pheator; This checkered keel-back is locally known as “ Pan- 
Diwad ’’and is found all over the district especially near water accumula¬ 
tions. It is a thick snake growing to 4 feet in length and has olive colour 
with black checker-board marks all over the body, especially in the hind 
region. The snake is very timid, which with least disturbance enters into 
wate r and mud. It is not poisonous but when provoked bites tenaciously. 

Ptyas mucoxus: This very long snake growing to a length of 8 to 10 feet 
is ch rome yellow with black borders on its scales; particularly in the hind 
region. The head bears black borders to shield. It is a good climber and 
can lie .i knot by its tail to tree or any such object. It is believed that this 
snak: by tying such a knot to legs of cattle, sucks the milk from the 
udders. There is no truth in this belief. It emits foul smell and also a faint 
sound when handled roughly. Locally it is called “ Dhaman ” and is 
present all over the district. 

Pyiluin imlurus: At the foot hills this thick snake weighing some times 
2,000 pounds and growing to 20 feet in length is found hunting mammals, 
which it kills by strangulation and constriction. This is locally known 
as “ Ajgar ” and is dark brown with faint purple patches on the body 
and 1 lancet shaped mark on the head. Near the vent arc two spurs which 
are used to inflict injuries. Many wild tribes eat this snake. 

E>y:: conkus: Locally known as “ Dutondya ” or “ Durkya ghonas ”, 
this thick, blunt tailed snake is many times mistaken to be the young one 
of a python. It remains sluggish and coiled up, and often partly buried 
in soil The colour is chocolate brown with variegated deep grey patches 
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all over the body. The tail being blunt people suspect that it has two heads, 
which is not true. This is a snake of the plains. 

Poisonous. Naja naja: The common cobra locally known as “ Nag ” 
is the common poisonous snake of the plains. In the cotton growing 
regions of the district the colour many a times is dark; but in other 
regions it is brown with or without spots on the body. This snake always 
has a hood on which is present a biocellate mark dorsally and three 
faint dark lines and two black spots ventrally. When alarmed it raises 
the hood and strikes. There are some specimen without the biocellate 
mark, but nevertheless cobra will always have a hood. On Nagpanchami 
day it is worshipped. Twelve milligrams of the poison are able to kill a full 
grown human being. The only remedy is to take a specific antivenin 
intravenously. This snake accounts for the maximum number of deaths 
caused by a poisonous snake in the district. It grows to 6 feet in length. 

Bungarus coarulus: It is locally called “ Maniyar ”. This steel blue 
snake with single or double cross bars on the entire body is found in 
crevices even near houses. The dorsal scales are hexagonal which is 
a distinguishing mark on the species. It is timid, but when greatly disturbed 
it will bite and run away. The lethal dose of the poison is only 6 milligrams 
and only a proper antivenin can save the victim. It has thus the most 
toxic poison. It grows to 4 feet. 

Callophis melanurus: This snake of the hilly region, locally known as 
" Raat ” is pink below and bears a dark striped head with tiny black dots 
all over the body. It is a small snake growing to 2 feet and is poisonous. 

Russell’s viper: Locally known as “ Ghonas ”, it is another common 
poisonous snake Qf the locality. It is brown with three rows of elliptical 
deep brown scales on the body. This thick snake with a triangular head 
has small scales and hisses loudly and continuously. It coils the anterior 
region of the body before attack and its fangs are nearly half an inch long. 
The poison is vasotoxic and only 15 milligrams prove fatal. The only 
sure cure is the antivenin. 

Echis carinatus: Locally known as “ Phoorsa ” or " Dhul-nagin ”, 
this small snake is seen in the plains. It moves by side winding and making 
a noise by rubbing its serrated scales during his movement. It is never 
more than 16 inches in length and apart from the diamond shaped 
rectangles on a brown body it has an arrow mark on the triangular head. 
In spite of the size, the lethal dose of the venom is 8 milligrams. Antivenin 
is the only sure remedy against its bite. 

Trimeresurus gramineus : This bamboo pit viper is met with in the 
bamboo forests of the district. The snake is green with a triangular head 
which has a pit behind the nasal opening. It is poisonous. 


* iN sH 
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ANCIENT PERIOD 

Pre-History; From archaeological excavations carried on by 
THE Deccan College, Poona, under the auspices of the University 
of Poona in 1950-51. it appears that the territory round Nasik, the 
headquarters of the Nasik District, was occupied in the Early Stone 
Age. 'r'hough statigraphical evidence is still lacking, tools of trap 
rock i lu laderistic of that age. such as cleavers, scrapers and hand-axes, 
have t)eea found from the buried river bed at Gangavadi, 10 miles 
north-'\cst of Nasik. The earliest period known from excavations is 
the Clialcolithic or Early Bronze Age. It is evidenced by refined 
micro! iilis--trapeze, lunates and two-edged blades of chert and chalce¬ 
dony in association with an ixtbre-washcd orange coloured pottery, 
occasi ariilly painted with red or black bands.’ The characteristic 
featui;s <:if this period as brought to light during excavations at Nasik, 
Nevasi and other places in the Deccan may be described as 
follows: — 

“ I'hc earliest habitations of the people of this period must have 
beei in the river valleys. The thick forests which must have covered 
them weie first cut down with their stone and copper tools. The 
elo'ated sides on the banks of the rivers were chosen for a settlement. 
Each -iettlement may have consisted of about 50 or 100 huts. The 
hul l i^'erc small, measuring about 10 feet by 9 feet and were either 
rectangular or round. They were constructed with wooden posts, 
the Willis being of mud and the roof of bamboo matting, dry leaves 
etc covered with a layer of mud. The houses were furnished with 
lariie iitid small storage jars, bowls {vatis) and vessels {lotas) with long 
spouts Their red surface was painted in black with geometric designs 
or figures of animals. They wore garments of cotton and probably 
also of silk. For their ornaments they used beads of semi-precious 
stones, crystal, terracotta and rarely of copper and even of gold. 
Silver was unknown. Bangles were made of copper, burnt clay or 
bones, rarely of ivory. 

* The section of Ancient Period is contributed by Mahamahopadhyava 
D'. V V. Mirashi, Nagpur. The sections from mediieval period up to 
I'Mi arc contribute by Or. B. G. Kuntc, M.A., Ph.D. (Economics), 
Pli.L) (History), Executive Editor and Secretary. The sections from 1X60 
orvvards are contributed by Prof. R. V. Oturkar, M.A., Poona, and revised 
b> Dr. B. G. Kunte. 

' R'on the Excavations at Nasik and Jorwe, 1950-51, pp. 6-7. 

- Suiri 'jar.sed from H. D. Sankalia’s Indian Archcrology Today, p. 88 f. 
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For weapons they used products of chalcedony blade industry, flat 
copper axes and slings with round balls of various sizes. Their tools 
were made of dolerite and copper. I'hey pounded their grains with 
plano-convex rubber stones. Besides, they ate beef, mutton, pork, 
venison and river fish. Hunting and animal grazing formed their 
main occupations. 

They buried their dead either within the house floor or outside. 
The children were buried in wide-mouthed jars. The dead were 
provided with bowls, spouted vessels and necklaces of copper and 
camelian. 

Economically these people were in a pastoral-cum-hunting-cum- 
agricultural stage and lived in small villages on river-banks. They 
still used stone for various purposes, the use of copper being rare. 
This kind of life continued until it was changed by a fresh influx 
of people who came with a knowledge of iron, agriculture and 
town-planning in about the fourth century B.C. 

Who these peojde were is not definitely known, but one plausiUe 
conjecture is that they belonged to some of the Aryan trills. This 
theory, however, needs confirmation by stronger evidence.”. 

The above gleanings are from the excavations at such places as 
Nasik, Jorve and Nevasa in the Deccan. The duration of this Early 
Bronze Age is surmised by archasologists to be from 1500-1000 B.C 
to 500 B.C. 

We shall next see what light is thrown on this period by literary 
sources. According to literary tradition, when the Aryans penetrated 
to the Deccan, the whole re^ou was covered by a thick jungle, which 
extended southward from Central India. Agastya was the first Aryan 
who crossed the Vindhya and fixed his residence on the bank of the 
Godavari. This memorable event is commemorated by the mythical 
story which represents Vindhya as bending before his guru Agastya 
when the latter approached him. The sage asked the mountain to 
remain in that posture until he returned from the south, which he 
never did. Agastya was followed by .several other sages who established 
their hermitages in different regions of the south. The cluster of 
hermitages on the bank of the Godavari was called Janasthana to 
distinguish it from the surrounding forest country. The region to the 
south of the Godavari was inhabited by the aborigines, who are called 
Rakshasas in the Ramayana. The sages living in Janasthana were 
constantly harassed by these Rakshasas. “These shapeless and ill- 
looking monsters testify to their abominable character by various cruel 
and terrific displays. They implicate the hermits in impure practices 
and perform great outrages. Changing their shapes and hiding in 
thickets adjoining the hermitages, these frightful beings delight in 
terrifying the devotees; they cast away their sacrificial ladles and 
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vessels ; thc> pollute cooked oblations and utterly deble the offerings 
with bk«Hi. I'hese faithless creatures inject frightful sounds into the 
ears of ilie faithful and austere hermits. At the time of the sacrifice 
they snatch away the jars, the flowers and the sacred grass of these 
sober-minded men 

We <cara from the Ramayana that Rama, accompanied by his 
brother Lakshraana and wife Sita, met Agastya on the bank of the 
Godavan. The sage presented him with a bow and two quivers and 
advised him to settle down at a place called Pancbavati from the five 
great banyan trees which grew there. Even now there are some caves 
near Punchavati on the Godavari, which go by the name of Sita- 
Gumpha ‘ Sita's Cave and which have in a large niche in the back 
wall the images of Rama. Lakshmana and Sita. Here Rama is said 
to have lived for some time and killed many Rakshasas who were 
harassing the sages. From here Sita was abducted by the demon king 
Ravana, which ultimately led to the invasion Lanka by Rama with 
the help of (he monkey hosts. 

The earliest literary mention of Nasik. the headquarters of the 
district, xcurs in a Varttika of Katyayana (circa 250 B.C.) on Panini’s 
Sutra 0*1, 1, 63) as explained by Patanjali. Katyayana’s Varttika 
implies ".he name Nasikya of a dty (nagara) which was evidently 
the same as modem Nasik. Later, ti e name occurs in several sub¬ 
sequent works such as the Brihtsamhita of Varahamihira (6th ccn. 
A.D.), Vayii, Varaha and other Puranas. Nasik was, however, more 
famous as a holy tirtha than as the headquarters of a territorial 
division. Ciovardhana, which still retains its ancient name and lies 
a few miles from Nasik, was the chief town of the division as appears 
from an inscription in the so-called Pandu-lena caves.* 

Janasthana and Panchavati were situated on the fringe of the 
great fonisi called Dandkaranya. the story of which is narrated in 
the Uttai ak anda of the Ramayana. We are told that a large country 
was founded north of the Godavari by Vidarbha, the son of Rishabha- 
deva. His capital was Kundinapura in the Amravati district. Agastya 
married a princess of this country, Lopamudra by name. Agastya is 
the seer of some hymns of the Rigveda. His wife Lojjamudra is 
mentioned in Rigveda I, 179,4. The Ramayana states that Danda or 
Dandaka. the son of Ikshvaku and grandson of Manu, ruled over 
the country between the Vindhya and Shaivala mountains with his 
capital at Madhumanta. He led a voluptuous life and once upon 
a time violated the daughter of the sage Bhargava. The sage then 
cursed the king that his whole kingdom would be devastated by 
a terrible dusi-.storm. The whole country between the Vindhya and 

* Muir's Original Sacred Texts, Vol. V. 

* Ep. tnd . Vol. VIII, p. 82 f. 
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Shaivala mountains, extending over a thousand yojanas, was conse¬ 
quently turned into a great forest, which since then came to be known 
as Dandakaranya. It was in this forest that the Shudra ascetic Shambuka 
was practising penance. According to the notions of those days, this 
was an irreligious act and so Rama belieaded him and revived the 
life of a Brahmana boy, who had died prematurely. The place where 
Shambuka was beheaded is still shown on the hill of Ramtek, about 
28 miles from Nagpur. In the Vttany'amacharita Bhavabhuti tells us 
that the Dandaka forest extended southward from this place up to 
Janasthana on the Godavari. 

The Central part of the Deccan was divided into several countries 
known by different names. The region on the north of the Godavari, 
west of Vidarbha, now included in the Aurangabad district, was known 
by the name of Mulaka. This country together with its capital 
Pratishthana (modem Paithan) is mentioned in the Pali literature. 
To the north of it lay the country of Rishika, now called Khandesh. 
Along the southern bank of the Godavari extended the country of 
Ashmaka (Pali, Assaka), which comprised the modem Ahmadnagar 
and Bid districts. Later, this region was included in the country of 
Kuntala, which extended far to the south. It included what is now 
known as the Southern Maratha country as well as Northern Karnataka 
and the Shimoga and Chitaldurg districts of the old Mysore State. 
In an inscriptional passage the upper valley of the Krishna is said 
to be included in the country of Kuntala.* In the Vdayasundarikatha 
of Soddhala (11th cen. A.D.) Pratishthana on the Godavari is said to be 
the capital of the Kuntala country. In early times Kuntala was 
probably induded in the larger country called Maharashtra. The 
Aiholc inscription (7th cen. A.D.) speaks of three Maharashtras 
which probaWy comprised Vidarbha. Western Maharashtra and 
Kuntala. In later times Kuntala came to denote the predominantly 
Kanarese-speaking country included in the Mysore State. It is described 
as a seven and half lakh province. The Early Chalukyas of Badami 
and the Later Chalukyas of Kalyani were known as Kuntaleshvaras 
or lords of Kuntala. In early times, however, the districts of Kolhapur, 
Satara, Sholapur, Ahmadnagar and Bid which are now Marathi¬ 
speaking, were induded in Kuntala. As we shall see later, the Early 
Rashtrakutas, who were ruling over this territory, were known as 
Kuntaleshvaras (Lords of Kuntala). 

The modem districts of Osmanabad, Bidar, Gulbarga, Medaka and 
Raichur, now included in the States of Maharashtra, Mysore and 
Andhra Pradesh, were probably comprised in the country of Mahishaka. 
The references' to this country occurring in the Puranas and the Epics, 


* Ep. Ind: Vol. XII, p. 153. See Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. I, p. 9, n. 4. 
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sugge it that it was situated in the Deccan. The Ramayana, for instance, 
couples the Mahishaka country with Vidarbha and Rishika (Kbandesh) 
as countries of the south to which Sugriva directed the monkeys to go 
in searcli of Sita. Other references to this country in the Mahabharata 
and flic Piiranas also indicate its situation in this region. As we 
shall see later, a Shaka family which was ruling over this territory 
as shown by the finds of its coins was known as Mahisha. 

Mauryas i Coming to historical times, we find that all this 
territory was included in the Empire of Ashoka. An inscription issued 
by the Oliarinamahamatra of Ashoka has been found at Devtek 
in the Cliandrapur district of Vidarbha. It was issued in the fourteenth 
regnal scar of Ashoka and interdicts the capture and killing of 
anima. s.^ Again, the fifth and thirteenth rock-edicts of Ashoka mention 
the Raslitrika-Petenikas and the Bhoja-Petenikas. According to many 
schola;s. Petenikas were inhabitants of Pratishthana, the Rashtrikas 
ruled as Maharathis, while the Bhojas held Vidarbha. 

Shuiigas! After the overthrow of the Maurya dynasty in circa 
184 B.( ’ the imperial throne in Pataliputra was occupied by Senapati 
Pushyaniitra. the founder of the Shunga dynasty. His son Agnimitra 
was appc inted Viceroy of Malva and ruled from Vidisha, modem 
Besnajiai, ii small village near Bhilsa. Vidarbha, which had seceded 
from fhc Maurya Empire during the reign of one of the weak 
successors of Ashoka, was then ruled by Yajnasena. He imprisoned 
his cousin Miadhavasena, who was a rival claimant for the throne. 
The sisici of Madhavasena escaped to Malva and got admission to 
the royal harem as a hand-maid to the queen Dharini under the name 
of Ma iivika. Agnimitra, who had espoused the cause of Madhavasena, 
and had sent an army against the king of Vidarbha, fell in love with 
Malavixa and married her. The Malava army defeated the king of 
Vidarbha and released Madhavasena. Agnimitra then divided the 
country- of Vidarbha between the two cousins, each ruling on one 
side of ihf: Varada (Wardha). The story of Malavika forms the plot 
of the Sanskrit play Maiavikagnimiira of Kalidasa. 

KaJit-iasa does not state to what royal family Yajnasena and 
Madhavasena belonged and these names do not occur anywhere else. 
Still, it IS possible to conjecture that they may have been feudatories 
of the Satavahanas, who rose to power in the Deccan soon after the 
death o ' Ashoka. From the Hathigumpha inscription at Udayagiri near 
Bhuvar.ishvara we learn that Kharavela. the king of Kalinga, who 
was a i.'onremporary of Pushyamitra, sent an army to the western 
region, nor. minding Satakami. The latter evidently belonged to the 
Satavahana dymasty as the name occurs often in that family. Kharavela’s 


' Mirar;lii, Siiiclics in Indology, Vol. I, p. 109 /. 
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army is said to have penetrated up to the river Kanhabenna and 
struck terror in the hearts of the people of Rishika. The Kanhabenna 
is evidently the river Kanhan, \vhich flows about 10 miles from Nagpur’ 
and not the river Krishna as is supposed by some scholars ; for the 
latter flows not west but south-west of Udayagiri. Kharavela’s army 
thus invaded Vidarbha. He knew that as the ruler of Vidarbha was 
a feudatory of king Satakami, the latter would rush to his aid. When 
Vidarbha was thus invaded, the people of Rishika (Khandesh), which 
bordered Vidarbha on the west, were naturally terror-stricken. No 
actual engagement seems, however, to have taken place and the army 
returned to Kalinga perhaps at the approach of the Satavahana forces. 

Satavahanas : Satakami belonged to the Satavahana family. This 
family derived its name from king Satavahana.* who rose to power 
soon after the death of Ashoka and had his capital at Pratishthana 
(modem Paithan in the Aurangabad district). It received support 
from the local rulers called Maharathis. with whom it formed matri¬ 
monial alliances. This family is called Andhra in the Puramts, but 
that it originally hailed from Western Maharashtra is indicated by 
its earliest insoiptions which are found in the caves at Naneghat near 
Junnar and at Nasik. Its earliest coins issued by its founder Sata¬ 
vahana have been found at Aurangabad and in Vidarbha, In later 
times it extended its rule to Andhra as shown by its later inscriptions 
and coins found in that region. The Puranas call it Andhra evidently 
because if was ruling in that country when the Parana account was 
compiled in the early centuries of the Christian era. 

Though Satavahana was the founder of the family, he is not mentioned 
in the Puranas. The first king of the Andhra {i.e., Satavahana) dynasty 
mentioned in the Puranas is Simukha (Shrimukha). who is also known 
from a relievo statue of his in a cave at Naneghat. We do not know 
the extent of his kingdom, but it must have comprised at least the 
Poona, Nasik, Ahmadnagar and Aurangabad districts. When he ended 
his rule, his son Satakami was a minor and so his brother Krishna 
ascended the throne. He has left an inscription in the cave which he 
got excavated for the Buddhist monks near Nasik. His Mahamatra 
(Governor), who is described as a Shramana of Nasik, is said to have 
caused it to be excavated. Krishna is described in this record as 
belonging to the Satavahana family. This indicates that he was not 
a son of Satavahana, but a grandson or some lower descendant. 

The next ruler of the dynasty was Satakami I. who also is known 
from a relievo figure now mutilated in the aforementioned cave at Nane¬ 
ghat. He seems to have extended his rule over the whole of the Deccan 
and even carried his arms north of the Narmada. King Kharavela 

‘ Mirashi, Studies in Indology, VoL III, p. 46, 

=< Ibid,, Vol. Ill, p. 1 f. 
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of Kalmga, who was his contemporary, sent an army to the west, 
not minding Satakami, who is probably this very ruler. When the army 
reached the Kanhabenna, which, as shown above, is probably identical 
with -he river Kanhan flowing near Nagpur, it struck terror in the hearts 
of the people of Rishika (Khandesh). There was no clash of arms on this 
occasion, but two years later, Kbaravela probably penetrated further 
west as he claims to have received submission from the Rathikas and 
the Bliojakas, who were probably ruling in the Deccan as feudatories 
of th: Satavahanas.^ 

Saiakiirni performed the Rajasuya and Ashvamedha sacrifices (the 
latter twice), which probably commemorated his important victories 
or supremacy in the Deccan and as such, had political significance. He 
performed also several other Shrauta sacrifices such as Agnyadheya, 
Aptorytima, Dasharatra, Trayodasharatra, Angirasatriratra, Shafaratrii, 
Gavamayam etc., all of which were marked by munificent gifts of 
horses, elephants and Karshapanas. They arc recorded in a large but 
now 'lully mutilated inscription in a cave at Naneghat. 

Satukarni left behind two sons, Vedishri and Shaktishri, who are 
mentioned in the aforementioned Naneghat inscription. It was believed 
for a long rime that this record was incised during the minority of the 
former prince when his mother Naganika was acting as a regent; 
but this view is now shown to be erroneous. The inscription describes 
her a.s ruie who fasted during a whole month, who even in her house 
lived ilk:; an ascetic, who led a self-restrained life and was well acquain¬ 
ted with initiatory ceremonies, vows and offerings. She had evidently 
lost all interest in worldly life and was devoting herself to religious 
practice.-. Such a lady is hardly likely to busy herself with the 
governing of an extensive kingdom like that of the Satavahanas. 
As a matter of fact, the inscription describes Vedishri as a very 
brave king, who was a unique warrior on the earth and was the lord 
of Dakshinapatha (Deccan).® 

Vedishri was followed by a number of princes who are named in 
the Pi/rumc list but about whom they furnish little information except 
their rcqni-periods, which also vary in different Purams and even in 
the mami jcripts of the same Puranas. But one name among them is 
noteworthy. It is that of king Hala, the reputed author of the 
GathasiiptashtUi, a unique collection of seven hundred Prakrit verses 
descrip ivt^ of the social, religious and economic life of the period. 
Hala flourished in the first century A.D.® 

Some years after Hala’s reign Maharashtra was conquered by the 
Shaka Kshatrapas. Nahapana, a Shaka Kshatrapa probably appointed 

' Ep. Ini, \'ol. XX, p. 79. 

- Minislii. Si'idies in Indology, Vol. I, p. 76 f. 

' I hid. Vol. 1, p. 76 f. 
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by the contemporary Kushana Emperor, was ruling over Konkan, 
Poona. Nasik and some other districts of Maharashtra as well as 
some portion of Central India as far north as Ajmer. Several inscrip¬ 
tions of his son-in-law Ushavadata (Sanskrit, Rishabhadatta) have 
been incised in the Pandu-lena caves near Nasik. Ushavadata was the 
son of Dinika and had married Dakshamitra. the daughter of Nahapana. 
These records in the Nasik caves describe the charities and conquests 
of Ushavadata, who was evidently governing Northern Maharashtra 
and Konkan on behalf of his father-in-law. We learn that Ushavadata 
gave away three hundred thousand cows, constructed gfiats on the 
river Bamasa, assigned sixteen villages to gods and Brahmanas, fed 
a hundred thousand Brahmanas every year, got eight Brahmanas of 
Prabhasa or Somnath Patan married at his expense, constructed rest- 
houses, made gardens and tanks at Bharukachcbha (Broach), Dashapura 
(Mandasor in Malva), Govardhana (near Nasik) and Shorparaga 
(Sopara in the Thana district), provided ferry-boats at the rivers Iba, 
Parada, Damana, Tapi, Karabena and Dahanuka and founded some 
benefactions in the village Nanangda for Brahmanas residing in 
Pinditakavada, Govardhana. Shorparaga and Ramatirtha. The same 
inscription further tells us that he marched to the north at the 
command of Nahapana and rescued the Uttamabhadras who had been 
attacked by the Malayas (Malavas) and then proceeded to the holy 
tiriha Pushkara near Ajmer and there bathed and gave three thousand 
cows and a village in charity. He got a cave excavated in the 
Trirashmi hill near Nasik and assigned it to the Buddhist monks. 
He invested large suras of Karshapanas with the trade-guilds at 
Govardhana and assigned the yearly interest on them for the 
maintenance and well-being of the monks living in the cave excavated 
by him.* In another inscription in the Cave-temple at Karla he is 
said to have assigned the village of Karajika for the maintenance of 
the Bhikshus living in the cave at Valuraka (Karla).* Another 
inscription at Nasik records the gifts made by his wife Dakshamitra. 
In an inscription at Junnar Ayama, the Amatya of Nahapana. has 
recorded his gifts of a mandapa and a cistern evidently for the benefit 
of the mcmks living there. These inscriptions range in date from 
the years 41 to 46, which are usually referred to the Shaka era. 
Nahapana. therefore, flourished in the first quarter of the second 
century A.D. 

VidarUia also was under the rule of another Mahakshatrapa named 
Rupiamma, whose pillar inscription was recently discovered at Pavni 
in the Bhandara district.* It records the erection of a chhaya-stambha 

^Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, p. 82 f. 

> Ibid.. Vol. VII, p. 57 f. 

* Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. IV, p. 109 f. 
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or sculptured pillar at the place. The Satavahanas had. therefore, to 
leave Western Maharashtra and Vidarbha. They seem to have repaired 
to their capital Pratishthana where they ccmtinued to abide waiting 
for a favourable opportunity to oust the Shaka invaden. 

Later, Gautamiputra Satakami retrieved the fortune of his family. 
He made a daring dash into Vidarbha and occupied Benakata (or the 
Wainganga district). Thereafter, he invaded Western Maharashtra 
and defeated Nahapana somewhere in the Nasik district. This is 
shown by his inscription in one of the Nasik caves, wherein he is 
called Benakatakasvami or the lord of Benakata (Wainganga district). 
He extended his rule to a large part of the peninsula, as his chargers 
are said to have drunk the water of the three oceans. The following 
provii ces are specifically mentioned as comprised in his dominion : 
Rishikii (Khandesh). Ashmaka (Ahmadnagar and Bid districts), Akara 
and Avanti (Eastern and Western Malva), Suratha (Kathiavad) and 
Aparjnta (North Konkan). That his empire extended much farther 
is shown by the description that the mountains Setagiri (near Nagarjuna- 
kond), Shristana (in the Kamul district) and Mahendra (between the 
Godavari and the Krishna) were situated in his kingdom. 

After defeating Nahapana, Gautamiputra called back his silver 
coins and rcsstruck them. The hoard discovered at Jogaltembhi in the 
Nasik district contained more than 10,(XX) silver coins so restruck. 

He himself issued a large number of potin coins with the figure of 
an elephant with uplifted trunk on the obverse and the Ujjain symbol 
on the levcrse,' In the hoard of potin coins found at Tarhala in the 
Akolit district of Vidarbha. out of nearly 1,200 decipherable coins, 
as many its 575 were of Gautamiputra. 

Gaut.araiputi'a Satakami was succeeded by his son Vasishthiputra 
Puluraavi, who also ruled over a large kingdom, but seems to have 
lost ‘.onie northern provinces like Akaravanti (Malva) and Surashtra 
(Katliiavad) to the Kshatrapas. He is mentioned by Ptolemy as 
rulinj! at Pratishthana. He was succeeded by his brother Vasishthiputra 
Satakami, who married a daughter of the Shaka Kshatrapa Rudra- 
daman [, Among his successors the most noteworthy was Yajnashri 
Satakami, whose inscriptions and coins have been found over a large 
area. They show that he ruled over a large kingdom extending from 
Konkan in the west to Andhradesha in the east. He issued among 
other types the ship-type lead coins indicative of his rule on the 
maritime province of the Coromandel coast.^ 

Within fifty years after Yajnashri Satakami the rule of the Sata- 
vahaaas came to an end. The Satavahanas were liberal patrons of 
learning and religion. As stated above, the early kings of the family 

* Mirrihi, Studies in Indology, Vol. Ill, p. 38 /. 

* l.' id. Vol. Ill, p. 17 /. 
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peifonned Vedic sacrifices aod lavished gifts on the Brahmanas. 
Krishna. Gautamiputra, Pulumavi and Yajnashri excavated caves and 
donated villages to provide for the maintenance, clothing and medicines 
of the Buddhist monks. As stated above, the Gathasaptashati (or 
Sattasai), an anthology of 700 Prakrit verses is. by tradition, ascribed 
to Hala of this family. Another Prakrit work of the age was the 
Brihatkatha of Gunadhya. It was written in the Paishachi Prakrit 
The original Prakrit work is not extant now, but two Sanskrit versions 
of it, viz., the Kathasaritsaf’ara of Somadeva and the Brihatkatha- 
manjari of Kshemendra, are well known. Gunadhya was a native of 
the town of Supratishtha, which, from references in some grants of 
the Vakatakas, is known to have been situated in the Hinganghat 
tahsil of Wardha district.' It may be identical with the village Pothra, 
situated on a small river of the same name, which joins the Wardha. 

During the age of the Satavahanas the Nasik district was very 
prosperous. It lay on the highway from Tagara and Pratishthana 
to Broach and was an important trading centre. Tagara, modem 
Ter in the Osmanabad district, is mentioned in the Periplus of the 
Erythrean Sea as one of the two famous trading centres, the other 
being Pratishthana, modern Paithan in the Aurangabad district. From 
there various kinds of merchandise were taken to Barygaza (Broach), 
From Pratishthana a great quantity of onyx stone and from Tagara,* 
a plentiful supply of fine linen cloth and all kinds of muslins and 
mallow-coloured stuffs and several other kinds of merchandise were 
carried by wagons to the ports on the western coast. Nasik, which 
lay on these routes, must have greatly prospered by this trade. 

Abhiras: About A.D. 250, the Satavahanas were supplanted by 
the Abhiras in Western Maharashtra and by the Vakatakas in 
Vidarbha. The founder of the Abhira dynasty was Rajan Ishvarasena, 
the son of Shivadatta, who has left an inscription in cave IX at Nasik. 
It records the investment of hundreds of Karshapanas in certain 
guilds at Nasik for providing medicines for the sick among the 
Buddhist mendicants residing in the Viharas of Trirashmi. the hill 
where several caves had been excavated by the Satavahanas and the 
Kshatrapas. Ishvarasena started an era commencing in A.D. 250, 
which later became known as the Kalachuri-Chedi era. The earlier 
dates of this era come from Northern Maharashtra, Gujarat, Central 
India and Vidarbha. Judging by the expansion of this era, Ishvarasena 
and his descendants seem to have ruled a large territory comprising 
Gujarat, Konkan and Northern Maharashtra.* Ishvarasena was 
followed by nine other kings of the family whose names unfortu¬ 
nately do not occur in the Puranas. They only state that they ruled 

' Mirashi. Studies in Indology, Vol. I, p. 65 f. 

* Mirashi, Inscriptions of the Kalachuri-Chedi Era (C. I. 1. Vol. IV), p. xxxiv. 
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for 16'.' years. Frcmi the inscription on a casket recently discovered 
during excavations at Devni Mori in Gujarat we know the name of 
one more king, viz., Rudrasena. The name of this Abhira family, viz., 
Kathikii has also become known from the same source. Rudrasena 
was ruling in the year 127 of the Abhira era,* corresponding to 
A.D. 376-77. The At^iras were later supplanted by their feudatories 
the Traikutakas in circa A.D. 415. 

Traikutakas: The Traikutakas took their family name from the 
mountiiin Trikuta which borders the Nasik district on the west. The 
names of three Traikutaka kings, viz., Indradatta. Dahrasena and 
Vyaghiasena have become known from their inscriptions and coins 
found in the Nasik district and Gujarat. Dahrasena performed an 
Ashva^'fitdha and was, therefore, an independent king. A copper-plate 
grant di.siovered at Pardi in the Surat district records the donation, 
by Diihrasena, of the village Kaniyas-Tadakasarika in the Antar- 
mandali vishaya to a Brahmana residing at Kapura. This vishaya 
compnsed the territory on both the banks of the river Mindhola. 
The donated village is probably identical with Tarsari in the Vyara 
sub-divisroD of the Surat district. Kapura still retains its ancient name 
and is simatisd three miles from Vyara.* Dahrasena was succeeded 
by his son Vyaghrasena who had to acknowledge the supremacy of 
the Viikaiaka king Harishena. His copper-plate grant, dated in the 
year 241 (A.D. 490) of the Abhira era was discovered at Surat and 
record.s the donation of the village Purohita-pallika (modem Pal 
two miles west of Surat).* The coins of both these kings have been 
found n Gujarat and Maharashtra. They have the head of the king 
on the obverse and the chaitya or hill with the sun to the left and the 
respcctjvc legend round the edge inside a circle of dots. The board 
of the.se ooin.s discovered at Indapur in the Poona district contained 
as many as 353 coins.* 

Vakatakas: After the downfall of the Satavahanas, the Vakatakas 
rose tc pcviver in Vidarbha. This dynasty was founded by a Brahmana 
named Vindhyashakti I, who is mentioned in the Puranas as well as 
in an inscription in Cave XVI at Ajanta. His son Pravarasena I, 
called Pravira in the Puranas, ousted Shishuka, the daughter’s son 
of Naga king of Vidisha, who was ruling at Purika at the foot of 
the Riksluivat (Satpuda) mountain. Pravarasena I ruled over an exten¬ 
sive p)rt of the Deccan. He performed several Vedic sacrifices 
including four Ashvamedhas and assumed the title Samrat (Emperor). 
According to the Puranas, he ruled from the aforementioned city of 


» Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. IV, p. 120 f. 
*C. i /.. Vijl. IV. p. 22 f. 

»lbid.. Vol. IV, p. 25 f. 

*lbid., Vul. (V, p. clxxix /. 
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Purika. He had four sons among whom his extensive empire was 
divided after his death. Two of these are known from inscriptions. 
The eldest was Gautamiputra. who predeceased him. His son 
Rudrasena I held the northern part of Vidarbha and ruled from 
Nandivardhana near Ramtek in the Nagpur district. He had the 
powerful support of king Bhavanaga of the Bharashiva family, who 
ruled from Padmavati in the former Gwalior State and who was his 
maternal grandfather. Rudrasena I was a fervent devotee of Maha- 
Uiairava. He had therefore no regard for the ahimsa {vecepts of 
Ashoka. He got some portion of the aforementioned Devtck inscription 
of Ashoka’s Dharmamahamatra chiselled off and had his own record 
incised in its place. ^ The latter proclaims the constructicm of his 
dharmasthana (temple) at Chikamburi (modem Chikmara near Devtek). 

Rudrasena I was followed by his son Prithivishena I. who ruled 
for a long time and brought peace and prosperity to his people. 
During his reign this branch of the Vakatakas became matrimonially 
cormected with the illustrious Gupta family of North India. Chandra- 
gupta n—Vikramaditya married his daughter Prabhavatigupta to 
Prithivishena’s son Rudrasena II probably after securing the Vakataka 
king’s aid in his war with the Western Kshatrapas of Malva and 
Kathiavad. Rudrasena II died soon after accession, leaving behind 
two sons, Divakarasena and Damodarasena alias Pravarasena 11. 
As neither of them had come of age, Prabhavatigupta ruled as regent 
for her elder srm Divakarasena for at least thirteen years. She seems 
to have been helped in the administration of the kingdom by the 
military and civil officers sent by her father Chandragupta H. One 
of these was the great Sanskrit poet Kalidasa, who, while residing at 
the Vakataka capital Nandivardhana, must have often visited Ramagiri 
(modem Ramtek), which lay only three miles away. The theme of 
his excellent lyric Meghaduta seems to have suggested itself to him 
at this place. 

Prabhavatigupta has left us two copper-plate grants. The earlier 
of these, though discovered in distant Poona, originally belonged to 
the Wardha district of VidarUia. It was issued from the then Vakataka 
capital Nandivardhana and records the dowager queen’s grant of the 
village Danguna (modem Hinganghat in the Wardha district) to 
a Brahmana after offering it to the feet of the Bhagavat the 
god Ramchandra) on Karttika shukla dvadashi evidently after observ¬ 
ing a fast on the previous day of the Prabodhini Ekadashi. Some of 
the boundary villages mentioned in the grant can still be traced in 
the vicinity of Hinganghat. They arc described as situated in the 
ahara or territorial division of Supratisbtha. The latter seems to have 

‘C. /. /., Vd. V, p. xxi. 
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comprised roughly the territory now included in the Hingan^at 
tahsii. 

Divakarasena also seems to have died when quite young. He was 
succeeded by his brother Damodarasena, who, on accession, assumed 
the name Pravarasena of his illustrious ancestor. He had a long 
reign of more than thirty years, and was known for his learning and 
liberality. More than a dozen grants made by him have come to 
light One of them made at the instance of his mother Prabhavati- 
guptii in the nineteenth regnal year is noteworthy. The plates record¬ 
ing the grunt were issued from the feet of Ramagirisvamin {i.e., 
god Riiinachandra on the hill Ramagiri. modem Ramtek) and register 
the ip-aiit which the queen had made as on the previous occasion, 
after ob.scrving a fast on the Prabodhini Ekadashi.^ 

Prtivarasena n founded a new city, which he named Pravarapura 
and wliere he shifted his capital some time after his eleventh regnal 
year He built there a magnificent temple of Ramachandra evidently 
at the instance of his mother, who was a devout worshipper of that 
god. Some of the sculptures used to decorate the temple have recently 
been discovered at Pavnar on the bank of the Dham, six miles from 
Wartlha and have led to the identification of Pravarapura with Pavnar 
in the Wardha district.® 

Pravarasena II is the reputed author of the Setubandha, a Prakrit 
kavya in glorification of Ramachandra. This work has been highly 
praised by Sanskrit poets and rhetoricians. According to a tradition 
record(;d b> a commentator of this work, it was composed by Kalidasa, 
who ascribed it to Pravarasena by the order of Vikramaditya (i.e.. 
Chandragupta II). Pravarasena n is also known as the author of 
some Prakrit gathas, which were later incorporated in the Gatha- 
saptiishati.* 

Pravarasena H was succeeded by his son Narendrasena, during 
whore reign Vidarbha was invaded by the Nala king Bhava- 
dattivaman. The latter penetrated as far as the Nagpur district and 
even occupied Nandivardhana. the erstwhile capital of the Vakatakas. 
The Riddhapur plates record the grant which Bhavadatta made while 
on a pilgrimage to Prayaga. The plates were issued later from Nandi- 
vardliana, which was evidently his capital at the time.® In this 
emergency the Vakatakas had to shift their capital again. They moved 
it to Padraapura near Amgaon in the Bhandara district. A fragmentary 
coppcr-platc inscription which was proposed to be issued from 
Padmapuru, has been discovered at the village Mohalla in the adjoining 

• C. /. I.. Vol. V, p, 6 /. 

Vol. V, p. 34 /. 

® Mirashi. Studies in Indology, Vol, II, p. 272 /. 
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Durga district of Madhya Pradesh. This Padraapura is probably 
identical with the birth-place of the great Sanskrit playwright Bhava- 
bhuti, who flourished there in a later age. 

The Nalas could not retain their hold over Vidarbha for a long 
time. They were ousted by Narendrasena’s son Prithivishena II, who 
carried the war into the enemy’s territory and burnt and devastated 
their capital Pushkari, which was situated in the Bastar district of 
Madhya Pradesh. Prithivishena II, taking advantage of the decline of 
the Gupta power, carried his arms to the north of the Narmada. 
Inscriptions of his feudatory Vyaghradeva have been found in the 
former Ajaygad and Jaso States in Central India.‘ 

The elder branch of the Vakataka family came to an end in circa 
A.D. 490. The territory under its rule was thereafter included in the 
dominion of the other or Vatsagulma brandi, to which we may now 
turn. 

The Vatsagulma branch was founded by Sarvasena, a younger son 
of Pravarasena I. Its capital was at Vatsagulma, modem Basim 
(Vashim) in the Akola district of Vidarbha. This branch also produced 
some brave and learned princes. Sarvasena, the founder of this branch, 
is well known as the author of the Prakrit kavya Hmvijaya, which has 
for its theme the brining down of the Parijata tree from heaven. This 
kavya has received unstinted praise from several eminent rhetoricians 
like Anandavardhana.^ 

Sarvasena was followed by his son Vindhyasena, called Vindhya- 
shakti n in the Basim plates, which were issued in the 37th regnal year. 
These plates record the grant of a village situated in the northern marga 
(sub-division) of Nandikata (modem Nanded, the headquarters of 
the district of that name in the Marathwada Division).’ 

Vindhyasena pursued a vigorous policy and defeated the lord of 
Kuntala, who probably belonged to the Early Rashtrakuta dynasty of 
Manapura as shown below. Like his father and grandfather, he 
assumed the title of Dharmamaharaja. His Basim plates record the 
earliest known grant of the Vakatakas. The genealogical portion of 
the grant is written in Sanskrit and the formal portion in Prakrit. This 
shows how the classical language was gradually asserting itself under 
the patronage of the Vakatakas. Ail the earlier inscriptions of the 
Satavahanas are in Prakrit, while all the later grants of the Vakatakas 
are in Sanskrit. 

Vindhyasena 11 was followed by his son Pravarasena II, about 
whom little is known. The Ajanta inscription says that he became 
exalted by his excellent, powerful and liberal rule. He seems to have 

> C. /. /., Vol V, p. 89 /. 
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had a short reign; for. when he died, his son was only eight years 
old. The name of this boy prince is lost in the Ajanta inscription. He 
was followed by his son Devasena. whose fragmentary copper-plate 
inscription is now deposited in the India Office,* London. Another 
record of his reign, inscribed on stone, was recently discovered near 
Basim. It is dated in the Shaka year 380 (A.D. 458-59), and records 
the excravation of a tank named Sudarshana by Svamilladeva, a servant 
of Dev jsena.* 

Devasena was succeeded in circa A.D. 475 by his son Harishena. 
He carried his arms in all directions. A mutilated verse in the 
inscripi.ioii ui Cave XVI at Ajanta states that he conquered Avanti 
(Malva) in the north. Kosala (Chhattisgadh), Kalinga and Andhra in 
the eiisi, (Central and Southern Gujarat) and Trikuta (Nasik 
district) in the west and Kuntala (Southern Maratha Country) in the 
south. ' He thus became the undisputed suzerain of the entire country 
extending from Malva in the north to Kuntala in the south and from 
the Aiahian Sea in the west to the Bay of Bengal in the east. 

Han.shena is the last known Vakataka ruler. As we have seen, he 
had tin extensive empire in the Deccan. The causes that led to the 
sudden disintegration of that great empire have not been recorded in 
bistor;'. but the last chapter of the Dashakumaracharita of Dandin, 
who flourished only about 125 years after the fall of the Vakatakas. 
seem? to have preserved a living tradition about the last period of 
Vakataka rule.' It seems that Harishena’s son, though intelligent and 
accon ip ished in all arts, neglected the study of the Science of Politics 
(Danthnvti). He gave himself up to the enjoyment of {Measures and 
induli’ed in all sorts of vices, neglecting the affairs of the State. His 
subjects imitated him and led a vicious and dissolute life. Finding this 
a .suitable opportunity, the crafty ruler of the neighbouring Ashmaka 
country sent; his minister’s son to the court of Vidarbha. The latter 
ingratiated himself with the king and egged him on in his dissolute 
life. He also decimated his forces by various means. Ultimately, when 
the country was thoroughly disorganised, the ruler of Ashmaka 
instigated the ruler of Vanavasi (in the North Kanara district) to 
invade Vidarbha. The king of Vidarbha called all feudatories to his 
aid and decided to ^ve battle to the enemy on the bank of Varada 
(Wardha). But while he was fighting with the forces of the invader, 
he was treacherously attacked in the rear by some of his own 
feudatories and was killed on the battlefield. Thus ended the Vakataka 
dynasty after a glorious rule of two hundred and fifty years. 

• t. i. L. Vol. V, p. 101 f 
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The Vakatakas were patrons of art and literature. In their age the 
Vaidarbhi riti came to be regarded as the best style of poetry and 
several excellent poetical works were then produced in Vidarbha. 
Kalidasa also adopted the same riti for his works. Some Prakrit 
kavyas were also produced in this period, two of which, viz., the 
Harivijaya of Sarvascna and the Setubandha of Pravarasena, have been 
mentioned above. Three of the caves at Ajanta, viz., the two Vihara 
caves XVI and XVII and the Chaitya cave XIX were excavated and 
decorated with painting and sculptures in the time of Harishena. 
Several temples of Hindu gods and goddesses were also built. The 
ruins of one of these have come to light at Pavnar.^ Others are known 
from references in copper-plate grants. 

According to the Puranas, the Vakataka king Pravarasena I had 
four sons, all of whom ruled as kings. As stated before, the eldest of 
them was Oautamiputra, whose son Rudrasena I founded the 
Nandivardhana branch. The second was Sarvasena, who established 
himself at Vatsagulma. Where the remaining two sons were ruling is 
not known definitely. But one of them may have been ruling over 
Southern Maharashtra. He seems to have been overthrown by Mananka, 
the founder of the Early Rashtrakuta family. The history of this family 
has been unfolded during the last few years. From three copper-iriate 
grants which have been discovered in Southern Maharashtra, we get the 
following genealogy* :— 

Mananka 

1 

Devaraja 

_ I_ 


Mana alias Vibhuraja Avidheya Bhavishya 

I 

Abhimanyu 

Mananka, the progenitor of the family, flourished in circa 
A.D. 350. He founded Manapura, which he made his capital. He is 
described in one of the grants as the illustrious ruler of the Kuntala 
country. As stated before, Kuntala was the name of the upper Krishna 
valley in andent times. The places mentioned in some of the grants 
can be identified in the Satara and Kolhapur districts. Their capital 
Manapura is probably identical with Man, the headquarters of the 
Man taluka of the Satara district. 

These Rashtrakutas of Manapura sometimes came into conflict with 
the Vakatakas of the Vatsagulma branch. The Pandarangapalli j^ates 
of Avidheya state that Mananka harassed the rulers of Ashmaka and 

* Miiashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. II, p. 272 /. 
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Vidarbha. On the other hand, an inscription in Cave XVI at Ajanta 
states that the Vakataka king Vindhyasena (Vindhyashakti II) 
defeated the king of Kuntala, who evidently belonged to this 
Rashtrakuta family. 

From certain passages in the Kuntaleshvaradautya, a Sanskrit work 
ascribed to Kalidasa, which have been cited in the Kavyamimamsa of 
Rajas lie k ha ni. the Shringaraprakasha and the Sarasvatikanthabharana of 
Bhoja and the Auchityavicharacharcha of Kshemendra, we leam that 
the famous Gupta king Chandragupta II—^Vikramaditya sent Kalidasa 
to the court of the king of Kuntala. Kalidasa was at first not well 
received there, but he gradually gained the Kimtalesha’s favotir and 
stayed at his court for some time. When he returned, he reported to 
Vikraniaditya that the lord of Kimtala was spending his time in 
enjovment, throwing the responsibility of governing the kingdom on 
him (i e., on Vikramaditya). This Kuntalcsha was probably identical 
with Devaraja, the son of Mananka.' Through the infiuence of 
Chandragupta II the two royal families of the south, viz., the Vakatakas 
and I lie Early Rashtrakutas were reconciled with each other. Later, 
Hanshena, the last known Vakataka ruler, raided Kuntala and exacted 
a tribute from its king. It is noteworthy that in the eighth uchchhvosn 
of (lie Dashakumaracharita the king of Kuntala is described as 
a feudatory of the Emperor of Vidarbha. 

Contemfwrary with the Vakatakas of Vidarbha and the Early 
Ra.shtrak vitas of Kuntala there was a Sbaka family ruling over the 
Mahishaka country comprising the Osmanabad. Shdapur and Bijapur 
disiriels. 'Ihe founder of this family was the Shaka king Mana who is 
mentioned in the Puranas as the ruler of the Mahishas, i.e., of the 
Mahishaka country.’' The mentitm of his name in the Puranas indicates 
thai: he was a very powerful king, ruling over an extensive territory. 
His cs)in.s have been found at Hyderabad and during excavations at 
Kondapur in the Medak tahsil and at Maski in the Lingasur tahsil 
of the Raichur district. The coins found at Kondapur have, on the 
obver.se, a big svastika in the centre with the legend Mahasenapatisa 
Bharadaiaputasa Saga-Manachutu-kulasa (meaning, ‘ this coin is of the 
Sbaka king, son of Bharadvaja, who is Mahasenapati and belongs to 
the Chutu family ’).’ The coins have on the reverse the thunderbolt 
and an arrow pointing downwards, i^ch connect them with the coins 
of Naba])ana, which also have the same devices. It seems therefore 
that after the extermination of Nahapana by the Satavahana king 
Gautamiputra Satakami, some of his Shaka descendants escaped to the 
Mahishaka country, where in course of time they carved out a small 

' Mirashi, Studies in Indology, Vol. I, p. 10. 
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kingdom. Mana, who. on the evidence of the palaeograi^iy of his 
coin-legends, can be referred to circa A.D. 2S0, seems to have come 
to power at about the downfall of the Satavahanas. At first he issued 
his coins with the title of Mahasenapati. Perhaps he had not proclaimed 
his independence at the time ; but later he issued other coins with the 
legend Rano Saga-Mana-Mahasasa the coin is of the Shaka king 
Mana of the Mahisha dynasty). ‘ These coins which proclaim his title 
of Rajan, were evidently struck when he became independent. 

This Shaka family ruled over the southern parts of the former 
Hyderabad State and the adjoining Kanarese districts for some 
generations. The Puranas say that among the successors of the Andhras 
{i.e., the Satavahanas) there were 18 Shaka kings, who ruled for 
183 years. The Puranas unfortunately do not name these rulers, but 
some of them have become known by the recent discoveries of their 
coins. These kings of the Shaka origin probably used the Shaka era in 
dating their records as their ancestor Nahapana is known to have 
done. This era was probably current throughout their dominions, 
which comprised the southern parts of the former Hyderabad State 
and the adjoining Bijapur and Dharvar districts. The era was later 
taken up by the Chalukyas of Badami when they rose to power in the 
sixth century A.D. When the Chalukyas conquered Maharashtra and 
Vidarbba they introduced the era there. Since then it has been 
current there.* 

Vuhnnkmdiiu: After the downfall of the Vakatakas in the 
begiiming of the sixth century A.D. Vidarbha was occupied for 
some time by the Vishnukundin king Madhavavannan I. This is 
shown by the Vishnukundin coins found at Pavnar and some other 
traces in Vidarbha.* Madhavavarman was a very powerful ruler. 
He married a Vakataka princess who was probably a daughter or 
some other near relative of the last known Vakataka Emperor 
Harishena. He took advantage of the opportunity afforded by the 
downfall of the Vakatakas and extended his dominion far and wide. 
He performed several Vedic sacrifices including eleven Ashvamedhas. 
That he had brought even Western Maharashtra under his rule is 
shown his copper-plate grant discovered at Khanapur in the Satara 
district.* His grandson Madhavavannan II describes himself as the 
lord of Trikuta and Malaya. So he may have ruled in Western 
Maharashtra for some time. 

Kalachniia: The Vishnukundins were, however, ousted from 
Maharashtra and Vidarbha by the Kalachuri king Kiishnaraja, who 


‘ Mirashi, Studies in Indology. Vol. Ill, p. 56 /. 
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rose to power in about A.D. 550. He ruled from Mahishmati. modern 
Maheshvara, in the former Indore State. His coins have been found 
over ii wide territory extending from Rajputana in the north to 
Maharashtra in the south in the village Devlana in the Baglan taluka 
of the Nasik district. The hoard comprised 82 coins. They resemble 
the silver coins of the Guptas and the Traikutakas which were struck 
to the Oracco-Bactrian weight standard of the hemidrachma. But 
while the Kshatrapa and the Traikutaka coins have the symbols of 
the chiiirya (dr a hill), the sun and the moon, these coins of Krishna- 
raja have, like some western issues of Skandagupta, the figure of 
a couchant bull, facing right in the centre on the reverse side. They 
have till! legend Parama-Maheshvara-mata~pitripad-anudhyata-shri- 
Krishmrakt (meaning that the coin is of the illustrious Krishnaraja, 
who i> ii devout worshipper of Maheshvara and who meditates on the 
feet of hii mother and father).* The coins were known as Krishnaraja- 
rupaki 's and have been mentioned in the Anjaneri plates dated in the 
year ‘Xil of the Abhira era (corresponding to A.D. 710-11). They 
were therefore in circulation for at least 150 years after the time of 
Krishiiani ja. These coins have been found at Dhamori in the Amravati 
district of Vidarbha. That Vidarbha was included in the Empire of 
the Kaliichuri king Krishnaraja is also shown by the Nagardhan plates 
of his feudatory Svamiraja, dated in the year 322 (A.D. 573) of the 
Abhira era." The plates were issued from Nandivardhana. which 
seems lo have retained its importance even after the downfall of the 
Vakatakas, Svamiraja, who issued the plates, probably belonged to 
the Raslitrakuta family. 

Krishn.iraja was succeeded by his son Shankaragana, whose copper¬ 
plate grant has been discovered at Abhona in the Nasik District.’ 
It is dated in the year 347 of the Abhira era, corresponding to A.D. 597. 
It records the gift of some nivartanas of land in the village Vallisika 
situated in the vishaya (district) of Bhogavardhana (modem Bhokardhan 
in the Aurangabad district). Vallisika is modern Valsa, 7 miles south 
of Bhokardhan. The donee was a Brahmana, residing at Kallivana 
(modern Kalvan, the chief town of a taluka of the same name in the 
Nasik districi;). Some other inscriptions of Shankaragana have been dis¬ 
covered in Gujarat. The plates were issued from the king’s camp at 
Ujjayini The grant shows that Shankaragana was, like his father, 
ruling over an extensive kingdom stretching from Malva in the north to 
at least the I'Jasik and Aurangabad districts in the south. 

Shaikaragana was succeeded by his son Buddharaja, who was 
involved in a struggle with the Chalukya king Mangalesha on the 
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southern frontier of his kingdom soon after his accession. Before we 
describe this engagement, we must briefly review the history of the 
Early Chalukyas of Badami. 

Chalukyas of Badami: The Qialukyas of Badami rose to power 
in the first half of the sixth century A.D. The Badami stone inscrip¬ 
tion of Pulakeshin I, who is the first independent ruler of this dynasty, 
is dated in A.D. 543.* He performed the Ashvamedha and several 
other Shrauta sacrifices. He was succeeded by his son Kirtivarman I, 
who made some conquests in South India and is described as the 
night of destruction to the Nalas (of the Bastar district), the Mauryas 
of Konkan and the Kadambas of Vanavasi (in North Kanara). 

When Kirtivarman died, his son Pulakeshin II was a minor. So his 
younger brother Mangalesha succeeded him. He defeated Buddharaja. 
the Kalachuri king, who was ruling in North Maharashtra, Konkan, 
Gujarat and Malva and also Svamiraja of the C!halukya family, who 
was governing the Revati-dvipa (modem Redi in the Ratnagiri 
district). The Aihole inscription* describes this fight as follows ; 
“ In the temple in the form of the battle-field, Mangalesha married 
the lady in the form of the royal fortime of the Katachchhuris 
the Kalachuris) dispelling the mass of darkness in the form of the 
enemy’s elephants by means of hundreds of blazing torches which 
were the swords of his warriors.”. The description shows that Buddha¬ 
raja was completely routed and fled away, leaving his whole treasure 
behind, which was captured by Mangalesha. The latter could not 
however follow up this victory; for just then Svamiraja of the 
Chalukya family, a redoubtaUe warrior who had attained victory in 
eighteen battles and was ruling over Revatidvipa, rose in rebellion. 
Mangalesha had, therefore, to abandon his original plan of making 
an expedition of conquest in North India and rushed to Konkan to 
chastise the rebellious feudatory. In the fight that ensued he killed 
Svamiraja and made a grant of a village in South Konkan to the god 
in the temple of Mahakuta. So Buddharaja continued to rule in 
Maharashtra for some years even after his defeat by Mangalesha. 

Mangalesha’s reign ended in disaster and he lost his life in a civil 
war with his nephew Pulakeshin II. Just about this time the Chalukya 
kingdom was invaded from the north by one Govinda, who probably 
belonged to the aforementioned Rashtrakuta family ruling in Southern 
Maharashtra. Pulakeshin adopted conciliatory measures in dealing with 
him as he was a powerful foe. His descendants do not, however, appear 
to have held Maharashtra for a long time ; for Pulakeshin socm annexed 
both Southern and Northern Maharashtras and extended the northern 
boundary of his Empire to the Narmada. That he ousted the 
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Rashtrakufas from Southern Maharashtra is sho^ by the Satara 
plates of his brother Vishnuvardhana, which record the grant of 
a village on the southern bank of the Bhima. Pulakeshin defeated also 
the Kalachuri king Buddharaja and annexed his kingdom. He is said 
to have thereby become the lord of three Maharashtras, including 
Vidarbha. The Rashtrakutas of Vidarbha, who were previously 
feudatories of the Kalachuris, transferred their allegiance to the 
Chaluk>as of Badami and like the latter began to date their records 
in the Shaka era. Two grants of this feudatory Rashtrakuta family 
have been found in Vidarbha—-one, dated Shaka 615, was found near 
Akola and the other, dated Shaka 631, was discovered at Multai in 
the Be-.ul district previously included in Vidarbha. They give the 
following genealogy* : — 

Durgaraja 

i 

Oovindaraja 

I 

Svamikaraja 

1 

Nannaraja alias Yuddhasura 

Pulakeshin obtained a resounding victory over Harsba, the lord 
paramcium o): North India. Thereafter, he assumed the title of 
Paramesfnara (Emperor). He defeated the rulers of several countries 
such aii Aparanta (Konkan), Kosala (Chhattisgadh). Kalinga (Orissa), 
Pishtapura (Pithapuram) and Kanchi (Conjeeverum). He made the 
Chdas, the Keralas and the Pandyas his allies. He thus became the 
undispitteil lord of North India. 

The capital of Pulakeshin in the beginning of his reign was Badami 
in the Bijapur district. When his empire extended to the Narmada, he 
must have felt the need of a more central place for his capital. The 
Chinese; pilgrim Hiuen Tsang calls him the lord of Maharashtra. This 
shows that he must have visited him somewhere in Maharashtra. 
Several identifications of his capital have been proposed by scholars 
from tlie description of it given by the Chinese pilgrim, but the most 
likely view seems to be that of Fleet and Burgess, who identify it 
with Nasik. The pilgrim says that in the east of this country (viz., 
Mahara.slura) was a mountain range with ridges one above another in 
succession, tiers of peaks and sheer summits. Here was a monastery 
the base of which was in a dark defile, and its lofty halls and deep 
chambers were quarried in the cliff and rested on the peaks, its tiers 
of balls and storeyed terraces had the cliff on their back and faced the 

Ep. Iiiv., Vol. XXIX, p. 109 f; Ind. Ani., Vol, XVIII, p: 230 /; 
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ravine. This description seems to suit the caves at Ajanta and as this 
monastery lay to the east of the capital, the latter appears to be Nasik 
rather than any other {dace in Maharashtra. Hiuen Tsang has left 
a graphic picture of Maharashtra and its people. “ The soil is rich and 
fertile. The climate is hot; the disposition of the people is honest and 
simple; they are tall of stature and of a stem vindictive character. 
To their benefactors they are grateful; to their enemies, relentless. 
If they are insulted they will risk their lives to avenge themselves. If 
they are asked to help one in distress, they will forget themselves in 
their haste to render assistance. If they arc going to seek revenge, they 
first give their enemies a warning; then, each being armed, they 

attack each other with spears .If a general loses battle, they do not 

inflict punishment, but present him women’s clothes, and so he is 
driven to seek death for himself. Each time they are about to engage 
in conflict they intoxicate themselves with wine and then one man 
with a lance in hand will meet ten thousand and challenge them to 
a fight. Moreover, they inebriate many hundred heads of elephants, 
which, rushing forward in mass, trample every thing down so that no 
enemy can stand before them. The king, in consequence of possessing 
such men and elephants, treats his neighbours with contempt. He is of 
the Kshatriya caste and his name is Pulakcshin.”.* 

After the overthrow of the Kalachuris, Pulakeshin II divided their 
extensive kingdom among his relatives and trusted chiefs. Southern 
Gujarat extending from the Kim in the north to the Damanganga in 
the south was placed in charge of a Sendraka chief. The Sendrakas 
ruled over this territory as also in Khandesh for three generations. The 
founder of the family was Bhanushakti alias Nikumbha. His son was 
Adityashakti and the latter’s son was Allashakti. Only four grants of 
this family have been published so far. Three of them were made by 
Allashakti. The earliest of them is dated in the year 404 of the Abhira 
era (A.D. 653) and registers the donation of some land in the village 
Pippalikheta (modern Pimpalner about 45 miles west of Dhulia in 
Khandesh).’ This grant shows that Allashakti was ruling over Khandesh 
also. Another grant of the Sendrakas was found at Mundakhede in 
Khandesh. It was made by Allashakti’s son Jayashakti and is dated in 
the Shaka year 602 (A.D. 680). These grants show that the Sendrakas 
were ruling in Khandesh also. Another grant of Allashakti has been 
found at Bagumra in Gujarat and is dated in the year 406 of the 
Abhira era.* It records the grant of the village Balisa (modem Wanesa 
in the Bardoli taluka of the Surat district). After the issue of the 

* Watters, On Yuan Chwang, Vol. II, p. 239. 

“ S. Beal, BuddhisI Records of the Western World (pub. by Sushil Gupta). 

Vol. IV, p. 448 /. 

■' C. / /.. Vol. IV, p. 110 /. 

*lhid.. Vol. IV, p. 106 f. 
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Baguriir;i plates the Sendrakas were ousted from southern Gujarat and 
their l ulc was confined to Khandesh. 

Puliikcshin’s own grant dated in the Shaka year 552 (A.D. 630) was 
found at Lohaner in the Baglana taluka of the Nasik district. It is 
dated in the Shaka year 552 (A.D. 630) and records Pulakeshin’s 
grant uf the village Goviyanaka to a Brahniana residing at Lohanagara 
(modern Lohaner).' 

Puliikeshin was killed in battle at Badami in circa A.D. 642 by the 
Pallava king Narasimhavarman, who conquered Vatapi and assumed 
the tiilc of Vatapi-konda (the conqueror of Vatapi). 

Puliikeshin II was succeeded by his son Vikramaditya I (A.D. 655- 
681), nfier a long continued struggile. He appointed his yotmger 
brothi. ! Dharashraya-Jayasimha to govern South Gujarat. North Konkan 
and ihe Nasik district. Jayasimfaa’s Nasik plates are dated in the 
Abhira year 436 (A.D. 685) and record his grant of the village 
Dhondhiika on the occasion of the Vishuva or vernal equinox. 
Dhondhaka is identical with Dhondegaon, 12 miles north by west of 
Nasik. I'he plates contain an interesting reference to Jayasimha’s 
victory over Vajjada in the country between the Mahi and the 
Namiadit. It seems that some king named Vajjada (or Vajrata) 
invad'jd the country of the Gurjaras who were feudatories of the 
Early C^'halukyas. The Gurjara king sought the help of his suzerain 
Viknimadilya I. The latter ordered Jayasimha to proceed to the north 
for the rescue of the Gurjara feudatory. He won a decisive victory 
which i.'' placed on a par with Pulakeshin’s brilliant victory over 
Harslia .ind is mentioned as one of the most glorious achievements of 
the Western Chalukyas in many records of their political successors, 
the Rjslitrakutas. This Vajjada was probably identical with 
Shiladilya lill, the king of Valabhi in Kathiavad. Vikramaditya I 
then Hppointed Jayasimha to govern South Gujarat, ousting the 
Sendrakas v/ho were previously ruling there. Jayasimha appointed his 
son iilin'ashraya Shiladitya to rule in Southern Gujarat as Yuvaraja. 
Two insc.ri|>lions of Shryashraya dated in the years 421 and 423 have 
been di.>'COvered in Gujarat recording his grants of land in Southern 
Gujaiai. That he was ruling on behalf of his father is indicated not 
only b\ hi.*; title Yuvaraja mentioned in them but also by the seal of 
the lituir grant which bears the legend Dharasbraya. Shryashraya 
pre-deceasedi his father Jayasimha-Dharashraya.® 

Jayasirnha’s younger son Mangalarasa, who assumed the biruda 
Jayashruya, is known to have made some land-grants in North Konkan. 
His vapilal was Mangalapuri, which was evidently founded by him. 

^ Khaiv,, Sources of the Mediatval History of the Deccan (Marathi), Vol. I, 
P I /. 

K C. / (. Vol. IV, p. lx /. 
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He was later appointed to govern South Gujarat after the death of his 
elder brother Shryashraya-Shiladitya. He placed his younger brother 
Avanijanashraya-Pulakeshin in charge of the territory. 

During the reign of Vikramaditya II. a later descendant of 
Pulakeshin II, Gujarat was invaded by a formidable force of the 
Tajikas or Arabs. The Navasari plates of Avanijanashraya-Pulakeshin, 
who was ruling over South Gujarat, give a graphic description of the 
battle. The Arabs had already defeated the Saindhavas, the Chavotakas, 
the Surashtras, the Mauryas and the Gurjaras and were attempting to 
penetrate into the Dakshinapatha (Deccan), but Avanijanashraya- 
Pulakeshin inflicted a crushing defeat on them. The Chalukya 
Emperor then honoured Avanijanashraya with several titles, one of 
which was Anivartaka-nivartyitri (the Rcpeller of the unrepellable). ‘ 

From two land-grants- recently discovered at Anjaneri, a village 
near Trimbak in the Nasik district, we have come to know of 
a feudatory family which ruled over Northern Konkan and the Nasik 
district in the seventh and eighth centuries A.D. This family claimed 
descent from Harishchandra, the famous legendary king of the Solar 
race. Svamichandra, who rose to power in the reign of Vikramaditya I, 
was the founder of this family, and flouri.shed in circa A.D. 660. 
Three generations of this family are known from the two sets of 
Anjaneri plates—Svamichandra, his son Simhavarman and the latter’s 
son Bhogashakti alius Prithivichandra, who made the two grants. One 
of them is dated in the year 461 of the Abhira era, corresponding to 
A.D. 710-11. It records the grant of eight villages and certain rites, 
dues and taxes in favour of the god Narayana, who was named 
Bhogeshvara evidently after king Bhogashakti, and was installed in 
a temple at Jayapura, modern Jarwar Budrukh near Anjaneri. 
Bhogashakti is said to have brought by his valour the whole territory 
of his dominion under liis sway. This was probably at the time of 
Vinayaditya’s death (A.D. 696) when owing to the captivity of his 
son Vijayaditya, there was anarchy in the kingdom. The second set of 
Anjaneri plates tells us that Bhogashakti granted certain rights, 
privileges and exemptions to the merchants of Samagiripattana when 
he resettled the town and the neighbouring villages some time after 
their devastation. Bhogashakti’s successor was probably overthrown by 
the Rashtrakuta king Dantidurga, who, from his Ellora plates, is 
known to have occupied the Nasik district some time before A.D. 715. 

Kirtivarman, the last of the Early Chalukyas, was defeated by 
Dantidurga some time before A.D. 754, when he issued his Samangad 
plates. Kirtivarman continued to rule for a few years more, but he 
had lost the paramount position in the Deccan. 

1 C. /. I , Vol IV, p. 138 f. 

“ Ibid., Vol. IV, p. Ixvi /. 
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Rashtnikatas: The Rashtrakutas, who succeeded the Chalukyas in 
the Deccan, originally hailed from Lattalura (modem Laiur in the 
Osmaiiabad district). When they rose to power they were probably 
residing ui the Aurangabad district, where their earlier records have 
been found. Dantidurga was the real founder of the Rashtrakuta 
imperial pov/er. His Ellora cave inscription mentions five ancestors 
beginning with Dantivannan, but we know nothing about them. These 
earliei ouanbers of the family were probably feudatories of the Early 
Chalukyas. Dantidurga made e.xtensive conquests. The Ellora cave 
inscription 'ecords his victories over the rulers of Kanchi, Kalinga, 
Shrishai ii, Malava, Tanka and Lata, but they do not all seem to have 
rcsulti (I in (he acquisition of any territory. Though there is much 
exagg.nM on ia the description of his conquests, there is no doubt that 
he r.iKil over Karnataka, Konkan, Maharashtra, Vidarbha and 
Gujai.u 

Dai liJurga was succeeded by his uncle Krishna I, who completed 
the cunquests and shattered the power of the Early Chalukyas 
compiti.'ly. One of his inscriptions was discovered at Bhandak in the 
Chan:lraj>ur district of Vidarbha. It is dated in the Shaka year 69*1 
(A.D 772> and records the grant of the village Nagana to a temple of 
the Suii in Udumbaramanti (modern Rani Amaravati in the Yeotmal 
district) 

Kriitina I was not only a great conqueror but also a great builder. 
He Cii lived the great Shiva temple at Ellora carved out of solid rock, 
ft WHS iiriginally named Krishneshvara, but is now named Kailasa. 
It is .of the noblest monuments of India. 

In V itlarbha also the Rashtrakutas built several magnificent temples. 
Those ill ihe village Markandi in the Chandrapur district, where the 
Vaingaiiga takes a northern bend, are specially noteworthy. The most 
beautiful atriong these is the Markandeya temple dedicated to Shiva. 
CTunningliam has described it as follows* : — 

‘ I liS general style of the Markand temple is like that of 
Khaju'aho temples, with three rows of figures all round, two ft. 
three inches in height. In each of these rows there are 45 human 
figures, making 135 in the lower part of the temple. Higher up than 
the.se theie is a row of geese and a row of human figures. The 
whole surface of the temple is in fact literally covered with statues 
and ornaments. Altogether I counted 409 figures and there are 
abcui half as many lions and elephants forming divisions between 
hui'iaii statues. About one half of the panels are given to Shiva and 
Parviili in various forms. There are also many subordinate female 
figures, some dancing, some playing musical instruments and one 

Cl iiiMtit'ham, A.S.R., Vol. IX, p. 145 /. 

Vf ■16!.-;—.5,1 
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holding a miror, while putting antimony to her eyelids,”. 

The Rashtrakuta family produced several great conquerors who 
boldly invaded North and South India and achieved memorable 
victories. Dhruva (A.D. 780-793) was the first among them. He 
defeated both the Gurjara Pratihara king Vatsaraja and the Pala king 
Dhaimapala, who were contending for supremacy in North India, and 
pressed as far as the Doab. Since then the two sacred rivers Ganga 
and Yamima began to appear on the Rashtrakuta banner. 

Oovinda II, the son and successor of Dhruva, proved to be a still 
greater conqueror. After obtaining an easy victory over the Ganga 
king Muttarasa ruling in Gangavadi, he led victorious campaigns in 
Central and Northern India. He first defeated the Gurjara Pratihara 
king Nagabhata and his ally Chandragupta in Central India and then 
routed Dhaimapala of Bengal, who had espoused the cause of 
Chakrayudha of Kanauj. He next marched victoriously to the north 
until his horses drank and his elephants plunged into the spring waters 
of the Himalayas. He then returned to the Narmada and marching 
along the bank of the river, he conquered Malava, Kosala, Kalinga, 
Vanga, Dahala and Odra countries. He next spent the rainy season at 
Shribhavana (modem Sarbhon in Gujarat) and afterwards marched 
with his forces to the bank of the Tungabhadra. Using Alampura (or 
Helapura) on the bank of the river as his base, he led victorious 
ciunpaigns against the Keralas. the Cholas, the Pandyas and the 
Pallavas. Even the king of Lanka submitted to him, sending two 
statues—one of himself and the other of his minister to his camp at 
Helapura. ‘ 

Several copper-plate grants of Govinda III have been found in the 
Vidarbha and Marathwada Divisions of Maharashtra. It is not possible 
to give a description of all of them, but we may refer to that 
discovered in the Nasik district, A set of plates was discovered at 
Want in the Dindori taluka of the Nasik district. It was issued by 
Govinda III and is dated in the Shaka year 730 (A.D. 808) and records 
the grant of Ambakagram in the Vatanagara vishaya in the Nasika- 
desha to Brahmana Damodarabhatta, an inhabitant of Vengi, who 
belonged to the community of the Chaturvedins of that place® 
Another was discovered recently at Dharur in the Bid district of 
Marathwada Division. It is dated in the Shaka year 728 (A.D. 806) 
and records the donation of the village Anahe (modem Anegaon) in 
the Vishaya of Dharaura (modem Dharur). The boundary villages 
mentioned in the grant can still be identified in the vicinity of Dharur.® 
Most of Govinda Ill’s grants were issued from Mayurakhandi. which 

* Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXII, p. 157 f. 

^Ind. Ant., Vol. XI, p. 157 f. 

®This is under publication in Ep. Ind. 
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was evidently his capital, but the place has not been yet identified 
satisfavu^rily. 

Govimi.i III was succeeded by his son Anioghavarsha 1, who was 
a man of peaceful disposition, but whose reign was full of troubles. 
He hail lirst to fight with the Eastern Chalukyas of Ven^. then the 
Gangav of Gangavadi and his own relatives in Gujarat. He transferred 
his capital to Manyakheta (modern Malkhcd). He loved and 
encouraged science and literature and treated all religions with equal 
reverer.ee. He voluntarily retired from public administration to engage 
himself lu religious pursuits. One one occasion he offered a finger of 
his hand to the Goddess Mahalakshmi of Kolhapur to ward off 
a pub it calamity. Such instances are rare in the history of any 
countrv 

Anc lior noteworthy king of this Rashtrakuta family was Indra III, 
the gn ;I grandson of Amoghavarsha I. Like his illustrious ancestors 
Dhruvii mid Govinda III, Indra also led a victorious campaign in 
North India. He followed the route of Bhopal, Jhanshi and Kalpi in 
the com c: of liis invasion of Kanauj, the imperial capital of India for 
more ilniv three hundred years. At Kalpi his army was encamped in 
the cDuiiyard of the tcmi^e of Kalapriyanatha. well-known to 
Sanskritisls as the place where all the plays of Bhavabhuti were 
staged ‘ His horses crossed the Yamuna at Kalpi and then marched on 
to Kanuej, viihich he completely devastated. The Gurjara-Pratihara 
king Miiliiptila fled to Mahoba to seek the help of his Chandella 
feudal 01 f Harsha. India Ill’s northern campaign was a memorable 
event unparadeled for its brilliance in the history of the Rashtrakutas. 

Recently a grant of Indra HI, made on the occasion of his 
coronal ion, has been found at Jambgaon in the Gangapur taluka of 
the Aurangabad district. It is dated in the Shaka year 835 {A.D. 914) 
and records the donation of the village Khairondi near Pratishthana 
(modem Kharvandi near Paithan). The boundary villages can al.so be 
identified in its vicinity.’ 

India in was succeeded by his son Amoghavarsha II, but he died 
within a yctir and was followed by his younger brother Govinda IV. 
The latter was known for his liberality and rightly had the hiruda 
Suvan avarsha (the gold-rainer). On the occasion of his coronation he 
donated eight hundred villages, four lakhs of gold coins and thirty- 
two lakhs of silver coins (drammas) to temples and bestowed on 
Brahmanas, six hundred agraharas and three lakhs of gold coins. 
Recendv another copper-plate grant dated in the Shaka year 851 
(AD. 929) has been discovered at the village Andura in the Akola 
districi uf Vidarbha. It records the donation of the village Elauri 

‘ Miiiisri. Siiitlicx in hidology, Vol. I. p. 35 /. 
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(modern Erali) near the railway station Nandur of the Central 
Railway. Most of the boundary villages cun be identified in its 
vicinity. 

The Rashtrakutas of Manyakhcta and the Kalachuris of Tripuri 
were matrimonially connected and their relations were generally 
cordial. But in the reign of Govinda IV they became strained. The 
Kalachuri king Yuvarajadeva I espoused the cause of his son-in-lav; 
Baddiga-Amoghavarsha 111. the uncle of Govinda IV, and sent a large 
army to invade the Rashtrakiila dominion. When the army reached 
Payoshni (modem Puma), a pitched battle was fought near Achalapura 
between the Rashtrakuta and Kalachuri forces, in which the latter 
became victorious. This event is commemorated in the Sanskrit play 
Viddhashalabhimjika of Rajashckliara. which was staged at 1'iipuri in 
jubilation at this victory.' 

The Rashtrakuta feudatories, who rose in rebellion against 
Govinda IV. deposed him and placed his uncle Baddiga-Amogha¬ 
varsha Ill on the throne. The latter was a man of quiet nature .'.mvl 
spiritual temperament, who left the udminislralion of the kingdtvm 
entirely to his ambitious and able son Krishna III. Like some of his 
illustrious ancestors. Krishna 111 also led an expedition in North India 
and captured the forts of Kalanjara and C'hitrakula. He succeeded his 
father in A. D. 939, He then led an expedition against the Cholas and 
defeated them in a sanguinary battle at Takkola in the North Arcot 
district. He next carried his victorious arms to Rameshvaram. where 
he built two temples. Hearing of his victories, the kings of Kerala. 
Paiidya and Ceylon submitted to him. He also placed his own nominee 
on the throne of Vengi. Me thus became the lord paramount of the 
whole of South India. 

Several stone and copper plate inscriptions of the reign of Krishna HI 
have been discovered in the different parts of the Deccan. One of them 
may be described here. The Deoli plates dated Shaka 862 (A.D. 940) 
register the donation of the village Taiapurushaka in the visliaya 
(district) of Nagapura-Nandivardhana. which evidently meant Ntindivar- 
dhana near Nagpur." This is the earliest mention of the place-name 
Nagpur. Among the boundaries of the village is mentioned the river 
Kanhana. modem Kanhan, which flows 10 miles from Nagpur. 

After the downfall of the Vakatakas there was no imperial power 
in V"idarbha. The centre of political power shifted successively to 
Mahishmati, Badami and Manyakheta. Men of learning who could not 
get royal patronage in Vidarbha. had to seek it elsewhere. Bhavabhuti, 
who ranks next only to Kalida.sa in Sanskrit literature, was a native of 
Vidarbha. In the prologue of his play Mahaviracluirita, he fells us 

’ C. /. /.. Vol. IV. p. Iwviii /. 

" Mirushi, Sliitliix in iiiclnliif;y. Vol. II, p. 253 /. 
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that his ancestors were known as Udumbara. They probably hailed 
originally from a place of that name which may be identified wilh 
Umarkhed in the Yeotmal district. There is a tradition still current at 
the place which corroborates this identification. The ancestors of 
Bhavabhuti later moved to Padmapura in Vidarbha as stated by him 
in his plays Mahaviracharita and Malatimadhava. This place was 
once the capital of the Vakatakas and is probably identical with 
Padmapur near Amgaon in the Bhandara district.' With the downfall 
of the Vakatakas that place lost its importance. In the beginning 
of the eighth century when Bhavabhuti flourished there was no great 
king ruling in Vidarbha. Bhavabhuti had therefore to go to Padma- 
vati, now called Padam Pawaya in North India, and had to get his 
plays staged at the fair of Kalapriyanatha (the Sun-god at Kalpi). 
Later, he obtained royal patronage at the court of Yashovamian of 
Kanauj. Rajashekhara, another great son of Vidarbha, was probably 
bom at Vatsagulma (modem Bashim in the Akola district), which he 
has glorified in his Kavyamimamsa as the pleasure resort of the god 
of love. He and his ancestors Akalajalada, Tarala and Surananda had 
to leave their home country of Vidarbha to seek patronage at the court 
of the Kalachuris of Tripuri. Rajashekhar’s early plays, viz., the 
BaUiramayana, the Balab/uirata and the Kcirpurcimanjari, were put on 
the boards at Kanauj under the patronage of the Gurjara-Pratiharas. 
Later, when the glory of the Pratiharas declined as a result of the 
raids of the Rashtrakuta king Indra III, who was assisted by the 
Kalachuri king Yuvarajadeva I, Rajashekhara returned to Iripuri. 
There his last play Vicldhashaiahhanjika was staged as stated before.^ 
Another great pioct of Vidarbha who had to go abroad in search of 
royal patronage was Trivikramabhatta. the author of the Nalacliampu, 
in which he has given a graphic description of .several towns, holy 
places and rivers of Vidarbha. He flourished at the court of the 
Rashtrakuta king Indra III and is known to have drafted the two 
sets of the Bagumra plates of that king.^ 

Shilaharas : During the Rashtrakuta period a feudatory family 
established itself in the Northern and Southern Konkau and in the 
Southern Maratha country comprising the districts of Kolhapur, 
Belgaon and Satara. They bore the title of Taparu-pnradhisbvara, 
which indicates that they originally hailed from Tagara (modern Ter 
in the Osmanabad district). All the branches of this family traced 
their descent from the mythical Vidyadhara prince Jimiitavahana, the 
son of Jimutakelu. who offered to sacrifice himself to rescue a Naga 
from the clutches of Garuda. The family name is supposed to have 

’• Mirashi, Sludic’.v in ln<itilo)>y, Vol. 1. p. 21 /. 

C. /. /.. Vol. IVi p; clxxv /. 

•’ Ep. Ind.. Vol. IX, pp. 29 /. ; 33 /. 
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been derived from this incident. The Shilaharas of South Konkan 
rose to power as feudatories of the Rashtrakutas. Sanuphulla, the 
founder of this family, is said to have Iiad the favour of Krishnaraja, 
who is evidently the first Rashtrakuta king of that name. His capital 
was probably at Chandrapura, modern Chandor on the left bank of 
the river Paroda, south of Goa. His successor Dhammiyara is said 
to have founded Balipattana (modern Kharepatan) in the Ratnagiri 
district, which he made his capital.' This family ruled in South 
Konkan from circa A.D. 765 to A.D. 1029. These Shilaharas remained 
loyal to their suzerains who were the Rashtrakutas and give their 
genealogy in their grants even after their overthrow by the Later 
Chalukya king Tailapa. Rattaraja. the last known king of this branch 
of the Shilaharas, made a grant to the teacher Atrcya, the disciple of 
the Shaiva Acharya Ambhojashambhu, who belonged to the Karkachoni 
branch of the Mattamayura clan of the Shaiva sect, Mattamayura, the 
original seat of the clan, is probably identical with Kadvaha in Central 
India. 

Rattaraja is the last known king of this branch. He declared his 
independence during the reign of the Later Chalukya king Vikrama- 
ditya V when the imperial power became weak. But Jayasimha. the 
younger brother of Vikramaditya V. invaded South Konkan, overthrew 
the reigning king and appropriated his possessions, as stated in his 
Miraj plates dated in A.D. 1024. 

North Konkan was conquered by the Rashtrakuta king Dantidurgu 
some time in the second quarter of the eighth century A. D. Kapardin I, 
the first known Shilahara king of North Konkan, was placed in charge 
of the country by the Rashtrakuta king Govinda III. Since then North 
Konkan came to be known as Kapardi-dvipa or Kavadidvipa. The 
capital of this branch was Puri now known as Rajapuri in the Kolaba 
district. This branch also produced several kings who built magni¬ 
ficent temples like the one at Anibamath and gave liberal patronage 
to Sanskrit learning. They continued to hold North Konkan till 1265. 
The last king Someshvara was overthrown by the Yadava Emperor 
Mahadeva in circa A.D. 1265.' 

The third branch of the Shilaharas ruled over the Southern 
Maratha country, comprising the modem districts of Satara, Kolha¬ 
pur and Belgaon. Their family deity was the goddess Mahalakshmi 
of Kolhapur, whose boon they claim to have secured in their copper¬ 
plate grants. Their capital was probiibly Kolhapur, though some of 
their grants mention Valavada, and the hill fort of Pranaiaka 
(modern Panhala) as the places of royal residence. This branch rose 
to power late in the Rashtrakuta period and so, unlike the kings of 

'The last dated inscription of Someshvaradeva is dated S. 1182, Ep. Ind.. 

XXIll, 279. 
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the oihi;r two branches, those of this branch do not mention the 
genealogy of the Rashtrakutus even in their early grants. Later, 
they ackimwledged the suzerainty of the Later Chalukya for some 
time, lliis branch continued to hold the Southern Maratha Country 
from area .^.D. 940 to A.D. 1215. 

In the Vikraniankadevacharita Bilahana givc.s a graphic de.scription 
of thi. Vidyudhara {i.e., Shilahara) princes-s Chandralekha. She was 
probably i daughter of the Shilahara prince ruling from Karahata 
(modi;rii Kttrhad), for the svayamvara of the princess is said to 
have hteii held at Karahata. She chose the powerful Chalukya 
king VbV lainaditya VI as her husband in that svayumvara. In the 
Raja/ar.viyiri Kalhana describes how when Harsha, the contemporary 
king ol Kashmir, saw a portrait of Chandala (i.e„ Chandralekha), 
the ts^aulifu! wife of Karnata king, Parmandi, he became smitten 
with I u'c and vowed that he would obtain Chandala over¬ 
throwing Pjrmandi, Kalhana holds the king to ridicule for his 
foolishness. 

Thi.' last known king of this branch was Bhoja IL the greatest 
ruler of this line. On account of his great valour, he was known 
tis Vira-Bhoja. He a.ssumcd the imperial titles Rajadhiraja, Paramesh- 
vara, Pannmibhattaraka and Pashchima-Chakravarti. This could not, 
however, ht; tolerated by the Yadavas, who were then establishing 
their siipreiiiacy in the Deccan. Singhana, the mighty Yadava king of 
Devagii), invaded the Shilahara kingdom and laid siege to the fort 
of Prati.ila (Panhala). He soon reduced it and taking Bhoja captive, 
he threw him into prison on the same fort. Thereafter, we begin to 
get tbe inscriptions of the Governors who were appointed by the 
Yadava.'' to administer that country. Like the kings of other two 
brani.lici uf the Shilahara family, those of Konkan also extended 
their patronage to learned men. One of these was Somadeva, the 
author of the Sahdarnavachandrika, a work of the Juinendru 
Vyakaiaiia ' 

Later Chalukyas: The Rashtrakuta power became weak after the 
death of Krishna III. Within six years his large empire crumbled to 
pieces like a house of cards. Tailap II. the founder of the Later 
Chalukya tlynasty, who was a Mahasamatita of the Rashtrakutas. 
suddenly e-itne into prominence. He defeated and killed in battle 
Karka II, the last Rashtrakuta king and captured his capital Manya- 
kheta. He had to fight ugain.st the Cholas, the Pandyas and the 
Puraniaras The Paramara king Vakpati Munja planned to invade the 
Chalukya dominion, but his wise minister Rudraditya advised him 
not to cross the Godavari, which was the boundary between Uic 

' Htiiiiiii 'anvini. Vtl. p. 1119 f. 

n>xd .i/e.. Vol. X, p. 76 n. 
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Chalukya and Paramara dominions. Munja did not heed his advice 
and was taken prisoner by Tailapa. He was placed in a prison 
where he was waited upon by Tailapa’s sister Mrinalavati. He fell 
in love with her and foolishly disclosed to her the plan of his escape. 
She communicated it to Tailapa, who is said to have made him bej.’ 
from door to door and then behctided him. 

Among the successors of Tailapa 11, the most famous is Vikrama- 
ditya VI, the founder of the Chaiukya-Vikrama Saiinat. He ascended 
the throne in A.D. 1075. He had to fight again,st the Cholas, the 
Chalukyas of Gujarat and the Hoysalas and signally defeated them. 
Two inscriptions of his reign have been found in Vidarbha. One of 
them called the Sitabaldi pillar inscription seems to have oiiginally 
belonged to the Vindhyasana hill at Bhandak in the Chandrapur 
district. It is dated in the Shaka year 1008 (A.D. 1087) and registers 
the grant of some nivtirlancis of land for the gia/iiig of cattle made 
by a feudatory called Dhadi-bhandaka. The other inscription was 
discovered at Dongargaon in the Veotrnal district. It thrcw.s interest¬ 
ing light on the history of the Paramara dynasty. It shows that 
Jagaddeva, the youngest son of the Paramaiii king Udayadiiya. the 
brother of Bhoja, left Malva and sought service under Vikramaditya, 
who welcomed him and placed him in charge of some portion of 
Western Vidarbha. The Dongargaon inscription is dated in the 
Shaka \car 1034 (A.D. 1112),' Another inscription of this 

Jagaddeva h:is come to notice at Jainad in the adjoining Adilabad 
district of Andhra Prtidesh. it records several victories of Jagaddeva 
in Andhra, Dorasamiidra and near the Arbuda mountain, and 
registers the construction of a temple of Nimbaditya by his minister 
Lolarka.- 

Vikramadilya's reign is renowned on account of some learned 
men who flourished at his court. Bilhana. who was patronised by 
him, wrote the VikrainatikadevtKluirita, which is hi.s poetic biography 
Another great writer who flourished at hi.s court was Vijnaneshvara, 
the author of the well-known Mitaksharu on the Yii}imvulk\ii-simiti. 

Vikramaditya VI was succeeded by his son Someshvara 111. who 
became known as Sarvajmi-cluikrtivarli on account of his extensive 
knowledge. He composed the encyclopaedic work Maniisollaxa or 
Abhihixhitarlhacluntaiuani. An insciipiicm of his reign has been dis¬ 
covered at Latur in the Osmanabad district.' It records the construction 
of the temple of the god Papavinashatui at Lattalura, modern i.atiir. 
It is dated in the Shaka year 1049 (A.D. 1128). which falls in the reign 
of Someshvara HI. 

' Ep. huE, Voi. XXVI, p. 177 /. 

' Ihiti., Vol. XXII, p. M /. 

■.V. \f. n. D. Vol. !!, p. H4 /, 
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Tailap III. the last Chalukya king, was overthrown by the Kalachiiri 
Bijjala, who was his Commander-in-Chief, in A.D. 1157. Tlie Kala- 
churi usurpation lasted for more than two decades. Bijjala’s reign is 
noted for the rise of the Lingayat Sect. An inscription of the Kadamba 
prince Maradadeva, dated in the Shaka year 1086 (A.D. 1164), was 
discovered at Savargaon in the Osmanabad district. It records the 
gift of some money for the construction of the temple of the goddess 
Amba at Savargaon.' Maradttdeva, who bears the title of Maha- 
mandaleshvara, was probably a feudatory of the Kalachuri Bijjala as 
the date falls in the latter’s reign (A D. 1156-68), though the insc.np- 
tion makes no mention of his name. 

Yadavas; In the last quarter of the twelfth century A.D. the 
Yadavas of Devagiri came into prominence. They had previously been 
ruling over Seunadesha (Khandesh) as feudatories of the Chalukyas 
of Kalyani. The founder of the family was Dridhaprahara, the son 
of Subahu. His aipital was Shrinagara as stated in the Vnitcikluincla, 
while from an early inscription it appears to have been Chandraditya- 
pura, which is identified with the modem Chandor in the Nasik district. 
His son and successor was Seunachandra, from whom the country 
ruled over by him came to be known as Seunadesha. This coiTes- 
ponds to modern Khandesh. It comprised the country extending 
from Nasik to Devagiri. Bhillama II, a later prince of this family, 
assisted Tailapa in the latter’s war with the Paramara king Munja. 
Seunachandra II is said to have helped Vikramaditya VI in 
gaining the throne. Bhillama V, son of Mallugi, taking advantage 
of the decline of the power of the Chalukyas of Kalyani, made 
a bid for paramount power in the Deccan. He led victorious 
expeditions against the Hoysalas, the Paramaras and the Chalukyas 
and made himself master of the whole country north of the Krishna. 
He then founded the city of Devagiri (modern Daulatabad) and 
made it his capital. Thereafter these Northern Yadavas ruled from 
that city. 

From a stone inscription^ found at Anjaneri near Nasik it appears 
that there was a minor branch of the Yadava family ruling at .\njaneri. 
Seunadeva of this branch made some grant to a Jain temple. Seunadeva 
calls himself Mahascunonta and evidently was dependent on the main 
branch. This family ruled over a small district of which Anjaneri 
was the chief city. 

Bhillama V’s son Jaitugi or Jaitrapala killed Rudradeva of the 
Kakatiya dynasty on the field of battle and released his nephew whom 
he had put into prison. Under Jaitrapala’s son Singhana the power 
of the family greatly increased. We get considerable information 

' Loc. cit. 

2 hid. Ant.. Vol. XII. p. 126 f. 
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about his victories from four stone inscriptions of his general 
Kholeshvara at Ambe Jogai in the Bid district. Kholeshvaru was 
a native of Vidarbha and was ruling at Ambe, where he has left his 
inscriptions. Some more details are furnished by a later copper¬ 
plate grant of Ratnachandra found at Purushottampuri in the Bid 
district.' 

Singhana achieved several victories. He defeated the Hoysala king 
Vira-Ballala, the Kakatiya king Ganapati and Lakshmidhara, the 
lord of Bhambhagiri, modern Bhamer in the Sakri taluka in 
Khandesh. He confined Bhoja U of the Shilahara family on the hill 
of Pranala, a strong fort 12 miles to the north-west of Kolhapur. 
Most of these victories were won by his Brahmana general Kholeshvara. 
The latter vanquished also Arjunavarmadeva, king of Malva, and even 
pressed as far north as Varanasi, where he put Rajyapala to flight. 
Kholeshvara constructed several temples in Vidarbha and also esta¬ 
blished af^raharas on the banks of the Payoshni (Puma) and the Varada 
(Wardha). The former aarahara still e.\ists under the name of the 
village Kholapur in the Amravati district. 

Singhana was succeeded by his grandson Krishna, who obtained 
victories over the kings of Gurjara, Malava. Chola and Kerala. The 
Gurjara king was Vishaladeva and the Malava ruler was Jaitugideva. 
The contemporary Chola king was Rajendra III (A.D. 1246). The 
Kolshala king was evidently the contemporary ruler of Ratanpur in 
Chhattisgadh, who was probably the successor of Jajalladeva, defeated 
by Singhana, but no record.s of his reign have yet been discovered. 
An inscription of the reign of Krishna has been found in the temple 
of Khandeshvara in the Amravati district. It is dated in the Shuka 
year 1177 (A.D. 1254-55). and records the donation of some f’adyanas. 
for the offerifig of flowers in the temple of Khandeshvara.^ Krishna 
was succeeded by his brother Mahadeva. From the recently discovered 
Kalegaon plates" we know the exact date of his coronation as the 
29th August A.D. 1261. The most notable event of his reign was the 
annexation of North Konkan after defeating Someshvara of the 
Shilahara dynasty. He left the throne to his son Amana. but the 
latter was soon deposed by Krishna’.s .son Ramuchandra, who captured 
the impregnable fort of Devagiri by means of a coup tl'etat. He won 
several victories as mentioned in the Purushottampuri plates dated 
in the Shaka year 1222 (A.D. 1310). He is said to have defeated 
with ease the ruler of Dahala {i.e., the Chedi country), subjugated the 
ruler of Bhandagara {i.e., Bhundara) and dethroned the king of 
Vajrakara (Vairagadh). He is further credited with a victory over 

‘tp. Init.. Vol. XXXIl, p. 31 /. 

= Ibid.. Vol. XXV, p. 199 /. 

‘Ibid., Vol. XXVil. p. 9 f. 
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the Mulianimedans, whom he drove out from Varanasi. He built 
there a goltlen temple dedicated to Shamgapani (Vishnu). His minister 
Puruiihoitama received from him the grant of four villages, of which 
he formed an a/’rahara and donated it to several Brahmanas on the 
holy day of Kapilashashthi in the Shaka year 1232. The agrahara 
was iiamed Purushottamapura after the donor. It is still extant under 
its or ginal name on the southern bank of the Godavari, about 40 miles 
due wf.st of Parbhani. The villages together with their boundaries 
can still be identified in the vicinity of Purushottampuri.' 

A ['ragmenlary inscription of the time of Rumachandra is built into 
the I'ont wall of the terajide of Lakshmana on the hill of Ramtek. 
In tlu' lirsi half it gives the genealog>' of Ramachandra and in the 
second lialf it describes the temf^es. wells and tirthas on and in the 
vicinity of the hill which it names as Ramagiri. The object of the 
inscription seems to be to record the repairs to the temple of 
Lakshmana done by Raghava, a minister of Ramachandra.“ 

In A D. 1294 Ala-ud-din Khilji invaded the kingdom of Ramachandra 
and suddenly appeared before the gates of Devagiri. Ramachandra 
was taken unawares and could not hold out long. He had to pay 
a heavy nin.som to the Muslim conqueror. He continued, however, 
to rtjle till A.D. 1310 at least; for the aforementioned Purushottam¬ 
puri pl.'ilt’s iire dated in that year. He was succeeded by his son 
Shan (Ciiragana some time in A.D. 1311. He discontinued sending 
the 'tipiilaled tribute to Delhi. He was then defeated and slain by 
Malik K'aftir. Some time thereafter, Harapaladeva, the son-in-law of 
Raniichandra, raised an insurrection and drove away the Muha- 
mmediiiis, but his success was short-lived. The Hindu kingdom of 
Devagiri thus came to an end in A.D. 1318. 

Like their illustrious predecesstrrs, the Yadavas also extended liberal 
patn n;(,ge to art and literature. During their rule a peculiar style of 
architecture called Heinadpanti after Hemadri or Hemadpant, a minister 
of Maintdevu and Ramachandra came into vogue. Temples built in 
this sly ic 3ie found in all the districts of Maharashtra. Several learned 
schcliii.' nourished at the Yadava court. Of these, Hemadri was the 
forei.icst. During the reign of Mahadeva he held the post of Shri- 
karaiKKlhipa or the Head of the Secretariat. He was appointed 
minisit I and Head of the Elephant force by Ramachandra. He was 
as biavi; as he was learned. He conquered and annexed to the Yadava 
kingiiom the eastern part of Vidarbha called Jhadi-mandala. Hemadri 
is well-known as the author of the Chaturvargachintamani, comprising 
five pails, viz., (1) Vratakhanda, (2) Danakhanda, (3) Tirthakhanda, 
(4) Ivlokshakhanda, and (5) Parisheshakhanda. Of these, the third 


»/ /:■. hul. Vol. XXXII, p, 31 /. 
»Vol. XXV, p. 7 /. 
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and the fourth Khandas have not yet come to light. Hemadri’s work 
is held in great esteem and has been drawn upon by later Writers of 
Dharmashastra, Hemadri wrote on other subjects as well. He is the 
author of a commentary on Shaunaka’s Pnimvakalpa and also 
a SIvaddhakalpa, in which he follows Katyayana. His Ayurveda- 
rasayana, a commentary on Vagbhata’s Ashtanpahridaya and Kaivalya- 
dipika, a gloss on Bopadeva’s Muktaphala are well known. 

Hemadri extended liberal patronage to learned men. Among his 
proteges the most famous was Bopadeva. He was a native of 
Vedapada (modem Bcdodlon the bank of the Wardha in the Adilabad 
district of Andhra Pradesh. Bopadeva is said to have composed 
ten works on grammar, nine on medicine, one for the determination 
of tithis, three on poetics, and an equal number for the elucidation of 
the Bhagavata doctrine. Only eight of these are now extant. The 
Mupdhabodhu, his work on Sanskrit grammar, is veiy popular in Bengal. 

Marathi literature also flourished in the age of the Yadavas. 
Chakradhara, who propagated the Mahanubhava cult in that age, 
used Marathi as the medium of his religious teaching. Following his 
example, several of his followers composed literary works in Marathi. 
They are counted among the first works in that language. Mukundaraja. 
the author of the Vedanta works Vivekasindhu and Paranumrita, and 
.Inaneshvara, the celebrated author of the Bhavarthadipika, a commen¬ 
tary on the Bhaqavadpita, are the most illustrious writers of that age. 

MEDIAEVAL PERIOD 

Muslims: As has been said above, the period of Yadava 
supremacy ended with the invasions of Muslims from the north under 
Ala-ud-din Khilji and Malik Kafur. For about twenty years after 
Ala-ud-din Khilji’s conquest (1294), most of the present district of Nasik 
formed part of the dominions of the tributary Yadavas of Devagiri. 
It then passed to the Delhi governors (1313-1347) of Devagiri or 
Daulatabad, and from them to the Bahamani kings (1347-1490) of 
Gulbarga, and lastly to Nizamshahi kings (1490-1636) of Ahmadnagar.* 
In 1636 on the overthrow of the Nizamshahi dynasty, Nasik was 
included in the Moghal province of Aurangabad. 

In 1297, after the defeat by Ulugh Khan, the general of Ala-ud-din 
Khilji, Ray Karan the last of the Anhilvada kings fled to Baglana 
where he maintained himself in independence, till in 1306 he was 
forced to take shelter with Ramdev of Devagiri.“ But he did not 
long remain a burden to his host. He built the town and fortress of 

' Details will be found in the Ahmadnagar History. During these changes 
of overlords the local chiefs of the wild western Dang tracts seem to have 
been left practically independent. Mr, C. E. R. iVtler’s Report on the 
Kavnai sub-division, 1853. 

2 Elliot, III, 157, 163. Briggs’ Ferishta. /, 367. 
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Nandurbir on the borders of Baglana where he set himself up as 
a semi-imlefwndent ruler.' 

In I :b)6, when Ramdev of Devagiri agreed to hold his territory as 
a tribula-y of Delhi, his power was extended to Baglana.’ Later on 
Malik Kafiir, the general of Ala-ud-din Khilji, having passed through 
Malvji, sent the royal order to Ray Karan to deliver up his daughter 
Dcvala I>cvi or be ready to withstand the inriperial anus. Finding 
that In', threats were of no avail Kafur continued his march to the 
south (iiiecling that Alp Khan, the first governor of Gujarat under 
the Kiilii’fi, should follow the route leading through the mountains of 
Baglana and thus endeavour to secure the desired object. In the 
meanu.'liHe Kmian had made an effort to save his daughter by sending 
her hi i^evagiii for being married to Shankardev. but as fate would 
have ii. ihe accidentally fell into the hands of Alp Khan’s soldiers.’ 
Durin;; ilie period 1317-1347 Baglana became, at least in name, subject 
to thi Miisfilnian rulers of Daulatabad. It may here be mentioned 
that in i le year 1342 Sultan Muhammad Tughluk marched in person 
to sufip ess the revolt in Gujarat. The rebels were defeated and they 
fled towards Devagiri. Malik Maqbul was sent in their pursuit. He 
followed thf! fugitives as far as Narmada, attacked and utterly routed 
them. .S.Mnc of the most noted of the rebels fled upon bare backed 
horses tr. Man Dev, chief of the mountains of Sulir and Malir (Salher 
and Mu!tier). Man Dev made them prisoners and plundered them of 
all tl'.e valuables they possessed. In the disturbances that marked 
the rtivoK; cf the Deccan against Delhi and the rise of the Bahamani 
dynasiy (1347), much of the Nasik country seems to have become 
indep iidjrit fhe Bahamanis are said to have had no firm hold on 
the couiLtrv along the Chandvad or Satmala hills, and apparently 
no hold at all over Baglana. A major portion of Nasik district 
then funned part of the province of Daulatabad under the Bahamanis 
which 'van. bounded on the north and north-east by the petty state 
of Bagl;!n:i, Khandesh and the southern Puma river. In 1366, the 
Baglan 1 chief is mentioned as taking part in an unsuccessful Maratha 
revolt under Govindadev against Muhammad Shah Bahamani.' The 
revolt 'va.s engineered by Bahram Khan, who was encouraged to 
do so by the: withdrawal of royal troops for campaigns in the Deccan. 
To the ordesrs to surrender, he vouchsafed no reply and advanced 
against Khan Muhammad, the governor of Daulatabad. with his ally, 
the raja iif Baglana. Sultan Muhammad Shah supported his general. 
On h;s approach the rebels dispersed and fled. A few years later, 

‘ Co!noi:;isariat, History of Gujarat, I, p. 4. 

= Ferishta, I. 369. Ramdev got the title of Ray Rayan and the district 

of N ivsais in south Gujarat as a personal estate. 

’ Bh::v;LU, VI, 32. 

* Scolivi Ihtccan, I, 32-33. 
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in 1370 when Malik Raja, the founder of the Faruqi dynasty, 
established himself in Khandesh, he marched against Raja Baharji. the 
Baglana chief, and forced him to pay a yearly tribute to Delhi,' At 
the close of the century, on the establishment of the Musaljnan 
dynasty of Ahmadabad, Baglana seems to have become tributary to 
Gujarat. In 1429, Ahmad Shah Bahumani, then at war with Gujarat, 
laid the country waste and unsuccessfully attempted to take the 
fort of Tambol.^ 

Towards the end of the fifteenth century, a Maratha chief seized 
the fort of Galna near Malegaon and plundered the country surround¬ 
ing. About 1487, two brothers, Malik Wagi and Malik Ashraf, the 
governors of Daulatabad, re-took Galna and brought the country 
into such excellent order that the roads to the frontier of Sultanpur, 
Nandurbar, Baglana and Gujarat, were safe enough for merchants 
and travellers to pass without a guard, and the people were happy 
and flouris hing . In 1498 a grand alliance was formed between Ahmad- 
nagar, Bijapur and Berar under which Galna, Antora. etc., were to go 
to the Ahmadnagar Kingdom. In 1499 the Galna chief was reduced 
by Malik Ahmad Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar. In the disturbance 
that followed the murder of Malik Wagi, the Nasik chiefs again 
became independent, but were reduced to order in 1507 by Ahmad 
Nizam Shah." It may be mentioned here that by this time the kingdom 
of Gujarat had reached its zenith under Mahmud Begada and his 
possessions extended upto Nasik. Trimbak and Baglana. The Baglana 
chief owed allegiance to the Sultans of Gujarat. On the death of 
Ahmad Nizam Shah in 1508, the Galna chief once more threw off his 
allegiance and was not made tributary till 1530, when with other 
Marathi chiefs, he was defeated and forced to pay tribute.' In 1527 in 
the campaign of Bahadur Shah of Gujarat against Ahmadnagar, the 
Rathor Raja of Baglana met him at Nandurbar, paid homage to him 

' The first tribute included five large and ten small elephants, besides pearls, 
jewels, .md money. Briggs’ Ferishiu, IV, 282. 

- Watson’s History of Oiijanit, 16. 

Briggs’ Ferishta, HI, 204 ; compare Scott’s Fcrishla, I, 352-55. 

^ Sayyad Ali has given a graphic account of the Biiihan Nizam Shah’s 
campaign of Mulher and Galna at about this time. He says that between 
the Nandurbar and Sultanpur districts of the Gujarat Kingdom and 
Ahmadnagar territory was situated on the border the State of Baglana. The 
ruler of this State was Raja Baharji- He was in possession of the famous 
fort of Galna. The fort was as if an entrance to the territory of Galna and 
was o'.trcmely _ strong and well-fortified. 

Burhan Niza'm Shah decided to attack the fort He marched against the 
fort and besieged it The fort garrison tried in vain to resist the besieging 
army. Ultimately the garrison surrendered and handed over the fort to 
Burhan Nizam Shah. Nizam Shah let them free but destroyed the temples 
and buildings on the fort and raised mosques in their place. A considerable 
loot fell into the hands of Nizam Shah. 

He appointed one of his trusted officers to the command of the fort and 
returned to the capital. 

(conihiued on pane 81) 
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and eniertaincd him in his fortress of Salher. The Raja of Bagiana 
was ordered by Bahadur Shah to advance on Ahmadnagar by the more 
direct route of his own prindpality. The details of this campaign are 
too well known to be narrated here. In the meanwhile the Galna 
chiefs again freed themselves from tribute, and in 1559, had <Mice 
more to be brought to order.’ The Bagjana chief, however, seems to 
have continued to pay allegiance to the Gujarat kings whom he served 
with :100() horse.^ 

In 1573 the Mirza rebels against Akbar, were defeated. One of the 
Mirzas. Mirza Sbaraf-ud'din Husain went towards the Deccan. He was, 
however, captured by the Raja of Baglana, who was now called upon 
to surrender him. He comt^ied and Akbar’s envoys brought the 
fugitivt; i:o his camp before Surat. After the annexation of Khandesh, 
Akbai- arrived before Burhanpur on April 8, 1600. It was here that 
on 24 th May Partab Baharji. Raja of Baglana, made his obeisance to 
Akbat anti was rewarded with the command of 3000 horse. 

Thi; I ahijkat-i-Akbari says in this connection that on the last day 
of the month. Raja Bihar Jin (Raja Baharji). Raja of the country of 
Baglana. captured and sent to His Majesty’s presence Sharaf'Ud-din 
Husain Mirza who, for ten years past, had been engaged in various 
turbulent iind rebellious proceedings. 

Baglana is described in the Ain-i-Akbari (1590) as a mountainous 
but well-peopled country between Surat and Nandurbar. The chief was 
of the Ralhod tribe and commanded 8000 cavalry and 5000 infantry. 
Apricots, apples, grapes, pineapples, pomegranates, and citrons grew 
in peilertion. It had seven forts, two of which, Mulher and Salher, 
were places of unusual strength.* 

(ciintinued from page tO) 

Ii was lit this time that Burhan Nizam Shah resolved to capture the fort 
of VIuiihii-Mulher situated on the border of Gujarat and the Deccan. The 
fort AILS commanded by Bahir Dama. The fort was impregnable and 
practically unconquerable. Nizam %ah collected a considerable army and 
atticiing it suddenly drove the garrison from the lown- fort to the upper 
fori. Later the Nizamshahi troops tried to conquer the inner fort by 
esc .lating the walls. They repeatedly carried assaults. Many from the 
gar)'ison were killed. In this situation Bahir Dama wrote to the Sultan of 
Gu<arat, lequesting for help. The Sultan of Gujarat thereupon informed 
Ni/am Shah that “ Bahir Darna is under my protection and as such it is 
not proper for you to attack him.”. On receiving this message Burhan 
Ni/.ini Shah raised the siege of the fort and returned to his capital. 

{Ahmodnagarchi NizamshM, p. 70) 
Sayyail Ali also mentions a number of Nasik forts in the possession of 
Burhan Nizam Shah. They were as under :— 

Maholi. Ranubari, Mulher, Galna, Chandur, Rola Chola, Kanchatana, 
Kantra, .Anki, Alang Karang, Markoda, Bola, Trimbak, Anjir, Karkara, 
Ilari'ih. Rajder, Dhorap Vanki, Vanjarai, Alahavant, Manikpunj, Kodeval, 
V’odher.i, Talmal, Kavanl, Koldevhir, Rajdevhir, Trimbak Vanaisa, 
Sinnar, and Patta. 

^ Brills' Ferishta, HI, 239. 

’ BinJ’s Gujarat, 122. 

’ Gladwin’s Ain-i-AkbaA, II, 73. 
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When he conquered Khandesh in 1599, Akbar attempted to take 
Baglana. Pratapshah. the chief, was besieged for seven years,* but as 
there was abundance of pasture, grain, and water, and as the passes 
were most strongly fortified and so narrow that not more than two 
men could march abreast, Akbar was in the end obliged to compound 
with the chief, giving him Nizampur, Daita, and Badur with several 
other villages. In return Pratapshah agreed to take care of merchants 
passing through his territory, to send presents to the Emperor, and to 
leave one of his sons as a pledge at Burhanpur. The chief was said to 
have always in readiness 4,000 mares of an excellent breed and one 
hundred elephants.’ 

During the latter part of the sixteenth and the early years of the 
seventeenth century, the rest of the district enjoyed two periods of 
good government. Between 1580 and 1589, under Salabat Khan, the 
minister of Murtaza Nizam Shah, the land was better governed than it 
had been since the reign of Mahmud Shah Bahmani (1378-1397).* 
Ahmadnagar fell to the Moghals in 1600. The fort of Nasik near 
Ahmadnagar was taken soon after. Nasik again seems to have passed 
to the Ahmadnagar forces struggling against the Moghals. In 1601 
Mirza Rustam was sent to Prince Daniyal who was conducting the 
operations against Ahmadnagar chiefs. Nasik fell into the hands of 
the Imperial Officers about this time. After the capture of Ahmadnagar 
by the Moghals (1600), most of the Nasik country passed under Mian 
Raju, who for some years divided the Ahmadnagar territories with 
his rival Malik Amber. Mian Raju was defeated by Malik Amber* in 
1603, and from that time till Malik Amber’s death in 1626, Nasik 
once again enjoyed peace. The peace of the district was once disturbed 
by the onslaught of the Moghals in 1611..when they invaded the 
Deccan. Abdulla Khan, the Moghal general, however, suffered a defeat 
this time. The details of this Moghal campaign are as under : Abdulla 
Khan along with the officers appointed under him marched towards 
Deccan with the army of Gujarat by way of Nasik, and Tirbang 
(Trimbak). It was agreed that another force under Raja Mansingh 
was to advance through Berar to keep up communications with 
Abdulla Khan. Abdulla Khan passed the ghats and entered the enemy 
territory without keeping communication with the forces under Raja 

‘ Ogilby (1670, Atlas V) shows Baglana as the territory of Duke Pratapshah. 

* Finch in Kerr’s Voyages, VIII, 278, and Harris’ Voyages, I, 85. Hawkins 
(1608) speaks of the chief of Cruly (Karoli) four miles south-east of Salher 
as a lord of a province between Daman, Gujarat, and the Deccan (Kerr’s 
Voyages, VIII, 228). In 1609 the chief of Salher and Mulber furnished 
3,000 men towards the force that was posted at Ramnagar in Dhaiampur 
to guard Surat from attack by Malik Amber of Ahmadnagar.' Watson’s 
Gujarat, 68. 

'' Briggs' Ferishta, III, 262. 

* Scott’s Deccan, I, 401. 
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Mansingh. As he apptmched Daulatabad. the Marathas hovered round 
him. Malik Amber inflicted heavy casualties upon him. It was, 
thereJ'ore, deemed expedient to retreat. It started the next day. The 
Moghals had to fight all the way back to Gujarat by the same route. 
On tlic following day. when they reached the frontier of Raja Baharji, 
an adherent of the imperial throne, the enemy retired and Abdulla 
Khan proceeded to Gujarat. 

It was before the accession of Shah Jahan that Khan Jahan Lodi, the 
Moghal Commander, was offered a heavy bribe by Hamid Khan, an 
Abyssinian slave who had wielded power in the Abraadnagar court. 
Khan Jahan accepted the bribe and ordered the Commandants in the 
territcry of Balaghat to evacuate their posts. Most of them complied 
(except ihe garrison at Ahmadna^r) and withdrew to Burhanpur. 

Early in the reign of Shah Jahan (1629-30) Khan Jahan Lodi,, the 
Govcniof of Malva, rebelled and joined Nizam Shah in the Deccan. 
A deiachment of 8(XX) horse under Khvaja Abul Hasan was sent to 
recover Nasik, Trimbak, and Sangamner. After the rains, the Khvaja 
marcl icd by way of Bajglana where the chief met him wnth 4(X) horse. 
The revenue oflScers and husbandmen had left their villages and fled 
to the lorc.sts and hills. The land was waste, com was dear, and the 
soldiers of the royal army were in want of food. Bodies of troops were 
sent into the hills and returned with abundance of com and other 
neces^aric.s. Sher Khan came from Gujarat with a reinforcement of 
about 26.0(X1 men, took Chandvad, ravaged the country and returned 
with ;i tribute from the chief of Baglana. The details of this Moghal 
campaign in Badshahmma are as follows : “On the 21st Ramzan 

{Hijri 11)39-1629 A.D.) Khvaja Abul Hasan and . altogether 

about 80(X] horse, were sent to effect the conquest of Nasik, Trimbak 
and fiangamner. It was settled that the Khvaja was to stay at some 
suitable po.sition near the fort of Alang during the rainy season until 
he was joined by Sher Khan from the province of Gujarat with his 
provincial levies. After the end of the rains he was to march by way 
of Baglana and taking with him some of the Zamindars of the country, 
make his way to Nasik. The Khvaja marched from Burhanpur and in 
eight daj's reached the village of Dhaliya near the fort of Alang. There 

he halted until the rains should cease . Sher Khan, subhadar of 

Gujarat, joined with 26,000 men and the Khvaja sent him to attack 
the fort of Batora, in the vicinity of Chandor, near Nasik and Trimbak. 
Sher Khan ravaged the country and returned with great spoil. 

At the omclusion of the rains, Khvaja Abul Hasan too, according 
to orders, marched from the vicinity of the fort of Alang by way of 
Baglana towards Nasik and Trimbak. When he reached Baglana, the 
Zamindar of that country, by name Baharji, met him with four 
hundred horse . The Khvaja entered the enemy’s country 
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by way of the ghat of Jarahi. He found that the revenue officers and 
raiyats had left their villages and had retired into the jungles and 
hills. The country was desolate, com was dear, and the soldiers of the 
royal army were in want of necessaries. The Khvaja then sent detached 
forces into the hills and also into the inhabited country. They 
returned from each raid with abimdance of com and other necessaries, 
having killed or taken prisoner many of the enemy. The Be-Nizam 
now appointed Mahaldar Khan with a party of horse and foot to vex 
the royal army at night with rockets. He was also directed to attack 
the parties sent out to gather fuel and fodder and to carry off their 
camels and bullocks whenever he could get a chance. Shah Navaz Khan 
was sent against these assailants. He. making a forced march of 20 kos, 
attacked them to flight and returned with great plunder. The Khvaja 
next sent Khan Zaman to attack the enemy’s camp at Sangamnir. This 
force made forced marches and reached the camp of the enemy who 
dispersed and fled to the fort of Chandor.” In 1631 Sher Khan died at 
a place in Nasik district where he had proceeded with his army to 
co-operate with Khvaja Abut Hasan (Commissariat, n. p. 111). It 
may be mentioned here that the rebellion of Khan Jahan Lodi was 
ultimately crushed. At one time when the rebel, accompanied by 
Darya Khan, was being pursued in the province of Daulatabad. he 
went to Lasur and after a few days, to the vicinity of Daulatabad. 
From this place Darya Khan with a thousand Afghans separated from 
Khan Jahan and marched towards Chandor and the ghat of Chalisgaon 
with the intention of attacking Andol and Dharangaon. On receipt of 
the news of this movement of the rebels, Abdulla Khan was sent 
against Darya Khan who had already left Chandor and ravaged Andol. 
Dharangaon and sundry other places of the Payingbat of Chalisgaon. He 
was no more heard of in the Nasik region again. ^ In this year also the 
fort Galna in Nasik district fell to the Moghals. Badshahnama gives 
the following details about the episode : After Fath Khan, son of 
Malik Amber, had put Nizam Shah to death. Mahmud Khan, the 
Commandant of the fort of Galna. repudiated his authority and put 
the fortress in a state of defence, intending to deliver it over to Shahuji 


1 In 1630-31 there was a failure of rain and the country was wasted by 
famine. Over the whole of western India from Ahmadabad to Daulatabad 
lands famed for their richness w«« utterly barren. Life was offered for 
a loaf, but none would buy ; rank for a cake, but none cared for it; the 
ever bounteous hand was stretched to beg; and the rich wandered in 
search of food. Dog's flesh was sold, and the pounded bones of the dead 
were mixed with flour. The flesh of a son was preferred to his love. The 
dying blocked the roads and those who survived fled. Pood kitchens were 
opened, where every day soup and bread were distributed, and each 
Monday Rs. 5,000 were given to the deserving poor. The emperor and 
the nobles made great remissions of revenue. 

(Abdul Hamid’s description : see Badshah Noma in Elliot’s History 
VII, 24-25). 
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Bhonsla, who, unmindful of the favours he had received from the 
imperial throne, had strayed from the path of obedience and had 
possessed himself of Nasik, Trirabak, Sangamnir, Junir, as far as the 
country of the Konkan. He had got into his power one of the relatives 
of the late Nizam Shah, who had been confined in one of the strongest 
fortresses in the kingdom, and raised the banner of independence. 
He (Mahmud Khan) wished to deliver the fort over to him. Khan 
Zaman, who was acting as deputy of his father in the govermnent cf 
the I>akhin, Berar and Khandesb, was informed of Mahmud Khan’s 
proceedings. He wrote to Mir Kasim Khan I. Commandant of the fort 
of Alang, ^hich is near to Galna. He directed him to endeavour by 
promise.s of imperial favour to win him over, and prevent the surrender 
of the fortress to Shahuji Bhonsla. Mir Kasim communicated with 
Mahmud Khan on the subject, and the latter invited the Mir to come 
to him After a good deal of talk, Mahmud Khan assented to the 
prop;tsition and in the hope of a great reward delivered over the fort 
to the representatives of the emperor.” 

In lfi32 the Moghals captured the fortress of Daulatabad. The 
Bijapuiis had sent considerable troops to the succour of Ahmadnagar 
and they now invaded Daulatabad. Khan Dauran who was kept in 
charge of the fort sallied out and attacked the besiegers. When Khan 
Khan an. th(; Moghal general, heard of these proceedings, he marched 
towards Diiulatabad. The Bijapuris, finding that they could accomj^ish 
nothing, abandoned the siege as soon as they heard of the approach 
of Khan Khanan and then retreated by way of . Nasik and Trimbak. 
The stniggle continued even after. Shahaji raised a boy of the Nizam's 
family to the thrmie in 1633 and gave him the title of Nizam-ul-mulk. 
The emperor Shah Jahan himself had descended into the Deccan and 
sent forces under the command of Khan Dauran, Khan Zaman and 
Shayisiii Khan to effect the conquest of Ahmadnagar territory and 
pimiih Shahaji. The force under Shayista Khan consisted of about 
8000 hor,se and was sent against the forts of Junir. Sangamnir, Nasik 
and Trinibak. On the 8th of Ramzan the Commanders were sent on 
their itspective missions. On the 11th a letter arrived from Shayista 
Khan, reporting that Salib Beg. the Nizam-ul-mulki Commander of 
the fori: of Khardarak, had confined Shahaji’s men who were in the 
fort and had surrendered it and its dependencies to the imperial 
Commanders. In the same year the fort of Chandor was conquered 
by the Moghals. Similarly the hill forts of Anjrai Kanjna. Manyan, 
Rola, Jola, Ahunost, Kol, Busra, Achalgad and others also surrendered 
to them. The fort of IMiarab capitulated to Allahvardi Khan. The forts 
of Anki and Tanki, Alka and Palka were also captured by Khan 
Khiinan. Shahaji, however, continued to stoutly oppose the Moghals. 
Khan Zaman was sent against him. Shahaji entered the Konkan 
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territory and proceeded to the fort of Mahuli. From thence he went 
to the fort of Muranjan situated between hills and jungles. Khan 
Zaman followed. On discovering the api»'oach of his pursuers, Shahaji 
hastily sent off a portion of his baggage and abandoned the rest. The 
pursuers having come up. put many of the rebels to the sword. Being 
still pursued. Shahaji went again to Mahuli. hoping to get away by 
Trimbak and Tringalvadi but fearing lest he should encounter the 
royal forces, he halted at Mahuli and resolved to stand the siege. 
Kh|n Zaman, however, pressed the siege and Shahaji ultimately 
agreed to submit and enter the service of the Bijapuris. He surrendered 
the young Nizam and handed over Junnar and other forts to the 
imperial generals. Accordingly the forts of Junnar. Trimbak. 
Tringalvadi. Harish. Judhan. Jund and Harsira were delivered over 
to Khan 2^man. The subjugation of Ahmadnagar Kingdom was thus 
completed. 

On the final overthrow of the Nizamshahi dynasty in 1637. the 
Moghals became supreme in north Deccan, and the provinces of 
Khandesh and Daulatabad were united under prince Aurangzeb who 
fixed his capital at Khidki, later known as Aurangabad about ten 
miles south-east of Daulatabad.' The Moghals had by now held sway 
over Gujarat and Khandesh. They wanted to capture Baglana, which 
was held by Bairam Shah, the successor of Pratap Shah. An indepen¬ 
dent prince and master of mountain fastnesses like Salher and Mulher 
could not be left in possession of the main route between the two 
provinces of the empire, viz., Khandesh and Aurangabad. Aurangzeb 
therefore sent an army of 7,000 men under Maloji’ a Deccani officer in 
the imperial service, to attack Salher on 16th January 1638. The fort 
was scaled and captured by Sayyid Abdul Wahab Khandeshi. A month 
later Bairam Shah offered submission which was accepted and his 
territory was annexed. He was made commander of 3000 horse, and 
received a grant of Sultanpur. Bairam’s son-in-law Somdev was allowed 
to rule over Ramnagar in Dhararopur on paying a tribute of 
Rs. 1.00.000.» 


'The Deccan was divided into four Subhas, viz., Daulatabad, Telangana, 
Khandesh and Berar. Nasilc formed part of the Subha of Daulatabad. 

® Sarkar ; Aurangzib, Vols. I & 11, p. 45. 

^ Dime's Historical Fragments, 170. Mulher was called Aurangabad, and 
Salher Sultangad, Scott's Deccan, II, 27. 

Bhimsen Saxena, the author of Tarikhe Dilkusha, has the following to say 
about the subjugation of Baglana. Prince Aurangzeb detailed Shubha Kama 
Bundela from amongst the imperial officers to execute the task of the 
conquest of Baglana. He was instructed to report in the Deccan immedi¬ 
ately and an amount was sent towards meeting the expenses for the same. 
On his arrival he was appointed to the command of 1000 horse. He was 
deputed on the, campaign along with Sayyad Abdul Vahab Junagadi 
Gujarati. Abdul Vahab was for a long time in the Subha of Kha^esh. 
His father was in the employ of Emperor Akbar and had brought about 

{continued on page 87) 
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Badshahnama gives the following details about Baglana and its 
conquest by the Moghals :—“The territory of Baglana contains nine 
forts, rhirty-four parganas and one thousand and one villages. It has 
been a separate jurisdiction for one thousand four hundred years and 
its present ruler’s name is Bharji. It is famous for its temperate climate, 
its numerous streams and the abundance of its trees and fruits. In 
length it is a hundred kos and in breadth eighty. On the east is 
Chandor. a dependency of Daulatabad; on the west the fort of Surat 
and tlie sea : on the north Sultanpur and Nandurbar. and on the south 
Nasik and T'rimbak’. The strongest of its forts are Salhir and Mulhir. 
Salhir is placed upon a hill Mulhir also stands upon a hill. When 
Prince .Xursingzeb was sent to the government of the Dakhin he was 
directed m subjugate this country. On the eighth Shaban, 1047 H. (Dec. 
1637) he sent an army against it which advanced and laid siege to 
Mulhir. The trenches were opened and the garrison was pressed so 
hard that on the 10th Shawwal. Bharji sent out his mother and his 
vakil wiih the keys of his eight forts, offering to enrol himself among 
the sirrvants of the Imperial throne, on condition of receiving the 
parguna of Sultanpur. When this proposal reached the emperor, he 
granted Bhtirji a mansab of three thousand and 2500 horse and 
Sultanpur was conferred upon him .’’ 

According to Kambu’s Amal-i-Salih the conquest of Baglana at the 
insistence of Shah Jahan seems to have been due to the refusal of 
Bharji to help Prince Shah Jahan when the latter was contesting the 
throne against his brothers. 

Soon after the conquest, a rebellious member of the Povar or Dalvi’ 
family of Print, then part of Baglana, was sent to Delhi by order of 
Aurangzeb and sentenced to death. While awaiting execution the 
prisoner cured the emperor’s dau^ter of asthma, and (m embracing 
Islam receitfed the grant of Print,’ 

According to the traveller Tavernier (1640-1666), Baglana, under which 
he includes the north Konkan except the Portuguese territory on the 
coast, wa.H enriched by the passage of the great stream of traffic between 
Surat and Ciolkonda. His description of West Khandesh belongs to the 


{f jntinut'd from page 86) 

the capitulation of the fort of Trimbak. In 1638 the Moghals ipvaded 
Baglana. Bahuji. the Raja of Baglana, handed over to Aurangzeb Mulher, 
re liaincd. Aurangagad, Salher re-named tSultangad and other thirty-three forts 
in addition to his own headquarters (15th February 1639). He also became 
a convert to Islam and was given the title of Daulatroand Khan. It was 
decreed that Baglana should be called Subha Baglana in future. 

(Mogluil ani Marathe, pp. 2-3) 

^ Obviously, these bouadmes do not acemd with those of present Baglana. 

^ A Baglana name for a Kamavisdar. M. H. E. Goldsmith’s Report on the 
Suite (1839) Bom. Gov. Sel. XXVI (New Series), 108. 

Bom. Gov. Sel. XXVI (New Series), 115. The grant was called Shahanak, 
literally a dish or means of subsistence. 
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present Nasik district. The country was full of banyan, mango, moha, 
cassia, khajuri or wild date, and other trees. There were vast numbers of 
antelopes, hares and partridges, and towards the mountains were wild 
cows. Sugarcane was grown in many places, and there were mills and 
furnaces for making sugar.' The ways were safely guarded.* 

Bhimsen Saxena, the author of Tarikhe Dilkusha, gives quite a few details 
about Baglana. He compares the conditions in Pomia region with those 
prevailing in Khandesh, Berar and Baglana and says that gram and wheat 
were sold at 2 Shahjahani maunds per rupee in Poona and jovar and bajra 
were still cheaper. These commodities were sold at half these prices in 
Khandesh, Berar and Baglana. The soldiers and the common subjects led 
a happy and a contented life. A soldier used to receive IS rupees as his 
salary and was able to maintain his Turk! horse and his personal weapons 
and to support his family adequately in this salary. Even expenditure on 
marriage ceremonies and other ceremonial and ritual occasions as also on 
a decent home with a ganlen was met from this salary. 

About his own family Bhimsen Saxena says that his father was employed 
in the artille^ division of the Mo^hal army. He was extremely fond of 
travel and visiting places of histor^i importance. Bhimsen says that at 
about this time (1660) his father went on a pilgrimage to Nasik Trimba- 
keshvar. Many in the artillery department accompanied him on this 
pilgrimage. The commandant of the fort of Trimbak was one Fidabeg. 
He made all arrangements for the pilgrims in visiting the places of religious 
importance. Bhimsen also acemnpanied his father. On their return from 
Nasik Trimbakeshvar, the party visited the Hllora Caves. 

(Moghal ani Marathe, p. 8, p. 9) 

•Tavernier in Harris, II, 359, 384 and 385. Tavernier's account seems, as 
in other passages, to be taken from Thevenot (1666). The following 
details from Thevenot’s narrative show the state of the north Deccan before 
%ivaji had begun to start his expeditions in the country. Thevenot in 
travelling from Surat to Golkonda (26tb February-lltb March 1666) hired 
two carriages {chariots) one for himself, the other for bis kit and his 
servant TTie monthly hire for each carriage was about seventeen crowns 
(Rs, 34), A crown is apparently the same as a dollar which (Kerr’s 
Voyagfi, VIII, 485) was worth Rs. 2. He also engaged two peons paying 
each two crowns (Rs. 4) a month, and two sols six dinars (about Ij- annas) 
a day for food. (In Moghal districts Re. 1—30 sols; Thev. Voy. V, 292). 
His men were Rajputs whom he .preferred to Musalmans as they were less 
proud. Each carried a sword, a dagger, a bow, and a musket or spear, 
and they acted as sentinels at night, collected provisions, and did anything 
except cooking. 

Thevenot was one of a caravan of forty-six of whom eight were French, 
one a M. Bazon a rich merchant who had ten wagons and fourteen peons. 
Before leaving Surat they laid in a store of provisions, including biscuits, 
as the Hindus on the way disliked selling chickens and the bread was 
no better than half-cooked cakes. The journey from Surat to Aurangabad, 
a distance of 225 miles, was made in fourteen days, that is, a daily average 
distance of sixteen miles. The stages were Ba^oli 15 miles, Valod 12 
miles, Viara lOt, Charka 71, Navapur 18, Pimpalner 18, Taharabad 12, 
Satana 131, Umiana 161, Ankai-Tankai 18, Devcham 18, Lasura 18. 
Khanapur 18, Aurangabad 24. The scenery was very varied. In parts it 
was wooded and hilly but most of the land was under cultivation the) 
plains were covered with rice, a scented rice that grew near Navapur being 
the best in India. There was a great deal of cotton and sugarcane in 
many places, each plantation having its furnace and mill. They passed 
through four cities and thirty-four or thirty-five country towns and large 
villages. There were relays of Jogis or road guardsmen who asked money 
from travellers. There were numerous temples, reservoirs, and dirty rest- 
houses. All along the route they kept meeting carriages full of Hindu 
pilgrims, and caravans of oxen and camels, one of which from Agra had 
more than a thousand oxen laden with cotton cloth. Thevenot’s Voyages, 
V. 220. 
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In the years of quiet that followed Aurangzeb’s conquest, the 
revenue system of the region was thoroughly overhauled and the land 
was brought under Todar Mai's revenue settlement through the efforts 
of an able officer Murshid Quli Khan. The rates that were fixed 
remained the nominal standard, till after the establishment of British 
power. 

In l((.‘;6-.57 Chhatrapati Shivaji first came into conflict with the 
Moghuls He raided Ahmadnagar and Junnar. Soon after Aurangzeb 
ascended the throne. He appointed Shayista Khan as the Viceroy of the 
Deccin (16.‘58). Shayista Khan marched into Shivaji’s territory, captured 
Chakan (1660) and Poona. In April 1663 Shivaji made a daring entry 
into Shayista Khan’s camp, and in the attack Shayista Khan was 
wounded. He was transferred to the province of Bengal. In 1664 Shivaji 
marched agtiinst Surat through Javhar and Ramnagar. The city of Surat 
was sacked and Shivaji returned with a huge booty. 

Following the treaty of Purandar (1665) Shivaji quietly prepared for 
a struggle with the Moghals. In 1670 he attacked the Moghals, and 
recovered almost all the forts surrendered by him under the treaty of 
Purandar. He carried the struggle into the Moghal territory of Baglana 
and (,'aptured Ramsej, Ahivant, Patta, Hanumantgad and a number of 
othe.r forts. In 1670 (October) Shivaji once again sacked Surat. While 
returning from that city laden with booty. Shivaji was opposed by the 
Moghals near Vani Dindori on 17th October 1670. The battle of Vani 
Dindori has been described by Bhimsen Saxena, the author of Tarikhe 
Dilkusha. who was an eye-witness of it. The account given by him is as 
under : On 3rd October 1670 Shivaji sacked Surat. Muazzam ordered 
Dauil Khan to immediately proceed against Shivap. He was 
accompanied by Bhimsen and Mir Abdulraabud. The Moghal army 
had camped at Vaijapur when the news was brought that Shivaji was 
returning after the plunder of Surat. Bhimsen informed Daud Khan 
of this. Daud Khan with his troops immediately moved against Shivaji. 
In (he meanwhile Bhimsen was informed by his messengers that 
Shivaji Irad completely sacked the market of Mulher (Aurangagad) 
and could be intercepted. Neknara Khan also informed likewise. Daud 
Khan liastsned towards the Chandur Ghat from where a road led to 
the country of Baglana. The messengers of Bhimsen now informed 
him that Shivaji came to know of the approach of the Moghal army 
and has therefore marched after leaving the fort of Salhcr. He intends 
to cross over the Kanchan-Manchan ghat (about ten miles to the west of 
Chandur). Neknam Khan, the commandant of the fort of Mulher. also 
communicated likewise to Daud Khan. Daud Khan upon this marched 
towards C'handur with a view to intercept Shivaji. He reached Chandur 
in the evening. Bakikhan, the Faujdar of Chandur. had gone to the 
fort due to the invasion of the Marathas, He came down from the 
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fort and met Daud Khan. Awaiting for further news, Daud Khan 
halted at that place to rest. At midnight Bhimsen was informed by his 
messengers that Shivaji had crossed the Kanchan-Manchan ghat and was 
hastening towards Nasik Gulshanabad. That his contingent was already 
on the ghats and was waiting for the troops that were following it. 
By the time this news was received, the night was considerably 
advanced. Even then without waiting for a moment Daud Khan 
hastened on the march. He left behind the non-combatants. The night 
was still and completely dark with the result that Daud Khan’s soldiers 
missed direction. Daud Khan and Mir Abdulmabud lost touch with 
each other and were forced to halt till day-break. The non-combatants 
in the meanwhile joined. 

Galib Khan, Naraji and Basvantrav were in the rear. I (Bhimsen 
Saxena) accompanied them. Ikblas Khan Miyana, the grandson of 
Bahlol Khan and the son of Abdul Karim, was on the front. He was 
a commander of five thousand. In the early hours of the morning he 
reached the top of the ghat. He found the Maratha army in a state of 
preparedness. Ikhlas Khan also ordered his troops to get battle-ready. 
He had a few camels loaded with arms and ammunition. The soldiers 
of Ikhlas Khan started putting on the armour. Ikhlas Khan was young 
and impulsive. Without giving thought to the consequences of his 
action he attacked the enemy with only a few soldiers under his 
command. The Marathas had a strength of over 15000. Ikhlas Khan 
started fighting with the Marathas. In the thick of the battle Ikhlas 
Khan fell on the battle field severely wounded. 

By this time Daud Khan arrived at the scene of the battle. He 
realised the precipitate action of Ikhlas Khan and sent the following 
officers to his succour to the battle front ; (1) Rai Makrand Khatri. 
(2) Shaikh Safi, the brother of Daud Khan, (3) Bhan, the family priest 
of the Raja of Chanderi and (4) Sangram Khan Ghori. He himself 
fdlowed these officers. On the way on an elevated groimd was 
a desolate village, A stream flowed by its side. Daud Khan detailed 
Baqir Khan and Ibrahim Panni with elephants, banner, drums, etc. 
He informed them that the non-combatants and the rear of the army 
arc on their way and on their arrival they should be instructed to halt 
at the i^acc. 

I (Bhimsen Saxena) reached by the side of Baqar Khan. Sangram 
Khan Ghori and other nobles were already dispatched ahead. A close 
battle was fought between them and the Marathas. Sangram Khan 
Ghori, his sons and other relations were wounded. Many of the 
Moghal troops were killed. Among them were imperial troops, and 
also soldiers in the pay of noblemen. Rai Makrand and Bhan Purohit 
had a good train of artillery under their command and they forced the 
Marathas to retreat. By that time Daud Khan reached the place. 
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Ikhlas Khan had fallen wounded. He was taken care of by Daud Khan 
who himself started fighting with the enemy. The Marathas fought in 
their own way, running round the Moghal forces and attacking them. 
A icw of them were killed by the Moghal artillery and the rest 
retired 

The whole route was full of ascents and descents. Mir Abdul 
Mabud and the other Moghal troops were forced apart. Marathas 
attackfid them and in the resulting encounter Mir Abdul Mabud. one 
of his sons and many of his troops were wounded. One of his sons 
and a few of his troopers were killed. He was deprived of his horses 
and arms by the Marathas. Bhimsen says that he was informed of 
this by a servant of Abdul Mabud and conveyed it to Baqi Khan. 
Baqi Khan was holding position on an elevated ground. He saw the 
flag of Abdul Mabud and the shears of Maratha soldiers. By that 
time :he Marathas had already left the field of battle. Baqi Khan 
sent his own palanquin, with a few others and also some of his men. 
Bhimsen accompanied them. When they reached the spot they found 
Abdu . Mabud in an unconscious state. The dead and the wounded 
were then removed from the scene of battle. 

At that time Daud Khan commanded not more than a thousand 
to two thousand troops. By evening the Marathas again launched 
an attack. The Moghal officers were seasoned and experienced and 
fought desperately. Daud Khan dispatched messengers calling Baqi 
Khan and other officers. The Marathas now bad no alternative but 
to resori; to flight. 

The Moghals with the flush of victory blew trumpets. Arrange¬ 
ments were then made for the burial of the dead and care of the 
woundeci, Daud Khan carried Ikhlas Khan and Mir Abdul Mabud 
to his own tent and mended their wounds. Shaikh Muinuddin. the 
son of Ihatisham Khan later carried Abdul Mabud to his own tent 
and .started nursing him. Only a few in the camp were provided with 
tents, I he rest being under the open skies. Bhimsen was asked by 
Daud Kiban to inspect the trenches which he did. Bhimsen was later 
called by Abdul Mabud who handed over to Bhimsen the seal of 
his office. This battle was fou^t near Vani Dindori on 17th October 

1670 ll may be mentioned here that when news was received of 
the Maratha descent into Konkan. the Moghal troops remained 
stationed at Nasik for over a month. As Shivaji was returning from 
Karanja he was joined by a column under Moropant. The united 
division besieged the fort of Salher and captured it on 5th January 

1671 after a short but desperate defence by Fathulla Khan, its Moghal 
commander. The details of the capture of Salher fort by the Marathas 
are graphically given by Bhimsen Saxena. They are as under : After 
the battle of Vani Dindori, Daud Khan was camping near the fort of 
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Ankai'Tankai. When his son Hamid Khan informed him of the 
Maratha designs on Burhanpur. he proceeded towards that place. 
In the meanwhile the Marathas moved towards Baglana and plundered 
the market of Mulher-Aurangagad. Then they besieged the fort of 
Salher. Daud Khan speedily reached Mulher where he halted. It was 
decided to deposit the bag and baggage at Mulher and proceed to 
the succour of Salher in the morning as a few detachments were on 
their way to Mulher. Daud Khan marched early in the morning while 
Bhimsen with a few cavalry-men straggled behind. Bhimsen reached 
a burnt-out village between Salher and Mulher near about which was 
a small hillock. From there he saw a few soldiers approaching. When 
they saw Bhimsen on the top of the hillock they ran towards the 
hillock. Bhimsen was in a fix but one of the soldiers saw him and said 
that he knew the fellow and called Bhimsen by name. Bhimsen got 
extremely terrified. He could not place the caller. Then the caller 
gave out his name as Nur Khan. He approached Bhimsen and 
consoled him and took him safely to the Moghal camp. Bhimsen 
states that while at Aurangabad. Nur Khan had received considerable 
help from Bhimsen’s father when he was in extreme difficulty. While 
Daud Khan was on his way to Salher he received the news that the 
Marathas had captured the fort of Salher (5th January 1671). He 
therefore returned to the Moghal base camp at Mulher which Bhimsen 
says “is situated on the banks of a stream. It has an excellent 
climate. There is a garden with a fine grape vine.”. Daud Khan was 
very well received by Ncknam Khan, the commandant of the fort of 
Mulher. Daud Khan then proceeded to Chandur and halted at Kanchau- 
Manchan. Whenever he received news of Maratha aggression he used 
to rush up to the spot. In Baglana near Kelahi is the strong-hold of 
Hatgad. News was received that the Marathas had assembled in large 
numbers there. Daud Khan, by forced marches, reached the place and 
attacked the Marathas. He was accompanied by Bhimsen, Shaikh 
Muinuddin and Ramsingh, a mansabdear of four hundred, recently 
appointed in the Deccan. In the meanwhile Mahabat Khan was 
appointed to the Deccan campaign. He met Daud Khan at Chandur 
in the last week of January 1671. Daud Khan resented having 
to serve under Mahabat Khan. Differences developed between the 
two. Mahabat Khan decided to recapture the fort of Ahivant which 
Shivaji wrested from the Moghals. He was accompanied by the 
following nobles ; Raja Raising Sisodia, Kuvar Kishansing, Sujansing, 
Shubhakama Bundela, Anupsing Rathod. Agharkhan. Turuk Tajkhan 
and others. The Moghals firmly entrenched themselves in front 
of “the gates of the fort. However, the siege continued for a month 
with intermittent firing from both the sides. Subsequently Mahabat 
Khan assaulted the fort gates from his sides with great force when 
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the fort garrison sent messages to Daud Khan expressing their 
willingness to surrender the fort. Daud Khan agreed and took over the 
charge of the fort. This further embittered the relation between 
Mahabal Khan and Daud Khan. Ultimately Mahabat Khan stationed 
some garrison and stores (April 1671) in the fort and marched 
towards Ahinadnagar. 

Uie loss of Salher and consequent rout of the Moghals had already 
attracted Aurangzeb’s attention. In November 1670 he deputed the 
veteran Mahabat Khan to the supreme command of the Deccan. 
Another com{«tent general Bahadur Khan was ordered from Gujarat 
as an additional support. Daud Khan and Dilir Khan were already 
there wdh Prince Muazzam at Aurangabad in overall command of 
Deccan affairs Matters however did not improve much, as the Moghal 
oflBcers were prone to luxury and had mutual jealousies which prevented 
co-ordinati(m and concerted action. There was a rumour that the 
Prince, aware of the insecure politics at Delhi, was jdanning for his own 
future s^cu^ity. 

For some time. Shivaji and the Moghals were busy in ravaging each 
other’s territory, Bahadur Khan and Ihlir Khan carrying an attack 
on Poona and Supa, and Shivaji playing havoc in Khandesh upon 
the arm\ of Jkhlas Khan. The result was that Bahadur Khan was 
forced to divest his strength to the north. Thereafter an obstinate 
and sanguinar}' battle took i^ace before Salher in the first week 
of February 1672, in which the Moghals were completely routed. 
Ikhlas K han and some thirty princi|»l Moghal officers were slain. 
On the Maratha side also, the losses were great. One Surya Rao 
Kakadc. Shivaji’s companion in arms since childhood, lost his life. 
Marathas acquired by way of plunder six thousand horses, as many 
camels, one hundred and twenty-five elephants, all the camp baggage of 
the Moghals with treasure and jewellery. The phenomenal victory 
was mainly due to the strategy and valour of Shivaji’s Peshva, 
Moropant The fight at Salher was an open action by Shivaji’s men 
opposing (he best equipped and most ably led Moghal armies, by no 
means paihiiking of the nature of guerilla warfare. This disaster to 
the Moghuls led to the disgrace of Mahabat Khan who was transferred 
from the Deccan and died on the way thither. A large number of 
the Moghal soldiers, wounded and captives, fell into Shivaji’s hands. 
The battle of Salher proved to be one of the decisive moments 
in Shivaji’s utreer. The defiant and challenging spirit of the Marathas 
was already seen everywhere as may be illustrated by the incident 
that the fort of Kanhergad near Chandvad, was desperately defended 
by Ramaji Pangera with an army of only 600, against the surging 
attacks of the Moghals (April 1671). It was in September 1671 that 
Aurangzeb appointed Bahadur Khan Kokaltash as commander-in- 
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chief in place of Mahabat Khan. Under orders from the emperor, 
he besieged the fort of Salher and entrusted the operations to 
Ikhlas Khan Miyana, Amarsing Chandravat and other oflicers. He 
himself proceeded to Supa. Bhimsen says that in the meanwhile 
news was received of the Maratha onslaught on the Moghals near 
Salher, and Ikhlas Khan Miyana and Muhakamsing wounded and 
imprisoned by the Marathas. In the keenly-fought battle, Amarsing, 
the father of Muhakamsing, and his party died fighting and the 
entire bag and baggage of the Moghals fell into the hands of the 
Marathas. On receipt of the news Bahadur Khan hastened towards 
Salher but by the time he could reach Baglana, the Marathas had 
already descended into the Konkan with all the captured Moghal 
equipment" 

At this time Prataprav Gujar exacted the first quarter share, or 
chauth. from the villages north of Nasik. And soon after this Moro- 
pant took the forts of Aundha and Patta. They were re-taken by 
the Moghals in the same year. A force sent by Shivaji was attacked 
by the Moghals, but after some severe fighting the Moghals were 
defeated, and Aundha and Patta were again recovered by the 
Marathas.* 

Five years later (1679) Shivaji cro.ssed the Godavari and plundered 
Jalna. On his return he was attacked by the Moghals. He succeeded 
in driving back his first assailants, but before he had gone far. he 
foimd his way blocked by the Moghal troops advancing under Kesari 
Singh and Sardar Khan. When these came to a halt six miles from 
Shivaji, Kesari Singh sent a secret message to him, as brother Hindu, 
to run away before the Moghals could encircle him. Shivaji now 
quickly entrusted himself to his chief spy Bahirji under whose skilful 
guidance, the Maratha army escaped by an obscure path after three 
days and nights of anxious and ceaseless marching. But they had to 
sacrifice much of their booty, besides losing 4,000 horsemen killed 
and Hambirrav wounded. From this expedition Shivaji returned to 
Pattagad in safety (about 22nd November 1679)’. 

Shivaji’s death (1680) was followed by a revival of the Moghal 

^ Bhimsen Saxena informs about the appointment of the following persons 
to different parts ; ■ Namdar Khan was appointed to the duty of protecting 
Baglana. Jadhavrav Oakhani and Siddi Balal Khan were appointed as 
Thanedars at Nasik Gulshanabad and Vani Dindori with strict orders to 
contain the Marathas in the territories near-about The Marathas spread 
in the territory and hence these two officers were severely reprimanded by 
Bahadur Khan. Unable to tolerate these insults, both of them deserted to 
Shivaji. llie Thanedari of Nasik Gulshanabad was subsequently held by 
Indradaman Bundella. Devisingh Bundella was appointed to the command 
of the fort of Mulher or Aurangagad. 

^ Scott's Deccan, II, 28. Aundha and Patta are close together in the extreme 
north of the Akola sub-division of Ahmadnagar. 

’ Sarkar’s Shivaji. p. 328. Patta is a fort 20 miles south of Nasik and the 
same distance east of Thai Ghat. 
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power. It was in 1681 that Muhammad Akbar, the son of Aurangzeb. 
rebelled against his father and sought refuge with Sambhaji in the 
Deccan. He reached Baglana. Devising Bundella was the Faujdar of 
Banana and the commandant of the fort of Mulher. He sent his 
own tP.'Kips to oppose and detain Akbar but before they could reach 
the destined place, Akbar had already crossed over the frontiers of 
Baglana. A few of his Rajput troops had stayed behind. They were 
won over bj' the commandant of Devising’s contingent. Bhimseii 
Saxena. the author of Tarikhe Dilkusha, says that Bahadur Khan 
received a report from the Faujdar of Baglana that Akbar had fled 
towards Nasik from Baglana. Bahadur Khan therefore marched 
towards Nasik. Akbar had moved towards Trimbakeshvar and from 
thence h.id dciscended in the Konkan. The emperor Aurangzeb reached 
Aurangabad in 1682. It was on 18th August 1682 that Khanjahan 
Bahadur Jal:ar Jung Kokaltash (Bahadur Khan) went to pay his 
respects to the emperor from Nasik Gulshanabad. This was followed 
by the attack against Ramsej near Nasik for which Shahabuddin and 
Khanjahan Bahadur Kokaltash were successively deputed, but they 
failed to i.-apture it due to the heroism and watchfulness of the Maratha 
commandant.' On 30th October 1683 Shahajada Muhammad Azam 
and Siiahaicida Bedar Bakhta were ordered to proceed towards Gul- 
shanaitnd but even they could not succeed. The Moghals therefore 
abandoned the effort and left the place.* Khafi Khan has given 
a graphic ucxrount of the siege of Ramsej by the Moghals and their 
failure t'O capture the fort. He says that Shahabuddin Khan was 
appointed to the task of subjugating the fort of Ramsej. He conducted 
the siege ojterations, laying of mines, construction of entrenchments 
and building of raised platforms for close artillery fire. However, the 
commandant of the fort of Ramsej was an experienced and a veteran 
Mardcha ollicer and hence all the Moghal preparations were set to 
naught by his efforts and alertness. The fort garrison were not equipped 
with iron cast guns and hence they made improvised wooden guns 
firing them with hide rather than the musket ball. 

The etnp«:ror then recalled Shahabuddin Khan and dispatched Khan- 
jahaii Bahadur Kokaltash to subjugate the fort. He put in all his 
efforts to tiapture the fort but to no avail. When the siege was thus 
going on Khanjahan Bahadur opined that “we should make pretence 
of attacking the fort on one side and carry the equipment there so 


' Khiinjahan Bahadur was given leave to proceed towards Nasik Gulshanabad 
on 3()th August 1682. 

^ I'ivu years later in 1687 as the kiUedar was changed the Moghals were 
siiacssful in taking possession of Ramsej, by adopting the same measures 
of otfeniig promises and presents as they had done earlier at &Iher (P. Setu 
Madhiiv Rao in Maraihyanche swatantrya yuddha —A translation of Khafi 
Khan's MutukhabuUubah, p. 11). 
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that the enemy would misconstrue and take precautionary measures. 
At the same time We should select a suitable position on the other 
side of the fort and a contingent of hundred to two hundred troops 
should scale the fort noiselessly with the help of rope ladders.” The 
commandant of the fort however got the news of this stratagem. He 
also decided to fall for the ruse by offering strong resistance to 
the fake Moghal assault but at the same time wait in ambush with 
a well-armed contingent at the place from where Khanjahan 
proposed to escalade the fort. The crunmandant carried out his jdan 
accordingly. 

At the appointed time only two Moghal troopers ascended the fort 
wall followed by a few others. But the Marathas so heavily attacked 
the intruders that they were forcibly thrown down taking along with 
them the others who were making the ascent. The Moghal efforts 
to capture the fort thus failed miserably. Ultimately, imder orders 
from the emperor Khan Jahan Bahadur raised the siege and marched 
away, the fort garrison witnessing the event from the fort walls with 
loud cries of joy and victory. Now the emperor appointed another of 
his ofBcer Kasim Khan Kirmani to besiege and capture the fort. 
Kasim Khan struggled valiantly to subjugate the fort but all his efforts 
met with a miserable failure. The emperor thereon decided to suspend 
the siege operations and recalled Kasim Khan accordingly. 

Khah Khan concludes that the wretched Sambhaji honoured the 
commandant of the fort by sending him a dress, a bejewelled bracelet 
and cash present. He also transferred him, due to his proved efficiency 
over the other commandant, to another important fort and handed 
over the charge of Ramsej to another officer. Khafi Khan says that 
Neknam Khan, the commandant of the fort of Mulher, won over this 
new officer through the intercession of Abdul Karim, a Zamindar 
in the Ramsej region. The fort ultimately fell to the Moghals in 1687. 
Bhimsen Saxena gives a similar account about the siege of the fort 
of Ramsej. He only adds that after the emperor had ordered Bahadur 
Khan to raise the siege, in 1683 he moved towards Nasik on receiving 
the news that the Marathas had spread in the territory. But before 
he could reach there, the Marathas had left Nasik. Bahadur Khan 
therefore left his bag and baggage in charge of Mahasing Bahaduria, 
the Faujdar of Nasik and himself proceeded in the pursuit of the 
Marathas. No sooner were the Moghals gone, than (1685) Hambirrav, 
the Maratha commander-in-chief, moved from Konkan. plundered 
Khandesh, and retired, ravaging the country along the base of the 
Satmalas, towards Nasik. It may be mentioned here that after the 
fall of Bijapur and Oolconda the emperor dispatched his commandants 
in Maraffia territory to subjugate the forts. Shahajada Muhammad 
Azam along with veteran and experienced Moghal officers was 
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dispatcbed towards Bahadurgad and Gulshanabad Nasik. Tn 1686 the 
Moghals besieged the fort of Mulhcr. In this connection Khafi Khan 
has given the following details ; He says that it was extremely difficult 
to besiege the fort of Salher. It was not like the other forts but was 
surrounded on all the sides by deep ravines. The sea was also close by. 
Even with a lakh of troops it would have been difficult to besiege the 
sky-high fort of Salher from all the sides. Neknam Khan who was the 
Faiijdar of Banana and commandant of the fort of Mulher had 
kept the territory in a good state of administration. The distance 
between Salher and Mulher was hardly 6 kos. The appointment of 
Shahajudu A;:am to the campaign was not as yet announced. Neknam 
Khan won «)ver the Maratha commandant of the fort by making him 
lucrative promises, sending him gifts and offering him honour and 
esteem. He sent a considerable sum and other presents to the comman¬ 
dant. He ill so wrote to the emperor requesting that orders appointing 
the coriniantlant to the Mansab of 4000 be dispatched immediately. 
In the rneaiiMffiile Shahajada Azam arrived at the fort of Salher. But 
Neknam Khan had so arranged the matters that the Shahajada had no 
occasion to lay siege to the fort. The fort surrendered to the Moghals 
without, ii shiat being fired. The Shahajada did not approve of the part 
played by Meknam Khan and lodged a complaint against him with 
the emperor The emperor, however, was highly satisfied at the 
capituliition cf the fort without recourse to arms and hence regarded 
the comiiiairi" of the Shahajada in the nature of an encomium for 
Neknam Kh.in. When these events were taking place Sambhaji was 
suddenly captured at Sangame.shvar and put to death in the emperor’.s 
camp at Koregaon, After the cruel death of Sambhaji the theatre of 
war w as further extended towards the south. For twenty years the 
struggli; went on and forts were taken and re-taken and from time to 
time tic M.arathas spread over the whole territory everywhere dis¬ 
locating the Moghal rule. 

In ubcut 1688 Matbar Khan, a vigorous Moghal Officer, was 
appointed to the charge of the districts of Talkonkan and Sangamner. 
Nasik-Gulshanabad' formed part of the latter district. Matbar Khan 
decided <o settle the territory under his charge and liquidate the 
Maratha possessions therein. In his offensive against the Marathas 
he capi tired a number of forts. A detailed account of their capture 
is given in " Karnama” by Jethmal. Jethmal was Matbar Khan’s 
chief writer--M mau/h'— and his ‘'Karnama” contains letters addressed 
by M.dbar Khan to emperor Aurangzeb and to other Moghal officers 
such as Asad Khan, Zulfikar Khan, Gaziuddin Firoz Jung, Fateh Jung 

1 Thi! wlmle of present Nasik district did not form part of the Sangamner 
district. (lialna which then accounted for almost half of the present 
northern portion of Nasik district was included in the Khandesh division. 

Vf 46i: - 7 
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Khan and others. Some of them are reproduced below' : — 

The petition which Mat bar Khan submitted to the emperor on the 
capture of the fort of Patta (abridged translation): 

Matbar Khan submits as follows : 

After obeisance I had since a few months employed 1,000 infantry 
of Kolis, Bhils and Mavlas. I had also paid amounts to the land¬ 
holders of the region adjacent to the fort of Patta. I had held out 
hopes to them for the grant of Mansabs and other considerations from 
your majesty. 

Harji Jakhade had fallen out with Tartib Khan. He had separated 
himself from the Khan and was residing in the village of Sona in 
the paragana of Sinnar. He had been given a considerable amounr, 
a horse and a robe of honour. The infantry was sent with him to 
capture the fort of Patta. The fort was a strong-hold of the infidels. 
He (Harji) approached the fort and was watching for an opportunity 
to capture the fort. Owing to the interference from Tartib Khan, 
the capture of the fort could not be achieved. At this time I was 
appointed as Thanedar of Gulshanabad (Nasik) by your majesty. 
I established contact with Harji and showed him all the necessary 
considerations. On the 17th of Rabi-ul-awal of the 31st year of your 
majesty’s reign (11th January 1688) the troops reached the fort and 
started their work. On the 23rd of the above month (17th January 
1688) at midnight the troops scaled the fort walls by means of ropes 
and captured the fort. May this victory be auspicious to your majesty. 
The details of the fight, the number of the dead on both the sides 
and the number of prisoners captured and other details will be sub¬ 
mitted to your majesty separately. In this campaign I incurred a debt 
of Rs. 45,000. I have spent the amount. I hope to capture the other 
forts in a short period. 

Muhammad Afzal was at Sangamner. I called him to my side. He 
took part in the campaign. I am sending the keys of the fort alongwith 
him. I have appointed Keshavadas Bundela to hold charge of the 
fort until a Governor of the fort is appointed by your majesty. 
Govindrav, the Thanedar of Bhagur, is accompanying Keshavadas. 
A custodian for the fort with a garrison may kindly be posted soon 
so that the security of the fort could be ensured. Govindrav may be 
appointed as the Faujdar of the area at the foot of the fort. Govind- 
rav’s nephew (brother’s son) Raja Ram may replace Govindrav as 
the Thanedar of Bhagur. Keshavadas may be shown additional 
consideration. He is an experienced soldier. The fort of Patta is 
a great one. It is situated amidst the forts held by the enemy. To 
protect this fort at least 2,000 gunners will be required. If they are 

‘ The accounts reproduced here are borrowed from the translation of the 
Mss. by Shri P. Setu Madhava Rao (unpublished). 
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appointeil it will be all to the good. Or if his majesty so orders I will 
recruit ;’.000 infantry so that I will be satisfied for the security of 
the fort. A two months’ advance for the gunners may be advanced from 
the GoviTiiment treasury at Aurangabad. I have submitted what was 
right and proper. 

The eiipi nil’s firman: MatbarKhan maybe expectant of the royal 
grace, 'r'ou have submitted a petition as follows; You have gathered 
the Zamindars in the environs of the fort of Patta. You have advanced 
a considerable amount to them. You have sent troops to accompany 
Harji for tlie capture of the fort. On the 23rd of Rabi-iil-awal the fort 
was captured. Your petition to this effect and the keys of the fort 
which you ^ent with Muhammad Afzal were placed before his majesty. 
Your services have been noted. We bestow robes of honour, an 
elephani. r cash award of Rs. 20,000 and an increase of 500 in your 
mansab The sanction of your request will be communicated to you 
through 'die letter of Bakshi-ul-Mulk, Bahramand Khan. Muhammad 
Afzal h.is been granted an increase in his mansab. You should feel 
thankful lor the favour shown and exert yourself more and more in 
service. You should put all your efforts in the capture of the fort 
of Trinilxik. Know that your efforts will bring their reward. 

Petition informing of the capture of the fort of Karaag and other 
forts: ' Aftei' obeisance Matbar Khan submits as follows: Since 
I was appointed as Thanedar of Gulshanabad (Nasik) and captured 
the fort ol Patta I have been striving to capture the forts of Karang 
(Kulang. 9 miles from Igatpuri), Babhar, Tabaka and Rohatgad. The 
fort of Karang is unrivalled in its situation and strength. The infidels 
had constructed high buildings in the fort. I have employed a numerous 
force of Kolis, Bhils and Mavlas. I sent them to take up positions 
in ravines and valleys, and seize the opportunity to capture the fort. 
The fort is very strong. Like the fort of Daulatabad it has been 
veritably excavated from the rock to a height of four to five hundred 
yards. It appeared difficult to lay siege to the fort and capture it. 
I thereline made inquiries about the homes of the garrison. I found 
out tha . woimm and children of the garrison stayed at the foot of the 
fort of li.irbal, also known as Muranjan, in the Sarkar (district) of 
Talkonkan. 1 sent an infantry of 1,000 persons to capture the women 
and children. The infantry made a night attack on the homes of the 
garrison. In the attack a considerable number of those people were 
killed <:r wounded. A number of women and children were captured 
and brought to Gulshanabad (Nasik). The forces which I had posted 
in the valleys and ravines of the fort seized this opportunity to scale 
the walls of some of the forts. They killed a number of soldiers from 
the garristm and threw many from the forts into the valleys below. 
When the garrison saw that their women and children had been 
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captured they approached me and offered to surrender the forts. 
I showed them all considerations. I took possession of these above- 
mentioned forts. I have sent the keys of these forts to your majesty. 
They will be placed before you. May this victory be auspicious. 
I have now laid siege to the forts of Aundh, Kavani, Harish (Harishgad, 
4 miles from Trimbak), Tringalvadi, Madangad and Mordant. If God 
wills, these forts will be captured soon. After the capture of these 
forts I will make efforts to capture the fort of Trimbak. I hope my 
requests as enumerated in the petition will be granted. The custodians 
of the fort may kindly be honoured by the grant of mansabs and 
rewards so that they will have confidence in my assurances. Arrange¬ 
ments may be made to dispatch early, garrison, personnel and stores of 
equipment so that there will be no anxiety for the security of the fort. 

Petition to the emperor: After obeisance Matbar Khan humbly 
submits as fcfflows ; Previous to this I had reported about the siege 
of Trimbak, I had appointed 2,000 infantry in outposts surrounding 
the fort to keep a watch on the garrison. During the last six months 
the garrison found itself in great difficulty. The roads leading in and 
out of the fort were blocked. Not a sin^e piece of grain could reach 
the fort from the surroimding region. Under these circumstances 
the garrison felt itself helpless and began to petition for mercy. I had 
a small contingent posted at Gulshanabad (Nasik). Efforts were 
made to persuade the garrison through expectations of royal favour. 
On the 26ih of Rabi-ul-awal of the 32nd year of the reign (8th January 
1689) I brought out Telangrav and Shyamraj from the fort. By the 
grace of God and favours of the emperor I captured the fort. 1 am 
sending the keys of the fort along with my suggestions in a separate 
petition. These will be conveyed by Kaka mansabdetr who belongs 
to the tribe of the above-mentioned custodians of the fort. 

Kaka mansabdar and his elder brother Raghu exerted themselves 
greatly in the capture of Patta and other forts. I had reported on 
their services in my earlier petitions. During this period these two 
brothers have exerted themselves greatly in the capture of the fort 
of Trimbak, Aundh, and Harish (Harishgad). They are now expecting 
royal favours. I have made promises of rewards and royal favours 
to the men in the fort. If my requests are granted it will increase 
my honour and be a source of confidence to the garrison in the fort. 
In the case of the fort of Salher, Neknam Khan and Asoji received 
rewards and mansab. Similar favours in this case also may be shown. 
After paying the reward to the parties concerned the remaining amount 
will be used to meet the expenditure incurred. This will increa.se 
trust in my promises. 

Telangrav and Shyamraj have been generals of the enemy’s army. 
They have rendered service. They may be given robes of honour and 
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Other considerations. This will increase my honour and prestige 
among them. 

The capture of the fort of Mahuli is in my view. Only one fort 
has tc be captured before I tackle Mahuli. This is the fort of Tiraklu 
(Tringalvadi ?). I have laid siege to the fort. The garrison of this 
fort iire waiting to see what favours are shown to the garrison of 
the flirt of Trimbak. The moment they are shown similar favours 
their fort is sure to come in our hands. 

I have sent 300 cavalry and 1.000 infantry with Harisingh, son of 
Shyamsirigh, the custodian of the fort of Augadh. He has been taking 
part in the operations from the beginning of the siege. He has been 
promised increase in his mansab and other considerations. He has 
been askeii to hold charge of the fort until a new custodian is sent. 
He is ej<peering an increase of 50 Zat and 50 Savors in his mansab. 
A new custodian along with a contingent of troops may be posted with 
prope- security. What is proper has been submitted.”. 

Thv emperor’s firman: Your petition containing the news of the 
capture of Trimbak. the siege of Tringalvadi and other affairs along 
with he keys of the above-mentioned forts has been brought to his 
majeiity's notice. Your services have been appreciated. An addition of 
500 Zat to your mansab has been sanctioned. Of the total number of 
Savins 6(X) will be without conditions. Your mansab will be 2,000 
Zat and l.ODO Savar, two horses, a robe of honour; and standard are 
granted A cash grant of Rs. 30.000 is given. You should be thankful 
for these Itivours. You should first exert to capture the forts of 
Balaghat (above the hills). After you have finished this work you 
should reduce the forts below the ghats. Know that these efforts will 
bear I'niils, Oadim Quli Khan has been appointed as the custodian of 
the fort of Trimbak. 

Acciirdine to the Musalman historians the chief causes of this 
increase of disorder were, that instead of old powerful governors of 
provino.-i, new and greedy men arose and oppressed the people. The 
chiefs itiid big landholders refused to pay tribute and the governors 
could net force them. The husbandmen were oppressed, and giving up 
tillag;: became soldiers. The imperial arms were busy with sieges and 
the Miirath.a armies roamed all around. It may be mentioned here that 
Willi;im Norris, the ambassador of King William of England, visited 
India in 1701, as his king’s envoy to the Emperor Aurangzeb. At that 
time Aurangzeb was bu.sy in his campaign of Panhala. Norris landed 
at Surat !Uid from thence proceeded to Aurangabad passing through 
Dhul iii and Nasik districts touching on his way Navapur, Visarvadi. 
Khariapur, l>dhivel, Galna, Chandanpuri, Sakri and Devgaon. He has 
giver a graphic description of the conditions then prevailing in the 
Mogiial Empire and the struggle that was being waged between the 
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Moghals and the Marathas, In 1703 news was received that the son of 
Dhanaji Jadhav had besieged Sultanpur and Nandurbar. The Moghal 
commandant. Zulphikar Khan marched to the rescue of the beleaguered 
places. On the way he was met by Mamur Khan who informed him 
that the Marathas had moved towards Baglana. Zulphikar Khan 
marched in their pursuit. He reached a place called Abula. At that 
time Matbar Khan was the Faujdar of Nasik Gulshanabad, Kalyan 
and Bhivandi. One of his mansabdars Ragho had resettled Abula 
which was destroyed in the Maratha attacks. The Marathas used to 
store their loot at this place and a good market had come up at 
Abula for the disposal of the same. At Abula Zulphikar Khan 
received the news that the son of Dhanaji intended to attack the 
imperial camp. On receipt of the news, he left Baglana and started in 
their pursuit again. The fruitless war continued for a couple of years 
more resulting into heavy Moghal losses. The Marathas gradually 
succeeded in liberating their territory from the Moghals. Frustrated 
and disappointed, the emperor died on 20th February 1707. 

After the cruel execution of Sambhaji, the Moghal-Maratha conflict 
continued till the death of Aurangzeb in 1707. The Marathas invariably 
passed through Nasik and Ahmadnagar districts in their raids on the 
subha of Kbandesh and many a battle was fought in the Nasik territory. 
An account of some of them is recounted here from “ Karmma " by 
Jethmal. 

Matbar Khan to the emperor: Matbar Khan submits as follows : 
At this time the fifteen officers of the wretched enemy including 
Hanmant (Hanmantrav Nimbalkar), Shankara Ram, Kero, Hanwar, 
Malhar, accompanied by the infidel General gathered an army of ten 
to twelve thousand horsemen and spread towards the province of 
Khandesh. They committed oppressions on the people of the region. 
They devastated prosperous villages and hamlets of the region. They 
were aiming at entering the jurisdiction of the faujdari territory under 
me. The region under me is a hot bed of the wretched enemy. They 
have taken refuge under great distress in hills and forts. When I heard 
of the enemy trying to enter ray jurisdiction, with a view to protect the 
country and give security and comfort to the people, I sent an army 
consisting of imperial troops as also the troops under me. They were 
led by Tilang Rav. Ravatmal Zhala and Kaka Mansabdar. I sent 
them to the thanu of Gulshanabad (Nasikl. The posting of the army 
might have been reported to Your Majesty through the diaries. On the 
22nd of Rajab of the 38th year of Your Majesty’s reign (26th February 
1695) the aforesaid persons Kaka Mansabdar and Muhammad Shall, 
the assistant of that thana (Nasik) accompanied by the Thanethirs of 
the surrounding regions had already marched ahead with a view to 
punish the infidel enemy. On the 24th of Rajab (28th February 169.5) 
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Raghoji carae out from the Paragana Hatoda. He was accompanied 
by Muhammad Sadiq and others. Accompanied by a considerable 
force they effected a junction with the advance forces (of Kaka 
Mansohdar s). Near Manmad at this time of the 26th of Rajab (2nd 
March (695) news was received that the enemy with their captured 
booty and cattle were crossing the Kamala Ghat. This ghat is at the 
foot of the forts of Chandor and Ankai-Tankai. My officers joined 
together and hurrying to the place attacked the enemy. Fighting 
between the contestants started the same night. Swords and fire-arms 
were used. Gonsiderable persons from both the sides were wounded. 
In the end the nephew of Hanmantrav (sister’s son) was killed along 
with nai y people. The enemy could not withstand the attack of the 
soldieis of Islam. They fled, releasing the captured cattle. Till after¬ 
noon ny officers halted at the village of Malangaon. Early morning they 
pursu<!d the enemy, and beating them pushed them across the river 
Goda> ari They further fought against them on the other side of the 
river and killed a number of them. The rest of the enemy who were 
wounilcd and defeated fled through the Durgi Ghat. The details might 
have lieen imported to you through the diaries. A great victory has 
been w(jn by the imperial servants. A separate and detailed list of men 
who fought in this battle will be submitted to you. 

Last year too these men had fought well in the battle against the 
infidel;, ii\ the district of Gulshanabad (Nasik). They were not favoured 
last y<;:M. 1 hope favours will be shown to them this year so that they 
will feel ialisfied. Some of them may be honoured through the gift of 
mansabs. 

Mai bur Khan writes to the Prime Minister, Asad Khan: Last year 
Dhanaji and other infidel chiefs invested Baijapur. The troops sent by 
me punished them well. The Marathas harboured the idea of taking 
revenge. I had made a request to be permitted to go to Balaghat. 
Accorihngly as per orders of the majesty you gave instructions to me 
perraiTing me to camp at any place I like in my jurisdiction. In 
accord a ni:e with these orders, I posted my deputy in the thana of 
Kalyan. I reached Gulshanabad (Nasik) where I camped for some time. 
I recruited cavalry and infantry and reorganised my troops. I arrived 
in the pith of Abda and camped there. I issued instructions that the 
mansetbdars and other officers under me should patrol the area to the 
length of 10 to 12 kos. Wherever they met the wretched enemy they 
should put them down. This would help in the maintenance of 
peace and the protection of the public. The enemy could not find 
an opportunity to enter the territory under me. 

WhiMi I was engaged in investing the fort of Trimbak T received 
orders in de:" the seal of the late Fazal Khan. In the order.s it was 
slated that whatever expenses I incurred on the capture of the fort of 
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Trimbak would be made good from the Government treasury. In view 
of these assurances I borrowed 1,20,000 rupees from the bankers and 
conquered the forts. After the capture of the fort His Majesty ordered 
that I should be given Rs. 30,000 by way of reward. Even that amount 
I have not received so far. The bankers are pressing me for the return 
of the amount. 

Unless the fort of Patta is reconquered, security of the thanas will 
be difficult to maintain. This may be reported to the majesty. An 
imperial officer accompanied by a strong force may be appointed to 
the task of conquering the fort of Patta. He could march rapidly and 
lay siege to the fort. 

I may be supplied with troops and equipment so that I can be free 
from anxiety about the thanas in Painghat and exert actively in the 
capture of the fort. 

Oadim Ouli Khan, the custodian of the fort of Trimbak, is dead. 
His son is young in years, in distress and in debts. He has no capacity 
to protect the fort of Trimbak. It will be advisable to send an 
experienced officer to ensure security of the fort. If. God forbid, any 
danger surrounds the fort, it will be difficult to restore the situation. 

I noticed that the Sarkar (district) of Baglana is situated in a comer. 
When the mean enemy (Marathas) marched towards the provinces of 
Khandesh and Baglana, they passed through the paruganas of Sangamner. 
If half the contingents of the thanedars and the custodians of forts of 
that region are attached to Muhammad Hadi, the thanedar of 
Sangamner. it will be possible for him to maintain security in the 
thana. Whenever the Marathas desire to proceed towards imperial 
territory Muhammad Hadi from that side and Raghu from this side 
will march with their forces and joining hands will prevent the enemy 
from passing through the territory. The route of the Marathas will 
thus be closed. They will not be allowed to devastate the imperial 
territory. This proposal is for the welfare of the territory. I hope the 
facts stated by me will be placed before His Majesty and executive 
officers (mace-bearers) will be appointed to see that the required 
troops are posted at that place (Sang-amner). This will ensure the 
security of the districts. 

Letter addressed to Fazal Khan: His Majesty ordered as follows : 
It has been brought to the notice of His Majesty that the wietches 
(Marathas) have created great disturbances in Gulshanabad (Nasik) and 
its dependent paraganas. Without an equipped army one can rely only 
on God. His Majesty orders as follows : 

Write to me (Matbar Khan) that he should .send a good force to 
his deputy and take all precautionary measures for the protection of 
the district. 

As I received this order when I heard that the enemy has spread 
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towards (julshanabad (Nasik) and other areas adjacent to it I sent 
a well-e(|iiipped force from the thana of Kalyan to punish the enemy. 
Whatever necessary actions had to be taken were taken and the enemy 
was piiTii'ihed. I sent a report to His Majesty of this victory on the 
22nd ''tf the month of Shaban. In addition I wrote a letter to you. 
I took jction even before the orders to that effect. The details of my 
action may be seen by you in my letter. In rendering faithful service 
I could not slacken as to await orders for taking any action against 
enemii.'s m the district would be faithlessness to salt. 

Some other details arc also available regarding the state of affairs 
in the eharse of Matbar Khan. The relevant extracts are reproduced 
below from “ Karnama ” .• 

Yo’ir Majesty. Sauhail Beg, the custodian of the fort of Ankai-Tankai 
and his §on fnayatullah, the custodian of the fort of Katra, have been 
ill-treJiing the inhabitants of my Jagir and the other villages of the 
paraydirii of Hatoda. They have devastated the area. A report to this 
effeci ha.s already been submitted. I hope the persons will tie 
translerrcd from that place and people live off troubles at their hands. 
The iHiscody of the fort of Ankai-Tankai may be handed over to Dane 
Singli. son of Pratap Singh Chavan. The custody of the fort of Katra 
be handed over to Raghunath Singh, the custodian removed from the 
fort i.if Manmalganj. He may be given an increase in his niansab. He 
will llius be able to guard the fort in a better way. The Jagir may be 
left o me. In the region of Konkan it is not possible to manage troops 
clamouring for their arrears of pay. 

Pvtitirm to the emperor: Matbar Khan submits as follows: 

Previousily, Shripat, the Zamindar of Javhar, died while serving the 
Government at Gulshanabad (Nasik). His son Vikram Shripat was at 
that lime four years old. Gaurai, the wife of the said Zamindar, brought 
up I he bey. She consoled her officers, servants and the chiefs of the 
Koli iiibe. She administered her estates well. After petitions were 
submiiied i;o the emperor about the facts of the case, the boy was given 
the t> i'nstth and the title of Shripat. He served the Government. He 
wre ilvil the estate of Javhar from the hands of the enemy. He captured 
Kol i j .md other four forts and included them in the imperial domains. 
He vv; s jctually engaged in serving the emperor. When under the 
orders of the emperor I arrived in Konkan I established thanas in this 
region 1 appointed Vikram Shripat as the thanedar of Bhivandi. He 
maiKiged ’the thana well. Vikram Shripat has now died while serving 
His Majesty. He has left behind him a son who is seven years old. 
Thi' irihe of Kolis has spread in his estates from .favhar to the ghat of 
Jumi.ir. ITie highway from Gulshanabad (Nasik) to Kalyan passes 
thr ough ■;heir villages. The death of Vikram Shripat caused great 
di.M.rl'^.s among the Kolis. 
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At the time of the death of Aurangzeb the Deccan was divided into 
the provinces of Khandesh, Berar, Aurangabad, Bidar and Bijapur. 
Nasik formed part of Sangamner district which was then in 
Aurangabad Subha while Baglana and Galna districts formed part of 
the province of Khandesh. Mulher was then the headquarters of the 
district of Baglana. Baglana and Galna then had 30 and 7 maha's 
respectively and six monthly revenue returns amounting to Rs. 3,90,701 
and Rs. 2.14,179 respectively.' 

After the death of Aurangzeb, Azam, his son, left the Deccan for 
the north in a contest for the throne. He took Shahu, the son of 
Sambhaji along with him. Shahu, however, left the Moghal camp and 
marched towards the Deccan to claim the Maratha Kingship. Though 
he was declared an imposter by Tarabai, the wife of Rajaram, many 
principal Maratha Chiefs joined him. Among them were Haibatrav 
Nimbalkar, Nemaji Shinde, Rustamrav Jadhav, Chimanaji Damodar 
and others from Khande.sh and Baglana. Shahu won a victory against 
Tarabai at Khed on 12th October 1707 and crowned himself King at 
Satara on 12th January 1708.° Shahu had to encounter opposition both 
from within and without. The opposition within was from the rebellious 
Maratha Chiefs and that from without was from the Moghal Chiefs 
who represented the remnants of the Moghal power in the Deccan.’ 
The first few years of Shahu’s life were then taken in settling the 
country and establishing order. In 1713 Shahu appointed Balaji 
Vishvanath as his Peshva. In the same year Nizam-ul-Mulk was 
appointed to the viceroyalty of Deccan. At Delhi Bahadurshah had 
died and Farrukhsiyar had ascended the throne. The real power, how¬ 
ever, rested with the two Sayyad brothers — Sayyad Abdulla and Sayyad 
Husain Ali.' Nizam-ul-Mulk, the viceroy of the Deccan, was transferred 
in 1715. He was succeeded by Sayyad Husain Ali Khan. The Sayyad 
brothers realised the dangers of Maratha inroads into the Moghal 
territory. In 1715 an army was sent against Khanderav Dabhade, the 
Maratha nobleman who was ravaging the territory round about Nasik. 
The expedition proved a complete failure. The details of this encounter 
are as follows ; “ Khandoji Dabhade held the Mokasa of the province 
of Khandesh on behalf of Shahu. He used to harass merchants and 
other people proceeding from Surat and Gujarat. He used to recover 

' Munim Khan in the 18th Crtiiiiry Deccan. 

- Among the various appointments made by him was that of Pratinidhi. To 
this post he appointed Gadadhar Pralhad who hailed from Trimbakeshvai". 

■’ One such Moghal officer was t,odhi Khan of Chakan. The Akhbar of 
16tli May 1709 states that Raja Bhupatrav, Chandrasen, Rav Ramba and 
others attacked Baglana with 30,000 troops. They carried devastation in 
the province. When they were reluming with their loot from the hilly 
region, they were attacked by I.odhi Khan. Lodhi Khan was, however, 
killed in action. 

' Incidentally Sayyad Abdulla was Faiijdar in Khandesh, during the years 
1697-98. 
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Chauih it am them. If any one refused to pay these dues he used to 
plunder liis goods thoroughly. On hearing of these activities, Husain 
Ali Khan dispatched his Bakshi Zulhkar Beg, with 4000 horse and 
2000 infantry to punish Khandoji Dabhade. Zulfikar Beg made long 
marches, crossed the ghat of Kasari and entered the Subha of 
Khandesh. At that time Khandoji Dabhade was in the vicinity of Galna 
and Itaglana with 12000 horse. Khandoji Dabhade engaged in the 
Deccani type; of warfare and fled into hilly and inaccessible regions, 
The olbcers advised Zulfikar Beg of the inaccessible nature of the 
region. In the pride of his bravery Zulfikar Beg paid no heed to 
their advices. ZulfiJtar Beg and his inexperienced officers threw all 
caution to the wind and marched forward. Suddenly the Marathas fell 
upon ilit;ni from all sides. The army of the Bakshi was dispersed. 
Zulfikar Beg, some of his officers and many soldiers drank the cup 
of martyrdom. The remaining army was plundered by the enemy 
thoroughly. ’' After this defeat Muhakamsingh, the chief secretary of 
Husain Ali Khan, was sent with a well-equipped army against 
Kharderav Dabhade. On his approach Khanderav retired to Satara 
and .his army scattered in various directions. As soon as the Moghul 
troops returned, Khanderav established his thams in Khandesh and 
Baglana again. A second expedition ended in a battle near Ahmadnagar, 
succes.s again resting with the Marathas. The position of the Sayyads 
was, howevsr, extremely insecure at Delhi. It was due to the open 
hostility of the emperor. They sought a compromise with the Marathas. 
After ledioas negotiations through the able management of the Peshva 
Balaji Visitvanath, the Marathas gained the grants of the Chauth or 
one fourth and the Sardeshmukhi or one tenth of the Deccan revenues. 
The area comprised by the northern part of the present Nasik district 
in those days was covered by the two districts of Baglana and Galna. 
Khaiidirrav Dabhade held sway over Khandesh and Baglana“ for the 
collection of Chauth on behalf of the Maratha king. On 2nd April 
1720 Balaji died and was succeeded by his son Bajirav as the Peshva. 

' 1 u; Wii} Ci’iitury Deccan, pp. 5.‘i-56. 

= 1 u' aiitlior of Masire Nizami narrates an episode of a clash between 
Krantlci rv Dabhade and the forces of Nizam-ul-Mulk. during his viceroyalty 
ol llie Deccan. He says “ Amboji, the Zamindar of Sinnar, had now 
a lit! with Khandoji Dabhade and arriving at the Nizam's camp with I.IKX) 
hoiscinen he joined the service of the Nizam through Muhammad Giya.s 
Khan. He represented to the Nizam ‘Khandoji Dabhade has constructed 
a fort at the village of Mahur in the taluka of Baglana.’ Amboji further 
siihrnitted, ‘ Khandoji Dabhade has fixed Mahur as his place of residence. 
He plunders merchandise coming from Surat and Ahmadabad. He has 
s'lietid dcva.station in the whole area. If the Nizam were to appoint a small 
fi'iM, Khandoji could be put down succe-ssfully.’. The Nizam appointed 
l.rnar Khan with 1,000 horsemen to this campaign. Umar Khan pene- 
t !ito the enemy territory and dismantled the gadhis of Khandoji. 
IT' lapti.rcd a number of his dependants and brought them to the presence 
I ; I t Nizam. The Nizam expressed his pleasure and gave nuiiisah and 
I i'ii to Umar Khan.” (The JSih Century Deccan, p. 54). 
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At Delhi the power of the Sayyad brothers was eclipsed. Sayyad 
Husain Ali being murdered and Sayyad Abdulla confined and 
subsequently put to death at the connivance of the emperor. 
Muhammad Shah. Nizam-ul-Mulk, who had seized power in the 
Deccan, was appointed Vazir in January 1722. He was soon tired of 
the court intrigues. In 1724, he marched towards the south outwardly 
professing allegiance to the emperor but in reality determined to 
establish himself permanently in the Deccan. In the battle of Fateh 
Kharda fought in October 1724 Mubariz Khan, the subhedar of Deccan, 
was killed. The emperor then had little choice but to confirm Nizam- 
ul-Mulk to the subha of the Deccan. 

Nizam-ul-Mulk introduced fresh vigour into the government of the 
Deccan. The roads, which for long had been so infested with robbers 
that traffic was virtually stopped, were made safe.' However, a clash 
with the Marathas who were insisting on their rights of collecting 
chauth and sardeshmukhi was inevitable. The Nizam refused to 
recognise Maratha officers and openly declared Sambhaji as the 
Maratha Chhatrapati. The hostility resulted in the battle of Palkhed 
fought on 28th February 1728 in which the Nizam was humbled and 
forced to accept Maratha terms. The North was also not quiet and the 
Moghals were determined to put an end to the Maratha inroads into 
Malva. Giridhar Bahadur was the subhedar of that province. The 
Marathas envisaged a campaign against Malva with Chimaji 
proceeding by the western route through Baglana and Khandesh and 
Bajirav by the eastern route through Ahmadnagar, Berar, Chanda and 
Devgad. Chimaji routed Giridhar Bahadur in a quick action at 
Amjhera (29th November 1728) and Bajirav inflicted a crushing defeat 
upon Muhammad Bangash, the Moghal subhedar of the province of 
Allahabad, who had attacked the Bundela Chief. Both the brothers 
returned to the south thus upholding the Maratha right to collect 
chauth and sardeshmukhi. The emperor and the Nizam had to 
recognise the fact that the Marathas were a power to be reckoned with. 
During all these years the districts of Galna, Baglana and Sangamner 
constituting the present district of Nasik were in the possession of the 
Nizam. He appointed commandants to the principal forts of the region 
such as Mulher alias Aurangagad, Alang, Salher, Galna and others. The 
ascendency of Bajirav evoked jea!ou.sy among many Chiefs of the 
Maratha Kingdom. Trimbakrav, the son of the former commander- 
in-chief of the Marathas Khanderav Dabhade, was one among them. 
The hostility was intensified due to claims advanced by the Peshva on 
Gujarat, the domain of the Senapati. Trimbakrav thereupon in 
conjunction with many other Maratha Chiefs joined intrigues with the 


' Muntakhab-ul-luhab in Elliot's History, VII, 530. 
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Nizam anti formed a strong combination against Shahu and Bajirav. 
Several i>:)werful local Chiefs of Baglana and Khandesh such as Avaji 
Kavadc, Bharsingh Thoke Mudavekar, Dalpatrav Thoke Abhorekar, 
Bajaji Atole and Kuvar Bahadur, the Deshmukh of Sinnar were induced 
by Baiiiuv tC' accept service under him. These families had a long 
standing in Khandesh and Baglana and had a large following. Nizam- 
ul-Mu!k, smarting under the defeat of Palkhed, marched with his 
powerful artillery and army in the region in 1730. He started ravaging 
the tei riiory held by these Chiefs systematically. The intention of the 
Nizam was to give a cover to the Dabhade in the event of an attack 
from Bajirav, as well as to destroy the Maratha hold in Baglana. In 
March 1731 the Nizam had a meeting with Muhammad Bangash, the 
Governor ot Malva. Realising the danger inherent in the situation 
Bajira. decided to settle the issue with the Dabhade on the battlefield. 
Keeping Oiimaji to watch the movements of the Nizam, Bajirav 
procecticd towards Baroda via Nasik, Peth, Surat and Broach in 
Decentber 1.730. Before the Nizam could effect a junction with the 
Dabhade, Bajirav inflicted a crushing defeat on the Dabhade in the 
battle fought at Dabhoi on 1st April 1731. The pretensions of the 
Senapati and. indirectly of the Nizam, were laid to rest. The subsequent 
years .''itw Maratha triumphs in the north and the clash of arms 
between the Marathas and the Niziim at Bhopal in December 1737 
when the latter was again humbled. In April 1740 Bajirav died and 
was succeeded by his son Balaji Bajirav alias Nanasaheb. In August of 
the .siinu; year Nasir Jung, the Nizam’s son, rebelled. Nizam-ul-Mulk 
who \v;is at that time in Delhi hurriedly left for the Deccan. The 
rebellion spread in the region of Na.sik and two of the Nizam’s officers, 
Abdul Aziz Khan and Fatehyab Khan sided with Nasir Jung. They 
were in command of forts in the districts of Baglana and Galna. The 
Nizam personally marched towards Sangamner, Nasik via the Kasari 
ghat and ordered Abdul Aziz Khan to report immediately. He obeyed 
and huniled over to the Nizam the two forts which he had recently 
acquired from Nasir Jung. The Nizam then marched against the fort 
of Alaiig which was well fortified. After a short siege it fell into the 
hands :>1 Nizam-ul-Mulk. The Nizam also directed his army to put 
down I'ateyab Khan'. All opposition to the Nizam, however, collapsed 
with the defeat of Nasir Jung at Khuldabad on 23rd July 1741. In the 
March tyf the same year Raghuji Bhoslc had captured Trichinapally 
from Chandasaheb. In 1743 with the Marathas preoccupied in 
the North, Nizam-ul-Mulk descended into Kamatak and recaptured 
Tri. hiiiapally. At that time disturbances arose in Baglana. The Nizam 
received a letter in his camp at Trichinapally from a newswriter from 

r (lie aecount is based on the tetters of Nizam-ul-Mulk translated in 
Stiiho-'ashtra Ani Marathe, p. 118 by P. Setu Madhav Rao. 
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Khandesh which stated “At the foot of the fort of Mulher, more than 
200 Jamadars (minor officers of the army) had gathered. They 
harboured inwardly the designs of taking the fort. The governor of 
the fort had no inkling of this.”. The Nizam thereupon ordered that 
a letter be written to Muhammad Amin Khan, the governor of the 
fort of Mulher, as follows : “ Your negligence has reached this stage. 
The Jamadars are waiting for an opportunity to seize control and have 
gathered at the foot of the hill. Any time in the morning or evening 
the calamity is about to fall on you and you have no knowledge about 
it. You should awake from your slumber and take action against them, 
so that their group is broken. Otherwise the result of the affair will 
not be good. In future you should take proper steps and be alert in 
guarding the fort. If not, the anger of the heaven will descend upon 
you.* ” It appears that conditions in the districts of Baglana and 
Galna had not settled dovm since the eruption of the revolt by Nasir 
Jung and though the revolt was suppressed, unrest continued in that 
quarter. In 1747 the whole country from Ahmadabad to Hoshangabad 
suffered so severely from famine that grain rose to 2^ seers a rupee. 

MARATHA PERIOD 

On 2lst May, 1748 Nizara-ul-Mulk Asaf Jah died and was 
succeeded by Nasir Jung. Hostilities soon broke out between the 
Marathas and the Nizam and the Marathas surprised the fort of 
Trimbak near Nasik. In the meanwhile Nasir Jung was murdered in 
the south and after the short rule of Muzaffar Jung, Salabat Jung, 
the third son of Nizam-ul-Mulk, was declared as the Nizam. In 1751 
accompanied by the French, he marched from Aurangabad against 
the Marathas. Being hard pressed by the Marathas he concluded peace 
with them (1752). Gaziuddin. the eldest son of Nizam-ul-Mulk. who 
had so far been in the north, was persuaded by the Marathas to 
proceed to the Deccan. The Marathas intended to depose Salabat Jung 
and make Gaziuddin the Nizam. For this assistance the latter agreed 
to the cession of the territory between the Tapi and the Godavari 
lying to the west of Berar. In this effort the Marathas would have 
been all but successful; but Gaziuddin met with his death suddenly, 
allegedly by poisoning on 16th October 1752 at Aurangabad. The 
Marathas then marched against Salabat Jung, who had left Hyderabad 
with Bussy, his French General. At Bhalki he was surrounded by the 
Marathas and had to beg for peace. He agreed to the demand of the 
Marathas for the cession of all the territory which Gaziuddin had 
promised them. These terms were concluded in a treaty signed at 


I Anecdotes of Nizam-uJ-Mulk from the I8th Century Deccan, pp. 130, 131. 
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Bhalk) on. 24th November 1752. Under the terms of the treaty the 
whole of Khandesh between the rivers Godavari and the Tapi was ceded 
to the Marathas by the Nizam. This also included the whole of 
Baglaiia and the district of Sangamner. The Nasik district thus passed 
under the Maratha rule. It included Nasik, Trimbak' and all the 
importuni forts in that region. These places were soon put in an efficient 
state of inaiiagement and government. The Peshva rebuilt the original 
temple in the fort of Trimbak.^ The treaty of Bhalki, however, did not 
create conditions of lasting peace between the Marathas and the Nizam 
as botli struggled with each other for gaining supremacy in the politics 
of the Deccan. The power of the Marathas was growing and they had 
scored resounding victories in Kamatak. This was not to the liking of 
the Nj/am and hostilities again erupted between the two. Two 
meraoiab.e battles were fought between the Marathas and Nizam Ali, 
the brother of the Nizam, one at Sindkhed in December 1757 and the 
other :ii Udgpr in January 1760 in both of which the Nizam’s forces 
suffered defeats. The battle of Udgir was a decisive one. The Nizam 
had to siinender considerable territory and possession over Sinnar and 
other forts and the southern half of Nasik. 

In .laiiuary 1761, the Marathas suffered a great defeat in the battle 
of Paiiipat. Soon after, the Peshva Balaji Bajirav died. He was 
succeeded b)' his son Madhavrav. Nizam Ali had usurped all power 
from his brother Salabat Jung. Taking advantage of the ruin that had 
befallen the Marathas at Panipat. he marched on Poona and ravaged 
the Miirutha territory. He was however checked at Uruli. Raghunathrav, 
the uncli? ol; the Peshva, made peace with Nizam Ali by ceding 
territo y yielding 27 lakhs annually from the subhas of Aurangabad 
and Bidar After repairing to Hyderabad, Nizam Ali deposed his 


‘ This fort has a significant history for the Marathas, deserving mention. 
Thi.> Pfshva as dearly loved the noith-Poona territory of the Nasik district 
as ihi:: sociihem region upto Sataia. This was considered the heart of 
Ma lar.istilia first liberated by Shivaji from Muslim yoke. Nasik and 
Triirhiik fort were holy places where crowds of Hindu pilgrims flocked in 
from klille'ent parts of the country. Aurangzeb captur^ these places 
merelv tiul of fanatic policy, pulled down the ancient shrine of Trimba- 
kestiv.ic and re-named Nasik as Guishanabad. Shahu and the Peshva were 
keen on getting these holy places back into Hindu possession. In fact 
Shahu haiJ specially mentioned Trimbak in the demand of Svarajya he 
prtfciietl, through Balaji Vishvanath, to Sayyad Husain Ali in 1718, 
Baj rav did not succeed in getting the places back. Sadashivrav Bhau 
suci-eeded in it through his trusted daring commandant Trimbak Suryaji 
who captiLxd the fort on 2nd December 1751. Nasik also was occupi^ 
and here the Peshva rapidly erected palaces and temples. Though fort 
Trimbak was temporarily given back to Muslim control, it was re-captured 
by the Marathas within two years, the Masjid was pulled down and the 
original temple restored. Nana and Bhau paid their first ceremonial visit 
to this temple of Trimbakeshvar in November 1754. .Several minor forts in 
the vicinity such as Kamala, Tringalvadi, Bitinga and others came at the 
sanie time into Maratha possession. 

* Dhuihitf Yadi Itihas KriUfl, 1835, p. 386. 
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brother Salabat Jung and proclaimed himself the Nizam (1762). 

Raghunathrav’s relations with his nephew, the Peshva, were not 
happy and dissensions soon broke out between the two. He left 
the Peshva and proceeded towards Nasik. He also wrote to Malhar- 
rav Holkar who arrived at Watgaon in Nasik. This added to the 
anxiety of the Peshva who knew Holkar to be an avowed partisan 
of his uncle. Raghunathrav halted at Vinchur where he and 
Sakharam Bapu had secured the support of Vitthal Shivdev. Here 
he was joined by his friends who decided to fight the Peshva by 
securing the support of Nizam AH and Janoji Bhosle. At Vinchur 
Raghunathrav was visited by Muhammad Murad Khan, a prominent 
officer of the Nizam. Raghunathrav agreed to cede territory worth 
50 lakhs to the Nizam in return for the support he would receive 
from the latter. Raghunathrav left Nasik with a force of about 
50,000 and marched towards Poona. Madhavrav also moved from 
Poona to meet this challenge, but was defeated at Alegaon. With 
remarkable foresight Madhavrav resolved to place himself into the 
power of his uncle. This would be the only way to prevent 
a complete division in the state. A meeting was ananged between 
the Peshva, the Nizam and Raghunathrav. The Nizam demanded 
all the territory surrendered at Udgir. Raghunathrav, however, 
agreed to return the major portion. Raghunathrav now took the 
reigns of the state in his hands appointing Ramchandrapant Jadhav 
as Senapati and his infant son as Pratinidhi. He retained Damaji 
Gaikvad and Mahadji Shinde with him but gave leave to Malharrav 
Holkar to return to Watgaon. It may be pointed out that neither the 
terms of the treaty of Uruli nor those of Alegaon were executed. The 
Nizam formed a treaty of alliance with Janoji Bhosle, promising to 
instal him as Chhatrapati. Raghunathrav prepared to fight this confede¬ 
racy by forming a union with Maratha Chiefs. For well over five 
months from March 1763 to July 1763 the armies of both the combatants 
busied themselves in ravaging each other’s territory, the Marathas 
between Burhanpur and Hyderabad and the Nizam between Nasik and 
Satara. Vitthal Sunder’s nephew Vinayakdas ravaged the rich town:; 
of Nasik, Junnar and Sangamner. The issue was finally decided in 
the battle of Rakshasbhuvan on August 10, 1763 when the forces 
of the Nizam were routed. The Nizam agreed to a treaty whereby 
territory worth 82 lakhs was surrendered to the Marathas. The 
battle of Rakshasbhuvan was won mainly through the initiative of 
the Peshva Madhavrav. This helped him to secure his former hold 
upon the affairs of the stale. This put his uncle Raghunathrav in the 
background. From Aurangabad the Peshva returned to Poona. In 1764, 
when a large army was collected in Poona to act against Haidar All, 
Madhavrav insisted on his right to command. Raghunathrav yielded 
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his conficrit l>iit quitted Poona in anger and retired to Anandvalli near 
Nasik,* wiiere he stayed till after the siege of Dharvar, when the 
Peshva seeing that the war would end successfully, asked Raghunath- 
rav to ji iiri him and take the command. To this Raghunathrav agreed. 
He left Nasik in October 1764 and reached the Peshvds camp near 
Savanur on 27ili January 1765. But after his return from his next expedi¬ 
tion to !ho north, against the Rana of Gohad, which brought him 
dismal failures, he determined to assert his claim to half of the 
Maratha sovereignty. The Peshva showed great forbearance and 
decided to negotiate. Both the uncle and the nephew met near 
Chandor on 12th September and proceeded together to Anandvalli 
by easy marches. The Peshva was very outspoken and demanded 
complete surrender which forced Raghunathrav to climb down in his 
pretensions He ultimateiy agreed to spend a retired life. The Peshva 
agreed to pay off his debts and allot him a suitable maintenance. 
After spending a few days at Anandvalli both the Peshva and his 
uncle parted company. On his return to Nasik. however, Raghunath¬ 
rav again Minted his intrigues with the Nizam and other enemies 
of the Mil ratliii State. Brome. assistant to Mostyn of the British mission 
in Poona, visited him at Nasik and had several interviews with hint. 
He promised hun British help if he would take up arms against the 
Peshva. Towards the end of the fair season of 1768, Raghunathrav 
began to raise troops and make warlike preparations at Nasik. He 
assembled a fop:e of 15,000 men, and. in hopes of being joined by 
Janoji Bhit.sk of Nagpur, encamped first on the bank of the Godavari 
and afterwards in the neighbourhood of Dhodap, a fort in the Chandvad 
range.^ His principal supporters were Damaji Gaikvad. who sent him 
some troop.s under his eldest son Govindrav, and Holkar’s minister 
Ganga.dhar Yashv'ant, who. besides being a zealous partisan of Raghu¬ 
nathrav, entertained a personal pique against the Peshva. Madhavrav, 
to forestall .lancji Bhosle’s moves, marched to Dhodap. On hearing 
of the approach of the Peshvds army. Raghunathrav took shelter in the 
fort. The Peshva attacked and defeated Raghunathrav’s troops, forced 
him to sujreDdej-, and carrying him prisoner to Poona, confined him 
in the pala :e at Poona. 

The next: two years of the Peshva were spent fighting against Janoji 
Bbosle, who had once claimed the Chhatrapatiship, and in campaign¬ 
ing in Kamaiak. Janoji was humbled in March, 1769. The campaigning 
in Kamatalc also proved highly successful but the Peshva had to 
return in Di;cerabcr 1770 due to ill health, leaving the campaign in the 
hands of I rimbakrav Pethe. The campaigns had taken a heavy toll 

' Grant Duff's Marathas, Vol. I, p. 544. 

* Grant Duff's Mcrathas, Vol. 1, p, 558. Dhodap lies about twenty miles 
nofth'Wesi. of Cbandvad. 

Vf 4612—t 
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of Peshva’s health and he spent the last two years of his life in acute 
physical malady. He died at Theur on November 18, 1772, where he 
had taken up his residence sometime early in the year. During the 
initial years of Madhavrav’s Peshvmhip his mother Gopikabai directed 
the affairs of the state and offered advice on questions of momcni. 
But when she came to realise that her interference was not liked at the 
court, she retired from Poona and took up her residence at Gangapur 
near Nasik. Here she passed all her remaining life in prayer and 
worship till her death in 1788. Madhavrav freely sought her advice 
but used to follow his considered judgement. Once she recommended 
that transit duties be remitted in Nasik district, as there was famine 
and grain scarcity. But it appears that the Peshva found him.self 
unable to accept her recommendation. In 1772 when the Peshva n'as 
seriously laid up at Poona, his mother too became very ill at Nasik. 
The Peshva wished to meet her; she could not come to Poona nor 
could the Peshva be taken to Nasik in his precarious state of health. 
It was at Gangapur that she learned of the tragic murder of her third 
and the last son Narayanrav in 1773, and usurpation of power by Raghu- 
nathrav. She had already lost her eldest son Vishvasrav at Panipat in 
1761 and the second Madhavrao in 1772. She felt herself so stricken with 
grief that she gave up all comforts and took up a half coconut shell as 
a bowl begging alms from door to door. This she continued for over 
a year when she was consoled and brought back to her normal peace 
of mind. Nana Phadnis and Sakharam Bapu had by this time succeeded 
in driving away Raghoba from Poona. A child (Savai Madhav Rav) 
was bom to Narayanrav’s wife Gangabai and was declared Peshva. 
Raghunathrav now became a fugitive and moved towards Pandharpiir. 
The pursuit by the Poona army drove Raghunathrav to seek the 
support of the English. This led to the first war between the Marathas 
and the English. 

The internal disputes in the Maratha court gave the English an 
opportunity and they attacked the Maratha possession of Thana and 
the Marathas retaliated by blockading the English trade. This gave 
respite to Raghunathrav to regroup his forces and attack and defeat 
Trimbakrav Pethe who was on his pursuit at Koregaon. But he was 
forced to retreat against a determined attack by Haripant Phadke. He 
fled to Burhanpur. He tried to secure the help of Shinde and Holkar 
failing which he sought the help of the English at Bombay. He was 
however forcibly brought back by Shinde and Holkar to Burhanpur 
where Nana Phadnis proceeded to have talks with him. While the 
talks were going on, he became suspicious and escaped to Surat where 
he signed the ignominious treaty on 6th March 1775. He left Surat with 
a force of 2500 and an indecisive battle was fought at Adas. The new 
English Governor-General Warren Hastings disapproved of the action 
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of tlio English authorities at Bombay and sent Upton as his ambassador 
to I’onna to negotiate. The negotiations between the English and the 
Maritiias failed to yield any result. Raghunthrav was also not amenable 
to reason. On the contrary he encouraged the Kolis of Khandesh to 
rebel. Hostilities were resumed but the Poona Court was forced to 
com; to terms due to the escape of the pretender of Sadasliivravbhau 
fron Ratn igiri. The treaty of Purandar was signed on 1st March 1776, 
under which the English were to withdraw protection to Raghunathrav, 
which however, they refused. This gave opportunity to the enemies 
of the Maratha State to rise against it from all directions. The English 
now decided to reinstate Raghunathrav at Poona. The Marathas took 
up ilii challenge and inflicted a defeat on the English at Wadgaon in 
Jan uiry 1779. The English agreed to surrender Raghunathrav. Raghu¬ 
nathrav agreed to acknowledge Madhavrav as Pesfiva and take up resi¬ 
dence at Jhansi. He proceeded there along with the guards given to him as 
an escort. But in the vicinity of Burhanpur in the camp he fired his 
gunc np(m the guards and escaped to Surat where he was welcomed 
by Goddard, the English general. The English won over Fatesinh 
Gaikvad and together they started action in Gujarat. With Khandesh 
in open rebellion, the Marathas faced a difficult task. However, the 
Marathas rose to the occasion forming a quadruple alliance with Nizam 
Ali, Haider Ali and Bho.sle of Nagpur as the other partners. Though 
Niz.mv All and Bhosle were seduced by the English, the Marathas 
put <lown the rebels of Khandesh and prepared to meet the English 
in <3iijarat. Haider Ali also played havoc with the English coastal 
posce.csions of Madras. The war continued. Places changed hands 
several times. The English proposed an attack on Poona. They failed 
in their designs, being harassed by the guerilla tactics of the Marathas. 
The position of the English was made worse by Mahadji in Malva 
forcing l;hi; English to come to terms. The treaty of Salbai was 
concluded and all protection to Raghunathrav was withdrawn by the 
Ent:t^^h. The first Anglo-Maratha war (1775-1782) thus ended with the 
treaty of Salbai (7th May 1782). Raghunathrav retired with his family 
to Kopargiion on the Godavari in Ahmednagar. It was Mahadji Shinde 
wht! focrsiiaded him to adopt this course after Raghunathrav with all 
his family surrendered to Haripant Phadke at Dhodap near Chandvad 
about the middle of July 1783. He died at Kopargaon in 1783 
(llth December). ‘ 

> Shortly after his death, his widow Anandibai gave birth to a son Chimnaji 
Appa in. April 1784. The family remained at Kopargaon till 1793, when 
they were moved to Anandvalli near Nasik as a place more agreeable to 
the widow Anandibai who was then in failing health and died in April of 
rhe next year. The sons Bajirav and Chimnaji Appa, with the adopted 
son Amritrav, remained at Anandvalli until, oa the prospect of hestiUties 
with ttie Nizam in 1795, they were taken to the hill fort of Shivneri 
1 n Pooiiu. 

4f.l2--8a 
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The next few years saw hectic Maratha activity in the north under 
Mahadji and concerted action by the Marathas and the Nizam against 
Tipu. In June 1790 the Marathas. the English and the Nizam formed 
the tripartite alliance against Tipu resulting in the latter's defeat and 
submission in February 1792. Cracks now began to appear in the 
Maratha-Nizam relationship on the question of payment of Cfiauth. 
The Nizam flatly refused to pay and hostilities started. The Nizam 
suffered a crushing defeat at the hands of the Marathas in the battle 
of Kharda. 

With the death of the Peshva Madhavrav II. in 1796, began a time 
of unparalleled confusion and trouble, which lasted till the conquest 
of the country by the British. Of the three sons of Raghunathrav, Bajirav 
aspired for the Peshvaship. Nana Phadnis favoured the other son 
Chimnaji. Bajirav won over Daulatrav Shinde to his side. Nana, 
however, came to a compromise with Bajirav accepting him as the 
Peshva and agreeing to work as his principal Minister. This enraged 
Shinde. Freeing danger to his life Nana fled to Mahad and sought 
the help of the Nizam agreeing in return to surrender all the acquisi¬ 
tion of Kharda. Nana also won over Bajirav and other Maratha Chiefs 
to his side thus turning the tables upon Daulatrav. Nana left Jbr 
Poona and reached it on 25th November 1796. Bajirav was proclaimed 
as Peshva. In August 1797 Tukoji Holkar died creating disputes for 
succession among his four sons. This led to the resumption of 
hostilities between Shinde and Holkar, with Shinde supporting 
Kashirav, one of the sons of Tukoji. In a stray encounter, Malharrav, 
another son of Tukoji, was killed. The other two sons fled to jungles and 
took to a life of brigandage devastating Shinde’s territory. They laid 
waste the Kfaandesh and Narmada districts and ravaged the hill country 
between the Narmada and the Tapi. The feuds which had erupted 
into the Holkar family did not spare the Shinde family either, the 
three widows of Mahadji Shinde demanding independent maintenance 
from Daulatrav. They marched on Poona and civil war ensued on the 
outskirts of Poona. Nana Phadnis agreed to seek a compromise but 
insisted on Daulatrav Shinde leaving for the North. To this Bajirav 
could not agree and the ladies’ affair remained unsettled. They 
started depredations and two of their followers Yeshvantrav Shivaji 
and Balaji Krishna started depredations in the Peshva's districts uf 
Nasik and Khandesh. Now Yashvantrav Holkar joined the war 
against Daulatrav making common cause with the ladies. On March 13. 
1800 Nana Phadnis died. Daulatrav on hearing of the depredations 
of Yeshvantrav left Poona and moved to the north. But Yeshvantrav 
moved like lightning. The whole region between Khandesh and the 
Krishna became one general scene of anarchy and chaos. To crown 
it all. Bajirav put to death Vithoji, the brother of Yeshvantrav, who 
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had declared Bajirav as incompetent and proclaimed himself as the 
agent I'f /Vmritrav. In 1802 Yashvantrav Holkar resolved to avenge 
the .rael death of his brother in Poona at the hands of the Peshva 
and marched towards the south in the company of his Pendhari allies, 
a band of free hooters under the leadership of Amir Khan and 
Ahn ad Khan. Crossing Malegaon and Chandvad the Pendharis under 
Ahriia J met Narsinh Vinchurkar on behalf of the Peshva at Mukhed. 
In t ic course of the battle Ahmad’s army was defeated and Ahmad 
was killed. Narsinhrav now proceeded towards Poona where he had 
been argently invited by the Peshva for his help. In his absence, 
Holkar's E.rmy reached Vinchurkar’s jahagir, burnt his palace at 
Vin/lur,' plundered many of his villages and destroyed the standing 
crof» Tile Pendharis, under their leaders, followed and completed 
the Jc^traction. The result was a total failure of food, with millet at 
less i lrin a seer for a rupee. The famine lasted for a year and was 
at ils height between April and August 1804. Large numbers moved 
to tiujirat. Of those who remained, from 7.000 to 9,000 were 
believed to have died, and many of the survivors had to live on 
wiki I mil and vegetables. Cow’s, buffalo’s and even human flesh is 
said 1(1 have been eaten. The Peshva’s government imported grain 
from the coast and freely remitted revenue. Private charity was also 
active After two or three years grain prices fell to their former 
level ami most of the people returned. But some of the villages which 
then k'll waste were for a long time not brought under tillage. 

Ii n ay be mentioned here that Yashvantrav on his march to the 
sou.li defeated Daulatrav, who now offered to negotiate. Yashvantrav 
refused but agreed to the directions from Bajirav to take up his 
residena; at Thalner. Yashvantrav demanded the redress of his 
grievances from Bajirav but the latter refused. In addition he 
conli'icited the estates of Holkar. Now Shinde moved from North to 
figh, Yashvantrav. This exasperated Yashvantrav who moved south. 
He a Clin wrote to Bajirav to mend the wrong. Bajirav followed 
delayii g lactics hoping for the arrival of Shinde’s troops. Yashvantrav 
realised his tactics and moving into Khandesh he devastated it. He then 
procccdec towards Baramati and again wrote to Bajirav in cordial 
terms Bajirav still did not relent. On 25th October 1802 Yashvantrav 
ove^-wlielined Shinde. Bajirav fled from Poona, 

In the meanwhile Shinde decided a plan of action against the English 
in concert with the Bhosle. Bajirav, instead of taking the clue 
regarding itie real intentions of the English, wasted his time in pleasure 
and meir> -making. A request was made to Holkar to join the league 
aga nsi the English but it failed to evoke the required response due 

' tl R. Giidgil : Vinchurkar dwrmyacha Itihas (Marathi), p. 144. 
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to the failure of Daulatrav to satisfy his terms.’ The English now 
declared war against Shinde and defeated him in the battles fought at 
Asai and Adgaon in October and November 1803 respectively. The 
power of Shinde was so crippled that he begged for subsidiary force. 
Yashwantrav on his part was continuing his predatory activities in the 
north. The English now declared war upon him. The English 
occupied all his possessions including Chandvad, Lasalgaon, Dhodap, 
Galna and his share of Khandesh. The war with the Holkar was 
protracted but ultimately in 1805 he sued for peace. The treaty known 
as the treaty of Rajghat was concluded on 24th December 1805. 

In December 1802, on Holkar’s approaching Poona, Bajirav, as his 
only resource, signed (31st December 1802) the treaty of Bassein. He 
practically surrendered the sovereignty of the Maratha State. I’hc 
issue now became a general one of a conflict between the English and 
the Maratha State. The English now decided to deal separately with 
Shinde and Holkar. General Wellesley approached Poona, informing 
Holkar that he would not be disturbed if he withdrew from Poona. 
Finding no supp<irt from other Maratha chiefs, Yashvantrav left Poona 
for the North. The English installed Bajirav at Poona. In 1803, 
Sir A. Wellesley advanced on Poona to save the city from destruction 
by Amritrav, the adopted brother of Bajirav. Amritrav retired to 
Sangamner, ravaging the country, and then turned to Nasik. defeated 
a body of troops commanded by Ruje Bahadur of Malegaon in the 
interest of Bajirav, sacked Nasik. and remained in the neighbourhood 
till the end of the war, when he made terms with the English. On his 
coming to terms, all Holkar’s possessions except Chandvad. Ambar 
and Shevgaon, were restored to him. and these also were given back 
within two years. 

Bhill Troubles : 1802-1816 : In this time of confusion the Bhills, 
who till 1802 had lived with the other inhabitants, and. as village 
watchmen, had been the chief instruments of police, gathered in large 
bands, retired to the hills, and, when the famine was over, pillaged 
the rich plain villages. Against such an enemy no tactics were thought 
too cruel or too base. Balaji Sakharam, Sarsuhhedar of Khandesh and 
Baglana, was appointed by the Peshva to put down the disturbance. 
At the instigation of one Manohargir Gosavi, Balaji asked a body of 
Bhills to meet him at Kopargaon in Ahmadnagar, treacherously seized 
them and threw them down in wells, and for a lime cleared the country 
.south of the Chandvad range. In 1806. there was Bhill massacre at 

' Actually Yashvantrav wrote to Raghuji Bhosle “ I have already explained 
my requirements to your vakils at Poona and have repeated the same to 
you in writing. I have kept myself perfectly ready to join you in defence 
of our state and religion. Instead of complying with my request you 
simply ask me to return from Khandesh to Chandvad etc. etc.”. 

{AUihasik Piitre, 373) 
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Ghcvri C'liandgaon in Ahmadnagar, and several others in different 
parts cl Khundesb. When disturbances again broke out, Iheir 
supprcs^ion vvas entrusted to Trimbakji Dengle. He made over 5,000 
to 6,000 horse and a large body of infantry to Naroba Takit, Headman 
of Karanbha. and ordered him to clear the Godavari districts. Naroba 
butchered the Bhills wherever he found them, and in fifteen months 
about fifteen lhou.sand are said to have been massacred. This savage 
treatment tailed to restore order. Unable to protect themselves, the 
chiefs and large landholders called in the aid of Arab mercenaries, 
who, no less frugal than warlike, soon rose to power. Saving their pay 
and giving it out at interest, the Arabs became the chief moneylenders 
of the disirict and collected large sums both from their employers and 
from the g ;nerai fxidy of the people. Besides Bhill plunderers and Arab 
usurers, tf : district suffered from the exactions of its fiscal officers, 
who taking the revenue in farm for a year or for a short term of years 
left no mci ii^ untried in their efforts to wring money from the people. 
The revenue f.irmer, besides collecting the revenue, administered civil 
and criminal justice. So long as he paid the sum required, and bribed 
the favourite a; court, no local complaints could gain a hearing. Justice 
was openly heught and sold, and the people often suffered more from 
the mamlatdai than from the Bhills. 

In 1818. I nmbakji Dengle. who for the murder of Gangadhar 
Shastri had ''.•cn imprisoned at Thana in the Konkan. escaped, and 
wandering aninr.g the Ahmadnagar, Nasik and Khandesh hills, roused 
the wild trib:'- and made preparations for war in concert with his 
master Bajira , Soon after this the Pendharis began to give troubles. 
In October (81 ^ General Smith, who was in command at Sirur, 
marched to gi ard tlie passes of the Chandvad range. 

Meanwhile he last great Maratha league against the British was 
completed. The events leading to it were as under : With the treaty of 
Bassein, Ba jiri v had virtually surrendered his right to control the 
Maratha Chiefs l•.^ the English. He did not understand its implications 
then but real is nl ii when the English signed separate treaties with 
Bhosle, Shinde. Holkar and Gaikvad. They also made the position 
very clear in the award signed at Pandharpur on 15th July 1812. 
Bajirav now desired tc have a disciplined corps for himself for which 
the English granted hiirt the necessary permission. Fearing that war may 
erupt with the Eiiglisli, Bajirav started raising troops. In the meanwhile 
dispute arose with the Gaikvad of Baroda on the question of yearly 
tribute. Fatesinh Gaikvad sent his agent Gangadhar Shastri to Poona 
to negotiate with Baiirav. Bajirav deceived the Shastri by his expression 
of amity and his offer of his wife’s sister in marriage to the Shasfri’s 
son. He even agi'-’ed to accompany him in his tour of pilgrimage to 
Na.sik, Trimbak and Pandharpur and to have his .son’s marriage 
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performed at Nasik. But when news was received that Fatesinh had 
disagreed with the terms of accord suggested, the Shastri desired to 
free himself from the bonds with the Peshva and declined the offer of 
marriage. Bajirav and Trimbakji decided to take revenge. Outwardly 
they maintained a calm posture. The court party along with Elphivistone 
started for Na.sik as previously decided, where it reached in .lune. In 
July the Shastri and Trimbakji left Nasik for Pandharpur where the 
Shastri was treacherously murdered.' The English suspected 
Trimbakji Oengle, henchman of Bajirav to be behind the plot and 
demanded his surrender. Actually Elphinstonc threatened that Bajirav 
must surrender him within a month’s time and as a guarantee against 
failure, he must hand over to the British within 24 hours, the four main 
forts of Rayagad, Purandar, Sinhgad and Trimbak. Later, after his 
capture, Trimbakji was confined in the fort of Thana but made his 
escape towards Khandesh. He had the covert support of Bajirav and 
it appeared that hostilities would soon start with the English on this 
issue, fn June 1817 the English imposed another treaty on Bajirav 
with .strict terms, depriving him of all power and authority. On 5th 
November 1817, the Peshva declared war against the British. The 
Nagpur chief followed his example, and in spite of the opposition of 
Tulshibai. the mother of the young prince, Holkar’s ministers and 
generals resolved to join the league. Tulshibai. the queen mother, was 
seized and beheaded on the banks of the Kshipra. and the insurgent 
generals began their southward march with an army 26.000 strong. 
On the 21st December 1817, they were met at Mahidpur by Sir John 
Malcolm and Sir Thomas Hislop, who were then in pursuit of the 
Pendhari leader Chhutu or Chitu. and after a hard fight were defeated. 
Under the treaty of Mandesar, which was concluded soon after this 
defeat, Holkar ceded to the British all his Khandesh territories 
including the northern half of Nasik. 

In the meanwhile Bapu Gokhale. the Peshva's General, was defeated 
and killed (19th February 1818) at Ashta about fifteen miles north 
of Pandharpur. An action was fought between Bajirav and the Engli.sh 

' It may be mentioned that Bajirav paid scant respect to the .Satara 
Chhatrapati. The attitude of ^jirav was resented by Chatarsinh, the 
younger brother of Chhatrapati SSiahu 11. He dreamt of regenerating the 
Marathu state and joined hands with Yashvantrav Holkar. After the 
defeat of Holkar, he became a rebel against Bajirav, Bajirav now ordered 
Trimbakji Oengle to put down Chatarsinh. Trimbakji invited him to 
Satara under specious promises of advancement. Yielding to his atlure- 
nient.s Chatarsinh came to meet Trimbakji at Malegaon. The two chiefs 
had their camps on the opposite banks. Trimbakji induced Chatarsinh 
by sacred oaths to come for a personal meeting with him. A dinner was 
arranged on 10th February 18U at which Chatarsinh and his comrades 
arriv^. As they retired for a personal discussion Chatarsinh and his 
followers were suddenly surprised and confined as prisoners in the fort of 
Malegaon. Sub.sequently he was removed to Kongai. In 1818 he put an 
end to his life. 
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at Sliivni atid Bajirav, defeated, to save his life, fled to the north. 
Gene vil Smith marched to Sirur in pursuit of the Peshva. Bajirav in 
his fliglii remained for a time at Kopargaon, where he was joined by 
Ramdiii, .1 partisan of Holkar’s. From Kopargaon he continued to 
retrciU north to Chandvad. but hearing that a British force under Sir 
Thon a llislop was approaching, he turned back to Kopargaon and 
fled i:asi. He surrendered in May at Dhulkot near Ashirgad'. The 
cdip.'e of Maratha power was thus complete. 

It iiav be mentioned here that during the time of the Peshvas, the 
Mar.ilha state was roughly divided into six territorial divisions, viz., 
(1) hionkan including territory from Bassein to Devgad. (2) Gujarat, 
(3) Kaiiiauik, (4) Khandesh. (S) Poona and (6) Baglana and Gangathadi, 
Eacli ivbiw or division had au officer who was called sar suhhedar. 
Nasil; district after it came into the possession of the Marathas formed 
part ot the Baglana and Gangathadi suhha. 

BRITISH PERIOD 

0)1 tiie 7th of March 1818, in consequence of the severe example 
nutde by Sir Thomas Hislop at Thalner in Khandesh,® Holkar's 
commuiidant at Chandvad gave up the fort without a struggle. At 
Gaina also the commandant and garrison left the fort, which was 
aftet w.irds occupied by the peoffle of the town,’ and by the end of 
Mar-.'li 18'. 8, Holkar’s Nasik pos$e.s.sions had all passed to the British. 
As one of the forts were still in the hands of the Peshva's garrisons, 
Lieiitenan.i.-'Colonel McDowell marched from near Aurangabad to 
enforce their surrender. Ankai-Tankai, about ten miles north of Yeola, 
whe e he arrived on the 3rd April 1818, surrendered without 
opposition. From Ankai-Tankai the force moved to Rajder on a chain 
of Mini! hills about ten miles north of Chandvad. On the 9th April, 
as the garrison refased to surrender, Lieutenant-Colonel McDowell took 
a pos iion about two miles from the fort while Lieutenant Davies of 
the t’.ngineers began to reconnoitre. In the course of the day the enemy 
sho'Aed themselves in great numbers on the top of the hills and on 
the chief outpost, and some of them coming down the hills drove 
back the besiegers’ grasscutters. Next morning a party of 180 
Europisans and 300 Indians, under Major Andrews, climbed the heights, 
gained th(! first and second hills, and took shelter from the fire of 
Rajdei on the off-side of the second hill. Meanwhile a few guns and 
howitzers were opened on the outpost without much effect. The troops 

‘ til ii.ni Duff's Marathas, Vol. II, 512 : Bajirav surrendered to Malcolm at 
KlwrI. 

• fii.i'ihiiy Cazettecr (fChandesh), XII, 2S5. 

’ i tiiul Maratha Wars, 258. 
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under Major Andrews now moved from their cover, and climbing 
little short of a mile of very difficult and steep hill side under a furious 
discharge of cannon and rockets from the upper forts and volleys of 
matchlocks from the lower work, carried the lower works the enemy 
falling back on Rajder. One officer and a few men were wounded. 
During the whole day the enemy, still secure in their main hold, kept 
up a constant discharge from a couple of guns and from hundreds of 
matchlocks. In the face of this fire. Lieutenant Davies with the help 
of the sappers and miners and pioneers set to work to prepare a battery. 
Towards evening the enemy, .seeing the work nearly finished, hoisted 
a flag of truce. Shortly after, two officers came down and Major 
Andrews agreed to let the garrison retire with their private property 
and arms. Scarcely had the officers returned to the fort, when there was 
a sudden explosion and an outburst of fire which quickly spread Over 
the whole of the fort buildings. According to one story the explosion 
was the result of a dispute between the commandant and the head 
officer, but it probably was an accident. Many of the garrison had 
already left by a Bhil track, but the greater number bringing their 
families with them came down by the regular gateway. When the 
garrison had left, a few companies of sepoys took possession of the 
gateway. About Rs. 50,000 were found among the ruins. On hearing 
of the capture of Rajder, Indrai and several other forts in the 
neighbourhood surrendered without resi.stance. 

The detachment then marched from Chandvad to Nasik, a distance 
of about thirty-five miles, through a country described as equal in 
beauty and fertility to any like space in India, a rich well-watered plain 
interspersed with gentle rising grounds, populous villages, and large 
mango-groves. Nasik, which is de.scribed as a pleasing .spot, a consi¬ 
derable town with two palaces and some handsome buildings and 
a rich neighbourhood of gardens and vine-yards, surrendered quietly 
on the 19th of April, the armed part of the population having 
retired a few days before to Trimbak. From Nasik the detach¬ 
ment marched about twenty-five miles .south-west to Trimbak. reaching 
it on 23rd April. After examining its ‘ tremendous and wonderful 
scarp ’, Lieutenant Davies resolved to open operations on the 
north-cast where the ground was favourable for batteries. But the 
only access to this point was up narrow and winding stairs, cut in 
the rock and with barely room for one man at a time to pass. 1 he 
garrison opened a few guns and forced the engineers to fall back, with 
the loss of three sepoys killed and others wounded. The village of 
Trimbak which is commanded by the hill was taken in the evening, 
and during the night two heavy pieces of ordnance with a few howitzers 
were placed in battery. Fire was opened on the hill early the following 
(24th) morning, and was kept up the whole day but with little effect 
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Meanwliik a |3arty of sepoys with two six-pounders was sent to the 
oi!-side of the hill to overlook the gateway and draw the enemy’s 
attention lo (hat quarter. Towards noon on the third day, the enemy’s 
fire cea>cd and for hours no one was seen on the hill. The garrison 
seemed lo be withdrawing or at least to be in a humour to come to 
terms. 1 .iciiteiianl-Colonel McDowell, who was anxious to gain posses¬ 
sion of a garden and loose work that lay in a curve at the base of the 
hill, ordered a small party of Europeans and sepoys to climb the slope 
above the town, and passing to the right to take the garden. Instead 
of leading the party to the garden the commanding officer marched 
straight lo the foot of the cliff, right to the entrance of the passage up 
the hill Here he was met by so fierce a discharge of rockets and match¬ 
locks a 111 such showers of stones, that seven or eight men were killed 
and ab-irut thirty severely wounded. The rest took possession of the 
garden where, though under heavy fire, they found tolerable cover 
among the ruins of houses, and behind trees. In the afternoon, the 
garrison, fancying that besiegers had really intended to attempt the 
narrow passage, and that no obstRcles could resist their ingenuity and 
skill, Si.nrl a message to Lieutenant-Colonel McDowell that they were 
willing In come to terms. Demands for the payment of arrears were 
rejected and next morning an officer came down and agreed to surrender 
the for>. In (he course of the day the garri.son, a mixture of Rajputs and 
Marathas Viii1h a few Siddis or Abyssinians, retired with their arms 
and private property.' 

Malegann episode ; A serious revolt among the Arabs of Malegaon 
dclayeil the settlement of affairs. At an early stage in the war, 
Mr. Ilphinstoiie had allowed Gopalrav Raja Bahadur of Malegaon, 
lo gather troops and wrest the Malegaon fort from the Peshva's officers. 
No sooner had Gopalrav taken the fort than he found himself 
a pris<incr in the hands of his Arab mercenaries. These men, identifying 
thcmsoK'os with a band of freebooters and with the Muvallads or 
Indian-born Arabs of the town, plundered the country round and 
made Malegaon one of the chief centres of disorder. On the 16lh May. 
Lieutenant-Colonel McDowell, with not more than 1,000 men and 
270 pitmeeti;. encamped before the town and called on the Arabs, 
who numbered about 350, to surrender. They refused and the place 
was invested. For three days the Arabs made desperate sallies but 
were repulsed at the point of the bayonet. In one of the sallies. 
Lieutenant Davies the chief enginer was killed, and Major Andrews, 
commanding the European regiment, was severely wounded. On the 
22nd, the besieging force was strengthened by 500 Hindustani Horse, 
and oil the next day a body of infantry of the Russel Brigade, 

^ CompuifiiaiSlO) 163-185. Details of the sieges of Rajder 

and l iiirbak are given under places of interest. 
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450 strong, under Lieutenant Hodges. As the guns were much 
damaged and the ammunition was nearly spent, no time was lost 
in attempting a storm. On the night of the 28th, an apparently 
practicable breach was made, the few remaining shells were thrown 
into the fort, and the place assaulted. The senior engineer who led 
the storming party was shot dead the moment he mounted the breach 
uttering, as he fell, the word ‘ Impracticable Major Green Hill, 
though wounded in the foot, mounted the breach and let down 
a ladder, but it dropped from his hands to the bottom of the wall. 
On this a retreat was sounded and only the town remained in British 
hands. 

This failure was followed by a clo.se blockade, and reinforcements 
arriving from General Smith with .some mortars and howitzers, fire 
was again opened, in the course of which, the fort magazine exploded 
making a clear breach thirty feet wide in the inner wall and filling 
the ditch with debris. On the I3th June the garrison capitulated, 
and the British flag was hoisted on one of the bastions of the 
inner fort. Next day the garrison marched out and laid down their 
arms. The Arabs were taken to Surat, and from Surat were sent to 
Arabia.^ 

Major Blacker has given the following description of the capture 
of Ankai-Tankai, Rajder, Trtmbak and other Nasik forts and places. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Macdowell arrived on the 2nd of April, at Byza- 
poor, on his route towards Unkye. a hill-fort on the summit of the 
Khandesh Ghats. It contained a small garrison, and commanded 
one of the principal passes descending into the low country. On this 
account it was considered of peculiar importance; and Lieutenant- 
Colonel MacDowell summoned it, as he approached the pettah at the 
foot of the hill, to form his encampment. Some attempts at evasion 
from the garrison were met by a display of impatient detennina- 
tion ; and the British troops^ proceeded to occupy the place on one 
side, as it was evacuated on the other. This proof of the impression 
which prevailed in the country, was highly satisfactory Filled as it 
was with hill-forts, an opposition from all, however trifling, would 
have required larger means than those by which it could be met. 
The minds of the inhabitants also would have remained in a state 
of suspense, the prevention of which was very desirable. A party 
of forty native infantry, under a European officer, was left in the 
place, wherein were found fourteen pieces of ordnance, with a large 
store of ammunition, and some treasure. 

Siege and Capture of Rajdeir: The detachment halted till the 7th. 
and. on the three following days, marched to Chandor, where it 


' t’eiidhari tind Maraiha Wars. pp. 345-34<). 
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encamped cm the 10th. In the vicinity of this place, were two hill-forts, 
Rajdeir ai\d Inderye. These having been uninfluenced by the example 
of Chandor it appeared necessary to reduce them ; and the detach¬ 
ment moved, on the 11th, against the first of these, wliich had the charac¬ 
ter of imprcgnab e. The place is formed by nature ; being merely a high 
precipitous mountain, possessing no works except such as have been 
constructed for the defence of a narrow traversing footpath*, cut 
through the :ock with great labour, and secured by gates. Above these, 
and all along the precipice which commands the passage, stones are 
piled, wl icK alone would afford the means of sufficient opposition. 
Loopholes and embrasures are also cut through the solid rock, to 
rake the tr.^verses successively. The fort of Rajdeir is abundantly 
watered : .i id, at this time, was supplied with a year’s provisions. 
It was I Ik I el ore evident, that the principal means of reducing such 
a place iviae those of intimidation, the best instruments of which were 
shells, which were, luckily, in abundance. The summons sent forward 
was rejected with contempt; and the refusal to surrender, was 
followed tiy an active fire of ginjauis and small arms, from some out¬ 
posts, liiuitc iimong rocks, mi the more advanced hills. To get 
possession of one of these was the first object; and from thence to 
extend the advanced posts to such others, as were calculated to 
confine tin; tiiemy within their walls. Also to gain possession of 
such positions as should be fit for the construction of batteries. The 
first pc'iiu was obtained the same evening, by a company of native 
infantn , ind a lodgement was completed with the loss of only one 
man. Ai the foot of the hill, a battery of four heavy guns, three 
mortar-, imd four howitzers, to cover the further advance of new 
lodgements, opened on the morning of the 12th. Preparations were 
also matin for storming one of the posts of the enemy immediately 
under a prominent angle of the superior precipice, and distant from it 
about two hundred and fifty yards. Below this, and between it and 
the point already occupied, was another ridge of intermediate height, 
the extiouitj' of which was occupied by two detachments. One of 
these A'm; the first post, reinforced to one hundred and twenty men, 
under Captain Coombes ; and the other, a detachment commanded by 
Major .Andiews, consisting of two companies of Europeans and one 
company of natives. At a preconcerted signal of three discharges of 

♦Tlic cDirance into the fort of Rajdeir differa from that of the famed 
Daulatabii'd, by being open at the top; while the other is _ completely 
suliterrancan. The passage into Daulatabad contains several iron gates; 
and die method proposed for their defence is the ignition of combustible 
m liter ticaped behind them whenever they shall be threatened. But 
inilependent of the passage into Rajdeir being capable of a similar 
expedient, with iron gates, it is much more defensible from being exposed 
ovei- head, to the precipitation of stones, none of which could be avoided 
b;, the assailants. 
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cannon, both parties advanced rapidly against the enemy’s post, 
which they evacuated in time to secure their retreat into the fort. They 
restricted their fire now to occasional discharges from abt>ve, and 
some shots lobbed into the camp; but they could not prevent the 
preparation of a new battery at the advanced point; and a six-pounder 
was got into it at nine p.m. by taking the carriage to pieces, and 
carrying up its parts by hand. The garrison were, however, no longer 
inclined to resist, and sent out to demand terms such as arrears of 
pay, for periods uncertain and indefinite. But as nothing more than 
the preservation of their private property, and liberty to repair wherever 
they preferred, would be granted to them, they were sent back, with the 
indulgence of two hours, to consider these terms of capitulation. They 
had scarcely gained the interior of the fort, when it was ob.served to be 
on fire. There were frequent explosions, and those within endeavoured 
to gain the outside, in the greatest terror and confusion. Their sortie 
was elfected with much difficulty, owing to the obstructions of the 
passage ; which shortly became so warm, that a party sent to seize it 
amidst the confusion, was unable to endure the heat. Under cover of 
the night, the greatest part of the garrison escaped ; forty were brought 
in prisoners, by the irregular horse, next morning, and seven were 
found alive in the place. It was never ascertained how this conflagra¬ 
tion was occasioned. It was probably the effect of the shelling, which 
for some time previously might have remained dormant. Within 
were twelve pieces of ordnance of various calibers ; and some treasure 
was discovered among the ashes. This important fort thus fell into 
the hands of the besiegers, with a loss to them of only five Europeans 
and two natives, including Lieutenant Steele, an officer on the staff, 
wounded. The fort of Inderye was moved by the example within its 
view; for its garrison likewise evacuated, on beholding the conflagra¬ 
tion of Rajdeir. 

Countermarch to the Godavery: This successful progress enabled 
the Lieutenant-Colonel to direct his immediate attention to the vicinity 
of the Godavery. In the Valley of Khandesh, at the same time, through 
the means of the civil officers, and the employment of some irregular 
troops, every advantage was taken of the terror inspired by the rapidity 
of the military operations, to reduce to subjection those places where 
less coercive means were sufficient Goorup, and some other places, 
evacuated voluntarily. So numerous, indeed, were the forts which 
adopted this measure, that it was difficult to find garrisons for them all. 
After halting at Rajdeir till the 15th, the march was recommended, by 
Sheilloo, Bunneira. and Koakungaum. to Nassuck; within one mile of 
which the encampment was formed, on the 19th of April. On the same 
day a detachment was made, under Major Andrews, of one hundred 
Europeans, two htmdred and fifty native infantry, and as many 
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irregi;l;ir Iktsc, which murched at sunset to overtake a predator}' 
corps 1)1 Arabs and Hindoostanees, who were collected near the 
westc' i liilU. about twenty-four miles from the camp. The detach¬ 
ment rctunied, however, the following day to Nassuck, without 
attaiiiinB vlie object of its movement; the enemy, on its approach, 
havir e r.durned into the fort of Trimbuck. The importance of the early 
reduttuin o' this place, induction of this place, induced Lieutenant- 
Coloiie! MacDowell to march thither without further delay. The 
engiiieers were, therefore, sent forward, with an escort, from Khum- 
balla, die lirst stage in that direction, to reconnoitre the environs, 
with a \ iew to the investment on the following morning. 

Siege and Surrender of Trimbuck: On the 22nd, the detachment 
took lip its ground fronting Trimbuck, on the north-eastern side of 
the ] ili : and the reconnaissance was extended during the day, not- 
with.'itanding a well-directed fire from the fort, which also gained 
the ange of the camp. In the evening a party, composed of fifty 
Euroocims and as many native infantry, was sent to occupy a position 
opposite the gateway on the south side, and to construct cover for 
two six-pounders which accompanied them. In the course of the 
night, a!! the heavy guns and mortars were placed in battery, to bear 
on tire gate in the north-west side, situate in a re-entering curve; and 
on the morning of the 24th. they opened, under considerable dis¬ 
advantage, owing to the great height of the hill. The town of Trimbuck 
was immediately in front of the camp, in a small valley, which it 
entirely filled. Above it, is a hamlet, half way up the ascent, which 
it Wi-s deemed necessary to possess immediately. Accordingly, during 
the ioreniwn. Major M’Bcan was placed in charge of a detachment, 
composed of one hundred Europeans, and one hundred and twenty 
native infantry, to protect the working party, proceeding with the 
ncce-sary materials to make the proposed lodgement. It being ascer¬ 
tained that the hamlet was unoccupied, a small party was sent up, 
in tli; first instance, to attract the less observation. No sooner, however, 
had i! le lernainder ascended, and given a commencement to the work 
than they were attacked with a fire of wall-pieces, matchlocks, and 
rocki,‘is. accompanied by a discharge of stones and rocky fragments, 
from the impending difl. The working detail were now obliged to 
desi.st, and it became necessary to withdraw the party, with exception 
of fifty European and native infantry, who covered the construction 
of the buttery when recommenced in the night. One mortar and one 
six-pounder were brought into it, and, by midnight, other ordnance 
were in progress up the hill. Previously to this, the detachment, on 
the south side of the hill, had established their two six-pounders 
withm six hundred yards of the gate on that face. This was, however, 
partially protected from their fire, by a prominent rock projecting in 
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front of it; but the enemy’s means bad not been at all impaired, and 
their fire always recommenced as soon as the batteries ceased firing 
at them. Their constancy, however, was exhausted ; and, early on the 
morning of the 25th, they sent out persons to treat for terms. After 
a few messages, and attempts at a protracted negotiation, they 
accepted the same conditions which had been granted to the garrison 
of Rajdeir, and delivered up one of their gates, at nine a.m. to an 
ofiBcer and twelve men. The south gate was ai^inted for their 
departure, but so well had it been secured inside, by heaps of stones, 
that they bad not completed a clear way for themselves before three 
o’clock p.m. when five hundred and thirty-five men, bearing arms, 
marched out with the most creditable regularity. Within were found 
twenty-five pieces of ordnance, from a thirty-three down to a one- 
pounder, with a sufficiency of ammunition. The loss with which 
this important fortress was gained, amounted to thirteen Europeans 
and nine natives, including two officers. 

Inadequacy of the Means of further Operations: If. however, the 
loss was small, the state to which the heavy guns and their carriages 
were reduced, was an inconvenience of great magnitude. There were 
no means of replacing them, and all the required service was not yet 
performed, though the rains were fast approaching. The siege of 
hill-forts is particularly destructive to gun-carriages, for, in order to 
give the pieces sufficient elevation, it becomes necessary to sink the 
trails into the ground, or, where this may be impracticable from the 
rocky site of the battery, as at Trirobuck. to raise the wheels on 
sand-bags, to reach a wall eight hundred feet above the level of the 
platforms. The expedients necessary on simitar occasions of insufficient 
means, are numerous, and, perhaps, as little practised in Europe, as the 
depriving a howitzer of its elevating screw to make it perform the 
service of a mortar, as was jM'actised at Nagpoor. In this state of 
things it was, therefore, satisfactory to find that no more hill-forts 
offered resistance; for seventeen strong places* of this description 
surrendered, after the fall of Tiimbuck. Another difficulty, however, 
presented itself in finding the means of occupying so many posts ; 
for there were no regular troops to spare from other service, and 
irregulars raised for this purpose were unworthy of trust This expedient, 
unsatisfactory as it was, cotdd not, however, be avoided, as a temporary 
measure, while application was made to Brigadier-General Doveton 
for more native infantry; and two companies of the 2nd battalion 
of the 13th regiment were ordered to join the Colonel from Jalnab, 
with all expedition, pending the supply of greater reinforcement 

•These were Harass, Wajeerah, Bowleyghur, Cownyc, Eyewattah, Achlah, 
Marundah, Rowlah, Towlah, Cahoenah, Caldher, Hatghur* Ramsey, 
Kumeirah, Bapeirgun, Ourgunah, Tringlewarree. 
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Dt t'encp of Soangheer; The want of this arm had already been 
expe ienaxl in the valley wherein the town and fort of Soangheer, 
after admitting a small garrison, had nearly been lost. Lieutenant 
Rule, til the 3rd native infantry, by a forced march from Galnah, with 
a p-ari of his detachment and fifty irregulars, received possession 
of the olace from its head authorities, on the 13th of April ; and 
drove out of the town a small party of Arabs who disputed the 
occupancy of one quarter. In the fort were eleven guns, and in the 
petta/i five more, with many ginjauls and wall-pieces, besides abun¬ 
dance of iirnnumition for them, which the Lieutenant carefully removed 
into he fort ; the only place he could venture to secure, with a havildar 
and eii of his men, aided by twenty irregulars. On his return to 
Galnah. the Arabs, who were still about the Taptec in considerable 
numlcrs, heard of the smallness of the garrison. On the 17th, they 
advanced if: numbers, said to be two thousand, with scaling-ladders 
to take i place, in the possession of which they had been so promptly 
anticiTMted. They easily carried the town, killing the irregulars who 
were m if, and turned the guns on the fort. Owing, however, to the 
previous removal of the ammunition, these were useless in their 
hand' , while the havildar kept up so brisk a fire from the fort, that 
they were at length obliged to quit the town, after having plundered 
such part of it as was least exposed. The havildar’s party nearly 
expended their musket-ammunition, and had every reason to expect 
a ren .-w'ul of the attack. To repel this, a reinforcement was sent from 
Gain; li td' fifteen additional regulars, besides fifty irregulars with 
ammiiniiidfi. Nor were these measures superfluous ; for. on the 21st. 
the /\r:ibs were again approaching, at the same time that a body 
of the P<»nah auxiliary hor.se arrived there, from Lieutenant-Colonel 
Macli't'well’s head-quarters. This, with other events showing how much 
more powerful the enemy were in the Valley of Khandesh than above 
the G'nits, induced the Lieutenant-Colonel to descend, immediately 
after l ie reduction of Trimbuck. to a position which might be conve¬ 
nient lor liLs camp during the rains, and suited to overawe the 
disaffecu'd 

Description of Malleygaum; The detachment recommended its 
marc i. on the 29lh of April, and returned to Chandoor by the same 
road It liad i'ormcrly pursued, with exception of a detour to the left, 
by Diiiroorrce, between Nassuck and Bunneira. During the 10th 
and !l iU of May, the encampment remained at Chandoor; and, on 
the loiii, was established at Debaixee, within one march of Malley¬ 
gaum lioiTi whence the chief Native Authority, or Zumeentlar, Raj 
Buhauil. r, arrived, to give an account of the state of affairs in that 
quart •( I'll': fort and town were in possession of a body of resolute 
Arab' , frcjiared to try the extent to which resistance might succeed 

Vf '.(.i:;—<» 
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against the small British force assembled for the subjugation of the 
province. For this purpose, they had selected the strongest place in 
the Valley of Khandcsh. The plan of the fort is quadrangular, having 
on one face, and on half of the two adjoining, the river Moassmn, 
which at this place forms a convenient curve. On the opposite side is 
the town, which nearly encompasses the remainder of the fort, by 
approaching the river at its two extremities. The fort consists of two 
lines of works, the interior of which, a square of about three hundred 
feet high, and a dry ditch twenty-five feet deep by sixteen wide, dhe 
outer line is built of mud and stone, having flanking towers ; and 
it approaches within a few yards of tlvc town on one side, and of the 
river on the other. It is only of moderate elevation ; but the inner fort 
is sixty feet high, with a terrc-pleine .sixteen feet wide, to which there 
arc no means of ascent, except through narrow covered staircases ()f 
difficult access. Within were abundance of bomb-proofs ; the guns were 
few and badly mounted ; but the matchlocks, in the hands c-f the 
Arabs, were sure of hitting their mark. Such was the place before 
which Lieutenant-Colonel MacDowell took up his posiliori of seige, 
on the 16th of May, with means quite insuflicient for its reduction ; but 
with which a trial was deemed expedient, seeing how much had .already 
been effected by a commanding tone. 

Investment and Construction of the Batteries: The camp was formed 
with its left on the junction of the rivers Moassum and Gheemah ; and 
post was established to prevent the entry of reinforcements, while bodies 
of irregular horse were ordered to patrole round the town, for the same 
purpose, during the night. The camp was however moved, on the 17th, 
to the right bank of the Moassum. which placed that river, then low 
in water, between it and the fort; and on the same night, from fifty to 
one hundred men joined the garrison. The materials for the batteries 
being collected, on the 18th, in sufficient quantity, as soon as it was 
dark, an enfilading-battery of two eighteen-pounders, one eight-inch 
mortar, and two eight-inch howitzers, was constructed for the south 
face; and another, of two twelve-pounders, for the west face. Both of 
these were four hundred yards from the works ; at which distance was 
likewise marked out, a place of arms in the centre of a top (grove of 
trees), which was situate between the camp and the river. At eight p.m. 
the garrison sallied on the covering party near the place of arms 
and directed the fire of their guns at the two batteries. A reinforcement 
arriving at the same lime from the camp, the sortie was repulsed with 
spirit; but with the loss of Major Andrews wounded, and the mis¬ 
fortune of the commanding engineer. Lieutenant Davis, killed, On 
the 19th, the two b..tleric.s opened, and were answciv 1 from the fort, 
by seven guns. A company o[ infantry took possession of a breast-work 
in rear of part of the village of Sumungseer, a little higher up the river ; 
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and ri.pulsad. that night, a second sortie, which was not unexpected; 
for, a'. (1 became dark, all the posts were strengthened. The body 
of au\i'iar.v horse, which had been sent to Soangheer, returned 
this and with them two weak companies of the 2nd battalion 
of the I4tti regiment, from Seindwah. Next day. the efilading- 
batteri.'s continued to fire, but seldom, on account of the scarcity of 
shot: a ad. in order to relieve the larger guns, some six-pounders 
were hrouglii. into position. The remainder of the village of Sumun- 
gsecr, laving been deserted by the inhabitants, was taken posses¬ 
sion of ly die Arabs, on being repulsed from the breast-work. Also 
at ter am., they again tried to dislodge the company of native 
infantrv, in which, however, they failed, the post being strengthened 
by twi' I tidJ pieces. In the meanwhile, the approaches were advanced ; 
and, > ri the 21st, a parallel was completed, along the bank of the 
Moass .ini, containing a battery at each extremity ; of which, that on 
the leM 'or three guns, raked the bed of the river, and the other 
was p i.‘:i.tred for breaching the opposed angle of the fort. On the 
22nd, I he guns of the fort having found the range of the camp, 
obligei.1 ii. to fall back four hundred yards. The breaching-battery 
openei with little effect against the towers, which were round and 
of good inasonry. It was. therefore, subsequently directed against the 
intermediate curtain. One of the cnfilading-batteries was converted 
into a mortar-battery, and the other was dismantled. An additional 
post vas e.stablished on the bank of the river, near Sumungseer, to 
confine the gjirrison. Some field-pieces were attached to it, with a view 
to their bearing on the gate of that side of the fort. This extension of 
the attack uas adopted in consequence of the arrival of the two 
companies of the 2nd battalion of the i3th regiment from Jalnah, 
which had bjen ordered from thence by Brigadier-General Doveton, 
as already mentioned; and was seasonaUe reinforcement. 

Unsuccessful assault, on the 29th of May: The duty now fell 
extrem.'ly severe on the troops, who were kept continually on the 
alert, by the sallies of the garrison. The 23rd was distinguished by 
few ini idents beyond the effect of the breaching-battery, which brought 
down 1 pari; of the curtain, and discovered the fausse-braye of the 
inner lort, and the arrival of a body of irregular horse, who were 
part of Holkur’s contingent, which had been detached from Sir John 
Malcolmforce. This arrival was followed, the next day, by the 
baitalir n of the Rus.scll brigade, which had escorted the captured guns 
to Jaliiiili and was ordered on this service, as here was the most 
imptjrtmt demand for all the troops which could be spared from other 
quarter' An explosion took place in the fort, owing to the fire of the 
liowitz I . of which some more were placed, on the 25th, in an 
epaiilnii,;i i to the right of the breaching-battery. On the 26th, the breach 
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was carried through the wall of the inner fort: and the arrival of the 
2nd battalion of the 17th native infantry in the camp, was a most 
important addition in the article of means, which, as far as regarded 
troops, were now superior to the resources in artillery and ammunition. 
The twelve-pounder shots were all expended, and every heavy gun was 
run at the vent; so that on the 27th, the improvement of the breach 
entirely depended on the eighteen-pounders, from which it was 
dangerous to fire the small quantity of ammunition remaining; and 
in this state every endeavour was used to effect a slope on the flanks 
of the breach to facilitate the ascent of the terre-pleine. This object 
was adhered to, all the next day. and shells were occasionally thrown 
to prevent the construction of any retrenchments. The parties for the 
attack of the fort and town were told off in the evening, and 
bivouacked at their respective posts for the assault of the following 
morning. The column for the attack of the breach, commanded by 
Major Greenhill, remained in the parallel on the bank of the river. 
It cemsisted of one hundred Europeans, and eight hundred sepoys, 
principally of the 2nd battalion of the 17th regiment. The column 
destined to storm the pettah, consisting of five hundred sepoys from 
the three corps in camp, was commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Stewart, and crossed the river, lower down, to a point on the left bank, 
eight hundred yards from the walls. The third column, commanded 
by Major M’Bean, which had for its object the escalade of the outer 
wall, near the river gate, took post near the six-pounder battery up 
the right bank, and consisted of fifty Europeans and three hundred 
sepoys. Each colunui was headed by a party of pioneers, with tools 
and scaling-ladders, and led by an engineer officer. Major Greenhill’s 
column was provided with bundles of long grass, to be applied, as 
might be necessary, in filling up trenches, and. after a warm fire of 
two hours from the breaching and mortar battery, against the point 
of attack, it moved forward at broad day-light. As it approached the 
outer wall. Lieutenant Nattes ascended the breach in front, and, having 
gained the summit, made a sign not to be followed, as there were 
insuperable obstacles previously unknown. This gallant young officer, 
who was the senior engineer since Lieutenant Davis’s death, fell, like 
his predecessor, in the daring discharge of a desperate duty ; and the 
storming party not having noticed his signal, continued to advance 
under a fire of small anus, by which the commanding officer was 
wounded. While the column was under partial cover, the scaling- 
ladders were dropped from the top of the wall, but disappeared, which 
unfavourable circumstance being reported to Lieutenant-Colonel 
MacDowell, at the batteiy, he directed the attempt to be abandoned, 
and the troops returned with exemplary order. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Stewart’s attack was earlier commenced, and more successful. Before 
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duy-ligii he had obtained possession of a part of the peilnh ; and 
subsequently succeeded in gaining the whole, assisted by Major 
M’Bea:)' . column ; this parly having, on the failure at the breach, 
co-ope a i d in the attack of the town from the left. 

Abaiidonnient of the Attack of the West Face; After these events, 
the rel iljie situation of the parties appeared little dilTcrent from what 
it was iMi liie investment of the place ; or the difference, if any, was in 
favour I' the enemy. The breach of the outer wall, as has been seen, 
was oi !> practicable in its direct ascent; but tliough the descent, on 
the oti c I side, was impracticable, the height of nine feet would by no 
means h ive accounted for the disappearance of the ladders, had not 
there n- -', a trench excavated within to deprive them of a footing. 
The c I. II y had likewise cut off the breach by retrenchment, flanked 
by twi I cum;., which would have been sufficient to destroy the head 
of the cs luinn, had it attempted to descend ; and the numerous match¬ 
locks, 1)1 iirerring aim, placed behind this work, to pour a concentrated 
tire on I he siitnmil of the breach, could not miss whoever exposed 
himsol Linder such disadvantages. A proof of this was seen in the 
fate o ihc engineer who alone received seven balls, and will account 
for the i lecipitancy with which the ladders were dropped out of hand. 
No pi ogress was made in filling up the moat, beyond the small 
quantity .tf rubbish which fell from the faus.sebraye ; and indeed its 
respect .1 hilii), as well as its di.stance from the outer wall, was now for 
the fit It tiii ic fully a.scertaincd. Of the inner line, nothing but the 
upper laii htid been yet seen ; and though the breach was a good one, 
if it Cl ulil hjve been approached, there was no way to get from it on 
the teire-pleinc to the right and left; and the descent on the other 
side was itil! more difficult than that of the outer wall. Under all these 
circunisi.nces. it wa.s esteemed fortunate, that no lodgement was 
attempieJ between the two lines, as it would have been attended with 
a severe os;; and ultimately usele.ss; for the guns were unserviceable, 
the amniunitioii was expended, the soil so mixed with rock as to 
preclu'li' mining, and the access through the bed of the river so 
exp<jse.J Li.'i ':o render all communication from the parallel insecure. 
Why t sill;, indisputably the strongest, was .selected for the attack, 
remains unexplained, with the death of the engineer. No reason has 
been s jgge.ititd, except the existence of the tope of large trees on the 
bank nf h.; river, which afforded convenient materials for the siege. 
It was ri - w, therefore, deemed proper to recommence from the side of 
the p-'ttun ; and to make such preparatory dispositions as should 
accelei iiie the capture of this stubborn place, during the interval which 
must 1 .lapse previous to the arrival of the new train, already on iLs 
route ruin .Mimednuggur. This necessary aid had been applied for, 
during ihe construction of the breaching-battcrics, on the 21st of May ; 
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when, in consequence of the opinion of Lieutenant-Colonel Crosdill, 
the commandant of artillery, it was concluded, that should the garrison 
persevere in their defence, the means, in artillery, were insufiicienl for 
iheir reduction. 

Successful Operations after the arrival of the Bombay Train: On 

the 29th, as a preliminary measure, all the guns were withdrawn from 
the batteries, with the exception of the six-pounders in the post of 
Sumungseer. On that night and the next day, the several avenues 
connecting the fort with the town, were barricaded ; and, on the 1st of 
June, the camp was removed across the river to the vicinity of the 
Gheemah, which was close to its rear. This measure was the more 
necessary, in consequence of the advanced .season of the year, when 
the rains might be expected, and the consequent tilling of the 
Moassum would separate the besiegers from the fort. It was deemed 
proper, however, to leave a post there for some lime. In the first 
instance this consisted of fifty rank and tile of His Majesty's Royal 
Scots, the 2nd battalion of the i3th regiment, the battalion of the 
Russell brigade, and some auxiliary horse ; while Holkur's irregular 
contingent, with two companies of the peltah. The construction of 
a redoubt was. at the same time, commenced in the rear of the old 
breaching-baltery. While the place was. by these dispositions, 
completely blockaded, new emplacements were prepared for a fresh 
attack from the opposite side as soon as the expected train should 
arrive. The garrison had time, during this cessation of fire, to reflect 
on their situation, and were alive to its danger. They, accordingly, 
endeavoured to open a communication ; but the answer to their 
advances leaving them no reason to expect any terms, they declined 
an unconditional surrender, and recommenced hostilities. On the 4th 
of June, the redoubt being finished, all the troops on the right bank of 
the Moassum, with exception of the Russell battalion and the Poonah 
auxiliary horse, were withdrawn to the camp ; and, on the next day, two 
howitzers opened on the fort from the petfah. On the 6th, the galleries 
of three mines were commenced, from the nearest points of the town, 
against the three oppttsile towers of the outer line of works ; but 
on account of a stratum of rock, that on the right was alone continued 
on the following days, and was the only occupation of the besiegers, 
except completing the new batteries, till the 10th; when Major 
Watson’s detachment, consisting of the 1st battalion of the 4th Bombay 
Native infantry, a detail of artillery, with four eighteen-pounders, two 
twelves, and six mortars, which marched from Ahmednuggur on the 
1st of June, arrived in the camp. On the same night, the mortars 
were brought into battery, and opened, on the following morning, 
an unremitting discharge, which, at eleven a.m., fired two of the enemy’s 
magazines. The explosion oyerthrew to its foundation, a large portion 
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of th;: eistcm curtain of the inner line, exposing to view the interior 
of the place. Two of the eighteen-pounders were; immediately brought 
into position, to the right of the mortar-battery, to take off the 
defences near the breach. Tlie remaining two were carried down the 
bank ot the river still further to the right, to breach the outer line. 
So miuh good effect attended the fire of these, that, on the evening 
of the I2l>i, a deputation came from the garrison, and continued 
a negotiation till the following day. respecting the stipulations of 
surre'uler. ^t length it was agreed, that a native officer and twenty 
men should be admitted into the inner fort. The British flag was, 
accor liiigly, hoisted on one of its towers, at three p.m. of the 13th. 
On the next morning, the British line was drawn up near the outer 
gale Old, ill nine O’clock, the garrison marched out and formed in 
front of it. They then grounded their arms, and were conducted to 
a qua-ur of the pettah allotted for their accommodation. 

ContparLson of the Force of the Parties, and Loss of the 
Besiegers: Thus fell Malleygaum, after open trenches of twenty-five 
days during which both besiegers and besieged had as unremitting 
servii.v as falls to the share of most operations of a similar nature. 
The g.iiTison amounted to three hundred and fifty men ; and the 
detachment, at the commencement of the siege, to no more than one 
thousand men and officers, exclusive of two hundred and .seventy 
pionccis. 'I'he successive reinforcements of ninety native infantry on 
the 32lid cf May, of four hundred on the 24th. of five hundred and 
forty ml the 26th. and of six hundred on the 10th of June, still made 
it ano’nt only to two thousand six hundred and thirty; a number 
by ni ineii,n;< commensurate with the strength of the enemy, considering 
the iisuar proportion allotted to the reduction of a place of such 
rcspeL’Tal?lk: strength. It is probable, likewise, that even more means 
would have been required to reduce the garrison to an unconditional 
surre ukr. had not the explo.sion of the magazines precipitated their 
decis (11 The loss with which this acquisition was purchased was more 
propo^iioiiiitc to the numbers which ought to have been present, than 
to th I'c which were actually there. It amounted, from the 18th to the 
29th ot May, to two hundred and nine killed and wounded, including 
officers : among whom were the successive commandants of the detail 

• Tki: lolliiwing extract from Cormontaingne is applicable to this subject, and 
si gge.sts the instance of the unsuccessful attack of Burgos during the 
Pi-ninsiit.ir war;—"Si petite que soit une place, lorsqu’il faut I'uttaquer 
d: ns les formes, on n’y sauroit employer moins de 10 a 12 milic hommes 
el qnelques regimens de dragons, n’y eut-il que 3 a 400 homes dans ce 
p'.isie , el cette petite armee se trouvera assez fatiguee torsqu'it faudra suttire 
a I (tie at taque dans les regies. ]] est vrai que ces sortes de places sont 
O'diniiiernent des forts ou chateaux d’une assiette favorisee par la nature 
ei pur I’art; cc qui occasionne la petitesse de la gamison .”—UAttaque 
a ■\ a 1. 
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of sappers and miners. These, as well as the remaining ollkcrs of 
engineers, had exhibited a conspicuous esprit dc crops, the more 
laudable as it was unaided by any of those mechanical impressions 
derived from parade, impusing evolutions, or martial sounds, which are 
not without their effect on all troops.” 

On 2yth June 1818, news was received that Trimbakji Dengic, who 
had lately nearly succeeded in surprising the fort of Trimbak, was in 
hiding in the Chandvad village of Ahirgaon. A party of troops, sent 
from Malegaon under Captain Swansion. surrounded the village, 
forced the gates, and seized Trimbakji who was found hid under 
a heap of straw.' He was confined in chains in the fort of Cliandvad 
in July 1818. 

The reduction of the district was completed by the surrender of the 
fort of Mulher on 3rd July 1818. 

It may be mentioned here that Elphinstone. after the eclipse of the 
Maratha state, divided the conquered Maratha territory into four 
divisions of which the central division extending from the river 
Bhima to Chandvad was one. Henry Poltingcr was appointed to the 
Division. 

The country to the north of the Chandvad hilLs was included in 
Khandesh, and the country to the south in Ahmadnagar. South of 
Chandvad order was restored with little difficulty. The country was 
exhausted and the people willingly obeyed any power that could 
protect them. The Pesliva’s disbanded troops settled in their villages, 
the hill forts dismantled, and the military force was gradually reduced. 
The Koli and Bhil chiefs of the country near the Sahyadris undertook 
to prevent robbery and violence, their allowances and villages were 
confirmed to them, and order was soon established. In the north and 
east, the Bhils, who were more numerous than in the south and were 
led by the powerful chiefs of Peiiu and Abhona, gave much trouble. 
The open country was soon cleared, but to bring to order the bands 
that had taken to the hills was a matter ot time, A considerable force 
was kept with its headquarters at Malegaon ; the hills were guarded, 
and outbreaks severely punished. A Bhil agency was established at 
Kanhar in the Satmala hills about fifteen miles south of Chali.sgaon. 
and inducements were held out to the Bhils to settle as hu.sbandmen. 
cash advances and rent-free grants of land were made to all who 
would settle, and allowances were paid to the chiefs who held the hill- 
passes. Employment more congenial than husbandry was offered to 
the Bhils by the formation of an irregular force. The lazy habits of 
the men and their dislike of discipline, made the first efforts fruitless. 


Pendhiiri and Maratha wars, 3f>7. Pandurang Hari, IT, 69. Details of 
Trimbakji’s attempt at Trimbak and of hi.s capture are given under the 
Chapter. Places of interest, Trimbak and Ahirgaon. 
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It was HOI till 1825, that Lieutenant, afterwards Sir James, Outram, 
succeeded in forming the Khandesh Bhil Corps. Under his patient 
finnne.‘i> and through knowledge of the Bhil character, the 
corps s'cmhi did good service and disorder was suppressed even in 

the hill^ 

Koli outrages : It may be noted that the ct>untry sulrered from the 
Koli omrages which took place in 1828-30, 1839 and 1844-48. Nasik 
district also suffered from these outrages, especially tlic one in 

1844-4S. ' lie Kolis under the leadership of an outlaw named Ragliu 
Bhangi ia .iiul another leader Bapu Bhangria commenced depredations 
on a v'i li' ii.’ule. Issuing from their headquarters in the Iiilly country 

' Det: il ol (tie formation of Bhil corps are given in the Statistical Account 
of i.tr.iniksh, Hoiiihuy Ciuzcrtcer XII, 25‘t-317. 

^Thc iL'.riirl of the Bhil uprising in the district and the measures taken 
hy ti E!i’g!ish to conciliate them could be briefly narrated as follows : 
Thi: Bl il-i were a wild and predatory tribe scattered in the chain of ghats 
and lilt ct'untiy at its base. The turmoils of war and devastation previous 
to llu' Hr listi occupation of the territory had exhausted the forbearance 
of l!'. Bh ls who became refractory by temperament and retiring to their 
moi ril.iin fastnesses they entrenched themselves strongly under the leader¬ 
ship ol' iluir chief. In the north the .Satpudas were the nest of those 

dtsalluled chiefs and in the south, Satmala and Ajanta Bhils in different 

org. nis.’d gangs were led by thirty-two leaders and started up in every 
dirretirn with tire and sword. Active measures were taken to put a stop 
to ttie irruption of Bhils, Captain Briggs hunted out several of their 
leaoers anil troops were posted along the faces of the hills to check their 
moveiiicni.- and to cut off their supplies. These military measures together 
willi a policy of foi'beanince adopted by Elphinstone were calculated to 
rend'.’ th: country free from this species of invasion. Tlie scheme of 
raining a Bhil Militia was also an e.xpodient course taken to make the 
Bh Is con'iirm to the British System. However, in I8I‘> the Bhils broke 
ou' ill i. general insurrection on all sides. Several detachments were 
emolin'o.! against the rebels. E.xpeditions were sent against nuiny leaders, 
onr of ilicm Chil Naik of Satmala range was apprehended and hanged. 
In |s2 I rnisrut and Sheikh Dulla started the usual process of indiscriminate 
devn.sU.lioi but Major Main forced the southern Bhil chief to surrender 
by occupying posts for 400 miles. In 1822 a fresh insurrection broke out 
um ei the lamous leader Hiria with anarchy and oppression reaching 
a eui III height. Col. Robinson took the held in April 1823 and obtained 
sort..- iiicccss in scattering the rebels and destroying their settlements. Ilten 
for ivij years fierce retribution followed. In 1825, the situation further 
dele-iiinited. The,se aboriginals were now used as tools in the hands of 
thii iiler.iUed political leaders. Sevram. a blacksmith, produced forged 
pap. ■ ficm the Raia of .Satara and enticed the Baglana Bhils to rise up 
in an insurrection. The marauders a party of 800 men attacked and 
pli ntlcred Uatapur and carried off the spoil to the hill-fort of Musalimhor. 
But sliofi.ly after Lieut. Outram surprint and dispersed the insurgents and 
reiovci-ed a great part of the plunder. Later on Sevram and his followers 
were iui.'ces.sfully encountered, most of whom received pardon and returned 
to ploughs The country however remained far from peaceful and even 
the V ll igii pti/e/s were discovered to bo in league with the Bhils. Lieut. 
Ol tint (^aptain Ovens and Captain Rigby engaged themselves in various 
w: y> ami exerted their influence to the utmost to bring them to settled 
habits. The Bhils were gradually weaned away from their predatory 
propensities and incorporated into the British system by bounty and 
palMiiiage 

n i'c .account is based on—Crr/V Disliirhcuuvs in India-. l765-ifl57 S. B. 
Cl Jiitdiari ) 
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to the north-west of Poona these festering bands wandered through 
Nasik and Ahmadnagar and set law at deitance. The disturbances 
were, however, gradually brought under control and with the capture 
of most of their leaders by 1850 the Koli rebels practically 
disappeared. 

Sheikh DuHa : The episode of Sheikh Dulla also deserves a mention. 
He was a freebooter and errmmitted many acts of outrage in the 
country around Asirgad and Burhanpur. He was in league with the 
disaffected Bhils. When Major Seyer took the field against him he 
fled to Nasik but returned lo Tapi jungle in 1825 and with the help 
of his marauding confederates plundered the country at intervals. He 
was, however, subsequently killed by the treachery of one of his 
associates. 

The Mutinies, 1857-1859: During the 1857 revolt, Nasik was the 
scene of considerable disturbance.' Some of the rebels were Rohilas, 
Arabs, and Thakurs, but most of them were the Bhils of south Nasik 
and north Ahmadnagar, who to the number of about 7000. W'ere 
stirred to revolt partly by their chiefs, and partly by Brahman 
intriguers. Detachments of regular troops were stationed to guard the 
frontier against raids from the Nizam's dominions, and to protect the 
large towns from Bhil attacks. But the work of breaking the Bhil 
gatherings and hunting the rebels, was entrusted almost entirely to the 
police, who were strengthened by the raising of a special Koli Corps, 
and by detachments of infantry and cavalry. Except the Bhils and some 
of the Trimbak Brahmans, the population was apparently well affected 
and no repre.ssive measures were required. 

Bhagoji Naik’s rebellion : The first assemblage of Bhils was under 
the leadership of one Bhagoji Naik. This chief who had formerly been 
an officer in the Ahmadnagar police was, in 1855. convicted of rioting 
and of obstructing and threatening the police, and was sentenced to 
a term of imprisonment. On his release he was required to find 
security for his good behtiviour for a year. Shortly after the year was 
over, in consequence of the order for a general disarming, Bhagoji 
left his village of Nandur Shingote in Sinnar. Being a man of influence 
he was soon joined by some fifty of his tribe, and took position on 
a hill about a mile from his village, commanding the Poona-Nasik 
road. A few days later (4th October 1857) Lieutenant J. W. Henry, 
Superintendent of Police, arrived at Nandur Shingote and was joined 
by his assistant Lieutenant, later Colonel. T. Thatcher, and Mr. A. L. 
Taylor the inspecting postmaster. The police force under Lieutenant 


’ Thi.s iicraiint of the Nasik disturbance is taken partly from a paper pre¬ 
pared by Major H. Daniell, ^superintendent of Police, Ahmadnagar, and 
partly from Mr. Bettington’s rough notes regarding the suppression of 
Mutinies in the Bombay presidency. Clowes & Sons, 1865. 
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Henry i-imsistcd of thirty constables and twenty revenue messengers 
armed vdth swords. Lieutenant Henry told the mamlatdars of 
Sangainner and Sinnar to send for Bhagoji and induce him to submit, 
Bhagoji cfiised unless he received two years’ back pay and unless 
some arr.ingement was made for his maintenance. On receiving this 
messaite the police were ordered to advance against his positiem. The 
first shu! killed a man immediately behind Lieutenant Henry. The 
officer! dismounted, but before they had advanced many yards, were 
met by a volley, and Lieutenant Henry fell wounded. He regained his 
feet, nut pressing on received a mortal wound in the chest. The 
attack v'as continued under Lieutenant Thatcher and the Bhils 
retreaicd 

Thi. a::>paient success of the rebels excited the whole Bhil population. 
A fresli giirijJ of about 100 Bhils was raised by one Putharji Naik in 
the l; 'huri sub-division of Ahmadnagar but it was soon after 
dispeiseti by Major, later Lieutenant-General, Montgomery, the new 
Super: nil. ndent of Police. On 18th October an engagement took place 
in th. hills of Samsherpur in Ahmadnagar, between Bhagoji’s men 
and i< dotaciment of troops and police under Colonel Macan of the 
26lh N iiive Infantry, in which Lieutenant Graham who was on .special 
police duly, and Mr. F. S. Chapman of the Civil Service who 
accompanied the force, were wounded. 

On 2(hh January 1858. near Mandvar in Nandgaon. Major 
Monigiiniery' with a considerable force attacked a large gathering of 
Bhils K'ihiUs, and Arabs under an unknown leader. The enemy were 
stroni:,];. frosted in dense thicket, whence they shot down the 
advancing trotips, and Major Montgomery fell badly wounded and his 
men wcie forced to retire with considerable loss. In the next charge 
Licutim.int Thatcher then withdrew the troops. The toss on the British 
side was great. Of ten killed and fifty wounded, one of the killed and 
three of the wounded were European officers. 

As iht spread of disorder had become serious. Captain, subsequently 
Coloi el. Nuttall, who succeeded Lieutenant Graham, was ordered to 
rai.se a coips of Kofis, the hereditary rivals of the Bhils, who. in 
Maralha tiries, had been among the foremost of the brave Mavalis 
or W.-SI l>;ccim soldiers. The corps was recruited chiefly in the 
hilly parts of Junnar in Poona, Akola in Ahmadnagar, and Nasik. 
In Decemhir 1857. a hundred men armed with their own swords 
and miiskets were fit for the field, and so useful did they prove that, 
in January and February 1858. a second levy of 110 was ordered, and, 
short y after, the strength of the corps was increased to 600 men 
with t commandant and adjutant. In raising the corps. Captain 
Nutt: f! dealt with the heads of the different clans, promising them 
rank and position in the corps corresponding to the number of recruits 
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they might bring. Javji Naik Banila. the chiel' of the Banila clan, 
wa.s made the head of the corps, and a brother of the famous outlaw 
Raghoji Bhangriu and other leading men were chosen as olficers. 
Drill masters were obtained from the Ahraadnagar police, and, 
in spite of the want of leisure, the Kolis mastered their drill with 
the ease of bom soldiers and proved skilful skirmishers among hills 
and in rough ground. Their arms were a light fusil with bayonet, 
black leather accoutrements, dark green twisted turbans, dark green 
cloth tunics, dark blood-coloured waist-cloths worn to the knee, md 
sandals. They marched without tents or baggage. Rich man carried 
his whole kit in a haversack and a light knapsack. They massed in 
groups and on the march divided the cooking vessels. They were great 
walkers, moving with the bright springy step of highlanders, irften 
marching thirty or forty miles in a day over the roughest ground, 
carrying their arms, ammunition, baggage, and food. Always sprightly, 
dean and orderly, however long their day's march, their first care 
on halting was to see that their muskets were clean and in good trim. 
Every time they met an enemy, though sometimes taken by surprise 
and sometimes, fighting again.st heavy odds they showed the same 
dashing and persevering courage. 

Captain Nnttall's march: On the 3rd December. Captain Nuttall, 
with a force of 160 foot and fifty horse,' marched from Akola for 
Surgana where Bhils were said to be gathering and trying to induce 
the Surgana chief to join them. Three days later (6th December), 
on the way to Surgana. news wa.s brought that on the night before, 
a party of Bhils and Thakurs had attacked the Trimbak treasury, 
and that some of the men who had taken part in the rising, were in 
•he liills round Trimbak. The hills were .searched md among the 
men who were made prisoners, a Thakur. named Pandu, acknow¬ 
ledged his share in the outbreak and staled that he and his people 
had risen under the advice of a Trimbak Brahman whom, he said, 
he knew by sight and could point out. Another of the prisoners 
confirmed this story and promised to identify the Brahman. (3ti 
reaching Trimbak, Captain Nuttall found Mr, Chapman, the civil 
officer in charge of the district, with a detachment of the Poona Horse 
and some companies of the 26lh Regiment of Native Infantry. 
Mr. Chapman was aware that the rising and attack on Trimbak. had 
been organised by Trimbak Brahmans. The Brahmans of the place had 
been brought and ranged in rows in the camp, but no one had come 
forward to identify the leading conspirators. Captain Nuttall, who 
had left his camp and prisoners at some distance sent for Pandu, 


‘ The details were ; 11 Sabres Poona Irregular Horse, 4 Mounted Police, 

50 Thana Police and 110 Kali Corps. 
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the 1 h;ikur informant. He was told to examine the rows of Brahmans 
and <iiHl out whether the man who had advised his people to revolt 
wa.s ; mong them. Pandu walked down the line, and stopping before 
a Br ihnian whose face was muffled, asked that the cloth might be 
taken away, and on seeing his face said that he was one of the 
Brahnaiis M'ho had persuaded the Thakurs to attack Trimbak. Then 
the other man who had confes.scd was called in and walking down 
the iine picked out the same Brahman. Next morning this 
Brahman wiis tried, found guilty, condemned to death, and hanged at 
Trimbak. 

On the evening of the 12th. news was brought that tjie people of 
the I'einl state had risen and that the village of Harsul had been 
plunii.re J. Oaptain Nuttall at once set out, and on reaching Harsul 
(t4thi. f:iund ihe village sacked, the Government records torn, the 
clerk and accountant wounded, and the village money-lender mur¬ 
dered Captain Nuttall remained at Harsul for a day or two 
imd .artured several rebels. Meanwhile the rebels had passed 
over Ihe hills to Peinl. and the police being unable to make 
head against them, they plundered the Peint treasury of Rs. 30,000 
and Viiihtlrcw to a hill on the Dharampur frontier. Shortly after a det¬ 
achment of thirty men of the 4th Rifles under Lieutenant Glasspool 
reached Peint from Dindori and arrested some drunken stragglers of 
the ri,d>ei lorcc. On hearing this the rebels returned to Peint to 
rescue ilieir comrades. As they were .several thou.sand strong, the 
small British force retired into the walled Government office and 
were there besieged. On the second day, the insurgent force was 
streng'ihe'ied by the arrival from Surgana of Bhagoji Niiik and some 
sixty men, many of them armed with matchlocks. On the next day 
news ot the critical position of the British force was brought to 
Capta n Nuttall near Harsul by a loyal Maratha landholder. Captain 
Nuttail It once pushed on to Peint. He found the pass leading to the 
Point pl.ileaii strongly barricaded in four places. The barricades were 
not delt uded and were cleared without much difficulty and a body 
of th(. .iiemy which held the crest of the pass, on being charged by 
the aualry, fled after firing a few shots. On reaching Peint, about 
five ii lie evening. Captain Nuttall found Lieutenant Glasspool and 
the tl iiiy men of the Rifles safe, but with their ammunition nearly 
exhau'tee. I'or .some days the rebels mustering from 1,500 to 2,000 
strong h;.d been swarming round their feebly-fortified shelter, and 
a fres!i aisatilt had been planned for that evening. Even after Captain 
Nutlal h.id established himself in Peint, the insurgents did not disperse 
but c< I).iulI(^d to hold a ridge of hills close to the town. Captain 
NuUal iiccordingly moved out his troops, and after a sharp engage¬ 
ment oil red them with the loss of their leader, a Makrani named Faldi 
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Khan, and several prisoners. On the 19th, Captain Walker and 
Mr. Boswell of the civil service, with a detachment of the 10th 
Regiment arrived from Surat. Feint became quiet, and Bhagvantrav 
or Bhauraja and the head fomentor of the disturbance, a claimant of 
the Feint chief.ship and a correspondent of Nana Saheb’s was hanged 
with abtiut fifteen of his followers. Details of the rebellion in Feint 
arc given below: — 

Rebellioa in Penth: Penth, a small Jahaf>ir of 24 villages in Nasik 
district, was disaffected in December. 1857. The rebel Kolis (a back¬ 
ward community) plundered the Harsol bazzar on the sixth of December, 
and made the Mamlatdar a prisoner. From there they attacked Penth 
where it appears Koli rebels numbering abtmt 2,000 had encircled 
Lieutenant Glas.spool and his 30 men for a time. The Raja Bhagvantrav 
was suspected and arrested. He was al.so a “ correspondent ” of Nana 
{Nasik Gazetteer, page 202). After a trial he and fifteen others were 
sentenced and hanged (28th December, 1857). Bhagojee Naik and 
Makrani Fuldikhan were the leaders of the rebels. A large number of 
men were sentenced to transportation for life beyond Sea while many 
others were detained as state prisoners. 

(P. D. Vol. 20 of 1858. pages 381 to 387) 

Letter from H. B. Boswell, 1st Assistant Collector in charge of 
Penth State 

To 

J. R. Morgan, Acting Collector of Thana, dated 30th December, 1857. 

The letter states: (Summary of the letter) 

The insurgents after the attack on the kutcherry at Penth went one by 
one to the Raja to pay their respects to him. The Raja, however, 
declared that he knew nothing of the attack, nor did he know the 
names of any one of the insurgents. H. B. Boswell eventually arrested 
him on 28th December. 1857. 

Evidence eventually came forth of the implication of the Raja in 
the plot. The Thana police then seized two of the leading men in 
the gang who plundered the treasury in a village in the Dharampoor 
Raja’s territory. Bhow Malekar. the Patel of Sarustc and his brother 
were also seized. From the Patel’s deposition it was gathered that the 
plot had been planned more than a month ago in Nasik. When the 
police went to seize Bhow Patel, there was resistance and one of the 
policemen was shot by an arrow through the che.se and one of the 
insurgents received a bayonet-wound in the stomach. 

Mr. Boswell then started disarming the villagers and suggested that 
a strong party of police be posted at Penth to guard tl'.e treasury and 
see that no further disturbances took place. 
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Ucfiort on Penth (District Nasik) Disturbances 

(P. D, Vol. 21 of 1858, pages 447 to 470) 

Sii no'ary of H. B. Boswell’s report to /. R. Morftan, 
dated Camp Penth, 4th January, 1858 

Raju Bhagvanlrav bin Nilkantharav was, according to the magis¬ 
trate, inpliciUed in the disturbances in the state. He was tried and 
scnlen. L-il fi^r treason and hanged on the spot before the Mamlatciai's 
Kutchtiy in th presence of insurgents. 

From liii: various trials it came out that the rising c'f the Kolis 
was p,aii!ie;l live or six weeks ago by the late Raja and the Dewan of 
the R: .ii of Penth who lived in Nasik. 

On 'i';t t December the Kolis plundered the bazar of Horsool 
secoiK ov/ii of the state and the acting mamlatdar proceeded there 
to m. k; eiii-tuiries. They caught him and made him a prisoner. They 
then iii.l\an(;ed on Penth taking the acting mamlatdar with them as 
a iirisoncr. A hawaldac and about a dozen .sepoys were present in 
the Kuichery. They were mostly armed with swords. The naik of Ihe 
Kolis Ilf the immediate neighbourhood was called upon to help the 
sepoy > in (he Kutchery. He came with his men and advised the 
sepoys not. to offer resistance as the insurgents were too many in 
numbei. Hearing this the sepoys allowed them to come near them 
thinking that they were their saviours. But as soon as they approached, 
they ominced upon them and seized their arms. Both the parties of 
the biol s then joined together and plundered the treasury at their 
leisure This done, they went to the village and plundered many 
houses and shops and paid a visit of ceremony to the late Rain, to 
whom the leaders of the insurgents were introduced one by one. 

In till! evening they released most of the sepoys and the acting 
mamlaidar and hearing that the troops were approaching withdrew to 
the jungle in the neighbourhood. On Thursday the tenth Lieutenant 
Glas.pwol arrived with a party and started operations against the 
insui gctits. But his party being too weak to go out and attack the Kolis 
in thi! jungle and at the same time to defend the Kutchery and the town, 
Lieuleinint Glasspool could not take any deci.sivc step for nearly a week. 

Meanwhile the Bhils under Bhagojee Naik himself came down the 
ghats and joined them. The Government forces were joined by 
Capiciin N Jttall’s forces coming from Trainbiuk. 

Oil the arrival of this new force the Bhils and the Kolis retreated 
to tlic south. They played hide and seek for a few days. Occasional 
fight' l luk place. Bb'goiee Naik went away with his party of Bhils 
and tik- Kolis dispersed and hid themselves in different villages. They 
wer. .'•ailu.iliy traced out and caught. Many of Ihcni had migrated 
to the State of Dharampur where the Raja’s forces caught them and 
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handed them over to the Government authority. All the insurgents 
having been apprehended the rising was ultimately put down. The 
property of the late Raja was ordered to be attached and the revenue 
of his villages was ordered to be collected in the name of Government. 

Peoth prisoners convicted and sentenced 

(P. D. Vol. 36 of 1858. pp. 71-73) 

List oi persons who were charged of treason and sentenced to 
trarvsportation beyond sea 


Names of prisoners— 

Sentenced by H. B. Boswell, Esquire. 1st Assistant Magistrate of 
Thana and Commissioner under Act XIV of 1857 : 


1. 

Bhaoo w Bowapee Naik. 

8. Trimbak w Huree Patel. 

2. 

Yessa w Nathia. 

9. Soma w Nathia. 

3. 

Huree w Chandu. 

10. Gunga w Eeka. 

4. 

Dhoondul w Maopee. 

11. Roujee w Ramjee. 

5. 

Dhondia w Becrbul. 

12. Mahadoo w Kakudia. 

6. 

Fakir w Bal Patel. 

13. Dharma w Yeshwant. 

7. 

Maojee w Dhurma. 


Sentenced by Captain Walker. Superintendent of Thana Police and 
Commissioner under Act XIV of 1857: 

14. 

Dhondoo w Kalec. 

21. Santoo w Chendoo. 

15. 

Nathoo w Bowajee. 

22. Arjoon w Mosuia. 

16. 

Gut Patel w Roop Patel. 

23. Lahama w Dhcmdia. 

17. 

Deojee w Ramjee. 

24. Bhaoo w Deojee. 

18. 

Govind w Vittoo. 

25. Pandia w Devjee. 

19. 

Bheewa w Lukma. 

26. Rawajee w Harria. 

20. 

Sheetra w Chandoo. 



The day after Captain Walker’s arrival (20th December) with (he 
addition of fifty of the Ahmadnagar police. Captain Nuttall marched 
southward, and without halting, in the afternoon of the next day, 
at Vasir Mira, came up with insurgents who mustered about 500 men. 
and with fifteen of the Poona Horse, charged and routed them with 
the loss of thirteen killed and wounded and three prisoners. In a hand- 
to-hand fight between Captain Nuttall and Mahipat Naik. Bhagoji’s 
brother, the latter was killed and Captain Nultall’s horse desperately 
wounded ; and in a second encounter another rebel fought to the last, 
wounding Captain Nuttall’s second horse. 

In spite of this reverse the number of Bhagoji’s followers continued 
to increase. On the 19th of February 1858, large force of regular 
troops,^ men of the Koli Corps, and Ahmadnagar police under Major 

^ The details were; 2t Sabres Poona Horse, 430 Bayonets Koli Corps, and 
30 Ahmadnagar Koli Police. 
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Pottingi;r .ind Captain Nuttall, attacked and scattered Bhagoji’s band 
in the faishland near Kukanki or Pooka fort on the borders of Yeola, 
Chalisgion, and the Nizam’s territory. The Bhils lost forty killed and 
five priioncrs, and the British one private of the 4th Rifles killed and 
three vviDiinded. But the rebels soon came together again, and 
throughoui 1858 and the greater part of 1859, Captain Nuttall was 
engaged in hunting Bhagoji. On the 4th of January 1859, Captain 
Nuttall received an express order directing him to march with all 
speed to Ajairla, where, it was reported, two or three thousand Rohilas 
had assembled. Captain Nuttall. with a force of 460 foot and twenty- 
one horse, started for Ajanta, and in three days marched about 
100 miles, the men canying all their kit. In spite of this haste, before 
they n ached Ajanta, the Rohilas had plundered the village and 
dispersed. 

In the lollcwing hot weather (April. May 1859), the Bhils under 
Bhagoji Naik and Harji Naik continued their plundering raids. On the 
5th Jub'. iiftei a forced march, Capjtain Nuttall came upon the Bhils 
near Ainbhora Dara, eight miles south-east of Sangamner. The Bhils, 
who were led by Bhagoji and Harji, took a strong position from which 
they were driven by twenty-five men of the Koli Corps with a loss of 
ten killed, including Yashvant, Bhagoji’s son, several wounded, and 
three prisoners, among them Harji Naik one of their leaders. In 
October 1859, parties of Bhils were reported to be gathering in the 
Nizam’s (erritcry with the intention of joining Bhagoji. In the British 
districts also they were again becoming uneasy and excited. Under 
these ciicuinsliinces, a detachment of Native Infantry was kept posted 
along the frcinlier which was constantly patrolled by strong parties of 
the Poona Irregular Horse. On the 26th of October. Bhagoji plundered 
the village of Korhala in Kopargaon and carried off property worth 
about Rs. l8,(hX). He was hotly pursued by Captain Nuttall for nearly 
a fortnight along the rough Sahyadri country, down to the Konkan 
and up igain into Ahmadnagar, but by very rapid and secret marches 
always laicceeded in baulking his pursuers. 

Meanwhile Air,, later Sir Frank, Souter. who, since his appointment 
as Superintendent of Police in July, had been pressing close on 
Bhagoji’;; heels, on the 11th of November, at the head of 159 foot 
and mounted fwlice, reached the village of Mithsagar in Sinnar. Here 
the headman of the neighbouring village of Panchala brought word 
that BhiigOji Naik and his followers were resting in a river-bed about 
five miles off. On reaching the place, Mr. Souter determined to attack 
the position from the north where the banks were steep and the 
brushwood was thick, and to drive the Bhils into the open country 
to the south. He succeeded in bringing his men close to the enemy 
without Ix-ing seen. As soon as the insurgents were in view, Mr. Souter 

Vf 461; 10 
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charged with the mounted police, giving order to the rest of his force 
to attack at the double. The insurgents were taken by surprise and 
a few were cut down before they had time to light the fuses of their 
matchlocks. But they soon rallied, and. taking position under a thick 
clump of bushes protected on one side by the river bank, kept up 
a heavy fire. An attempt to force their position failing, Mr. Souter 
picked out his best marksmen, approached the enemy in skirmishing 
order, and taking advantage of every bush and scrap of cover, in the 
face of a deadly fire, gained command of their position. The Bhil 
losses were very heavy. Then only fifteen remained alive, they marched 
slowly along the river-bed, still keeping up a heavy fire. Though 
repeatedly called to lay down their arms they refused, and dropped 
man by man. At last the few that remained were forced out of the 
river-bed into the open and charged by the mounted police. They 
fought to the last with the most desperate courage. Of forty-nine 
men, forty-five including their leader Bhagoji were killed and three 
severely wounded. During the action Mr. Souter’s horse fell pierced 
by two bullets, and four of the police were killed and sixteen 
wounded. 

The completeness of this success, which was so largely due to 
Mr. Souter’s gallantry, energy, and judgement, brought the Bhil 
disturbances to a sudden end. The Nizam Bhils who were awaiting 
Bhagoji’s arrival dispersed, and on the 20th in falling back from the 
British frontier, were, with the loss of forty killed, attacked and 
routed by a detachment of the Haiderabad Contingent under 
Lieutenant Pedlar. 

On the 12th of November, a large party of Bhils under an influential 
chief, a relative of Bhagoji left Sonai in Nevasa to join Bhagoji. On 
hearing of his death they turned towards Khandesh, and, as they had 
not committed any acts of crime, they were pardoned and allowed to 
return to their homes.' 

Though disturbances were at an end posts of regular troops were 
maintained till May 1860. When they were withdrawn their places 
were taken by detachments of the Koli Corps. The Koli Corps 
continued to perform this outpost duty till March 1861, when they 
were disbanded, and all except a few who entered the police, returned 
to their former life of tillage and field labour. 

The wisdom of raising the corps had been proved. Instead of heading 
disturbances, as had often happened before and has happened since, 

^ After Bhagoji’s death, Mhardia, a relation, of his and a member of his 
gang, who had been absent on the 11th November raised some ten or 
twelve followers and committed many gang and highway robberies. At 
last he murdered a man who was in Mr. Soutcr's employ as a spy, and 
cut to pieces his wife and child who tried to screrai him. Soon after this 
Mhardia was caught and hanged with live of his gang. 
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the ('isciphiied Kolis were a powerful element in repressing disorder. 
Under (i’cipiain Nuttall’s patient and kindly care, and by ilie example 
of his dashing bravery and untiring energy they proved a most 
orderli', well-disciplined, active and courageous force. They showed 
themseh'es superior to the Bhils in strength and spirit, and in their 
two ind li half years of active service five times earned the special 
thanlis of (lovemment.^ 

Rise and growth of national movement: Since 1860 the region 
came io enjoy unbroken peace. In 1869 Nasik was made a full-fledged 
district with its present talukas. With the return of peace Nasik 
flourished into prosperity. Reasons, political, religious, as well as 
comr lercial led to its rapid development. With the construction of the 
railway, going from Bombay to the north-east, from very near the city, 
religioiis-m iided devotees came to be attracted to the town in ever- 
increifsing numbers where they made their purchases of various 
artistic and useful articles. This made Nasik a great trade centre where 
artisiins skilled in manufacturing utensils and smiths excelling in 
workmanship in silver and gold crowded to ply their trade. Already 
Nasik was a highly flourishing town even under later Maratha rule and 
some time during that period the sowcar families like Barves, 
Vaishampiyans and Gadres of the locality started their financial 
activity, Linder Maratha rule they advanced sums to finance military 
campiKgtis of feudal Sardars and in later times their ' pedhis’ 
gradual Iv' b'Cgan to finance the flourishing trade in metalware and 
fabric i a s well as grapes and onions. By the middle of the 19th century 
the British rule was firmly established and the public life of Nasik 
began iti Iw pulsating with activities suited to the times. In 1840 was 
establ shed it ‘Native Library Nassick’. In 1861 an Anglo-vernacular 
school was started and in 1864, the town came to have a municipality 
of its own. 

During these days there lived in Nasik a saintly person, known as 
Dev Mmnledar. His name was Yeshvant Mahadev Bhosekar. He 


'Th; live occasions were, Peint, 16th December 1857 ; Vasir Hira, 22nd 
Dereinber 1857; Tursia Dongar, ISith February 1858 ; Aungar, 23rd July 
185 8 ; and Ambhora Dara, 5th July 1859. Of Captain Nuttall’s services 
Mr. Hftlington, the Police Commissioner, wrote in 1853. ‘Ho organised 
and docipilined a corps of one of the wildest and most unruly hill tribes, 
wor their trust, gradually brought them into order, checked the unruly Bhils, 
ani; .u: Vasir Hira, Tursia, Aungar, and Ambhora Dara gave them such 
cha:ii siniert as is not likely to be forgotten in this or in the next genera- 
tioi Report for 1858. 

“ An int.:resting account throwing light on the dogged conservatism of the 
peoolf is. available. As the construction of railway lines was being 
plarnetl, the high priests of Nasik insisted that, the railways be laidi across, 
as ar iway from Nasik as possible to avoid pollution and sacrilege to the 
sacreit city ; and the authorities anxious to respect their sentiments allowed 
the present Nasik Road station to bo situated about five miles from 
the town. 

Vf 4- i; -HVi 
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began his career as an humble clerk in the revenue department and 
gradually rose to the position of a Mamlatdar. He always had a feeling 
for the poor and the suffering. During the period of his service as 
a Mamlatdar in Baglana taluka which has its headquarter at Satana, 
a severe famine affected the area and Bhosekar generously helped the 
people to alleviate their sufferings. He always 'led a virtuous life and 
spent his spare moments in devout religious practices. In course of 
time he beeame so famous that princes and people began to respect 
him as a saint and called him Yeshvantrav Maharaj. Upon his death 
in 1887 people raised a small beautiful temple for his Samadhi on 
the bank of the river where his last funeral rites were performed. 
The paved floor around came to be known as Yeshavant Patangana 
which has now become a great centre of public assemblage and 
activity. 

Earliest begnnings of modern political awakening are to be traced 
to the year 1869 when a branch of the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha was 
started there. A weekly newspaper ’Nosik Vritta’ was started in the 
same year. The generation of people which was now feeling the birth 
of a new life soon found worthy leadership in Justice Ranade and 
Gopal Hari Deshmukh popularly known as Loka-hitawadi. Ranade 
came in 1878 and Deshmukh a little earlier in 1877. Ranade utilised 
a nucleus of a ‘ Vaktritva-Vardhak Balasabha ’ (an institution for the 
encouragement of practising public speaking started by the Nasik 
High School boys) and gave it an organised and well-developed form. 
This was further followed by the Prarthana Samaj, maternity home, 
industrial school, a home for the destitute and similar institutions. 
In 1877 G. V. Joshi popularly known as Sarvajanik Kaka encouraged 
the starting of an arbitration court where people could settle their 
disputes with greater economy, ease and facility. The local leader 
who interested himself in most of these activities was G. N. Ketkar 
who died in 1896 and in whose memory was opened the town hall of 
Nasik later known as the Ketkar Town Hall and where subsequently 
a library was started in memory of Justice Ranade. 

With the establishment of the Indian National Congress in 1885, the 
political movement in India took a new turn. The growing political 
consciousness among the people was to be routed through constitutional 
agitation. The earlier strategy of the congress movement was based in 
its basic faith in the English nation. But this was rudely shaken by the 
events at the beginning of the twentieth century involving the partition 
of Bengal, the reactionary press laws and the British attempts to fan 
the fire of communalism by providing for separate representation to 
minorities. This brought about a division in the congress ranks into 
moderates and extremists. A group also advocated the overthrow of 
the British rule in India by following extremism and terrorism. The 
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district of Nasik had its own share in the convulsions through which 
the country was passing. 

As in the rest of Maharashtra, the first generation of political 
workers Ixilonged to what was called the Liberal or the Moderate 
school of thought. By the end of the century Tilak, the spokesman of the 
nationalist or the extremist school, came to be recognised as a dynamic 
force in tht: political field and he swayed the minds of men through 
the columns of Kesari. Babasaheb Khare, a leading pleader of Nasik, 
was mfltiericed by him and became the spokesman of Tilak’s followers 
there during the first decade of the 20th century. Campaigns of 
Svade.vhi and Boycott were led and a ‘ mushti-jund’ movement (fund 
collei.Tic'n by begging for a handful of com from house to house to 
encourage Svadeshi) was started, in which the leader himself 
parti'.'ipated begging alms from door to door. Mr. Khare was warned 
for his fiery speeches by the authorities but not satisfied with that 
they bound him by a security. He was subsequently involved in what 
was known as the Vande Mataram Case, from which he was acquitted 
unscathed. These events increased his popularity and intensified the 
heat in the political atmosphere. The country at this time was seething 
with discontent and the movement could not but take a revolutionary 
turn. Farly in 1899 a secret society known as Rashtra-Bhakta-Samuha 
(a body of devoted patriots) was started by Savarkar, Mhaskar and 
Page who were particularly influenced by the fiery articles appearing 
in the ‘ Kal ’ edited by S. M. Paranjpe of Poona. By 1900 they began 
to work under the apparently innocent name Mitra-Mela (Friends’ 
Circle) and were joined by a few others. They held weekly meetings, 
studied, discussed, took vows and thus girded themselves with 
a determination in the service of the motherland to take to methods 
violent or otherwise, by which they could create awakening among 
the |x:ople and strike a wave of terror amongst higher government 
offici li > Their chief heroes were Shivaji and Mazzini. For the purpose 
of spreading their ideas, the lives of patriots were also read at the 
meet mg trf the society and inflammatory speeches were delivered from 
time to time by Savarkar and others. In 1906 before he left for 
England at a party given in his honour Savarkar made a speech 
describing his country as steeped in the mire of dependence and stating 
that his- rt^al object in going to a foreign country was to repay the 
obligations of Hindustan wherein he was bom and to be discharged 
of the debt due to her. In another speech delivered at Nasik on 22nd 
Apri I ')06, he called the attention to a picture of god Mamti holding 
a mace in liis hand with demon under his feet whose complexion was 
whit', cr red and he exhorted his heavens to take up gymnastic 
exerciser of which the god Mamti was the providing deity. This is 
not I he place to enter into the details of all their activity. Suffice it to 
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say. that with the starting of the Mitra-Mela activity, Nasik stood 
prominently on the political horizon of India because it became 
a strong centre of revolutionary activities headed by Vinayakrao 
Savarkar. Subsequently he went to England and adroitly moved the 
revolutionary forces from abroad.^ Even at this height of revolutionary 
fervour Lokamanya Tilak had not entirely lost his contact with Nasik. 
He extensively toured the Presidency for encouraging the Svadeshi 
movement among the people. In 1906 he was at Yeola in Nasik district 
on the same mission. Affected though he was by the tense atmosphere 
prevailing then, his speeches were temperate. As a matter of fact at 
that time he declined to assist W. S. Khare or to have anything to do 
with Nasik until its present agitational methods were abandoned. 

It may be mentioned here that Tilak presided at a meeting in 
Nasik on the 31st May 1907 convened to protest against the Ristay 
circular of the Government of India prohibiting students from taking 
part in politics. He said the proposed protest described the circular 
as “ oppressive, annoying and Russian ” and explained how it was so. 
He then discussed on Russian methods of agitation and said that 
in that country the people, students and lawyers united to strive for 
liberty and in the strife many have been deported and many impaled ; 
newspapers have been suppressed and editors silenced; but with 
what success ? After a long struggle the Government have granted the 
people half their demands. In India it is the same ; the people are 
struggling for swarajya not for sovereignty ; their present condition 
is even worse than that of the Russians and however much the Govern¬ 
ment may trample them down they will ultimately accomplish their 
ends. True it will take time and not be easy of accomplishment; the 
desire for liberty, however, does not die, but goes on increasing. The 

' The following is the list of (1) cases of sedition and (II) seditious offences, 
in Nasik during 1909-1911 and 1905-1911 respectively: — 

(1) (1) Ganesh Damodar Savarkar for composing seditious poems 
under sections 121, 121A and 124A of the T. P. C. 

(2) Vaman Shridhar Barve for publishing seditious pamphlet under 
sections 121, 121A, 124A and I53A of the I. P. C. 

(3) Rangrao Govind Sahasratnidhe for seditious utterance in connection 
with the murder of Mr. Jackson under section I24A of the I. P. C. 

(4) Wanrmn Sakharam Khare for seditious speeches under section 108 
of the I. P. C. 

(5) Jagannath Balkrishna Sathe for seditious speeches under section 108 
of the I. P. C. 

(II) (1) 15th August 1905 — under rioting and assault known as the 
Dande Naturam or Dussera case. 

(2) 9th March 1909 -. under Arms Act involving importation of arms 

from Gwalior by friends of G. D. Savarkar. 

(3) 9th March 1909 — under Arms Act involving the person of G. D. 
Savarkar. 

(4) 1909 under sedition known as the Tamil Leaflet case. 

In the first catego^ persons involved were cither sentenced to R. I. 
or heavy fines were imposed upon them excepting G. D. .Savarkar who 
was sentenced to transportation for life. In the second category a total 
of 8 persons were convicted and 12 were sent for trial. 
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methcd': of (jovemment are not worthy of them nor are they congenial 
to tht people, and under such circumstances the people cannot do 
better than learn from Russia what to do. 

J. A. GUIDER, 
Personal Assistant 

to the Deputy Inspector-General of Police 
for Railways and Criminal Investigation. 

Thi; revolutionary activities at Nasik however continued. Although 
elaborately jalanned and very cautiously carried out they came to be 
sudden!V interrupted on acextunt of the hot-headed, intemperate and 
hasty ac ion on the part of a group of young men from Aurangabad, 
who nv lived some of the weaker members of the Mitra-Mela in 
their plan. Of these hot-headed persons one Anant Kanhere came to 
Nasik and on the night of 21st December 1909 suddenly fired at 
Mr. .(aekson, the collector of Nasik when the latter had gone to see 
a dr: rvia ' Sharada’ staged by Kirloskar Natak Mandali in the local 
Vijay niaiid theatre. The collector died on the spot. This set a whole 
chain of government inquiry into vigorous activity, the result of 
which \\a>i that all those connected with underground activities in 
the name of Mitra-Mela, including Savarkar, who at that time had 
been n I ndia came to be arrested, tried and sentenced to severe punish¬ 
ment'. The embers of revolution flared, in those days, into Marathi 
song.*^ lull of patriotic fervour written by various writers, prominent 
among svhom was G. T. Darekar popularly called ‘ Govind Kavi ’ whose 
poen^i such as ‘ Who could ever win freedom without fight ? ’ or 
addressing his prayer to God Rama and saying 

‘ When, O Rama, wilt thou be pleased to satisfy our burning 
desire for freedom. 

If Italy be free, why not India ? 

If Ireland be free, why not India ? 

If America be free, why not India ? ’ 

The ii riipo in singing such songs in congregation used to enliven the 
audie Kc and strengthen their determination to face the struggle. Sub- 
sequi nily government banned ail such .songs and suppressed all 
underground activities with a heavy hand. The government had 
becoi ic very .sensitive and even an utterance here or there or a display 
of an ;it)joci:ionable picture led to extreme government action. A few 
exan pL-s would suffice. Shri Khare, a pleader in Nasik, was accused to 
have s lid the following a few days before the murder of Mr. Jackson : 
“To( a , 4 crorcs of people rule over 33 crores and they have destroyed 
India 1 industries.’'. “It is the business of the white to ruin us black 
people ‘ Europeans are like the demon ghost Putana, who was fair 
outside but psiisonous within.” “The time for action has come. How 
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many of you are ready to go to jail or to die?” and the like. Shri Khare 
was asked to submit a personal bond failing which the High Court 
recommended that his sanad should be suspended till such time that 
the order to furnish security continues in force. Another interesting 
case was that of Shridhar Waman Nagarkar of Nasik who was 
sentenced to three years’ rigorous imprisonment for drawing and 
publishing a picture containing a mythological representation of the 
slaying of demon Mahish hy the goddess Durga, framed with portraits 
of certain persons, notorious for sedition. The government took the 
view that the picture is likely to excite disaffection towards His 
Majesty or the government established by law in British India. 
Similar was the case against Devising Mohansing and Shankar Gir 
Hanumantgir of Nasik for publishing a seditious picture under the title 
" Rashtra Purusha ”. The former was sentenced to three years’ rigorous 


imprisonment. Given below are the details of Jackson murder case 
that resulted in the subsequent unrest and discontent; — 

{From J. D. Vol. 174, Compilation 1674 of 1910) 

Jackson Murder Case: The following persons were arrested in 
connection with the murder of Mr. Jackson, Collector of Nasik, on 
the night of the 21st December. 1909 ; — 


Name 


Arrested 

on 


Made statement 
on 


1. Anant Laxman Kanhere. 21st December 1909. 

2. Krishna Gopal Karve ... 24th December 1909. 

3. Vinayak Narayan Desh- 23rd December 1909. 

pande. 

4. Shankar Ramchandra 23rd December 1909. 

Soman. 

5. Waman alias Daji Nara- 30th December 1909. 

yan JoshL 

6. Ganesh B. Vaidya ... 22nd December 1909. 

7. Dattatraya Pandurang 22nd December 1909. 

Joshi. 


21 St December 1909. 
6th January 1910. 
6th January 1910. 

6th January 1910. 

4th January 1910. 

2nd January 1910. 
5th January 1910. 


Who were they? 

1. Anant Laxman Kanhere: Born in 1891. Elder brother 
Ganpalrao, younger brother Shankarrao. Two sisters. Started life at 
Indore. Went to Aurangabad to his uncle Barve in 1903 for further 
study. His brother Ganpatrao was at Barsi. Anant stayed with thi.s 
brother for some time. In 1908 he returned to Aurangabad and 
stayed in a hired room in one Gangaram Rupchand Shroffs house. 
Gangaram had a friend at Yevla named Tonpe. He was a member 
of the secret society of Nasik. One Ganu Vaidya of Nasik used to 
visit Yevla to meet his relative. Ganu became acquainted with Gangaram 
at Yevla. He went with Gangaram to Aurangabad to purchase cheap 
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weapons tor the Nasik Secret Society. Anant became acquainted with 
this Viidyii at Aurangabad. 

2. Knshnaji Gopal Karve: He was a B.A.fHons.), and was 
studying law at Bombay. He was then 23 years old. He was the 
moving spirit: of one of the secret organizations in Maharashtra. He 
inittat::d Sliankar Ramchandra Soman in the secret organization. He 
knew the pr<jparation of bombs and taught the process to .Soman and 
Chanilrntre. He purchased seven Browning pistols, one revolver, and 
one i;nuntrj-made pistol from one Gopalrao Patankar, who had 
receiv xl the parcel of Browning pistols sent by V. D. Savarkar through 
his cook Cihaturbhuj. This was in May or June 1909. 

3. I' /nrtj'ijfc Narayan Deshpande: He was 21 years old. He was 
a me nbei of the secret organization. He was the First Assistant 
teachi-r in the Panchavati School at Nasik. He was married. He 
condi cted a handloom as an additional vocation. On the third floor 
of thr; building where this handloom was working there was an old 
darkiMill, where Deshpande and others of the secret society held 
their vecret meetings. Deshpande had collected some explosives, 
which were kept in a box. 

4. Shank ar Ramchandra Soman: He was a student aged 18 years. 

5. Hatfian alias Daji Narayan Joshi: He was 20 years old. He 
was ;.i teacher in the Panchavati School. 

6. Cknwsh B. Vaidya: He was the person who collected and 
storeil explosives and weapons for the secret society. It was to him 
that Anant expressed his willingness to do something by way of 
retaliation against the barbarous conviction of Savarkar. 

7. Daitatraya Panduran^ Joshi; He was a student at Aurangabad 
and a friend of Anant. 


Story of the plfit 

Tlic fcillowing is the summary of the happenings on the night of 
21st December, as given in the Judgment delivered by the High 
Cou'I - 

■■ A number of young men in Nasik were affected by the political 
irtlucnce of the time, and as early as 1908 formed a secret society 
01 ii.ssodation, membership of which involved the taking of an oath. 
Tie objects of this society are variously described, but it appears 
that arms were collected, explosives were made or attempted to be 
made and the oath was administered to a considerable number of 
young men, both in Nasik and elsewhere this society was a branch 
o' .ome large organisation cannot be exactly said. 

I lie oi'iginal members were Karve. Deshpande and Soman (accused 
2 3 . 4). Subsequently they were joined by accused No. 6 Vaidya. 
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who became the keeper of the weapons of the society. Some time 
in June last or later Vaidya visited Aurangabad, where he formed 
the acquaintance of Anant, accused No. 1. i.e., the youth who 
afterwards shot Mr. Jackson. Anant learnt from Vaidya of the 
secret society, reproached him for doing so little and suggested 
that someone should be killed. Vaidya undertook to place this 
suggestion before the society. On his return to Nasik iic did so. 
with the result that Anant was invited there. Anant went and 
became acquainted with Deshpandc. Soman and Joshi (Nos. 3, 4. 5). 
This was about the middle of September or a little later. At an 
early period of this visit Anant was taken to a darkened room in 
Vaidya’s house where Deshpande, Soman and Vaidya were present. 
There Anant’s willingness to commit murder was ascertained and 
the proposal to murder Mr. Jackson was discussed. Thereafter 
Anant was at least twice taken to the Collector’s Katchery to be 
shown Mr. Jackson, so that he should be in no doubt as to his 
identity. Waman Joshi (No. 5) was with him on one of these occasions 
and on one of his visits to the Katchery Anant saw Mr. .Iack.son. 
On two occasions in the early morning he was taken to a lonely 
spot by Deshpande, Soman and Waman Joshi (Nos. 3. 4. 5) and 
there taught the use of a pistol supplied by Vaidya (No. 6). During 
this visit to Nasik, Anant was taken to a photographer, on one 
occasion by Waman Joshi (No. 5) and on another by Deshpande 
(No. 3) for the purpose of having his photograph taken. For some 
reason Anant was unable to prolong his visit to Nasik and had to 
return to Aurangabad. But he was anxious to have an excuse for 
again coming to Nasik without encountering opposition from those 
in his own town who were interested in him. For this purpose, it 
was arranged that Deshpande (No. 3) should go to Barshi Road and 
thence send a telegram purporting to come from Anant’s brother 
informing him that the former was ill. De.shpande went to Barshi 
Road and sent a telegram on the strength of which Anant left 
Aurangabad again and made his way by Barshi Road to Manmad, 
where he was met by Vaidya (No. 6) and thence to Nasik. Here 
he again came into close association with accused Nos. 3. 4, 5. 6 
(Deshpande, Soman, Waman and Vaidya). Upto this time Karve 
(No. 2), who was the recognised head of the society, had not been 
informed of the project to murder Mr. Jackson and it was felt lo be 
necessary to consult him and obtain his consent. Vaidya (No. 6) 
and Waman (No. 5) went lo Bombay where he was liv'ing to fetch 
him to Nasik. He promised to come. They returned and shortly 
afterwards Karve came to the station where he had a consultation 
with Nos. 1, 4, 5, 6 (Anant, Soman, Waman and Vaidya). The 
murder of Mr. Jackson was discussed but nothing definite was 
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decided on apparently because Anant demanded a helper, a matter 
in whi-.’h it was felt to be difficult to meet his wishes. After 
spendirg i night at a house near the station, Karve returned to 
Bomba y- and Anant, after obtaining his photographs, to Aurangabad 
and thi;re the matter rested for a time. A little later Anant wrote 
to Waman .foshi stating that he alone was ready to commit 
a raunicT though not that of Mr. Jackson. Waman wrote a reply 
to this letter which was despatched from Nasik on the 16th October. 

Nothing further was done at the time and afterwards Anant was 
infoiTTiecI thai the Nasik conspirators were not ready for the project. 
Therciif'er, Waman Joshi went to Dhulia and had nothing further 
to do tviih the affair. Vaidya was absent in Bombay when the letter 
was Si. II I. but returned to Nasik and was there when the last steps 
preliminary to the murder were arranged. 

In Dfceinber it became known that Mr. Jackson was to leave 
Nasik soon and that he was to attend a performance in the 
Vijay .n ind theatre there, This news had the effect of stimulating 
the C( n iitiiators to activity. It was determined to use the occasion 
of th'. ilieatrical performance, which had been fixed for the 21st. 
Deshi\ui(le ( No. 3) went to Aurangabad on the 19th to fetch Anant. 
He retiirnccl to Nasik on the morning of the 21.st and reported that 
Anan v»as coming. The latter arrived by the afternoon train. 
They travelled by the same train as the two boys from Aurangabad, 
Dattii iNo. 7) and one Ka.shinath who had arranged apparently 
in connection with some affair to come to Nasik, on the afternoon 
of the 21.SI, On the way it was arranged that Vaidya (No. 6) must 
not see Anant at the Nasik Station, so from Manmad, Anant 
trave led Second Class in one part of the train and the two boys 
went in Third in a different portion. On arrival the two boys were 
met by and went off to Nasik with Vaidya (No. 6) and Anant 
escaiK’il notice. 

A eornpari.son of the statements of the accused enables us to give 
the loll awing detailed account of the events of the 21st December 
so 1II as they affect these accused. Deshpande (No. 3) returned 
from Anant in the morning and went to see Karve (No. 2). whether 
to the place where the looms were that being the residence at the 
lime i t hirn.self (No. 3) and Soman (No. 4), or at some other place, 
doe'i ii.)l clearly appear. He informed both Karve (No. 2) and 
Soman (No. 4) that Anant was coming that day to kill the Collector. 
Kar.. (Ni.t. 2) said that in that ca.se they must provide arms and 
sent Dirshpande (No. 3) to Ganu Vaidya (No. 6). The latter brought 
to I v iin place 2 Browning pistols, one large and one small. Karve 
(Nc .1) asked him to bring the nickel-plated revolver also. He 
sail! h; had not got it then, but would obtain it later in the day. 
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Karve (No. 2) went home taking the small pistol with him and 
leaving the big one at the loom place. He told Soman (No. 4) 
to go to Vaidya (No. 6) at 7 o’clock and bring what he would give. 
Meantime. Ganu (No. 6) had obtained the revolver from Dandekar. 
He (No. 6) loaded it and gave it to Soman (No. 4), when he came. 
The latter (No. 4) took it to Deshpande (No. 3) or to Anant 
(No. 1) himself, it is not certain which. Anant had arrived in 
Nasik and gone to the loom place. At that same place Soman 
(No. 4) gave him a packet of poison, which Karve (No. 2) had 
provided and a paper written by Karve (No. 2) and headed “ murder 
for murder ” of which Anant (No. 1) made a copy. Thereafter 
Soman (No. 4) went home. Karve (No. 2) went to the theatre for 
his own house taking with him the small pistol and Deshpande 
(No. 3) took Anant (No. 1) to the theatre from the loom place. 
He (No. 3) left Anant near the door and joined Karve (No. 2) 
at another part of the theatre. On Mr. Jackson's arrival, Anant 
(No. 1) shot him. Anant’s part in the affair needs no corrobora¬ 
tion for he has not denied it.”. 

Judgment in the above case was given by the Chief Justice of 
Bombay on Tuesday 29th March 1910. The accused were sentenced 
as under;— 

1. Anant Laxman Kanhere ... To be hanged by neck. 

2. Krishnaji Gopal Karve ... To be hanged by neck. 

3. Vinayak Narayan Deshpande ... To be hanged by neck. 

4. Shankar Ramchandra Soman ... Transportation for life. 

5. Waman alias Daji Narayan Joshi. Transportation for life. 

6. Ganesh Balaji Vaidya ... Transportation for life. 

7. Dattatraya Pandurang Joshi ... Two years’ rigorous imprison¬ 

ment. 

Given below is the story of the conspiracy that rocked Nasik 
district in 1911 : — 


Story of the Nasik Conspiracy 

{Extract from Special Bench Judgement given on pages 153 to 182 of 
Secret Abstract, 1911, C. 1. D., Bombay) 

The Mitra-Mela 

The evidence in this case establishes that prior to the year 1906, 
an association of young men. mostly Brahmans, existed in Nasik 
under leadership of Ganesh and Vinayak Savarkar which was known 
as the Mitra-Mela. In it were rei^oduced the features of other 
similar associations in the Deccan to which reference has already 
been made. Exciting songs were prepared for the Ganapaii ano 
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Shivaji Itstivals and the members of the Mitra Mela used to join 
in singing these songs either in procession or in the precincts of some 
temple 5r other place of assembly. 

Physical instruction was given to members by one of the witnesses 
in this case and by a Mahomedan brought for the purpose from 
Baroda The activities of the association did not. however, cease tlierc, 
for we have evidence, which we accept as true, that meetings were 
held at ihe house of Ganesh Savarkar and of Aba Darekar, one of 
the song-wriici's of the association, at which the biographies of patriotic 
revolutionists were read and re-read, the particular favourites being 
Mazzini, Shivaji and Ramdas and where discussions were carried on 
with regard to the means for attaining independence for India. At 
these neeiingii the methods advocated were the education of public 
by means ol' lectures, books and songs, and the preparation for 
rising against the British Govermnent by collection of arms and 
ammuntion. 

We 1 av<; ejiamples of inflammatory speeches delivered by Vinayak 
and Niirajaii Savarkar and by Mahadev Bhat, and a photograph of 
number of members of the Mitra Mela, .several of whom are among 
the accused, grouped round Vinayak Savarkar in which four or five 
pictures of Shivaji, a board bearing the words “ Bande. Mataram ’’ 
and a b<K)k bearing the name of Mazzini on the outer cover are 
prominently displayed, which corroborate the general description 
of the aims and methods of the association given by the witnesses. 

The photograph Exhibit A-271, to whidi reference has been made, 
marks an important stage in the history of the association. Its 
occasion was the impending departure of Vinayak Savarkar for 
England in (he middle of June 1906, a step which he was enabled 
to take owing to his being the recipient of a scholarship given by 
Shamji Krishna Varma, the founder of the India House at Highgate. 
Up to the time of his departure Vinayak Savarkar had been one of 
the most active and probably the most stimulating of the members 
of the Mitra Mela. In the early part of 1906 speeches were delivered 
by hirr rn I’lrona and in Nasik the object of which was to arouse the 
passion for independence and hatred of the foreign rulers of the 
countr)' and to suggest how by means of mental training and physical 
excrcis-s. preparation might be made for successful revolt. 

The Abhinav Bharat 

Befo e the departure of Vinayak Savarkar the Mitra Mela had 
develo|:«d into or given birth to the Abhinav Bharat or Young India 
Society u title which the prosecution suggests was borrowed from the 
“ Young ] taly ” of Mazzini. Its objects were unquestionably revolu¬ 
tionary 
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The aim of its members was to be prepared for war. The list of 
objects enumerated in Exhibit 9B found in the possession of Kashikar 
in 1909 affords ample corrobiuation of the evidence of witnesses upon 
this point. 

Revolutionary songs 

The books of verse composed by members of the society known 
as the “ Laghu Abhinav Bharat Mala" were printed and published 
in Bombay and Sholapur and were for a long time openly sold though 
of a most inflammatory character. The publisher of four of the earlier 
issues of the above series deposes that the copyright was sold to him 
by Vinayak before his departure for England in 1906 and an edition 
of 5,000 copies was published in September of that year. 

Ganesh Savarkar sentenced 

This series of publications culminated in 1908 with the issue by 
Ganesh Savarkar of Flowers 8 and 9 containing a clear incitement 
to war against the British. ITicy resulted in the arrest of Ganesh 
Savarkar on the 28th February 1909 and his subsequent conviction 
and transportation but not before he had made arrangements for the 
reception in Bombay of a consignment of Browning pistols which 
were originally destined for Nasik, 

Strict secrecy 

All the witnesses who have described the inner working of the 
Abhinav Bharat Society in Nasik speak of the administration of oaths 
to its members. Its existence appears to have been suspected by the 
police, but its proceedings were kept secret so successfully that no 
action was taken in regard to the association till the murder of 
Mr. Jackson on the 21st of December 1909. There is evidence in 
the shape of certain documents found in the possession of the accused 
Kashikar shortly after the arrest of Ganesh Savarkar in 1909 which 
indicates that the association aimed at some sort of organisation 
founded upon the model of revolutionary societies in Russia. 

In a search of the house of Ganesh Savarkar about the same time 
a much scored copy of “ Forst’s Secret Societies of the European 
Revolution, 1776-1876 ” was found, in which is described the secret 
organisation of the Russian Nihilists consisting of small circles of 
groups afiOliated into sections^ each member knowing only the 
members of the circle to which he belonged. This may explain the 
existence of various small groups of young men who are found in 
this case to have been working for the same objects and drawing 
weapons from the same source without acquaintance with the 
members of other groups. 
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Life of Mazzini 

It appears that Vinayak not content with the lives of Mazzini 
availabU: in English for the instruction of his associates was, at or 
soon after the time of his departure for England, engaged on the 
preparaii'tn of a Marathi version of the autobiography of Mazzini 
with an Jitioducion summarising the political teaching of the Italian. 
After his arrival in England. Vinayak did not take long to complete 
this work. It was sent out by him to India for the purpose of 
publit.ition and was issued from a Poona Press through the agency 
of Ganesh fSavarkar. The order for the printing was given at the 
end <i( 13ei:ember 1906 and an edition of 2,000 copies was ready 
in April 1907. 

Tht iiitroiluction emphasizes the importance of elevating politics 
to th.' rank of religion and argues that Rarodas, the saint of 
Maha iishtra in the time of Shivaji. possessed the same spiritual essence 
as M .//mi under a different name. It points out how Mazzini relied 
upon th? youth of the country to attain independence, and then 
proce;'(Ss to dilate upon his twofold programme of instruction and war. 

Thi: suggested methods of preparation for war are the purchase 
and storing of weapons in neighbouring countries to be used when 
oppoi'lunity should occur; the opening of many very small but 
secret factories at some distance from one another, for the manu¬ 
facture of weapons clandestinely in the country; seeking indepen¬ 
dence and the purchase by secret societies of weapons in other 
countries (o be secretly imported in merchant ships. 

Meaning of Boycott 

The introduction also contains a significant passage upon 
" Svadeshi' agitation, by which says Vinayak, is meant “the 
imposition of restraint upon the plundering propensities of another 
and i io protection of one’s own rights. Ordinary men do not know 
all at nice what their rights are. Therefore all that they can compre¬ 
hend al i:h; outset is that the trade carried on by foreigners is 
infliciing los.s upon themselves. They therefore become ready to 
adopt oppressive measures for the protection of their trade. When 
this ' iripression commences, the persons who at first boycotted only 
the tiade, quite easily have recourse to the true way. They begin 
to peri eive that it is of no use to boycott foreign cloth or tobacco 
or tea which are inanimate. What meaning is there in their venting 
their ingcr on these lifeless things ? They must vent their real 
anger only on these animate things which give support to those 
inaniinale chings. Not foreign goods but foreigners themselves must 
be boycotted.”. Much of the evidence suggested that this view of 
Svadeshi has been generally accepted amongst the followers of the 
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Savarkars in the Deccan during the last few years. 

Vinayak’s Mazzini had a great success. All the copies of the first 
edition had been taken from the publisher within three months of its 
publication and it appears from a letter of the accused Patankar 
dated the 30th of December 1908 addressed to Ganesh Savarkar, that 
the latter was at that time contemjrfating the issue of a new edition 
of 3.000 copes. That the book was used in sujTport of inflammatory 
political harangues appears from the reports of the speeches of the 
accused Barve delivered in June 1907. Those speeches were delivered 
in advocacy of secret societies, such as those established by Mazzini 
in order to obtain independence, and Barve recommends the audience 
to read the life of Mazzini in Marathi written by his friend Savarkar. 

According to the confession of Barve his speeches synchronized 
with the establishment of a regular constitution for the Abhinav 
Bharat Society, for he says that in April or May 1907. the First 
General Half Yearly Meeting of the Society was held at Kothura 
near Nasik and that it was followed by another meeting after six 
months at Sion on the outskirts of Bombay and by a third meeting 
in April or May 1908 at Nasik. 

Activities of Savarkar in Europe 

We will now refer to the evidence regarding the activities of 
Vinayak Savarkar in Europe. That evidence consists of the depositions 
of a person who was from May 1908 until February 1909 cook at 
the India House in High Gate, of a student of Engineering whose 
acquaintance with Vinayak in London commenced in October 1906 
and another person who made the acquaintance of Vinayak in 
London towards the end of 1909, of certain letters written by Vinayak 
to his friends in India and of publications coming from the pen of 
Vinayak or found in his possession or that of his associates or 
tools, 

Indian War of Independence 

We see no reason to disbelieve the evidence of any of the London 
witnesses abovementioned. They testify that Vinayak was the leader 
of a group of ardent revolutionists at the India House. He completed 
while he was there, a history of the Indian Mutiny or as he calls it 
“ The Indian War of Independence ” in Marathi, which was 
translated into English by other residents at the India House. He 
organized at suitable houses in London in May 1907 and 1908 
meetings in which the anniversary of the outbreak of the Mutiny was 
celebrated. He despatched to India inflammatory pamphlets styled 
“ Oh Martyrs ” in praise of those Indians who fell on the rebel side 
during the Mutiny and metal buttons which have been referred to 
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in this ti>so as Mutiny buttons. He did not. however, confine his 
activiti::s io v'ritings and speeches. In August and September 1908 he 
was oc upied with other associates at the India House in manifolding 
a number <>i typed copies of a work dealing with the preparation 
of bombs and dangerous explosives suitable for anarchical outrages. 
Many of these were despatched by post to various places in India. 
Vinayak also administered oaths of the Young India Society, which 
he staled liad branches all over the world, to two of the London 
witnesses. 

Twenty Brownin}’ pistols 

Whei the cook left London for India in 1908 Vinayak forced him 
to pack in his trunk a parcel containing 20 Browning automatic 
pistols jiid a number of cartridges for the same, to be delivered 
together with a letter to one or other of two addresses in Bombay, 
and when another witness left Paris for India in 1910 Vinayak tried 
to induce him to take a similar parcel of 25 Browning pistols and on 
his retusal prevailed upon him to take one pistol concealed in his 
trunk. It has been strenuously contended that there is no sufficient 
proof :hat Vinayak was the person who entrusted the 20 Browning 
pistols 10 the cook Chaturbhuj : on the one hand we have the 
statement ol the latter that the pistols were entrusted to him by 
Vinayak in London at the India House for delivery in Bombay to 
one or oihei' of two men who are proved to have been old college 
friends ol his. It is, we think, established that they were intended to 
reach iho hands of Ganesh Savarkar at Nasik as he knew they were 
coming by (Ihaturbhuj and jvobably would be delivered to Bhat on 
arrival. Thus we have it that the pistols were placed in the hands 
of a servant of the India House, the manager of which was Vinayak, 
to be delivered to Vinayak’s old friend and connection Bhat for the 
use ol Vinayak’s brother Ganesh. On the other hand the Scotland 
Yard Sergeant Parker who had been keeping watch on the India 
House admitied in cross-examination that he knew where the pistols 
were boiglit. that they were bought in Paris and that the person 
who botight them was not Vinayak Savarkar. His statement was based 
upon inquiries instituted by the Commissioner of Police in London. 
It doe;; not appear to us that the original purchase of the pistols in 
Paris s inconsistent with their subsequent despatch from the India 
House by Vinayak Savarkar, and since all the established facts point 
to Vinayak as the source from which the pistols came we accept the 
story uf (i'haiurbhuj as substantially true. 

The Bomb Manual and ’ Vandc Mataram ’ 

The pistols entrusted to Chaturbhuj reached their destination 
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safely, as did the typed copies of the bomb manual despatched in the 
latter half of 1908. One of these manuals was found in the search of 
Ganesh Savarkar’s house in the beginning of 1909. It is identical in 
all respects with a typed bomb manual which Chanjerirao says was 
given to him by Vinayak and which was found secreted upon his 
person on his arrest in Bombay in 1910. 

Vinayak Savarkar was in close touch with a small though well- 
known group of violent Indian anarchists living in Paris. One of the 
documents found in the possession of Chanjerirao at the time of his 
arrest, several copies of which had been entrusted to him when 
leaving Paris by Vinayak, is styled “ Bande Mataram ”. It is 
a pamphlet in praise of Dhingra a resident of the India House, who 
assassinated Sir Curzon Wyllie with a Browning pistol at a party in 
London in June 1909. The pamphlet strongly advocates political 
assassination in India and whether or not it is from the pen of 
Vinayak Savarkar, it, at all events, represents doctrines which he 
was anxious to disseminate in India. The following passages may be 
quoted as indicating its aim : “Terrorise the officials, English and 
Indian, and the collapse of the whole machinery of oppression is not 
very far. The persistent execution of the policy that has been so 
gloriously inaugurated by Khoodiram Bose, Kanailal Dutt and other 
Martyrs will soon cripple the British Government in India. This 
campaign of separate assassinations is the be.st conceivable method 
of paralysing the bureaucracy and of arousing the people. The initial 
stage of the revolution is marked by the policy of separate 
assassination.”. 

These extracts show sufficiently clearly the objects which Vinayak 
had in view in sending Browning pistols and instructions for the 
preparation of bombs to India. 

The rest of the evidence in the case is largely concerned with the 
history of those pistols and the manner in which persons who 
obtained possession of some of them tried also to achieve the 
preparation of other lethal weapons in the shape of bombs for 
carrying out the policy of assassination and the terrorisation of Indian 
officials or others connected with the Government. 

Two more documents 

Before turning to this part of the ca.se we will refer to two more 
documents : one is a printed document seven copies of which were 
found in Vinayak’s trunk when he was arrested at Victoria Station 
in London on the 13th of March 1910. It is styled “Choose Oh 
Indian Princes ” and professes to be addressed in a spirit of reasoned 
protest to the Maharajas of Kolhapur and Gwalior and other princes 
who had not appreciated the spirit of and had oppressed the members 
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of the Alihinava Bharat. The Abhinava Bharat is here referred to as 
if it were aa extensive organisation having definite aims for the 
regeneialian of India. 

The ot ter document was found in the possession of Chanjerirao 
among the printed literature given to him by Vinayak. It purports to 
be a publisher’s circular about the History of the Indian Mutiny 
written hy Vinayak under the title of the Indian War of Independence. 
It is so worded as to be fully intelligible only to those who knew more 
than the ordinary casual reader and seems to point to the existence 
of some wide-spread secret society of young men. One passage may 
be qui 'tetl as an illustration. “ Send an international postal order to 
any tr istwnrthy young friend of yours residing in or going to England 
or I'rance. We are known to all young men in both countries.” 
A foot •tu''te referring to this passage adds, “ Do not by any means send 
the m( iiev to any old friend.”. 

Further history of the pistols 

Turning now to the further hi.story of the pistols, the parcel after 
it had tiesti brought to Bombay by Chaturbhuj was actually received 
by thr iiccused Patankar, although the accompanying letter was 
addressed to the accused persons Bhat and Thatte, for Patankar was 
in Bh.d's rcom at the time when Chaturbhuj called there to make 
final iirrangcinent for the delivery of the parcel and, at the request 
of Bhil. Patankar went and took delivery of 19 of the pistols and 
the ctirtridges after Chaturbhuj had taken out one pistol and some 
cartridges lot his own use. According to the confession of Patankar, 
he had been informed early in February by Ganesh Savarkar, who 
had come to Bombay from Nasik and was putting up with Bhat, that 
in a liw days some pistols would arrive with Chaturbhuj and that 
Patankar should prevent them from being taken to Nasik. He said that 
was too liiie to prevent the arrival of the pistols in Bombay and that 
Chaturbhuj v/ould come and see Bhat about them. 

Pats nkar's first action was to remove the pistols to a convenient 
place near Bombay and he selected Vithoba Marathe of Pen as the 
dep<jsi!oi\'. /\.ccording to his statement he had transferred the pistols 
to Peii by April 1909. He says that shortly before the arrival of the 
pistols tins man Vithoba Marathe had brought from Pen and shown 
to him a boi:)k containing a formula for the preparation of picric acid. 
This was desitroyed after the arrest of Ganesh Savarkar in February 
on account of the searches by the police which were then being made. 
The a-Test of Savarkar was also the cause of the transfer of the 
pistols li) Pen. 

The events just detailed indicate a guilty association between 
Patankar in Bombay belonging to the group which included Ganesh 
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and Vinayak Savarkar and Bhat, and Vithoba Marathe, residing at 
Pen, in relation both to picric acid and to Browning pistols. 

Notwithstanding the removal of the pistols to Pen, the request of 
Ganesh Savarkar that they should not be allowed to go to Nasik, was 
not complied with, for Patankar says that Anna Kurwe (one of the 
murderers of Mr. Jackson in December 1909) with whom he had 
been acquainted since about the middle of 1908, promised to 
arrange about the pistols if he got them. Patankar then went to Pen 
and brought back five of the pistols and 200 cartridges, which he 
handed over to Kurwe without any payment. About the middle of 
June Patankar again went to Pen and obtained from Vithoba 
Marathe, a muzzle-loading pistol and revolver which he also handed 
over to Kurwe. Again in September, he brought from Pen two more 
of the Browning pistols and handed them over to Kurwe. 

At this stage it is convenient to discuss the question why Kurwe 
should want these pistols. 

The Nasik Group led by Kurwe 

It is proved that Kurwe was at this time the leader of a group of 
young men most of whom were residents in Nasik, who had taken 
oaths administered either by Soman, one of the murderers of 
Mr. Jackson, or by Dharap, who had received the oath from Soman, 
and were bound together as members of a secret society for preparing 
for independence and compassing the murder of oppressive Govern¬ 
ment officers. In the early part of 1909, Kurwe, who was then a law 
student in Bombay, had approached Khare (a student at Gajjar’s 
Technical Institute) with reference to the preparation of picric acid 
and had induced Khare to make some picric acid and fulminate of 
mercury in conjunction with the accused Nagpurkar ( a student at the 
Victoria Technical Institute). Kurwe had then brought down from 
Nasik two members of the secret society above referred to for the 
purpose of learning the art of preparing picric acid. These men 
Deshpande and Chandratre had then in company with other members 
of the Nasik society, prepared picric acid in Nasik. 

Upon receiving from Patankar the offer of pistols, Kurwe readily 
agreed to take them and sent to Nasik to his associates there the 
Browning pistols, the revolver and the muzzle-loading pistol above 
referred to. 

According to the confession of Patankar. Kurwe had by August 
1909 arrived at the point of experimenting in the preparation of 
shells for picric acid bombs, and asked Patankar’s assistance in 
teaching a friend to leant casting work for making shells. Patankar 
replied that he would enquire of the Penkar Company at Dhulia and 
let him know. 
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The iiboYt; facts establish that there were men in Pen, Bombay and 
Nasik in 1909 who were concerting together in the preparation 
of pic'it: acid bombs and in the collection and distribution of pistols 
suitable lor the purpose of political assassination. 

Poona accomplices 

We will now consider the question whether any Poona men were 
implic.Jtcd iri this criminal association. The accused Khare. who has 
already lieen referred to as one of the first preparers of picric acid 
in flomhiv, was a resident of Poona, when not engaged in study in 
Bomb IV. According to his confession, he spent the hot weather 
vacation of 1909 in Poona and then became acquainted with the 
accused •;.’liandwadker, commonly referred to as “ the Boa ” who was 
a clerk in a Government ofiice in Poona. As a result of that 
acqua ir.iincc, Khare, who had taken up to Poona two bottles of 
picric acid and some fulminate of mercury, left them with “the Boa" 
on hi> l eturn to Bombay. During the ensuing nmnsoon the Boa 
procuied the introduction to Khare of a man named Kulkami (who 
appea's to have been mixed up with political conspiracy in Kolhapur), 
in order chat Kulkami might learn in Bombay the process of 
preparing bombs. When Kulkami returned to Poona, after he had, 
according to his own statement, made certain experiments under 
Khare’,N auspicies in the preparation of picric acid and fulminate of 
mercury in Bombay, Khare gave him a Browning pistol and cartridges 
for tl c Boa. This Browning pistol was one of a lot of three out of 
the consignment imported by Chaturbhuj, which Patankar had with¬ 
draw) lioiTi the custody of the accused Marathe a) Pen, who had 
succeeded on the death of Vithal Marathe in October 1909 to the 
position of custodian of the pistols. 

Pal nik ar subsequently handed over to Khare two more pistols and 
Khar • c irly in December sent up one of them to the Boa at Poona 
by tlic bands of Kulkami. According to the confession of the Boa, 
he ai certain associates at Poona were at that time contemplating 
the n iJider of Mr. Gokhale and a certain high official. The Browning 
pistol lirsi; I'cceived was examined by them and experiments were 
made in liiing it. The Boa also promised his friends that bombs 
would be I'orthcoming for the murder of the official in question. 
According to the story told by Kulkami, as well as according to the 
confession of the Boa, supplemented by his statement to the 
Com nitiing Magistrate, the Boa was also a party to a scheme for 
prepiiring bombs to be used against the Viceroy at the time of his 
visit lo Bombay about the 15th November 1909, but owing to Khare 
being much engaged in preparation for his University Examination, 
he >v;is unjble to get the bombs ready in time. On the 21st of 
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December 1909, the murder of Mr. Jackson occurred in Nasik at the 
hands of Kurwe’s group. This was at once a signal to the Boa to 
dispose of the pistols in his possession. 

How far other accused belonging to the Poona group were 
cognizant of any general plan favouring assassination, will be 
considered in dealing with their individual cases. The facts already 
recited indicate that Ganesh Savarkar’s associates in Bombay, namely, 
Bhat and Patankar, were by no means averse to receiving and 
distributing Browning pistols more suitable for political assassination 
than actual warfare, and there is evidence that members of the 
Abhinav Bharat Society such as Gorhe and Kelkar resident in Nasik 
were very ready to aid in the disposal and secreting of pistols after 
the murder of Mr. Jackson. There is, therefore, no reason for supposing 
that assassination was a method to attack upon the British Govern¬ 
ment which was foreign to the aims and methods of the Abhinav 
Bharat Society. It was in fact a method of attack devised and 
rendered possible by Vinayak Savarkar. It was a method which 
appealed particularly to Anna Kurwe who. the evidence shows, had 
a disagreement with Ganesh Savarkar because the latter in Kurwe’s 
opinion was more di.sposed for talking than for action. It is. we think, 
indisputable that the immediate object aimed at both by Ganesh 
Savarkar and by Kurwe, was the same, namely, to overawe the 
Government by force or by show of force. The infirmity in action of 
which Kurwe complained with regard to Ganesh Savarkar, manifested 
itself also amongst Kurwe’s followers, and they therefore had 
recourse to one of a group of plotters at Aurangabad in order to 
accomplish the murder of Mr. Jackson. This leads us to a considera¬ 
tion of the activities of the Aurangabad and Yeola accused. 

Anant Kanhere of Aurangabad 

The actual murderer of Mr. Jackson was a young Brahmin of 
Aurangabad named Anant Kanhere. He and the accused Gangaram 
and the two of the Aurangabad witnesses, had taken secret oaths 
similar to those taken by many others of the accused and witnesses 
in the case, and had conceived the idea of preparing for rebellion by 
acquiring funds through dacoities, and by collecting arms. 

Ganu, Vaidya and Dharap, who were associated with the immediate 
followers of Kurwe, were in close touch with the Aurangabad group. 
Ganu also had paid two visits to the accused Tonpe, a sowcar of Yeola, 
who had business dealings with the Aurangabad firm of which the 
accused Gangaram was a member. Oaths were administered by Tonpe 
to certain persons in Yeola in the presence of Gangaram and there is 
reason to believe that Anant Kanhere himself had been sworn in by 
Tonpe. Tonpe appears to have been much interested in the idea of 
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preparing bombs. He at one time proposed that a person should be 
sent tc Paris to learn how to make bombs and had promised to 
providi; funds to enable some one to be sent to Pen to learn how to 
make bombs from the accused Bapat. who. according to Ganu’s 
information, was able to teach the process. 

Tikhe of Hyderabad 

Ano[her ramification of the conspiracy has been traced to 
Hyderabad, where one of the Aurangabad plotters came into touch 
with t ie iccused Tikhe and obtained from him a bomb formula and 
had talk concerning dacoities and the procuring of arms. There is 
more thiwi me piece of documentary evidence in the case connecting 
this n an 'L' khe with Ganesh Savarkar and it appears that Ganesh 
had ailiriinistered to him the oath of the Abhinav Bharat Society. 

Common conspiracy between all the proups 

It bus been very properly argued by Counsel on behalf of the 
accused that the conspiracy charged must be one and the same 
againsi all He accused and that there cannot be a conspiracy without 
agreement between each and every one of the conspirators for the 
attainment of a particular object. It is argued that the conditions 
necessary for the establishment of one conspiracy between the various 
accused are not satisfied by the facts proved in the case. It is 
contended that the evidence docs not go further than to establish the 
existerce of certain local and isolated groups of plotters, ignorant of 
the di;Signs of any group but their own. To establish a conspiracy, 
howc\er. il; is not necessary to establish conscious concert between 
each individual conspirator and all the rest. This is apparent from the 
terms of the Indian Penal Code, section 108, explanation V, which 
runs i) I foHc ws : “ It is not necessary to the commission of the offence 
of abctm.mt by conspiracy that the abettor should concert the offence 
with he person who commits it. It is sufficient if he engages in the 
conspiracy of which the offence is committed.”. 

The facts above indicate active co-operation between the leaders 
of vaiious local groups in the gratuitous distribution of Browning 
pistolii aiut the preparation and distribution of picric acid, chiefly 
through the instrumentality of Khare, Patankar and Marathe. 

The pistols could be used for only one purpose which, the 
literature disseminated by Vinayak Savarkar shows, was in his 
opinicn circulated to conduce to the attainment of one ultimate 
object ol the conspirators the overthrow of the British Government 
in Imliii There may have been no formal organisation among the 
consp r.jtois. There was, however, a sympathy and a rapport w'hich 
enablid them, as occasion arose, to get into touch with and assist 
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each other. This conclusion results not from the evidence of the 
preparations of and communications between the various accused 
prior to the murder of Mr. Jackson, but also from the instantaneous 
effects produced on one occasion by the arrest of Ganesh Savarkar 
and on another by the news of the murder of Mr. Jackson. When 
Ganesh Savarkar was arrested, the paper about explosives sent to 
Patunkar by Vithoba Marathe of Pen, was destroyed, the materials 
for picric acid in the hands of Ganu Vaidya and Deshpande, two of 
Karve’s followers, were removed from Nasik and concealed, and the 
pistols brought to Bombay by Chaturbhuj, were on arrival sent to 
a quiet asylum at Pen. Similarly, the news of the murder of 
Mr. Jackson was the signal for instant activity on the part of the 
Trimbak Marathe at Pen and the Boa at Poona in the disposal and 
secreting all their weapons and acids or chemicals capable of use in 
the preparation of explosives. 

Four Charges 

We now come to the cases of the individual accused. In order 
to justify conviction for the offence of conspiring to overawe the 
Government by criminal force or show of criminal force we hold it 
to be necessary to prove the following matters : — 

First—that the particular accused conspired; 

Second—that he did so for a political purpose such as gaining 
independence or for ending the supposed oppression by Government 
or by Government officers ; 

Third—that the means contemplated were violent, as by the use 
of pistols or explosives ; and 

Fourth—that the conspiring was in direct concert with others 
engaged in the general conspiracy already described ; or that it was 
a branch or offshoot of the general conspiracy. 

In considering these matters we hold (0 that the taking of 
an oath by men and youths of the intelligence which most of these 
accused possess is itself strong evidence of conspiracy and indicates 
agreement to carry out the purpose of the oath ; (/i) that private 
consultation for and discussions of unlawful political designs are also 
evidence of conspiracy ; (Hi) that the secret and unlawful possession 
of weapons such as Browning pi.stols and the secret making of 
violent explosives such as picric acid or their secret possession is 
strong evidence of conspiring and of conspiring for unlawful purposes 
and with the intention of making u.se of methods of violence. 

The organic connection of the local plots with the general conspiracy 
has already been fully demonstrated. It is, however, necessary again 
to point out in connection with certain of the accused individually, 
that the Abhinav Bharat was an association for seditious purposes ; 
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and I hill it is so clear that its leading members did conspire to 
ovennsii the Government that the mere fact of belonging to that 
associuti ai is evidence which goes a considerable way towards making 
out the conspiracy charged. 

Part played by the accused individually 

y. />. Savarkar: In dealing generally with the question of 
conspiracy, so much has been said about the activities of Vinayak 
Savaikar, that it is unneces.sary to deal separately with his case at 
any length. We will, however, refer to a document disseminated by 
him II India when he was the manager at the India House. From 
internal evidence it would seem that it was written on the occasion 
of one of the anniversaries of the Indian Mutiny celebrated in London 
to which rsference has already been made. The copy put in this 
case iva i found in the search of Kashikar’s house early in 1909. It was 
origiill illy 'eceived by Barve from Vinayak and given by him to 
Kasl ikar. It amounts to a vigorous declaration of war against the 
Briti h Government. One sentence may be referred to as an illustra¬ 
tion. ‘ The war began on the 10th of May 1857, is not over on the 
10th of May 1908 nor can it ever cease till a 10th of May to come 
sees the destiny accomplished.” We find the accused guilty of the 
abetment of waging war by instigation by the circulation of printed 
matt. r inciting to war, the providing of arms and the distribution of 
instr.lesions for the manufacture of explosives. He is, therefore, guilty 
of ar nfftnee punishable under section 121 of the Indian Penal Code. 
We ii’iso find him guilty of conspiring with others of the accused to 
ovenwe by criminal force or show of criminal force, the Government 
of India and the Local Government and he is therefore guilty of an 
olTcrcc punishable under section 121A of the Indian Penal Code. 

Gii/i y! Krishna Patankar: In dealing with the general case of 
consoiiiicy. we have already indicated our conclusion that Patankar 
was iIh willing distributor of the pistols brought from England by 
Chaiuil'huj and prior to the arrest of Ganesh Savarkar had been in 
cominiiiiication with Vithoba Marathe of Pen. regarding a formula 
for lie preparation of picric acid. In the statement which he has 
made in this court, he does not attempt to dispute that he received 
a pi rvi l of 19 pistols from Chaturbhuj at the request of Ganesh 
Saviirkar ror does he dispute that knowing they were pistols, he placed 
then) ill the custody of Vithoba Marathe for purposes of concealment 
in onseqiience of the arrest of Ganesh Savarkar. But he says that 
at tlie :iine he was asked by Ganesh to receive a parcel about to be 
imp'rted, he was not told and did not know its contents and that 
it w IS on y his promise to Ganesh which induced him to take and 
coni c il the pistols after he had learnt from Chaturbhuj what the 
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parcel contained, and it is argued on his behalf that he is guilty of 
nothing more than an offence under the Arms Act. We are, however, 
unable to accept this view of the facts, and we see no reason to doubt 
that his original confession made before Mr. Khopkar on the 11th 
January 1910, is substantially correct. It was adhered to before 
Mr. Montgomery, the Committing Magistrate, and supplemented by 
further details on the 9th of May 1910. It explains satisfactorily how 
it was that five or more Browning pistols came into the possession 
of Anna Kurwe and his associates at Nasik and how Khare was 
able to send up to the Boa two more pistols of the same kind. If we 
were to accept the statement in this court, there would be no explana¬ 
tion of how Chaturbhuj, arriving in Bombay more than a week after 
the arrest of Ganesh Savarkar, knew that Patankar was the person 
who would take over the pistols and where he was to be found. 
On the other hand, the story of Chaturbhuj that he was told by 
Vinayak Savarkar to take the pistols either to Bhat or Thatte, whose 
names and addresses were inscribed upon the cover of a letter 
entrusted to him, agrees entirely with the proved facts of the case, 
namely, that Chaturbhuj sought out Bhat and not Patankar and first 
came in contact with Patankar in the room of Bhat in the Madhava- 
shram of Girgaon. This conclusion is supported by the statement of 
Bhat made to the Magistrate in the proceedings taken under the 
Fugitive Offenders Act. We think that Patankar’s confession was 
carefully framed to exculpate Bhat as far as possible, but we have 
no reason to doubt the other facts confessed to by him. His confes¬ 
sion incriminates him completely not only with regard to the pistols 
but also with regard to the attempts which'were being made in 1909 
to prepare bombs. The statements in his confession regarding his 
friendship with Ganesh Savarkar in 1908 and his dealings with the 
firm in which Gorhe was a partner are confirmed by indisputable 
documentary evidence and one of his letters to Ganesh to which 
reference has already been made shows that he was trying to make 
arrangements to publish a new edition of Vinayak Savarkar’s Mazzini 
at the end of 1908. We have no hesitation in holding that he was 
one of the most active and dangerous members of the conspiracy, and 
is therefore guilty of an offence under section 121A of the Penal Code. 

Vishnu Mahadev Bhat: The home of this accused was in Nasik 
and he has for years been in intimate connection with the Savarkais. 
He was, according to his own statement in this Court, a student at 
Fergusson College, Poona, from 1903 to 1906 and was therefore 
a contemporary there of Vinayak Savarkar. He is mentioned by the 
witnesses who have spoken from personal experience of the meetings 
of the Mitra Mela and the Abhinav Bharat at Nasik, as having been 
an original member of the first-mentioned association. He appears 
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as one ol the supporters of Vinayak Savarkar in the centre of the 
photog-iipliic group to which reference has already been made. On 
the 14 h of May 1907 he was the principal speaker at the Shivaji 
festival celebrated in a Nasik theatre, the burden of his speech being 
that the festival was held in honour of Shivaji because he had 
establi'hed Svarajya, that the love of independence aroused by him 
had been lost, but that if it was recovered the 30 crorcs of people 
in India could accomplish anything they please. At the close of the 
proceedings the boys of the Mitra Mela sang the ballad of Afzal 
Khan, which formed one of the Flowers of the Abhinav Bharat Mela. 

In the yeir 1907 Bhat had joined the Grant Medical College in 
Bomb; y as well as the Government Law School. On the 14th of 
July, hcivmg lieard that the accused Barve was likely to fall into trouble 
over liis inflammatory speeches at Bhivandi and Thana. he wrote to 
warn lini and advised him not to delay in making a pt'rlition of 
his esliile in order presumably to save part of it from forfeiture in 
case t ie speeches led to criminal proceedings. In the year 1908 when 
attention had been directed to the publications of Ganesh Savarkar 
in the .4 hhimv Bharat Mela series, he wrote to Ganesh telling him 
how an account of a search at the Hind Agency office had been 
published in the Rashtramat in order to acquaint him (Gane.sh) with 
the facts, and warning him that he and the proprietor of the Datta- 
prasad Priisting Press would be asked to explain a payment of money 
in cor iiection with the above-mentioned publication and that, therefore, 
Gane.si and the proprietor should see that they gave identical and 
suitable ansv/ers. 

The fin ts above referred to point to the conclusion that the accused 
was a i aciivc and prominent member of the Abhinav Bharat Society. 
The sini; inference arises from a document found in the possession 
of Vihiiy il; JJavarkar at the time of his arrest. This document consists 
of a >hotograph of B. G. Tilak around which are written Sanskrit 
verse.s rcun ihe Mahabharat regarding war with the enemies of the 
countiy. and stating how good men of their own accord devote 
themf'dves to the welfare of others. Then is written in English 
a list <.)f 5 names consisting of the Savarkar brothers, Vaman Keshav 
Datar .md Ihe accused Bhat, all of whom appear in the photographic 
groups v/hich have been put in evidence. According to the account 
of Ch uurbhijj, the accused Bhat was actively concerned in the receipt 
of the (Kircei of Browning pistols. He says that the accused and Hari 
Anani Thatte were the addressees of a letter given to him by Vinayak 
Savarkar and the persons to one or other of whom he was told to 
deliver the pistols. That on the third day after his arrival in Bombay, 
which would be on the 9th or 10th of March, having failed to find 
Thatti;, that he had found and spoken to Bhat about the pistols iind 
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had delivered Vinayak’s letter and had been told by the accused to 
come again the same evening and that in the evening he had gone 
again and been introduced to Patankar whom Bhat sent with him 
to take delivery of the parcel. 

This evidence has been much criticized on behalf of the accused. 
It is said that the story of Chaturbhuj is entirely false and that Bhat 
was, at the time assigned for the first interview, pursuing his studies 
at the Grant Medical College. No evidence has, however, been 
adduced in support of this suggestion. It is quite certain that 
Chaturbhuj was arrested on the 30th of December 1909 on being 
identified by Patankar at the Victoria Terminus in the presence of 
the police. He was at once taken up to Nasik and though seriously 
ill from bronchitis verging on pneumonia, made a statement before 
the Magistrate on the following day in which he mentioned the 
letter addressed to Bhat and Thatte and told substantially the same 
story with regard to his interviews with Bhat that he had told in 
this Court. Again, Bhat on the 19th of January, when giving evidence 
m proceedings under the Fugitive Offenders Act, stated that Chatur¬ 
bhuj had come to his room in the Madhavashram in the middle of 
March 1909 when Patankar was present, and had first talked with 
him (Bhat) and subsequently with Patankar and had then left with 
the latter. 

Under these circumstances we feel obliged to accept the statement 
of Chaturbhuj. We think it is clear in Patankar’s account in his 
confession of this interview with Chaturbhuj in Bhat’s room, be has 
tried to screen Bhat. We entertain no doubt that Bhat was a promi¬ 
nent member of the Abhimv Bharat Society, in the confidence both 
of Ganesh and Vinayak Savarkar and a willing participator in the 
taking over of the pistols from Chaturbhuj, and is therefore guilty 
of an offence under section 121A of the Penal Code. 

Hari Anant Thatte: The evidence against this accused No. 21. 
is first that of Chaturbhuj and of Koregaumkar. The former states 
that when he left London in February 1909 with the pistols and 
cartridges entrusted to him by Vinayak Savarkar, the latter gave him 
a letter addressed to the accused Thatte and asked him to hand over 
to him both the pistols and cartridges ; but that when he (Chaturbhuj) 
arrived at Bombay in March 1909 he could not find Thatte and so 
the articles were delivered to Patankar. Chaturbhuj also says that 
when some time afterwards he met Thatte, he admitted receipt of 
the pistols and cartridges. Chaturbhuj must be regarded as an accom¬ 
plice and it would not be safe to convict Thatte on his testimony 
unless it is corroborated in material particulars by independent 
evidence. Koregaumkar also testifies that he brought a letter and 
also a message from Vinayak Savarkar requesting Thatte to send 
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certain iuldre&ses to a seditious paper called “ India ” at Pondicherry. 
Koregautiikai further states that he gave the letter and the message 
to Thiite and that the latter replied “all right”. This evidence of 
Koreg aiinkai would have been valuable if he had been able to identify 
Thatte in the dock ; but Koregaumkar failed to identify him. In 
their tonlessions both Barve and Kashikar implicate Thatte. Barve 
says tliat Thatte was one of the managers of the secret society in 
Bombi y. a member of the central group of those who conspired to 
overthrow Ci'^vemment. Barve also speaks in his confession to the 
presence of Thatte at two seditious meetings, one at Kothure and 
the otlier at Sion. Kashikar states in his confession that Thatte 
presided at a meeting of the different branches of secret societies 
held ai Nasik in April or May 1908. Both these confessions must be 
accept. <1 with caution when they implicate others than the persons 
confessing. Barve. it is clear, was anxious in any case to save his 
Jaghir and Mr. Guider has deposed that Kashikar wanted to be 
turned into an approver. Their confessions, so far as they incriminate 
others, can only be taken into consideration under section 30 of the 
Evidence Act. There is evidence no doubt to show that Thatte lived 
in Madhcmtuhram with Patankar and Bhat in July and August 1908 ; 
that Dhaiiapfia saw him at the house of Ganesh Damodar Savarkar; 
and tltut this Savarkar’s book of addresses contains his name and 
address. But all this evidence falls short of the definite proof required 
to warrant his conviction of the offence of conspiracy to wage war 
against Government. The case is one of great suspicion against Thatte, 
but on I he materials before us we are constrained to give him the 
benefit of the reasonable doubt that arises upon those materials. We 
therefore fintl him not guilty of the offences charged. 

Krishnaji Copal Khare: Suspicion fell upon this accused owing to 
information received from Anna Kurwe, who was under arrest at 
Nasik. On ;lie 3rd of January the accused Nagpurkar pointed out 
to the police, a house at Girgaum known as Soman’s Chawl. and a room 
on the third floor in the occupation of Khare was then searched in 
his absents. In the course of the day, having learnt of the search he 
surrendered himself to the police, and on the 4th of January was 
examireti in the office of the Deputy Commissioner, Criminal Investiga¬ 
tion Department, in Bombay. He then made certain statements, in 
consequence of which on the same evening or next day he went in 
company with Mr. Vincent of Poona and on the 5th of January the 
house of Shidhaye was searched and two Browning pistols were found. 
On the same night the house of the witness Kavdikar at Poona was 
searched and a Browning pistol concealed under a pillow on a cot 
was found. The Boa states in his confession that he got the three 
pistols from Khare. Shidhaye says that he got the two pistols from 
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the Boa tied up in a bundle which the Boa said contained silver. 
Kavdikar tells a similar story with regard to the pistol found in his 
house. It is proved to our satisfaction that this last-mentioned pistol 
was received by Khare from Karandikar, a teacher in the school 
at Talegaon, on the suggestion of Marathe and was taken to Poona 
and handed by Khare to the Boa presumably for the purpose of 
concealment at the end of December after the murder of Mr. Jackson. 
According to Patankar’s confession, he had handed to Khare three 
Browning pistols of which Khare at a subsequent date returned one. 
The witness Kulkami says that Khare on different occasions during 
1909 handed two Browning pistols to him in Bombay for delivery 
to the Boa in Poona. This Kulkami also deposes that the Boa (who 
was an old friend), in the middle of 1909. procured his introduction to 
Khare in Bombay as a person who could make bombs. He says that 
he visited Khare and was by him taken in about July 1909 to a room 
in Macba’s building where Nagpurkar showed him how to make 
picric acid and that Khare come to experiment in the preparation of 
the fulminate of mercury. Kulkami is a witness whose evidence must 
be regarded with suspicion as he has evidently been mixed up in 
criminal conspiracy regarding affairs at Kolhapur and is not telling 
all he knows, but his visit to Khare in Bombay and his taking two 
pistols at Khare’s instance to the Boa in Poona, and his introduction 
to Khare by the Boa, is, we think, sufficiently corroborated. It is 
possible that his story of the making of the picric acid in Macba’s 
building with Nagpurkar is true, for it is not satisfactorily proved 
where Nagpurkar was living in July. 1909 and it is proved to our 
satisfaction that Kulkami was in Bombay in that month. We do not, 
however, for the purpose of this case, regard this episode as proved. 

We will now turn to the confession of Khare which he says was 
concocted by the police and extracted from him by torture. It is 
to be observed that to Mr. Montgomery as deposed to in this Court, 
his only complaint was that his moustache had been pulled. Before us, 
however, it is alleged that he was so maltreated by the police on the 
13th of January that he fainted. It appears to be true that he was 
seized with faintness on that day and a Hospital Assistant was at 
once called in to administer him. The Hospital Assistant has been 
examined in this Court. He says that he saw no sign of ill-treatment 
and attributed the faintness to want of food from which the accused 
had abstained all day. 

The Magistrate who recorded the confession has noted that he 
believed it to be voluntarily made. He was cross-examined in this 
Court and he adhered to that statement. Under these circumstances 
we think that the confession must be accepted and taken into considera¬ 
tion against the accused. That confession admits the receipt of two 
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pistol::, from Patankar, which were sent to the Boa by the hands of 
Kulkiiriii and the receipt of another pistol from Karandikar at Talegaon 
which was handed by the accused personally to the Boa. It also states 
that t!ic accused at the instance of Anna Karve, an old college friend, 
prepaied picric acid in Bombay with Nagpurkar who brought chemicals 
and I tensils A little fulminate of mercury was also made. These 
were subsequently taken by the accused to Poona, where his home 
was, in ihe May vacation of 1909, and on his departure for Bombay 
at the close (sf the vacation were handed over to the Boa at Poona. 
This sloty accounts satisfactorily for the making of the picric acid and 
the fi;lminate of mercury found in the searches at Shidhaye’s house 
and 1 >r the knowledge which the Boa possessed of the skill of Khare 
in the preparation of these explosives. The accused has been most 
streni iMiily and ingeniously defended by Mr. Baptista but the defence 
is ba:.t!d ui>on inconsistencies in the statements of Boa, Shidaye and 
Khar: and the witness Kulkarni, in reference to dates which are obvi¬ 
ously only roughly approximate and form no satisfactory basis for 
destr ictive criticism. In our opinion the circumstances established are 
such that we must hold the accused guilty of being one of the most 
prom neiit members in the conspiracy charged, and, therefore, guilty 
of an r'tfence under section 121A of the Penal Code, 

Ve/j/\ati‘ih Parashuram Nagpurkar (25): The accused joined the 
Victoria Technical Institute as a student in the Mechanical Depart¬ 
ment in 1909 and was still a student at the date of his arrest at the 
comniencenent of this year. 

It IS proted that he was acquainted with Anna Karve who visited 
him at he Institute when he was living with the witness Dugal there 
in I"08 He was also living in a room in Lalji Morarji’s Chawl at 
a lati;r date and was visited there too by Karve. In the year 1909 the 
witn<:s> Kelkar says he had seen the accused with Karve and Moghe 
both in a room in Maeba’s building near the Institute and in the 
eating liouse at Tapidas Chawl in the same locality and concluded 
they W(;re living together. The Metha of the Macba estate lends 
corn boralion to this by proving that Moghe was on the books as 
a tenant of a room in the Maeba’s building from January to April 
1909 There is some evidence that at the latter end of 1909 Nagpurkar 
was living in the Institute quarters, but we have no independent and 
uninqx'.ichable evidence as to his place of residence in the monsoon 
of l'K)9. 

N igpurkar was visited by the police on the 1st of January in 
consecpience of information given by Anna Karve. He was arrested 
either on the 1st or the 3rd of January. On the 3rd of January the 
police searched the room of the accused Khare in Soman’s Chawl 
which has been pointed out by Nagpurkar. On the 10th of January 
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in consequence of a statement made by the accused certain soldering 
tools and pieces of tin plate and resin were discovered in a room, 
in which the accused had been living, in a box which the accused 
admits was his. 

The accused also made a statement in the presence of Mr. Guider, 
who has deposed to it, that he had bought a flask and beaker at 
Kemp & Co.’s shop in the Fort for making picric acid with Khare. 
A search was in consequence made at this shop, and in the file of 
counterfoils, a cash memo for the 13th February 1909 of the sale 
of a flask, “etc.” was found. It is proved by the Chemical Analyser, 
Captain Higham, that resin and hydrochloric acid also found in the 
possession of the accused would be of use in the making of bombs 
and the bomb manual of Vinayak Savarkar shows that soldering 
tools would be necessary for the same purpose. 

Nagpurkar explains the possession of soldering tools by saying that 
an electrical student Gadgil with whom he once lived required them 
for his electrical course at the Institute. There is. however, no satis¬ 
factory confirmation of this. On the other hand, the companionship 
of Gadgil does not explain the pieces of tin plate which were found 
among the accused’s effects. The confession of Khare states very 
definitely that Nagpurkar was concerned with Khare in the prepara¬ 
tion of picric acid at the instance of Karve, and the confession of 
Patankar states that experiments had been made under Karve’s 
auspices in making tin shells for bomb and that owing to their failure 
Nagpurkar was sent to Patankar to ask where casting work could be 
done. Patankar says he mentioned the Penkar Company at Dhulia 
as a place where possibly the work could be done. This it may he 
noted is the Company where the accused Gokhale was employed 
as fitter. 

Accepting as we do the confessions of Patankar and Khare as 
being substantially true we are forced to the conclusion that Nagpur¬ 
kar made picric acid with both Khare and Karve and tried to make 
shells for bombs. 

Under these circumstances we hold him guilty as a conspirator in 
the conspiracy charged, and therefore guilty of an offence under 
section 121A of the Penal Code. 

Mukund Pandurang Moghe: As against this accused No. 34 the 
evidence is insufficient for conviction. Some witnesses depose to his 
having lived for some time in Macba’s building at Byculla with 
Karve and Nagpurkar : and Moghe admits the fact. In his confession 
recorded by Mr. Palsikar he says he was living at Byculla in 1908 
with Karve and Nagpurkar and on two occasions he saw them 
preparing picric acid, that on his questioning Karve. the latter replied 
“It will be very useful for the purpose of blowing up bridges and 
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railwi:.;.' when a war begins in our country ” and that he was satisfied 
with the answer. It was silly reply, of whidi it is suggested by the 
defence, and we think reasonably that it was not taken seriously by 
Moghl^ Mr. Cooke, the Superintendent of Police. Nasik, deposes that 
in CO] sei(uer‘.ce of a statement made by Moghe that he had purchased 
about ihj middle of January 1909 carbolic and nitric acid from the 
shop of Teacher & Co. at Byculla he took Moghe to that shop 
and there discovered a cash memo. (Exhibit 322) as to the purchase of 
catholic acid, but no cash memo, as to the purchase of nitric acid 
is fori hcoming. When he was arrested there were found in his trunk 
some piwders. such as borax, sulphate of arsenic and French chalk. 
These lii'e A'cry inconclusive circumstances. Barve mentions Moghe 
in hi.'' cenression as one of Savarkar’s group, but he says that Moghe 
was KiMsidered to be a spy and therefore turned out of the society. 
This i- all the evidence against Moghe. We do not think it is 
suffic ;'m prctof of his complicity in the conspiracy charge. We therefore 
find Imn n:t guilty. 

Tfie Poona Group 

Under th.s head we deal with the cases of Brahmagiri Boa, 
Shidh.iyc, Pilande, Paranjpe and Bhave. Many of the incriminating 
facts regarding the Boa have been referred to in the discussion of 
the g.'iieriil case of conspiracy and of that of Khare. Except for 
those f ict!!, and the conclusions to be drawn from the finding of 
pistol. k.nd explosives in Shidhaye’s and Kawdikar’s houses, the 
evidence iigainst these five accused persons consists chiefly of what 
each h:i j said about himself and the others. Their statements are 
confe .siona) and so may be used to confirm each other. They afford 
ample iTiUtual corroboration, and upon analysis it seems impossible 
to a'lLTibe them to police concoction. We have no hesitation in 
accepiing; tliem as statements, though not full and complete accounts 
of whal was happening in the circle of which the Boa was the centre. 
Shidh ivc. f'alande, Paranjpe and Bhave were the Boa's constant 
associiiles, and, considering the subject of their conversations, must 
have been it good deal in his confidence. They took part in the 
secret cut ol: the Browning pistols and learnt their use and we are 
unable to believe that they were ignorant of the source from which 
they A'cie derived. Shidhaye was so intimately in the Boefs confi¬ 
dence I hat the latter handed over to him for safe keeping two pistols 
received from Khare at different times, together with the explosives 
received from Khare, all of which things were found in Shidhaye’s 
house alter the murder of Mr, Jackson. Shidhaye and Palande took 
active ■>tL’ps to see whether a plan for committing a political murder 
in a train could be successfully carried out. Bhave proposed the 
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murder ol' a certain high oflficia! which was discussed by all these 
accused with the exception of Shidhaye. The Bon, who was the most 
prominent member of this Poona group and was looked upon as the 
leader, was in intimate connection with the distributors of pistols 
in Bombay. 

There can be no doubt that community of political ideas was the 
bond of union between these accused, ft is urged in their defence 
that murder and outrage were contemplated for revenge and not in 
pursuance of the conspiracy charged, but we think that there can be 
no doubt that the accused were prompted by political and not private 
motives. No doubt, in a conspiracy for overawing the agents of the 
Government by assassinations, some process of selection must take 
place, which will often be influenced by particular acts of some officer 
which arouse more than ordinary disapproval, but the fact, that 
such motives exist, does not alter the general character of the conspi¬ 
racy. For these reasons we hold each of the accused to be guilty 
of the conspiracy charged and guilty of an offence under section 121A 
of the Penal Code. 

Amnt Vishnu Konkar: Although it is stated in his confession that 
he was a member of a secret society it is not established that this 
accused conspired with the group of which the Boa was the centre. 
He was the purchaser of two Browning pistols which there is reason to 
suspect, formed part of the parcel imported by Chaturbhuj. They 
were, however, not procured gratuitously from either Patankar, Khare 
or Marathe, but were purchased from one Ketkar upon whom the 
police have been unable to lay their hands. During the police inve.sti- 
gation in this case one of the.se pistols was produced by Konkar 
from a place of concealment in his house. 

We have come to the conclusion that he must be convicted of 
an offence under section 20 of the Arms Act XI of 1878, 

Vishwas Balvant Davre: According to his confession the purchase 
of two pistols from Ketkar, referred to in the case of Konkar, was 
negotiated on behalf of this accused. He paid Rs. 82 for one of 
them and took delivery of it together with two boxes of cartridges. 
The other pistol which he had contracted to purchase was not deli¬ 
vered and was found in the possession of Konkar. He states that 
some time after the murder of Mr. Jackson, Konkar wanted him to 
keep the pistol safe, as houses were being searched. He then tied up 
the pistol and cartridges in a j-jcc of cloth and threw them into 
a well. That well was searched by the police and a Browning pistol 
and full box of 25 cartridges were found. An attempt has been 
made in his defence to divert guilt from him to a Marwari Gamnaji 
Pitaji in whose compound some chemicals were found buried, wliich 
Davre in his confession says he buried for the purpose of conceal- 
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ment. it is suggested that Davre purchased the pistol merely as the 
agent 'I Gamnaji. The evidence does not support this conclusion. 
Moreover the theory does not tally with other incriminaling circum¬ 
stances l egtirding ownership of an airgun stated by the accused to have 
been aixiuired for the purpose of learning to take aim and the purchase 
of chemicils from a dealer in Poona, the independent evidence regard¬ 
ing wliii.;h corroborates portions of Davre's confession. According to 
his coiifession. Davre was acquiring pistols and explosives for political 
piirpos .*',, but there is nothing to show that he was acting as a member 
of any conspiracy, and we, therefore, hold that his offence is one falling 
under iccticui 20 of the Arms Act. 

Sliankiir i^andurani^ Mahajan: It is, we think, fully established that 
this at.iised was the intermediary between Ketkar and Konkar in the 
purchiiv." by the latter of two Browning pistols for Davre. It is not, 
howev r. prC'ved that he received any commission or reward for what 
he did in the transaction. We are not prepared to hold that he has 
commitieil any offence under the Arms Act of which we could on the 
evident^ convict him on virtues of section 233 of the Criminal 
Proceduic Code. There is no evidence of his having been concerned 
in any branch of the conspiracy with which we are dealing in this 
case, and we, therefore, find him not guilty. 

Damodar Mahadev Cfiandraire: Accused No. 2 was arrested on 
the 24ili of [)ecember on the information of Ganu Vaidya and Karve 
who h id been already for complicity in the murder of Mr. Jackson 
and who havs since been convicted. On 7th of January 1910 accused 
Chandiatre made a confession before Mr. Palshikar, First Class 
Magislr.itc, in which he admitted that he had joined a society the 
object of which was to offer resistance to oppression by collecting 
money vveapi^ns and people ; that at a meeting held at his house and 
attended by four members of the society, viz., Karve. Deshpande, 
Soman a i d Kelkar, the oath of the .society had been administered to 
him : llii i he had gone to Bombay from Nasik and learnt from 
Karve ho w (o prepare picric acid ; that he had received a Browning 
pistol from Deshpande; and that Anant Kanhere, the murderer of 
Mr. Jack .son , had put up with him on the day of the murder and also 
on a previous occasion when he had visited Nasik. Chandratre 
retracted this confession before the Committing Magistrate and he 
has reiractetl it in this Court also, alleging that he had made the 
confession in consequence of ill-treatment by the police; but no 
complaint on that score had been made by him when the District 
Magistrate visited the Sirkar Wada where he was lodged in custody; 
nor did lie complain of any ill-treatment by the police to 
Mr. Monigomery, the Special Magistrate, when he visited the Wada. 
The c(:nlt.ssic'n is corroborated in some particulars by the evidence of 

Vf 4iil .’-i:!,j 
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the pardoned approver, Ganu Vaidya. Gosavi says that Chandratre 
was a member of the Mitra Mela and the Abhinav Bharata. The 
Magistrate who recorded the confession has deposed that it was made 
voluntarily. There is this important fact in addition against the 
accused that it was in consequence of information given by him soon 
after his arrest that one of the 19 pistols which Chaturbhuj had 
brought from Europe and handed over to Patankar was discovered. 
It is Exhibit A-10 in the case. Ganu Vaidya states that he gave it to 
Soman to be delivered to Chandratre. It was a loaded pistol. 
Chandratre is implicated by accused Kelkar in his confession. On this 
evidence we are satisfied he is guilty of the offence under 
section 121 A. 

Purshotam Lakshman Dandekar, accused No. 3, is a student of 
Nasik, aged 18 or 19. He was arrested there on the 25th of December 
1909 on information given by Ganu Vaidya. He is implicated by the 
accused Dharap in his confession. Dharap says that he gave the oath 
of his and Ganu Vaidya’s secret society to Dandekar. His association 
with Ganu Vaidya for the purposes of the society is .spoken to by 
Ganu. Ankushkar states that he (Dandekar) came one day to Ganu 
Vaidya with something like a pistol in his hands and gave it to Ganu. 
Dattu Joshi corroborates Ankushkar. Bhaskar Sadashiv Oke, a relation 
of Ganu Vaidya. saw Dandekar at Ganu’s house once or twice, "ihere 
is also evidence to show that Dandekar visited the house ostensibly 
used as a handloom factory by Deshpande but where on the 3rd floor 
picric add was prepared. All this evidence, which we see no reason 
to disbelieve, is confirmed first by Dandekar’s own confession and 
secondly by the incriminating character of the articles either found in 
his house or pointed out by him. On the 4lh of January 1910 he made 
a confession before Mr. Palshikar, admitting that he had taken the 
oath of Ganu Vaidya’s secret society, and joined it; that for the 
purpose of financing it he had stolen a sari belonging to the wife of 
Anant Dinkar Joshi, who lived as his tenant; that he had learnt to 
prepare picric add; that he had obtained two pistols from Ganu 
Vaidya which on the arrest of Anant Kanhere for the murder of 
Mr. Jackson he had thrown into a bush of prickly pear near the 
public road. This confession was confirmed by him before the 
Committing Magistrate as having been voluntarily made and as being 
true. In this Court, however, he has retracted it on the ground of 
alleged ill-treatment by the police. But the confession is corroborated 
by two unimpeachable drcumstances. One is that on the very day of his 
arrest he took the police and the Pancha to the banks of the Godavari 
river and there pointed out a loaded Browning pistol hidden under 
a bush of prickly pear (Exhibit A-6) as the one which he had thrown 
on the arrest of Mr. Jackson’s murder. In a search of his house on 
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the Sill n- ilay was found a botik of aiming drill (Exhibit A-14) which 
plainly '^iggests his connection with the secret society, one of the 
rules i t '.vliicli was as is proved by a paper (Exhibit 98) found in 
a search nf (he house of accused Kashikar (No. 37) that the members 
should learn to lake aim with a musket so far as one can. Ganu 
Vaidya deposes that he once sent Dandekar to Bombay to bring 
a flask lo prepare picric acid. In a confession made before Mr. Aston, 
Chief Presie'ency Magistrate. Bombay, Dandekar admitted the 
purchase of a fla.sk by him in Bombay and he pointed out to 
Mr. f they, Mr. Aston’s clerk, the shop at Grant Road where the 
flask 1 11 ' been purchased. He also pointed out the kind of flask 
bough \ specimen as fxiinted out by the accused has been exhibited 
in the c ue i.iid Captain Highani. Chemical Analyser, says that such 
a lias*; can be u.sed only for laboratory purposes. The second 
ciicun:sian«; relates to the theft by the accused of the sari belonging 
to his tenant Joshi’s wife. He now denies the theft and his counsel 
has St ongly relied in support of the theft to the police. The stolen 
ornam.n.t Iwlonged to a Brahmin woman and Brahmin women are 
in the niofjssil generally speaking loath to take any action that 
must lecessiirily compel them to appear in Court. The theft occurred, 
according to the evidence of Joshi and Ganu Vaidya, in May 1909. 
Both of them depose that the accused Dandekar was suspected 
becau toon after the disappearance of the ornament he had left 
Nasik loi Poona and that two men were sent to enquire after him and 
the th ; one of these was his own maternal uncle, Sudashiv Ganesh 
Joshi. •.cut 3y Dandekar’s mother and the other Gangadhar Trimbak 
Bhagvaiit sent by Karve’s father. Both of the.se have been examined 
for the prosecution. Dandekar’s maternal uncle Sadashiv Ganesh 
Joshi .lare-i that his sister sent him to Poona to enquire after him and 
about ilu; llieft. In his statement made in this Court Dandekar admits 
that lie had gone to Poona in May 1909 and That his maternal uncle 
had le,-ii sent there by his mother; but he cannot explain why his 
mater ial uncle had been sent. Under these circumstances we must 
accepi the evidence of Ganu Vaidya corroborated as it is by the 
independent and credible and uncontradicted evidence of the three 
witne '-.M abovementioned. Then there is the evidence as to his visit 
to Vengaon in November 1909 with Ganu Vaidya for the purpose of 
proce.'diiig to Bhima.shankar to incite the Kolis and Katkaris there 
to c(’limit dacoities, Dandekar has admitted before us his visit to 
Veng am w Ih Ganu and also the fact that he. Ganu, and the accu-sed 
Mannhai intended proceeding to Bliimashankar. But lie denies that 
their ot'iect was to incite the Kolis and Katkaris to commit dacoity. 
On liics.’ materials it is amply proved that Dandekar is guilty of 
an o1 cn.c under section 121A of the Penal Code. 
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Ramchandra Babaji Kathe, accused No. 8, was arrested on the 
1st of January in consequence of information given by Ganu Vaidya. 
The latter in his evidence and Dharap in his confession as also 
Dandekar in his, state that an oath of independence was administered 
to Kathe; Kathe in his own confession states that it was no more 
than an oath to use Svadeshi articles. So far he cannot be presumed 
to have joined any conspiracy to overawe Government. Ganu Vaidya 
states that as his own preliminary examination at his school was 
approaching he distributed the materials he had for preparing picric 
acid among some of his friends and that he gave to Kathe three 
bottles of carbolic acid to keep until he called for them. Ganu 
however states that he did not tell Kathe what the bottles contained. 
Kathe in his confession admits that he received the bottles ; but he 
says he did not know their contents, because they were in a sack¬ 
cloth bag with a lock put to it. the key of which Ganu kept with 
himself. He further states in the confession that one or two months 
afterwards he offered to return the bag to Ganu. but that the latter 
replied “ Let it remain with you that some time after that, the 
people of his house having asked him to clear the window where the 
bag was kept, he threw the bag into the river, because suspicion 
entered his mind regarding the bottles. We must accept this version 
in the absence of any evidence to implicate Kathe in the conspiracy 
charged. As to the evidence of the search of his house at Rangangaon, 
where a sword and a book relating to the Paisa Fund were found, 
we do not think we should draw any inference adverse to him. since 
it is proved that Kathe lived at Nasik and attended the school, visiting 
Rangangaon during the holidays ; whereas his father and brother lived 
the latter place and the sword (Exhibit A-18) is an old one found in 
a lumber room. Kathe found not guilty. 

Vinayak Ka.shinath Gayadhani. accused No. 4. was arrested on the 
25th of December 1910 in consequence of statement made to the police 
by Vinayak Narayan Deshpande, who has been tried, found guilty, 
and hanged for the murder of Mr. Jackson. There is no direct 
evidence against this accused that he took the oath of any secret 
society or that he took part in any conspiracy of the kind charged at 
this trial. His own confession admits no more than that Deshpande 
had given him two days before his arrest a bundle wrapped up in 
a handkerchief and asked him to keep it or throw it away. He says 
he did not examine to .see what was in the bundle ; but that he threw 
it on the roof of the house of his neighbour. When discovered, the 
bundle was found to contain a loaded pistol. These statements do not 
amount to a confession of the offence of conspiracy charged. The 
accused Chandratre does indeed say in his confession that he tried to 
teach Gayadhani how to prepare picric acid in Deshpande’s factory ; 
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and Kclkur, accused No. 5, states in his confession that Gayadhani 
was present at the factory on one occasion when picric acid was being 
prepared. Ambadas Gangadas Gurge deposes that Gayadhani was 
seen hy h ni visiting the factory with Ganu Vaidya, Dandekar and 
Gorbe, Ganu Vaidya. who has given a more or less full account of ihe 
conspiracy and the parties to it in Nasik and other places, makes no 
mem ion of Gayadhani ; and from the mere fact that he joined others 
on OIK or two occasions at what may have been only an experiment 
in piepiring picric acid it would not be safe to infer his guilt. We. 
therefore, find accused No. 4 Vinayak Kashinath Gayadhani not guilty 
of tl al offence. 

Vishnu Ganesh Kelkar, accused No. 5, must be found guilty as 
a Cl tispirtiior. Gosavi proves that he was a member of the Mitni 
Mel.i mil the Ahhinava Bharat and that his speciality was physical 
culti It , Me was arrested on the 25th of December 1909 on (he 
infoi niiition of Ganu Vaidya and Mr. Palshikar recorded his 
conf.'ss on on the 7th of January 1910. In that he admitted having 
take 1 Ihe oath of the secret society, prepared picric acid, and obtained 
a loadtd pistol from Chandratre and given it to the accused Gorhe. 
Tha confession he retracted before the Committing Magistrate, on the 
ground that he had made none of the statements contained in it but 
that ht hud merely affixed his signature to what had already been 
wrii cn Before us, he alleges that he had been ill-treated and tortured by 
the police and that what he stated before Mr. Palshikar was different 
from whul that Magistrate had recorded in writing as his confession. 
Mr. Pal.shskar's evidence disproves all these allegations and we are 
sati'tiod that the confe.ssion was voluntarily made and is true. 
Kelkar is implicated by Chandratre in his confession and the loaded 
pistol ;E'.\]iibit A-10) was discovered in consequence of informaiian 
given liy Kelkar after Chandratre had first put the police on the tract 
for ils discovery. There is also direct evidence that Kelkar was seen 
visiiin^’ 'Aith Dandekar and Gorhe Deshpande's factory and going to 
the <rd floor there. We convict Vishnu Ganesh Kelkar of an offence 
uni .1 section 12IA of the Penal Code. 

S iklarani Dadaji Gorhe, accused No. 12, arrested by Mr. Guitier 
on the 2f!th of December is mentioned by Gosavi as one of the 
me nbors of the Abhinava Bharat belonging to the top class. Dhanappa 
saw liiiri once or twice in that association. Limaye saw him at some 
of ils ireelings. Gosavi deposes that it was Gorhe who started 
a ciisi ussion about the collection and use of arms for the purposes of 
Ihe Society. The oral evidence of Gorhe’s association with the 
conspiracy initialed by Ganesh Dainodar Savarkar finds ample 
.supp iM from the documents in the posses.sion of the accused himself 
aiul i lstv^here. Mazzini was the idol and ideal of the conspirators of 
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the Abhinava Bharat: Vinayak Savarkar had translated and his 
brother Ganesh had published in Marathi Mazzini’s autobiography. 
The Abhiijay Bharat Mala and the La-^ha Ahhinav Bharat Mala were 
series of highly inflammatory and seditious poems preaching murclei'., 
assassinations for the obtaining of Svaraiya and independence. 
Copies of tliese books were found at searches of tlie shop and ll)e 
house of Gorhe. A paper written in Balhocih was among the papers 
discovered at the search in his shop and the writing in it is a most 
scurrilous abuse of the English with a prayer for revenge on them ; 
“ With the heels of my shoes says the writer of this paper. “ I must 
throw him down" (meaning the English) “on his back, on his face. 
I must crush his neck like that of a snake, and must make their 
blood flow' in streams.”. It is also proved that Gorhe was present at 
a meeting where Vinayak Damodar Savarkar on the eve of liis 
departure for England delivered on the 28th of May 1906 a lecture 
on the Svarajya Bhakti, praised Shyamji Krishna Varma, and 
counselled his audience to cultivate the spirit of Shivaji to free t!icm- 
selves from foreign servitude, Gorhe thanked Vinayak at the 
invocation to ” the Goddess of Independenceand the only 
explanation he can offer is that the invocation did not express any 
opinion he held but was merely adopted with a view attract 
customers. Some witnesses speak of Gorhe's association with Soman, 
one of the prisoners convicted of complicity in the murder of 
Mr. Jack.son. He had dealings with the hand-loom factory of Deshpande 
and Soman. That is admitted by Gorhe in his statement before the 
Committing Magistrate. Ganesh Savarkar’s letter (Exhibit 346) proves 
that Gorhe had a hand in the publication of the literature of Ihe 
Ahhinava Bharat. Then there is the fact of the discovery of the 
Browning pistol Exhibit A-10 to which we have referred in dealing 
with the ca.se of accused No. 2 Chandratre and accused No. 5 Kelkar, 
That pistol, according to information obtained by the police from 
Kelkar, passed on from Kelkar to Gorhe. Gorhe in his statement to 
the Magistrate does not deny the fact of his having come into 
possession of a bundle from Kelkar. His version is that wiien one 
evening he and Kelkar happened to go to a temple the latter placed 
his clothes and bundle he had in his hands on the Ghaut of the 
temple and asked Gorhe to take care of them until his return from 
prayers ; that as Kelkar did not return soon and it was getting late, 
he (Gorhe) asked Trimbak Deshpande to take care of the bundle till 
Kelkar’s return. But Trimbak gives a different version. According to 
him Gorhe gave him the bundle to keep for 3 or 4 days afler 
Mr. Jackson’s murder, and that latter version is more in accordance 
with probabilities than Gorhe’s version. 

It is impossible to doubt that Gorhe was in complete sympathy with 
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the piirixtst: c>l‘ Abhituiva Bharat Society and was an advocate of, or 
in agi.-einent with, methods of violence. He undoubtedly conspired 
with < ihiiK iind his membership of the Abhinava Bharat and proved 
associ ti 11 v/itli men like Soman, Deshpande and Keikar leave no 
doubt ' I (Hi;' minds that he conspired with those others for purpose 
('f ov,;i.iH'eiiii; the Government. He is therefore guilty of an offence 
under scolion 121-A of the Penal Code. 

Vin.i;, ik Vasudev Manohar, accused No. 13. a student, aged 16 

or 17 WHS arrested on the 30th of December on information from 

Ganu Vajclj’n and Dharap. Both of them have implicated him the 
forme i v his evidence before this Court and the latter in his 

confe.''i oil. Ganu Vaidya .states that Dharap gave the oath of the 

secret - i>:ii:ty to Manohar; that Manohar proposed the instigation of 
the Fo'iis ,md Katkaris at Bhimashankar to the commission of 
a dac 'iii for the purposes of the secret society and that it was in 
conseruoiice of his proposal that he, Ganu Vaidya. and Dandekar 
left \ -■iigaon for Bhimashankar, but returned without going there 
becaii'i: the journey was weari-somc. Dandekar in his confes.sion admits 
that i-i. to Vengaon. Dharap in his confession admits having 
admin ■•lored the oitth of independence to Manohar. Manohar made 
a conle-sion before Mr. Palshikar on the 4th January in which he 
admitied having joined Dharap’s secret society, having received on 
two 0 .•casions pistols for .safe custody from Ganu. That confession he 
retract .’d before the Committing Magistrate and he has also retracted 
it bef'Tc us on the ground that he had made it through fear of the 
police and ignorance. But before the Committing Magistrate in 
retracting the confession as recorded by Mr. Palshikar, he admitted 
that I'll trap had administered an oath to him without his knowing 
what it was about; and that during the Ganpati festival Dharap had 
introduced him to Ganu and that Ganu had made enquiries of him 
concerning Swadeshi movements, dualities and bombs. He also 
admit; ei. before the Committing Magistrate that Ganu Vaidya and 
Dandikai lud visited him at Vengaon for the purpose of proceeding 
to BliiiiUi.sliankar. The.se admissions and his confession with the rest 
of the evidence against him arc sufficient proof of his complicity in 
the C( nsfiiracy to overawe Government. At the same time we think 
he is H ixiy of smaller intelligence and understanding than most of 
the a;cused (see the evidence of Ramkrishna Kane, a witness 
examiiii.d by the pro.secution); and that circumstance will be taken 
into ici-vuiu in pa.s.sing .sentence upon him. We find him guilty of 
an offi'nc.i under .section 121A of the Penal Code. 

Ragliiiiiatli Chintaman Ambdekar, accused No. 32. a student, 
aged l!•'. was arrested at Tangaon on the 18th of January. Ganu 
Vaidy 1 spcL'ks to his having been a member of the secret society of 
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Dharap as well as that of Soman and to his having stolen a wristlet 
for the purposes of Dharap's society. There is evidence that when he 
visited Tandur he tried to give the oath of the society to others and 
induced them to join him and his conspirators for the purpose 
of obtaining Svarajya. The accused made a confession before 
Mr. Palshikar in which he admitted having taken oath of Svarajya 
and joined the secret society for the purpose of subverting the 
Government. In that confession he made a full disclosure of the cipher 
language employed by the secret society of which he had been a member. 
That confession was acknowledged by him as true before the Commit¬ 
ting Magistrate, He is implicated in their confessions by Dharap and 
Dandekar. He must therefore be found guilty of the offence of conspiring 
to overawe the Government under section 121-A of the Penal Code. 

Gopal Govind Dharap, accused No. 11, was arrested on informatiijn 
given by Ganu Vaidya on the 26th of December 1909. He is a young 
Brahmin, aged 18; and was a student residing in the Nasik Vritta 
Printing Press at the time of his arre.st. He is implicated by Ganu 
Vaidya in the conspiracy and both Dandekar and Manohar incriminate 
him in their confessions. His own confessions recorded by Mr. Khopkar 
and deposed to by the latter as having been made voluntarily 
established his guilt. He substantially adhered to that confession in 
his statement made to Mr. Montgomery, the Committing Magistrate, 
and begged for mercy, though in this Court he has retracted it. It is 
satisfactorily proved that Dharap was a member of what is called 
Soman’s society. Soman being one of the prisoners convicted of 
complicity in the murder of Mr. Jackson by Anant Kanhere and 
sentenced to transportation for life. Dharap in conjunction with Ganu 
Vaidya established another secret society, which is spoken to by 
some of the witnesses for the pro.sccution as either Ganu’s or Dharap’s 
secret society. The members of both .societies worked together under 
the leadership of Anna Kurve. Dharap was the man who administered 
the oath of Svarajya or independence to several of the accused persons 
in this case and to others : and it was he who put into Ganu Vaidyti’s 
head the idea of visiting Aurangabad and procuring arms from there 
for the purpose of the secret society. It was Dharap who introduced 
by a letter Ganu Vaidya to his friend Gangaram Rupchand 
(accused No. 26) and through him to Anant Kanhere. the ticlual 
murderer of Mr. Jackson. Dharap was one of the most active spirits 
of the conspiracy. We find him guilty of the offence charged under 
section 121-A of the Penal Code. 

Keshav Ganesh Paranjpe, accused No. 35, was arrested on 
the 24th of December on information given by Ganu Vaidya, 
liberated on the 8th of January and re-arrested on the 21st of 
February 1910. The only evidence against him is that of Ganu 
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Vaidy!! and of Dattu Joshi. Ganu deposes that he entrusted to 
ParanjiH; for safe custody three bottles of potash and one bottle 
containing alcohol, because as his (Ganu’s) examination was 
approachine he was distributing the materials and articles he had for 
prepjiring picric acid. But Ganu Vaidya admits that he did not inform 
Paraiiipo of the contents of the bottles and that Paranjpe did not 
knov, what the potash was for ; that neither he nor any one else, so 
far jN le :i aware, gave the oath of the secret society to him; and 
that he only talked for one year with Paranjpe about Svadeshi. Both 
Gani; and Dattu Joshi say that shortly after Mr. Jackson's murder 
Paraiiipe came to Ganu’s house, informed him of the murder and 
asked him whether he (Ganu) hud anything to do with it ; and that 
he eii(|iiin:d of Ganu what he should do with the bottles he had given 
to 1 ini fer safe custody. Ankushkar gives substantially the same 
accoiini Dattu Joshi states that Paranjpe appeared at the time sorry 
for Ml. Jackson’s murder. At a search in the house where Paranjpe 
lived a book on drill and a copy of the poems Abhimvu Bharat and 
Ltiahif ‘ihhinuva Bharat were found, but it is proved that Puranjpe 
lived there with his elder brother and the.se books were among 200 
book'. Ill the house. All this evidence is not sufficiently conclusive to 
connect Paranjpe with any conspiracy to overawe the Govemmcni. He 
is therefor; found not guilty. 

Tonpe, Gangarant and Tikhe: We take together the cases of the 
three accused Tonpe of Yeola, Gangaram of Aurangabad and Tiklic 
of anerrtain residence but a frequenter of Secunderabad and 
Hyderabad. The sworn testimony proves conclusively that there was 
a pciiiical association at Yeola in which both Tonpe and Gangaram 
were interested and another association in Aurangabad of which 
Gangaram. two of the witnesses and the murderer Anant were members. 
Apart from the confessions and from G. B. Vaidya's evidence it Is not 
conctuMvely proved that the Yeola association was for more than 
Svadi'shi oath only. But these witnesses do not appear to be telling 
the wli.ile truth and the confessions, confirmed as they are by 
G. ll. Vaidya’s testimony and that of Ankushkar and Dattu Joshi, 
estal lisii beyond doubt that the Yeola association had a seditious 
purpmsc. There is no doubt of the really seditious nature of 
the intentions of the Aurangabad group. Tonpe was one of 
the I w o aci;used who said to Mr. Montgomery that he had been ill- 
treated by the police. Gangaram has not asserted that his confession 
was imprcjierly advised. His story is that he told it willingly even 
cheerfully in order that he might be tried with his friend Anant. He 
says, however, that his own inventive faculty was aided by that of 
the ix'licc. On consideration of everything relating to these confessions 
we re of opinion that neither offends against the provisions of 
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section 24 of the Indian Evidence Act. Tonpe’s confession is less, 
Gangaram’s it may be a good deal more, than the trutii. 
G. B. Vaidya’s testimony where it relates to Yeola and Aurangabad 
affairs is corroborated in important particulars by the testimony of 
the two witnesses Ankushkar and Datlii .loshi and is conllimed by 
the confessions. There is nothing like invariable correspondence in 
details but there is a general consistency which makes it easy to 
ascertain the broad facts. Tonpe’s defence is a denial of the fads 
and the assertion that his political interests were conliiied to Svadeshi 
nwvement. The facts are proved, 'Hiere is no room for doubt that 
Tonpe’s political activities were not confined to the Svadeshi movement. 
He was a member of a secret society and had accepted and encouraged 
the idea of independence. Undoubtedly also he encouraged discussion 
and enquiry regarding explosives and bombs. He was certainly aware 
of a conspiracy extending beyond Ycnla and Aurangabad and was in 
agreement with its purpose which he knew comprised the use of 
violent measures. He had intimate discussions with G. B. Vaidya, llie 
emissary of Karve’s society in Nasik, and that brings him into direct 
connection with the general coaspiracy with which we arc concerned. 
These facts do not, in the general circumstances of this case, admit 
of any rational explanation but that Tonpe conspired with others to 
overawe the Government by force or .show of force. He therefore is 
guilty of an offence under section 121-A of the Indian Penal Code. 

Gangaram’s case is equally clear in so far as it is proved that he 
was aware of the wider conspiracy and was in intimate relation with 
Anant, the murderer, and Vaidya the emissary from Nasik. There is 
clear evidence that up to a certain point he was conspiring with 
Tonpe in Yeola and with the two witnesses and Anant in Aurangabad 
for seditious purposes. He denies this and asserts that throughout he was 
opposed to methods of violence and used all his powers of persuasion 
against them. There is a good deal in the case which suggests that thougli 
he theoretically agreed to the use of violence he became opposed to that 
idea when he suspected that Anant was pledged to a murderous 
venture. He certainly seems to have been infirm of purpose at that 
time. Upon the proved facts a distinction must, therefore, be made 
between him and the other members of the group. He. a Marvadi, 
came in contact in the school which he attended with some Brahmin 
boys of superior intelligence and astuteness, who had been cauglvt in 
the new wave of sedition and Svurajya. One of these Brahmin hoys 
was Anant Kanhere the murderer of Mr. Jackson. He exercised 
a fascinating influence over Gangaram who was given to the use of 
the intoxicating drug known as »anja. Anant lived as a tenant in one 
of Gangaram’s houses and that house became more or les.s the 
rendezvous of the young conspirators, Gangaram. falling into sucSi 
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comrsfi}'. '*'as naturally led to share their views and join in their 
wild talk. Bui when he saw that his companions were about to 
trans aie their words into deeds and were endeavouring to use iiis 
friemt Ananta for the purpose of political murders he seems to have 
realised the risks they were running. He protested and tried to prevent 
his companions from using Ananta as their instrument for murder. 
Anan a and the other Brahmin boys, however, avoided him on that 
account as far as they could and plotted without taking him into their 
confidence. Gangaram was against Ananta going to Nasik to murder 
Mr. Jack,son. So a telegram from Ananta’s brother at Barshi 
was iKoiufactured, requesting Ananta to leave Aurangabad for Barshi 
immtJlately, because the brother was seriously ill. And by that false 
telegi im Gangaram’s suspicions and fears were allayed. Under these 
circuinsiaiices. while holding Gangaram guilty of the offence of 
consjiiracy to overawe the Government under section 121-A of the 
Indian I'enal Code, we think we are warranted in taking a lenient 
view ;>1 Ins case for the purposes of sentence. 

1 tithe’s case considered with the.se two because the evidence 
establishes that he came into direct relation with Ankushkar, 
a witness in the case, who was a member of the Secret society at 
Aurangabad. Tikhe was something of a wanderer like Dharap, 
Manohai and Ambdckar and like them discussed politics with 
those with whom he became acquainted. It was in this way that 
he Ciinic to be in seditious intimacy with Ankushkar. Tikhe tells 
us in hit confession that he received the oath from G. D. Savarkar. 
Therti is corroboration of this statement in the facts that his name 
and iiddreiis are found in Savarkar’s address book and that a written 
copy of the oath was found amongst his papers signed Ganesh 
Damcdar Savarkar. There was also found there a copy of a bomb 
formula a seriously defective one but nonetheless an indication 
of a Jm gcroiis spirit and criminal purpose. Ankushkar was allowed 
to taU; or viias supplied with copies of this formula. These facts are 
establishi.-d beyond doubt. The defence, which is a denial of them, fails 
and no innocent explanation of them is supplied. It is plain that Tikhe 
consp'icd or he would not have taken the oath from Savarkar and have 
kept iind have been a party to disseminating copies of the bomb formula. 
The inciilent of that formula shows that he conspired for a violent and 
criminal purpose and his relations with Savarkar and his discussions 
with ,\iikiishkar leave no room for doubt that the purpose was to 
intim dale and overawe the Government. His connection with Savarkar 
and with Ankushkar shows that he was aware of a wide-spread cons¬ 
piracy and was in agreement with its object. It follows that he also is 
guilty of the same offence as Tonpe and Gangaram, punishable under 
section 121-A of the Indian Penal Code. 
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The Pen group 

Wli[it is called the Pen group comprises four persons Bapat, T. G. 
Marathe, Gokhale and Jog. Bapat and T. G. Marathe arc school 
masters, the former about 20, the latter about 26 years of age. The 
ether two are boys of 19 or 20. They were all inhabitants of Pen 
and undoubtedly they were known to each other. Some of them had 
been the pupils of Karandikar a former school master at Pen and 
the person to whom through the instrumentality of a witness a pistol 
was sent by T. G. Marathe. Gokhale and Jog were friends and 
corresponded with one another. There is no definite evidence that 
any one of these four persons look an oath, nor arc facts established 
which clearly justify the inference that they collectively belonged to 
any political association though there is evidence that there were 
what is known as Akhadas in Pen and that Gokhale and Jog belonged 
to one of those associations. The facts established by the evidence 
in Bapat’s case are that he was a teacher who gave instruction, 
amongst other things, in elementary chemistry, that at one time he 
had in his possession a paper containing information about explosives ; 
that he was intimate with the two youthful conspirators, Manohar 
and Dharap, and spoke to them with very indi.screet frankness on 
the subject of bombs. On the other hand Manohar in his confession 
bears out, so far as he is concerned, the explanation Bapat offered in 
the earliest statement he made to Magistrate. This explanation is 
that he reproved both Manohar and Bapat for mixing themselves up 
in matters which might lead to violence and warned them both to 
have nothing to do with such affairs. His intimacy with these two 
boys is naturally explained. Manohar had been his pupil and Dharap’s 
brother was his friend. Bapat did not make a confession ; he made 
aiii exculpatory statement, and the facts admitted by him though they 
indicate disloyal sentiments and almost if not absolutely crimiiuii 
indiscretion do not justify the inference that he conspired with others 
to overawe the Government, nor do his admissions, taken with the facts 
otherwise proved, establish it. He therefore is found not guilty. 

Gokhale was found to be in secret possession of two Browning 
pistols, a book of instructions regarding them and some turned pieces 
of brass partially hollowed out as if for cartridge cases. He admitted, 
and we do not doubt, truthfully, for he is a mechanic, that he had 
pistols to repair and that he was making the pieces of brass into 
(jartridge cases. It is somewhat uncertain whether he obtained the 
pistols from Vithoba or from the accused T. G. Marathe ; but he 
had them from one or the other and it does not really matter from 
which of the two. Besides these circumstances there is the fact 
that V. and T. G. Marathe were both conspirators. But, taking 
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that and tlis; other proved circumstance into account, it is doubtful 
whetlu r they justify the inference that he conspired with others to 
overavif the Governnieiil. He is therefore found not guilty on that 
chiirge Hut it is certain he is guilty of a grave offence under the 
Arms At;, section 20. The accused Jog is a young boy against 
whom th; inference that he conspired to overawe the Government 
is stil less justified by the facts proved. He had some old arms 
enirusletl to him by Gokhale when very young and threw them 
into a well, and a broken bottle of dilute acid was found thrown 
away in a compound where he had once lived. Others, however, 
had li .fd there also. There is no certain evidence of close associa¬ 
tion V iili a proved conspirator, for it is not conclusively shown that 
Jog’s friend Gokhale was a conspirator. 

Cor ^idl.■ring the nature of the arms which Jog had and the long 
conffniMiient he has undergone we do not think it necessary to record 
agains him a conviction for offence under the Arms Act. 

The case against T. G. Marathe is very different. Something has 
already been .said about this man. He was so closely associated 
with ’'^iilioba Marathe who undoubtedly was a conspirator that when 
the former tiecame dangerously ill the Browning pistols in Vithoba’s 
keeping were entrusted to T. G. Marathe. It i.s clear that he acted 
in concert with Patankar, for he afterwards sent one of the pistols 
to him. It is also clear that he had secret unlawful relations with 
others, tor he sent another pistol to Karandikar. His name was 
disclo <cJ tc the police by Patankar and this led to a pt)lice raid 
on P i' oil 31st December 1909. At that time Marathe had four 
Browning pistols in his keeping and becoming aware of the police 
visitaiion or of their impending arrival he persuaded his friends 
Godbnlc and Kolhatkar to put away two each. They were found 
by llie nolicc. The occurrences of the 31st December are amply 
prove ! [)> the sworn testimony. There is also credible sworn testi¬ 
mony .fiai T. G. Marathe sent the pistol to Karandikar. The rest 
of h;. coiiigs are disclosed in his own confession and Patankar’s. 
He onilirined his confession except as to e>ne detail when questioned 
by tlie Committing Magistrate on the 10th May, We hold that it 
does not offend against the provisions of section 24 of the Indian 
Evidence Act. 

No explanation of the facts is forthcoming. It is clear that T. G. 
Mara be conspired with Vithal Marathe and with Patankar, for at 
their instigation he hid and kept the pistols. It is equally clear that 
he w o; prcjiared to do what in him lay to enable to others to use 
them I nr he sent two away one to Patankar, the other to Karandikar. 
It is I'lluin he did not act in the furtherance of any lawful purpose. 
Takii g into account Maratho’s conduct the deadly character of the 
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weapons he concealed and distributed and the circumstances of the 
time and place, we can only infer that he did conspire to overawe 
the Government by criminal force or show of criminal force, and 
is guilty of an offence punishable under section 121-A of the Indian 
Penal Code. 

Barve, Kashikar and N. D. Savarkar: Then there is the case of 
three accused persons Barve, Kashikar, and Narayan Damodar 
Savarkar, who were not directly connected with cither arms or 
explosives but who were members of the Abhinava Bharat Society. 
Of these three the two first alone made confession. As we shall have 
occasion to point out, those confes.sions are of little force against any 
individuals except Barve and Ka.shikar themselves ; but they do give 
us considerable knowledge of the nature and constitution of the 
political organi.sation of which the Abhinava Bharat of Nasik is the 
centre. This knowledge confers what is to be gathered from the 
sworn testimony and has enabled us to describe with confidence 
the object and purpose of the Abhinava Bharat Society in the terms 
we have used in an earlier part of this judgment. Those who were 
in the confidence of the leaders undoubtedly knew that the purpose 
was to obtain independence and that this was to be done, first, by 
preparing the minds of the young; especially by teaching them to 
hate the existing Government, secondly by training to fight for 
independence those of the young whose minds were prepared; and 
thirdly, by collecting money and materials for the purpose. These 
things were to be done secretly, when to do them openly was 
dangerous. Barve, as one of his speeches shows, was a strong advocate 
of secrecy. Undoubtedly there were many who personally stopped 
short of the third stage, but they were aware that this stage was 
contemplated, and so long as they adhered to the general scheme it 
must inevitably be inferred that they were in agreement even with 
the use of violence as a means to their end. It follows that those 
who were wholeheartedly in favour of the object of the Abhinava 
Bharat were in favour of overaweing the Government by force or 
show of force. If they worked for the general purpose, they were 
actively in agreement with that object; and if they conspired with 
others for that purpose, they are guilty of the offence with which 
they are charged; for, as has been shown, the conspiracy of the 
members of the Abhinava Bharat was organically part of the general 
conspiracy, 

Barve and Kashikar were undoubtedly members of the Abhinava 
Bharat Association or of a branch. This is established by the sworn 
testimony, confirmed by their confessions. 

It is proved that in June 1907 Barve made decidedly anti-British 
speeches at Thana and Bhivandi. In cme of them he advised his 
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hearer;: m read his friend Savarkar’s book on Mazzini. It is also 
proved b> independent evidence that he established a political associa¬ 
tion at Ig-ilpiiri by inducing a number of people there to take an oath 
which ilnMigh largely Svadeshi oath is proved to have contained 
something about Swatantrata and to have been administered to persons 
in the prisericc of a picture of Shivaji. The accused Kashikar became 
a leaclint! member of this Igatpuri Association. In his confession 
Kashilar .says the object of the oath he took was that “people were 
to be collected and educated in different branches.”. He further says 
Barve ioUl him that in order to obtain independence they wanted men 
to be collected and it was only for that his assistance was required 
and th it fkn ve also told him he would come to know other members 
and tl ai “when we would be introduced to members a new oath 
would i;e.iin be administered”. His statement shows that his interest 
in the .iSs(5ciation which was beyond doubt a branch of the Abhinava 
Bharai continued for a considerable time. He attended meetings in 
connection with the association, and at the search of his house there 
were oniid a copy of some reels connected with and memoranda 
relating to it and indicating some intimation of European revolu- 
tionar. societies. He sold books; amongst them, he tells us un- 

doubU'dl> tttily, Savarkar’s Life of Mazzini. His confession is very 

long and detailed and decidedly verbose. It was given in all proba¬ 
bility in the hope that he would be pardoned and made a witness. 
Mr. (>iiider tells us that this was Ka.shikar's wish. He conlirmed 
his ct-nfession before the Committing Magistrate, but it does not 
inspiri; confidence where he refers to other persons and has very 
little weight .so far as it Implicates them individually. In it he 
repeatiaJ from the written memoranda found in his house a list of 
about 30 towns and villages where he said were branches of the 

Abhirnn ii Bharat. In this Court it has been explained that the list 

was Cl places where there were possible purchasers for his books. 
It is also said that after anest he added to those memoranda incrimi¬ 
nating p;iriiculars at the instigation of the police. This wc do not 
believi:. 

It ii ciuite clear from his own and Barve’s statements and from 
the in portant part he is proved to have taken in the affairs of the 
Igatpiri branch that not only was he a member of the Abhinava 
Bharai .Soc/V.'y but that this society was to his knowledge a .seditious 
associ ili, n. Kashikar has not himself made any admission which 
carries the case further against him ; but his memoranda contain the 
words ‘ itiLssiaii revolution constitution” and “Revolutionary Party” 
“ PlunJeier of treasury” and “must not take the oath of any secret 
societ;, ether than the Abhinava Bharat”. The copy of the rules 
found ill his house was undoubtedly a copy of the Abhinava Bharat 

Vf I'li:,-):! 
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Society’s rules and provides for “ awakening the mind ”, scouting, 
sword exercise and “ taking aim with a musket There was found 
in his possession a copy of the pamphlet “ Oh martyrs ” in praise of 
those who fell fighting against the British in 1867. It is the same 
pamphlet which was distributed at a Mutiny meeting in London in 
1908. There was also found in his hou.se a highly seditious picture 
which amongst others holds up to admiration Khudiram Bose, the 
bomb-thrower at Muzafferpur and Chapekar the murderer of 
Mr. Rand. 

The defence is a denial, not an intelligible explanation of the facts, 
and that defence fails. Kashikar was certainly an active conspirator 
so far as propaganda work went, and though it does not appear 
that he in any way concerned himself with firearms or bombs he 
was assuredly aware in a general way of designs to overawe the 
Government, by force and was in agreement with those designs 
whether he had or had not any intention of personally taking part 
in acts of violence. There is no rational explanation of the facts 
compatible with innocence. Him we find guilty of conspiring to 
overawe the Government, an offence punishable under section 121-A 
of the Indian Penal Code. 

This brings us back to Barve. the father of the branch of the 
Ahhimva Bharat to which Kashikar belonged. His case is in essential 
the same as Kashikar’s. His confession is no more convincing as 
regards others but shows clearly enough his own sentiments and 
his adherence to the cause of independence. He displayed activity m 
various ways: at first by his disloyal speeches ; and by despatching 
to others seditious pamphlets sent to him by V. D. Savarkar. It was 
he who sent to Kashikar the pamphlet “ Oh martyrs ”. The reason¬ 
ing which brings the charge home to him is precisely the same as in 
Kashikar’s case; the defence is similar and no more convincing. 
It is impossible to resist the conclusion that he conspired and that 
he was aware of, and in agreement with, designs for violence, whose 
purpose was to overawe, probably to overthrow, the Government. Like 
Kashikar he is not shown to have concerned himself with firearms or 
bombs and after the search of his house in 1908 he seems to have 
become quiescent. These are matters which may properly be taken into 
account in imposing punishment but he is guilty of the same offence 
as Kashikar. 

Narayan Savarkar’s case is of the same type, though the evidence 
incriminating him is more largely circumstantial. It is satisfactorily 
proved from a speech he made in May 1908 that he was a pronounced 
advocate of independence and in certain cases regarded political 
assassination as justifiable. Prior to Vinayak’s departure for England, 
whilst the Abhinava Bharat Association was taking shape he lived 
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with his brothers in Nasik. After that for some time he continued to 
live With Ganesh Savarkar. His speech shows that he had come under 
their ’titUience, and it is difficult to believe otherwise, especially as 
one oi Vina\'ak’s principles was to impress on young. Gosavi deposes 
that Narayart was a member of the Mitra Mela. Dhanappa mentions 
him and giving Svadeshi advice to boys and Limaye states that he 
attended meetings at his brother’s house. We do not doubt that 
these statements are true ; they are very probable and certainly are 
not prompted by and not display animus against Narayan or police 
tutoring. Had either influence been operating, more directly incri¬ 
minal ng facts would have been described. 

Na ayan was evidently in the confidence of his brother Ganesh, 
for i! is proved that after his arrest, whilst in the lock-up, Ganesh 
sent IVir Narayan and gave him certain cryptic instructions. The 
conduct of i;he latter shows that he understood them but the autho¬ 
rities were on the alert. The Savarkar’s house was at once searched 
and N:iriiyi.n*s accidental moving of a loose brick disclosed a hiding 
place It was here that were found a number of private papers and 
the copy of the bomb manual. 

A letter written by Narayan to his brother Vinayak in England 
was .ntcrceiJted in the post and has been put in evidence. It is 
head<‘d with an invocation to the Goddess of independence, displays 
his desire for the liberation of their motherland and his entire 
readiitest to do the bidding of his brother. 

Th.Mi; is no direct evidence that Narayan took an oath or even 
handled or was concerned with arms or explosives. The case against 
him s that: no rational treatment of the facts justifies any conclusion 
but that Narayan was a member of the Abhinava Bharat, aware of 
its object, wholly in sympathy with its purpose and prepared to do 
all in his power to follow in the footsteps of his brothers. It is 
to b: iiifened that he conspired as did the leading members of the 
Ahhi‘hi\a Bharat, because his intimate connection with them and warm 
interest in their objects make it impossible to draw any other 
inferinic;. But no doubt he was dominated and misled by his elder 
brothers ; he is still very young, not more than 20 and 21 years 
of age. and it may be hoped that it is possible for him to eradi¬ 
cate the impression made on his mind by pernicious teaching. 
He iilso is guilty under section 121-A but it would be cruel and 
unre:is;(.inable to inflict on him a severe sentence, and possibly the 
best thing for him as for some others is that the sentence should 
be light. 

Fit over five or six years there was almost complete lull in the 
political atmosphere of India, until at least the first World War so 
enli'-encd the political scene that even the moderates pressed the 

Vf 4612—13« 
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demand for a substantial share in the participation of the government 
of their country. 

In 1916 the seventeenth Bombay Provincial Conference was held 
at Nasik under the presidentship of Shrinivas Shastri. Leadership 
of this generation in Nasik fell upon men like R. G. Pradhan. Gadre 
and Patankar. In l9l7 was established a branch of Tilak’s Home 
Rule movement at Nasik and was presided over by Mr. K. C. Tiwari. 
In 1920 Mahatma Gandhi led his famous Non-Co-operalion move¬ 
ment which could not but affect Nasik. A national school was 
started and quite a few young promising students left the govern¬ 
ment-recognised schools and joined the national movement. As 
elsewhere, the tide of enthusiasm soon ebbed and the ranks of 
Gandhian followers came to be divided into Changers and Non- 
changers, i.e„ those that would call for a change in the programme 
of Non-Co-operation and tho.se that would stick to their faith. In 
Nasik there were leaders on both sides who fought their struggle at 
times bitterly through the columns of ‘ Lokasatta ’ and ‘ Svatantrya ’ till 
1930 when Mahatma Gandhi started his famous Civil Disobedience 
campaign. Nasik had its own share in it too in the form of a forest 
satyagraha and underground activities of a purely non-violent character. 
In the meanwhile the Government, under its routine course, revised 
the land revenue settlement of Baglana at this time and the political 
leaders of Nasik vigorously questioned the propriety of a revision 
that imposed a higher burden upon the cultivators, at a lime when 
not only the country but the whole world was passing through 
a period of monetary depression. Mass meetings in far-off rural areas 
were held all over the taluka until at last the whole taluka was astir 
and government could not but think of ordering a fresh inquiry into 
the propriety of such a revision. G. H. Deshpande, who later became 
a member of Parliament in free India, led the movement and inspired 
the youth of the country, 

Turning to events other than political, a step was taken at Nasik 
in 1924, which opened a new page in the social life of the city 
and also of the district. Thanks to the efforts of the Gokhale Educa¬ 
tion Society then running a few high schools in and near Bombay 
and thanks mainly to the enterprising leadership of Mr. T. A. 
Kulkami, a college was started there and was named after its donor 
as the Hansraj Pragji Thackersey College. In those days there was 
scarcely any private college outside Bombay and Poona. Soon the 
enlightened middle class who had not the means to send their 
boys and girls to Bombay and Poona began to avail themselves 
of the opportunity. Many a youth from priestly families availed 
themselves of higher education as the need of the hour. This 
brought about a slow but sure revolution in the social outlook of the 
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city.* Mihatma Gandhi’s movement for the abolition of unloucha- 
bility Ixigan to take deep root in Nasik, the educated youth fully sympa¬ 
thised With it. Dr. Ambedkar. the leader of the untouchables, soon 
tumeci h.s lielpless multitude of followers into a dynamic force. 
Temple entry movement was started and a mass satyaf>raha was 
organised for the purpose, on the Ramanavmi day in 1932—the day 
when the streets of Nasik are usually crowded with the devotees 
proceeding "o the famous Kala Ram Temple. The situation became 
tense and perhaps an impatient step would have sparked violence. 
Fortunately the spirit of moderation prevailed and on an assurance 
given by social reformers the satyagraha was called off. It is neces¬ 
sary 11 ^ mention that many a past student of the College. G. H. 
Deshi-ande amongst them, participated both in the social and 
politii. al movements of those days. The college has made rapid 
progress smee then and in recent times a commerce college has 
been starteil and there is also another branch of the College 
opened at Nasik Road near the railway station. Besides, 
the II .'tivities of the G. E. Society of Bombay, several educational 
institutions sprang up in Nasik. In addition to the Government 
High ScluiC'l. there already existed two schools, New English School 
and St. George School—later called the Pethe High School, which 
worker! tm a grant-in-aid basis. To this were added Parsi Boarding 
School, later called the Boys’ Town, Maratha High School, Bhosle 
Milit (I y School, the New High School and a few others. Of these 
the Hhotle Military School deserves a special mention. Started in 1937 
by Dr, (3. 51. Moonje the then Hindu Mahasabha leader, its object is 
“ to iMpaii: cultural and military training to boy.s and to inculcate 
in tlicm the qualities of initiative and leadership and to build up 
their character.”. It is a residential high school sending students to the 
S. S. ( . EElimination, and making horse riding and military training 
compiils.iry to its constituents. A branch of the Poona Anath Vidyarthi 
Grih ',ra.s opened in 1926 at Panchavati where it has tried to 
chanii(. !ise charity into forms suited to modern times. With the spread 
of ei.iiicithm, the literary activities of the town also expanded. The 
Sarv; jjiiik Vachanalaya of Nasik started as early as in 1840 is 
a sti >ng centre of enlightenment and has become one of the worthy 


' II ni \y t>e mentioned here that inspite of the new ideology that had 
appioiiriiicl on the political horizon of India, preached by Mahatma Gandhi, 
tl e imdiers of revolutionary fervour had not completely died down in 
Naiik district. At the time the S'imon Commission was busy with its 
V’ork an c.xplosion occurr^ on 7th October IWS near Manmad in a 3rd 
elasi compartment. Investigations revealed that the bombs wore being taken 
t I Bombay by members of the U. P. revolutionary party in order to make 
a i luenipt on the lives of members of the Simon Commission. The explo¬ 
sion resulted in the killing of one suspect and the serious wounding of 
a lodier. 
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attractions of its citizens. Other literary bodies have had their rise 
and fall and made significant contributions. Nasik, in fact, has a literary 
tradition of over a century starting from Ganesh Shastri Lele in 1853. 
Since then Narayan Vaman Tilak, Govind Kavi, Laxmibai Tilak, 
Sopandev Chaudhari and recently dramatists like Kanetkar and 
Kusumagraj (V. V. Shirvadkar) have contributed to the literary 
reputation of the town in ever-increasing measure. Pangarkar, the 
famous Marathi writer, resided in Nasik during his old age and made 
his .solid contribution to the history of ancient and media:val Marathi 
literature. A session of the annual Marathi Sahitya Sammelan, a literary 
conference of Marathi-speaking people from all over India, was held 
in the town in 1942. 

In the field of social reforms and awakening too, Nasik has had its 
share. Reference has already been made to the temple entry movement 
led by Ambedkar. Since then a small devoted body of workers has 
identified itself with the cause, thanks to the .sincere efforts of 
Prof. P. J. Sabnis and the Republican Party leader Mr. B. K. Gaikwad. 
Nasik now has a girls’ hostel for the untouchables who are now no 
longer the silent victims and sufferers of the old orthodox cu.stom.s. 
A session of Maharashtra social conference was held in Nasik in 1957 
focussing public opinion on the need of the abolition of caste and 
removal of all invidious traces of inequality still lingering in the Hindu 
society. It must however be noted that the Muslim Community 
remained largely unaffected during this period, as it apparently did 
not move with the spirit of the times. But these are comparatively 
recent events. Like all other movements the plant of social reform in 
Nasik could trace its origin to the early decades of this century when 
a strong plea for widow remarriage was made and one such was 
celebrated in the face of conservative di.sapproval. There occurred in 
1928 an epoch-making event of a breach in the citadel of orthodox 
Hindu religion by the conversion of outsiders to the Hindu fold, when 
Dr. Kurtkoti, the Shankaracharya of Karveer, actively participated in 
converting Miss Miller, a Christian American lady, to Hinduism and 
naming her Sharmishtha. The ceremony was performed amidst scenes 
of unprecedented enthusiasm. Unfortunately the motives for such 
conversion were not purely religious, as it was known that the lady 
was later going to marry Tukojirao Holkar, the ruler of Indore. 
There was an acute controversy amongst Shastris and Pandits over 
the event, which even though it roused popular enthusiasm, could not 
ultimately much help the cause of social reform, as the leaders failed 
t<i follow up the activity with a missionary zeal, worthy of the cause. 
The activities of the Christian Missionary organisations, on the other 
hand, made a significant contribution to the cause of social service 
and to give to this orthodox region a touch of modern awakening. 
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Inspire J witli the zeal of carrying the message of Christ into far-off 
places, llrjy liave proved themselves to be the earliest ‘ path-finders ’ 
in the .ausc since as early as 1832. A connected account of their early 
develo|»int:nt has been given in another place. Thanks to the leadership 
of Miss Sw.irtz. a Zanana mission was opened and it started its 
activities tirnongst women. A girls’ school was opened in 1881. 
Miss .Swartz had to leave for reasons of health and her place was 
taken bs Miss Harvey who made persistent efforts to open schools 
for gir s. Although in early stages people were hesitant and were even 
opposed lo sending their girls to these schools for fear of being drawn 
towarils Christianity, the persistent efforts of Miss Harvey and her 
devote! hand of workers ultimately won. and towards the end of the 
centuri' 'ver 300 girls were taking education in these schools. In 1899 
Miss il.irvey opened a leper asylum, probably the first of its type in 
that par of the area and it was followed up by an orphanage, a free 
hospital Jiicl a veterinary hospital. During the days of famine and 
plagui I t at affected Nasik towards the end of the century, these 
organi sal ions performed their duties with a singleness of purpose that 
was sue lo create a place for them in the hearts of the people of 
Nasik, aid they became the object of admiration for all. Miss Harvey 
made Indiii her home and continued to stay in Nasik till her death in 
1932. In kiier years, Rev. D. K. Shinde was the leader of ihe 
missioniuy activities of Nasik from 1910 to 1928. Although in recent 
years the government, the municipality and the public-spirited people 
of Na-d; have awakened to the need of carrying on such humanitarian 
effort^ . I lie work of this missionary organisation is going on with 
unren lining tieal and vigour. 

The one-time existence of a strong revolutionary centre at Nasik 
had given a spurt to the indigenous physical exercises and physical 
training movement in the area. Thanks to the efforts of Mr. K. B. 
Mahanal. 'r'eshvant Yyayam Shala' acquired a place of pride in the 
field e‘ physical training of the youth. Akhadas were started, 
wrest ilia and inalkfiNiuh were encouraged, exercises in the use of 
lathi mil bothati were practised and even the art of an unarmed 
person successfully overcoming an attack of a swords-man was taught. 
There .v-is j lime when Nasik was the home of such physical training 
schocis. but the tempo has now become weakened perhaps becau.se 
the I'nms of physical exercises and sports have undergone 
a revolutionary change and people have increasingly taken to cricket 
and r.i' Uball instead of to wrestling and inalkhumb. In this connection 
it i.s also worth mentioning that Nasik enjoys a reputation 
of si.asonecl swimmers who brave the torrential current of the 

' It V. SCI callecf because it was started on the ghats of the river near the 
Yi shvant Palangan. 
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Goilavari during the rains and float along with ease and confidence 
indicative of their youthful spirit of enterprise.' 

With all the changes political, economic and social that the 
twentieth century has brought, Nasik still retains its name as a strong 
religious centre of the Hindus. One has only to take a stroll along 
the ghats in the early hours of the day, to witness thousands of 
people bathing and purifying themselves in the river and pilgrims 
performing religious rites. There are priestly families who maintain 
old family records of generations of pilgrims coming to Nasik from 
all over India. These records are pas.sed on from father to son, and 
wherein the pilgrims of each generation would like to put in their 
own handwriting, the dale and the details of their religious 
performances. There have been Brahmin families, Mahashabdes, 
Garges and Hingnes among them, who have been deeply learned in 
the Vedas and acquired an unrivalled mastery over the shastras by 
pursuing their studies in the old conventional style. Their erudition 
could at times rival and even outbid the scholars studying according 
to modern methods. 

Nasik had a tradition of public consciousness and conducting 
public work ever since the late Rao Bahadur Gopalrao Hari 
Deshmukh, better remembered as Lokahitemidi. and the late Mr. Justice 
Ranade who made Nasik their habitation for a few years as Govern¬ 
ment officials. Reading rooms and libraries, girls’ schools, and other 
social reform activities formed part of their work. This also led to 
political awakening, mild as it was, but delegates began to attend the 
.sessions of the Indian National Congress. In the wake of the 
agitation against the partition of Bengal, the Swadeshi movement 
found its protagonists both among the moderate and militant 
nationalists, the name of the late Mr. Babasaheb Khare being still 
remembered. There was another well-known public man who claimed 
to take guidance from both Gokhale and Tilak, the late 
Mr. R. G. Pradhan, also distinguished himself as a scholar, writer 
and speaker. He sat as an independent representative of Nasik in the 
Bombay Legislative Council and was an ally of the Swaraj Parly led 
by the late Mr. M. R. Jayakar. A few years before a session of the 
Bombay Provincial Political Conference was held at Nasik over which 
the late Mr. Srinivasa Shastri presided and advocated Home Rule for 
India in his speech. A provincial .social conference was held at the 


' Incidentally, it may be noted that one of them acted as a daredevil in 1930 
^\hcn he plunged himself headlong into a house on fire and saved a life 
from it. Receiving severe bums in his efforts he at last succumbed to 
them. The citizens have since then collected a small fund and instituted 
a prize nam^ after him to be annually awarded to the most adventurous 
p-irticipant in a humanitarian cause. It is called the ‘ Veer Bapurao 
Gaidhani ’ Prize. 
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same [ilaci:: subsequently over which Mr. Jayakar presided. 
Dr. Kiirtakoli (Shankaracharya of Karaveer) made Nasik his re.sidence 
for a number of years and his influence spread widely in favour of 
religious and social reform from his math at Panchavati. 

N<i uicount of the rise of modem Nasik could be complete without 
a reference to the gradual rise of new township near the railway 
station To satisfy the needs of European soldiers encamping at Deolali 
after I lie first World War it was thought necessary to manufacture 
alcolicd and accordingly a distillery was founded near Nasik station in 
1922. Within a few years Government found it necessary to locate 
two olivjr organisations. There was a central jail and the Government 
of 1 iilia started the security printing press close by. With these 
activ I ci, equipped with residential facilities for their workers, a new 
towrdiii hd.s grown. Thanks to the salubrious climate of the place, 
Nasik Lurne to be treated as a summer resort by people coming from 
Ako ;i tncl Nagpur and even from Bombay. A number of decent 
si/ec fningt.Iows have strewn the area. Further up and nearer to the 
town ihere has sprung up in recent years Nehru Nagar a smalhsized 
coloi v of Government offices to commemorate the place where 
a sessiin cl the Indian National Congress was held in 1950. The result 
of tlii.v gradual extension has been that the residential growth between 
the tvwi and the station has now become almost continuous. 

POST-INDEPENDENCE PERIOD 

Di ring ilie post-Independence period, the out-look of Nasik and its 
sum imijines has been revolutionised. Orlhodoxy is fast decaying 
and >vilh it are disappearing the outmoded forms of religious practices 
and U'lil centres of religious devotion and training. The residential 
area ol' the once prosperous Bhataji Maharaj Math, on the banks of 
the ^Joja^ari, where Vedic studies were vigorously pursued is now 
oecu o: .; .! by a popular Marathi daily newspaper Gavkari, ably edited 
and utliciimtly conducted. Recently the Defence Ministry of the 
Gov. iiiinent of India established a factory for the manufacture of 
MICl icroplanes at Ozar, a village only a few miles off to the north¬ 
east III' Nasik. In spite of these changes, the historian- and even 
a modern artist—might cast a lingering look at old Nasik. with its 
trad tioii of over a thou.sand years, and rich with temples of ancient 
arch toil lire and dilapidated houses of mediaeval sawkars (linanciers). 
Nas k lias a message for both to ponder over. 

During Gandhiji’s leadership of the country, Nasik became wholly 
Conin i; is-rrinded, and among many others, the late Mr. B. S. Hiray 
disli igiiislicd himself as a leader of Congressmen in the district. He 
was i ho president of the Maharashtra Congress Committee. When 
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Congress decided to accept office and work the Provincial Autonomy, 
part of the Hoare Willingdon political reforms in 1947, Mr. Hiray 
was in the Assembly and worked as Parliamentary Secretary to 
Mr. K. M. Munshi who was Home Minister in the Kher Cabinet. 
The move for the reformation of India on the linguistic basis had 
begun and Mr. Hiray came to prominence as one of the leaders of the 
movement for a united Maharashtra. 

In the ministry formed after the 1951 election, Mr. Hiray became 
Revenue Minister. In the new election in 1956, after the reorgani.sa- 
lion of States, Mr, Hiray was returned to the legi.slature again. 

Nasik, like all other districts, has now settled down to ever- 
increasing development activities on several fronts under the five-year 
plans and has its share in the tremendous advance and progress which 
the State of Maharashtra has made in very many fields. 

^ 4e 4c 
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POPULATION 

Th; Pop’.i.ation of Nasik District as per the Census of 1961 is 
18.55 246 (m. 953.531 ; f. 901,715). It is distributed over an area of 
1569? 'I4 square kilometres (6061 square miles), so that the average 
popu l ion ()cr square kilometre comes to 119. Of this 74-40 per cent, 
is spi e d over the rural areas and the remaining 25-60 per cent over 
the i i lian areas. 

Varialion in Population; The first official enumeration of the 
distri t population was made in the 1872 Census according to which 
the till .I population of the district was 734,386 souls or ninety to the 
■squaimile. There was much of an early element in this population. 
Considerable changes have taken place from lime to time both as 
regar.ls ihe size as well as the character of the population since then. 
Table No, 1 shows the growth and the variation in population of the 
distri;:t rom decade to decade. 


TABLE No. 1— Growth AND Variahon IN Population, 
Nasik District. 1901-1961 


Yen 

(Males 4- Females) 


Population 

Total 

Decade 

variation 

Rate of 
variation 

1901 

,. (417,000 406,080) 

— 

823,080 



1911 

. . (461,57.1 -1 454,125) 

=5 

915,698 

-1- 92,618 

4 - 11-25 

1921 

.. (431,568 -1-414,215) 


845,783 

- 69,915 

— 7-64 

19.11 

. . (514,322 -t- 495,261) 

= 

1.009,583 

-h 163,800 

4 - 19-37 

1941 

.. (577,293 -1- 550,304) 


1,127,597 

-f 118,014 

4- 11-69 

195: 

. (730,927 + 698,989) 


1,429,916 

4 ,302,319 

4- 26-81 

196 

.. (953,531 -f 901,715) 


1,855,246 

4- 425,330 

+ 29-75 


It 'vil! Ik seen that except for the decade of 1911-21 when the severe 
influen/.T epidemic took a heavy toll of life, Ihe population of the 
distrii-'t liii.s increased all along, although not at a uniform rate. 
Durii g the decades of 1941-51 and 1951-61 it increased proportionately 
at higher rates, viz., by 26-81 per cent and 29-75 per cent, respectively. 
This was cue partly to the growth of Nasik and Malegaon cities and 
partlv ii) the control of epidemic and other diseases, especially after 
1950 Ihe 1951-61 decade variation for the district and talukas is 
given on next page. 
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Name of the 
dislrict/taluka 

Percentage 

variation 

(1951-611 

Name of the 
district/taluka 

Percentage 

variation 

(1951-61) 

Nasik District 

.. +29-75 

Chandor Taluka 

+27-88 

Baglana Taluka 

.. +27-91 

Nandgaon Taluka 

... +27-41 

Malegaon Taluka 

., + 48-81 

Nasik Taluka 

... +28-81 

Surgana Mahal 

.. +32-91 

Niphad Taluka 

... +24-26 

Kalvan Taluka 

.. + 32-78 

Yeola Taluka 

... + 16-91 

Peint Mahal 

.. +32-06 

Igatpuri Taluka 

... + 17-77 

Dindori Taluka 

.. + 28-26 

Sinnar Taluka 

... +24-37 


There are wide differences in the decade rates of variation of 
different talukas. Among these talukas Malegaon taluka has recorded 
the highest increase {viz., 48-81 per cent), while Yeola has recorded 
the lowest increase of 16-91 per cent. In Malegaon and Kalvan 
talukas the percentage variation is much highier than the district 
average. In Surgana and Peint Mahals also, the increase is more. 
The exceedingly high rate of growth in Malegaon taluka is due to the 
rapid growth of Malegaon city where population has increased by 
over 120 per cent in the last decade. Except Malegaon taluka, the 
high growth rates arc found in lalukLis with exclusively riir-al -areas 
predominantly inhabited by Scheduled Tribes. The latter are much 
benefited from anti-malaria and other similar campaigns of the Health 
Department, Nasik district, although highly urbanised, recorded 
a comparatively lower growth-rate. The taluka-wisc population for 
1951 and 1961 is given in table No. 2. 


TABLE No. 2— Population by Taluka in Nasik District 
IN 1951 AND 1961 


Niime of Taluka 


1951 



1961 


Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Baglana Taluka 

119,979 

60,506 

59,473 

153,470 

77,660 

75,810 

Malegaon Taluka.. 

210,347 

106,904 

103,443 

313,008 

161,696 

151,312 

Surgana Mali-al 

43,823 

22,816 

21,007 

58,247 

30,152 

28,095 

Kalvan Taluka .*. 

75,005 

38,018 

36,987 

99,593 

50,660 

48,933 

Peint Mahal 

51,815 

26,723 

25,092 

68,425 

35,203 

33,222 

Dindori Taluka .. 

87,405 

44,211 

43,194 

112,110 

56,500 

55,610 

Chandor Taluka .. 

75,798 

38,637 

37,161 

96,931 

49,415 

47,516 

Nandgaon Taluka.. 

95,133 

48,441 

46,692 

121,211 

62,425 

58,786 

Nasik Taluka 

254,076 

134,432 

119.644 

327,281 

174,667 

152,614 

Niphad Taluka 

124,727 

62,730 

61,997 

154,990 

78,565 

76,425 

Yeola Taluka 

88,379 

45,050 

43,329 

103,326 

52,373 

50,953 

Igatpuri Taluka .. 

96,162 

48,775 

47,387 

113,251 

57,240 

56,011 

Sinnar Taluka 

107,267 

53,684 

53,583 

133,403 

66,975 

66,428 
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As wcrnpured to the rise in population of the State (viz., 104 per 
rent) lie di'itrict shows a higher rise in population viz.. 125-4 per 
cent since 1901. 

The density of population in the district, too, has shown 
a sub'(.Jiitial rise especially during the last decade. From 23h jrer 
square mile (92 per square kilometre) in 1951 it has gone up to 309 
per squiie Jiiile (119 per square kilometre) in 1961. It has, however, 
alway.''. K-.ea lower than the State average. 

WitI in the district the density of population varied from 184 persons 
per scuaie mile in the exclusively rural area of Surgana mahal to 
624 person.s per square mile in the highly urbanised Nasik taluka in 
1961. T'lie diflerences correspond to those of topography and land 
uiilisaic.n In the western hilly talukas the density is lower while in 
the cei'lidl and eastern talukas it is comparatively higher because oi 
irrigation f.tcililies, intensive cultivation and existence of trade and 
manuf; cii i-jng centres. Malegaon. Nasik and Niphad talukas have 
densitii. s higher than the district average while all the remaining 
talukat li.ive densities lower than that average. The talukas having 
high jiercentage of population have also large density. More than 
one-thirc of '.he population is concentrated in Malegaon and Nasik 
talukas Ihe taluka-wisc density of population for 1961 is given 
below 

DiiNSiTV OF Population in Nasik District, 1961 


rafik i 'Mahal 

Baglrna Taluka 
Male,i;aon Taluka 
Surgana Mahal 
Kalvari raliika 
Feint Mahal 
Dindcri Taluka 
Chard 01 'laluka 

Urban and Rural Population, 1961: 25-60 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion of tilt district lives in urban and 74-40 in rural areas. The actual 
distribuinn of population is summarised in the statement below; — 

Disiribution of Rural and Urban Population. Nasik 
District, 1961 

Persons Males Females 

_(2)_ O) _ (4) 

T^l .. .. 1,855,246 953,531 901,715 

Urbi 1 .. .. 474,982 253,394 221,588 

Rurii .. .. 1,380.264 700,137 680,127 


( 1 ) 


Population 
per square mile 

Taluka/Mahal 

Population 
per square mi'e 

244 

Nandgaon Taluka 

281 

415 

Nasik Taluka 

624 

184 

Niphad Taluka 

371 

231 

Yeola Taluka 

253 

200 

Igatpuri Taluka 

300 

226 

Sinnar Taluka 

258 

262 

Nasik District 

309 
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The district has 11 talukas and 2 mahals. They are Baglana, 
Malegaon, Kalvan, Dindori, Chandor, Nandgaon, Nasik, Niphad, 
Yeola, Igatpuri, Sinnar, Surgana and Feint (of these the last two are 
mahals). The following tables show the rural and urban population 
of each taluka and mahal as enumerated in 1961 Census, as also the 
area, the number of houses and households, the total number of 
persons enumerated for each of them ; — 

TABLE No. 3— Urban Area, Houses ano Inmates, 

Nasik District, 1961 


District or Taluka 

Area in 
square 
miles 

No. of 
houses 

No. of 
house¬ 
holds 

Total number of persons enume¬ 
rated (including inmates of insti¬ 
tutions and houseless persons) 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

Baglana Taluka 

5-2 

2,123 

2,126 

12,506 

6,580 

5,926 

Malegaon Taluka.. 

9-3 

22,681 

23,215 

131,806 

69,523 

62,283 

Surgana Mahal 



. . . , 




Kalvan Taluka 

. . . , 






Feint Mahal 


. . • • 



> p • 


Dindori Taluka 

• < • • 

» . . ■ 


» • • • 

p . p p 


Chandor Taluka .. 

I4'3 

1,107 

1,289 

7,197 

3,795 

3,402 

Nandgaon Taluka.. 

27'1 

8.743 

8,863 

44,577 

23,333 

21,244 

Nasik Taluka 

53-9 

39,067 

39,468 

220,390 

120,247 

100,143 

Niphad Taluka 

2-4 

964 

983 

5,372 

2,841 

2,531 

Yeola Taluka 

2-6 

3,661 

3,697 

21,039 

10,574 

10,465 

Igatpuri Taluka 

4 0 

2,995 

3,019 

15,003 

7,840 

7,163 

Sinnar Taluka 

40 

3,197 

3,228 

17,092 

8,661 

8,431 


District or Taluka 

Houseless population 

Institutional 

population 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Baglana Taluka 

39 

28 

207 

20 

Malegaon Taluka 

292 

65 

289 

21 

Surgana Mahal 





Kalvan Taluka 


, . . . 



Feint Mahal 


.... 



Dindori Taluka 





Chandor Taluka 
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Nandgaon Taluka 

179 

63 

572 

120 

Nasik Taluka 

564 

279 

2,895 

541 

Niphad Taluka 

12 

5 

101 


Yeola Taluka 

1 


55 

25 

Igatpuri Taluka 

84 

60 

4 

3 

Sinnar Taluka 

11 

3 

37 

1 
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TAlil^E No. 4 —Rural Area, Houses and Inmates, 

Nasik District, 1961 

Total number of persons enu- 

Area in No. of merated (including inmates of ins- 

Iiisir ei/Ta!uka square , ‘ house- titutionsand houseless persons) 

miles holds- 


Persons Males Females 


Hag u 

la 1 aluka .. 

623-3 

23,429 

23,772 

140,964 

71,080 

69,884 

Ma 

ujn I'aluka.. 

744-9 

32,008 

32,963 

181,202 

92,173 

89,029 

Surra 

Mahal 

316-4 

11,225 

11,525 

58,247 

30,152 

28,095 

Kal-ii 

1 Takika 

431-0 

16,551 

17,145 

99,593 

50,660 

48,933 

I’ciiit 

MiilitJ 

341-8 

12,396 

13,520 

68,425 

35,203 

33,222 

liimli 

ri Talijka .. 

496-1 

19,360 

19,885 

112,110 

56,500 

55,610 

Cha u 

or I.rlukd .. 

355-5 

14,925 

15,241 

89,734 

45,620 

44,114 

Nani: 

atm Taluka.. 

403-6 

13,804 

13,966 

76,634 

39,092 

37,542 

Nasik 

1 ulu<a 

470-6 

18,711 

19,296 

106,891 

54,420 

52,471 

Niplia 

d Taluka 

415 0 

25,874 

26,409 

149,618 

75,724 

73,894 

Yen a 

lali.!<a 

406-1 

14,167 

14,438 

82,287 

41,799 

40,488 

Igatpi 

n Taluka .. 

373-3 

18,131 

18,739 

98,248 

49,400 

48,848 

Sinieu 

Taluka 

512-6 

19,408 

19,791 

116,311 

58,314 

57,997 



Houseless papulation 

Institutional population 


Males 

Females 

Mules 

Females 

Bagl.uia Taluka 

264 

238 

110 

24 

Mai. giic 11 Taluka 

481 

346 

36 

1 

Surg 1 ( 1:1 Maliul 

69 

66 

201 

96 

Kah-aii Taluka 

592 

478 

288 

99 

Peini M.ihal 

775 

551 

218 

73 

Dindori Taluka 

421 

367 

253 

34 

Charulin Taluka 

1,010 

335 



Nandiiaim Taluka 

170 

145 

8 

1 

Nasik f.ilukii 

553 

509 

437 

91 

Nipliail Taluka 

608 

534 

216 

74 

Yeolu 1 ill la 

310 

278 

1 


Igati'iiii Talrka 

339 

296 

20 

10 

Sinn, r lali.ika 

114 

111 

57 

19 


Urban Population : At the time the old Nasik district Gazetteer 
wa.s published (i.e., in 1883), there were six towns in Nasik district. 
All them had more than 5,0(X) people, but three of them had 
over lO.lXM) ix:ople. By 1961, the total urban population of the district 
was 4 74 9H2 (or 25-6 per cent) distributed over 15 towns. The latter 
included Nasik, Nasik Road, Devlali, Bhagur, Malegaon, Manmad, 
Yeola. Sinnar. Igatpuri, Nandgaon, Satana, Ravalgaon, Chandor, 
l.asalgaoti and Trimbak. Of these Nasik, Nasik Road, Devlali, Bhagur 
and Mii U gaon belonged to class I; Manmad and Yeola belonged to 
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class III; Sinnar, Igatpuri, Nandgaon, Satana and Ravalgaon belonged 
to class IV ; Chandor and Lasalgaon to class V and Trimbak to 
class VI. The frequency distribution of towns and their population is 
given in table No. 5. In 1901, there were 10 towns in the district. 
Their number remained almost constant upto 1941. It increased in 
1951 but again reduced in 1961 due to a change in the definition of 
urban areas and the consequent declassiiication of 1C towns* from 
the district. Lasalgaon was added as a new town in 1961. 

TABLE No 5— Frequency Distribution or Towns 
IN Nasik District, 1961 

Population 


Population 

Number of towns 

Male.s 

Females 

Total 

100,000 

, Nasik (Town Group) 

117,628 

97,948 

215,576 

and above 

(a) Nasik : Municipality 

68,1.14 

62,969 

1.11,103 


(/j) Nasik Road, Devlali 

21,521 

18,492 

40,013 


(c) Devlali ; Cantonment .. 

24,.128 

12,936 

37,264 


(J) Bhagur Municipality 

3,645 

3,551 

7,196 


Malegaon •. .Municipality 

64,128 

57,280 

121,408 

20,000 to 49,999 . 

. Nandgaon Taliika : Manmad 

16,5.16 

15,015 

31,551 


Manmad ; Municipality 

12,39.1 

11,177 

23,570 


Manmad : Non-niunlcipal . 

4,143 

3,838 

7,981 


Ycola Taluka : Yeola Munici¬ 
pality. 

10,574 

10,465 

21,039 

10,000 to 19,999 . 

Sinnar Taluka : Sinnar Muni¬ 
cipality. 

8,661 

8,431 

17,092 


Igatpuri Taluka ; Igatpuri 
Municipality. 

7,840 

7,163 

15,003 


Nandgaon Taluka ; Nand¬ 
gaon Municipality. 

6,797 

6,229 

13,026 


Baglana Taluka ; Satana 
Municipality. 

6,580 

5,926 

12,506 


Malegaon Taluka : Raval¬ 
gaon. 

5,395 

5,003 

10,398 

5,000 to 9,999 

Chandor Taluka : Chandor 

3.795 

3,402 

7,197 


Niphad Taluka ; Lasalgaon 

2,841 

2,531 

5,372 

Less than 5,000 . 

Nasik Taluka : Trimbak 
Municipality. 

2,619 

2,195 

4,814 


Of the urban centres mentioned above, Nasik city, the headquarters 
of the district, has grown very fast. In fact the population of the 
whole of the Na.sik town-group, which consists of Nasik city, Nasik 
Road, Devlali and Bhagur, has increased rapidly from 24,384 in 1901 


These were Arvi, I3rahmani;aon. Lohaner, Kalvan, Vadner, Bhairao, 
Chandori, Niphad, Ozar, Pimpalgaon Baswant, Vinchur. 
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to 2L' .S 76 O^r 784 01 per cent) in 1961. The next important town in the 
distric is Malegaon, which too has considerably grown over the past 
60 years. As a famous centre for the handloom and powerloom 
industi ics it ha.s attracted quite a large population from outside. Since 
1901, Is population increased by 537T8 per cent. Its increase, how¬ 
ever, V . is \'eiy .spectacular with a rate of 120-65 per cent during the 
last deLiide. Manmad, Nandgaon and Ravalgaon also have grown 
very f si Igaipuri which had shown an increase of 72-5 per cent in 
1941-5 has increased only by 6-4 per cent. 

In spile of the faster growth of urban population, the district is 
less ui sanised than the average for the State. Table No. 6 shows the 
growth c l ui-ban population in the district over the past 60 years. 



l AIlLE No. 6.- 

Growth of Urban 
Nasik District 

Population, 



Total 

Decade 

variation 

Percentage 



Year 

number of 
persons 

decade 

variation 

Males 

Females 

1901 

96,617 



49,467 

47,150 

1911 

99,485 

-1-2,868 

+2-97 

50,435 

49,050 

1921 

1.35,863 

-1-36,378 

+36-57 

71,688 

64,175 

1931 

144,846 

-1-8,983 

+6-61 

75,147 

69,699 

1941 

175,946 

+31,100 

+21-47 

92,895 

83,051 

1951 

369,950 

+ 194,004 

+ 110 26 

193,992 

175,958 

1961 

474,982 

+ 105,032 

+28-39 

253,394 

221,588 

The 

able indicates that 

there has 

been a net 

addition of 

378,365 


persons (males 203,927 and females 174,438) to the total population 
since IhOi I'he largest addition recorded was in 1951, when the 
percentage decade variation from 1941 was over 110. 

Rural 1‘opuliition : By 1882 there were 1,652 inhabited and alienated 
villages in the district with an average of 440 people to each village. 
Of these villages 638 had less than 200 inhabitants, 624 from 200 to 

500; 26 5 from 500 to 1,000 ; 93 from 1,000 to 2,000; 17 from 

2,000 to v'XIO; and 15 from 3,000 to 5,000. Although the number 

of villages in the district remained the same by 1961, their 

classificani III as per their population has altered a good deal owing 
to an ini reiise in population. The accompanying table (Table No. 7) 
gives the laluka-wise rural population as also its frequency distribution 
in the diurict as per 1961 Census. 

The rates of variation in rural population and the percentages of 
rural to c tal jxipulation of the district and the State since 1901 are 
given on I he next page. 


Vf 461:. 14 
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Nasik District Maharashtra 


Year 

Rate of 
variation 
in rural 
population 

Percentage 
of rural 
population 
to total 
population 

Rate of 
variation 
in rural 
population 

Percentage 
of population 
to total 
population 

1901 

* • ■ > > • 

18-26 

> • ■ • 

83-41 

1911 

.. -1-12-35 

89-14 

+ 12-68 

84-87 

1921 

.. —13-02 

83-94 

— 6-77 

81-50 

1931 

.. +21-81 

85-65 

+ 14-77 

81-40 

1941 

.. +10-05 

84-40 

+ 8-54 

78-89 

1951 

.. +11-38 

74-13 

+ 7-72 

71-25 

1961 

.. +30-22 

74-40 

+ 24-51 

71-78 


It is dear from the above table that the rates of variation of the 
rural population did not follow any trend. For example, in the 
decades 1901-11, 1921-31 and 1951-61 the rural population recorded 
higher rates of growth than those of urban population. From 1911 
till 1921 the percentage of rural population both for the district as 
well as the State decreased except during the slump years of 1930s. 
In 1951 the percentage of rural population fell steeply owing to the 
addition of 14 new towns to the urban areas. In 1961, on the other 
hand, an opposite trend was marked due to the declassification of 
10 towns, where population is now included in the rural population 
of the district. 

The distribution of population by size of villages for the district 


and the State 

is given below:- 

— 




Nasik District 

Maharashtra 

Size class 

Percentage 
of the number 
of villages 
to total number 
of villages 

Percentage 
of population 
to total rural 
population 

Percentage 
of the number 
of villages 
to total number 
of villages 

Percentage 
of population 
to total rural 
population 

Less than 500 

42-50 

14-29 

47-72 

15-02 

500—999 

32-14 

27-55 

28-55 

25-71 

1,000—1,999 

18-28 

29-32 

16-62 

28-55 

2,000-^,999 

6-11 

20-94 

6-18 

22-40 

5,000 and over 

0-97 

7-90 

0-93 

8-32 


Table No. 7 gives the classification of villages by population. 







TABLE No. 7 —Villages classified by Population, District Nasik, 1961 


population 
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Sinnar Taluka .. 101 58,314 57,997 6 374 433 15 2,653 2,594 34 12,245 12,357 
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It ivill Ixi seen from the table that the pattern of distribution of 
rural population closely corresponds to the average for the State. 
Villages vvii.h less than 1,000 population are 74-64 per cent of the 
total riurnber of villages in the district and have 41-84 per cent of 
the rui'.il population. For Maharashtra such villages make 76-27 per 
cent of the total number of villages, and account for 40-73 per cent 
of the lural population. Villages with more than 1,000 population 
are 25 36 per cent of the total number of villages and account for 
58-16 per cent of the district rural population. For the State such 
village-i make 23-73 per cent of the total number of villages and 
account for 59-27 per cent of the rural population of the State, More 
than half the rural population of the district is concentrated in 
villagis with population between 500 and 1,999. Villages with 5,000 
and I’ore ]X)puIation are less than one per cent but account for 
near! / 8 per cent of the district rural population. 

Th; irea, number of inhabited villages, total rural population, 
average pcjiulation per village and the number of villages per 100 
squaic miles are shown in the table that follows for the State, district 
and i'iich taliika separately. 


TABLE No. 8— Details about Rural Population, 
Nasik District 


Star i! 1) isf tict/Taluka 

Area in 
square 
miles 

Number of 
inhabited 
villages 

Rural 

population 

Average 
popula¬ 
tion per 
inhabited 
village 

Number of 
inhabited 
villages per 
100 square 
miles of 
rural area 

Ma-iarashlrii 

115,736-3 

35,851 

28,391,157 

792 

31 

NaMt. niiilrict 

5890-2 

1,652 

1,380,264 

836 

28 

Bim an;. Tiiiuka 

623-3 

152 

140,964 

927 

24 

Mak'!;i;’ri Takika .. 

744-9 

139 

181,202 

1,304 

19 

Siiri;;ui.i Mahal 

316-4 

158 

58,247 

369 

50 

Kal!i Taluka 

431-0 

159 

99,593 

626 

37 

Peii f Mah,il 

341-8 

149 

68.425 

459 

44 

Dir ter Taluka 

496-1 

122 

112,110 

919 

25 

Chaiii.Ur Taluka 

355-5 

102 

89,734 

880 

29 

Nai lipjon Taluka .. 

403-6 

80 

76,634 

958 

20 

Nasik Taluka 

470-6 

129 

166,891 

829 

27 

Nir Taluka 

415-0 

119 

149,618 

1,257 

29 

Ye(:l;i Taluka 

406-1 

117 

82,287 

703 

29 

Igalpiui Taluka 

373-3 

125 

98,248 

786 

33 

Sinuar Taluka 

512-6 

101 

116.311 

1,152 

20 
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Population by Afe Distribution : Distribution of population accord¬ 
ing to age-groups at each Census helps to determine the trend in the 
size of the working population of the district. Table No. 9 gives 
a distribution of district population by five year age-groups. 


TABLE No. 9— Population by Age-group, Nasik District, 1961 


Age-group 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Total population 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

All ages 

.. Total 

1,855,246 

953,511 

901,715 


Rural 

1,380,264 

700,137 

680,127 


Urban ,. 

47,982 

253,394 

221,588 

0-9 

.. Total 

577,837 

291,408 

286,429 


Rural 

436,053 

219,304 

216,749 


Urban .. 

141,784 

72,104 

69,680 

10-14 

.. Total 

208,676 

110,450 

98,226 


Rural 

154,183 

81,586 

72,597 


Urban .. 

54,493 

28,864 

25,629 

15-19 

.. Total 

155,645 

80,277 

75,368 


Rural 

112,087 

55,618 

56,469 


Urban .. 

43,558 

24,659 

18,899 

20-24 

.. Total 

160,445 

78,127 

82,318 


Rural 

112,013 

61,550 

60,463 


Urban .. 

48,432 

26,577 

21,855 

25-29 

.. Total 

158,916 

80,924 

77,992 


Rural 

117,213 

59,079 

58,134 


Urban .. 

44,703 

21,845 

19,858 

30-34 

Total 

126,687 

66,832 

59,855 


Rural 

92,600 

47,822 

44,778 


Urban 

34,087 

19,010 

15,077 

35-39 

.. Total 

108,936 

58,054 

50,882 


Rural 

81,757 

42,761 

38,996 


Urban 

27,176 

15,293 

11,886 

40-44 

.. Total 

85,222 

44,234 

40,988 


Rural 

63,107 

31,978 

31,129 


Urban .. 

22,116 

12,256 

9,859 

45-49 

.. Total 

78,483 

42,380 

36,103 


Rural 

61,085 

32,703 

28,332 


Urban .. 

17,398 

9,677 

7.721 

50-54 

.. Total 

59,717 

31,896 

27,821 


Rural 

45,055 

23,856 

21,199 


Urban .. 

14,662 

8,040 

6,622 
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TABLE No. 9~contd. 


Agegrojp 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 


Total population 



Persons 

Males 

Females 

SS-^9 

.. Total 


43.362 

23.764 

19,598 


Rural 


34.388 

18,864 

15,524 


Urban 


8,974 

4,900 

4,074 

ea-^A 

.. Total 


39.124 

19,558 

19,566 


Rural 


29.936 

14,976 

14,960 


Urban 


9.188 

4,582 

4,606 

65-1,9 

Total 


21.366 

10,798 

10,568 


Rural 


17.131 

8,625 

8,506 


Urban 


4.235 

2,173 

2,062 

70 e 

Total 


29.947 

14,332 

15,615 


Rural 


23.053 

11,063 

11,990 


Urban 


6.894 

3.269 

3,625 

Agt not stated 

.. .. Total 


883 

497 

386 


Rural 


603 

352 

251 


Urban 


280 

145 

135 

It indicates 

an increase from 

14-56 per cent to 

15-83 per cent for 

males and from 1S<28 per cent 

to 

16-61 per cent 

for females in the 

profmrtion of 

children aged 0- 

-4 

since 1951. In the age-group of 


5 — 14, allhough the males have followed the same trend, the proportion 
of females is almost the same as in 1951. The proportion of age-group 
0—14 in, I%1 is larger both for males and females than in 1951. The 
proportion of persons in the older age-group has also increased for 
both males and females. Consequently, the proportion of persons in 
the working age-group 15 — 59 has decreased both for males and 
femi'les. Comparison with the age structure of the State reveals that 
the district population is more youthful than the average for the State. 

Sex-ratios for the age-groups of population in rural and urban 
areas are given below : — 


Age-group 



Total 

Rural 

Urban 

0-14 

.. 


957 

962 

944 

1.5-.14 

. 


965 

1,027 

822 

15-59 



876 

901 

801 

60 - 


. . 

1,624 

1,023 

1,027 

All ages 


. . 

946 

971 

874 
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It will be seen that except for the 60+ age-group, the rural sex-ralio 
is higher than the corresponding urban sex-ratio in all the age-groups. 
It is highest in the age-group of 15 — 34 and lowest in the age-group 
of 35 — 59. 

Sex-ratios for total, urban and rural areas for all the age-groups 
together since 1901 shows a variation from 946 to 984 for the district 
as against a variation between 936 and 976 for the State as can be 
seen from table No. 10 given below : — 

TABLE No. 10— Sex-ratios in Nasik District 
AND THE State 


Year 


Nasik District 

Maharashtra 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

1901 


974 

977 

953 

978 

1,002 

866 

1911 


984 

985 

973 

966 

1,000 

796 

1921 


960 

973 

895 

950 

994 

776 

1931 


963 

969 

928 

947 

987 

790 

1941 


953 

965 

894 

949 

996 

810 

1951 


956 

974 

907 

941 

1,000 

807 

1961 


946 

971 

874 

936 

995 

801 


The sex-ratio has been expressed in terms of a number of females 
per 100 males population. It will be seen that except the 1901 Census, 
all the Censuses show a higher sex-ratio for the district than that for 
the State. In 1911, the district sex-ralio was nearest to equality. The 
rural sex-ratio of the district has always been lower and the urban 
sex-ratio has always been higher than the corresponding average 
sex-ratios for the State. The reason for the difference between the 
rural and the urban sex-ratios is due probably to the migration of 
males from the rural to the urban areas. 

Within the district the sex-ratio varies considerably, from 874 in 
Nasik taluka to 992 in Sinnar taluka. The difference between the 
rural and urban areas in Sinnar taluka is very small but in Yeola 
taluka it is very high, the highest in the district. The low urban 
.sex-ratio in Nasik taluka is due to the inclusion of Nasik city in 
Nasik taluka. The differences in the rural-urban sex-ratios in other 
talukas are due to the migration. 

Migration: Migration which means movement of persons from 
and into the district has a great effect on the size of its population. 
The number of people who have migrated is determined from the 
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enunitTLilian of people at places of birth and other places. The 
following table gives the proportion of population by places of birth 
in the <listt'ict as per the 1961 Census: — 


TABLE No. 11— Proportion of Population by Place 
OF Birth, Nasik District, 1961 



Total 

population 

At place 
of birth 

Elsewhere 
in the 
District 

Outside 
the district 
but in 

Maharashtra 

Out of 
Maha¬ 
rashtra 

Pt Ml ns 

1,855,246 

1,058,383 

568,078 

170,631 

57,592 


953,531 

650,257 

191,242 

74,533 

37,255 

Fi"V.1!E1S 

901,715 

408,126 

376,836 

96,098 

20,337 

PerciniuBC to total 
popiil:! 1 ion— 

Pf sons 

100-00 

57 07 

30-63 

9-20 

3-10 

Males 

100-00 

68-21 

20-06 

7-82 

3-91 

Fc.'iuiles 

100 00 

45-28 

41-80 

10-66 

2-26 


In (he 1961 Census a total of 1,058,383 persons or 57-07 of the 
distric t population were enumerated at places of birth. The percentage 
of m ili-s enumerated at places of birth is higher, viz., 68-21 than 
that i f the females, viz., 45-28. This is due to the fact that a number 
of wi men married outside their places of birth. The movement of 
femal;-:. :in marriage is. however, mostly restricted to the district as 
could l:c seen from a very high proportion of females born in the 
dislrii t. Females out-number males even among persons born in other 
distric t :if Maharashtra. Among the migrants from outside the State 
males i leary show a preponderance over females. 

Frc V; the point of view of the economic activity, the percentage 
of non- corkers is lower in the population born at places other than the 
place 't enumeration. Cultivators have a higher percentage of 
those l orn at the place of enumeration. Agricultural workers appear 
to be m grating within the district. 15-15 per cent of the males bom 
outsiik' ni: district are engaged in such manufacturing industries as 
/;/c//-iii. king, powerloom, sugar, etc. The migrants from outside the 
distrii i arc engaged more in non-agricultural sections, many of them 
being ::: other services. 

Marital status: As in other aspects, population by marital status 
indiciiits significant changes during the past decade or so. Table 
No. 12 gives the distribution of the district population by marital 
status fur 1961. 
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TABLE No. 12— Age and Marital 



Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Total population 


Marital status 

Ato-graup 


Never married 


Penoni 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

All ages 

Total .. 

1,855,246 

953,531 

901,715 

District Total 

507,338 379,058 


Rural .. 

1,380,264 

700,137 

680,127 

358,372 

276,410 


Urban.. 

474,982 

253,394 

221,588 

148.966 

102,648 

0-9 

Total .. 

577,837 

291,408 

286,429 

291.408 

286,429 


Rural .. 

436,053 

219,408 

216,749 

219,304 

216.749 


Urban.. 

141,784 

72,104 

69,680 

72,104 

69,680 

10-14 

Total .. 

208,676 

110,450 

98,206 

107,441 

76,223 


Rural .. 

154,183 

81,586 

72,897 

79,037 

52,998 


Urban .. 

54,493 

28,864 

25,629 

28,404 

23.225 

15-19 

Total .. 

155,645 

80,287 

75,368 

62,448 

l2,694 


Rural .. 

112,087 

55,618 

56,469 

40,874 

5,322 


Urban .. 

43,558 

24,659 

18,899 

21,574 

7,372 

20-24 

Total .. 

160,445 

78,127 

82,318 

27,608 

2,083 


Rural .. 

112,016 

51,550 

60.463 

12,998 

649 


Urban.. 

48,432 

26,577 

21,855 

14,610 

1,434 

25-29 

Total .. 

158,916 

80.924 

77,992 

8,795 

532 


Rural ,. 

117,213 

59,079 

58,134 

3,186 

199 


Urban .. 

41,703 

21,845 

19,858 

5,609 

333 

30-34 

Total ., 

126,687 

66,832 

59,855 

3,272 

217 


Rural .. 

92.600 

47,822 

44,778 

916 

83 


Urban.. 

34,087 

19,010 

15,077 

2,356 

134 

35-39 

, Total ,. 

108,936 

58,054 

50,882 

1,911 

122 


Rural 

181,757 

42,761 

38,996 

535 

42 


Urban .. 

72,279 

15,293 

11,886 

1,376 

80 

4044 

Total .. 

85,222 

44,234 

40,988 

1,340 

94 


Rural .. 

63,107 

31.978 

31,129 

333 

48 


Urban.. 

23,151 

12,256 

9,859 

1,007 

46 

4549 

. Total .. 

78.483 

48,380 

36,103 

868 

60 


Rural .. 

61.085 

32,703 

28,382 

279 

20 


Urban.. 

17,398 

9,677 

7,721 

589 

40 

50-54 

Total .. 

5.717 

31,896 

27,821 

693 

65 


Rural .. 

45,005 

23,856 

21,199 

188 

25 


Urban.. 

14,662 

8,040 

6,622 

505 

40 

55-59 

Total .. 

43.362 

23,764 

19,598 

404 

24 


Rural .. 

34.388 

18,864 

15,525 

142 

12 


Urban.. 

8.974 

4,900 

4,074 

262 

12 

60-64 

. Total .. 

39,124 

19,558 

19,566 

393 

64 


Rural ,. 

29.936 

14>976 

14,960 

120 

9 


Urban.. 

9,188 

4,582 

4,606 

273 

55 

65-59 

Total .. 

21,366 

10,798 

10,568 

138 

33 


Rural .. 

17,131 

8,625 

8,506 

57 

8 


Urban.. 

4,235 

2,173 

2,062 

81 

25 

70+ 

Total .. 

29.947 

14,332 

15,615 

189 

67 

Rural .. 

23,053 

11,063 

11,990 

86 

8 


Urban.. 

6,894 

3,269 

3,625 

103 

59 

Age not stated . 

Total .. 

883 

497 

386 

430 

351 


Rural .. 

603 

352 

251 

317 

238 


Urban.. 

280 

145 

135 

113 

113 
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Status, Nasik District, 1961 


Mcrital tutiu 


Widowed 

Divorced or separated 

Uaipecificd lUtw 

MalM 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Malta 

Females 

Males 

Females 

418,?63 

428,835 

23,608 

88,003 

3.771 

5,555 

451 

264 

321,S2: 

332,635 

17,252 

66,948 

2,850 

4,004 

141 

130 

96.W41 

96.200 

6,356 

21,055 

921 

1,551 

310 

134 

2.H63 

21,624 

11 

144 

10 

168 

125 

67 

2,«)8 

19,299 

10 

126 

8 

142 

23 

32 


2,325 

1 

18 

2 

26 

102 

35 

17,457 

61,350 

135 

432 

171 

850 

66 

42 

14.468 

50,124 

109 

340 

149 

658 

18 

25 

2 «9 

11,226 

26 

92 

22 

192 

48 

17 

49.344 

78,098 

547 

957 

589 

1,141 

39 

39 

37,705 

58,278 

388 

714 

449 

807 

10 

15 

11,639 

19,820 

159 

243 

140 

334 

29 

24 

70,227 

74,674 

1,027 

1.782 

849 

974 

26 

30 

54,525 

55,931 

704 

1,326 

655 

664 

9 

14 

15,702 

18,743 

323 

456 

194 

310 

17 

16 

61,788 

55,901 

1.110 

2,998 

623 

731 

39 

10 

45.7.56 

42,030 

772 

2,145 

460 

516 

18 

4 

16,1.32 

13,871 

338 

851 

163 

215 

21 

6 

54.320 

45,384 

1,340 

4,813 

445 

545 

38 

19 

4C',95.-i 

34.952 

925 

3,607 

332 

387 

16 

8 

13,367 

10,432 

415 

1,206 

113 

157 

22 

11 

40 . 7:7 

33,179 

1.775 

7,316 

315 

392 

27 

7 

30.127' 

25,510 

1.280 

5,290 

225 

274 

13 

7 

10,650 

7,669 

495 

2.026 

90 

118 

14 


38,959 

25,604 

2,274 

10.124 

257 

301 

22 

14 

30.52.3 

20,505 

1,707 

7,627 

189 

225 

5 

5 

8,4.3(i 

5,099 

567 

2.497 

68 

76 

17 

9 

28.228 

15,396 

2,784 

12,158 

174 

191 

17 

11 

2 : 1,579 

12,133 

1,950 

8,907 

135 

128 

4 

6 

r ,<t49 

3,263 

834 

3,251 

39 

63 

13 

5 

20,424 

8,442 

2,807 

11,024 

116 

101 

13 

7 

16,492 

6,148 

2,135 

8,580 

89 

80 

6 

4 

,932 

1,594 

672 

2,444 

27 

21 

7 

3 

15,754 

5,188 

3,286 

14,228 

106 

81 

19 

5 

i:;.;363 

4,054 

2,403 

10,832 

82 

62 

8 

3 

:i.:39i 

1,134 

883 

3,396 

24 

19 

11 

2 

8,434 

2,112 

2,175 

8,378 

44 

42 

7 

3 

6,871 

1,665 

1,661 

6.798 

34 

33 

2 

2 

1..563 

447 

514 

1,580 

10 

9 

5 

1 

9,729 

1.854 

4,335 

13,649 

71 

38 

8 

7 

■7,72.3 

1,296 

3,206 

10,655 

43 

28 

5 

3 

7,006 

558 

1,129 

2.994 

28 

10 

3 

4 

59 

29 

2 

2 

1 

1 

5 

3 

29 

10 

2 

1 



4 

2 

30 

19 

.... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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It indicates in the first instance that the proportion of never married 
has increased for both males and females in the district. In the case 
of males it has increased from 49-71 per cent in 1951 to 53-23 per 
cent ill 1961 ; in the case of females it has increased from 38-19 
per cent to 42-05 per cent during the same period. The proportion 
of the widowed, on the contrary, has decreased from 3-31 per cent to 
2-48 per cent for males and from 1203 per cent to 9-79 per cent for 
females since 1951. The proportion of divorced or separated has 
increased only slightly. The proportion of married due to these 
changes, therefore, has gone down by 2-94 and 2-04 per cent for 
males and for females respectively. 

Secondly, since 1951 there is a rise in the age at marriage of the 
population. This is clear from the fact that the proportion of never 
married in age-groups of 0—14 and 15 — 34 has increased for both 
the sexes in the past decade. 

The proportion of the number of children (0 — 4 years) per 1,000 
women shows an increase from 1951 to 1961. The following table 
indicates the number of children in 0 — 4 years age-group per 100 
women of 15 — 44 years age-group, the number of children in 0 — 4 
years age-group per 1,000 married women of 15 — 44 years age-group 
and the number of widows per 1,000 married women (in 15—44 
years age-group) for 1951 and 1961* : — 


Number of Number of Number of 
children 0—4 children 0—4 widows per 1,000 

years age-group years age-group married women 
per 1,000 women per 1,000 married (both in 15—44 
of 15—44 women of 15—44 years age-group) 

years age-group years age-group 


1951 District— 

Total 

689 

779 

83 

1961 District— 

Total 

776 

862 

52 

Rural 

782 

850 

50 

Urban 

757 

902 

60 


The -above table also indicates that the child woman ratio for 
rural areas is higher than for urban areas. When it is standardised 
for only married women of 15—44 years age-group, it is higher in 
urban areas. This may indicate either a higher fertility or a higher 
survival rate in urban areas of the district. From 1951 to 1961, the 
ratio has increased from 689 to 776. It may be due both to a higher 
birth-rate and somewhat reduced infant mortality. 


Adopted from District Census Handbook. Nasik District, 1961, p. 20. 
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Tht table further shows that the number of widows per 1,000 married 
wome i in the age-group of 15—44 has reduced from 83 in 1951 to 
52 in 1961. It also indicates a higher incidence of widowhood in 
urban over the rural areas of the district. 

Literacy: Since 1901 there has been a considerable growth of 
literacy in the district. This is due firstly to the educational progress 
achieveil since 1930 and secondly to the introduction of compulsory 
educaiioii by the State after Independence. The percentage of literacy 
of the total population has increased from 4-31 in 1901 to 26-89 
in 19f)l. A.ihough the percentage of literacy is more for males, the 
literacy I'ate is higher for females. Geographically, the literacy rates 
are tin; highest nearabout Nasik city and lower beyond this region. 
But ill the hilly regions they drop considerably owing to the inhabita¬ 
tion It laige proportions of Scheduled Tribes population. Within 
the ilisirict, therefore, Nasik taluka shows the highest literacy for 
both males and females due to its very large urban population, 
when as Siirgana mahal and Peint taluka give very low literacy 
perce iiages, viz., 8-08 and 8-83 respectively, for 1961, due to their 
hilly regions. Niphad taluka has the highest 27-41 per cent literacy 
for riir.il areas. In urban areas Nasik taluka naturally ranks the 
first n literacy. Next to it is Malegaon, with its large proportion of 
urban population. Table No. 13 gives the taluka-wise literacy both 
for niiik'S and females in the urban and rural areas of the district 
in 1961. 

TABLE No. 13— Age, Sex and Education in 
Nasik District (Urban), 1961 


Age-groii[) 

Total population 

Illiterate 

Literate (without 
educational level) 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

Males Females 

Males Females 

All ag:s 

474,982 

DISTRICT URBAN 

253,394 221,588 103,873 

152,463 

48,583 

29,953 

0-4 

73,761 

37,315 

36,446 

37,315 

36,446 



5-9 

68,023 

34,789 

33,234 

21,984 

22,632 

12,075 

10,078 

10-14 

54,493 

28,864 

25,629 

4,906 

8,485 

9.629 

6,964 

15-19 

43,558 

24.659 

18,899 

3,567 

8,512 

2,835 

2,271 

20-24 

48,432 

26,577 

21,855 

4,979 

12,123 

3,829 

2,672 

25-29 

41.703 

21,845 

19,858 

5,354 

12,587 

3,778 

2,293 

30-34 

34,087 

19,010 

15,077 

4,848 

10,347 

3,733 

1,606 

35-^ 

49,294 

27,549 

21,745 

8,268 

16,451 

5,779 

2,080 

45-59 

41,034 

22,617 

18,417 

8,242 

15,383 

4,665 

1,405 

60-1- 

20,317 

10,024 

10,293 

4,298 

9,367 

2,251 

580 

Age rni stated .. 

280 

145 

135 

112 

130 

9 

4 
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As compared to the State averages, however, the district shows lower 
literacy rates because of the large proportion of scheduled tribes in 
its total population. 

The percentages of literates by age-groups for the district total, 
rural and urban areas are given in the following table : — 


♦TABLE No. 14— Percentages of Literates by Age-groups, 
Nasik District, 1961 


Age- 

groups 

Persons 

Males 

Fe¬ 

males 

Per¬ 

sons 

Males 

Fe¬ 

males 

Per¬ 

sons 

Males 

Fe¬ 

males 

All ages .. 

26-89 

39-36 

13-71 

20-30 

32-24 

8-02 

46-02 

59-01 

31-19 

0-4 

.... 

.... 

... - 

.... 

.... 


.... 

.... 


5-14 .. 

34-52 

43-68 

24-75 

28-41 

38-89 

17-26 

52-65 

57-76 

47-14 

15-34 .. 

37-71 

56-84 

17-90 

27-99 

47 03 

9-45 

62-86 

79-64 

42-44 

35-59 .. 

23-93 

39-16 

6-53 

16-79 

29-83 

2-31 

46-48 

67-09 

20-74 

60+ 

15-76 

29-35 

2-49 

10-84 

21-32 

0-60 

32-74 

5712 

9-00 


The highest literacy percentage is 37-71 in the age-group of 15—34. 
It is for the whole district with urban and rural areas combined 
together. The same age-group indicates highest percentages for males 
in the urban as well as in the rural areas. In case of females 
the highest literacy percentage is in the age-group of 5—^14. This 
indicates an improvement in female literacy in recent years possibly 
due to the introduction of compulsory primary education. Percentages 
of literacy are considerably low in the age-group of 60 and above for 
females in the urban and rural areas. 

Languages: Marathi is the principal language in the district. It is 
the mother-tongue of 1,626,763 people or 87-7 per cent of the district 
population as per the 1961 Census. It is spoken more in rural areas. 
Urdu has the second largest number of speakers and is the mother- 
tongue of 1,34,379 people. Unlike Marathi it is spoken more in 
urban than in rural areas. Hindi, although spoken by a comparatively 
small (2-5) percentage of the population, ranks third so far as the 
number of its speakers arc concerned. It is also spoken more in 
the rural areas. In case of other minority languages, they are spoken 
more in urban areas since people speaking them are mostly concen¬ 
trated in urban areas. The following table gives the distribution of 
languages in the urban and rural areas of the district as per the 
1961 Census. 


♦Adopted from District Census Handbook, Nasik, 1961. 
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TAEILE No. 15 —Distribution of Languages in 
Nasik District, 1961 



Total 

Percentage 
to total 
population 


Rural 


Per cent 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Gujarati 

14,067 

0-76 

1,466 

997 

2,463 

0-18 

Hindi 

45,537 

2-45 

6,990 

6,365 

13,355 

0-97 

Kannada 

2,172 

0-12 

807 

194 

1,001 

0-07 

Marathi 

1,626,763 

87-68 

677.317 

660,183 

1,337,500 

96-90 

Puryabi 

6,114 

0-33 

68 

14 

82 

0-01 

Sindh i 

7,735 

0-42 

114 

46 

160 

0-01 

Tamil 

3,273 

0-18 

25 

26 

51 


Telutt'u 

7,445 

0-40 

1,460 

1,432 

2,892 

0-21 

Urdu 

134,379 

7-24 

10,599 

9,902 

20,501 

1-49 

OtheiK 

7,761 

0-42 

1,291 

968 

2,259 

0 16 

All language: . . 

1,855,246 

100-00 

700,137 

680,127 

1,380,264 

100-00 


Urban 



Males 

Females 

Total 


Gujarati 

6,212 

5,392 

11,604 

2-44 

Hindi 

19,582 

12,600 

32,182 

6-78 

Kaniiad.i 

771 

400 

1,171 

0 25 

Marathi 

150,405 

138,858 

289,263 

60 90 

Pun.iahl 

4,347 

1,685 

6,032 

1-27 

Sindtii 

3,860 

3,715 

7,575 

1-59 

Tatr il 

2,254 

968 

3,222 

0-68 

Telu^u 

2,630 

1,923 

4,553 

0-96 

Urdu 

59,864 

54,014 

113,878 

23-97 

Others 

3,469 

2,033 

5,502 

1-16 

All ianguages 

253,394 

221,588 

474,982 

100-00 


As ccimparcd to the 1901 and 1951 Census Statistics, the number 
of sp!;ak;rs tor each of the languages spoken in the district as per the 
1961 t cnsu5. shows a marked difference. Thus, the proportion of 
Mara lii-.speiikers has decreased from 92 per cent in 1901 to 89-44 per 
cent in 1951 and still further to 87-68 per cent in 1961. On the 
contrary, the proportion of Urdu-speakers has increased from 5-76 
per cent in 1951 to 7-24 per cent in 1961. This might be due to 
the fact that a number of Muslims who had returned Marathi as 
their nuither-tongue in 1951 have returned Urdu in 1961. As regards 
the Hindi sixakers, their percentage decreased from 6-79 per cent in 
1901 to 2-24 in 1951 but increased to 2-45 in 1961. It was also 
obseived that both in the urban as well as in the rural areas, the 
male speakers have out-numbered the female speakers for each of 
the languages spoken in the district, except for Tamil in the rural 


areas. 
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The comparative position of the languages in 1901, 1951 and 1961 
is given below : — 


Language 


Percentage to total population 

1901 1951 1961 

Gujarati 


0-50 

0-80 

0-76 

Hindi 


6-79 

2-24 

2-45 

Kannada 


0-02 

008 

012 

Marathi 


92 00 

89 44 

87-68 

Punjabi 


. . .... 

0-37 

0-33 

Sindhi 



0 55 

0-42 

Tamil 


0-02 

0-16 

0-18 

Telugu 


0-22 

0-30 

0-40 

Urdu 



5-76 

7-24 

Others 


0-45 

0-30 

0-42 

All languages 


100 00 

100 00 

100-00 


Population by Religion: As elsewhere in Maharashtra, Hindus 
predominated in Nasik district in 1872, for, out of the total population 
of 1,576,430 souls, Hindus alone numbered 693,335 or 43-98 per cent 
of it. Among other communities 32,148 were Muslims, 1,064 Christians 
and 130 Parsis, Although the number of persons in each of these 
religions increased along with the increase in the district population 
since 1872 as can be seen from the accompanying table, their propor¬ 
tion to total population has remarkably changed owing to a number 
of factors such as movement or migration of people from and to the 
district, revival of Buddhism and number of Hindus returning them¬ 
selves as Buddhists, accordingly, treatment for Jain as a separate 
religion, and so on. The distribution of people as per their religions 
by rural and urban areas has also undergone considerable change as 
shown in the following table : — 

TABLE No. 16— Distribution by Religion, 

Nasik District 

Percentage of each 


religion in 


Religion 

1901 

1961 

Rural—Urban 

rural 

areas 

urban 

areas 

Buddhists 


5-97 

(5-75—6-63) 

71-57 

28-43 

Christians 

0-35 

0 47 

(0-06—1-64) 

10-06 

89-94 

Hindus 

.. 93-32 

84-97 

(92-04—64-42) 

80-59 

19-41 

Jains 

0-92 

0-81 

(0-51—1-70) 

46-45 

53-55 

Muslims 

5-33 

7-52 

(1-63—24-63) 

16-13 

83-87 

Others 

0-08 

0-26 

(0-01—0-98) 

2-17 

97-29 

All religions 

.. 100-00 

100-00 

(100-00—100-00) 

74-40 

25-60 
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In 19(51, 1,576,430 people or 85 per cent of the population reported 
their i.'h^'iori as Hindu. Their percentage has gone down by about 
9 per cent since 1901 because some persons belonging to Hindu 
Sehedi k J Qistes returned their religion as Buddhists or Nav-Bauddhas. 
Muslim' nuiibering 139,487 or 7-52 per cent of the population in 
the dis ii'-t hnvc gained by 2T9 per cent over their proportion in 1901. 
The pi (i]iortioii of Christians, likewise, has increased although slightly 
from (I'ki |X'i- cent in 1901 to 0-47 in 1961. 

By i ‘Ui tliiie were 8 religious communities in the district. Of these 
Hindu '\ith 1.576,430 persons or 85 per cent of the entire population 
were iti niaKirity. Other communities have comparatively smaller 
numer i I strength as can be seen from the following table fNo. 17) : — 

TAl I i; No. 17 Population by Religion, Nasik Distkici, 1961 


Rural Urban 


R iii;i Xi 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

- Total 

Bil .! 1 !,t-; 

39,141 

40,191 

15,955 

15,557 

110,844 

Chii.iiins 

469 

402 

4,270 

3,519 

8,660 

Hii.i: 1. > 

645,308 

625,132 

163,950 

142,040 

1,576,430 

Jail s 

3,592 

3,403 

4,364 

3,701 

15,060 

levs 

3 


14 

13 

30 

M( >1 i 1 s 

11,5.37 

10,960 

61,504 

55,486 

139,487 

Sikhs 

50 

19 

2,945 

966 

3,980 

Zorci;is:ri;,i,is 

36 

20 

392 

306 

754 

Ot;:i.'i , 

1 




1 

Tell 

1 . . 700,137 

680,127 

253,394 

221,588 

1,855,246 

Disti l lit cii 

of population 

of each 

religion 

by urban 

and rural 


areas n.'icalcs that 9204 per cent of the Hindus are from the rural 
areas r 1 (i‘1-42 from the urban areas. Buddhists account for 5-75 per 
cent ii ilmI areas and 663 percent in urban areas. Muslims account 
for 7-‘ ? rer cent of the district population. Of this 1-63 per cent 
live in i la ureas but make as much as 24-63 per cent in urban areas. 
As ag; II 'I. Hindus and Buddhists, Muslims, Jains and Christians are 
found n , re in urban areas. The Christians are the most urbanised 


firoLip .ii 

i.i Ifie Hindus the least 

urbanised. 



The 1 . 

1 mparative position of 

the religions in 

1901 and 

1961 

as folio- 

■ .... 





Pereentasic to 


PL-rccnlape to 


total population 


total population 


1901 1961 


1901 

1961 

Budtihi, 

i. 5-97 

Muslims 

5-33 

7-52 

Chrisi i.i 

u . . 0-35 0-47 

Others 

0-08 

0-26 

Hind c. 

93-32 84-97 

All religions 

.. 100-00 

100-00 

Jains 

0 92 0-81 





* From District Census Handbook Nasik, 1961 

Vf 4(il:!--I.'5 
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It will be seen that over the last sixty years, the percentage o[ 
population of all the religions except that of Hindus has increased. 
The percentage of Hindus has gone down from 93-32 per cent in 
1901 to 84-97 per cent in 1961. This drop is due to Hindu 
Scheduled Castes returning their religion as Buddhist or Nav- 
Bauddha in 1961. 

As regards the sex-ratios, the Buddhists with J012 have the 
largest .sex-ratio. They are followed by Hindus, other religions, 
Muslims. Jains and Christians with 948, 946. 910, 893 and 827 as 
their sex-ratios respectively. The high sex-ratio for Buddhist is due 
to more of their males going out of the district for jobs. The Christians 
are having the lowest sex-ratio due, perhaps, to the immigration of 
Christian males from outside the district especially in Devlali Canton¬ 
ment and Nasik Road-Devlali. 

A taluka-wise distribution of the population indicates that except 
for Jain religion, Nasik taluka has the largest number of people for 
each of the religions. Jains are comparatively more in Malegaon. 
Next to Nasik, Malegaon taluka abounds in Buddhists and Muslim 
population, as does Nandgaon in case of Christians and the Sikhs 
This is clear from the following table ; — 

TABLE No. 18— Taluka-wise PoPULATtoN FOR EACH Religion, 
Nasik District, 1961 


Taluka/ 
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5 
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Ut 
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Total 

Baglana . . 

6,051 

43 

143,677 

762 


3,033 

4 



153,470 

Malegaon. 

15,347 

129 

212,310 

2,888 


82,317 

17 



313,008 

Surgana . . 

58 

7 

57,879 

72 


199 


32 


58,247 

Kalvan .. 

3,447 

26 

94,582 

376 


1,160 

2 



99,593 

Peint 

220 

7 

67.453 



745 




68,425 

Oindori .. 

8,356 

9 

101,844 

803 


1,090 

8 



112,110 

Chandor.. 

8,531 

6 

85,126 

682 


2,578 

8 



96,931 

Nandgaon 

11,803 

2,095 

96,932 

2,046 

5 

8,035 

267 

28 


121,211 

Nasik 

24,483 

5,362 

239,460 

2,789 

6 

10,905 

3,622 

653 

1 

327,281 

Niphad .. 

6,757 

1 ’ 

141,463 

2,143 


4,795 

11 

3 


154,990 

Yeola 

7,282 

177 

86,354 

842 


8,656 

9 

6 


103,326 

Igatpuri .. 

9,949 

610 

98,120 

1,323 

19 

3,166 

32 

32 


113,251 

Sinnar 

8,560 

71 

121,630 

334 


2,808 




133,403 


Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes: There were ten castes 
described under the ‘ Depressed Castes ’ of Hindu religion in the old 
Nasik Gazetteer. They were Mahars or Watchmen 71,666 (males 
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34,779, tL*males 36,887); Chambhars, tanners 9,432 {male.s 4,839, 
female:- -t,59.3) ; Mangs, rope-makers and servants 5,732 (males 2,965, 
females 2,767) ; Ramoshis 637 (males 383, females 254), Halemars 308 
(males 165, lemalcs 143); Mochi.s, shoe-makers 238 (mules 128, 
female 110); Bhangis, scavengers 232 (males 131, females 101); 
Mang Cl.irudis, snake-charmers and dancers 313 (males 162, females 
151); Dhors 88 (males 44, females 44); and Dheds, Sweepers 4 
(males 3. females 1), 

Of tikse castes Ramoshis, Halemars. Mochis and Dheds were not 
included ni the Scheduled Castes and were not, therefore, mentioned 
under hat category in the 1961 Census. However, some more castes 
were added to the list of the Scheduled Castes. They were : Ager, 
Baked GarcKla, Holar, Holaya, Mahyavanshi, Meghval, Pasi, Tirgar, 
Turi, Chalvadi, Channa Dasar, Halleer, Halsar, Lingader, Mukri, Nadia 
and Sliefiva making 24 Scheduled Castes in all. For the last eight 



• It .■lii.sive of persons from the Scheduled Castes who have not reported their 
iiidividiiiil caste. 

Nic;!li|}ihle. 

V£ 4id2--15<J 
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Of these the Chambhars are the largest in number with 22,878 
persons (males 11,578 and females 11,300) in the district. The other 
important groups from the point of view of numbers are the Mahars. 
Mangs and Bhangis each having 21,323 (males 10,981, females 10,342), 
17,891 (males 8,947, females 8,944), and 2,482 (males 1,319, fenuiles 
1,163) respectively. The remaining Scheduled Castes together have 
only 2,703 persons and make less than 0-1 per cent of the total popula¬ 
tion. Baked, Holaya and Turi castes have only one, two and one 
person, respectively. Bhangis are concenlraled in urban areas because 
they are employed as scavengers and sweepers there. 

A comparison between the Scheduled Castes population of 1951 
and 1961 indicates a reduction in their number to the extent of 5'86 
per cent. It is the result of a large number of persons from Mahar 
community returning their religion in 1961 as Buddhists or Nav- 
Bauddhas (who arc not taken as Scheduled Castes). 'I'hc combined 
population of the Scheduled Castes and Budciiiisls makes about 
10 per cent of the 1961 district population. 

From the point of view of literacy and education the Schedtilcd 
Castes were very backward, with hardly a member of their community 
knowing the Three R’s. During the pa.st 50 years or so and especially 
after Independence they have made a considerable progress and have 
fully availed of the educational facilities and concessions extended to 
them by the Government. As a result the gap between their literacy 
rates and the district average literacy rates had been considerably 
reduced. It is significant to note, however, that the gap is wider in 
the urban areas than in the rural areas. 

Of these castes, Bhangis and Chambhars appear to be the most 
advanced groups among the Scheduled Castes in the district. Mangs. 
however, have lagged behind in education. 

Under ‘ Unsettled Tribes ’. the old Nasik Guzelteer mentions twelve 
unsettled tribes in the district with a strength in 1872 of 161,033 souls 
(males 82,196, females 78,837) or 26-1 per cent of the Hindu popula¬ 
tion. They comprised 68,620 (33,398 males and 35,222 fenuilc.s) 
Kolis ; 30,178 (15,180 males, 14,998 females) Van juris ; 36,833 (20,390 
males, 16,443 females) Bhils; 15,318 (7,926 males, 7,392 females) 
Thakurs ; 8,954 (4,722 males, 4,232 females) Varlis ; 654 (346 males, 
308 females) Vadars ; 156 (70 males, 80 females) Kaikadis ; 13? 
(69 males, 68 females) Katkaris ; 100 (51 males, 49 females) Vaidus ; 
52 (28 males, 24 females) Kangaras; 24 (13 males, 11 females) 
Bhamtas or Uchalas ; and 7 (3 males, 4 females) Berads. According 
to 1961 Census, although 21 tribes were notified as Scheduled Tribes, 
19* were actually reported in the district. The names of these tribes, 

• The remaining scheduled tribes for which no one was returned in the 
district in 1961 Census were Patetia and Pomla. 
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their irengtli in the district, their distribution by rural and urban 
areas ^ f'iven in the following table - 

I'ABLE No. 20— ScHFDULiio Tribhs in Nasik 
District, 1961 * 


Nam, . r SeliCduied 

1 I i U ■‘' 

Males 

Females 

Percentage 
to total 
population 

Percentage to each 
scheduled tribe 
population 

I ( llJs! 



of the 
district 

Rural 

areas 

Urban 

areas 

All Si.h .mleil Tribes 

,. 230,965 

222,742 

24-46 

96-55 

3-45 

Bard; 

71 

71 

0 01 

100 00 


fiavak ;i:i 

22 

30 

N 

100-00 


Bhil 

58,427 

57,726 

6-20 

94-58 

5-42 

Chodli;.', 

5 


N 

100 00 

• > • > 

Dhanv 

13 

20 

N 

69-70 

30-30 

Dhod .1 

4S 

3 

N 

iOO-00 


Dubhi 

5 


N 

20 00 

80 00 

Ganri ! 

.‘if) 

44 

001 

100-00 


Gone 

311 

322 

003 

10-27 

89-73 

Kiilhi'd 

2,460 

2,258 

0 25 

96-97 

3-03 

Kokii, 

.. 68,014 

65,102 

7-18 

99-39 

0-61 

Koli 1 1'l : ■ 

1,986 

2,068 

0-22 

99-31 

0-69 

Koli ''i .i; adeo 

.. 73,735 

70,239 

7-76 

95-16 

4-84 

Naikk 

163 

132 

002 

77-63 

22-37 

I’adli 

455 

455 

005 

9.3-74 

6-26 

Rath;; ■, i 

4 

i 

N 

8000 

20-00 

Tliak:,: 

.. 13,136 

13.131 

1-42 

99-17 

0 83 

Varll 

.. 11,596 

10,644 

1-20 

97-7.1 

2-27 

Viioii 

45 

45 

N 

100-00 


_ . . 

.. _ 

_ 


. , 

„ — . 


Ol' t ,1 iKoli Mahadev with 143,974 persons (males 73,735, females 
70,239i o-ms the largest Scheduled Tribe in ihe district. Next to it is 
Konkai a vith 133,116 persons (males 68,014, females 65,102). Thakurs, 
Varli.s, K.alhcdis and Koli Dhors are other important Scheduled Tribes 
with 2li. ’67. 22,240, 4,718 and 4,054 persons respectively. The remaining 
12 lrib.> ire comparatively small and make only 2,324 persons or less 
than 0 1 pel cem of the total population of the district. 

Most of these tribes are in rural areas. Their taluka-wisc distribution 
is giver n rile table on the next page. 

Taki. n iVom District Census Handbook, Nasik, 1961, p. 24. 

•j'lneli. vvi: oi' persons from the Scheduled Tribes who have not reported ihjjr 
indiv idii.il tiibc. 

N= ■'iivi-igitilc. 
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Name of Taluka 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Baglana taluka 

21,986 

21,914 

43,900 

Malegaon taluka 

11,305 

13,022 

26,327 

Surgana' Mahal 

28,690 

26,762 

55,452 

Kalvan taluka 

24,656 

23,747 

48,403 

Peint Mahal 

30,979 

29,206 

60,185 

Dindori taluka 

28,717 

27,937 

56,654 

Chandor taluka 

6,849 

6,892 

13,741 

Nandgaon taluka 

5,079 

5,1.37 

10,216 

Nasik taluka 

37,489 

19,010 

18,479 

Niphad taluka 

22,598 

11,919 

10,679 

Yeola taluka 

6,867 

3,494 

3,373 

Igatpuri taluka 

45,286 

22,879 

22,407 

Sinnar taluka 

10,918 

5,498 

5,420 


It is dear from the above table that Koli Mahadev are mainly 
concentrated in the talukas of Dindori, Masik, Igatpuri and Niphad and 
in the Mahals of Surgana and Peinl. Bhils arc mostly from Baglana, 
Malegaon and Kalvan talukas'. Thakurs appear more in Igatpuri, 
Nasik and Sinnar talukas, whereas Varlis mostly belong to Peint and 
Surgana Mahals. 

The total population of the Scheduled Tribes in the district increa,sed 
from 2-40 lakhs in 1951 to 4 54 lakhs in 1961. That is, over the 1951 
population, the increase is about 88-88 per cent. The abnormal growth 
in the Scheduled Tribes population is due partly to the better 
enumeration of tribes in 1961, to the faster natural growth t)f the 
tribes and taking into account Konkanas (in the population) who 
were left out of tribal count in 1931 and earlier Censuses. In 1961, 
the Konkanas alone numbered 1'33 lakhs in the district. 

As far as literacy of the Scheduled Tribes is concerned, it will be 
seen that they are much behind the general population and even the 
Scheduled Castes in the district. Among the tribes, Thakur. Varli 
and Kathodi are the most backward. The table No. 21 gives the 
education in urban areas of the Scheduled Tribes in Nasik district. 

Caste Census: According to the first original Gazetteer of Nasik 
district, there is a large element of early settlers forming part of the 
Nasik population. The Census of 1872 .says that the ancient tribes like 
the Kolis, Bhils, Thakurs, Varlis included 129,350 souls or 17-61 per 
cent of the total population and it is probable that especially in the 
wilder parts of the district, a large number of husbandmen also are 
returned as Kunbis, almost entirely belonging to these tribes. In 
modern limes, settlers have entered Nasik by four main routes, up the 
Tapi valley through the pas.ses in the north-west and north, up the 
Gima valley from the north-east and east, up the Godavari valley 
from the south-east and up the Thai pass from the west. 
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HINDUS 

Except so far as the ruling dynasties arc a guide, no information 
was available of settlements in the district before the time of the 
Musalmans. The only classes of whose early history and information 
was traced were the Govardhan and the Yajurvcdi lirahmans, and Ihe 
hill tribe of lliakurs. The facts that Govardhan is an old name for 
Nasik and the people of this caste hold many hereditary accountant¬ 
ships and some village priestships, make it probable that the 
Govardhans are the earliest Brahman settlers. They seem to Iwve 
been ousted by the Yajurvedis, who are even now the leading priestly 
community, whose shakfui or branch and whose marriage customs 
point to their having come to Nasik from Gujarat, while their 
friendly relations with Palshe or Mad/iyandin Brahmans from Thana 
favours the supposition that they came into Nasik through the Thai 
pass. The Thakurs presumably are the earliest hill tribe, but their 
position on the high road through the Thai pass and some of their 
customs seem to show that they have a strain of Rajput blood, wltich 
may be the result of the settlement in and near the Thai pass of some 
of the tribes of Rajputs who have travelled inland up the Vaiiarna valley. 

In early Musalman limes, besides the Muhammedans who m.ay 
have come from Khandesh in the north-east and Daulatabad in the 
east, there was an immigration of Gujarat Tamhats who fled from 
Cluimpaner in the Ranch Mahals when it was taken bs Mahmud 
Begada in 1484. In the seventeenth century there were further 
additions of Arabs and Upper India Musalmans, chiefly through 
power of the Pcslivii w'ho drew Kanoja Brahmans from the north and 
Konkanasths. Karhadas and Devruklias frtJin the south. Under tlic 
British rule, both Hindu and Musalman selllers have come iu from 
every side. From the north have come Hindus, Pavdeshis of many 
castes ; and Momins and Banaras Muslims, from the east Marvad, 
Brahmans and Vanis through Berar and Kasars, Ladsakkas, Ravals 
and Niralis from Khandesh. From the south have come Mahars and 
Marathas and from South Deccan l.ingayats and Komtis. Of the late¬ 
comers, the Gujarat Lohars are notable all of whom have rcacli!;. 
adopted the speceh. dress and even religious practices of early settlers, 

The Hindu community is found divided into various socially 
differentiated groups known as castes. There arc various sub-castes 
also. In consonance with the changes in Governmcnl policy, the Census 
enumeration has ceased to take cognisance of these groups since 1941. 
However, the following castes grouped under 14 heads of Brahmans, 
Writers, Traders, Husbandmen, Craftsmen, Manufacturers. Bards and 
Actors, Servants. Herdsmen. Fi.shers. Labourers, early or Unsettled 
Tribes. Depressed classes and beggars as recorded in the old Nasik 
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Gazetteer from the Census figures of 1872 hold good substantially 
even today. 

Brahmans: Brahmans then formed 4-06 per cent of the whole 
Hindu population and the proportion would be nearly the same now. 
They are divided into 17 distinct groups known as Yajurvedis or 
Madhyandins, Deshasths, Chitpavans or Karhadas, Konkanasthas, 
Devrukhas, Kannvas. Telangs. Shenvis, Maitrayanis, Govardhans or 
Golaks, Sarasvats, Kanadas. Gujaratis. Marvadis, Kanojas. Pardeshis, 
and Madrasis. 

Brahmans found all over the district are family priests, keepers of 
pilgrim houses, temple ministrants, pilgrim guides, and instructors, 
money-lenders and landholders. Government servants, pleaders and 
medical men. The local Brahman community includes Yajurvedis, 
Deshasths. Chitpavans. and Karhadas. They eat together and settle 
caste disputes according to the majority of votes. The meetings are 
generally held at Bhadra Kali’s temple. The prosecutor or anuvadak 
states the case and the accused or prayaschitti makes his defence. 
Pandits cite their authorities, show the nature of the alleged ofience 
and the penance prescribed and give their opinions on the case. 
Tlie whole caste gathering sits in judgement and the votes of the 
majority decide the guilt or innocence of the accused. The proceed¬ 
ings and judgement are written and filed. Of late all this is slowly 
disappearing. 

Yajurvedis: The largest and most important class of Brahmans 
arc Yajurvedis or Madhyandins known as ShukJa or White Yajurvedis. 
They have spread all over Maharashtra but their headquarters are in 
Nasik. They resemble Deshasths more. Nearly all are priestly families 
having patrons or Yajurvedis in different parts of India whose family 
trees arc entered in huge account books and whom they attend and 
instruct when they come to Nasik as pilgrims. 

The Madhyandins’ family records show that they have been in 
Nasik for nearly 600 years. They have patrons from so far as 
Rajputana and Punjab and among them was Raja Ajit Singh of 
Jodhpur, a contemporary of Aurangzeb and a prince from Nepal. In 
addition to payments by their patrons, some of the families receive 
yearly stipends from many Hindu princes. They never marry with any 
other class of Brahmans. During the last hundred years, differences 
between them and other Brahmans have greatly smoothed. They now 
call each other to religious ceremonies, officiate together on the banks 
of the Godavari, and do not object to sit in the same line at funeral 
feasts. Though most Madhyandins are well off, cases have not been 
uncommon of families setting their rights as local priests to 
Deshasths or Konkanasths. Of late their children now compete with 
the children of other elas.ses of Brahmans in every field, including 
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Government employment and practice in the liberal professions. The 
Deshasths who are a smaller body than the Yajiirvedis are generally 
well-to-do and a few of them are even rich. They are priests, 
hereditary village accountants, husbandmen, money-lenders. Govern¬ 
ment servants and legal and medical practitioners. 

Chitpuviins: Chitpavans or Konkanasths who first came to Nasik 
under the Peshva, have had many additions during the British rule. 
Besides being the seat of Raghunathrav and the mother and wife of 
Narayanrav, Nasik was the residence of many Maratha nobles, who 
maintained Chitpavan priests. Chitpavans are generally fair and well- 
featured, clean in their habits and known for miserliness. Most of 
them are Government servants, teachers and pleaders. Since their 
settlement in the district, they have adopted a number of Yajurvedi 
and Deshasth customs. It is said that Bajirav II, the last Peshva, when 
performing some ceremony at Nasik, was by the local Brahmans, 
probably by Madhyandins, denied the use of the same flight of 
steps as the priests. This has been quoted as a proof of the inferior 
position which Konkanasths arc said to hold among Brahmans. But 
it would appear more probable that it was the result of a feud between 
Ba.jirav and the Yajiirvedis. There is no difference, at present, between 
the treatment of Konkanasths and other Brahman pilgrims at Nasik. 

Karhadas who arc found in very small numbers do not differ from 
Deshasths in look, speech and customs. They cat with them but 
marriage alliances between them are not frequent. The same is true 
about Devrukhas and Kannvas. 

Sarusviits or Sfienvis are in still smaller numbers. Being accustomed 
to eating fish as a habit from their coastal origin in Konkan, other 
Brahmans do not eat with them. In Nasik. they have a monastery, 
about 250 years old in honour of Purnanand, a Shenvi ascetic and 
high priest of the caste whose tomb it contains. The monastery is the 
property of the high priest of the Shenvis at Kavle in Goa. The 
Peslivas granted it an annual allowance of Rs. 300. The hereditary 
local manager is a Yajurvedi Brahman who is paid one-third of the 
allowance. 

Govardhan Brahmans, otherwise known as Golaks nr the progeny 
of Brahman widows are found in large numbers all over the district 
and form a separate caste having their j)wn priests. Most of them are 
village accountants. The aiste headman is usually some one with 
a smattering of Sanskrit, called a Vedia. Other Brahmans do not cat 
with them. From the name Govardhan which comes from one of the 
early cave inscriptions (A. D. 120) use as a name of Nasik and from 
their holding the post of village accountants, it seems probable that 
they are the representatives of the oldest Brahman settlers in the 
district. They may perhaps have been called Golaks, which is Mann’s 
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name for ilie sons of widows, because they continued to allow widow 
marri-igc after the later-arrived Brahmans had given up the practice. 
Govaidhaiis are also to be found in Khandesh. western Poona and 
northiTii Konkan. 

Kunoja : Kanoja Brahmans have come to Nasik from Kanoj, 
Allahahad and Benares in the service of the Maratha noblemen during 
the Maratha rule. They speak both Hindustani and Marathi. They do 
not cal flesh, nor drink. Their priests are Yajurvedi Brahmans and 
they have adopted many religious and social practices of the local 
Brahmans, They worship Shiva, Devi and Maruti. They neither eat 
or marry 'A'ith Deccan Brahmans. This is more or less true of the 
Pardi shi.. Marvadi and Gujarati Brahmans. The Dravidas are 
connecud vhth the monastery of the Shankaracharya which was built 
in Paiichaviiti by Nana Phadnavis towards the close of the 18lh 
century 

Matvadis: Among the mercantile, trading and shop-keeping classes 
Mar adis v/ho have migrated from Marvar, Jaipur, Jodhpur, Udaipur 
and Bikiiner during the last three hundred years are most leading. 
Mosi of iliem have adopted Marathi for all intercourse with the 
Nasik people which they speak with a broad accent. They are now 
com|>lctely domiciled in Nasik. On his first arrival, a Marvadi is 
generally |xior but his tenacity soon lifts him up, the help and 
co-operation of early settlers playing a great part in his rise. Having 
put tiigethcr some money by dint of the strictest economy, the new 
arri', III usually establishes himself in some small village and with the 
heai rnau's leave, begins to make grain advances called Vadidielhi, to 
be repaid at harvest time at from 25 to 100 per cent called savai 
and dimi. He deals in all sorts of goods and daily necessaries. Though 
generally \'ery close-fisted, on occasions of marriage and like events, 
he (sk'i his friends from great distances and feasts them regardless of 
expmis;. He educates his children in the local tongue and also in his 
nati VC Marvadi, particularly accounts and book-keeping. 

1 iiignyiits : They have come in the district from Sholapur and 
othri' southern Maratha districts. There are seven sub-divisions among 
them, known as Pancham, Dixivant. Chilivant, Tiloris, Bandgar, 
Haikii)' and Koshti. All are Marathi-speaking. In appearance, they are 
danc and live in small houses. Both men and women tie round the 
anil or hand from the neck and some hide in their turban an image 
of Shiva sometimes covered in red cloth. Among Panchams some are 
landlords, vatandars and money-lenders while others have taken to 
cuhivation, Bandgars, Hutkars, and Koshtis are mostly weavers. In 
toleri of their being devotees of Shiva, they generally rub ashes, 
hh'iMiiii, on their foreheads and arms. They never drink water from 
flo'ving streams or rivers, but use the water of cisterns or wells. They 
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never eat clarified butter from leather cases called budlas\ Their 
disputes are settled by a majority of votes of a mass meeting where 
the presence of a priest or Jangam of the Ciranti sub-division is 
necessary. 

Konkanis : They are immigrants from Tirana who spread into the 
Dangs and up the western spurs of the Sahyadri ranges. They cull 
themselves Konkan Kiinbis. Choosing sparsely-peopled places with 
tracts of waste arable land, they often shift their wattle and daub huts 
and occasionally go to their native homes u> renew their connections. 
They stand the feverish western climate better than Nasik Kunbis, 
and have almost monopolised all hill cultivation. Except a few village 
headmen who hold hereditary grants, they arc badly off. 

Mails ; Malis found in considerable numbers all over the district 
are of three sub-divisions, Phiil. Haldc or Bankar, and Jirc. They 
neither eat together nor inter-marry. They dress like Kunbis and are 
Marathi-speaking. Most live in mud-wailed, flal-roofetl houses and 
the rest in houses of burnt or unburnt bricks. Except a few who are 
devotees of Vithoba of Pandharpur, all eat fiesh, but never cow's or 
buffalo’s flesh. They are known to be sober and hard-working, most of 
them arc husbandmen and the rest masons or labourers. A few are 
Government servants. Their women help them in husbandry and in 
selling flowers, fruits and vegetables. They worship Vitiioba and 
Bliairoba. Some of them visit Pandharpur every year at fixed perit'ds 
culled varis. Their only two ceremonies are hair cutting or juviil and 
marriage. Hair cutting takes place in the case of girls within taic and 
in the case of boys within two years after birth. Marriage age depcittls 
on the circumstances of the parents. Social disputes are settled 
by a majority of votes of a caste meeting and the decision given 
there is final. Their boys are sent to school but after they h..ive 
learnt to read and write are withdrawn, only few going in for fuller 
education. 

Marathas: Who arc in large number have a good posiiion 
in the villages. A few arc deshnuikhs. paths and clerks, conslahles 
or messengers and the rest husbandmen or labourers. Except 
the dcshmiikhs and landholders who arc well-to-do and who live 
in gaxid houses, most of them live in poor oiic-sioreyed huts. Rich 
Marathas do not allow widow marriage, strictly enforce the zumina 
system and and wear the .sacred thread which is given al the 

time of marriage.* 

* Nasik Marathas have a special interest as the original seat of the Marathas 
is supposed to be in West Khandesh and Nasik (Grant Duff’s History 25 ; 
Briggs' ferishia H, 320. 325 ; Hamilton's Desiripliiin of Hintliistaii, W, lS3i. 
In 24ft B. C. Maharatta is noticed as one of the ten places to which 
Ashoka sent an embassy (Tumour’s Maluivanso 71, 74). Maharashtra is 

(contiiiired on puftc 2S7] 
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Thakun: Rajputs or Thakurs found in small number throughout 
the district are of two sub-divisions. They are said to have come from 
Upper India in search of military service about 150 years ago. As 
a rule, they are tall, strongly made and dark brown. The men let their 
hair grow and wear the beard. They speak Hindustani at home, but 
they know Marathi well. The men dress like Marathas and the women 
in Pardeshi fashion with a robe, lahanga or phadki and a bodice or 
choli and when they go out a white sheet or chadari. They are clean 
in their habits, soldier-like, hot-tempered, hard-working and orderly. 
Their ancestors are said to have served under the Peshvas as soldiers 
and hill-fort guards. Now some are husbandmen, some keep grain and 
grocery shops, some are constables and messengers and a few are 
money-lenders. They eat animal food but do not touch fowl or cow 
and buffalo’s beef. They do not eat onions or drink and if any indulges 
in these, he is put out of caste. The men wear a sacred thread like 
the Deccani Brahmans which is given to them at the time of marriage. 
In their country, it is said that after child-birth women are held impure 
for six days, but the Nasik Rajputs follow the Deccan rule by which 
ceremonial impurity lasts for ten days. Widow marriage is not 
allowed. Marriages are performed in North Indian style, the bride and 
bridegroom being required to walk seven limes round a pillar fixed 
in the marriage booth. Their household deity is Devi, in whose honour 
they keep a special holiday on the 8th day of the first half of Chaiira. 
They also worship Khandoba, Mahadev and Rama. Their priests are 
Kanoja Brahmans who officiate at their marriages. Their caste 
disputes are settled by a majority of votes of a caste meeting. They 
send their boys to school. 

UoiiiiiniecI from pui’c 2J6) 

mentioned in Chalukya inscription of the sixth century (.580) as including 
three provinces and 99.000 villages (//id. A/it. V. 68). In the .seventh 
century (642) Maharashtra seems to have included the country as far south 
as Badami (Hiwen Thsang in Ind. Ant. Vll 290). In 1015, A1 Bir.uai 
mentions Maharatdes as beginning seventy-two miles. 18 parganas, south 
of the Narbada (Elliot’s Histo^ I 60). In the thirteenth century Ziauddin 
Barni in writing of Ala-ud-din’s expedition of Devgiri notices that till 
then, the Marathas had never been punished by Musalman armies 
(Elliot’s History III 150). In the beginning of the 14th Century (1320) 
Friar Jordanus (Memorabilia) mentions the very great Kingdom of 
Maratha. Twenty years later (1342) Ibn Batuta notices the Marathas of 
Nandurbar in Khandesh as a people skilled in the arts, mctlicine, and 
astrology whose nobles were Brahmans (Lee’s Ibn Batuta, 164). In con¬ 
nection with the view that Nasik was part of the original seat of the 
Marathas, it may be noticed that two of the chief Maratha families, the 
Rajas of Satara and the Gaikwars of Baroda are connected with the district. 
Though they originally came from Poona, it was on the boundaries of 
Nasik that the Gaikwars first rose to power and the Gaikwar (Sir 
Sayaji Rao) is the son of Patil of the village of Lalvan in Malegaon. The 
Bhonsale Patils of Van in Sinnar have more than once been connected 
by marriage wHth the Rajas of Satara, by the last of whom one of the 
family was adopted 
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Pahadis : Pahadis who are believed to have come to Nasik from 
Upper Bengal according to Mr. J. A. Baines C. S. are found here and 
there all over the district. They arc mostly vegetable-sellers, the 
women selling retail and the men exporting chillis and other vegetables. 
The bulk of their produce goes by rail to Bombay. Their home speech 
is Marathi. They do not differ in appearance from ordinary Kunbis 
or Marathas. They have reputation of being hard-working and sober. 
They generally live in one-storeyed houses with brick walls and tiled 
roofs. They eat flesh and drink liquor. Their staple diet is rice, millet, 
bread and pul.ses of different kinds. There is nothing special about 
they eat on festive and marriage occasions. Their home and outdoor 
dress is not different from that worn by Kunbis and Malis. They hold 
Margashirsh 6th of the first half called Champa Shashthi in 
special reverence offering new millet, onions and brinjals to their 
gods as first fruits, naivedya. and then eating the offerings, fn 
marriages, neither the parents of the bride or the bridegroom take any 
dowry. Widow marriage is allowed and practised. Besides marriage, 
the only ceremony is javal rukhane or shaving the heads of the boys. 
This takes place either in the child’s fifth or seventh year when a caste 
dinner is given. They dine with Vanjaris and Malis but not with 
Kunbis or Marathas. They worship Bhavani, Khandoba, Bhairoba. 
and other gods and in some cases Musalman saints. Yajurvedi 
Brahmans officiate as priests at their marriages. Caste disputes arc 
settled in accordance with a majority of votes at a caste meeting. 
Cliildren are sent to school but not allowed to stay there for long. 
They are hard-working and generally well-off. Tir;’uls found only in 
Chandor are believed to have come from Poona. Ahmadnagar and 
Aurangabad. They are an orderly people and specially they are 
skilful in growing the betel vine. 

Craftsmen : Craftsmen include fifteen classes, viz.. Sonars (gold- 
■smiths), Shimpis (tailors), Sutars (carpenters), Kumbha rs (potters), 
Lohars (blacksmiths), Kasars (coppersmiths), Jingars or Panchals 
(saddlers), Gavandis (masons), Ghisadis (tinkers), Otaris (casters), 
Patvekars (silk-tassel makers), Lakheras (bangle-makers). 

Sonars ; Sonars have four sub-divisions who neither eat with one 
another nor inter-marry. They are Lad, Ahir, Panchal and Devangan. 
They are concentrated chiefly in Nasik city. They claim to have 
been very early settlers and have no tradition of having come from 
somewhere else. They speak Marathi at home, dress like Brahmans 
and resemble them in their manners and customs of the four classes. 
Panchals are very few. Except Devangans who are strict vegetarians, 
all eat flesh. Most of them live in well-built houses with walls of 
burnt bricks and one or more storeys. Except a few who are Govern¬ 
ment servants, they work as goldsmiths. Lads and Devangans wear 
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the s;ii.n;d lliread. the Lads being invested with it at ttiarriage, tind 
the 0,ALiiiaans undergoing the regular Brahman thread ceremony, 
wlien about eight years old. Yajurvedi Brahmans officiate as priests 
on marriage and other occasions. They worship Khandoba, Bhairoba 
and Uliavaii. Their caste disputes are settled by a majority of votes 
at a ;as;e meeting. They send their boys to school. Their calling, they 
say, a.i' suffered much of late, yet as a class they continue to be 
fairly off. 

Shimpis; Shimpis or tailors are of three kinds. Jains, Ahirs, and 
Namvaiishis, now called Namdev Shimpis after the great devotee of 
that name,’'' The three sub-divisions neither eat together nor inter- 
marn lain Shimpis are a very small class. The other two divisions 
are tumd in large numbers in Nasik town and district. Fair, clean 
and Irird-'A'orking, they live in mud-walled, tiled or thatched houses 
and c\cept the Jains, take animal food. They earn their living as 
tailois. cloih-sellers and money-lenders. Several of the tailors have 
been aving sewing machines. Their women, besides doing household 
worl.. help their husbands by making and mending clothes. Ahir and 
Naniilf" Shimpis worship Khandoba, Bhairoba and Bhavani and arc 
also devotees of Vithoba of Pandharpur and Mahadev of Trimbak, 
wheiciii the Jains are Shravaks and devotees of Parasnath. Their 
priest;, are Vajurvecli Brahmans. Caste disputes are settled by 
a maio! ily of votes at a caste meeting of adult male members. Shimpis 
are generally well-to-do and send their boys to school. 

Suturs: Sutars or carpenters are found throughout the district 
but lu specially numerous in towns. They are very useful to husband- 
mei t?l::an in their habits and a shade fairer than Kunbis, they 
dres. I ke Brahmans and neither eat animal food nor drink liquor. 
Alnio'i all follow their ancestral profe.ssion, find work and earn good 
wag ■' II Dwns and villages. They worship Khandoba. Bhairoba, Devi 
and Viihcba. Caste disputes are settled by a majority of votes at a ma.ss 
men Ml! ol' caste men. They send their boys to school. They are 
sell! .I 111 unemployed and fairly off. 

IsDfnbhars: Kumbhars or potters found in almost every village 
male ird sell earthen tiles and pots. As a class, they are poorly off, 
mo l of the large pottery works in Nasik and Igatpuri having passed 
to fiaiiraiilitra Kumbhars who have monopoly and specialised in making 
bet1 -u .ias« of bricks. 

* Viiunnlev', believed to be the oldest Maratha poet-saint, is said to have been 
;i ^iinteniporary of the great Kabir and to have flourished in the 12th or 
ri:|i century. He was a great devotee of Vithala. As a writer of 
ihlitiiific’s he was second only to Tukaram. He dwells on the praises of 
V iiiial associating him with the Supreme, in the pantheistic sense and 
al. Mg refuge in his favour and expecting rest if not. absorption, in bis 
He is author of the popular piece known as Haripath. [Dr. Wilson 
!S' 7l Preface to Molesworth’s Marathi and English Dictionary XXV] 
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Lobars ; Lohars or blacksmiths are found in very small numbers, 
their number has considerably declined owing to the competition 
of Jingars and Lohars from Gujarat who were driven to seek shelter 
in Nasik because of famine in Saurashlra. Their home speech was 
originally Gujarati but now they are almost like Kunbis, speaking 
Marathi even at home and following Kunbi manners and customs. 
They worship Kalika, Renuka of Junagad but their priests are 
Deccani Brahmans. 

Kasars : Kasars or coppersmiths said to have come from Khaiulesh 
are found chiefly in Nasik and in small number in Chandor, Yeola, 
Malegaon, Baglana and Nandgaon. Generally fair in appearance and 
clean in their habits, their dress differs little from that of Brahmans. 
They speak Marathi, live in strongly-built houses, mostly with more 
than one storey. They do not eat animal food nor drink liquor, 't hey 
make and sell brass and copper vc.‘;sels of various sorts and deal in 
bangles, needles, thread and other miscellaneous articles. Except that 
widow marriage is allowed, their manners and customs differ little 
from those of Brahmans. Their chief gods arc Khandoba, Bhairoba 
and Devi. They are religious-minded worshipping their household 
gods daily before dining. Their priests tire Yujurvedi Brahmans. 
Social disputes are settled by a majority vole at a meeting of the caste. 
They send their children to school. They are a hard-working and 
prosperous community. 

Tambats : Tambats or coppersmiths found in the village of Ozar 
in Niphad and Nasik are said to have conic from Pavagad when it fell 
into the hands of Mahmud Begada in 1464. Their first settlement 
was at Ozar where they are supposed to have remained till the begin¬ 
ning of the last century when their village was plundered by Pendharis. 
They still have a .settlement of Ozar, many of them came to Nasik 
where they have given their names to two streets, old and new 
Tamhatviida. Tn appearance and in home speech they still retain and 
reveal their Gujarati origin. The men have adopted the Maratlia 
Brahman head-dress but the women keep to the Gujarati petticoat, 
robe and bodice. They use neither animal food nor liquor. They 
live in rich strongly-built hou.scs and arc a clean, orderly, hard-working 
and prosperous class whose skill in making brass and copper vessels 
is known all over western India. They are still devout worshippers of the 
Pavagad Mahakali though the Deccan god Khandoba has gained 
a footing in many a household. Their priests arc Gujarati Brahnuiris 
who are also said to have come from Pavagad. They are a prosperous 
class and send their boys to school. 

Jingars : Jingars or saddlers also called Panchals are found chiefly 
in Nasik. They speak Marathi and eat flesh. Their own craft of making 
wood and cloth saddles has passed away and they have been forced 
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to w('rk as tin-makers. They worship Rama and Krishna and claim 
Kshatriya descent. 

Goviindis : Govandis or masons wander in search of work. In the 
rainy season they earn their living as labourers and a few as farm- 
work< rs. On the whole they are badly off. 

Ghisadis :: Ghisadis are a class of travelling tinkers who make and 
mend iron field tools. Their women help them in their work. 

Otaris : (Dtaris or metal moulders make and sell brass idols and 
toe-rings Patvekars string and set gems and make fringes, tassels 
and -ilk nt:t-work. They are found in large towns. As a class they 
are pmrlj off. Kataris also called Katari Thakurs are chiefly found 
in Ni sik and Yeola. They are turners, wood-carvers and their name 
as wi:ll IS their art points to their Gujarat origin. Some of the Nasik 
carved woodwork is rich, varied and picturesque as any in Gujarat. 
ITiey aie generally fair, wear the sacred thread and dress like 
Brahiniiri.s. 

Occupatiiina] classes : Manufacturers include seven classes, viz., 
Telis (oi.-pressers), Salis (weavers), Koshtis (weavers), Khatris (weavers), 
Rangiiris (dyers), Ravals (weavers), Niralis (weavers). Khatris, Salis 
and Kvishlis weave cotton and some Khatris and Salis weave silk. 
Vinki rs found at Sinnar, Yeola, Malegaon weave cotton and silk 
stuff cil various sorts. Silk-weaving in Nasik town is carried on to 
a smaller extent than in Yeola where the Gujarati Leva and Kadva 
Kunbis use the most expensive materials. Ravals said to have come 
from Khandesh are followers of Gorakhnath and so wear ochre- 
coloured clothes but some dress almost like Kunbis. Their home 
tongu: ii .^Nhirani or Khandeshi but those in Nasik speak Marathi. 
They wiTship Gorakhnath and also Khandoba and Bhavani. Most of 
them work in the houses of Salis. Their caste disputes are settled 
at a caste meeting by majority voles. Niralis found only in Sinnar 
and Vcolii are said to have been indigo-sellers and to have come 
from Khandesh and Ahmadnagar about two hundred years ago. Rather 
slight y made, brown-skinned, they speak Marathi and both men and 
women dress in the ordinary Marathi style. They are clean in their 
habit and as debtors have a great name for honesty. The decline in 
the cieiniiid for Khandesh indigo forced them to give up their old 
trade. Now they work as handloom weavers and are poorly off. 
Though they have no religious feeling against animal diet, they eat 
flesh only at marriage parties. They seem to be partly Lingayals, 
accosiing their caste fellows by lord Samath and returning the 
salutation in the words Shiva Samath. Among them after child-birth, on 
the tenth day, sweetmeats are distributed among friends and relations. 
Widow marriage under the Gandharva or Mohtur form is allowed. 
Wher i man dies, the body is covered with flowers and sandal and 
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perfume (gandh) and it is dressed in a new waist-cloth. A woman’s 
body is adorned with turmeric and saffron and a folded betel-!eaf 
is laid on the mouth. They never bury their dead. They worship 
Mahadev and Bhavani and observe the Pradosh and Shivaratri fasts 
in honour of Shiva. Social disputes are settled by a committee whose 
decision is final. They send their boys to school. Among Bards and 
Actors are Guravs, Kolhatis, Bhats. Ghadsis and Johans. Guravs or 
drummers are of two divisions. Shaivas and Gasrat. They do not 
inter-marry. Many of them wear their hair matted, rub ashes on their 
bodies and serve at Shiva temples living on the offerings made to the 
deity. Some look and dress like Brahmans and have hereditary rights 
as temple tenders. They do not take flesh or liquor. Besides serving 
at Shiva temples, they play on the drum, pakhvas, at marriages or in 
the train of dancing girls and boys. Many make leaf plates and 
cups, sell them on marriage occasions and in return receive yearly 
payments of grain from husbandmen. Some among them revere 
Mu.slim saints. Their priest, Upadhyaya, is a member of their own 
caste. In his absence they call a Yajurvedi Brahman. Disputes are 
settled at caste meetings. If any one is found eating flesh or drinking 
liquor, he is put out of caste and is not allowed to join till he has paid 
for a caste dinner or if he is poor, for betelnuts and leaves. Some 
of them send their boys to school. 

Kolhatis: Kolhatis or tumblers are of four sub-divisions Dombari, 
Jadhav, Pavar, and Shinde, the last three of which eat together and 
inter-marry. They are fair, especially the women and speak Marathi 
mixed with Kannada, Gujarati and Hindustani. They live in huts 
made of rosha grass which they carry from place to place on donkeys 
or their own heads. They maintain themselves mostly by showing 
feats of strength and gymnastics with rope-dancing, though a few 
sell mattresses and dolls and beg in the fields. They never work as 
labourers. Any one who works is put out of caste and is not re-admitted 
except on payment of a fine of from a handful of tobacco leaves to 
Rs. 10. They are Hindus but some among them worship Muslim saints. 
They also worship the cow and the river Godavari. They have no 
priests. Their disputes are settled at caste meetings called on marriage 
and other occasions. 

Bhats: Bhats generally called Gaon Bhats are bards who appear on 
marriage occasions, recite Hindustani verses, Kavita, with great force 
and eloquence and receive some present in cloth or money. They wear 
their moustaches twisted into long curls. They eat flesh. They allow 
widow marriage. 

Ghadsis: Ghadsis are temple musicians and their head-quarters 
are at Jejuri and Pandharpur. Joharis or jewellers are believed to 
have come from Upper India. Some speak Hindustani and others 
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Mara I hi. They eat flesh but only the smaller kinds of game. They earn 
their living by giving brass pots in exchange for gold thread work 
and lace borders. Some deal in false pearls, some sell beads and 
some labour. They practise widow marriage. Their priests are Yajurvedi 
Brahriums, but a Kanoja Brahman generally officiates at their marriages. 
At m irriages, the brow ornaments, bashings, worn by the bride and the 
groon) ire of date palm leaves. They worship the images of Devi, 
Khaniloba and Mahadev and hold in reverence the Uda.sis who are 
a son of tlosavis said to have come from Panjab and who are Nanak- 
panthis in belief and have a monastery, akhada or math, at Trimbak. 
Joharis settle their disputes at caste meetings. Some of them send 
boys I'l school. Marriages are always celebrated at night—after nine 
o’cloc'i. the bridegroom wearing a yellow or red robe reaching the 
feet. 

Balutedars: Among personal servants, barbers and washermen, 
known .is Nhavis and Pants respectively, there are divisions. Nhavis 
are ol tour kinds, Bundelkhandi, Marvadi, Gujarati and Kunbi. The 
first three tire in Nasik town only, the fourth all over the district. 
Besides .^having, the Bundelkhandi Nhavis bear torches at processions 
!ind Kijfibi Nhavis act as musicians i.e., Vajantris at marriage and 
other processions. The few Kunbi Nhavis in Nasik enjoy the sole 
right of shaving pilgrims at the Godavari. Parits are either local 
or noilliwcst and Bengali immigrants called dhobis. These washermen 
add to their earnings by tilling a field or two. At Hindu marriages, 
it is he duty of the washermen to spread cloths on the ground for 
the women of the bridegroom side to walk on as they go in 
proce.''Sion to the bride’s house. 

Dhiuigaris and Gavlis : Herdsmen and shepherds are of two classes, 
Dhangars arid Gavlis. The former, except a few, are found mostly 
in the lands to the south of the Ajanta range. They come from 
Akohi and Sangamner where their headmen live. They are of five 
sub-div'isioiii, Lad, Ahir, Shegar, Khutekar and Hatkar.* All of them, 
neither eat together nor inter-marry. Except the Hatkars who keep 
sheep ct'ws, buffaloes and sometimes serve as sepoys, all are blanket 
weavers I'tiey are very dark in comjrfexion and are taller and 
slimmer than Kunbis. They come every year to the Sahyadris with 

♦A Miisaliiian story gives the following origin of the word Hatkar : 
A ceirtain dhangar, one of the Moghul Viceroy’s guard was in the habit 
of saluting his master every day, but of never waiting after he had made 
his bow. The courtiers told him that he ought to treat the Viceroy with 
gre It respect. But he kept to his usual practice. His conduct was at 
Iasi brought to the notice of the Viceroy. As a punishment, the Viceroy 
ordeied the door by which the dhangar came to be closed with swords. 
The dhangar regardless of the wounds passed through the swords, made 
his how and at once came out. The Viceroy pleased with his spirit favoured 
him and gave him the name of Hatkar or stubborn —Berar Gazetteer, p. 200. 
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heads of sheep, goats and ponies. Sometimes they have horned cattle 
too. In the fair season, when manure is scarce and valuable, they 
earn a good deal from Kunbis by penning their flocks in the open 
fields. They maintain a good breed of dogs and have peculiar way 
of gelding ponies. Except those who sell wood or blankets they are 
seldom seen in towns and except the settled Dhangars who are well 
off, they are as a class poor. 

Gavlis, shrewder than Dhangars, generally keep to towns and large 
villages where there is a steady demand for their milk and clarified 
butter. They are skilled in breeding cows and buffaloes and both men 
and women are adept in treating the diseases of animals. 

Bhois and Kahars : Fishers are of two classes Bhois and Kahars. 
Bhois again belong to two classes, those who live in the north and 
others who live to the south of Chandor or Saptashring hills. The 
northern Bhois are Khandeshis. They call themselves Kunbis and 
some Kunbis do eat with them. The two classes of Bhois do not 
inter-marry. Besides their regular trade of netting fish, the Bhois are 
occasionally hereditary ferrymen and grow melons in river-beds. 
Kahars are carriers and palanquin-bearers and also resort to fishing. 
Dhivars which is another class of them are fishers, ferrymen and 
melon-growers, according to Mr. W. Ramsay C. S. 

Labourers: Labourers and miscellaneous workers include Par- 
deshis, Beldars, Lonaris, Khatiks, Patharvats, Pendharis, Pardhis, 
Buruds, Tadis, Kamatis, Halvais, Tambolis, Kalaikars, Bhujaris, 
Kalals, Kathiwadis and Bhadbunjas. 

Fardeshis : Pardeshis, though they have little knowledge of tlieir 
original caste, are mostly Ahirs. Many of them had come to the 
district to get service in the garrisons of hill-forts.* Ahirs are of 
three divisions Gavli, Bansi and Jat Bansi and are found in Sinnar, 
Dindori, Chandor, Malegaon and Baglana. They are believed to have 
come from Upper India about 300 years ago and bear a good 
character for sobriety and honesty in their dealings. Some have taken 
to tillage, some labour and work as household servants while the rest 
sell and deal in milk. Besides Ahirs, there are among Nasik Pardeshis 
Kachars, i.e. glass bangle makers, Chetris or Khatris the original fort 
garrisons, Rajputs of different clans and Brahmans some of whom 
are money-lenders. As a rule, Pardeshis are taller and thinner, and 
have slighter moustaches than most Nasik Hindus. Some of them 
have settled in villages and get on pretty well with the Kunbis. In 
other villages they are known as the fighting class. Some, specially in 
Trimbak, are known as Purbi Brahmans. The greater part of the 

* In proof of this, it may be stated that all Pardeshi villages with Iheir 
headmen and money-lenders are within fort limits as Patta, Kannad, Bitan- 
gad and Bhaula—Mr. J. A. Baines, C. S. 
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non-cuItiVLiiors me policemen, domestic servants of moneylenders. 
A good many Pardeshis have taken to the lower grades of the Forest 
Department and make active guards. 

Beldars : Keldars, stone masons, found in mountainous parts of the 
District ait of two classes, Pardeshi and Vad Beldars. The two 
classes do net inter-marry. They speak Hindustani at home and 
Marathi ahroatl. They eat flesh. Their women wear the robe, a petti¬ 
coat not lucking the end between the legs. They are properly quarry- 
men bu some contract to square stone for builders. Some labour 
and son s work as brick-layers making clay-walls. They worship 
Khandol a. Bhavani and the Musalman saint, Daval Malil of Mulher 
in Bagli iKi. Their priests are Yajurvedi Brahmans who name their 
children two days after birth. A woman is considered impure for 
12 days ah?r child-birth. All widow marriages take place on a fixed 
night in ilu: cark half of the month. Caste disputes arc settled in 
accordan.c with the majority votes at a meeting of adult males. 
Drinking .u.d llcsh-eating are not forbidden. 

Pathai vats: Patharvats or stone-cutters claim Rajput descent and 
say that they were once soldiers. They are generally dark and 
strongly a; idi:. They wear a flat Maratha turban. Their home tongue 
is said n hine been Hindustani, but they now speak Marathi at 
home an.l everywhere. They eat flesh and mutton but not beef. Many 
smoke ai d iome chew tobacco. They are a clean, hard-working class, 
mostly s C'ii;>cutters though some have taken to tillage and even 
labour. Ttieir houses have generally mud walls and thatched roofs. 
Their family priests are Yajurvedi Brahmans. A Bhat from Balapur 
near Akchi comes every five or ten years and reads their pedigree 
books be e re [hem. He is treated with great respect and paid a good 
fee. They Lite both Shaivas and Vaishnavas in religion. Their house¬ 
hold deii es are Khandoba, Bhairoba, Devi, Krishna and Ganapati. 
Funeral ceremonies are performed on the 12th day after death, if 
the deceiisei'i has no son and on the 13th if he has a son. After 
a man’s Tiucral, the bier-bearers and after a married woman’s funeral, 
thirteen married women are fed on the 13th day. Widow marriage 
is allowei:. Disputes are settled by a caste council under the president¬ 
ship of fie hec.dman who receives a turban on the settlement of the 
dispute. Tfiey' are a poor class living from hand to mouth. 

Lonaris : L.onaris, besides carrying salt, bring to the large towns 
logs of firewood and packs of lime gravel. Many of them are fairly 
off and 0 .vii a good stock of cattle or ponies. 

Khatiks : Khatiks, i.e., butchers are both Hindus and Musalmans, 
the Hind IS selling only mutton, Musalmans both beef and mutton. 

Jafs : lats found mostly in Malegaon are regarded as an honest 
class not unlike Kunbis in appearance and living by tillage. 
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Pendharis: P&ndharis of three sub-divisions, Maratha, Gond and 
Mang are found chiefly in Malegaon and Baglana. They are believed 
to be descendants of Pendhari freebooters of the early years of the 
past century and except the Baglana Pendharis who deal in grain and 
carry it to Malegaon for sale are mostly labourers and husbandmen. 

Pardhis: Pardhis are hunters who snare and net hares, partridges 
and deer. 

Bmnds: Buruds, basket and mat makers, are everywhere. The 
appearance and calling of the Buruds combine to show that they 
are one of the earliest tribes. They are generally dark in complexion 
and speak Marathi, their pronunciation differing little from that of 
the Kunbis. They eat fish and mutton. Most of them deal in 
bamboos and plait baskets. A few keep carts for hire but none of 
them work as labourers. After child-birth women remain impure for 
12 days. They consult Brahmans about a child’s name. Widow 
marriage is allowed. They are Shaivas and their household deities are 
Khandoba, Bhairoba and Bhavani. Some time ago, enthusiasm for 
Shiva worship led many Buruds in Nasik and Ahmadnagar to tie 
a Linga round their necks like the Lingayats. The feeling passed away 
and the practice was given up except when their spiritual guide visited 
them. Bamboos required to carry a dead body are sold by every 
Burud. They have no headmen and their disputes are settled by 
a majority vote in a meeting O'f the adults of the caste. They are a poor 
declining community barely able to earn their daily bread. Some of 
them send their children to school. 

Kamathis; Kamathis of four sub-divisions, Maratha, Mang, Mahar and 
Telang are mostly found in Malegaon and appear to have settled in the 
district since the overthrow of the Peshva. Most of them are labourers. 

Komtis: Komtis from Karnataka have been settled in the district from 
fifty to sixty years. They speak Telugu at home and Marathi elsewhere. 
They earn their living by selling beads, sacred threads, needles, small 
metal pots, pieces of sandal wood and basil garlands. Others do so by 
mending and selling old worn-out clothes and some by begging. They 
ask Deccan Brahmans to officiate at their marriages. Their priest lives 
in a monastery at Varsuvargal near Hyderabad and occasionally visits 
Nasik. Their caste disputes are settled at a meeting of adult males of 
the caste by their religious head or his assistant Mankari, whose duty 
it is to settle the disputes referred to him by the high priest. 

Tambolis: Tambolis do not belong to the district. Some seem to 
have come from Gujarat and others from North India. They are 
well off cultivating or letting out betel-leaf gardens. 

Halvais: Halvais, professional makers and sellers of sweetmeats, 
are a Pardeshi class who call themselves Kshatriya Pardeshis. 

Bhajaru: Bhujaris are a branch of Kayats from Upper India. 
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They are. ^)f four sub-divisions Bhustom. Mathalbhat, Nagavand and 
Sakshiri. They neither eat together nor inter-marry. Rather dark- 
skinn/d they speak Hindustani at home and Marathi elsewhere. Their 
women dress like Pardeshis and the men like Kunbis and Marathas. 
They use animal food. Some make and sell sweetmeats and others 
let carls for hire but their chief calling as their name implies is frying 
grain. The work is generally done by their women. Brahman women 
may .iften be seen at their shops with parcels of millets, wheat, gram, 
pulse-., and udid used in making the cake called kodale. 

Kathiavadis: Kathiavadis from Gujarat and Saurashtra are said 
to be Rajputs, driven to Nasik by famine conditions in their native 
land. T hey are a hard-working and orderly class. They speak Gujarati 
at ho ne and Marathi elsewhere. Most of them live in huts with mud 
walls and tliatched roofs. Most of them are potters making bricks, 
tiles and clay vessels. Some deal in grass and some have taken to 
tillagi and others to labour. They eat mutton and their staple food 
is wlieat, millet, rice, nagU and udid pulse. Their caste dinners 
gener.dl) consist of Gujarati sweetmeats called gulpapdi. The men 
wear trousers and cotton robe and roll waist-cloths round their heads. 
They name their children after consulting their family priests, who 
are Gujaial Brahmans whom they treat with great respect. After 
child birth the mother does not appear in public for three months. 
They cither bury their dead or bum them. For ten days, visitors at 
the house of mourning are offered a pipe and a meal of rice and pulse, 
khich uli. Marriages are celebrated only in the month of Magh. Though 
they h;ive taken to worshipping Khandoba, Bhairoba and Bhavani, 
their chief god is Ramdepir whose principal shrine is in Malva. Caste 
disputes are settled by a mass meeting presided over by the headman. 
Their children are sent to school. They are a poor class living from 
hand to nreuth. Bhadbhunjas arc grain parchers who sometimes sell 
grain-. 

Unseittled Tribes: Unsettled Tribes are 12, and form nearly one- 
fourtit of the Hindu population. They are Kolis, Bhils, Vanjaris, 
Thakjis Varlis, Vadars. Kaikadis. Katkaris, Vaidus, Kangaris, 
Bhan tas or Uchlas and Berads. 

Kolis; Kolis who are found all along the Sahyadri and Akola 
hills lie a tine looking race, the most civilised and settled of all hill 
tribes. I'hey belong to three classes, Malhar, Dhor and Raj. In 
appeiirancc and customs they differ little from Nasik Kunbis. They 
grow bill grains, pulses, oilseeds and rice. They have taken firmly to 
tillagf. and their husbandry is not less skilful than that of the 
local Kunbis. Koli girls are seldom married till they are twelve 
or fourteen. The bridegroom’s father goes to the bride’s father, 
asks fc'r his daughter and pays a suitable sum and grain 
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to him. If the bride’s father is satisfied, the marriage soon takes place. 
The rites and customs are the same as at Kunbi weddings. The girl 
brings a few ornaments from her father’s house and those received 
from the bridegroom are looked upon as lent rather than given. They 
usually bury their dead. A caste meeting is held on the 12th day after 
a death and a feast is given. The chief mourners are considered impure 
for ten days h\xl no shraddhas or other funeral ceremonies are performed. 

Bhils: Bhils seem to have come into the district from the Dangs. 
In the north they are found in Kalvan, Baglana and Malegaon and in 
the south they are settled in some of the rich tracts. They are strong 
and active race, good watchmen, and living chiefly by gathering such 
forest produce as honey and lac- They are not allowed to move from 
place to place without giving notice to the villages. In 1869 Baglana 
money-lenders were pressing their debtors with a view to securing 
a hold on their land. Armed groups of Bhils went from village to 
village plundering money-lenders’ houses of bonds. Their spirit of 
discontent and sense of hardship and wrong showed itself in open acts 
of outrage and it was feared that the spark of violence, once lighted, 
would spread among cognate tribes of the Sahyadri and Satpuda hills 
and rise into a flame of rebellion that would take long to stamp out.* 

Vaojaris: Vanjaris or Lamans who.se calling as carriers on backs 
of bullocks has fallen into disuse, because of the railways and trucks 
or roads, belong to two classes, husbandmen and carriers. The 
husbandmen have settled in villages and except by the men’s larger 
and round-brimmed turban and their special surnames and family 
names, they can scarcely be distinguished from Kunbis. They speak 
Marathi at home and their women have now given up their high- 
peaked head dress. The wandering Vanjaris still keep to their peculiar 
dress and their dialect, akin to Marvadi. Some Vanjaris from Indore 
side constantly add to their numbers, though their trade of taking 
grain and tobacco on bullocks’ backs to the coast and bringing salt in 
return has almost disappeared. 

Lads: Ladsf, the most important of the Vanjari sub-divisions 
also found in Balaghats near Ahmadnagar and in Gwalior, are 
scattered over the whole district. In their appearance, food, character, 
occupation, they hardly differ from the other Vanjaris, + Their household 

* A lemark from Mr. James’ Memorandum, 7. 

From material supplied by Raghoji Trirabak Sanap, Lad was the name in 
common use for south Gujarat from second to the thirteenth century —sec 
Bombay Gazetteer, XII, 57, foot-note. 

The Vanjari stoiy of the great Durgadevi famine which lasted from 139fi 
to 14t)7 is that it was named from Diirga, a Lad Vanjari woman, who had 
amassed great wealth and owned a million pack-bullocks which she used 
in bringing grain from Nepal, Burmah and China. She distributed the 
grain among starving people and gained the honourable title Jagainata, 
Mother of the World. 
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gods aic Kiiandoba, Bhairoba, Devi and Ganapati and they have 
also an unage representing their ancestors, called Vadilancha tak. In 
villages svlicre there is a temple of Maruti, they w^orship there daily. 
They v.eiu tlie sacred thread and eat, though do not marry, with 
Khiidarand Mahrune Vanjaris. As is the custom among the twice- 
born (c.’i.[i(i) classes, the members of the same family stock or j'otra 
do not niurry. The two most important of their marriage ceremonies 
arc tch I.'} or anointing and devak. For the performance of telvcm, the 
bride n n.l bridegroom are required to fast on the marriage day till 
nine ii ilic morning. A washerwoman plays the chief part in the 
ceremO'iN She ties some betel leaves to an arrow, dips them into oil 
and spri aides the oil on the bride and the bridegroom. She then 
repeats ih; names of their ancestors, sings for a while and dipping 
two belelnuis into water, bores a hole through the nuts and ties them 
with a ■.v.Moan’s hair, one each on the wrists of the bride and the 
bridegroom. dinner is then given to the party assembled. The devak 
ceremtri> take.s place almost immediately after. It is performed by 
a married couple, the hems of who.se robes are tied together. The 
woman i.,'.rrie.s in a bamboo basket, sup, certain articles of food. 
shidha, mui with them a cake made of wheat flour mixed with 
molasses iirid coloured yellow with turmeric powder and the man 
carries :oi axe and a rope. The pair followed by the marriage party, 
then w.) k to the temple of Maruti, a piece of broad cloth being held 
over tl cii liCiids all the way. In the temple, the ministering Gurav or 
hi.s wile stands waiting for them with a bundle of small twigs of five 
tree.s, ihc ni.mgo, the jambul, umbar, Savdanti and Rui. The articles 
of food are kept by the Gurav or his wife, but the cake is returned 
in ihe bamhao ba.sket with the five twigs which are called panchpalvi. 
The twigs arc held in great reverence and tied round a post in the 
marriage booth. When the twigs have been fastened to the post, the 
marriagi; can be celebrated in spite of any obstacle, but without the 
devak, :carriage cannot take place. Though it takes place on the 
marriage day, the devak is .sometimes performed earlier, if there is 
rea.wn i a fear that anything may stand in the way of the marriage.* 
One .iistom, peculiar to Vanjaris, though not uncommon among 
the ujipcj clas.scs, is for the sister of the bridegroom to close the door 
of his li-.iusc, and on his return with the bride after the completion of 
the mii!i;.igc, to ask her brother to give his daughter in marriage to 
her sun. The bride promises to do this and the door is opened. Their 
death '.erernonies hardly differ from those of other Vanjaris and 
tht)iigii •^urriing is the rule, no objection is taken to the poor burying. 


"Binl , tr deaths among relations or ceremonial impurity of the bride or 
bridi !-00 ii's mother are the obstacles meant. 
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Caste disputes are settled by a meeting of respectable members, under 
the presidentship of the chief male member of the Sanap Chandrarav’s 
family. If the accused is found guilty and is not able to pay a fine, he 
is made to stand before the caste meeting and crave pardon with his 
sandals on his head. 

Thakurs; Thakurs are met with chiefly in the hilly parts of 
Igatpuri and Nasik along the Akola and Sahyadri ranges. Among 
Hindus they theoretically hold a good position equal to or above the 
Kunbi and many of their surnames are said to be purely Sanskrit. 
An inscription found in the possession of a Thakur at Igatpuri 
translated in 1878, seems to show that as far back as about 650, they 
were known as Thakurs and some of them held positions of 
importance. They would seem to be descendants of Rajputs who 
settled in the Thai pass and married Koli women. In appearance, 
Thakurs, though short, are fairer than Bhils, well-made and strong. 
The men have a good name for honesty and the women for chastity. 
The men wear a scanty loin-cloth, langoti, and the women, a peculiar 
head-dress like a porkpie drawing their sari tight over the top and 
knotting over the temples. The men wear no metal ornaments, but 
generally go about with a quantity of wild-crccper pods and round 
egg-sized gourds tied round the waist, clattering as they walk. They 
carry a reaping hook, koita, stuck behind them into a bit of wood 
fastened to a waist-band of stout wild plantain fibre. They are very 
clever in the use of their spears, whose blades are about a foot long 
and from two to two and a half inches broad. The bamboo handles 
are sixty-seven feet long and from four to six inches in circumference 
round. Armed with these, three or four Thakurs walk almost straight 
to a bigger tiger. Though a few enjoy good positions as village 
headmen, most are labourers eking out a living by bringing to the 
market head-loads of firewood. They have eight chief yearly festivals, 
Vaishakh Shuddha 3rd (May); Ashadh Vadya 30th (July) ; Shravan 
Shuddha 5th, Nagapancharni (July-August); Shravan Vadya 30th 
(August-September): Ashvin Shuddha 10th, Dasara (October); Ashvin 
Vadya 30th, Divali (October-November), Magh Shuddha 2nd (February) 
and Phalgun Shuddha 15th, Holi (March-April). The most important of 
these is the Holi festival, a time of revelry and rough merry-making. The 
women gather in numbers and carrying round a dish of red powder, 
ask for gifts from every one within reach. The men get up shows of 
oddly dressed beggars and expect gifts for the performance. The 
observance is much the same as among Kunbis, except that the 
women of the wilder tribes seem to lose all their shyness and roam 
about demanding money and chasing the men all over the place. 

Varlis: Varlis perhaps originally Varalis or uplanders arc found 
in Peint and on the Sahyadris. Their name seems to appear in 
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Varaliitia, the most northerly but one of the seven Hindu Konkans* 
Like Thiikurs they live part of the year on the grains they raise and 
for the rest almost entirely depend on the roots of the Kavdhari tree 
and ( n Karanda berries. Besides these, they eat some sixteen or 
sevenleen roots and leaves. 

Kand and Bhaji: As a class they are poorly clad. Their language 
is rather ijeculiar with many strange wordst. They move their huts 
every two or three years and except beef eat flesh of all kinds. They 
are gteai: tobacco-smokers. 

Vadars : Vadars, delvers and quarrymen of three divisions, Mati, 
Gadi and Jat are believed to have come from Pandharpur, Sholapur, 
Satara and Jamkhandi, though according to a local story, they have 
been long settled at Nasik and built many of the district forts.J 
They speak Telugu at home and Marathi elsewhere. They live like 
Vaidns in small tents, pals, and eat fish and flesh. Except a few 
labourers, they are all earth workers. The Mati Vadars generally work 
in digging and other earth work on roads, dams and wells. Gadi 
Vadars break stones and serve as quarrymen, supplying stones for 
building purposes. Jat Vadars prepare and sell grinding stones. Social 
disputes are settled by a council whose decision is subject to the 
approval of the adult members of the caste. 

Katkaris; Katkaris, originally immigrants from the Konkan, are 
a foicst tribe, seldom found beyond the limits of the Sahyadris. They 
are ih(; poorest of Nasik forest tribes. Among the least poverty- 
stricken. the women draw a ragged shoulder-cloth across the breasts. 
The}' speak corrupt Marathi using now and then some Gujarati words. 
Thev chiefly live on roots and herbs and eat flesh. Though the use of 
beef i* said to be forbidden, one branch of the tribe called dhor 
Katkaris eat beef, but are not for that reason treated as a separate 
sub-iJivi.'sion. Forest conservancy has put a stop to their former 
crafi of making catechu. Except a few catechu-makers in the 
neighix'uring native states, they work as field labourers or gather 
and sell firewood. Their gods are Chaide and Mhasoba, but ghosts 
and dcjmons, bhuts and pishachs, are their favourite objects of 
wor.' hip. They have no priests and themselves officiate at marriage 
ceremonies. Disputes are settled by a council appointed for that 
purpose but the decision must be approved by a mass meeting of 
tribesmen. 

♦ I’royei's Raja Tarangini. I, 491. 

t 'iciDL* of Iheir peculiar words are : here at, there tat, an old man davar. 

II) old woman dosi, a young man bandga, a young woman bandgi, 
)! hianket, jhingour, a servant kamara and clarified butter, gaylel. 

t !\i:eoriJing to another account, except at Sinnar where they have been for 
: bout 25 years, they can hardly be said to have settled, and are always 
wandering from village to village in search of work. 
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Kaikadis: Kaikadis support themselves by basket making and 
stone cutting and as a class are orderly. 

Vaidus: Vaidus, medicine hawkers, are found wandering 
throughout the district. They are of five sub-divisions Nhu, Mali, 
Mirjumali, Dhangar and Koli Vaidus, who neither eat together nor 
inter-marry. All are said to have come from Karnataka. They are dark 
and strongly made. Mirjumali Vaidus, probably called after the 
Mirya hill, near Ratnagiri which is famous for its healing herbs, 
wear the beard, while the rest shave the chin. They generally camp 
outside the towns in cloth tents, pub, which they carry with them on 
the backs of asses. On halting at a village or town, they walk through 
the streets and lanes with two bags full of medicines, tied to both 
ends or the same end of a stick, calling out Mandur Vaid, or drug, 
selling doctor, or Nadi Pariksha Vaid, i.e., pulse feeling doctor. They 
speak Kaimada and Telugu at home and a corrupt Marathi and or 
Hindustani with customers. They eat flesh except beef. They never 
touch food cooked by Musalnnins or Chamlihars. They wear ochre- 
coloured clothes like Gosavis and have the same dress in and 
ouidoors. They are well-off and contented. They gather healing herbs 
and roots and hawk them from village to village. They worship 
Venkoba, Mahadev, Bhavani and Maruti. The Dhangar Vaidus art- 
said to call Brahmans to officiate at their marriages and other Vaidus 
are said to manage all their ceremonies themselves. Social disputes 
are settled at caste meetings. They are not allowed to work as 
labourers and if any one is found working for hire, he is thrown out 
of caste and not allowed back till he has given a caste feast. They do 
not observe any fasts. A woman is held impure for five days after 
child-birth. Except marriage, no rites are observed from birth to 
death. 

Bhamtas: Bhamtas or Uchlas are mainly to be found in Niphad 
and Chandor. They arc Telangis who have lived in the district for 
over two hundred years. They are regarded as having been driven 
northwards by a famine. They are strongly made and except that they 
are a shade darker, they do not differ from local Hindus. At home 
they speak Telugu and elsewhere a rough Marathi. If a man and 
woman are caught in an intrigue, the woman’s head and the man’s 
head and face are shaved, they are forced to drink cow’s urine and 
the man has to pay for a caste feast. If an intrigue is suspected but 
is denied, a council of the caste inquires into the matter and if they 
are .satisfied that there is ground for suspicion, nothing is done to the 
woman but the man is fined Rs. 50. If the man refuses to pay and 
denies the intrigue, his truth is tested by an ordeal. To test his truth 
about 80 lb, of sesamum are crushed in a newly-washed oil mill and 
the oil is poured into a large iron pot and boiled. When it is boiling. 
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a stone weighting 12 pice is thrown into the oil. The man and woman 
bathe uid take the stone out of the boiling oil. If either of them is 
scalded, iliey are made to pay the fine and if they do not pay, they 
are pui oat of caste. The fine is spent on a caste dinner. 

If there is a dispute between a creditor and a borrower about 
a loan for which no bond has been passed and if the debtor denies 
that he got the money, the council meet and the debtor is made to 
pick a rupee laid on the ground, close to where the Council are 
seated. If he picks the rupee, he is asked to pick a pimpal leaf. If he 
picks r.hf leaf, the dispute is settled in his favour. 

All do not inter-marry. Only certain families marry with certain 
families. Marriage does not take place till both the boy and girl are 
of age Thcry fix the day without asking any priest. On the marriage 
day, trvi ■ little tents are pitched at the bride’s house. In one of these 
the bride sits and in the other the bridegroom, each alone. At sunset, 
the bnde'.s brother takes the groom to the bride’s lent and knotting 
togethirr rhe hems of their clothes withdraws. The husband and wife 
spend tlie night together and next morning, the maternal uncle of the 
bride iiities the knot, receiving a present of Rs. 100. The marriage is 
complcMed without any religious rites. Though flesh-eaters, they never 
eat ^ef. They keep the same fasts and holidays as other Hindus. They 
worship Devi and Khandoba. They bury their dead without performing 
any riie. 

Benids: Berads, found only in Malegaon, are of three kinds, 
Berads proper, Maratha Berads and Mang Berads. They are mostly 
labou CIS living from hand to mouth. 

Depressed Classes: Depressed Classes are ten and form about 
15 pe' cent of the Hindu population. They are Mahars or Watchmen, 
Chambhurs or tanners, Mangs or rope-makers and servants. Ramoshis, 
Halenui, Mocliis or shoe-makers, Bhangis or scavengers, Mang-Garudis 
or sn .ik e-charmers and dancers, Dhors and Dheds or sweepers. 

Mahars: Mahars are found in huts on the outskirts of almost all 
villag. s. Iheir sub-divisions are Somavanshi, Domb, Adran, Ladian, 
Chclk i:r. Pular, Sutad, Dhed, Pan Ghadoshi Bavcha, Gopal and Rati. 
Somavanshi is the only one found in strength in the district. They are 
gener.illy dark and strongly made. They speak Marathi both at home 
and everywhere else. A few arc well-housed but most live in huts with 
mud walls and thatched roofs. They eat mutton and hens. Their staple 
food s wheat, millet and nagli. On festive days, puran poll's are eaten. 
Many i'll them hold grants of lands as village servants and watchmen.* 

* In riiijsi: large villages, there is some feud between Kunbis and Mhars. 
A- \'ill;ig£: servants, Mhars claim and Kunbis refuse them a share of the 
griiir! crej). In one or two instances, the dispute has been carried to the 
Hit’ll CioLirl. Mr. J. A. Baines, C. S. 
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Others are husbandmen and labourers and some serve in infantry 
regiments. Mahars have gained considerably as a result of the operation 
of railways, many of them having secured steady and well-paid 
employment as workers on the line. They worship Bhairoba, 
Khandoba, Ai Bhavani and Mahadev. Their chief places of pilgrimage 
are Nasik, Trimbak, Pandharpur, Paithan and Puntamba in 
Ahmadnagar district. They keep all Hindu holidays. Somavanshis 
especially observe Bhadri or seventh day of the bright half of 
Bhadrapad (August-Septeraber). On that day, seven dough lamps 
are made and lighted, balls of wheat flour are offered to the spirit of 
the lamps and a dinner is given of rice, milk and clarified butter. 

Their priests are hereditary sadhus and saints of their own caste 

called Mahar Gosavis. A that usually officiates at their marriages. 
They sometimes consult village Brahmans about a child’s name 
or lucky day and hour of marriage. They have also devotees 
or bhagats of Khandoba called Vaghe, of Vithoba called Hardasas 
and of Bhavani called Bhute. These bhagats who claim supernatural 
powers and are believed to be at times possessed by gods, 

generally gain a living by begging or by preaching to their caste 
fellows. The bhagats do not hold their kirtans or preachings in private 
houses but in the Mahars’ rest-houses where the Mahars generally 
meet. The subject of these kirtans is in most cases, a story chosen 
from such books as Ramavijaya, Harivijaya and Pandavapratap. They 
are very often held in the month of Shrovan (July-August). 
Corresponding to investiture with the sacred thread, they have 

a peculiar ceremony called kanshravni or ear-cleansing. It is 
performed for both boys and girls after the child is five years old. 
It is usually held on the llth day of any Hindu month. Rice and 
flowers are laid before a Mahar Gosavi who offers them to a tin image 
of Mahadev. If a child is a boy, the priest seats him on his right leg 
and on his left if the child is a girl. He then breathes into the child’s 
ear, repeating the words Namo Shiva Krishna Hari. This ends the 
ceremony and the Gosavi becomes the child’s spiritual guide, guru. 
Except in a few minor points, their marriage customs differ little from 
those performed by Chambhars.* Widow marriage and polygamy were 
allowed. Caste disputes are settled at a meeting of the men, presided 
by the headman. 


• A Mahar's marriage ceremony differs from a Chambhar's in three respects : 

(1) The bridegroom’s brow ornament is tied an hour or two before the 
time fixed for the wedding and the party then go to the temple of Maruti, 

(2) After betelnuts and leaves have been distributed among the men, and 
turmeric and saffron among the women, the married pair offer sesamum 
seeds and rice and clarified butter and walk four or five times round the 
sacrificial fire. (3) Baskets of various dainties are exchanged between the 
two families after the groom returns from the bride’s house. 
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Chambhani: Mehetar Chambhars or tanners are found in considerable 
numbeis over almost the whole district. They are ten sub-divisions. 
Dakshini. Dhor-Dakshini, Pardeshi, Hindustani. Pardeshi-Mang. 
Bengali, Madrasi, Jingar, Mochi and Marvadi. Of these, the Dakshini 
and Dlinr-Dakshini are found in large numbers throughout the district 
and the rest in particular places such as Nasik and Bhagur. The sub¬ 
divisions neither eat together nor inter-marry. 

Dak'h ini (Zhambhars seem to have been long settled in the district. 
They are generally dark but have nothing in their appearance different 
from Kiinbis. They are hard-working. They speak Marathi. They make 
shoes and leather water-bags, their women helping them. They live in 
one-sti l ied houses. Their usual food is pulses and bread. They wear the 
ordinary Kunbi’s dress. On the occasion of betrothal, at a caste meeting, 
clothes and ornaments are given to the bride and a silk waste thread, 
called kaii’oiii and a coconut to the bride-groom. Then, according to the 
convei icnce of both parties and in consultation with a Yajurvedi 
Brahma n a ajcky day and hour are chosen for marriage. Before marriage 
a Bralinnin is asked to fix the time for rubbing the boy with turmeric and 
he geviei'ivlly chooses a day three or four days before the marriage. 
After ihe hjy has been rubbed, some of the turmeric is, to the 
accompanirnent of music, taken to the bride’s house by a party of the 
groom's women relations and friends. On reaching her house, the bride 
is rublied with the turmeric and presented some clothes and ornaments. 
On the inuiriage day, about a couple of hours before the appointed 
time, tlid bridegroom riding on a horse, goes in procession to the 
tempi.- .>f Maruti followed by his male and female relations and 
friend:;. Mis sister, and if he has no sister some female relation, sits 
behin.l him if she is a young girl or if she is grown up, walks behind 
him, holding a brass vessel with a bunch of beads and some betel 
leaves and coconut placed over the mouth. At the temple, the bride¬ 
groom IS decked in a paper crown and receives a turban and such 
other presents at the bride’s house. On his way and at the bride’s 
dwelling, ii. coconut or a piece of bread is waved in front of his head 
and tu'i'wn away. The rest of the ceremonies differ little from those 
obser.'cd by the higher castes. A piece of turmeric-coloured cloth is 
held belween the pair while the priest keeps repeating auspicious 
verse:- and throwing grains of rice and millets on the bride and the 
bride,i-room. At the lucky moment, the cloth is snatched away and 
the guests dapping their hands join the priest in throwing grains while 
the couple encircle each other’s necks with flower garlands or yellow 
threads Then betels are distributed to men and turmeric and kumkum 
to the women. After this the couple presents five married women with 
some wlieat or rice, five dry dates and five betel-nuts. The pair then 
tie, each on the other’s right wrist, a yellow thread with a piece of 
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turmeric fastened to it. In the evening, the bride’s father gives 
a dinner to the bridegroom and his relations and friends. This usually 
consists of ordinary food, pulse and bread but if the people arc 
well-to-do, rich food is prepared. The bridegroom’s father gives 
a dinner the next day called Vlpha, to the bride’s relations and friends 
at which cooked rice, sugar and butter and sometimes pulse and 
bread are served. 

On the third day, at a ceremony called Mandar or Phal Bharne, 
the bride is presented with clothes and ornaments and a small quantity 
of wheat or rice, a piece of coconut kernel, some dry dates, almonds 
and betel-nuts are laid in her lap. The parents and relations of 
both sides give and receive presents of clothes. Then the bridegroom’s 
mother and her female relations and friends, walking on while 
clothes, go in procession with music to the bride’s house. On 
reaching the bride’s house, all the women bathe and if he can afford 
it are presented with glass bangles by the bride’s father. The three 
days that the bridegroom spends at the bride’s house, the bride’s 
father gives to the bridegroom’s party two dinners. On the fourth 
day both parties form a procession called Varat and with music and 
fireworks accompany the couple on horseback to the house of the 
bridegroom. On the day after the bridegrcxDm’s return to his house 
his father gives a dinner to all his caste fellows, the turmeric is taken 
from the wrists of the couple and traces of it are washed away. 

Polygamy and widow marriage arc allowed, but it is not considered 
right for a man to marry a second wife unless the first is dead or 
barren. They have a rule that bachelors cannot marry widow. 
A widow’s husband must be a widower or a married man. They 
either bum or bury their dead. When they bury, the body is 
laid in the grave dressed in a turban and other clothes and the 
deceased’s eldest son. followed by others of the party, throws in 
handfuls of dust. When they bum the dead, the elde.st son sets fire 
to the pile, walks thrice round the corpse with an earthen vessel 
full of water on his shoulders, dashes the water-pot to the ground 
and cries aloud. The funeral party then returns home and disposes 
after chewing a few nim nielia asachiruchla leaves. On the next day 
the earth of the grave is levelled or if the body has been burnt, the 
ashes are thrown into some pool or river. On the tenth day, rice 
or wheat balls are offered to the ancestors of the deceased, some of 
them are thrown into the river and the rest left for the crows. The 
party that has gone to perform the ceremony cannot leave the river- 
bank until crows come and touch the rice-balls. 

The Dakshini Chambhars keep all Hindu holidays and worship 
Vithoba, Khandoba, Bhavani. and Mahadev. Chambhars’ favourite 
places of pilgrimage are Pandharpur, Saptashringi. Chandanpuri in 
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Malegaon, Nasik and Trimbak. They hold in great reverence the Bhagat 
Bava of Sukena in Niphad. The Bava has given the disciples three 
rules of conduct, not to steal, not to cheat, and not to commit 
adultery. They recognise a hereditary headman, called Mehctria. 
Caste disputes are settled at a meeting of adult male members in 
consultation with the headman. A Chambhar is put out of caste for 
not giving caste-dinners, for using filthy language against a fellow 
caste man or for killing a cow. A person thus expelled, is admitted 
into the caste on payment of a fine, generally a caste dinner, imposed 
at a meeting of the adult males of the caste. Caste dinners are 
compulsory on occasion of birth, betrothals, marriage and death and 
as a punishment for breaking caste rules. They are on the whole 
a fairly well-off and contented community. 

Pardeshi Chambhars: Pardeshi Chambhars who are of several 
sub-divisions, including Ahirvals, Jatvas, Dhors, and Katais claim 
descent from the saint Rohidas,* the author of many poems and 
devotional songs. Their customs differ in several details from those 
of the Deccani Chambhars. At the time of marriage, the members of 
the bride’s and of the bridegroom’s families never dine together and 
no animal food is touched so long as the marriage festivities last. 
The bridegroom’s marriage crown is very cleverly made of palm leaves 
and instead of holding a piece of cloth between the bride and the 
bridegroom at the moment of marriagje, they are made to walk 
seven times around a pillar. These Chambhars speak Hindustani at 
home and an incorrect Marathi outside. They are very devout 
worshippers of Bhavani. It is not known when the Bengal. Marvad 
and Madras Chambhars came to Nasik, but they cannot be very 
old settlers as they speak the language of their native country.! 

Mangs; Mangs, also called Vajantris or Musicians, are generally 
dark and sturdy. They make brooms, baskets and ropes of coir, 
twine and leather. Some serve in Infantry Regiments, others are 
village watchmen, guides, grooms and musicians. As musicians, their 
chief instruments are tambourine daj, two clarions sanais and one sur. 
The music produced by these is called Halemari baja. They worship 
the goddess Mahamari. 

Ramoshis: Ramoshis are found in Nasik. Baglana and Sinnar. 
The Nasik Ramoshis claim descent from Rama and are really 
Ramavanshis and say that they are of the stock as those of Poona. 
They can tell men of their own tribe by sight, though to others, 

* Rohidas bora at Chambhargonda now called Shrigonda in Ahmadnagar is 
said to have been a contemporary of the great Kabir and mu-st have, there¬ 
fore, flourished in 12th and I3th Century, 'fhough not the author of any 
great work, many of his devotional Sakis, Padas and dohras arc well known 

t A few of these Chambhars at Bhagur, near Deolali, seem to have settled 
there since the establishment of the Deolali Military Camp. 

Vf 4612—17 
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they do not differ from Kunbis. except that their Marathi is rough 
and harsh. It is considered a breach of caste rules to grow the beard. 
They are watchmen and dealers in cattle and sheep. Once they have 
pledged their word, they are honest and trustworthy. They arc good 
huntsmen using slings but never bows and arrows. Though fond of 
hunting, they eat flesh of dear and hares only and never take liquor. 
They worship Khanderav and Bhavani of Tuljapur. They call Brahman 
priests to their weddings but their religious guides, niirus, arc ascetics 
of the slit-ear or Kanphata sect. Their women are held as impure for 
twelve days after child-birth. The heads of their boys arc first shaved 
at the temple of Satvi to whom they offer a goat. 2 hey have a formal 
betrothal, iiiatif’ni, before marriage. Polygamy is allowed and practised 
and divorce is easy. They cither bury or burn their dead. Caste 
dinners are given in memory of the dead, invitations being sent to 
friends and relations even though they may be living at a great distance 
Some of them send their boys to school. 

\fochi$: Mochis are found in large villages and towns. They work 
in leather, tan and dye skins and make shoes, bridles, and water-bags. 
They are more skilful than Chambhars. Thougli some of the new-comers 
from north India are fairly off. their condition on the whole is poor. 
Halemcirs found all over the district are shoe-makers who make sandals, 
vahcinas, only. Doharis. also called Dindoris. colour leather and make 
leather bags and mots. They never make sandals as that branch of 
the craft is followed by Haleimrs only. Ohors dye skins of cows and 
other animals and make water-bags, pakhals and masuks. As a class 
tlicy are badly off, Bhanf’is are of two divisions Lalbegs and Shaikhs, 
the former Hindus and the latter Musalmans. Both have come from 
Gujarat. Except a few who used to be in the service of European 
officers, they are found as road sweepers and scavengers in municipal 
towns. 'They are fairly off. Mann Garudis or snake-charmers wander 
about, especially in large towns, begging and showing snakes. 

Religious Beggars: The sanctity attached by Hindus to Nasik and 
Trimbak draws many religious beggars to the district. Some stay for long, 
others after resting for some time proceed on their pilgrimage to other 
places. These arc Gosavis, Bairagis. Manbhavas, Bharadis, Gondhalis, 
Jangams, Chitra-Kathis, Joshis, Kanphatas, Gopals. Pangul and Vasudevs. 

Gosavis ; Gosavis of whom many are settled in different parts of the 
district, are worshippers of Vishnu and Shiva and are recruited from 
almost all castes. They rub ashes over their bodies and wear the 
hair dishevelled and sometimes coiled round the head. They wander 
about begging and visiting places of pilgrimage. Some are retail sellers 
of perfumes, fragrant ointments and asafoetida. Others especially in 
Trimbak, dealing in jewellery, owning land, lending money and trading 
on a large scale in grains. 
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Bairiigis : Bairagis are also drawn from all Hindu castes and are 
settled like Gosavis but do not hold as good a position. They own land 
and kee(i cattle. They worship Vishnu, Shiva Bhavani and 
MahaUikslinii. Many of them belong to monasteries, maths, and lead 
a celibate life. There are sadavartas or free kitchens maintained for 
Bairagu iind Gosavis in Panchavati, Nasik. 

IVIanhhavas : Manbhavas live in maths. They all shave their heads and 
wear b ai k clothes. They wander about in bands and receive children 
devoters t ) their order by their parents. They are respected by the people. 

Bhar jilii: Bharadis, also called Daure Gosavis, make a living by 
prcpari ig ccitton loin-girdles. They beat a little drum called damru and 
chant ^ liigs in honour of Jotiba, their favourite god, whose chief shrine 
is in R atnagiri.^' They worship Jotiba, Khandoba, Bhairoba and Devi. 
When 1 lamiK has to give a feast in honour of Jotiba, a Bharadi 
must a V.; ys ije called, fed and paid alms. Before sitting to his meal 
the Bhar i li iings some ballads in praise of the god. 

Gondhaiis : Gondhalts arc wandering beggars who sing and dance 
and f:)t 1 , ,.i separate caste. They are engaged by people to 

perl'orr i a liondhal some days after a marriage or thread 

ceremoiy. Tiis is a religious ceremony usually held at night. Two 
or throe are engaged who know their song and dance business 
and a; ked .o a dinner of pitranpoli. At night they bring their 

musical instruments, a torch called divti and the uniform of 
the d iri.-er. When the men arrive, the head of the house 

sets a voodcri stool called Chauranga close to the goddess in whose 
honour the <lance is given and lays some wheat on the stool and 
brass cr copper cup containing betel leaves. In this cup is laid a half 
coco k. rnel tilled with rice, a betel-nut and a coin. Near the stool is 
placed I lighted lamp. Then the head dancer stands in front in a long 
white '.lire reaching the ankles and wearing a garland of chowries 
round liiv neck and gingling bells round his anklets. The others stand 
behind Inin, two of them with drums and the third with a torch. The 
torch c livti is first worshipped with saffron and turmeric. The head 
dancer then dances and sings, the drummers accompanying him and the 
torch-btiarer ser\ing as a butt for his jokes. After about an hour, 
a prayi. i' is sung in honour of the goddess and the company drops 
some C‘)pt>ei' or silver coins into a brass pot held by the head dancer. 
Then the head dancer presents them with coco kernel and sugar, the 
host gi/cs the company some betel leaves, and the party breaks up. 
There is no fixed payment to the dancers but they get a small sum 

* Best c' by Bharadis, Jotiba is worshipped by Kunbi settlers from Poon.i, 
Ahn; Lilnatiiii, Pandharpur and Snolapur where Jotiba is held in great 
reve tike bj all classes. None of the older settlers in Nasik worship Jotiba 
who i'> originally a south Konkan deity. 

Vf 4f. -17,1 
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and turban. They live solely on this and are not badly off. 

Jai^ains: Jangams are Lingayat priests and of two divisions, 
Sthavars and Chirantis. They wear a small silver or copper ca.sket 
around their necks with an emblem of Shiva. Chirantis live 
a secluded life in monasteries or holy places. Sthavars serve as priests 
of Lingayat laymen. Some of them also beg from house to house and 
village to village dressed in ochre-coloured clothes, ctirrying a couch 
shell or a drum called Khanjari and others like Ravals make silk and 
cotton thread and siUc tassels. They eat no animal food. Most of them 
are fairly off living in well-endowed monasteries. 

Jogis : Jogjs are of many kinds, some foretell future events and others 
act as showmen to deformed animals. Persons of all castes enter into 
the order, some marry, others remain single. 

Joshis: Joshis foretell future events and make a precarious living. 

Kanphatas: Kanphatas or slit-ears, wearing big and thick rings in 
their ears earn their living by singing and playing on a guitar. Raja 
Gopichand is generally the hero of their songs. 

Copals; Gopals are wrestlers who earn their living by performing 
feasts of strength and agility. They make money by rearing and selling 
buffaloes. They usually remain at one camp from live to tilteen days 
but do not move during the rainy season, stopping wherever they 
happen to be, when the rains begin. 

Panguls; Panguls go about praising gods and receive alms either 
in money or clothes blessing the names of givers’ forefathers. 

Vasudevs: Vasudevs wear long peacock feather hats, play on 
a flute called pava and take alms in money or worn-out clothes. 

Nandiv^es: Nandivales dress a bull in smart cloth with a fringe of 
jangling bells and a bell necklace, and taking him with them beg from 
house to house. Vasudevs, Joshis and Nandivales eat together and 
inter-marry. 


MUSLIMS 

Muslim Classes : Musalraans* are found all over the district, though 
in some places like Malegaon more thickly than in others. There is 
much doubt as to the earliest Musalman settlement in Nasik. The 
first Muslim invasions of the Deccan under Alla-ud-din (1296) and 
Malik Kafur (1318) do not seem to have left any lasting mark on the 
Nasik people. It was not until the establishment of the Muslim 
kingdoms of Khandesh (1377) and Ahraadnagar (1490) and the arrival 
of Muslim missionaries that the Musalmans began to form a separate 
community. The two leading Nasik missionaries were Khunmir 


* This account is based on the original Nasik Gazetteer contribution by 
Mr. Fazd Lutrullah. 
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Hussaini (1520) and Syed Muhammad Sadiq Sarmast Hussaini (1568). 
Sometimes the missionary was a healer as well as a preacher trust 
in his power to cure doing much to foster a belief in his creed. At 
the same time, much of their success was due to their influence with 
the neighbouring Musalman rulers. Of conversions by force under 
the early Deccan dynasties, there is no record. The Lakarharas and 
other classes are evidence of the Emperor Aurangzeb’s zeal for the faith. 

Syeds and Pirzadas are the only examples of strictly foreign descent. 
The classes who style themselves as Shaikhs and Pathans show no 
signs of foreign origin either in their features or in their character. 
Nor is their name enough to prove foreign as in the Deccan, Hindu 
converts commonly took the class name of their patrons or converters. 
The Naikvadis. the leading local body who style themselves Pathans 
and who are said to have been called after Haider Ali Naik of Mysore, 
are presumably the descendants of Hindu converts. No Pathans of 
pure Kabul or Peshavar descent are settled in the district. Any 
that occur are visitors. The Syeds are mostly found in Nasik only, 
the other classes are distributed all over the district. 

Syeds: The Syeds claim descent from Husain, younger son of Ali, 
through their forefather Saint Khvaja Khunmir Hussaini who came 
from Persia about the end of the 9th Century of the Hijra (A. D. 1520) 
and settled at Gulbarga, then one of the chief centres of Muslim power. 
Under Muslim rule, on account of their knowledge of Muslim law 
and because of the piety of their lives, his descendants were chosen 
Qazis of several towns and cities. Their home speech is Hindustani. 
Short and spare in habit, with palish brown or wheat-coloured skins, 
they have large dark eyes and hair, and mild gentle expression. Men 
usually let the beard grow, the younger cutting the moustaches short 
above the lips and allowing them to grow near the comers of the 
mouth and the old entirely shaving the upper lip. Residence in India 
and subjection to Maratha rule have changed their hold and generous 
character to weak-minded timidity. They have no distinct community 
but unless under special circumstances, they do not marry with otliers 
than Syeds or Pirzadas of Nasik. Now-a-days their children have taken 
to En^ish education, but some years ago they taught them a little Arabic, 
Persian, Hindustani and Marathi. Some are now in Government service. 

Pirzadas; Pirzadas are a class of Syeds found in Nasik only. They 
are said to be descended from Syed Shah Muhammad Sadiq Sarmast 
Hussaini who about the close of the tenth century of the Hijra 
(A. D. 1568) came from Medina and having travelled over the greater 
part of western India settled in Nasik. He is said to have been one 
of the most successful of Muslim missionaries. Some of the converted 
classes show a special belief in his power as a saint and a warm 
and respectful descendant. After settling at Nasik, he married the 
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daughter of Hussain! Syed who was in charge of the province of Bidar. 
Tall, strong and muscular, with black or brown eyes and hair, the 
Pirzadas are mostly fair; the eyes are rather large with long full eye- 
lashes. The nose is often rather flat and puggish, marring faces Vv'hose 
other features arc usually handsome. The expression is firm and 
intelligent. Most old men and some of the young shave their heads, 
others wear the hair long enough to reach the car lobes and have iheir 
beards the moustaches worn in large tufts at the corners trf the month 
cut short on the lip. Jovial and fond of amusement, they are sober, 
steady, thrifty and generally well-to-do. Many among them arc land¬ 
holders, holding lands in gift from the .Moghal emperors and the 
Maratha rulers in consideration of the sanctity of their forefathers or 
of their services as soldiers. .Some deal in grain, hay. fuel and some 
are contractors. Some used to be money-lenders also. Very few' enter 
into money dealings with their own people as among Musalmans 
money-lending is against the injunctions of the Koran. Ihey arc 
Sunnis in faith and careful to .say their daily five prtiyers. The\ do 
not form ti separate community but in matters of marriage and social 
civilities, they are closely connected with Nasik Syeds. riiough they 
generally enter into marital alliances with these Syeds, they have 
no objection to marry daughters of Shaikhs or Palhtms of good family. 
Except that the oldest and most honoured among them manage the 
lands of shrines in whose revenues most of them have some share, 
there is no acknowledged head of the community. Most of their 
children learn some Arabic. Persian, Hindustani and Marathi and of 
late they lake English education also. 

Of Muslim traders, there arc five chief classes Bohoras, Konkanis. 
Multanis, Lakarharas and Malbaris. 

Bohoras: Bohoras have flourished in the district during the last 
200 years, after the railways came into vogue. All are Sliids of the 
Ismaili followers of the Mulla Saheb of Surat who is their high priest. 
With a strain of Arab or Persian blood, they are probably converts 
from among Hindu traders of Gujarat. Most of their families were 
settled in Bombay before they came to Nasik. All arc shopkeepers 
selling stationery, European barilware. kerosene and some of them 
making and selling irem vessels, holding waiter and oil. They are 
a well-to-do class, have a mosque of their own. which has been munifi¬ 
cently endowed and enlarged. They arc religious-minded, their worship 
and family ceremonies being conducted by a deputy of the Mulla 
Saheb of Surat. 

Konkanis: Konkanis who. as their name shows, have come from 
the coastal districts of western India. Descendants of the Arab refugees 
and traders who from the 8th to the 16th century settled along the 
Thana district coast, they arc not older than 2000 year residents of 
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Niisik I' lcy 'ptak a mixiurc of Arabic, Hindustani and Marathi v,ith 
some K'.inkani pecuiiaritics. Tall and muscular though spare, with 
fair, nn.!d> or clear olive skins and black or brown eyes, the Konkanis 
have r.giiliir and clear-cut features with generally an expression of 
keennes; ami intelligence. The younger men wear the liair hanging to 
the ! hn of ilie ear and the older shave the head. The hair on the 
uppe - I p s close cut by the young and shaved by the old. Both 
youn i iia.i aid wear full curly beards. The men have common Muslim 
dres^ I'lit the women wear the Maratha robe and bodice, though their 
ornaments .ire the same as those worn by Dcccani Muslim women. 
Thc' re clean in their habits, hard-working, sober though fond of 
amu iMneiil, thrifty, charitable and ho.spilable. In their intercourse 
with liter Musalmans. they maintain a distant but polite reserve. The 
N.isi;. <',)nkanis are mo.stly dealers in rice. They lend money to 
Kuniii' arn lake rice in return. Some buy standing crops of rice. 
Thou; A ho enter into contracts for the sale of rice keep large 
numh. i of cows and bullocks and during harvest time visil the fields 
ol (l\ peifiuiUry to whom they have made advances. They are Sunnis 
of tiu. Shafi school, devoted and religious. They have several mostiucs 
built i .ir firaycrs as well as for the use of travellers and preachers. 
At t lose, placers. Manidvis leamed in the law of Islam arc entertained 
for yea 's at the expense of the Konkani community. They have also 
Man IS ra schools where a foreign Muiilavi paid by the Community 
presidi';. and where the boys arc taught the ground-work of Arabic 
and luiidainentals of Islam. On the nights of the Maulad and the 
Ram:. II. these mosques are illuminated and sermons are preached by 
the Vhialtivis. The Konkani Muslims marry among themselves only 
and have a well-organised community under the management of some 
of tae richest and most respected of their number. Civil and some¬ 
time. criminal disputes arc settled by the community which has the 
pow. I it levying fines and crediting thc amount to the common or 
m(3si|i.ij ti.inds. From these funds the expenses of Maiilavis and 
travdli'-s arc. met and thc deserving poor are sometimes given help. 
The iiiicli iheir children Hindustani and Marathi and of laic English. 
The. .re a nourishing set of people. 

M ihiinis : Miiltanis are chiefly in western part of Nasik along the 
Sahv .iil' i flills. They are said to have come from Multan in Panjab as 
carrl.'r. aid camp followers to Aurangz.eb's armies. They speak 
a cc rant Hinduslaiii full of Marathi with a Panjabi accent. 1 hey are 
tall liKi il'in but muscular dark-skinned, with keen and rather sunken 
eyes i ither large and hooked noses and a crafty though jovial 
expiv- oil i'hose in Nasik shave the head but keep the beard while 
thos iini Kliandcsh wear their hair long in wild curls and are not 
careiiil i:ci shave the beard. The men wear common Muslim dress but 
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their women have half Maratha, half Vanjari costame, the Vanjara 
b-odice and the Maratha robe with a petticoat, They are hone.st and 
hard-working. They de-al in dried fish which they bring from Ka’yan 
and Bhivandi in Thana and sell in Nasik and other district towns. 
Sunnis in name they know nothing of their religion. 1 heir daily life 
dillers little from their Kunbi neighbours. It i.s even said that some of 
them, not knowing their own holidays, keep Hindu ones. They are 
becoming increasingly extinct in the district. 

Lakarharas : Lakarharas or wood-sellers are a mixed population 
of Shaikhs and a few Syeds who during the reign of Auranzgeh were 
joined by a large number of Hindu converts, who were either wood- 
seller.s when they were Hindus or took to vvouci-sclling when they 
became Musalmans. They dress like common Deccan Musalmaus. 
except that some of the women w'car the Maratha robe and bodice. 
They arc quiet and orderly, clean, thrifty and well-to-do. They sell 
wood both tor building and fuel, buying it from private sources as 
wall as at forest sales. They store it in their yards or compounds and 
in open places which they hire for the purpose. Many of them arc 
Government employees like policemen and forest guards. They are 
Sunnis but not very punctilious about their prayers. They form 
a separate community with one of them as their head who has power 
to settle disputes by small lines which go to meet the e.xpenses of the 
nearest mosque. They teach their children a little Hindustani. 

Malabaris : Malabaris are traders from Kerala and not permanent 
residents of the district. They arc of an Arab-lndian stock whom the 
Portuguese found well-settled on the Malabar coast on arrival in 

India. They are generally traders in hides which they buy from 

butchers in large towns and from Mahars in surrounding village with 
whom they have regular dealings. Hides are sent by them to Bombay 
and Madras. Others tnide in coconuts, dales, and colTce which they 
bring from Malabar or Bombay. Poorer sections retail glass and 
bangles. They are a short well-made pcopie, with bltick or rich hrc'Wn 
skins, large narrow eyes and abundance of hair which is altrihulcd b> 

them to their fondness for coconuts. Iheir women are gaunl and 

■strong with regular but harsh fetitures. Men shave lire head and ynv.v 
large bushy beards and moustaches. Their home longue is Malyalasn 
hut they speak Hindustani witii others. Men wear while skull-caps 
covered, out of doors by long tightly-wound coloured kerchiefs. The 
weU-lo-do wear loose long shirts with liglit jackets fastened either in 
the middle by buttons or on the side by broad clolli strings. Instead 
of trousers both men and women wear coloured waist-cloilis, hiw.’Js. 
reaching from the waist to the ankles. Women tie a skarf round their 
heads and as an upper garment have either a jacket or a loose shirt. 
Both men and women wear sandals or shoes. Their common food is 
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rice, 111 limits imci fish. They are fond of drinking water in which 
rice hi i been cooked mixed with a little clarified butter. Touchy and hot- 
tcmpeiL J tliey are hard-working, religious and steady. All arc Sunnis of 
the Sh i(! se:! ool and except that they do not keep many of the nnirriagc 
and oi ii 1 reremunies, their customs do not dill'er from those of the local 
Musaliiiii'is riicy teach llieir children the Koran by rote and Malabari. 

CRAFTSMEN 

CraitsiJien : Cf craftsmen, there are five classes. Tambats. i.c., copper- 
smi'.hs : Kagh/i.''. i.e.. paper-makers ; Saikalgars. i.c., tinkers ; Tclis. i.c., 
oilprc.''.; Fiiijaras. i.c., cotlon-cicaners and Momins. i.c., weavers. 

landtafs : I'ambats or Misgars are immigrants from Marvad. Out of 
doors I speak Hindustani but at home and with the women they use 
a Mari ail dialed: much mixed with Hindustani. They are of middle height, 
mu.scii a though not stout, with wheal-coloured skins, regular features 
and Si. la.y fieards and moustaches. Men dress like common Deccani 
Musal I t IS. except that indoors and at work, they wear a wai.st-cloth 
insteui '1 trousers. Women wear the head scarf and short sleeveless 
shirt. Knim. and the full Marvadi petticoat which some have given 
up. S'lino cl the women's ornaments such as the Marvad chained 
anklets ire fieculiar, which are of silver. As a class they are .sober, 
truthfi 1 anti h«nest, hard-working, thrifty, cleanly and well-to-do. 
They ire tinkers and makers of copper and brass vessels, driving 
a bri k trade of which they have almost a monopoly. Sunnis in 
religio 1 they have adopted almost Wahabi opinions owing to the 
preacliings of a Wahabi missionary, Maiilavi Nurul Auda, whose 
followers nijst of them are. They arc a well-organised community in 
Nasik and Ahmadnagar. The yearly charity tax enjoined by 
Muha nmedan law supplies common funds which arc under the 
maiiaii.'ii'ciit ot their headman. Money from the fund is spent in 
maint, a iii',; Miiuiavis and other learned men who aime from Bombay 
and 1 r ’.'i India and in endowing scliools in which Hindustani, 
Arabi. lu! Persian but chielly religious portions of Muhiimmedan 
leaniii I .iic taught. The funds arc increased by lines levied by the 
heads ' il c community in settling civil and some minor criminal 
di.sjnii - Minv of them who know the Koran by heart place the title 
Hatiz bi- 'irc dieir name. Many of them held respectable Government 
pr>sts 11 the Hyderabad state as it used to be. 

Kagii/is ; K igh/.is or paper-makers form a small comnumity whose 
member- were partly foreigners and partly local converts. As for 
trade p(i poses, they formed a separate union and for convenience 
lived II 'he same quarter of the town, they came to be looked upon 
as cl: ' . Besides in Nasik, they are also found in Erandole in 
Khatn csli and in Daulatabad. They claim to be immigrants from 
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Gujariit. Being a mixed class, they have no special appeaiance. Their 
home speech is Hindustani. They dress in Gujarati Musaiman style, 
men wearing a shirt, a coat, a turban and Irouseis, Women vtcar 
a scarl', a long shirt and Irou.scrs. Weli-to-do among them have 
factories where paper is made from rags and old scraps of paper. 
Poor aniong them work as labourers in these factories. Universal use 
of foreign paper has much affected their trade. The well-to-do among 
them have enough for their ordinary expenses but for marriage and 
other special occasions, the poor arc required to borrow money. They 
are sober, hard-working, steady, cleanly, honest and religious. Sunnis 
in religion, they believe in Shah Gharib-un-navaz of Nandurbar. They 
form a separate community settling their small disputes among 
themselves, punishing refractory members by imposing lines which 
they spend in repairing mosques and in other religious works. The 
most respected member of their community is usually chosen bv their 
hetidmen. Some of them teach their children Marathi. 

Shikalgars: Saikalgars or Ghisadis arc wandering black-smiths. 
Converted from Hinduism over about a liundred year.s ago. they call 
themselves Shaikhs to which class the Ftiqir w'ho converted them belonged. 
A wild tribe with little idea of worship, the Presbyterian missionaries 
of Nasik tried to convert them to Christianity. While the Ghisadis 
were hesitating whetlier to adopt Christianity, a Muhammedan Faqir 
from Bombay, well acquainted with their habits of thought, persuaded 
them to be circumcised and then explained to them the doctrines of 
Islam. Ghisadis fix their camps at some town or village so long as 
there is a supply of knives to grind and tools to mend. When their 
business dwindles, they make a move. They are thin wiry men with 
black skins, high cheek bones and thick lips. Since their conversion 
most of them have been growing beard. Women dress their hair 
rather oddly plaiting each tre.ss in a separate braid. They speak 
a mixture of Kannada and Marathi and since their conversion have 
added a considerable Hindustani element. In their dealings with 
customers, they speak a corrupt Hindustani. Before their conversion, 
they ate ainnrst anything. Now they abstain from things forbidden by 
the Muhammedan law. Wandering iron-smiths and linkers, they 
make nails and tongs and when in villages they mend agiiculiiiral 
tools. Their women help by bh)wing the bellows and when in towns 
by gathering bits of iron dust heaps and thing hills as materia! for 
their husbands’ anvils. Tlicy lead a hand-to-mouth life, always 
prepared to spend what little they earn on food. Gradually they have 
improved and arc now much civili.scd. .Sunnis in religion, they look 
on the Faqir who converted them with special reverence. Their 
children now undergo schooling and training in religion. 

Telis : Telis are fount! only in Nasik and West Khandesh while 
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Pinjii' i- iir; found all over the Deccan. The Nasik Tells and PiF\;;iJaS 
form en; cominimity and are said both by themselves and oiliers la be 
scUki' fmrn Gujarat. In East Khandesh, Ahmadnagar and oiher 
Deccao area':, there are no Muhammedan Tells and Piiijaras or 
Naddat-. ii' they are called in Ahmadnagar. They are descendants 
local c. livens to Islam. They are tall and stout and fair or wheat- 
colon n.i, with regular features and scanty beards and sliavca hcrid 
Won eii are generally well-made, handsome and fair. Except that they 
alwa;.- wear the waist-cloth, the men dress in usual Muslim style. 
The\ re Inrd-working. thrifty, sober and honest and though not \cry 
prospL HIS or well-to-do are not scrimped for ordinary or special 
expt i :s and are not in debt. Cotton-cleaners and oil-pressers by 
craft :fiey rarely take to any other calling. Sunnis by religion, those 
in h.;rik aad West Khandesh believe in the Gujarat saint Bava Ghor 
who'o loinb is on the Narmada about 14 miles above Broach. 
Ahn adnatr.ir Naddafs follow the local Pirzadas. The Nasik community 
of Pioiirai and Tclis is under the miinagement of a council of five. 
In i ; w s of dispute or misconduct, the usual penalty is temporary 
e.\-Ciirn Tiurication which as in Gujarat is known as water and lobacco 
stop ling. I'incs are also levied and the amounts paid are kept in 
chait'.i.' oi the council and when tliey form a big enough sum, a dinincr 
i.s g vi'ti i:o the community. 

Njikvikdis: Naikvadis are said to be Maratha Kunbis whose fore- 
hithio • were converted to Islam by Tipu’s father Haidar Naik from 
whe n I hi;y derive their name. After the fall of Seringapalam they passed 
north as soldiers of fortune under the Peshvas and many of them 
settled at Nasik which before and during the reign of Bajirav II was 
the cliiel seal of Maratha power. The home speech of those who live 
in kifliiges i.s Marathi while those who live in towns speak such 
Hin ]i statii as is strongly influenced by Marathi words and accent. 
They ;tr;: tall, thin and muscular with black skins and Maratha 
feat li e-, high cheek bones, rather sunken eyes, large and full lips, 
irrc,;ul ir treth. The men let their hair grow, wear curled moustaches 
and vxcepi a few who shave the chin, have beards parted and combed 
froj 1 (he middle of the chin. Men dress like Marathtus in large three- 
coriii. ;d liirbans, short coats and waist-cloths. Very few pul on the 
troi vcis. They arc quiet, sober, hard-working, honest, thrifty and fund 
of . r'iis:ancnl. They are generally soldiers, messengers, constables and 
a h'.v are husbandmen. In villages and outlying towns, llicir women 
wear the Maratha robe and bodice and in towns and all over 
Kh 111 iesfi they dress in the Mu.salman shirt and trousers. Some utc 
SLiiinis but some keep to Hindu customs, calling a Brahman as well 
its a Ml,ilia to their weddings. They have a well-organised commiimly 
wit I their most intelligent and respected member as the hetid. who 
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h.is the power to fine in cases of misconduct. The money realised 
from fines forms a common fund from which caste dinners are given. 
Chiidren are sent to school. 

CHRISTIANS 

Christians ; The only Christian village is Sharanpur ivr the Town 
o; Refuge, ft was founded by Rev. W. S. Price of the Church 
Mis,lion Society in 1854. For some years, before the establishment of 
a .separate village, there was a Christian school and orphanage in 
Nasik. It was thought that the institution would Ifourish belter 
outside the town, where arrangements could he made to teach the 
children some useful calling and where converts would lind refuge. 
A mile or so west of Nasik, the grant of about SO acres of land w'ilh 
a yearly rental of Rs. 35-25 which was afterwards increased to 
114 acres and Rs. 91-10 as rental was secured from Government and 
ail orphanage, a missionary’s home, schools, and workshops were built. 
In 1879. including small communities at Dcvlali, Igatpuri. Vadala, 
Patiiardi and Makhamalabad, the membership of Christians was 380. 
In that year 12 adults and 39 children were baptised. Of the twelve 
adults, one was a Brahman, one a Kunbi, one a Sonar and the rest 
Mahars. During 1879, the orphanage maintained 89 boarders, thirteen 
of whom were new-comers. During the same year 29 boarders left, 
chiefly the children of destitute parents who were taken in during 
the scarcity of 1877 and were then sent back to their homes. 

The workshops have trained a large number of artisans, who as 
carpenters, bl-acksmiths and brick-layers lind steady work and are well- 
to-do. The estate is too small for division inlo holdings. Such of the 
converts as are not craftsmen earn their living as day labourers. Most 
of the villagers were either Mahars or Mimgs. Ail cal and drink 
together and members of different artisan classes freely intcr-marry. 
The ordinary Christian ceremonies arc performed at birllis, baptisms, 
niariiagcs and death.s, Sunday is a day ot icsl and Christmas is 
a general holiday. New years day is also a .special festival in honour 
or the founding of village. 1 he articles of iood in common use are 
wheat, millet, vegetables and meal. All who can afford i-. eat animal 
to two or three times a week. Almost ail men and women who 
have been Christians from childhood can read and write Marathi and 
little English. Boys and girls both go to school. The colony i.s 
a prosperous one. An asylum of freed African slaves was establislicd 
at .Sharanpur in 1860. It was (triginally started in Bombay in 1853 at 
the e.spense of the Government. Between 1860 and 1874. 200 Atricans 
of both sexes were received and taught to read and write Marathi and 
English. In 1874, the asylum was broken up. the inmates were sent 
to their native country to form a Christian village at Mombasa. 
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There are a few Parsi and Jew families in the district, residing in 
urban areas. 


RELIGIOUS BELIEFS 

Hinduism : The Hindus of this district belong to two main classes : 
(1) Brahmanic Hindus including Brahmans and others who wor.ship 
Brahraanic gods and employ Brahmans as their priests, (2) other caste and 
tribal Hindus who mainly worship non-Brahmanic and animistic deities. 

The religion of the Brahmans is Hinduism of which they are the 
priests and exponents. Most Brahmans belong to a sect worshipping 
especially Shiva or Vishnu, Rama and Krishna, the incarnations of 
Vishnu or Shakti, the female principle of the energy of Shiva. 

Animism is the term used to describe the religious beliefs of the 
Hindus of the other castes. It denotes technically, the collection of 
beliefs of the Dravidian tribes who have not even nominally been 
admitted to the caste system or become Hindus. The general nature 
of animism may be explained as the belief that everything which 
has life or motion has also a spirit or soul and all natural phenomena 
are caused by direct personal agency. Instances of animistic beliefs 
may be found in the daily practices of the Hindus. Before climbing 
a tree, it is frequently the custom to pray for its pardon for the rough 
use to which it is subjected. Stones and rocks of peculiar or extra- 
('rdiuary shape suggesting the intervention of personal agency in 
their construction are considered the abodes of spirits and are conse¬ 
quently revered. When women go out to the field, they take a little 
sugar and put it on ant-hill to feed the ants. It is considered a virtuous 
act to satisfy the atma or spirit which resides in all animals. All 
rivers are considered sacred and described as Mothers of the People, 
Lokamatas. The cow and the cobra are deified. The custom of worship¬ 
ping the implements of the caste trade should probably be classified 
as animism. Such practices are common to both who claim Aryan 
origin as well as Dravidian. 

Deities ; Maruti: How the various castes regard particular gods 
or goddesses as their favourites has already been noted. Among the 
village deities the most popular is Hanuman or as he is generally 
referred to as Maruti. His image in the monkey form coloured with 
vermilion, with a club in one hand and the Dronagiri mountain in 
the other is to be found in a small shrine in every village. He is 
the symbol of physical strength. His representation in another form 
is met with in a temple dedicated to Rama, when he is to be seen 
with folded hands. Mythological Maruti is variously described. He 
is the son of Anjani and Marut (wind-God); an incarnation of Shiva ; 
god of strength; life-long brahmachah (celibate); devotee and 
henchman of Rama and originator of Mantrashastra (Science of Magic). 
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Accordingly gymnasts and athletes tie his image to their wrists ; 
women desirous of getting children go to the temple of Maruti and 
there burn lamps made of wheat flour and tiled with i’iiee. Persons 
who are under the evil influence of the planet Saturn, worship Maruti 
on Saturdays and offer oil and shendur (red lead), place garlands of 
leaves and flowers of the rui plant round his neck and also offer him 
lidid and salt. 

Mahadev or Shivu is revered as Khandoba. the warrior attended 
by a dog. Khandoba is regarded as protecting the country as Bhairava 
guards the village, and is shown as a horseman with a sword in his 
right hand and his wife sitting beside him. He is the patron deity 
of the Marathas who worship him every Sunday by placing rice and 
flowers before him. The dog is held sacred by the Marathas who 
will not injure him. 

Temples built to Mahadev in the form of litii^ii are also quite many. 
He is represented simply by a conical stone which is the phallic 
emblem and all that is necessary to do i.s to sprinkle a few grains of 
rice and a potful of water over it. It is customary to arrange to keep 
water in a pot to drip drop by drop on the stone to keep it conti¬ 
nually cool and to the accompaniment of the recitation of the Riidra 
StAkta. The leaves of the hel tree are also offered to Mahadev. it 
being necessary always to present a shoot of three leaves. Trimbak. 
one of the twelve sacred spots of Mahadev being in this district, 
his worship is associated with special devotion. 

K(di: The goddess Kali, wife of Shiva, is worshipped in the incarna¬ 
tion of Maha Mai, the deity representing the dreaded disease, 
small-pox. She i.s represented by some daubed with vermilion and 
on each side of her are (rishulas (tridents) sunnounted with flags. 
To the trident is attached an iron chain which is known as chahuk 
or whip of the goddess. People posse.s.sed with evil spirits are beaten 
with this chain so that the spirits may be driven out of them. 
Worshipped as the goddess of the village, the deity probably merely 
represents the earth goddess from whom the crops and the people 
derive their sustenance. But she is also worshipped as a goddess who 
brings and can avert small-pox and cholera and is considered to be 
incarnate in the body of any one who has small-pox and those who 
enter the room in which a sufferer lies, take off it'rir shoes as mark 
of respect to the deity. 

Christianity ; Most of the Christians in the district are Protestants. 
All Qiristians believe in God, in Jesus Christ, the saviour and founder 
of the Christian religion and in the Bible which is their sacred book 
containing the life and teachings of Christ. The aim of every Christian 
is that he should save his soul by living according to the teachings of 
Jesus and applying to himself the merits obtained for mankind by 
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Christ, ltiiou{!h his sufferings and death on the Cross which he suffered 
in reparaiion and redemption of mankind. 

Though the principles of Christianity are the same for all Churches, 
they diilcr iuriong themselves mainly in (1) their methods of adminis¬ 
tration. 1 2) sources of their beliefs and doctrines. (3) dogmas of faith 
and ( 4 ) rituals. Catholics, for instance, have a distinctive set of 
religious belcfs which differentiate them from the members of the 
other ( Tiiisiian denominations. 

IVIuhjiTimedunism: Most Muslims in Nasik are Sunnis, only the 
Bohoriis and Khojas being Shia. The main difference between the 
Sunnis .uid tne Shias is that the latter think that according to the 
Konui tl c Kl'xiliplmic or spiritual leadership of all Muhammedans had 
to Jesi Olid i t llic Prophet’s family and therefore necessarily devolved 
on the 1 ady Fatimali, the only one of his children who survived him 
and 01 iiiir husband Ali, the fourth Khaliph, They, therefore, reject 
the lii .i three Khaliphs after Muhammad, i.e.. Abu 3akar. Omar, 
Osman .After Ali, they also hold, the Khaliphate dc.scendcd in his 
family i i his two sons Ha.ssan and Hussain. The central incident 
of the Shia. faith is the slaughter of Hussain, the son of Ali. with 
his family on the plain of Karabala in Persia on the lOlh day of the 
month of Muharrum in the 6lsl year of the Hijra or A. D. 680. This 
martyrdiim f'f Hussain and his family at Karabala is celebrated 
annua Iv f(5r the first ten days of the month of Mu/iarruin by the 
Shias. I he Shias also reject the four great schools of tradition of 
the Si mis t.nd have separate traditional authorities of their own. 
They .t unc tlie month to begin from the fading of the old moon 
instead of tlie new moon, pray three instead of five times a day and 
in praying Iiold their hands open by their sides instead of folding 
below I lie brca.sl. 

The live standard observances of the Muhammedan religion are : 
(1) the Kiu'iiiiu or creed which consi.sts simply in the sentence, ‘There 
is but iijie Ciod and Muhammed is His Prophet’ which is frequently 
on till I'lX'i of devout Muslims; (2) Sulti or the five daily prayers, the 
five p.M lids foi them being (a) morning before sunrise, (b) mid-day 
after >h..; .slji has begun to decline, (c) the afternoon about four, 
(d) th.‘ evening immediately after sunset and (e) the evening after 
night has eJos-d in. These prayers are recited in Arabic and before 
saying them, tiie face, hands and feet should be washed and correctly 
speaking, tlic teeth also should be cleansed; (3) Rosa, the thirty-day 
fast ol iiiimzun, the ninth month of the Muslim year. During its conti- 
nuanc.’, nci I'ood or water must be taken between sunrise and sunset 
and l etel-lcaf, tobacco and conjugal intercourse must be abjured for 
the V li lie period ; (4) Jakat, the legal alms consisting of money, 

cattle, g iiitii, fruit and merchandise are to be given annually to 
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pilgrims desiring to go to Mecca but have not the means ; lo poor 
religious and other beggars ; debtors who have not the means to 
discharge their debts, champions of the cause of God and proselytes 
to Islam ; (5) the Haj or pilgrimage lo Mecca is incumbent on all 
Muslim men and women who have sufficient means to meet the 
expenses of the journey and to maintain their families at home during 
their absence. 


RITUALS AND CEREMONIES 

Hindus : Religion plays an important part in the context of 
a Hindu’s family life, as also at every stage of his individual life. 
It is for him a round of rituals and ceremonies and most of the 
Hindu customs and traditions consist of ritualistic practices related 
to various religious observances known as Sunskcxras or sacraments. 
According to the Hindu Dharnui Shcislra, the individual has to pass 
through many Sanskaras which are really s/uirira-sanskciras for these 
arc intended to sanctify the body (s/uirira) beginning from the moment, 
the fcEtus is laid (garhiiadhand) lo the death (imtyeshti) of a person. 
The number of these .siinskuras differs according to tliffercnt autho¬ 
rities and some say these are 16 which are cojnjtulsory (ivtya) and 2-1 
which are optional (miimityikd). riicse arc lisiially conducied under 
the direction of Brahman priests win) on their part say that they use 
Vedic text for Brahmans and piiraiiic text for others. Of late even 
the 16 sanskams reduced to half a dozen in most of the Hindu 
communities and are observed in respect of birth, thread-girding, 
marriage, pregnancy and death. A sanskani is usually preceded by 
a symbolic sacrifice (honia). 

Pregnancy, child-birth: The garhhadhana or the fmtus-laying 
ceremony to be performed at the consummation of marriage derived 
social significance when child marriage was in vogue. At present 
the ritual is symbolically included in the marriage ceremony without 
any bustle about it. The grihyasutras have prescribed for the benefit 
of the pregnant woman a number of observances of a magico-religious 
nature and believers in the efficacy of Vedic rites follow them to 
various extent. The pumsavana sanskarti or the male-making rite 
may be performed during the third of a woman’s pregnancy, so that 
the deities governing the sex of the foetus would be propitiated and 
a male issue assured. 

The jatakarma ceremony may be performed at the birth of the 
child. Here the father has to touch and smell the child, utter bene¬ 
dictory mantras into its cars expressing his wish that it may be 
endowed with long life and intelligence. However, the fir.'^t per lar 
ritual in an infant’s life is the Panchavi and Shashthi. i.e.., the ritual 
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observed on the 5th and 6th after child-birth. On the fifth day, 
a configuration of a betel-nut, rice, flowers, sandal-paste and a sickle 
or a sword arranged on a pat in the lying-in room in the name of 
Panchvi or Mother Fifth is bowed to by the mother with a prayer to 
save the child from the attacks of evil spirits. On the sixth day, 
a blank sheet of paper and a reed pen and an ink-stand are set on 
a stool and worshipped as Satvi or Mother Sixth and a few friends 
are feasted. Though these worships have no Vedic basis as a 
Sanskani, ihej' are observed among many castes including Brahmans. 

Namint; Ceremony: The namadheya rite is performed on the 10th 
or 12th clay after the birth of the child when it is given a name. 
Populariv the ceremony is called barse and its observance varies 
according; lo caste usages. In some castes, a Brahman is usually called 
in and Itc ptoposes certain names considered auspicious in view of 
the astrological circumstances of child-birth. The family selects one of 
these names., but usually two names and sometimes even more are 
given, one of which is kept for common use and the other for 
ceremoniid use. The horoscope is usually cast and read, the name 
proclaimed, pmsupari given, sweets distributed and drums beaten. 
In some castes, a ceremonial cradling is held in the evening by the 
women of the house and the naming celebrated. On this day, the 
child receives gifts from relatives and friends of the family in the form 
of clotlics. (imaments and cash. The karnavedha (piercing of the ear¬ 
lobes) ^eriiniony may take place the same morning or may be post¬ 
poned If) he sixth or twelfth month. If the boy is subject to a vow, 
his rigl t t osiril is bored and a gold ring put into it. The 12th day is 
also iniporttmt in that, on this day, the mother is proclaimed to be 
clean, who since giving birth to the child was considered unclean. 
On this day, the confinement room is thoroughly cleaned and this is 
the first day on which the male folk could go to see the mother and 
the child. 

Annapi oshiwa: Among some Hindus a ceremony called annapra- 
shana celebrates the first feeding of the child. It may take place 
in the fifth or sixth month after birth, but some castes perform 
the rite of a male child in the seventh month and for a female 
in the sixth month. An auspicious day is chosen and relatives are 
invited who come with gifts for the child. Food, which usually consists 
of Khir or rii;e boiled in milk and sugar, is put in the mouth of the 
child with a goldl ring or silver spoon. It is customary that a maternal 
uncle of the child should oflBciate at this ceremony. 

Javal . Hair-cutting ceremony known as javal is the next ritual. 
As a S'lmkara it is known as chuda-karma or the first tonsure of the 
hair for the sake of dharma and is performed in the first or third year 
or at any age according to the tradition of the family. At present, 

Vf 4(1 1 : 2 --18* 
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the rite is gone through prior to upanayana among some castes ; how¬ 
ever some castes are more keen on observing it as a ceremony 
thinking that the hair the child is bom with is impure and must be 
removed with social celebration. 

Thread girding: The thread-girding ceremony or munja as it is 
popularly known is prescribed for all Hindus claiming a place in the 
first three varnas. The ceremony is also called upanayana or the intro¬ 
duction to knowledge since by it, the boy acquires the right to read 
the sacred books. Until this ceremony is performed, he is not really 
a dvija and is not bound to observe the caste rules and restrictions. 
He is equated with a Shudra from birth till this thread-girding takes 
place. 

A boy (kumara) undergoes the upanayana at the age of eight or 
after till the 12th year from birth according as he is a Brahman, 
Kshatriya or Vaishya. There are also rules regarding the muhurtas 
(auspicious times) to be determined according to the birth stars of 
the boy. The ceremony always takes place between morning and 
noon, never after mid-day. 

Preparations may begin a few days before the thread-girding day. 
Drummers and pipes to play at the ceremony are engaged. A booth 
or porch is built in which a bahule (decorated platform) is constructed. 
Invitations are sent to distant friends and relatives. Kinspeople and 
intimates ask the boy to congratulatory feasts called kelvan or 
gadagner. He is given presents. A formal invitation ceremony called 
akshat is held a day or two before the day of the ceremony when the 
local Ganapati is visited and the god is prayed to be present at the 
ceremony to bless the boy. Personal invitations are then given to 
local friends and relatives. 

On the early morning of the lucky day, musicians start playing on 
the drum and pipe. The ghana ceremony is gone through with the help 
of not less than five suvasinis. Prior to the Upanayana ceremony 
proper, the usual propitiatory rites are gone through with the same 
procedural details as before the performance of an auspicious sanskara. 
These are Ganapati pujana and Matrka pujana, worship of Ganapati 
and the Matrka deities, Punyahavachana (the holy day blessing) and 
the Devaka-pratishtha (installation of devaka). The ceremony of 
chaida (shaving the boy’s head), if it was not performed in childhood 
is gone through. The boy is then bathed and taken to the dining- 
hall. Boys, called batus, girt with the sacred thread but not married, 
are seated in row and fed. They are usually eight but may be more. 
While they eat, the boy’s mother sitting in front of the batus, sets 
her son on her lap, feeds him and herself eats from the same plate. 
The ceremony is known as matribhojana (the mother’s meal) when 
it is the last time that the boy and his mother eat from the same plate. 
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This o\'er. the boy is taken to the barber who shaves all the locks 
that weie Inlt on his head except the top-knot. The boy is then bathed 
and mridi- ready for the Upanayana ceremony. 

The lK>i and his parents enter the booth and take their seats on 
the three p its i^wooden stools) arranged on the bahule. The father begins 
the cerenii'Jiy by giving away some cash to make up for the neglect 
in failing io fcrform the sanskaras at their proper time. The father 
then siis cn a pat, with his face to the east, while the boy stands 
before hin facing the west and the priests hold between them 
a curta.n maiked with Swastika (lucky cross) in vermilion. Priests 
recite ituinniilashtakas (lucky verses) and the guests throw akshatas 
(rice mixed with Kumkum) at the boy and his father. At the proper 
mithuro' (lucky moment) the priests stop chanting, the musicians 
redouble (ticir notes, the curtain is pulled to the north and the boy 
lays hi' hsaicl on his father’s feet. The father blesses him and seats 
him or h s right. Guests are distributed pansupari, perfume, rose¬ 
water and sweets. It is now getting customary for the guests to make 
some TTcs mt to the batu (boy) on the occasion. 

After this Iregins the upanayana ritual. A vedi (earthen altar) is 
traced in front of the father, blades of darbha (sacred grass) are 
spread rver it and a homa (sacrificial fire) is kindled on it. Offerings 
of ajya {yhee), sesamum and seven kinds of samidhas (sacred fuel 
sticks) ire made on the sacrificial fire. Then the boy with folded 
hands ipproaohes the acharya (head priest) with a request to make 
him a hrahmachari (Vedic student). The acharya grants his request. 
He daubs a i;otton string in oil and turmeric, ties it round the boy’s 
waist and gii'es him a langoti (loin-cloth) to wear. He then rolls 
a yellow pancha (short waist cloth) round the boy’s waist and a white 
one round his shoulders. Another cotton string daubed in oil and 
turmeric and a bit of deer-skin passed into it is hung on the boy’s 
left shcaldf;r. He hands over to him a consecrated yajnopavita (sacred 
thread)' and a danda (staff) of a palasa tree. The boy is asked to 
pass berwteri the sacrificial fire and his father and sip three achamanas 
and rej^ai texts. He then goes back between the fire and father and 
takes his teat. The preceptor then gives the boy a coconut and taking 
him round by the hand goes out of the booth and both bow to the 
Sun. On their return to their seats, the preceptor takes the boy’s 
right hand and asks him to state his name and to say whose brahma- 

* The sacreii thread is made by a Brahman who spins a thread as long as 
ninety-sk times the breadth of four fingers and from cotton obtained from 
a cc'tiHi trije growing wild. The thread is first folded into three and again 
trebled arid the folds held together by a Icnot called brahmagranthi or 
Brahma s knot. The thread hangs from the left shoulder, falling on to 
the rly.lt hip; sometimes when a man is marri^ he wears a double 
thre..d if lix strands, the second being for his wife and after his father 
dies, a re.ble one of nine strands. 

Vf 4612 -18(1 
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chart he has become. When the boy mentions his name and says 
he is his preceptor’s brahmachari, the preceptor lets go the boy’s hand 
and takes him round the sacrificial fire and seating him by his side 
drops nine offerings into the fire. He then tells the boy, “ you have 
now become a brahmachari ; you must observe religious exactness; you 
must sip achamana before taking food; you must not sleep during 
the day ; you must control your speech; you must keep alight the 
sacred fire and cleanse your mouth after taking food.” Sitting on the 
north of the sacrificial fire, the boy then bows to the preceptor and 
begs to be initiated into the mysteries of the sacred verse ; the boy 
and the preceptor or the father are covered with a shawl and the 
preceptor thrice whispers the sacred gayatri into the boy’s right ear 
first syllable by syllable, next phrase by phrase and then the whole 
verse. The shawl is taken away and all return to their seats and give 
blessings to the Vedic student and the father. 

The preceptor then makes four offerings of samidha to the fire and 
then the boy makes an offering of one samidha and wipes off his face 
thrice with words purporting, “ I anoint myself with lustre and may 
Agni and Indra bestow on me insight, offspring and vigour.”. The 
preceptor concludes the sacrifice with final oblations and sprinkles 
sacred water over the head of the boy in all directions. Money presents 
are then made to the priests who bless the Vedic student and the father. 

At noon, the priest teaches the boy to recite Madhyanha Sandhya 
(mid-day prayer) and in the evening the Sayam Sandhya (evening prayer). 
The ceremony of bhikshavala (asking alms) is then held. The boy 
and his relatives go in a procession to the temple of Ganapati with 
music and company and on return the boy is seated near the altar. 
To his mother who approaches him, he says “ Bhavati, bhiksham dehi ” 
(Lady, be pleased to give alms) and holds a cloth wallet before her. 
The mother blesses him and puts in the wallet some sweet balls, rice 
and gold or silver coins. Other married women follow suit to each of 
whom the boy addresses in the same manner and each presents him 
some sweet balls and money. The contents of the wallet go to the 
priest who gives part of it to the boy and keeps the rest for himself. 

The whole of the upanayarta ceremony is now-a-days usually wound 
up in a day. Formerly when it used to last for four days, each day, 
the boy was taught to offer his morning, mid-day and evening prayers 
and made to worship the sacred fire kindled on the first day. The 
last rite of the upanayana ceremony is medhajanana. A small square 
earthen mound is raised and a palasa branch is planted in it. The boy 
pours water round the plant and prays Medha, the goddess of mind, to 
give him knowledge and wealth. The boy now is a brahmachari, an 
unwed Vedic student, and from now on for some years should learn 
the Vedas at the feet of his guru and on completion of the studies 
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should ijmlergo the samavartana (return) ceremony. But according to 
the pre.seni cii.stom, the samavartana or sodmunj as it is called, follow 
immediately after the upanayana. The boy makes over to the priest 
the loin-cloth, the staff, the deer-skin etc. and puts on new clothes, 
a jari cap. a pair of shoes, takes an umbrella and sets out as if cm 
a joumej' lo Kashi. Usually, the boy’s maternal uncle persuades him 
from doing S'j and promises to give him his daughter in marriage so 
that the btiy may end the brahinacharyashram and become a grahastha 
(householder) 

Death tiles: Hindus who follow Vedic or Puranic rites usually 
cremate- theii' dead. Backward communities either bum or bury. 
The tribals have some peculiar funerary customs of their own. 
Except that they do not use mantras, the funerary observances of 
other Hindus are similar to those in a Vedic cremation. Sanyasis 
when ili;-y die receive a ceremonial burial called samadhi. Infants 
who h ive not cut their teeth and those persons who have died of 
small-pox or leprosy are buried. Where fuel is scarce and dear, the 
poorer sim lions of the community often bury. In other cases the dead 
are us^ially burnt. The bones and ashes of the dead are generally 
thrown into the sea or a river and sometimes a portion of the bones 
are preserved to be consigned to the waters of the Ganga at Prayag 
or Kaslii. 

Wheti a person is on the point of death, the nearest sits close to the 
dying |<erroii and comforts him, assuring him that his family would be 
well carer, for. A small piece of gold is laid in his mouth, a tulshi 
leaf and a few drops of the Ganga water are poured in it. When life 
is extiiicl, the body is removed from the bed or cot and laid with 
the head to the north on the ground and washed with cow-dung water. 
Holy Wilier is sprinkled on it and a wreath of Tulshi leaves is put 
round tht neck. The chief mourner has to undergo a purificatory 
bath while the priest chants some mantras. If the deceased is 
an ascendant, the chief mourner and other mourners of the same 
degree shave their heads (except the top-knot) and moustaches. 
Havin;:; ilsne this, he offers oblations of rice (pinda) in honour of the 
dead. I h.’; corpse is bathed and wrapped up in a new dhotar or lugde 
according a.s the dead person is a man or a woman. If the deceased 
is a female, with her husband living, she is arrayed in a yellow cloth, 
decked with flowers, rubbed with turmeric paste and kumkum mark 
is put on lier brow. These honours arc not shown to a widow. All 
the relaiians present, men and women, bow to the dead. Finally the 
corpse is put on a ladder-like bier of bamboos and borne by four 
persons on their shoulders to the cremation ground, the priest and 
the chiel tnoumer (who holds the sacred fire for burning the dead body) 
walking n front of the bier. Women do not accompany a funeral 
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procession. All persons in the procession are bare-headed. Half way to 
the cremation ground, the oblation of rice is repeated and they are 
offered a third time on reaching the cremation ground. With the 
help of the live charcoal brought along, a fire called inantra^mi is 
prepared, the corpse is laid on the pyre and the chief mourner goes 
round the pyre thrice with a trickling water-pot (in which the fire 
was brought) and finally throws the pot on the ground backward over 
the shoulder spilling the water over the ashes, to cool the spirit of the 
dead which has been heated by the fire. He then pours water mixed 
with sesamum and the rest of the mourners follow suit. The party 
then returns when the body is completely consumed. During the 
first ten days all persons belonging to the f^otra of the deceased observe 
mourning (sutak). 

Obsequies: The shraddha and funeral obsequies are the only 
ceremonies performed for the salvation of the ancestors. A special 
ceremony called Narayan Bali may be performed for those that have 
died of accident but in the case of one dying childless, no departure 
from the ordinary rites takes place. The funeral obsequies are per¬ 
formed during the first 13 days after death. Oblations of rice are 
offered every day, in consequence of which the soul of the deceased 
is supposed to attain a spiritual body limb by limb till on the 13th day 
it is enabled to start on its further journey. Oblations are also offered 
on the 27th day and sometimes thereafter on the day of the death 
once every month for a year of which the six-monthly and the bharni 
oblation (i.e., the shraddha performed on the 5th of the dark half 
of the month of BhadrapaJ) are essential. After a year has elapsed 
the oblations of the first anniversary are celebrated with great solemnity. 
The annual shraddha is performed on the day corresponding to the 
day of death in the latter half of the month of Bhadrapad. Where 
the deceased’s family can afford it, a shraddha is also performed on 
the anniversary day which is known Kshayutithi. While performing 
the shraddha for one’s deceased father, offerings are also made to 
other ancestors and to deceased collaterals. Women dying in the 
life-time of their husbands have special oblations offered to them 
during their husbands’ life-time. This takes place on the 9th day of 
pitripaksha and is called the Avidhava Navami day. 

Muslims : The rites and ceremonies observed by Muslims chiefly 
consist of those relating to pregnancy, birth, naming, sacrifice, initia¬ 
tion, betrothal, marriage and death. 

Pregnancy: In the seventh or ninth month of pregnancy, a fertility 
rile may be performed as among Hindus. The woman is dressed in new 
clothes and her lap is filled with fruits and vegetables by her friends. 

A woman goes to her parents’ home after the last pregnancy rite 
is performed and stays there till her confinement is over. The rites 
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perfonncd by the midwife at birth resemble those of Hindus. When 
the ch Id isi bom, the azan or summons to prayer is uttered aloud 
in the right ear of the child and the takbir or Muslim creed in its 
left. The child is given a name on the sixth or seventh day. The 
proper iii nie for the male child is often formed by combining the 
prefix -iht' or servant, gulam or slave or sufiix haksh or given by to the 
numer:)iis titles of God, e.g., Abd-ul-Aziz, Rahim Razak, Ghulam- 
Hussain. K.huda-baksh, Hyder-baksh etc. 

After child-birth, the mother must not pray or fast, touch the 
Koran cr enter a mosque for forty days ; on the expiry of this period, 
she is hi thed and dressed in good clothes, and her relatives bring 
presen s o the child. On the fortieth day, the child is placed in 
a cradle for the first time. In some places, a rite called ukika is 
performed after the birth of a child. It consists of a sacrifice in the 
name ni the child of two he-goats for a boy and one for a girl. The 
goats must be above a year old and without spot or blemish. The 
me:it inu it b; separated from the bones so that not a bone is broken 
and tlie bones, skin, feet and head afterward, buried in the earth. 
When tin; flesh is served, the father offers a prayer to Almighty God. 

Eithei on the same day as the ukika sacrifice or soon afterwards, 
the head ol' the child is shaved and the hair then tied up in 
a pie^c of cloth are either buried or thrown into a stream. Rich 
parems \.eigh ihe hair again-st silver and distribute it to the poor. 

Salyirith: The child’s birth-day is known as salgiruh and is 
celebrated tiy a feast. When the child is four years, four months and 
four (;ayi old, the ceremony of bismillah or taking the name of God 
is belli v/hich is obligatory on every Muslim. Friends are invited and 
the cl I i Id dressed in a flower robe suhra repeats the first chapters of 
the Koran after his or her tutor. 

Cir- anicti'ion: A boy is usually circumcised at the age of six or 
seven h.it also as is the custom among some Shias and Arabs, the 
operaiior is {lerformed a few days after birth. The barber operates 
and tMi' child is usually given a little bhang or other opiate. When 
a girl r;aches the age of puberty, she is secluded for seven days and 
for this period eats only butter, bread and sugar; fish, flesh, salt and 
acid food being prohibited. In the evening, she is given a warm water 
bath. 

Anionjf Muslims, no specific religious ceremony is considered 
necessary nor are any rites essential for the purpose of a valid 
marriage. If both persons arc legally competent they contract 
marri ige with each other in the presence of two males or one male 
and two female witnesses, it is sufficient. The Shia law even 
dispeiise i with the witnesses. As a rule, however, the Kazi performs 
the lerunumy, and reads four chapters of the Koran with the 
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profession of belief, the bride-groom repeating them after him. The 
parties then express their mutual consent and the Kazi raising his 
hands recites a benediction. A dowry or Meher must be paid to the 
wife which under the law must not be less than ten silver coins but 
it is customary to fix it at a suitable figure. The wedding is usually 
accompanied by feasts and celebrations not less elaborately or 
excessively than those of Hindus. 

Several Hindu ceremonies at the marriages of lower class Muslims 
still persist, e.g., anointing of the bride and the groom with oil and 
turmeric and rubbing of the hands and feet of the bridegroom with 
mehendi or red henna. 

Funeral rites: Muslims bury their dead and the same word 
janazah is used for the corpse, the bier and the funeral. When a man 
is at the point of death, a chapter of the Koran telling of the happiness 
awaiting the true believer in the future life, is read and he is given 
a few drops of sharbat. After death, the body is carefully wrapped in 
three or five clothes for a man or a woman respectively. Some camphor 
or other sweet smelling stuff is placed on the bier. To carry a bier is 
considered a very meritorious act and four of the relations, relieving 
each other in turn, bear it on their shoulders. Muslims allow no delay 
for carrying their dead to the place of internment and necessarily 
attend the funeral on foot. The funeral service is recited in a mosque 
or in some open space close to the grave-yard. Usually, the family 
priest or the village Kazi recites the service. Coffins are used only by 
the rich. When the body has been lowered in the grave, each person 
takes up a clod and pronouncing over it a verse from the Koran 
places it gently over the corpse. When the grave is completely filled 
in two stones are kept over it on either ends and two plants or branches 
of trees are planted. Then the jatiha, the opening chapter of the 
Koran, is read. On the third day a feast is given in the morning and 
after that trays of flowers with a vessel containing scented oil are 
handed round and the guests pick flowers and dip them into the oil. 
They proceed to the grave, when the oil and flowers are poured over 
the grave. On the morning of the tenth of this, offering of flowers and 
scented oil is repeated. Other feasts are given on the 40th day and at 
the expiration of four, six and nine months and one year from the 
date of the death. These observances, though not presented by the 
Koran, have been retained either from pre-Islamic times or adopted 
in imitation of the Hindus. Rich people sometimes spend large sums 
of money over this. 

Christians; The ritualistic customs observed by a Christian are 
governed by the aim that he should save his soul applying to himself 
the merits obtained for mankind by Jesus Christ. Their merits of 
graces could be availed of by a person through sacraments which are 
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seven. i(1) Baptism, (2) Confirmation, (3) Penance, (4) Holy 
Euch iri't, i'.:5) Extreme Unition. (6) Holy Order, and (7) Matrimony or 
the siicrament of marriage. 

BojUism and Marriage: All the Christian denominations. Catholic 
and noti-Catholic, have the rite of baptism or initiation into 
ChrisUani(y. Since marriage is a very important event in the life of 
a human lieing, the Christian Churches have developed a solemn 
ceremony alx)ut it. 

The hride is dressed all in white, her head covered with a white 
veil ami crowned with a wreath of white flowers. She comes into 
Chur ah ren t ing on the hand of her father or some other elder male 
relat vi.’. The bride-groom has a personal attendant who is called the 
best man. The bridal pair comes forward to the altar rails and in the 
presence of two responsible witnesses and the congregation in 
geneial, the priest solemnly interrogates each in turn about this free 
consent to the matrimonial contract. This done, the priest blesses 
a ring, usually of gold and some trinket or a silver coin produced by 
the I ride-gioom and hands it over to the bride-groom who then puts it on 
the bird finger of the bride’s hand saying, “ With this ring, I thee wed ; 
this gold and silver I thee give and with all my worldly goods, I thee 
endow. ’. The priest then says a prayer and the ceremony is over. 

Dicifh. or funeral: Christians bury their dead. The well-to-do lay 
the tHidy iti arflfin and the poor carry it in the Church bier. The hands 
arc ;j<'d together across the chest and a small crucifix is placed in them. 
Whe n I he body and coffin are lowered in the grave, the priest first 
puts a fe« handfuls of earth over it. The mourners follow. On the 
seven 111 and the thirteenth day and at the end of the year and in some 
cases, every year, solemn office and mass are sung for the repose of 
the >0111 ol; the dead and all persons who attend are given a break¬ 
fast or festive dinner. Black clothes are a mark of mourning and close 
rela ives of the dead person observe mourning for one year during 
whidi |X".riod they do not attend public or social functions. 

C'li l^ti=ltllS arc much concerned about the administration of a priest 
to ;i sick person in danger of death. They consider this even more 
imp'MT.mt than the attention of a doctor. The priest gets the patient 
to i;vi.;w. as far as it is in his power at the time, all the wrongs he 
has done, all the sins he has committed and then induces him really 
to reqiieui and repent for what he had done and to pray for God’s 
panlon for his sins. Then the priest, if he is a Roman Catholic, by 
viruic .if the power given by Christ gives him absolution, i.e., in God’s 
nan c forgi ves his sins. If the patient is unconscious, he is given what 
is i.all:d the sacrament of extreme unction. The priest anoints the 
vita si tises of the dying men with a specially blessed oil and prays to 
Goif 10 forgive him for whatever wrongs he may have done. 
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MARRIAGE AND MORALS 

Hindus: Hindu Dharma Shastra considers that it is obligatory for 
every person to marry as according to it vivaha (marriage) is one of 
the sharira samskaras (sacraments sanctifying the body) through each 
of which every man and woman must pass at the proper age and 
time. But though marriage is thus universally prescribed for all 
Hindus the institution as such is hedged in with several rules and 
restrictions which fall under two main heads endogamy and 
exogamy. 

Endogamy: A Hindu may not marry outside his caste or his 
particular sub-caste which according to social custom is considered 
endogamous. He is confined for the choice of a wife within (his 
group. So far as higher caste Hindus are considered, this rule is not 
being strictly observed of late under the influence more rational and 
reformist ideas, it being recognised that if the bride and the groom 
have the same cultural and social level, caste restrictions arc 
unnecessarily oppressive in the matter of marital choice. 

Exogamy: The caste or sub-caste forms the outer circle within 
which a man must marry. Outside it. there is a set of further sub¬ 
divisions which prohibit the marriage of a person related through 
males. These are called exogamous groups or classes and their name 
among the higher castes is gotra. The theory is that all persons 
belonging to the same gotra are descended from the same male 
ancestor and so related. The system of exogamous gotra, based as it 
is on descent from males, suffices to prevent the unions of persons 
nearly related on the father’s side, but not those on the mother’s 
side, which are therefore regulated by another set of rules. In the 
twice-born castes, marriage is usually avoided between persons 
related on the woman’s side within three or sometimes five degrees. 
The marriage of the children of two sisters is prohibited in northern 
castes and is rare in the southern. The marriage of the children of 
a brother and sister, called cross-cousin marriage, viz., the marriage 
of a brother’s son to the sister’s daughter which is common in 
southern castes is prohibited in most Hindustani castes. Among Marathi 
communities—Marathas, Kunbis, Malis, Mahars—the marriage of 
a brother’s daughter with a sister’s son is common enough. This 
practice obtains even among some Brahman sub-castes like the 
Deshasthas and the Sarasvats. 

Hypergamy: Hypergamy relates to the social rule by which 
a woman should be married to a man who is either her equal or 
superior in rank. Such practice is still widely prevalent in northern 
India by which men of the higher sub-castes of a caste will take 
a daughter in return. Cases of either kind in this district are rare. 
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Poiyy,amy: Hinduism permits polygamy, the proper word for 
which siumid be polygyny which means the state of havdng more 
than on* wife at a time. The smritis not only prescribe that a man 
who has entered grahasthashrama must not remain single and should 
take another wife without delay to keep up religious rites but also 
ask to take another wife during the life-time of the first one who had 
no son EA'cn then polygyny has been practised through the ages by 
only a lew people. A Kunbi would take a second wife if only the 
first s childless or a bad character or destitute of attractions. Usually 
a first vale, if childless, gives a voluntary consent to her husband’s 
takini; .1 second wife. In recent years, the spread of English education 
and !hf assimilation of modem liberal ideas have made almost all 
comnunities among Hindus monogamous, though a few isolated 
cases "I polygyny could not be ruled out. However, the Hindu 
Marr (i,w Act of 1955 has now completely reformed the law relating 
to Hiiu.u marriages all over India and has made monogamy 
comp jl siiry among all classes of Hindus. 

Wi tdv.' Marriage and Divorce; The marriage of widows was once 
strictl* rr<thibited among Brahmans. The reasoning was that marriage 
was t.u; only sacrament for a woman and she could go through it but 
once. Eiveri now, though legally permissible, widow marriages are not 
much in vogue among Brahmans and a few other Hindu communities. 
Only a minority of the most advanced Brahmans would recognise 
widov marriage and these were once generally held to be excluded 
from I hi ca ste, though defaults in caste practices such as breaches 
of the riiles against the consumption of prohibited kinds of meat and 
drinking even alcoholic liquor were winked at and not visited with 
proper [lenaliy. Similarly divorce was once not recognised among 
Brahmuns and the higher castes but is now permissible under the law, 
though not much resorted to in even justifiable cases. 

Son e iliridu castes have traditionally allowed both widow marriage 
and d vo ce but not among the Marathas. It is permitted on sufficient 
ground' at the instance of either party, it being effected before the 
caste -Jiirchayats and through legal notices. 

Dov r v: In Hindu religious books are enumerated eight forms of 
marriivgf /.(?., methods of consecrating a marriage union of which in 
modern times only two are in vogue, viz., the Brahma and the Asuru. 
Conforming with the Brahma form of marriage generally among some 
of the taite.s a hunda (dowry, property which a woman brings to her 
husband) is paid by the bride’s parents to the bride-groom. Among 
some caites, the bride’s parents usually receive dej (bride price) 
thereby conforming with the Asura form. The monetary aspect in the 
settlemeii!: ol a marriage may take various forms, e.g., among the 
Maratlias in a salankrit kanyadan, the bride’s father besides the 
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ornaments he gives to his daughter, spends on many items of expenses 
on both the sides. In kanyadan, the expenses of the bride’s father are 
much restricted. In Varapaksha Vadhupariksha, the parties bear their 
over expenses, stand each other’s manpan and the groom’s party gives 
a feast to caste fellow men. In the Hunda form the bride’s father pays 
bride-groom-price to the boy’s father, while in the dej form, as the 
proposal comes from the boy’s father, he has to pay dej, bride-price 
to the girl’s father. 

It may be mentioned here that the dowry demanded from the 
bride’s father is under the guise of a varadakshina, money the donee 
receives from the donor to fulfil the purpose of a dan (gift). In 
communities where for some reason or other the supply of marriage¬ 
able boys falls short of the demand, dowry forms an important 
consideration in a marriage settlement. Education only lends 
‘ appreciation ’ to the boy’s value in the matrimonial market and 
scarcity of suitable grooms enforces spinsterhood on a large number 
of eligible girls whose parents are unable to pay the dowry demanded. 
Examples to the contrary are also found. Boys remain unmarried in 
communities where because of the scarcity of marriageable girls, 
besides presents to the girl in form of ornaments and clothes large 
sums in the shape of purchase money are demanded by her father. 

Enactments: Social usage in relation to Hindu marriage has been 
considerably affected by various legal enactments passed right from 
1833 when the regulation prohibiting Sati was declared. A common 
form of civil marriage for all communities in India was provided by 
the Special Marriage Act III of 1872 which made it possible for an 
Indian of whatever caste or creed to enter into a valid marriage with 
a person belonging to any caste or creed provided the parties 
registered the contract of marriage, declaring inter alia that they 
belonged to no religion. This Act was amended by Act XXX of 1923 
making it possible for Hindus, Buddhists and Jains, but not for 
Christians, Jews, Mahavardhans and Parsees to declare their religion 
and yet get their marriage registered. The Child Marriage Restraint 
Act XIX of 1929 as amended by Act 19 of 1946 prohibited marriages 
of boys under 18 years of age and of girls under 14 years of age. The 
Hindu Marriage Disabilities Removal Act XXVIII of 1946 validated 
marriages between parties (a) belonging to the same gotra or 
(6) belonging to different sub-divisions of the same caste. The Hindu 
Marriage Act of 1955 has abrogated and modified all the past laws. 
It has made Hindu marriage strictly adult and monogamous. It has 
done away with the caste and gotra restrictions which limited the 
held of marriage. It has also set down definite conditions under which 
a decree of nullity and further of dissolution of marriage could be 
obtained. 
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As marriage from the Hindu point of view created an indissoluble 
tie l:«l\vecn. husband and wife, divorce was not known to Hindu law. 
Neither party to a marriage could, therefore, divorce the other unless 
divorc:e was allowed by custom as among lower caste Hindus. The 
Indian Divorce Act, 1869, provided, inter alia, for dissolution of 
marriage, but it applied only to cases where “ the petitioner or 
resprfuleiit professed Christianity.”. However, according to the Hindu 
Marriage Act, 1955, reliefs by way of judicial separation, declaration 
of nullity of marriage and divorce are recognised by sections 10 to 
13 !)f i.he Act. 

Ceremonies: Priests from both sides in common 
coniuliaticn fix the day and hour of the auspicious event. Essential 
mairiaj»e rituals which obtain among some classes of Hindus are 
Va);mshchaya, Simantapujan, Madhuparka, Antarpat, Sutra Veshiana, 
Pani-Crtdiana, Lajahoma, Saptapadi, etc., and occasionally Airani 
pradara In interpretation of these Shastraic injunctions from grhya- 
suti as, the following ceremonies are gone through in a popular way : — 
I' .w'md: When the wedding day is fixed, invitations by way of 
primed letters are sent round beginning with house-gods. On an 
ausptc ous day, the relatives of the bride and the bride-groom go 
together in procession to the temples of Ganapati and Devi to invite the 
gotl ai d goddess and offer them coconuts, betel-nuts, kumkuin etc. The 
prii^st accompanying the procession invokes the god to be present at 
the wedding and ward off all evil. Next a married couple from each 
party go round inviting friends and relatives. 

Sim'jntapujan: In the evening previous to the marriage day, the 
ceiem.inj' of Simantapujan or the reception at the boundary takes 
place. Parents of the bride with their relatives go to the bride- 
grooir’s house with gifts. First Ganapati is worshipped ; then varuna, 
then .1 lump and the earth. The feet of the bride-groom are washed 
ami a dn:ss is presented to him. Next the bride’s mother washes the 
feet of :lie bride-groom’s mother and fills her and her companion’s 
laj>s vith wheat and dry coconut kernel. The assembled guests are 
gii-en iKitel-leaves and betel-nuts and Brahmans money gifts. 

Vir^ushciiaya: Vagnishchaya or the ceremony of oral promise 
takes place at night. The bride-groom’s relations and parents go to 
th;: bride ’.S' house with a dress and ornaments for the bride. The 
faihers of the bride and the bride-groom exchange a coconut and 
embrace each other. The bridegroom’s father presents the bride with 
ornaments and dress brought for her. After the distribution of betel- 
Ic tsei and betel-nuts they disperse. 

Hidad {turmeric) ceremony: In the morning of tiie wedding 
day ihe girl is rubbed with turmeric paste at her house by some 
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married ladies of both sides, the remaining portion of which is taken 
to the boy’s house where he is rubbed with it alike. 

Deva-Pratishtha or installation of deities: Before the ceremony 
begins, the bride with her parents is bathed in hot water by some 
unwidowed women. After changing clothes and bowing to the house- 
gods and elders, the bride’s parents begin the ceremony which consists 
of the warship of planets, represented by betel-nuts, Ganapati, Varuna 
and Avighana Kalasha. The Avighana Kalasha is an earthen jar 
daubed with white and red colours. It contains turmeric roots, betel- 
nuts, a copper coin and sweetmeats and its mouth is covered with an 
earthen lid tied to it with a piece of cotton thread passed round 
times. It is prayed to ward off all evil. This ceremony takes place at 
the bridegroom’s residence also. 

Gauripujana: This is performed only by the bride. She worships 
in the house the goddess Parvati or Gauri and sits there till the 
wedding time, praying the goddess with words. “ Gauri, Gauri, grant 
me a happy wifehood and long life to him who is coming to my 
door.”. 

Rukhvat ; When the time for the wedding draws near, a party 
from the bride’s side takes several dishes of sweetmeats to the bride¬ 
groom’s house and serves them to the bride-groom and his relations. 
The bride-groom is worshipped and presented with articles of dress 
by the bride’s father. The priest then asks the bride-groom to bow to 
the housegods and elders. The bride-groom garlanded, dressed in new 
clothes, with a finger-mark of lamp-black on either of his cheeks 
rides a horse or is seated in a car. He is taken in procession to the 
bride’s house, the females walking just behind him and the males 
behind the females. 

Mangalashtaka: When the procession reaches the bride’s house 
cooked rice mixed with curds is waved on the bridegroom’s face. 
Next the bride’s mother washes the feet of the bridegroom’s mother 
who returns to her place as she must not hear the marriage verses. 
The bridegroom is then led to the marriage booth where the priests 
lay two low wooden stools and ask the bride and the bridegroom 
to stand on them facing each other. An antarpat, a curtain, marked 
with Svastika O^cky cross) is held between them so that they may 
not see each other. They are each given a garland of flowers to hold 
and are told to look at the lucky cross on the curtain and pray to 
family deities. Mangalakshata (reddened rice) are distributed among 
the guests. The priests standing on either side of the curtain, start 
chanting auspicious verses, Mangalashtakas and they and the assembled 
guests and relatives throw the red rice at the pair. When the bene¬ 
dictory verses end, the curtain is withdrawn to the north amidst the 
clapping by the guests and the noise of the drums and the pipes. 
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The 'VC > (3< the boy and the girl meet and the bride first puts the 
garland n her hand round the neck of the boy and the boy round 
the girl’i al'terwards. They then throw the mixture of rice grains 
over cacn other’s heads. Guests, relations and friends are then enter¬ 
tained. liiucli is given a flower bouquet, a sprinkle of rose-water, 
a smtair of attar and pansupari. They are served spiced milk or sweet 
drink-. M:oney is distributed among Brahman priests. 

Kanyadan: An elaborate rite by which the parents of the bride 
hand oviir the bride to the bridegroom’s care and request him to 
treat hcc v/cll during her life-time. 

Luj ahi ima: The pair is led to the altar where fire is kindled. 
The jiiiest asks them to worship the fire and throw parched rice and 
,!>hee lull it. Next he asks them to take mutual oaths that they will be 
each (iiher’s partners during their life-time for weal or woe. These 
oaths .lie taken in the presence of the fire, earth, the priest and 
gods. 

Sailaiadi': Seven small heaps of rice are made on the altar and 
a be e nut is placed on each of them. The priest recites mantras 
and the bridegroom lifts tlie bride’s right foot and places it on the 
heap; in .succession. When the seventh heap is crossed, the marriage 
is complete. 

Suira Veshtana and Kankana bandhana; The priest passes cotton 
thread mund the pair twelve times which is then taken off and divided 
into iwc' parts. The pair arc asked to fasten these on each other’s 
wrists. 

.Sui 'i r >r Kobe Ceremony: The bride is presented with a sadi and 
choli (biKlioe) and her lap filled with wheat, coconut, and some 
fruits by the priest and some unwidowed women. 

Suiimnkh : The bridegroom’s mother puts on the bride all the 
omamenis made for her and looks at her face. She presents the 
dauglitei-iii-law with new clothes and puts sugar in her mouth. 

Zai or Alirani pradan: An airani or zal which is wickerwork 
baske t (Oiitaining several gifts such as coconuts, betel-nuts, fruits, 
cookitd food etc. is presented by the bride’s father to the bride¬ 
groom’s mother and other relatives. The basket is held on the head 
of thi; pEirson to be honoured and while some water is poured on it, 
the prii;.st on behalf of the bride’s father says. “ We have given you 
the good-natured daughter, well-nourished and healthy and request 
you meat her kindly.”. 

Varut (The procession of the bride and the bride-groom); The bride¬ 
groom takes the bride to his house in a carriage with music and 
accompanied by females and males of both sides. 

Liiksfimi-pujan: The Goddess of Wealth is worshipped by the 
pair II the bride-groom’s house. 
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Naming: The maiden name of the bride is changed and she is 
given a new name by which she is legally known afterwards in her 
husband’s family. Betel packets and sugar are distributed to the party 
assembled and money to Brahmans. A ritualistic closure to the 
marriage ceremony is put with the rites whereby the deities that had 
been invited before the ceremony began are taken leave of and the 
marriage booth is dismantled. Socially, exchange of feasts ends the 
ceremony. 

Christians : The prescribed form for the Christian community is 
monogamy. It will be unnatural for Christians to think in terms of 
polygamy or polyandry which are strictly prohibited by the Christian 
Churches. The marital age allowed by the Christian Churches for the 
boy and girl respectively is 18 and 16 except in the Catholic Church 
where the canonical age for marriage for the boy and girl respectively 
is 16 and 14. Even at this since they are minors, the consent 
of the parents would be required. 

Close blood relationship constitutes an impediment to marriage 
among Christians. Brother and sister are prohibited to marry each 
other, so also uncle and niece or aunt and nephew. As regards 
consanguinity of lesser degree, marriages between first cousins and 
even second cousins are usually discouraged, but may be allowed only 
with a special dispensation of the church. Christianity holds that caste 
distinctions are man-made and Christian Churches, therefore, do not 
come in the way of inter-caste marriages among Christians. 

For Christians marriage is a permanent irrevocable contract between 
man and woman to live together on terms of the deepest human 
friendship and found a family. This bond of union is further streng¬ 
thened by the fact that the same contract becomes a sacrament by 
a ceremony. Since marriage is a contract, its essence naturally lies 
in the free consent entered into and for that reason, the free consent 
of the parties is all important and is given the central place in the 
liturgical celebrations of marriage. 

The Catholic Church, therefore, enjoins permanency of the marriage 
bond which is dissolved only with the death of one of the parties. 
Divorce is not granted under any circumstances. However, the Church 
used its good ofiSces to help the husband and wife to patch up their 
differences and if continual ill-treatment or neglect by one of the parties 
or infidelity is proved, a separation without the right to re-marry some 
one else is granted. In the case of other Christian Churches divorce 
is permitted with the right to re-marry any one else. The Anglican 
Church, however, does not allow divorce as a principle, but tolerates 
it in practice. As the bond of matrimony is held to have dissolved 
with the death of one of the parties, the living party is then free 
to re-marry. 
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Since Chiistian marriage is recognised by the Goverament of India 
as per the Christian Marriage Act. the necessity of civil marriage 
docs riol arise. The priest officiating at the marriage has to record 
the details in the Marriage Register which is rigned by the bridal 
couple and a copy of the record is sent to the Government. How¬ 
ever, ill cases, especially when there is an impediment in the marriage, 
the bridal couple goes directly to the magistrate to be legally married. 

FEASTS AND FESTIVALS 

Hindus : Hindu life is full of celebrations of all kinds. There are 
holidays andl other reli^ous festivals and birthday anniversaries of 
gods iincl mythological heroes which, as a rule, are observed every 
year. Fhcre are other occasional ceremonies evoking special forms of 
worship and sacrificial offerings. They include ceremonies to obtain 
or to aiert rain, hail-storms or floods and to prevent epidemics or 
cattle kiiseases etc., so also many ceremonies and good works by 
which punya (spiritual merit) may be acquired, such as pilgrimages 
to saiTed places, construction of temples, digging of wells or tanks, 
planting cif mango-groves, founding free kitchens and caravanserais 
and so forth;. There are also several propitiatory ceremonies in which 
the aid of spirits is solicited for the successful performance of rites 
of marriage, death and birth. 

Every yesir a Hindu generally goes through the following cycle ol 
feasts and festivals; — 

Gudhi Padava: The first of Chmtra is called Gtidhi Padava. It is 
the new year day of Hindus who observe the Shalivahana " Shako" 
(era). With this day begins the spring. It is ushered in by householders 
by settingup in front of the house a gudhi, a bamboo pole capped with 
a small silver or copper pot and a new piece of cloth hanging to it 
as a flag and offering it a routine worship. Eating a mixture of nim 
leaves. and cumin seeds is a special observance for the day. The 
day i.s amsidered auspicious for building or entering a new house, 
putting a child to school or starting any new business. It is one of the 
three most auspicious days of the year. 

/?!(/,/(! Navami: On the bright ninth of Chaitra is celebrated the 
birthdav' of Rama, the seventh incarnation of Vishnu and the hero of 
Ramavma. People flock in holiday dress to the temple of Shri Rama 
where u silk doll is made to represent Rama and all the ceremonials 
comiectjd with child-birth are gone through. Exactly at 12 noon, the 
Himlus announce the birth by tossing gulal (red powder) and the babe 
is tlieii cradled. Arati, distribution of sunthavada (mixture of ginger 
and suj^r), tirthaprasad and kirtan in praise of Rama are the usual 
functions held at the festival. 

V) 4ft 12—19- 
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Hanuman Jay anti: On the full moon day of Chaitra, exactly at 
sunrise, a festival viz., the birth of Hanuman is celebrated in a temple 
dedicated to him in a similar way. 

Ashadhi Ekadashi: The eleventh days of the Ashadha and Kartika, 
are considered very sacred. They mark the beginning and end of 
chaturmasa (four holy months) and are observed as fast and prayer 
days by a very large section of Hindus. Followers of the Varkari sect 
make it a point to visit the temple of Vithoba at Pandharpur on 
these days. 

Gokulashtami : On the dark eighth of Shravana falls the festival in 
honour of Shri Krishna’s birth-day. Exactly at midnight of this day 
was bom this eighth incarnation of Vishnu and the next morning 
the babe was taken to Gokul. Usually the people fast on this day. 
The next day called dahikala when a boisterous play-ritual of breaking 
the handi is celebrated. 

Pola : The chief festival of the Kunbis and other agricultural 
communities is the Pola falling in the middle of the rainy season 
{Shravana dark half last day) when they hold a procession of plough 
bullocks. The oldest bullock leads them and on his horns is tied 
a wooden frame with pegs to which torches are fixed. They worship 
the bullocks after decorating them. 

Ganesh Chaturthi: On the bright fourth of Bhadrapada falls the 
birth of Ganesh, the god of learning. A painted clay figure of the 
elephant-headed god is specially purchased for the day from image- 
vendors and worshipped with offerings of modaks. A special fcaiure 
of the festival is that in towns apart from the function in the family, 
the worship is held on a community scale by public contributions 
and with the added attraction of semi-religious and social programmes 
held for ten days, it becomes a great festivity. Out of a superstition 
still current, one avoids looking at the moon on this day lest he 
might be involved in a baseless charge of theft. 

Gauri pujana: Conjoined to the Ganesh festival, women hold 
a celebration in honour of Parvati or Gauri, mother of Ganesh. 
On the 5th day is Gauryavahana, on the 6th, Gauri pujana and the 
7th, Gaurivisarjana. 

Dasara: In the month of Ashvina falls the great festival of Navaratra 
(nine nights) culminating in Dasara so called from Dasha (ten) and ahara 
(day), it being a ten-day festival in honour of the goddess Durga. It is 
also called Vijaya Dashami, the day on which victory was won 
by Rama over Ravana. It is also the day on which Goddess Kali 
vanquished mahishasura, the buffalo-demon. The offering of goats to 
the goddess is usual but once in some places, the practice was to 
sacrifice a buffalo. On the first day the goddess is installed and is 
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called ihe ^hatasthapam. The goddess is invoked to reside in a ghatu 
(jar). On the. tenth day, every householder worships his caste insignia 
represented by tools and implements. A Teli will worship his oil 
machim:. n Kayastha his ink-stand, a blacksmith his anvil and hammer, 
a Brahman his holy books and so on. Sumptuous meals are taken at 
noon and towards evening they don their best clothes and gather 
together to worship Shami (Prosopis spicigera) or in its absence, the 
Apta (Hmihinitt racemosa) tree. On this day the leaves of Apta are 
supposed to symbolise gold and they are exchanged while greeting 
each othfi. 'l"his day is regarded as highly auspicious for making any 
new begit ning. ft is one of the three-and-half most auspicious days 
of the viMr, 

Kojt'u,i!Tt Paurnima; On the 15th day of the bright half of Ashvina 
comes i h:; Kojagari Paurnima. All night the goddess Lakshmi is 
suppos.-d to be going on her rounds to watch who is not keeping 
awake. P.“:ople are entertained to sweetened and spiced milk at night 
when ih.: play at dice is a special feature. 

Divcili: Twenty days after Dasara comes Divali, when Lakshmi, 
the Gt'ddfss of Wealth, is worshipped. She is supposed to pass over 
the land distributing her gifts of riches. All, therefore, illuminate their 
houses ;ir d shops in order that they may not be overlooked. The 
lights me h4;autifully and tastefully arranged and the festival is one 
of the piettiest of the year. Two days after Divali comes Yamu 
Dvitiy, or the Brother’s Day when the God of Death Yaraa was 
entertiiined by his sister Yami or the river Yamuna. On this day 
brothe' s vi s:.1; their sisters and are entertained by them; in the 
evening sisters return the visit, perform the ceremony of “ Ovalane" and 
receive a gift. The same procedure is repeated by wives in regard 
to hushm ds on the previous day, Kartika Shuddha Pratipada, the new 
year’s da / cl' Vikrama Samvat and receive gifts from husbands. 

Hoi Piiuntima: The year closes with Holi, when the demoness 
Holiki). i ; pi'opitiated. This gay festival is the occasion for mirth, 
innocent rco'ijlry including the splashing of colour. Holipuja is 
accomoar ied by bonfires, symbolism of the destruction of evil amidst 
joyous sfioming. A coconut is hung from a pole in the middle of the 
fire aarl when it falls the people secure the burnt core and eat it 
and smeir themselves with ashes of the fire. Next day follows 
a period of licence and enjoyment in which people throw mud and 
cerfoured water at one another and indulge in obscene talk and rhymes. 
Folk songs and group dances in the streets express people’s gaiety. 
Male dancing in female attire is commoiL 

Vrc'fdx: A number of ceremonies of the nature of vratas (vows) and 
propiiiatorif worships mostly restricted to Brahman women occur 
throughout the year. 

Vf 46I2 -I5»ff 
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In the month of Chaitra starting from the bright third and on 
a convenient day, Suvasinis hold in their home the ceremony of 
haldikunku. The full-moon day of Jyeshtha known as Vatapaurnima 
is observed by married women as a day of prayer so that their 
husbands’ lives may be prolonged. A banyan tree or its bough is 
worshipped and vayans (special offerings) are distributed to Brahmans 
and Suvasinis. Some observe a vow for three days during which they 
live on fruits, tuber and milk only. During Chaturmas some women 
observe sixteen successive Mondays as fasting days at the end of 
which a grand worship of Shiva and Parvati is held and seventeen 
couples are feasted. Similarly married girls offer handfuls of grain 
to Shiva on all Mondays of Shravana for the first five years of their 
married life as also the Mangalagauri celebration is held for the same 
period. On the third and fifth of bright Bhadrapada, Haritalika and 
Rishipanchami are observed as days of fast by many women. The 
first is for married women and young girls who honour goddess 
Parvati who is said to have resisted her father’s wish to marry her to 
Vishnu and married Shiva whom she loved. The second is observed by 
elderly women in honour of the sages to make amends for the sins 
committed unconsciously. On that day they do not eat anything that 
so produced by the labour of cattle but eat only hand-grown fruits and 
vegetables. Vasubaras falls on the dark 12th of Ashvin which is 
observed by women to have children. On that day they fast for the 
day and at night after worshipping a cow give a calf in charity. The 
day previous to Sankranta in the month of Paush, is called Bhogi on 
which a special dish of Khichadi is offered to gods and eaten. On 
Sankranta day sugad (auspicious jars) are presented to Brahmans. The 
following day known as Kinkranta is celebrated by newly-married 
women by giving van or with lutane, a free distribution to suvasinis 
of auspicious articles. Men and women exchange tilgul, sesamum and 
jaggery, or halva made of sesamum and sugar. 

MasUms: Muharrum: The principal Muslim festival are Muhar- 
rum and the two Idds. The month of Muharrum is the first month of 
the Muslim year of which the first ten days are devoted to mourning 
for the death of Hussain and his family. But it has assumed the 
character of festival of mourning among all. Models of the tomb of 
Hussain called tazias or tabuts are made of bamboo and paste-board 
and decorated with tinsel. These are taken in procession and deposited 
in a river on the last day of Muharrum. Women, who have made vows 
for the recovery of their children from an illness, dress them in 
green and send them to beg. Men and boys of lower classes having 
themselves painted as tigers go about mimicking as a tiger for what 
they can get from spectators. 

Ramzan Id: The Id-uhfitre, commonly known as Ramzan Id or 
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the breaki'3g of the fast, is held on the first day of the tenth month 
Shavval. Throughout the preceding month of Ramzan, a general fast 
is obse'-\e'i ()n this day, the people assemble dressed in their best 
clothes and piroceed to the Idgah, a building erected outside the town. 
They esrart the Kazi or some other Muslim of high position to the 
Idgah, wh.i then offers prayers. A sermon in Arabic in praise of the 
Id is read by the Kazi standing on a pulpit, wooden staff in hand, 
in imitiitit n iDf the prophet. When the prayers and sermon are over, 
the people return to their homes and spend the rest of the day in 
feastinji and merriment. 

The Id ul-Azzha or Id-ul-Zaha, the feast of sacrifice also called 
the Bokr-fd is held on the 10th day of the last month Zil Hijjah. 
On thi-i day as on the other Id, people gather together for prayers 
at the ld ;ah. On returning home, the head of the family takes an 
animal to the entrance of his house and sacrifices it, repeating the 
formula “In the name of God” as he cuts the animal’s throat. The 
flesh is divided, two thirds being kept by the family and one-third 
given to the jioor in the name of God. 

HOUSES AND HOUSING 

The patterns of houses and housing have undergone considerable 
changers, particularly in urban areas. The old typte of houses of the 
rich living in joint families consisted of a front and a back part 
sepxiraied by a small opten court on each side of which was a passage 
and ii! the upper storey an open terrace connecting front and back 
parts cf t le house. Such a plan of the house was once popular because 
when children would grow up and sons had families of their own, 
they could share the same house and yet to some extent each family 
could live apart. 

Houses bilonging to the upper gentry were built round a chauk, 
quadreiig e vdth stone or burnt brick walls, tiled roofs and verandahs. 
These Ik uses were generally two-storeyed. The entrance door was 
often spiaaioLis and imposing which had a small gateway called dindi. 
Inside surrounding the chauk, were broad osaris or verandahs with 
a devtidi vatch-room and an office room. On crossing the chauk, 
a few steps led to the oti or verandah, for the house was always 
raised on a jote (plinth) two or three feet high. In the verandah 
outsiders v/ere received and children played and women spent their 
leisure. Hie ground floor had four to seven rooms, a central hall 
and a bi.ck verandah opening into the rear yard. There were rooms 
for sleep ng, for keeping clothes and ornaments, a kitchen and a god- 
room. Tlie upper storeys would have more rooms and a hall. In the 
rear i f t ie house, would be a cattle-shed, a bathing room and a privy 
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located in a distant comer, flower and plantain trees and a tulas 
(holy basil) planted in a masonry pillar post and rooms for servants 
and retainers. 

More modest houses were generally ones with walls, constructed 
of dressed or unworked stone, burnt or sundried bricks and tiled or 
flat roofs. They were to be seen both in towns and villages. A house 
of this class consisted of an osari (front verandah) which was used 
as an oflBce or place of business, majghar or the central room for 
dining and sitting, devghar or a room for the house-gods, a kitchen 
and a room to spare. There was generally a small cattle-shed, 
a separate privy and a bath-room. 

Houses occupied by husbandmen in villages were built with 
unbumt brick walls, tiled or dhaba roofs with two or three rooms. 
They had large cattle-sheds. Poorer land-holders, labourers and 
Harijans often lived in single-roomed houses with mud and stone or 
mud-wattled reed walls with dhaba or tin or corrugated iron sheet roofs. 

Old houses were built with the idea of providing shelter and safety, 
while modern designs and constructions are particular about the 
principles of convenience, economy, health and sanitation with 
necessary safety. The richer class of people are now having indepen¬ 
dent cottages and bungalows with accommodation generally consisting 
of a verandah, a drawing or sitting room, two or three extra rooms 
for being used as bed-rooms, a guest-room, a study, a kitchen, 
a parlour, pantry or store-room and an independent bath and water 
closet. There is a small garden around and a garage. Rooms are 
so arranged as to have independent access each. The walls are of 
stone or brick masonry in lime or cement mortar and plastered in 
lime or cement mortar. The doors are panelled or glazed and have 
brass fixtures. Enough windows are there to allow free passage of air 
and light. The floors are paved with stone or concrete and are free 
from dampness, drainage and sanitation being carefully looked after. 
The roof is either covered with manglore tiles or terraced in reinforced 
concrete. The rooms are generally colour-washed or distempered in 
different shades of light colour. The drawing hall or the sitting room 
is usually provided with a half dozen cane or wooden chairs or sofa 
and two side chairs duly upholstered, one or two easy chairs, one 
big central table, two or three small tea-poys and the floor or the part 
round about the table covered with a carpet. The dining hall is 
equipped with a dining table and chairs and a side-table. The bed-room 
is furnished with one or two wooden or steel bedstead, a wardrobe 
or an almirah and a dressing table with a mirror. Built-in cupboard 
shelves, pegs and sanitary fittings are provided where necessary. 
A cottage has only a ground floor and a bungalow has generally a floor 
in addition. 
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During tin; last few years, flats for small families in a single 
buildirg, .ifttM for ten to twelve families and two-room tenements for 
families of smaller means have come into vogue in urban areas. 
There ha; r!,ot been much of a change in the pattern of houses in 
villages, riie p<Jor continue to live in small huts as before. 

DRESS AND ORNAMENTS 

Hindus : The dress ensemble of the Hindus of Nasik district is 
a blending of different items of dress shared in common with people 
all ov.-i India. At present many of the articles of dress-ware patro¬ 
nised particularly by the educated young urbanites, are items after 
the western style. However, many items of dress current among the 
peopl. Ill general could be said to have been indigenously evolved. 

Thi; sown garment for the baby is balut consisting of a triangular 
piece of clcth tied round its waist so as to cover the buttocks and the 
front. Ihis is followed by a topare which is a baby cap covering 
the ears and kunchi which is a cap and a frock sewn together. Anf^i 
is a gimeral term indicating a sewn garment for the upper body in 
whicli cauld be included jhable (frock), handi or peti (jacket) worn 
by the child. When the child grows two or three years old a round 
or a folded cap for the head, sadara or pairan (shirt) for the upper 
part, ciittcidi or short pants for the lower part are sewn for the use of 
boys It I id ptvkar (petticoat), chaddi (panties), polka (bodice) and 
jhagi (frock) are sewn for the use of girls. 

Ti c iirdinary dress of the upper class Hindus for a man indoors 
is a dhotar (waist-cloth) and a sadara or pairan (shirt). Out of doors, 
it cc nsists of a head-dress which is a folded cap of cotton, silk or 
wool icn fabric or a freshly folded turban known as rumal, patka or pbcla. 
The pr .--formed turban known as pagdi is now to be seen rarely. 
A '.vaiit-coat or a jacket known as bandi which may be used 
over j sliirt or a sadara and a coat, short or long, is worn. 
A sluiLilder cloth or uparne woven out of a light muslin cloth about 
threi; jards long and a yard broad is thrown round the shoulders 
but it IS fast falling in disuse. Country-made shoes are worn by 
most people, though amongst urbanites, slippers and shoes after the 
wesierii style are now coming into increasing use. 

;\ well-to-do educated urbanite may use all the items of the 
standard western ensemble including the bush-shirt and the bush-coat 
of recent origin. Indoors he would be found using a striped or white 
pyjainii and a half shirt or a pairan. His outdoor dress varies between 
thrre lypes : (1) A lenga (loose trousers or slacks) and a long shirt of 
‘N.ihrj’ type or a pair of short pants and a shirt, the flaps of the 
Shi It either being allowed to hang loose on the shorts or tucked inside 
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them. (2) A pair of trousers in combination with a shirt or a half 
shirt, a bush-shirt or a bush-coat. (3) A full western including trousers, 
shirt, perhaps a waist-coat and a neck-tie. For ceremonial occasions 
he may prefer to dress in the Indian style in a spacious looking long 
coat, called achkan and chudidar pyjama or survar, slightly gathered 
at the ankle’s end. A folded woollen or silk cap and chadhav or pump 
shoe completes the ensemble. Among the urbanite young men, the 
use of dhoti has become almost extinct. It is in some evidence among 
the middle-aged and old. The shendi or the top-knot has disappeared 
long ago and the hair are cut short like the Westerners. Going about 
bare-headed has also become the fashion during recent years. 

The dress of the ordinary cultivator is most common place and 
consists of any, a rough dhotar (loin cloth), another cloth thrown over 
the shoulders and upper part of the body, which but for this is often 
bare and a third rough cloth wound loosely around the head as 
a turban. All these are originally white but soon assume a dingy shade. 
The gala dress may consist of a red paf^di (preformed turban), 
a coloured or white coat and a white dhotar with a red silk border 
if he can afford it. The coat known as angarkha reaching the knee 
with flaps folding over the chest and tied with strings is now getting 
out of fashion and short or long coat coming only to the hips is 
getting popular. 

Artisans who work at home use only a dhotar or a pair of short 
pants and a vest or a jacket. When they go out they use the ordinary 
dress of a common Hindu. Woollen apparel is used by all who can 
afford it during the cold season. 

Shoes are usually worn by villagers in the heat and sandals on the 
streets. Women go bare foot but sometimes wear sandals. 

A Hindu woman’s dress is the full Maratha sadi of nine yards and 
a short-sleeved choli covering about half length of the back and tied 
in front just beneath the brea.sts in the middle by a knot made with 
edges of the two panels. The nine-yard sadi is generally worn by 
elderly ladies and is known as lugde in Marathi. It is 42 to 45 inches 
in breadth and it has two length-wise borders known as kanth or 
kinar and also two breadth-wise borders, padars, at two ends of which 
one is more decorated than the other. The mode of wearing the 
lugde by Brahman women and others is with the hind pleats tucked 
into the waist at the back-centre and the decorated end thrown over the 
left shoulder. Maratha women allow it to hang from the waist down 
straight and round like a skirt and draw its end which covers the 
bosom and back over the head. Sadis of five yards in length have now 
become fashionable among young ladies, particularly in urban centres. 
These are worn cylindrically over a parkar or ghagra, also called 
petticoat. The old-fashioned choli is also discarded by them and the 
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use :it' brassiers, blouses, polkas and jumpers has become quite 
common reversion to new type of cholis in the form of blouses 
with low -cm: necks and close-fitting sleeves up to the elbows is also 
noticed inicng them of late. 

Women of the working classes, to allow freedom of movements for 
both their hands, draw the loose end of the sadi fluttering on the 
back finm the left shoulder, tightly in front from underneath the right 
arm mid tuck it in the wrap of the sadi at the waist. They do not 
also allow the manifold pleats to dangle low at the ankles but tuck 
them tightly at the back. 

Oniaiuents are widely regarded particularly in rural parts, more 
as nuars of safe-keeping of money than for decoration or aids to 
bcaui y Pe-cple do not like to spend much on the gold-smith’s labour 
or skill which fetches no value on the re-conversion of the ornaments 
into I'as i. ^s a result it is noticeable that for the patronage of a few 
princes of old or rich persons ornaments are but specimens of clumsy 
form ,,iiid workmanship. Gold ornaments are simply hammered and 
punched into shape or rudely engraved and are practically never cast 
or moulded. 1'hey are often made hollow from thin plate or leaf, the 
interi )r being filled with lac. So also is the case with silver which is 
also ranily cast. 

Oniattierifs differ in type as used by men and women and by boys 
and id rl 1 , I’hey are worn on the head, in the ears, in the nose, on the 
neck., across the shoulders, on the arms, wrists and fingers, on the 
legs and on the toes. They differ according to caste and community 
and al.sd as used by men, women, boys and girls. 

With Hindus, gold is a very sacred metal and gold ornaments must 
not, on this account, be worn below the waist. It would be considered 
an iudqrnity to the holy material. No Brahman or Maratha woman 
will wear o:rnaments except those made of gold on the heads or other 
limb- up i;h; waist. Gold and silver is also regarded as having a protec¬ 
tive otfect, like that attributed to charms and amulets. In the making 
of o-ria merits, the recent tendency is to substitute gold and silver 
and pierious stones by alloys, cultured pearls and synthetic stones. 

M:Ti now rarely wear any ornaments. However, a sawkar may 
display a bhikbali, a gold ring set with pearls and a pendant emerald, 
hanging by the upper lobe of his ear. He may also use gold salkadis 
or a pochi on the wrist and a goph or chain work with a locket round 
the neck. If fairly off, a Bania’s everyday ornaments may be a silver 
girdlii and a gold armlet worn above the elbow, a pearl ear-ring, 
a gold or pearl necklace and finger-rings. Well-to-do husbandmen 
have gold rings in the ear, kadas of solid silver on the wrists or 
a dcn.ltikade of silver worn above the elbow. A silver chain work 
girdle knemm as kargota is used round the waist by many. 
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Fashions in the ornaments of ladies have considerably changed 
during the last fifty years, the general tendency being to avoid gold 
ornaments of heavy weight. 

Head ornaments of any kind which are used by ladies are not much in 
evidence. However, some hair ornaments such as mud, agraphool, 
ketki-kevda, veni, rakhdi, chandra-surya, nuggonde and gonde-ful, all 
made of gold are still to be found in old families. Bindi-bijora 
and bhang-tika, decorative ornaments for the whole head are to be 
found among Rajputs and Marvadis. Flower-shaped ornaments such as 
gulabache phool, chiaphe-kali etc., as braid ornaments are not yet extinct. 

Ear ornaments such as chaufule and kitdi, preferably of pearls and 
precious stones are in vogue. Bugdya, balyii and kap are used by old 
women only. Barings of a variety of types are now getting 
fashionable. 

Nose ornaments: Nose-rings such as noth and besar as ceremonial 
ornaments, worn by married women, in the left nostril are current. 
Nath of the rich is studded with pearls and gems, that of the poor is 
made of gold. Besar is smaller in size. Other types of nose-rings are 
morni, mugvat, phuli kanta and chamki. 

Necklaces such as mangalasutras of various types, black beads 
being strung together by different patterns of gold chain work with 
gold beads and cups in the middle and used symbolically by married 
ladies are now-a-days worn by them as an ornament. Other types of 
necklaces in current use are bakuli har, bormal, chandra har, chapala- 
har, ekdani, jondhali-pota, Kolhapuri saj, mohanmal, putalyanchi~mal 
and pohe-har, sari, thushi, vajratik are getting scarce. Petya, pota, lappha, 
Tunmani and pende are made of pearls and used by the rich only. 

Hand ornaments such as kankne (bangles) of patterns known as 
bilor, diamond, double-diamond, hodighat, panchpailii, tin-pailu, as 
well as Calcutta pattern, Delhi pattern and Madras pattern are current. 
Patlya (wristlets) known as jalichya, minyachya, pailuchya, purnachya 
and tidichya all made of gold are current. Costlier bangles studded 
with pearls, diamonds and precious stones are used by the rich only. 

Armlets such as hajubands or Vakis of the types known as 
hatrichya, modvakya, rudragath, tulabandi made of gold or silver 
are still in wear. 

Foot or leg ornaments are made of silver and are worn by lower 
classes. They are tode, tordya, sakhlya and vale. Masolya, jodvi, phirvi, 
salle are silver toe rings and are used by ladies on marriage day and 
continue to be used always by some classes. 

Child ornaments such as bindlya, mangatya, kaditode which are 
wristlets and goph, hasali, sakhli, taiti which are neklaces are made 
either of gold or silver. Sakhli and sarpoli are used round the waist 
and ghimgurvale and vale are worn on the ankles. 
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Muslims; Poor and ordinary Muhammedans dress like Hindus. 
But die most distinctive feature of the dress of the well-to-do and 
rich IS vhat men always wear trousers or pyjamas, usually white. The 
commoresl is the survar or tight trousers. The trousers are secured by 
a string round the waist. A Muslim usually never wears the Hindu 
dhot,ir or loin-cloth. He wears a white muslin shirt without a collar 
the i:ncl> ol; which hang down outside the trousers. Over these, the 
well-(i-iio have a waist coat of velvet, brocade, or broadcloth. Those 
who have imbibed the western habit use underwears. Those who have 
not nibibed the western influence use shervani and achkan. At home, 
a Muslim wears a small skull cap and while going out, puts on 
a tuiba i or loose headcloth or as was the fashion for a time, the 
small n:d or crimson fez with a tassel. The removal of the shoes 
on iriturirg a mosque is not prescribed by Muhammedan law, 
thou.|;li it has become customary in imitation of Hindus. 

A rieij Muhammedan woman wears a long shirt of muslin or net in 
diffeieni colours, embroidered on the neck and shoulders with gold 
lace, and draping down to the ankles. Under it she wears silk pyjamas 
and over i: an angia bodice of broadcloth or of silk, brocade or cloth 
of geld, bcrdered with gold or silver lace. On the head she has a shawl 
or square kerchief bordered with lace. A poor woman has only 
a bodies and pyjamas with a cloth round the waist to cover their 
ends ■\\doicn as a rule wear .shoes, even though they do not go out 
and lie,' have a profusion of ornaments of much the same character 
as w in by Hindu women. However, the pronounced tendency is to 
reject solid gold for pearls and other precious stones. The wearing of 
heav|' ornaments in the nose and cars is becoming less common. The 
boidng if the nose and the cartilage and of the ear-lobes, once held 
imperaijve, is looked on now-a-days with disfavour. 

DIET 

Hindus: Kunbis and other cultivating classes eat three times 
a day. ai about 8 in the morning, at mid-day and after dark. The 
morning meal is commonly eaten in the field and the other two at 
home, artisan takes his breakfast at home and carries his lunch 

with him where he works. At mid-day the cultivator comes home, 
bathes and lakes his meal having rested for about two hours. After 
work hr t:omes home in the evening and takes his meal. Jowar is the 
staph- hiod of this class. It is eaten both raw and cooked. The tender 
pods of jowar may be gnawed at in raw condition. It is a common 
custom among well-to-do tenants and proprietors to invite their 
frienkls lo a picnic in the fields when the crop is ripe to eat hurda or 
the ]x>di of jowar roasted in hot ashes. For cooking purposes jowar is 
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ground in an ordinary mill and then passed through a sieve which 
separates the finer from the coarser particles. The finer flour made 
into dough with hot water and baked into thick bhakris or flat 
unleavened cakes, weighing more than half a pound each. The coarser 
flour is boiled in water like rice. Bread is eaten with some pulse, 
boiled and seasoned with oil, and condiments chiefly salt and chillis. 
This monotonous diet is varied by a number of vegetables which are 
usually boiled and then mixed into a salad with groundnut or sesamum 
oil and flavoured with salt and chilli powder. Another way of cooking 
jowar is to boil its granules with buttermilk into a substance 
resembling porridge. It is seasoned with pepper and vegetable oils. 
Onion and garlic are either chopped and boiled or raw chatni made 
of crushed onion, salt and chilli may be substituted. To improve the 
flavour of some dishes, especially those made of pulses and 
vegetables, they are processed with phodni, a peculiar method of 
spicing. 

Brahmans, Jains and Banias arc strict vegetarians. Other caste 
Hindus occasionally take fish and flesh, except beef, but it is not a part 
of daily diet. 

The dietary of well-to-do urbanites is much more elaborate and 
systematised. Besides the usual cereals, pulses, vegetables and oils, 
a vegetarian includes in his diet dairy products like milk, curds, 
butter, lihee and buttermilk as well as hydrogenated oils on a liberal 
scale. Morning tea with a light breakfast is followed by two meals 
one between 9 and 11 in the morning and the other between 7 and 9 
in the evening. It has become customary to take tea in the 
afternoon. 

Generally, a Brahman eats, wearing only a clean dhotar. The rule 
among them is that a special cloth of silk or wool or such ‘ pure ’ 
material should be worn for the purpose of taking food, but this 
has practically fallen in disuse except in Brahman priestly families. 
In orthodox families food is still eaten in a special apartment where 
pats are placed and plates in front of them, separate for each person. 
Rice, wheat, jowar, pulse and vegetables are generally the materials 
for both meals, wheat or jowar being preferred at the second or 
evening meal. Curds is always consumed. Besan or gram flour fried 
with onion, chillis, cloves and other spices and oil is a favourite dish. 
With rice is taken some ghee, varan or liquid split pulse and a curry 
or amti of split pulse boiled with onions, spices, salt and tamarind. 
Curds, milk, buttermilk (tak) are indispensable with Brahmans and 
many others. Savouries like chatnis, rayatas, koshimbirs, lonche, papad 
and sandge are usual adjuncts to a meal among the well-to-do. 

Dinner is served in three courses, the first of boiled rice and pulse 
with a spoonful or two of ghee, the second of poli or chapati, sugar and 
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ghee with salads. Vegetables arc served with each course. The plate 
is Di>t changed during the dinner. In each course, the chief dish is 
served in the centre of the plate, the vegetables and curries in cups 
are ammged at the right and on the left the salads, a piece of lemon 
and souk: salt. 

Some people in urban areas have now taken to the western way of 
dining on tables, with table-cloths spread and spoons and forks. 

Stimulants and narcotics: The stimulants and narcotics in use in 
this diitriirt in the pre-prohibition days were fermented and distilled 
drinks, f'eimented liquor was prepared from the juice of the wild 
date j>alm khajuri or from the barb palm, tad, was in use. Intoxicating 
drinks wcie distilled from dates and raisins. But the chief alcoholic 
drink wa^ the liquor made from the flowers of mahura, bassia 
latijolii. trees. To improve its flavour or colour, different varieties of 
fruiis. !kn;i'ers or herbs were sometimes added to the sim|fle liquor. 
At public dinners of some Hindus, liquor was served to both men 
and wonioti towards the close of the entertainment. Now people can 
get lie lances on the ground of health on certificates from medical 
practilicmeirs and only such people drink. Others, if they do so, do it 
stealthily by consuming illicitly-produced liquor. 

Three preparations from hemp, bhang or ambadi, Cannabic indica. 
i.e., bl.ang, yakut and ganja have been in use. Bhang is made from 
the leaves, flowers and seeds of the plant, first baked over fire and 
then .grounded very fine. The intoxicating power depends to 
a considerable extent on the fineness of the powder. According to the 
taste and means of the consiuner, dry rose leaves, almond, 
cardamoms, pepper and other spices are pounded and mixed with the 
powder. 3'he whole is again ground with water or milk, sweetened by 
adding sugar and strained through a cloth. The preparation is then 
ready ior ilrink. This is regarded as a favourite drink of Shiva and his 
devotees, therefore, take it as His prasad on Shivaratri day. But this 
is by no means confined to Hindus or Brahmans. Even Musalmans 
taki- It, puirticularly in the hot season as a cooling drink. Besides 
a cixtl.ng effect if taken moderately, it stimulates hunger. 

1 he dried hemp plant which has flowered and from which the resin 
has ne t been removed is called ganja. As a rule gow/a-smokers are 
found at shrines and temples, among bairagis and gosavis, religious 
menelicants and lower order of Brahmans and musicians. The plant 
washed four or five times, dried and mixed with tobacco is smoked in 
whiffs alHDut every half an hour by the addict. Its effects are 
insianianeous and strong. Opium used either as a drug or as a narcotic 
is administered in several ways. It is rolled into a pill and swallowed or 
dissolved in water and drunk or smoked. Rajputs once highly esteemed 
opium as the seal of hospitality and healer of disputes. 
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Of the non-prohibited articles, tobacco, betel-nut, tea and coffee 
and such drinks are extensively used all over the district. Tobacco is 
consumed in three ways. It is chewed, smoked or taken in the form 
of snuff. The practice of chewing tobacco either plain or along with 
betel-leaves and areca-nut is common among Hindus, both men and 
women, among Muslims, particularly women. Tobacco is smoked in 
pipes, as cigarettes or bidis. Two kinds of pipes are in use, the long 
stemmed hukka or hubble-bubble in which smoke is cooled as it is 
inhaled through water and the short, almost stemless bowl or chilini 
where the smoke is sucked through a wet piece of cloth wrapped at 
the bottom. Tobacco to be smoked in the hukka or hubble-bubble is 
known gudakhu which is especially processed with molasses and 
water and used by a better class of people. Except a few Brahmans 
most Hindus of all classes as well as Muslims smoke tobacco. Women 
do not smoke but among cultivating and working classes they smoke 
bidis. 

The habit of smoking cigarettes seems to be spreading among the 
younger people. While chetving tobacco, the addicts mix it with lime 
and make it more astringent and stimulating. The habit of taking 
snuff prevails among men of upper classes. Chewing pan, leaves of 
betel-vine with supari, areca-nut, catechu and lime is common among 
all classes. The rich add a number of spices to their pan like 
cardamom, clove, coconut kernel, almond, meg-nut etc., and what is 
known as a trayodashguni vida is prepared. A wife is supposed to 
prepare it and hand it to her husband after each meal. 

Tea-drinking has become very common in the middle class families 
and the artisan classes including mechanics, drivers, and other manual 
workers. It has become a habit even among the cultivating and 
labouring classes in villages. Tea with milk and sugar is taken every 
morning and also in the afternoon. The elite drink it as a hot brew 
or infusion poured into a cup from a tea-pot adding milk and sugar 
to taste. Ordinarily it is taken as a composite drink as in tea-shops 
and restaurants. Coffee has not made as much headway, its use being 
confined to a small percentage of middle class families in urban areas. 
It is a more favourite drink among South Indians. Cold drink, or 
sharbats are casually used, more on ceremonial occasions. Aerated 
water is more popular in towns. Coca Cola and mangola are also 
getting popular. Lassi and sharbat are served in restaurants. 

AMUSEMENTS 

Kirtans, Puranas and Pravachans at the many temples in the 
district is one of the intellectual and semi-religious amusement for 
retired, old men and women. Usually stories from the Ramayana and 
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Mahahharar are selected by these artists who relate them to suitable 
acconipiriinisnt of music. Many of them are skilled vocal and 
instnj n le ilal musicians, besides being gifted with the gift of the gab. 
Among Harijans and Girijans, dancing and singing is a favourite 
pastime: They are much enjoyed by them on special occasions like 
Holi UK' Divali. The Mangalagauri worship affords the best occasion 
for n;;wlj' married and even grown-up women among Brahmans and 
other t:l!.sse;s to dance phugadis of various types and songs. Hadga 
and lUto^uiki songs to the accomjraniment of dancing are also popular 
among tlieni. Holi affords an opportunity to young men to indulge in 
boisteri'iis talk and play. Tamasha troupes also make their 
apperi ranee: at this hour. 

Son It; lia iccs are played out of religious ecstasy and fervour than 
to gi'/t e>:]jrc.ssion to any aesthetic feeling. The dindi dance which 
devotiKs o:' hhajanis of the varkari cult engage in while going to 
a tent pit of Vithoba or taking part in a religious procession belongs 
to this kind Another dance of the ecstatic kind is the Mahalakshmi 
dancf I'Ktter known as ghagar phttnkne exclusively practised by women 
of thi: bni-liman communities at the time of Mahalakshmi worship in 
the bright half of Ashvin. 

In the rural areas, there are a number of occasions on which the 
cultivuhig classes entertain themselves with folk songs to be sung 
individually or in groups. Of these the Lavni and Povada songs, 
repleie as they are with humour and commonsense, form a popular 
mean: if entertainment. There are professional exponents of the art 
and a i;)nt;st between male Lavni singers arranged at a fair, Jatra, 
attracts many. But it is the Lavni of the female singer-cMw-dancer at 
a taraasna that really delights the audience. 

Bh'ij.iii, ilharud, Gondhal, Kirtan, Lalit and Tamasha are all 
cpmntun ty entertainments. Of these ft/io/an-singing is chanting of 
devoloiul songs in chorus and is quite popular. Occasionally bhajan 
sapthiis or non-stop sessions of ftlja/on-singing for seven days are 
held ti temples. Bharuds are songs spiced with humour and around 
the tiadtional topic of spiritual uplift of man. Gondhal is a semi- 
musicU performance given by the professional Gondhali and his 
troup: ii praise of gods and goddesses such as Malhari, Bhavani, 
Rama and other legendary heroes. 

A K ir'an is a musical disexxurse given by a Kirtankar in which god 
and religion are described and expounded in poetry and prose. 
A tendency is seen now-a-days to use the Kirtan institution as a vehicle 
for spreading cultural and social ideas instead of purely religious ones. 
Lalit as the probable precursor of Marathi drama is a form of 
theati i(;al v^'hich has for its plot an incident from the Puranas. 
Tamashv.. p:rhaps the most popular and alluring recreational activity 
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in the rural areas, consists of a bari of five to seven artistes of 
histrionic talent and musical skill. The nachya, dahcer in ah amateur 
tamasha troupe, is generally a boy draped as a girl. In a professional 
tamasha a female dancer and singer is the centre of attraction. Gana, 
Gavlan, and Vag are the principal components of a tamasha and the 
ruling sentiment maintained throughout by means of dialogues and 
lavnis is usually crude and sensuous humour leaning to the erotic. 

Theatrical companies, professional and amateur., stage dramas in 
principal towns, throughout the year and they are largely patronised 
by the towns people. In their initiation, local troupes in towns and 
villages also stage them particularly at the end of the various festivals 
like Ramnavmi, Mahashivarairi, Hanuman Jayanti and also during 
the Oanesh and Sharada festivals. Cinema houses which have arisen in 
all urban areas and travelling cinemas which visit rural areas are 
a recent source of entertainment. Most of them are in Hindi and thus 
make audience familiar with that language. Government Publicity 
Department also arranges informative and propaganda films as well 
as documentaries throughout the district. 

GAMES 

Among the educated classes. Western games are being adopted 
rapidly by those who can afford them. Cricket, hockey, football and 
tetmis or badminton are all more or less expensive which is not the 
case with Khokho, Atyapatya and Vitidandu which are quite popular 
still both in rural and urban areas. Gymkhanas where the malkhamb, 
yogasanas and single and double bar practice are taught are to be 
found in many places. In schools and colleges, hututu or Kabaddi is 
getting very popular and tournaments of these are held. 

Bullock-cart races is a popular amusement among the cultivating 
classes. Cattle-races are held at the time of Sankranta. Such contests 
are also held at fairs and pailvans also compete in kusti or wrestling 
and prizes are given. 

A number of libraries in the district provide intellectual recreation 
to the educated. News-papers, dailies, weeklies and periodicals 
published in Marathi are quite popular among the literate. A number 
of associations and institutions organise lectures, seminars, debates, 
musical concerts and exhibitions of art works. Music schools and 
classes have created a taste for proper training in vocal and 
instrumental music. Many private houses are equipped with home 
libraries, tape records of speeches and musical songs of renowned 
artistes. Radio-sets have spread everywhere. 

Recreational activities among children are nearly the same every¬ 
where. Dolls made of clay and cloth and occasionally their marriages 
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celebr iti i v.'ith small feasts is an entertainment that delights primary 
schcK^I |t; ling girls. Tag and chase games such as andhali koshimbir, 
lapinu uv are popular among boys and girls. Games such as gap-cup- 
toba, viiffwitinibi, vagh-hakri are played in a team spirit. Games of 
gotyci (in irbles) and hhowra (top) are played with a keen sense contest 
by b( vs. Bluitukli, house-keeping, gajge or sagargote are specially 
played hi ^prls. 

Swiirnring: and walking on stilts are pastimes in which all may not 
indulge (Cite-Hying is found everywhere except in the rainy season. 
The gmu: of patang-ladhne consists in trying to cut the strings of each 
other’ kiles When the string of a kite is cut and it falls to the ground, 
it beci rn s the property of the first person who can pick it up. For this 
purpo c. a special kite-thread rubbed with paste mixed with ground 
glass -1 ii: 1 In make it hard and sharp is used. 

Rid I j oil bicycles and taking trips for miles away in groups is 
a populiir )3astime with school and college going boys during the 
week-i. ridi. Motoring has not made much headway, though scooters 
and n oior-liikes have, to some extent. 






CHAPTER 4—AGRICULTURE AND 
IRRIGATION 

The economy of Nasik District is primarily agrarian in 
CHARACTER. Agriculture is still the main-stay of approximately 74 per 
cent of the total population of the district. In this chapter an attempt 
is made to describe the various aspects of agriculture in the district. 
As the topography of the district affects the agricultural industry, 
a brief review of the district in relief is given in what follows. 

The district is situated partly in the basin of the Tapi river and 
partly in that of the Godavari. On the western side run the Sahyadri 
ranges from the north to the south. From the main Sahyadri range 
three prominent spurs stretch out to the east. In the extreme north, 
the Selbari range forms the boundary between Nasik and Dhulia 
districts. The Satmala or Ajanta range runs right across the district. The 
range that stretches eastwards south of Igatpuri is rocky and preci¬ 
pitous. It contains the highest summits, one of which, the Kalasubai, 
is about 5,400 feet high. The Godavari in its 60 miles course in the 
south and the Girna in its 90 miles course in the north have made 
the region along their banks extremely fertile. Consequently, farming 
in this track has become prosperous as compared to that in the 
hilly region of the north. 

AGRICULTURAL POPULATION 

Agricultural population in the district mainly consists of Marathas, 
Mails, Kolis, Vanjaras, Thakurs, Kathodis and Kohkanis who 
migrated from the neighbouring district of Thana in the past. The 
following para from the old Nasik District Gazetteer published in 
1883 gives an account of the agricultural population then prevailing 
in the district : — 

“Husbandmen are of fourteen classes, with, in 1872, the strength 
of 2,93,460 souls (males 1,50,215, females 1,43,245) or 42-32 per 
cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these, 2,05,099 (males 
1,04,057, females 1,01,042) were Kunbis: 49,563 (males 25,940, 
females 23.623) Konkanis; 21,416 (males 11,192, females 10,224) 
Mails; 5,751 (males 2,993, females 2,758) Marathas; 4,508 (males 
2,326, females 2,182) Kanads; 3,501 (males 1,788, females 1.713) 
Rajputs; 2,648 (males 1,340, females 1,308) Hetkaris; 409 (males 
245, females 164) Pahadis; 254 (males 180, females 74) Doharis; 
165 (males 82, females 83) Tinnalis; 62 (males 31, females 31) 
Vf 4612—20a 
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Vidars; 38 (males 18, females 20) Bandgars; 33 (males 14, 
females 19) Tirguls and 13 (males 9. females 4) Naikavdis.”^ 

In the hilly region most of the land belongs to such tribes as 
Thakurs, Warlis, Kalhodis, etc. who have remained more or less 
indifferent towards progressive agriculture with modem techniques of 
cultivation. They continue with their traditional methods of cultiva¬ 
tion and antiquated implements. Of the total population of 18,55.246 
persons in 1961, the tribes account for 4,63.705 or 24-99 per cent. 

The husbandmen belonging to Marathu and Mali communities seem 
to have adapted themselves to the changing conditions, especially 
Malis who have made a lot of improvement in their traditional cultiva¬ 
tion of bat-ait lands. However, irrespective of the progress and 
improvement in the field of agriculture, the class of cultivators as 
such is still to release itself from the shackles of economic distress, 
for, Indian agriculture, even now, is at the mercy of Nature’s whims. 

The proportion of rural population largely dependent directly or 
otherwise on agriculture for its livelihood saw very little change over 
a period of fifty years ending with 1951. This could be explicitly seen 
from the following statement which has recorded a change in the per¬ 
centage of the rural population to the total population of the district 


Year 

Population 

Percentage of rural 
population to total 
population 

1901 

8,23,080 

'T8~-26 

1911 

9,15.698 

89-14 

1921 

8.45,783 

83-94 

1931 

10,09,583 

85-65 

1941 

11,27,597 

84-40 

1951 

14,29,916 

74-13 

In a period of forty 

years the recorded 

reduction was only 3-86 


per cent whereas in the following decade, i.e., 1941-51 it was 10-27. 
This could be attributed to rapid urbanization following the establish¬ 
ment of indirstries .stimulated by the second world war and in the 
later part, by the Korean war. The proportion of urban population 
to the total population which was 15-60 in 1941 increased to 25-87 
showing a corresponding increase of 10-27 per cent. 

Despite the growth of industries during a decade of 1951-61, the 
percentage of the rural population remained more or less stagnant 
recording an increase of only 0-27 per cent. 

The statement of taluka-wise distribution of cultivators and 
agricultural labourers as percentage to total population in 1961- in 
Nasik district is given below. 

* Nasik District Gazetteer, 1XX3, p. 4a. 

= Agricultural population in 1971 was 6,46,.S52 (cultivators 3,80,339 anil 
agricultural labourer 2,66.213). 
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Namp 
of taluka 

Culti¬ 

vators 

Agricul¬ 

tural 

labourers 

Na me CiUti- 

of taluka vators 

Agricul¬ 

tural 

labourers 

1. 

Baglan taluka ... 

57-71 

26-91 

8. Nandg 3 .oni taluka. 43-58 

20-50 

2. 

Maiegaon taluka. 

36-19 

20-60 

9. Nasik taluka ... 30-73 

10-90 

3. 

Surgana Mahal. 

75-30 

18-48 

10. Niphad taluka ... 56-35 

27-16 

4. 

Kalvan taluka ... 

67-07 

20-64 

11. Yeola taluka ... 59-30 

18-19 

5. 

Feint Mahal ... 

66-69 

27-29 

12. Igatpuri taluka. 73-51 

11-44 

6. 

Dindori taluka. 

64-68 

26-19 

13. Sinnar taluka ... 66-35 

14-53 


7. Chandor taluka. 63-50 21-34 

RAINFALL 

TKe rainfall in the district is under the influence of south-west 
monsoon. However, its distribution all over the district is, in a consider¬ 
able degree, affected by the relief of the district. There is an uneven 
distribution of the rainfall. On the one hand, the extreme west of the 
district receives maximum rainfall of 148", on the other, it dwindles 
down to 20" in the central and eastern sectors of the district. Ihe 
western track of the district is covered by high hills and has a rugged 
terrain. The monsoon wind carrying moisture first meets these hill¬ 
tops where it deposits much of its water. Surgana, Feint and Igatpuri 
come under this track. Igatpuri receives the highest average rainfall of 
148". The central part, comprising Nasik, Kalvan, Baglana, Dindori 
and Chandor talukas, gets moderate rainfall, the average varying 
between 18" and 40", and Sinnar, Niphad. Nandgaon, Maiegaon and 
Yeola talukas which form the eastern sector receive scanty and usually 
deficient rainfall. Scarcity conditions, in these areas, are quite frecjuent. 

Tables No. 1 and 2 illustrate the rainfall data at three stations. 
viz., Yeola, Maiegaon and Igatpuri, from 1875 to 1879 and the 
month-wise rainfall from 1866 to 1879, respectively. 

TABLE No. 1---Rainfall,‘ 1875-1879 

Name 1875 1876 1877 187 8 1879 

Yeola .. 35-12 14-96 18-56 21-11 20-66 

Maiegaon .. .. 25-77 15-73 16-82 35-44 27-52 

Igatpuri .. .. 148-27 114-57 68-26 160-54 133-25 

From the table No. 2 it could be seen that the district received 
maximum rainfall in the months of July and August. For example, the 
rainfall in the month of July of the years 1866, 1867, 1870, 1875 and 
1879 was 5-03, 4-95, 7-04, 11-42 and 14-11 mm. respectively as 
against 0-50, 1-90, 5-38, 7-80 and 3-24 mm. of rainfall in the month of 
September for the same years respectively. 

Table No. 3 shows average rainfall with rainy days in Nasik 
district from 1901 to 1960. 


^ Nasik District Gazetteer, 1883, p. 14. 
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Average of rainfall between June and November is for 57 years (1901*1957). R.D. = Rainy Days. R.F. = Rain Fall. 
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Table No. 4 .shows the distribution of average rainfall in the 
various talukas of the district for the years 1962, 1963 and 1964. 

TABLE No. 4— Taluka-wi.se Rainfall in Nasik Disirici 
FROM 1962 TO 1964 

(Figures in millimatrcs) 


Name of Taluka 

Rainfall 

Normal 

1962 

Actual 
' l96V 

19(>4 

- —— --- 

— 

. — 

- 


1. Western Part — 

-Surgana 

... 2.‘II(>7(i 

l,S37 

1.610 

I.7SS 

Pcint 

.. 2,435-64 

3.590 

! .S62 

2,21! 

(“atpiM'i 

... 3.712.71 

3.2S3 

3.233 

2 !? 33 

11. Central Part — 

Na.'.ifc 

sny.yy 

.561 

591 

576 

t'oitMvn 

741-r 


473 

530 

Baglan 

49R-60 

51X) 

36! 

32'‘ 

Dinduri 

7SS-9:. 

K14 

711 


Cl'andor 

6^4-Os 

640 


725 

till Lastern Part 

•Siiinar 

•TvT-d’J 

5S9 

624 

560 

NipluOi 

567 69 

34' 

421 

4,S4 

VTalcg.aon 

536 05 

36K 

553 

6 39 

Ycok 

550 41 

604 

534 

629 

N'aJ.vinon 

566-9: 

641 

S50 

640 


AGRICULTURAL SEASONS 

As in other parts of the Stale, in Nasik district there are 
two sea.sons in which diflFerent crops are harvested. They are 
kharif and rahi. An early or rain crop is styled as khiirij and 
the crop taken in cold weather season is called rahi, and is also 
known as dry crop. The important kharif crops are rice, rnijri, r;/c;. 
groundnut, tur and cotton, while crops grown in rahi season are 
wheat, gram and jowar. Jowar is grown in both seasons. However, 
it is grown on a large scale in the rahi .sea.son in the district. 

But the district has much more area under kharif crop ihan under 
rahi. There are also local variations. Dindori taluka has larger area 
under rahi crops. In Nasik and Niphad talukas, tlie proportions .sf 
areas under kharif and rahi are equal. However, in all the remaining 
talukas kharif crops are dominant. 

It is to be noted that sugarcane is a perennial crop and is iroinl} 
concentrated in the ea.stern taluka.s. 

SOILS 

The parent material all over ilic district is Deccan trap. The so’! 
I'ormalion is mainly affected by the climatic conditions and lopogiaphy 
of the district. 

In the western part of Igatpuri taluka. Surgana and Feint mahahs, 
soils have developed under humid conditions, with some laterite si i!s 
being observed at higher altitudes of the hills. The soils in the Godavari, 
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the Kadva and upper reaches of the Gima and Mosam valleys are 
quite deep and fertile. The soils in the rest of the district are undula- 
ting and susceptible to erosion. Light shallow soils are noticed on 
hill-slopes and very coarse textured soils on still higher reliefs. 

The soils in the heavy rainfall zone are neutral in reaction, contain 
higher amounts of organic matter and are low in their base status. 
In-between lie the soils in the transitional zone. Ihey are slightly 
alkaline in reaction and contain moderate amounts of organic matter. 
Lastly the soils in the scarcity area are alkaline and are low in their 
content of organic matter and nitrogen. The exchangeable bases are 
observed to be high as compared to the soils of transition and heavy 
rainfall tract. 

The description and chemical analysis of typical profiles are given 
below; — 

Zone I-B :—Heavy rainfall tract. 

Phase :—^Medium deep (Ghoti -Igatpuri taluka). 

Depth in cm :— 

0—15 ... Yellowish brown silty clay loam ; single grained; 

friable; slightly moist; black concretions present. 

15—30 ... Dark yellowish brown clayey ; slightly moist, more 

black concretions; yellowish murum; pebbles 
present. 

Below 30 ... Reddish mururn. 

Phase :—Very deep (Ghoti— Igatpuri taluka). 

Depth in cm ■'— 

0—17-5 ... Yellowish brown; clay loam; compact; black and 

white concretions present. 

17-5—50 ... Greyish brown; clay loam; slightly moist and 

massive ; white and black concretions in increased 
quantity present. 

50—120 ... Dark greyish yellow; clay loam; more moist and 

massive; compact; profuse black and white 
concretions present. 

Zone 11 :—Transition tract. 

Phase .—Medium deep (Dindori taluka). 

Depth in cm — 

0—^22‘5 Dark brown clay with reddish tinge ; cloddy ; hard. 

22-5—40 ... Darker in colour ; clayey ; cloddy ; harder than 

above ; mixed with murum. 

Below 40 ... Disintegrated murum. 

Phase: —^Deep (Dindori taluka). 

Depth in cm :— 

0—24 ... Reddish brown clay ; clods breaking into granules ; 

loose ; murum here and there. 
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24— 29 ... D;irk brown clay; triable; granular slightly 

compact; murum bits present. 

Below 49 ... Yellowish disintegrated murum. 

Phase: —Very deep (Dindori taluka). 

Depth in cm : -- 

0—-25 ... Dark brown clay; clods breaking into crumbs; 

friable ; mixed with lime nodules. 

25— 47-5 ... Dark gray clay; same as above; murum bits and 

lime nodules present. 

47-5- 62-5 ... Greyi.sh black clay; friable; profound murum bits. 

Below 62-5 ... Same layer continues. 

Zone I/l: — Scarcity tract. 

Phase .-^-Medium (Chandvad taluka). 

Depth in cm : — 

0—14 ... Yellowish brown .sandy loam ; single grained; 

friable ; mixed with sand. 

14—29 ... Whitish brown sandy loam ; single grained ; loose. 

Below 29 ... Disintegrated murum. 

Chemical analysis of the soil in Nasik district is given in table No. 5. 

LAND UTILIZATION 

The major portion of the total geographical area of the district 
is under agricultural use and forests. While the western and the 
northern regions which are covered by the Sahyadri and the 
Selbari hill ranges, respectively, and the Salmala range which runs 
right across the district, favour the growth of forests, the planes in 
the central, eastern and the south-eastern regions are brought under 
cultivation. Of the total geographical area, the forests account for 
21-44 per cent as against 5515 per cent of the net area sown which is 
slightly higher than the proportion of net area sown for the State, i.e., 
59-29 per cent in 1970-71. However, the proportion of the net area 
sown to gross cropped area in 1971-72 in different talukas of the 
district shows remarkable v-ariations as could be seen from the 
following figures. It ranges from 100 per cent in Peint mahal to 
106-35 per cent in Niphad taluka. The net area sown is more in Ycola 
(100-95 per cent), Sinnar (102-65 per cent), Chandor (105-40 per cent), 
Dindori (104-01 per cent) and Maleg-aon (117-47 per cent) talukas as 
compared to Peint and Surgana mahals in the western region where the 
proportion is 100-00 per cent and 100-19 percent, respectively. Barren 
and unculturable land, land put to non-agricultural uses, culturable waste, 
permanent pastures, current fallows and other fallow lands together 
account for nearly 20-15 per cent of the total geopraphical area in 1970-71. 

Table No. 6 shows taluka-wise land utilization in the district 
in 1953-54, 1958-59, 1963-64 and 1971-72. 
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1958-59 .. .... 1,078 516 81,010 3.441 84,452 

196 . 3-64 .. .... 739 3,124 76,048 6,863 82,911 

1971-72 .. .... 734 3,913 79,710 758 80,468 
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Nasik .. 1953-54 .. 1,27,425 18,056 21,275 313 2,330 4,984 

1958-59 .. 1,27,425 17,999 19,218 223 2,320 12,319 

1963-64 .. 1,26,659 17,786 23.414 323 5,170 3,534 

1971-72 .. 1,26,664 17,787 23,415 337 1,164 5,865 
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1953-54 .. 489 6,202 4,623 .... 1,967 71,116 

1958-59 .. 489 965 3,697 68,091 2,784 70,875 

1963-64 .. 49S 3,341 5,209 67,470 4,102 71,573 

1971-72 .. 409 6,276 5,749 65,722 2,808 68,530 
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District Total .. 1953-54 .. 15,49,670 3,38,171 3,50,205 1,147 9,962 55,759 

1958-59 .. 15,57,335 3,40,861 1,52,266 930 23,695 64,452 

1963-64 .. 1,53,355 3,41,128 1,71,019 992 37,143 36,419 

1971-72 .. 15,63,410 3.40,135 1,80,506 1,162 19,521 25,941 
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District Total .. 1953-54 .. 5,749 24,451 36,269 3,780 37,980 9,66,140 

1958-59 .. 2,220 16,760 30,852 9,00,073 52,299 10,42,490 

1963-64 .. 903 18,058 37,227 9,20,462 41,164 9,61,627 

1971-72 .. 768 90,692 44,989 8,59,396 48,695 9,08,091 
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Forest Area : Before the Nasik forests were separated from those 
of Khandesh in 1871 and made a distinct charge, the Nasik forest 
circle, as it was then called, included a total area of about 1,183 
square miles. Of this forest area, 808 square miles had been set aside 
and the remaining area of 375 square miles was added in 1871! under 
a selection of new forest lands. Besides this declared forest area, 
there remained among the supplemental selections 130 square miles 
of occupied land. In Feint, a further area of 100 square miles. •. hicii 
might be increased to 300, had been set apart 'ivhich raised the 
total to 1,613 square miles None of the a.rea was protected and 
all was re.servcd. 


The following table shows the 
expenditure of forest department 
1871 

TABLE No. 7—NAStK 

detail.*: a.s regards revenue and 
for ten years commencing from 

Forests, 1871-1880* 

Year 


Receipts 

Charges 

Revenue 



in £ 

in £ 

in £ 

1870-71 


4,895 

1,782 

3,113 

1871-72 


3,866 

2,237 

1,629 

1872-73 


1,552 

2,074 

522 

1873-74 


3,949 

2,039 

1,910 

1874-75 


3,570 

2,076 

1,494 

1875-76 


3,153 

2,481 

612 

1876-77 


5,105 

2,459 

2,646 

1877-78 


3,845 

2,469 

1,376 

1878-79 


5,454 

3,949 

1,505 

1879-80 


7,095 

5,658 

1,438 


At present for purposes of forest administration the district has 
been divided into two forest divisions. Each division is manned by 
the Divisional Forest Officer aided by Range Forest Officers and 
other administrative and technical staff. The forests in the district 
covered an area of 3,35,137 hectares, i.e., about 2T44 per cent of the 
total geographical area in 1970-71. Of this, 3,27,140 hectares are in 
charge of Forest department and 7,397 hectares are in charge of 
Revenue department. 

The forests are mainly situated on the sloping hills on the eastern 
and western parts of the district, and are known as below ghat 


* Nasik District Gazetteer, 1883, p. 19. 
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forests consisting of Dindori taluka and Peint and Surgana mahals 
The forests found on the plateaus in Nasik, Sinnar, Igatpuri, Kalvan. 
Baglan, Chandor, Malegaon, Nandgaon, Niphad and Yeola talukas 
are called above ghat forests. 

The forests in the district fall into three different types, viz., 
(1) deciduous forests tending towards monster type found in western 
and north-western parts of the district, (2) the evergreen type 
observed along the terraces of the western ghats, and (3) the dry 
deciduous. 

All the below ghat forests are extremely valuable from the point 
of view of forests’ produce. They yield important varieties like teak, 
ain, shisam, tiwas, halda, kalam, shadada, hed and khair, bamboo 
belonging to two types, viz., manvel and katas, and karvi. There are 
extensive grass-lands for grazing purposes. In the Nasik range 
chandan, though in small quantity, is also found. The other species 
of economic importance are aptd, tembhurni, kandol, karanji and 
chilhar. The above ghat forests yield fire-wood, timber and charcoal 
also. 

The following statement gives the details as to range and area, 
protected and reserved forests, forests in charge of Forest depart¬ 
ment and in charge of Revenue department, in the year 1965 : — 


Range 

Taluka 

Reserved Forest 

Protected Forest 

in charge of 
Forest 
department 

A. G. 

in charge of 
Revenue 
department 

A. G. 

in charge of 
Forest 
department 

A. G. 

in charge of 
Revenue 
department 

A. G. 

Harsul 

Peint 

39,120-23 

.... 

29,042-13 


Peint 

Peint 

40,552-23 

... * 

15,323-05 


Barhe 

Surgana .. 

33,220-30 

. . . • 

12,810-39 


Igatpuri 

Igatpuri .. 

53,631-33 

272-00 

.... 


Nasik 

Nasik 

67,648-18 

1,303-03 

.... 



Niphad .. 

• . f * 

980-05 

.... 



Sinnar 

.... 

3,384-26 

.... 



Total.. 

2,34,172-27 

5,939-34 

57,175-57 

.... 


It is seen from the above table that the area under reserved forests 
is much more than that under protected forests. It is also seen that 
only a fraction of the total forest area is under the charge of Revenue 
department. 

Vf 4612—21<J 
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The following statement gives the details about the out-tum and 
revenue of the different forest produces for the year 1964-65 : — 


Kind 

Out-turn 


Revenue 
in Rs. 

Tirnbcr 

7,28,377 

99 

eft. 

10.01,.367-76 

Chiircoal 

15,994 

88 

tons. 


Grass 

1,42,76.500 


lb. 

1.00,202 50 

Baniboos 

1,75,490 


Nos. 

63,912-64 

Hirda 

7,642 


B.M 

3,441-82 

Sup.ili jtala 

7.211 


K.M. 

3,211-75 

Apta, Tembhunii 

2,700 


H.M. 

;-'„860-00 

Chilhar bark 

4,211 


B.M. 

2,930-00 

Other 

.... 



12,717-60 


For the regulation of exploitation and development of forests, 
a number of schemes, such as plantation of valuable trees, survey and 
demarcation of forests, afforestation for soil conservation, development 
of forest pastures and development of minor forest produce have been 
introduced. These schemes are expected to regulate the exploitation 
and to make it a good source of income. Afforestation is beneficial to 
agriculture as it keeps up the rainfall and avoids soil erosion. 

There is no cultivable waste land in this division. Whatever was 
there, has been allotted for cultivation. 

HOLDINGS 

The following is a brief description of the pattern of land holdings 
in Nasik district, during the last century : — 

“ In 1878-79, including alienated lands, the total number of holdings 
was 63,194 with an average area of 32/2/3 acres. Of the whole number, 
9,537 were holdings of not more than five acres, 6,496 of from five 
to ten acres, 14,034 of from ten to twenty acres, 26,867 of from 
twenty to fifty acres, 8,987 of from fifty to 100 acres, 2,952 of from 
100 to 200 acres, 201 of from 200 to 300 acres, ninety-four of from 
300 to 400 acres, seventeen of from 400 to 500 acres, eight of from 
500 to 750 acres and one from 750 to 1,000 acres. More than a hundred 
acres is considered a large, from fifty to hundred a middle-sized and 
less than forty a small holding.”* 

The description given above shows that much of the cultivable land 
was in the hands of middle and big landlords. There did exist small 


*Naiik District Gasjetteexr, 1883, p. 90. 
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land-owners but they were not great in number. The distribution was 
unequal, but the holdings were economic. 

The present-day problem of economic holding is the legacy of 
a number of factors such as the growth of population over a xJcriod of 
80 to 90 years, laws of inheritance and succession and the backward¬ 
ness and poverty of the agricultural population. Their existence resulted 
in the sub-division and fragmentation of holdings and the cultivation of 
land became unprofitable and uneconomic. Though the magnitude 
of the problem is not as intense as in some other districts of the State, 
its severity could be judged from the fact that the average size of the 
holding was reduced from 322/3 acres in 1878-79 to 14-32 in 1960-61. 

The quinquennial statement of holdings in Government rayatwari 
area in the district is given in table No. 8. 

The continued fragmentation and sub-division of land had adverse 
effects on agricultural production and rendered the cultivation of land 
extremely costly and the holdings uneconomic. It hit hard the agrarian 
economy and the goal of achieving higher productivity of agricultural 
land could not be realised. Government was quick enough in appre¬ 
ciating the compromising situation resulting from such circumstances 
and geared up its machinery to minimise, if not altogether do away 
with, the problem. Accordin^y, a series of Acts were passed, such as 
the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1948 ; the Maha¬ 
rashtra Agricultural Lands (Ceiling on Holdings) Act, 1962; the 
Bombay Prevention of Fragmentation and Consolidation of Holdings 
Act. 1947 ; etc. which aimed at reducing the extent of division and 
fragmentation and bringing about consolidation of the holdings. 

Ceiling on Holdings: The Maharashtra Agricultural Lands (Ceiling 
on Holdings) Act came in force from 26th January 1962. Two local 
areas, viz., (1) Sinnar and (2) Malegaon, have been notified in the 
district with different ceiling areas for dry-crop land, viz., 96 and 84 
acres, respectively. In the case of irrigated lands, the ceiling area is 
the same in both the local areas, viz., 18 acres in the case of 
perennially irrigated areas, 27 acres in areas irrigated in two seasons 
and 48 acres in areas which get water for one season. Holders of land 
in excess of the ceiling areas are not now free to transfer or partition 
any land until the land in excess of the ceiling is determined under 
the Act. Under the Act the holders were required to furnish returns 
of their holdings to the Collector who after enquiries determined the 
surplus lands and took them over. These lands were afterwards to 
vest'in the State Government. The Act also provides for payment of 
compensation to the holders at specified rates and for distribution of 
surplus lands to landless labourers or other persons in the prescribed 
order of priority. At present the enquiries required to be made by 
the Collector are in progress. 
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* Covers persons who cultivate land themselves with or without the help of hired labour. 

* Covers persons who do not cultivate land themselves* but supervise and direct cultxvatioa by labourers. 

* Covers pmons who receive rent* but do not directly or indirectly take part in cuIUvation. 
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’ Figures in brackets .'tre in acres. 

^ Covers persons who cultivate land themseN’es witb or wiiboiii the help of htxed labour. 

® Covers persons who do not cultivate land themselves, but supervise and direct cuitivaiion by labourers. 
* Covers persons who receive rent, but do not directly or indirectly take part in cultivation. 
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Total .. 582 32.301-717 1,021-156 48 2.754-84.3 109-78.3 249 9.314 686 681-997 

(79,819-21) (2,523-33) (6,807-36) (271-28) (23,017-7) (1,685-25) 





Yeota .. Over 300 Kraa. 
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.131 



^ Figures in brackets are in acres. 

* Covers persons who cultivate land themselves with or without the help of hired labour. 

^ Covers persons who do not cultivate Land themselves, but supervise and direct cuUivatioD by labourers. 

* Covers persons who receive rent, but do not directly or indirectly take part in cultivation. 
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The Bombay Prevention of Fragmentation and Consolidation 
of Holdiitfis Act, 1947 

The provisions of this Act were made applicable to the district in 
1949. The Act provides for arrangements for mutual exchange of 
small and scattered fragments of holdings and to make the land 
holdings as compact as possible. 

Under the Act, the standard areas specified as minimum necessary 
for profitable cultivation are as follows : - 

(1) Dry crop and warkas ... ... 20 acres 

(2) Baftait lands ... ... 0-5 acre 

(3) Rice lands ... ... 0-5 acre 

The areas less than the ufotemeniioned standards arc treated as 
fragments, the transfer of which is prohibited except to the holders of 
contiguous plots. 

In the initial stages of implementation of the scheme of consolida¬ 
tion, it met with stiff resistance due to the misunderstanding that 
prevailed among the agriculturists. As the time passed on, people 
came to know the advantages of compact fields and the intensity of 
resistance was blunted. Con.sequently, the work of consolidation 
assumed momentum. 

In the first Plan period the scheme was implemented only in a few 
villages in Sinnar taluka. The work was completed in 11 villages with 
the consolidation of an area of 12,909 acres at the end of the period. 

During the second Five-Year Plan period, the work of consolidation 
in Sinnar taluka was continued and in addition Nasik taluka was 
taken up. At the end of the specified period, 26 villages in Sinnar 
taluka and 23 villages in Nasik taluka were covered and the areas 
consolidated were 56,775 acres and 46,423 acres respectively which 
together amounted to 1,03.198 acres. 

In the third Plan period a target of 208 villages with an area of 
3.82,000 acres to be consolidated was set. EITorl.s in this direction were 
intensively started. As a result, the actual work, at the end of the 
third Plan, exceeded the target which could be seen from the 
following statement ; 


N.ame of talu’o 


Target 

Target of 

Work completed 


villages 

acres 

Villages 

Area in acres 

Sinnar 

■1 



26 

89,514 

Nasik 




43 

84,579 

Niphad 

•• 

1 

208 

3,82,000 

77 

1,13,136 

Yeola 



41 

79,706 

Oindori 

■J 



41 

89,500 


22S 


4,56.435 
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In 196()-.‘i7, the work of consolidation was completed in 51 villages 
and the uea consolidated was 1,05,939 acres. A target for the year 
1967-68 w.is set at 62 villages with an area of 1,25,000 acres for 
consolidation. 


CO-OPERATIVE FARMING 

For lopping up agricultural production and for ensuring economic 
cultival on, co-operative farming is necessary. Here co-operative 
farminj , 'vhich implies pooling of land and joint management, has 
direct a c v;nce in the implementation of a progressive agricultural 
econon _v Without undermining the sense of proprietorship and the 
incenti' I- to industry that it gives, co-operative farming can produce 
all the (ivanlages that a large farm possesses. 

Theic in: four kinds of co-operative farming societies, which are 
separaieK described in the following paragraphs : — 

C ‘•■oH'ritive collective fanning: The society itself cultivates the 
land A Inch it owns or takes on lease. No dividend is paid on 
the shiire capital. Members get wages for their work and a bonus 
j,s f'lid in proportion to their wages. Members have the option to 
witl'dniw from such a society, in which case they get back their 
capital 

C o-( perativc tenant farming: The co-operative tenant farming 
socei v <.nvns land or gets it on lease, but farming is not carried on 
by iiM If. Land is divided into blocks and each block is given on 
reni Ui a cultivator who has to produce according to a plan laid 
down by the society. The society gives its members all facilities 
regard n,g .seed, finance and implements. 

( 0 -.operative better farming: The ownership and management 
of ii.'ml test with the individual. The society provides better seeds, 
manaies and facilities for irrigation, storage and marketing. 

' I operative joint farming: To enjoy the advantages of large- 
scale farming and to .solve the problem of sub-division and 
fnigmjntation of holdings, this kind of farming is most suited. The 
land )f small owners is pooled into one unit though proprietorship 
rents with individual members. 

The scheme of co-operative farming was introduced in the erstwhile 
Bombay State of which Nasik district formed a part in 1948. The 
scheme in the district could hardly make any progress, as elsewhere 
in the .Stale, due to the apathy and misunderstanding of the people in 
the irii'ial stages of its implementation. However, during and after 
the seiond Five-Year Han, active participation of the Government 
and generous aid by it to co-operative societies for-the formation of 
co-optiative farming .societies at last bore fruit. Ceaseless efforts 
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are being made to organize and develop joint farming and collective 
farming societies in the district. 

The following statement shows the progress made in this field and 
gives the details as to the nature, membership, number and share 
capital of co-operative farming societies in 1964-65 ■. — 


Parlicuiai^ 


Co-operative joint 
farming 


Co-operative eolleclive 
farmin,;; 


Total 


IS 

42 

MctTibcrsli! ,1 


57‘) 

!,479 

Sii:'!';; L-a|;! jI 

. Ks 

"N.9 to 

Rs, S.TSJ:-; 

tiiril.ing fii”.: 

i;-.. 

. . . » V 5 . 

IJ.fOl 

Rj. 1,950 

Avoa und'.;;' j'.iTisdiciio'? 



jcil-s 

Area under eultivatio;'. 


2,4S3 acres 

3,5S2 :iL'res 

Value of produclion 

... R,. 1 

,01,114 

Us. 83,262 

As has already been 

slated. 

Government is 

rendering generous 


linancial help in the form of loans and aid to co-operative farming 
societies. Accordingly, it grants to each society Rs. 4,000, Rs. 5,000 
and Rs. 1,200 for purposes of making improvement in land, 
constructing cattle-sheds and for the expenditure on the salary of 
managers, respectively, for the first three years. 

The following statement shows the Government aid received by 


such societies under different beads till 

1964-65 

: — 


Purpose 

Number of 
societies 

Loans 

(Us.) 

Aid 

(Us.) 

Contribution 
to store 
capital 

Improvement in land 

17 

93,175 



Construction of cattle-sheds .. 

25 

45,000 

15,000 


Expenditure on salaries of 

17 

.... 

21.303 


managers. 

Contribution to share capital .. 

27 



71,300 


CEREALS 

Of the total area under cultivation in the district cereals occupied 
6101 per cent or approximately 5,53,747 hectares in the year 1971-72. 
Jowar, bajri, wheat, nagli, rice, vari are the main cereals taken in the 
district. Of them bajri with 47 00 per cent of the total area under 
cereals, occupies the place of pride. Then comes jowar with 18-6, 
wheat 17-7 and nagli 7-00 per cent of the total area under cereals. 
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The district has a very high proportion of the low value crops like 
bajri and ragi. However, the cultivation of onions, sugarcane and 
hybrid wheat is on the increase. Table No. 9 shows the taluka- 
wise area under cereals in 1953-54. 1958-59, 1963-64 and 1971-72. 

Table No. 10 gives the total out-turn of cereals in 1953-54, 1958-59, 
1963-64 and 1971-72. 

Jowar: Jowar is second in importance as a staple crop in the 
district. It txxupied 11-4 per cent of the gross area cropped and 18-7 per 
cent of the area under cereals in 1971-72. The total area under jowar 
was 1,03,253 hectares in 1971-72. It is mainly grown in Malegaon, 
Yeola, Kalvan, Niphad, Dindori and Sinnar talukas. The total out¬ 
turn amounted to 7,400 metric tons in 1971-72. 

Jowar thrives well in medium black to heavy soils. Kharij jowar is 
produced between June and December while rahi jowar is produced 
between September and February. The tillage in case of both the 
crops consists of one ploughing, two to three harrowings, two hoeings 
and two to three intcrculturings and wcedings. Sowing is done by 
means of a coultered drill. The seeds arc drilled at the rate of about 
4 to 5 kg. (10 to 15 Ib.) per acre. Under the dibbling method the seed 
rate comes to about 2 kg. (4 lb.) per acre. In the kharif season, if the 
seeds are drilled, the distance between the two lines is 304 mm. (12")- 
In the case of the dibbling method, the distance between vertical and 
horizontal lines is 457 mm. X 609 mm. (18"X24")- In the rabi season 
on the other hand, the distance between the two lines in both the 
methods of sowing, viz., drilling and dibbling, is 457 mm. (18") and 
609 mm. X 609 mm. (24" x 24") respectively. The rotational crops 
grown after kharij jowar are usually cotton, groundnut and wheat 
while those produced after rabi jowar include wheat and bajri. The 
basal dose of manuring per acre before sowing consists of 5 to 10 
cart-loads of farm-yard manures. Top dressing at the rate of 
50-802 kg. (112 lb.) of superphosphate and 45-359 kg. (100 lb.) of 
ammonium sulphate per acre is given at the time of sowing. The 
Agriculture department of the State has recommended Maldandi 
35 as an improved strain of rabi jowar for the district. 

The kharif jowar is re^dy for harvest by December. The crop is 
usually cut with sickle and exposed to the sun for about a week. The 
plants are then tied into small bundles and carried to the threshing 
floor where the earheads are cut off and trampled under the feet of 
oxen. Sometimes the earheads are cut off in the field itself and then 
they are carried to the threshing floor. The grains are then separated 
by winnowing. 

Wheat: Wheat occupied an area of 98,142 hectares in 1971-72. It 
roughly comes to about 10-8 per cent of the gross cropped area and 
17-7 per cent of the area under cereals. It is mostly grown in Niphad. 
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Dindori, Nasik and Sinnar talukas. In 1970-71 the total outturn 
amounted to 41.200 metric tons. 

Wheat is essentially a rabi crop, sown in October and harvested in 
March. The irrigated crop is grown on medium or black soil, while 
the non-irrigated crop has to be sown in heavy black soil which is 
moisture-retentive. In September the field is ploughed and pulverised 
by three to four harrowings for the irrigated crop. The seed is drilled 
in both the cases, irrigated and non-irrigalcd as well, at the rate of 
about 18 to 22 kg. (40 to 50 lb.) per acre. Weeding is done as and 
v/hen necessary. Cotton, jowar and gram are taken as rotating crops 
after wheat. 10 to 15 cart-loads of farm-yard manure and top dressing 
of 34 kg. (75 lb.) of ammonium sulphate per acre arc deemed 
suflicient for the non-irrigated crop. The irrigated crop is given higher 
doses of manures and fertilizers, viz., 45 kg. (100 lb.) ammonium 
sulphate and 50 kg. (112 lb.) of superphosphate per acre. The crop 
takes about five months to mature and is ready for harvesting from 
the middle of February to the end of March. For harvesting, the 
plants are cut close to the ground, tied into small bundles and dried 
in the sun. The bundles are carried to the threshing floor where the 
grains are separated by beating with long sticks and by trampling the 
stalks under the feet of bullocks. A crusher machine has a>me into 
use recently. The Department of Agriculture has recommended the 
Niphad 146, 345, 49, 81 varieties of wheat for the district which are 
known for being pest-resistant and high-yielding. 

Rice: Rice occupied an area of 34,686 hectares in 1971-72 which 
was approximately 3-8 per cent of the gross cropped area. It is grown 
to some extent almost all over the di.strict. However, of the total area 
under rice, most of it is in Igatpuri, Peint mahal and the western 
part of Nasik and Dindori talukas and Surgana mahal. Igatpuri alone 
accounts for 36 per cent of the area under rice. In 1970-71 the outturn 
of rice amounted to 29,500 metric tons. 

Nasik district is famous for its superior varieties of rice such as 
ambemohor and chimansal. Rice is a kharif crop. It is generally grown 
on light and black soil. One ploughing and two to three harrowings 
or puddling are necessary before planting is done. Weeding operations 
are carried on thrice. Sowing of rice is done by transplanting the 
seedlings, though sowing the .seeds by drilling method is by no means 
uncommon. The rate per acre in case of drilling and transplanting is 
about 5 kg. (12 lb.) and 18 kg. (40 lb.) respectively. One acre of land 
requires approximately 10 to 15 cart-loads of farm-yard manure or 
compost. 

The Agriculture department has suggested Halvi Kolpi 70, 
Garvikolpi 248 and Bhadas 1303 as the improved strains for the 
district. 
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TABLE No. 9 —Taluka-wise Area under Cereals in Nasuc 
District in 1953-54, 1958-59, 1963-64 and 1971-72 


(In bectarDs) 


Tnlul 1 

Year 

Rice 

Wheat 

lower 

Bajri 

Ragi 

V»ri 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 

6 

7 

8 

Surgana 

1933-34 .. 

2,631 

939 

313 


8,287 

3.037 


1938-39 .. 

3,641 

1,091 

722 

4 

9.316 

3,201 


1963-64 .. 

4,297 

1.173 

833 


10,288 

3,326 


1971-72 .. 

3,064 

998 

910 


9,858 

N.A. 

Pcint 

1933-34 .. 

4,369 

24 

127 


6,787 

4,007 


193H-S9 .. 

5,339 

18 

21 


9,978 

3,889 


1963-64 .. 

6,148 

44 

33 


13,532 

3,623 


1971-72 .. 

5,424 

20 

38 


12,156 

N.A. 

Baglai 

1933-34 „ 

876 

3.144 

4,431 

44,551 

1,337 

218 


1938-39 .. 

1,071 

3.433 

9,046 

43.614 

1,342 

152 


1963-64 .. 

730 

2,175 

6,302 

6,257 

311 

36 


1971-72 .. 

944 

3,934 

4,412 

29.707 

12,156 

N.A, 

Yeolt 

1933-34 .. 

93 

6,364 

14,983 

41,893 


10 


1938-59 .. 

39 

6,567 

17,949 

36,250 

41 



1963-64 .. 

17 

5,090 

15,905 

41,120 




1971-72 .. 

41 

7,453 

18,746 

12,770 

N.A. 

N.A. 

K*lv:.o 

1933-54 .. 

1,791 

2,004 

10,403 

20,370 

3,318 

171 


1938-39 .. 

1.840 

3,454 

11,386 

22,327 

3,117 

139 


1963-64 

1,787 

3,204 

12.389 

20,632 

3,059 

118 


1971-72 

1,422 

3.100 

13,695 

12,894 

3,189 

N.A. 

Maleu Kill .. 

1953-54 .. 

946 

4,162 

17,083 

71.102 


i . • • 


1958-39 .. 

957 

4,787 

16,363 

61,710 

> • > > 



1983-64 .. 

348 

3,492 

13.902 

62,884 

2 

, , , , 


1971-72 

664 

7,546 

22,126 

51,067 



Igatp. ri 

1953-54 .. 

11,129 

4,221 

1,067 

837 

11.349 

2,721 


1958-59 

13,064 

4,728 

1,330 

278 

9,592 

1,925 


1963-64 

15,234 

5,005 

2.145 

123 

10,176 

1,998 


1971-72 .. 

12,323 

4,007 

1,674 

99 

7,590 

N.A. 

Cbaoilor 

1933-34 .. 

379 

3,933 

1,148 

41,259 

48 



1938-39 .. 

389 

4,455 

1,750 

39,924 

48 



1963-64 .. 

432 

3A17 

2,254 

40,066 

29 

• • I • 


1971-72 

367 

5.018 

4,937 

31.283 

16 

N.A. 

NuUr 

1953-54 .. 

3,176 

13,133 

3,261 

11,583 

6,676 

1,529 


1938-39 .. 

5,531 

13,301 

2,853 

10,585 

6,553 

1,673 


1963-64 .. 

4,727 

13,421 

4,634 

9,875 

6,381 

1,638 


1971-72 a. 

4,40> 

10.344 

1,048 

10,525 

3,823 

N.A. 

Sifinar 

1933-34 .. 

971 

7,834 

6.098 

58,843 

530 

1 


1938-59 .. 

931 

7,690 

3.603 

36.032 

355 

30 


1963-64 a. 

1,473 

3,422 

5,739 

51,353 

409 

21 


1971-72 .. 

891 

9,206 

13,279 

48,327 

309 

N.A. 

Niphiid 

1953-54 .. 

635 

23,880 

4,714 

38,191 

2 



1938-59 .. 

808 

22,869 

3,118 

33,964 

1 



1963-64 .. 

842 

20,721 

6,172 

37,084 

15 



1971-72 .. 

1.531 

23,330 

5,246 

30,868 



Nandgaon ,, 

1953-54 .. 

79 

1,313 

3,686 

41,350 




1958-59 .. 

213 

2.202 

4,441 

40,836 




1963-64 .. 

119 

1,782 

1,832 

39,333 


3 


1971-72 .. 

106 

%31S 

14,165 

26,257 

5 

N.A. 

Dind^^ri 

1953-54 .. 

2,384 

18,090 

3,813 

6,472 

6,062 

5,211 


1958-59 .. 

6,319 

21,231 

5,284 

7,194 

10,340 

1,210 


1963-64 .. 

3,632 

20,240 

9,685 

8,016 

8,353 

1,500 


1971-72 .. 

3,081 

18,468 

2,977 

7,311 


N.A. 

Diitri :t T’ ilaH 

1933-S4 .. 

29,662 

86,789 

71,378 

3.76,438 

55,644 

16,909 


1958-59 .. 

37,273 

96,033 

80,092 

3,52,723 

50,151 

12.222 


1963-64 .. 

39,812 

85,191 

83,917 

3.34,327 

52,562 

12,270 


1971-72 

34,686 

98.142 

1,03,253 

2,60,243 

38,549 

N.A. 


vf 461 2:1 
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TABLE No. 10— TalukA- wisE Outturn of Cereals in Nasik 
District in 1953-54, 1958-59, 1963-64 and 1971-72* 


(In metric tonnes) 


Taluka 

Year 

Rice 

Wheat 

Jowar 

Bajri 

Ragi 

Surgana 

. 1953-54 .. 

1,604 

157 

148 


6,501 


1958-59 .. 

3,672 

373 

379 

1 

12,394 


1963-64 .. 

3,902 

362 

376 


12,107 

Peint 

, 1953-54 .. 

4,387 

10 

61 


8,862 


1958-59 .. 

4,320 

7 

8 


9,317 


1963-64 .. 

5,064 

19 

20 


14,024 

Baglan 

. 1953-54 .. 

164 

3,823 

1,750 

14,754 

1,832 


1958-59 .. 

864 

3,481 

3,453 

11,731 

1,228 


1963-64 .. 

567 

1,745 

2,344 

12,518 

325 

Yeola 

. 1953-54 .. 

39 

3,107 

5,810 

12,687 

.... 


1958-59 .. 

39 

3,275 

8,649 

10,968 



1963-64 .. 

16 

2,437 

7,078 

11,062 

.... 

Kalvan 

. 1953-54 .. 

1,444 

1,325 

3,031 

6,854 

347 


1958-59 .. 

1,327 

2,012 

3,318 

6,005 

2,895 


1963-64 .. 

1,802 

1,820 

4,803 

5,549 

3,198 

Malegaon . 

. 1953-54 .. 

185 

4,968 

6,812 

17,459 



1958-59 .. 

966 

4,572 

6,441 

16,599 

.... 


1963-64 .. 

315 

3,874 

5,391 

16,915 

2 

Igatpuri 

. 1953-54 .. 

11,226 

145 

413 

225 

11,865 


1958-59 .. 

13,177 

2,040 

589 

93 

12,999 


1963-64 .. 

15,367 

2,160 

801 

40 

13,310 

Chandor 

. 1953-54 .. 

305 

2,569 

445 

13,872 

50 


1958-59 .. 

393 

3,024 

699 

9,396 

43 


1963-64 .. 

348 

1,861 

813 

10,778 

27 

Nasik 

. 1953-54 .. 

229 

5,249 

1,075 

3,116 

6,971 


1958-59 .. 

3,981 

4,588 

956 

2,491 

5,950 


1963-64 .. 

3,400 

5,535 

1,573 

2,660 

5,836 

Sinnar 

. 1953-54 .. 

777 

3,327 

2,346 

15,756 

416 


1958-59 .. 

751 

2,906 

2,170 

16,957 

371 


1963-64 .. 

1,012 

1,845 

1,682 

10,400 

325 

Niphad 

. 1953-54 .. 

614 

11,957 

14,447 

14,125 



1958-59 .. 

814 

8,848 

1,159 

9,135 

10 


1963-64 .. 

850 

8,443 

2,353 

8,787 

12 

Nandgaon . 

. 1953-54 .. 

53 

1,400 

2,143 

16,639 



1958-59 .. 

171 

1,388 

1,494 

10,994 



1963-64 .. 

96 

1,368 

1,347 

10,585 


Dindori 

. 1953-54 .. 

1,942 

1,499 

1,479 

1,522 

11,088 


1958-59 .. 

2,762 

8,567 

1,850 

1,930 

10,812 


1963-64 .. 

3,684 

7,384 

4,220 

2,180 

8,740 

district Total. 1953-54 . 

22,997 

39,541 

39,967 

1,17,004 

47,940 


1958-59 .. 

33,244 

45,086 

31,168 

96,306 

56,123 


1963-64 . 

. 36,469 

38,857 

32,869 

91,478 

57,971 


1971-72 .. 

, 29,500 

41,200 

7,400 

31,200 

40,400 


* Taluka-wise figures for 1971-72 are not available. 
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Bajri : liajri is mainly a kharif crop. Generally it is sown later and 
reaped e'lriier than /owar. It is usually grown on light to medium black 
soils. Ti e field is prepared and two to three harrowings are given. 
Abour ivvi:i i:o three interculturings and weedings and two hoeings are 
also iiiveii. The crop is drilled at the rate of 2-722 to 4-082 kg. (6 to 
9 lbs. I p;;r acre at a distance of about 304-8 to 38 0 mm. (12 to 15 
inche.'i) between the two lines. After about 20 days, the crop is thinned 
by kei-piiig a distance of about 76-2 to lOt-6 mm. (3 to 4 inches) 
between two plants. Bajri is rotated with udid and matki. Niphad 
28115 is the improved strain of seeds recommended for the district 
by thi: Agriculture department. The crop is ready for harvest by 
Noverihe[ v/hen it is reaped with sickles close to the ground and left 
lying II :he field for three days, then bound into small bundles and 
stacked iieiti about the threshing floor. After some days, the ear-heads 
are remo /ed and stacked on the floor. The threshing and winnowing 
are di ne in the same way as for jowar. 

The L lip ciccupied an area of 2,60,243 hectares and the outturn was 
3l,20C metric tons in 1971-72. Of the gross cropped area, bajri 
occupied il8'7 per cent and 47-00 of the area under cereals. It is grown 
in Midcgaoit, Sinnar, Baglan, Yeola, Nandgaon, Nasik, Kalvan, 
Dindoii. Chandor and Niphad on a large scale. 

Nachni i Nachni is entirely a rain-fed crop, and is generally grown 
on land which is too light for rice or on sloping lands. The land is 
broken up fer cultivation. The scrub growth and grass on the land is 
cut and is spread with other available rubbish evenly over the 
surface of soil, and burnt. Then with the first heavy showers of rain, 
the seedli igs raised in nurseries are simply thrown on the soil at 
about cqiul distance apart and left to root as they can. The crop is 
weeded mice, and superfluous seedlings are thinned out. No further 
attention ii required until the harvest time. Transplanted in July, the 
crop bccslines ready for harvest by October and/or the beginning of 
Noveml iei-. The whole plant is cut, and carheads are nipped in the 
threshing vards. The earheads are dried at the threshing yard where 
they a e threshed under bullocks’ feet. Nachni has to be carted 
as soon as joossible after the crop is cut and the sheaves are 
required lo be, carted only in the morning when the heads are wet 
with dew, (..ater in the day, the heat of the sun shrivels the husk and 
loosens tin .seed. 

This cri);i is grown in the high rainfall areas of Feint and Surgana 
mahals and Igatpuri taluka. 

The ioud area under nachni was 38,549 hectares in 1971-72. 

Vari ; I'ari is often taken as a mixed crop with savachana and the 
area ret.irn :d is always for the three crops combined. It is a hill millet, 
and is entirely a non-irrigated kharif crop. It is also raised, like 
Vf 461 1 -!2,a 
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nachni, from seedlings and the method of cultivation of both the 
crops is very much alike. The seed-bed is robbed as in case of rice 
and nachni. While the seedlings arc growing, the field is ploughed 
three or four times during the first three weeks of the rains. About one 
poimd of seed per guntha, is broadcast on the seed-bed, and five to 
seven gunthas of seed-bed furnish seedlings sufficient for an acre. 
Transplantation is done with the same care and in the same manner 
as in the case of rice or nachni. Vari crop is not manured directly 
but, the residual effect of the manure applied to the previous crop is 
sufficient. The crop is weeded once in August. If transplanted early in 
July, the crop matures in October. The crop is reaped with a sickle. 
The grain is dehusked by pounding. 

Vari is mainly cultivated in Peint and Surgana mahals and Igatpuri 
taluka. It occupied an area of 12,270 079 hectares (30320 acres) in the 
year 1963-64. 

PULSES 

The chief pulses that are grown in the district are gram, horse-gram, 
black-gram, mug and tur while math, chavali, vatana and val are also 
grown on a small scale. Table No. 11 gives the area under pulses in 
the district in 1953-54, 1958-59, 1963-64 and 1971-72. 

Table No. 12 gives the statistics of outturn of pulses in 1953-54, 
1958-59, 1963-64 and 1971-72. 

Gram: Of the pulses grown in the district, gram occupies 
a prominent place, and is grown extensively in the district. The area 
under gram was 18,703 hectares in 1971-72. It is produced as a rabi 
crop. Dindori, Igatpuri, Nasik, Chandor, Niphad, Sinnar and Kalvan 
talukas arc the major producers of gram. The total outturn of gram 
was 5,100 metiiq tons in 1971-72. Severe cold, frost and cloudy 
weather do great damage to the crop. It is sown as a single crop in 
heavy soil, where it gives high yields, while in light soils, it is taken 
as a mixed crop. The field is made ready by September for sowing. 
One ploughing and 2-3 harrowings are given. About five to seven 
cart-loads of farm-yard manure are applied to an acre of land. 
Usually, the crop is drilled at the rate of about 18 kg. (40 lb.) per 
acre. The Agriculture department of the State has recommended 
chafa as an improved variety of gram. The common practice of 
plucking off the trader tops of the shoots before the flowering time 
is followed. This helps the faster growth of the crop and increases 
the outturn. The gram crop matures in about four months. The jdants 
are pulled out and stacked for about a week on the threshing floor, 
dried and trampled under the feet of oxen. Sometimes, they are 
beaten with sticks to get the grain. 
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TABL E No. 11 —Taluka-wise Area under Pulses in Nasik 
riiSTRiCT IN 1953-54. 1958-59. 1963-64 and 1971-72 

(In hectares) 


Tain 'vii 

Year 

Gram 

Green 

Gram 

Tur 

Black 

Oram 

Horse 

Oram 

SurBBDii 

1953-54 

425 

12 

1,351 

1,700 

785 


1958-59 .. 

344 

2 

787 

1,469 

937 


l9(.3-64 .. 

316 

N.A. 

887 

1,481 

797 


1971-72 .. 

224 

N.A. 

861 

N.A. 

1,138 

Peiot 

. 1953-54 .. 

182 


721 

2.222 

2,214 


1958-59 

135 

>.. ■ 

649 

1,619 

1,671 


1963-64 .. 

178 

.... 

791 

2,171 

1,413 


1971-72 .. 

117 

N.A. 

755 

N.A. 

1,434 

Baglan 

, 1953-54 .. 

1,289 

773 

61 

824 

11,920 


1958-59 .. 

1,563 

272 

72 

501 

9,407 


1963-64 .. 

771 

212 


448 

7,373 


1971-72 .. 

834 

N.A. 

72 

N.A, 

8,177 

Yeola 

1953-54 .. 

1,505 

3.405 

1,587 

25 

3,832 


1958-59 .. 

868 

1,785 

1,133 

12S 

4,131 


1963-64 .. 

468 

1,597 

921 

19 

3,763 


1971-72 .. 

796 

N.A. 

125 

N.A. 

953 

Kalvat' 

. 1953-54 .. 

3.382 

5,973 

67 

1,055 

6,903 


1958-59 .. 

3e836 

1,439 

39 

66S 

3,626 


1963-64 .. 

3.073 

1,112 

82 

516 

5,913 


1971-72 .. 

1,915 

N.A. 

38 

N.A. 

6,912 

Malcguon 

1953-54 

1,313 

674 

153 

57 

7,692 


1958-59 .. 

941 

474 

159 

87 

7,422 


1963-64 .. 

322 

515 

150 

47 

6,886 


1971-72 

663 

N.A. 

43 

N.A. 

4,346 

Igatpu i 

1953-54 .. 

4,328 

4 

196 

1,373 

596 


1958-59 .. 

4,001 

88 

125 

1,171 

SIS 


1963-64 .. 

2,912 

16 

133 

871 

778 


1971-72 .. 

2,411 

N.A. 

158 

N.A. 

407 

ChanJ.a 

1953-54 

1,341 

816 

326 

734 

5,740 


1958-59 .. 

1,609 

606 

333 

359 

5,434 


1963-64 

1,111 

400 

176 

291 

4,906 


1971-72 .. 

1,052 

N.A. 

121 

N.A. 

4,007 

Na»ik 

1953-54 .. 

4,166 

309 

1,589 

2,129 

696 


1958-59 

4,043 

102 

1,397 

1,362 

663 


1963-64 .. 

3,486 

93 

943 

1,403 

422 


1971-72 .. 

2,961 

N.A. 

841 

N.A. 

622 

Sinnar 

1953-54 

1,787 

1,611 

453 

190 

2,726 


1958-59 .. 

1.514 

1,572 

471 

350 

3,355 


1963-64 .. 

990 

1,331 

424 

431 

3,308 


1971-72 .. 

1,244 

N.A. 

208 

N.A. 

2,392 

Nipha< 

1953-54 .. 

3.587 

1,488 

903 

373 

3,750 


1958-39 .. 

2.791 

592 

1,542 

295 

2,641 


1963-64 .. 

2,247 

338 

1,171 

210 

2,217 


1971-72 .. 

2,444 

N.A. 

640 

N.A. 

1,673 

Nand|. Kin 

1953-54 .. 

627 

1,707 

182 

31 

3,801 


1938-59 .. 

679 

1,373 

222 

31 

2,725 


1963-64 .. 

870 

1,383 

221 

35 

3,255 


L971-72 .. 

476 

N.A. 

246 

N.A. 

2,197 

Dindoii 

1953-54 .. 

7,954 

1,179 

757 

2,084 

1,092 


1958-59 

6,492 

517 

817 

2,203 

907 


1963-64 .. 

4,624 

397 

682 

2,443 

760 


1971-72 .. 

3,366 

N.A. 

666 

N.A, 

716 

Dislrit' T 1 nl ., 

, 1933-54 .. 

31,893 

14,712 

8,351 

21,154 

53,754 


1958-59 .. 

28,822 

8,828 

7,751 

9,417 

43,453 


1963-64 .. 

21,573 

7,400 

6,588 

6,588 

41,999 


1971-72 

18,703 

N.A. 

4,769 

N.A. 

34,976 
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TABLE No. 12—Taluka-wise Outturn of Pulses in Nasik 
District IN 1953-54, 1958-59, 1963-64 and 1971-72* 


(In Metric tonnes) 


Taluka 

Year 

Gram 

Green 

Gram 

Tur 

Black 

Gram 

Horse 

Gram 

Surgana 

1953-54 .. 

89 

3 

727 

457 

132 


1958-59 .. 

112 


776 

475 

235 


1963-64 .. 

82 


715 

497 

180 

Feint 

1953-54 .. 

58 


646 

996 

620 


1958-59 .. 

30 


465 

435 

373 


1963-64 .. 

42 


560 

586 

35 

Baglan 

1953-54 .. 

728 

311 

44 

29 

2,672 


1958-59 .. 

1,000 

85 

51 

134 

1,580 


1963-64 .. 

383 

55 


120 

1,513 

Yeola 

1953-54 .. 

575 

1,374 

1,281 

10 

1,471 


1958-59 .. 

529 

640 

812 

450 

934 


1963-64 .. 

160 

429 

575 

5 

633 

Kalvan 

1953-54 .. 

1,724 

1,122 

60 

378 

1,547 


1958-59 .. 

1,338 

451 

27 

208 

1,103 


1963-64 .. 

1,000 

398 

51 

174 

1,370 

Maicgaon .. 

1953-54 .. 

668 

105 

123 

15 

1,293 


1958-59 .. 

529 

149 

99 

27 

1,663 


1963-64 .. 

468 

184 

108 

17 

1,543 

Igatpuri 

1953-54 .. 

114 

2 

141 

492 

134 


1958-59 .. 

1,304 

39 

112 

419 

114 


1963-64 .. 

970 

7 

119 

365 

172 

Oiandor 

1953-54 .. 

350 

330 

233 

263 

1,286 


1958-59 .. 

853 

162 

208 

96 

1,209 


1963-64 .. 

405 

125 

no 

91 

1,099 

Nasik 

1953-54 .. 

1,307 

no 

1,185 

667 

137 


1958-59 .. 

2,564 

31 

1,000 

427 

130 


1963-64 .. 

1,061 

28 

670 

439 

83 

Sinnar 

1953-54 .. 

667 

941 

243 

51 

460 


1958-59 .. 

991 

563 

338 

124 

751 


1963-64 .. 

279 

362 

228 

115 

654 

Niphad 

1953-54 .. 

1,366 

510 

891 

183 

1,156 


1958-59 .. 

1,014 

212 

1,105 

105 

651 


1963-64 .. 

758 

121 

838 

75 

496 

Nandgaon .. 

1953-54 .. 

261 

743 

131 

10 

222 


1958-59 .. 

408 

356 

133 

10 

527 


1963-64 .. 

382 

433 

l?9 

10 

645 

Dindori 

1953-54 .. 

2,034 

743 

487 

66 

214 


1958-59 .. 

1,912 

139 

590 

592 

176 


1963-64 .. 

1,404 

142 

4SS 

647 

169 

District Total. 

1953-54 .. 

9,946 

6,300 

6,208 

3,623 

11,347 


1958-59 .. 

12,591 

2,831 

5,723 

3,508 

9,452 


1963-64 .. 

7,399 

2,291 

4,607 

3,093 

8,599 


1971-72 .. 

5,100 

N.A. 

2,100 

N.A, 

N.A. 


* Taluka-wise figures for 1971-72 are not available. 
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rse grum: Next to gram, kulith assumes an important place 
among ilic pulses in the district. It is grown either in rows or with 
other crops in the kharif season. It is produced on soils ranging from 
deep reii loams to black cotton, clayey stony and poor sandy loam 
soils It occupied an area of 34,976 hectares in 1971-72. It is grown 
throi gh Hit the district. The total outturn of horsegram amounted to 
15,8(10 inelric tonnes in 1967-68. The fields where kulith is grown are 
mannrcil oace in three years. The land may be ploughed, but is generally 
prepiufil for sowing by working a heavy blade harrow 2-3 times in 
hot '.vtMiher, and for equal times after the .soil has been moistened by 
the .Inn; rains. The mixed crop is sown in July. The crop is always 
sowi iliicl:, the seed rate being 40 lb. per acre. If sown mixed, it is 
found it all rows. Otherwi.se, it is sown in the fourth row. The crop 
is u H i Iv hoed twice but not hand weeded. It is allowed to thrive on 
rain v.cter only. It usually ripens by November. The foliage dries up 
and 1 11 s olf. The plants are pulled out whole, and are removed to the 
thre: tiii g lloor. They are stacked for a week, put out to dry and then 
thre In; 1. by trampling under the feet of oxen. The crop is sown as 
a siiho dinate to bajri or .sometimes with niger seed. If grown as 
a ;roF', it follows rice. 

Mug: It is grown in the kharif season between June and August 
and so Am mixed with cereals. It is grown on ordinary black and led 
soil'. It ciccupied an area of 7,4(X)-898 hectares (18,288 acres) in 
196 *64. The field is prepared by one or two ploughings followed by 
two li irrowings. The seeds are drilled at a distance of about 9"X12". 
The 'ced rate per acre is 15 to 20 lb. The application of five cart- 
loaii.N of farm-yard manure and 112 lb. of superphosphate is 
suflit:!L':it ior an acre. The crop becomes ready for harvesting after 
three and a half months from its sowing. The plants are uprooted and 
stac k i'll in the threshing floor for about a week, and threshed by 
beaiirt, 'xith slicks or trampling under the feet of oxen. 

]| I' grown mainly in Yeola, Baglan, Nandgaon and Sinnar talukas. 
In l'4 3'64, the total production amounted to 2,291 metric tonnes. 

I ur: Tur is produced as a kharif crop. It is generally sown in 
.fuiie or .fuly and is ripe for harvest either in February or in March, 
It is generally taken as a mixed crop with cotton, groundnut, jowar 
or .xi/v. Well-drained and medium to heavy soils are suitable for this 
cre •>. ft is sown at a distance of about 36" between two rows. It 
requires i;lie same tillage and manures as the main crop with which it 
is iiiivm. It grows very slowly till the main crop is harvested. After 
thi: it grows very vigorously, and its stem becomes thick, strong and 
woDilv. The crop is harvested from January onwards. Before the 
pla 1 .C ate cut, the picking of ripe pods has to be carried out. The 
pla 1 : ^ are cut, tied into bundles and then transported to the threshing 
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floor. They are arranged in an erect position on the threshing floor 
and are beaten with long sticks to break open the pods. 

It occupied an area of 4,769 hectares in 1971-72. The area under 
this crop is larger in Niphad, Yeola and Nasik talukas and Surgana 
and Feint mahals. The outturn of tm in 1971-72 was of the order 
of 2,800 metric tonnes. 

Udid: The crop is produced ^nerally as a mixed crop either with 
jowar or with bajri in the kharif season. It is sown on black cotton, 
clayey soil, or light red or brown alluvial soil. The field is prepared 
by two ploughings followed by two harrowings. The seeds are drilled 
at the rate of 10 to 12 lb. per acre, and are sown in rows at a distance 
of about 10". Five cart-loads of farm-yard manure and top dressing of 
112 lb. of superphosphate are applied for an acre of crop. 

It occupied an area of 6,588-288 hectares (16,280 acres) in the district 
in 1963-64. Udid is mainly grown in Dindori. Nasik, Igatpuri talukas 
and Feint and Surgana mahals of the district. Other talukas have 
a negligible percentage under it. The total production of black gram 
was 3,094 metric tonnes in 1963-64. 

Other pulses: The other important pulses grown in the district 
are math, vatana, chavali, masur, val and lakh which occupied a total 
area of 10,543-184 hectares (25.053 acres) in 1963-64. Math is mainly 
produced in Baglan, Yeola. Malegaon, Chandvad. Sinnar, Niphad 
and Nandgaon talukas. The area under chavali and vatana is very 
negligible in each taluka of the district. 

DRUGS AND NARCOTICS 

Among drugs and narcotics, only betel-leaves and tobacco {tamhakhu) 
are grown in the district. The area under tobacco was 7 hectares in 
1971-72 all of which was located in Sinnar taluka. Betel-leaves are 
grown in Chandvad, Dindori, Sinnar, Yeola and Niphad talukas and 
occupied an area of 164 hectares in 1963-64, of which 76 per cent 
(i.e., 125 hectares) was located in Chandvad taluka. 

The total area under all drugs and narcotics was 90 hectares in 
1971-72. 

The following table shows the area under tobacco and betel-leaves 
in 1953-54, 1958-59, 1963-64 and 1971-72 : — 

TABLE No. 13— Total Area under Tobacco and Betel-leaves 
IN Nasik District in 1953-54, 1958-59, 1963-64 and 1971-72 


(In hectares) 


Year 

Area under 
tobacco 

Area under 
betel-leaves 

1953-54 

26 

163 

1958-59 

13 

199 

1963-64 

40 

164 

1971-72 

7 

N.A. 
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CONDIMENTS AND SPICES 

Chillis, gcii-lic and coriander (dhane) are the important crops in the 
category of condiments and spices grown in the district. Of these, the 
chilli i:roin is commercially important. The total area under chillis was 
3,400 hectares in 1971-72. It is grown in Nasik, Niphad, Dindori and 
Chanel vail talukas. Other crops such as garlic, coriander are produced 
on a eiy small scale, covering an area of 672-588 hectares and 52-204 
hectares tespcctively in 1963-64. It covered an area of 4,167 hectares 
in 1971-/2 n the district. 

Table No. 14 shows the taluka-wise area under condiments and 
spices iii 1953-54, 1958-59 and 1963-64. 

Chillis: Chillis, also known as cayenne pepper or red pepper, 
yields go.Kl results when grown in loamy and black soils. It is raised in 
kharij i s well as in rabi season. In kharif it is grown in medium black 
soil and vhen it is produced in rabi season, it is sown on a well-drained 
clayey loam soil. It is usually grown alone. The field is thoroughly 
plouglied ard in addition harrowed two or three times. The seedlings 
are ra sod ki a nursery and are transplanted when they become 6 to 8 
weeks cl;!. About three seedlings are planted together. The distance 
betweiMi (he two rows and between the two plants is about 2 feet. 
The pliuits , when established, are earthed up by forming a little mound 
of soil round them. Cereals such as jowar, bajri etc., are taken as 
rotational crops in the field in which chillis are generally grown. Ten 
cart-lcadi of farm-yard manure for dry crop of chillis and twenty cart¬ 
loads 1 ) 1 ' compost or farm-yard manure for irrigated crop of chillis 
are ai’plird for one acre. Harvesting of chillis begins after about three 
months Irom the planting of seedlings. The green chillis are picked 
thrice a month. The ripe chillis are harvested three or four times 
during ilie whole season. The irri^ted crop of chillis lasts longer and 
also gi-its higher yields. The improved varieties of chilli strains are 
C^ and C.,. The long narrow and tapering variety of chillis and 
lavan . i. n small variety that looks like clove, are also very common in the 
distrid. ['he outturn in 1871-72 was 2,800 metric tonnes in the district. 

Table Nci. 15 gives the taluka-wise outturn of chillis in the district 
in 19x1-j4. 1958-59 and 1963-64. 

SUGARCANE 

Sugarcane is one of the important cash crops of the district. 
The ired^ under this crop has been on the increase since 1951. 
It increased from 5,275-891 hectares in 1953-54 to 13,223 hectares 
in 1971-72. During the same period the production also increased from 
36.139 nietnc tonnes in 1953-54 to 1,07,900 metric tonnes in 1971-72. 
It is mainly produced in Malegaon, Baglan and Niphad talukas. Of 
these Mdegaon and Niphad account for 27 and 29 per cent respectively 
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of the total sugarcane produce of the district, followed by Baglan, 
22 per cent in 1971-72. 


TABLE No. 14 —Taluka-wlse Area under Condiments and 
Spices in Nasik District in 1953-54, 1958-59 and 1963-64 

(In hectares) 


Taluka 

Year 

Chillis 

Coriander 

Garlic 

Surgana 

.. 1953-54 

35 




1958-59 

23 




1963-64 

38 


0-405 

Peint 

.. 1953-54 

9 




1958-59 

20 




1963-64 

58 



Baglan 

.. 1953-54 

170 

31 

10 


1958-59 

178 

24 

15 


1963-64 

292 

24 

10 

Yeola 

.. 1953-54 

199 

1 

12 


1958-59 

211 

4 

5 


1963-64 

275 

0-405 


Kalvan 

.. 1953-54 

135 

0-809 

63 


1958-59 

235 

1 

65 


1963-64 

281 

2 

54 

Malcgaon 

.. 1953-54 

300 

4 

121 


1958-59 

313 

0-809 

180 


1963-64 

519 

1 

372 

Igatpuri 

.. 1953-54 

11 

> . > . 

11 


1958-59 

19 

• . • » 



1963-64 

31 

> • • » 

20 

Chandor 

.. 1953-54 

281 

• • • • 

20 


1958-59 

477 

7 

11 


1963-64 

597 

2 

15 

Nasik 

.. 1953-54 

127 

6 

13 


1958-59 

170 

8 

13 


1963-64 

149 

16 

15 

Sinnar 

.. 1953-54 

344 

2 

137 


1958-59 

360 

1 

166 


1963-64 

446 

2 

168 

Niphad 

.. 1953-54 

469 

18 

20 


1958-59 

643 

0-405 

25 


1963-64 

661 

2 

13 

Nandgaon 

.. 1953-54 

71 

1 

1 


1958-59 

85 

1 

2 


1963-64 

136 

1 

4 

Dindori 

.. 1953-54 

353 

1 

6 


1958-59 

506 

3 

5 


1963-64 

476 

0-405 

16 

District Total 

.. 1953-54 

2,506 

65 

416 


1958-59 

3,241 

49 

478 


1963-64 

3.954 

52 

673 


1971-72* 

3,400 

N.A. 

N.A. 


‘Tahsil-wise figures for 1971-72 arc not available. 
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1 AUIJ: No. 15—Taluka-wise Outturn of Chillis in Nasik 
District IN 1953-54, 1958-59 a;4d 1963-64 

(In tnelric tonnes) 


Tahl..i 

Year 

Chillis 

Taluka 

Year 

Chillis 

Siin.ar; 

1953-54 

12 

Chandor 

. 1953-54 

... 186 


1958-59 

12 


1958-59 

... 264 


1963-64 

17 


1963-64 

... 267 

I’eii:l 

1953-54 

5 

Nasik 

. 1953-54 

68 


1958-59 

8 


1958-59 

76 


1963-64 

24 


1963-64 

60 

Bag ru: 

1953-54 

84 

Sinnar 

. 1953-54 

... 154 


1958-59 

89 


1958-59 

... 160 


1963-64 

... 147 


1963-64 

... 201 

Yeiil.: 

1953-54 

89 

Niphad 

. 1953-54 

... 290 


1958-59 

... 105 


1958-59 

... 360 


1963-64 

92 


1963-64 

... 370 

KaU'.n 

1953-54 

52 

Nandgaon 

.. 1953-54 

19 


1958-59 

104 


1958-59 

46 


1963-64 

... 128 


1963-64 

77 

Ma tan 

1953-54 

... 117 

Dindori 

.. 1953-54 

... 158 


1958-59 

... 140 


1958-59 

... 226 


1963-64 

... 232 


1963-64 

... 239 

Iga p ir: 

1953-54 

5 

Di.strict Total. 

.. 1953-54 

... 1,243 


1958-59 

8 


1958-59 

... 1,603 


1963-64 

8 


1963-64 

... 1,867 





1971-72* 

... 2,800 

Th; Migiircane 

crop 

is essentially a tropical 

crop and 

for high 


outtii-ns intiisl hot climate and ample supply of water are necessary. 
It is ii lirel}/ an irrigated crop. The crop is grown on heavy black and 
well-:lra tied soils. The planting is done either in January, July or in 
Octo ic The planting done in January takes about 12 months for 
harvesting and generally yields low returns. The July planting ripens 
only after 18 months and yields highest returns though it takes longer 
time U) mtiturc. The planting in October is pre-seasonal and generally 
takes ; hout. 15 months for harvesting. The most prevalent and poputiir 
method in the district is July planting locally known as tidsali lugim. 

Til: •> ;iil is ploughed well in time about one and a half months prior 
to pi iiiiing. Two deep ploughings and about three harrowings are 
given I’he earthing up of soil which is done twice or thrice is 
comp'ieiid before the advent of rains. The land is first put into ridges 
and Li ows and the required channels are prepared for irrigation 
before planting. Water is first let into the furrows and when the .soil 
is we . selected sets are put in and pressed. The distance between the 


'Taluka-wise figures for 1971-72 are not available. 
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furrows, however, depends upon the quality of the cane and the soil. 
In the black soil, it is generally between 3 and 4 feet. About 12,000 
to 15,000 sets are planted in an acre. The Agriculture department 
has recommended Co/419 and Co/740 as improved varieties. The 
rotation crops grown in the district include cotton, jowar and groundnut. 

The proper application of manures and fertilisers in time and in 
sufficient quantity helps in increasing the production. The average 
yield per acre, in the district, comes to about 50 to 60 tonnes. A basal 
dose of 20 to 40 cart-loads of farm-yard manure or compost is given 
to an acre. Half of the dose is applied before planting. 

Table No. 16 gives the taluka-wise area and outturn of sugarcane in 
the district in 1953-54, 1958-59, 1963-64 and 1971-72. 

FIBRES 

The fibre crops grown in the district are cotton, ambadi and sann 
or Bombay hemp. Of these, cotton is the most important commercial 
crop, grown in the district. 

Tables Nos. 17 and 18 which follow in succession give the details as 
to the taluka-wise area under fibres and taluka-wise outturn of different 
fibres in the district in 1953-54, 1958-59 and 1963-64. 

Cotton; Cotton grows best in places where the rainfall ranges 
between 20 and 30 inches. The rainfall has to be distributed in such 
a way that there should be soaking rains in July followed by moderate 
showers alternated with sunshine in August, and again some rains in 
the second fortnight of September. Cotton crop requires very fertile 
soil. This type of soil is mainly found in Malegaon and Baglan 
talukas which account for almost all the cotton production of the 
district. The preparation of land is done in heavy soils by giving four 
or five harrowings and in light soils by one light ploughing and three 
harrowings. The crop is manured at the rate of to 15 cart-loads of 
farm-yard manure per acre. Some farmers now-a-days apply 200 lb. of 
powdered groundnut cake prior to sowing. Ammonium sulphate is 
also applied in two doses, one at the time of sowing and the other five 
to six weeks after sowing. The cotton crop is sown immediately after 
the monsoon sets in. The seeds are drilled at the rate of 8 to 16 lb. 
per acre and 18 inches apart. The crop is thinned out by most of the 
farmers one month after sowing, maintaining approximately a distance 
of 9 inches between plants in a row. During the period of growth three 
to four interculturings with a blade hoe are given and two to three 
hand-weedings are done as and when required. The picking starts by 
the end of October or from the beginning of November. The picking 
is generally done thrice. The harvesting is over at the end of December. 
Whenever unusually heavy rains are received in October, sometimes 
an additional yield is available which is ^cked up by January end. 
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TAIJLl^ No. 16—Taluka-wise Area and Outturn of Sugarcane 


IN NaSIK 

District in 1953-54, 

1958-59, 

1963-64 AND 

1971-72 





Sugarcane 

Talukii. 

Year 


— 


— 





Area in 

Outturn in 





hectares 

metric tonnes 

! 

3 



3 

4 

Surgaiiu 

1933-34 



2 

8 


J 958-59 



1 

81 


1963-64 



6 

338 


1971-72 



4 

N.A. 

Peint 

1953-54 






1958-59 



2 

127 


1963-64 



5 

234 


1971-72 



3 

N.A. 

Bagk \ 

1933-34 



771 

5.763 


1958-59 



1,324 

10,251 


1963-64 



1J42 

7,809 


1971-72 



2,843 

N.A. 

Yeol. 

1933-64 



412 

2,460 


1938-39 



1,421 

1.06,195 


1963-64 



782 

35,251 


1971-72 



889 

N.A. 

Kalv.in 

1953-34 



233 

1,405 


1958-59 



399 

26,806 


1963-64 



371 

22.232 


1971-72 



460 

N..A. 

Mali^guor .. 

1933-34 



1,878 

12,630 


1958-59 



2,937 

1,97,522 


1963-64 



2,963 

I,99J63 


1971-72 



3,516 

N.A. 

lgatj:uii 

.. 1953-54 



103 

617 


1938-39 



10 

756 


1963-64 



4 

337 


1971-72 



6 

N.A. 

Cha iJ : r 

1933-34 



413 

3,395 


1958-59 



797 

47,654 


1963-64 



656 

39.220 


1971-72 



567 

N.A. 

Nasik 

1933-54 



39 

291 


1938-39 



36 

2,422 


1963-64 



68 

4,599 


1971-72 



184 

N.A. 

Sini'.ir 

1953-54 



337 

1,510 


1938-59 



463 

39,098 


1963-64 



668 

40,373 


1971-72 



971 

N.A. 

NiptLS'J 

1933-34 



852 

6,824 


1938-39 



1,316 

9,369 


1963-64 



1,320 

94.130 


1971-72 



3,866 

N.A. 

Natiig.u 11 

1933-34 



19 

lie 


1938-39 



99 

7,438 


1963-64 



108 

8,074 


1971-72 



236 

N.A. 

DintJori 

1933-54 



214 

1,128 


1938-39 



343 

20,513 


1963-64 



422 

31,568 


1971-72 



333 

N.A. 

:t ['oi.al 

1933-54 



5,276 

36,139 


1938-39 



9,349 

4,68.234 


1963-64 



8,317 

5,52,450 


1971-72* 



13,223 

1.07.900 


* In tenna of Our. 
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TABLE No. 17 —Taluka-wise Area under Fibres in Nasik 
District in 1953-54, 1958-59, 1963-64 and 1971-72 


(la hectares) 


Taluka 

1 

Year 

2 

Cottoti 

3 

Sann-Hemp 

4 

Ambadi 

5 

Surganu 

1953-54 



3 


1958-59 


7 



1963-64 


4 

2 


1971-72 




Peint 

1953-54 





1958-5J 


0-405 

10 


1963-64 


0-405 

0-405 


1971-72 




Baglan 

1953-54 

1,822 

40 

0-809 


1958-59 

617 

23 

14 


1963-64 

4.846 

35 



1971-72 

2,845 



Yeola 

1953-54 

.. 0-809 

52 



1958-59 

36 

40 

1 


1963-64 

74'. 

34 

19 


1971-72 

157 



Kalvan 

1953-54 

66 

50 

9 


1958-59 

259 

63 



1963-64 

743 

69 

10 


1971-72 

735 



Malcgaon 

1953-54 

6,821 

21 

4 


1958-59 

.. 1,974 

385 

5 


1963-64 

.. 11,912 

166 

6 


1971-72 

3,670 

N.A. 

N.A. 

igatpuri «. 

1953-54 



3 


1958-59 


7 

1 


1963-64 


4 

1 


1971-72 


N.A. 

N.A. 

Chandor 

1953-54 


36 

2 


1958-59 


66 

12 


1963-64 

265 

42 

8 


1971-72 


N.A. 

N.A. 

Niisik 

1953-54 



161 


1958-59 


87* 

8 


1963-64 

2 

155 

6 


1971-72 


N.A. 

N.A. 

Sinnar 

1953-54 


112 

64 


1958-59 

4 

85 

10 


1963-64 

192 

150 

16 


1971-72 

36 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Nipbad 

1953-54 

6 

208 

4 


1958-59 

12 

142 

3 


1963-64 

122 

144 

28 


1971-72 

165 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Nandgaon 

1953-54 

1,696 




1958-59 

404 

20 

2 


1963-64 

1,322 

21 

17 


1971-72 

732 

N.A. 

NA.. 

Dindori 

1953-54 


19 

132 


1958-59 


125 

4 


1963-64 

35 

158 

3 


1971-72 

6 

N.A. 

N.A. 

District Total 

1953-54 

.. 10,402 

542 

386 


1958-59 

3.306 

1,002 

152 


1963-64 

.. 21,780 

890 

97 


1971-72* 

8,390 

N.A. 

N.A. 


* Area under total fibre crops including cotton, saan-hemp, ambadi and others in the district in 1971-72 
was 9,369 hectare: 
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BLK No. 18 —Taluka-wise Outturn of Fibres in Nasik 
District in 1953-54, 1958-59 and 1963-64 

(In Metric tonnes) 

Tal ik. 

Year 

Cotton 
(in bales) 

Sann Hump 

Ambadi 

Surg<i la 

.. 1953-54 



1 


1958-59 





1963-64 




Pcint 

.. 1953-54 


2 



1958-59 

• • • • 

.... 

2 


1963-64 




BdBl:i . 

.. 1953-54 

904 

5 



1958-59 

735 

5 

2 


1963-64 

4.354 

8 


Yeolii 

.. 1953-54 

1 

11 

1 


1958-59 

18 

7 



1963-64 

M26 

6 

2 

Kilvii 1 

.. 1953-34 

34 

11 

2 


1958-39 

209 

10 

.... 


1963-64 

1,341 

IS 

1 

Male^' loi' 

.. 1933-34 

3,062 

3 

1 


1938-39 

2.079 

74 

* • . • 


1963-64 

8,771 

2 

1 

luatpi . 'i 

.. 1953-54 

• • t • 

6 

1 


1958-59 

.... 

1 



1963-64 

«... 

1 

2 

Charu: i ' 

1953-54 


7 



1958-59 


14 

2 


1963-64 

390 

15 

1 

Nusilc 

.. 1953-54 



36 


1958-39 


16 

2 


1963-64 

3 

30 

3 

Siiuui 

.. 1953-54 


19 

9 


1958-59 

2 

19 

11 


1963-64 

282 

24 

6 

Nipha. 

. . 1953-54 

2 

63 

1 


1958-59 

2 

320 

1 


1963-64 

1,555 

32 

4 

NandBaoci 

.d 1953-54 

781 




1958-59 

201 

4 

1 


1963-64 

738 

5 

1 

Dindoi 1 

.. 1953-54 


4 

23 


1958-59 

.... 

24 



1963-64 

61 

13 


Distric )V)iiil .. 19S3-S4 

4,784 

125 

75 


1958-59 

3,246 

494 

12 


1963-64 

1.862 

176 

21 


1971-72 

8,300 

N.A. 

N.A. 
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The Agriculture department has suggested deviraj cotton as the 
improved strain of cotton seeds for Nasilc district. 

Cotton occupied an area of 8,390 hectares in 1971-72. while its 
production in the same year amounted to 8,300 bales. 

Deccan Hemp; The acreage under ambadi in the district is negli¬ 
gible and was 96-729 hectares (239 acres) in 1963-64. Generally, ambadi 
is grown as a mixed crop either with jowar or bajri. With the exception 
of Peint mahal, it is grown on a small scale in all talukas. It is usually 
produced in khto'if season. The method of cultivation is the same as that 
followed for the other crop with which it is produced. The plants are up¬ 
rooted in October and November when the stalks become dry and its 
pods are ripe. The leaves and seed are removed by beating with a slick. 
The stalk tied in big bundles is then kept in water for about 15 days. 
The bark is then peeled off and fibre is obtained by beating it on a stone. 

Bombay Hemp: The crop occupied an area of 899-617 hectares 
(2^223 acres) in 1963-64 in the district. It is grown in plains and in 
tracts having moderate rainfall. It grows in a variety of soils such as 
heavy types, clayey loams, black lateritic soil etc. The crop is raised 
only in the kharif season. It is used as a green manure and some¬ 
times as a fuel whUe gul making. Its green tops serve as fodder. When 
it is grown as a green manure, it is sown thick. After about two 
months the crop is levelled by a heavy roller and then ploughed. 
Within six weeks the sann decays and as a result nitrogen is added to 
the soil. The saim stalks when used for fibres are cut close to the ground at 
the commencement of pod setting. The fibre is obtained by adopting 
more or less the same method as followed in the case of ambadi. 

on. SEEDS 

Groundnut, safflower, sesamum, castor and khurasani are the oil seeds 
produced in the district. Of these, groundnut is an important cash crop 
produced extensively in the district Next to groundnut, khurasani is 
widely produced in the district. Safflower and sesamum assume third 
and fourth position in the field of oil seeds production. The area under 
all oilseeds was 73,223 hectares in 1971-72. Approximately, 8-5 per 
cent of the total area under cultivation is under oilseeds in the district. 

Table No. 19 shows the taluka-wise distribution of area under 
different oilseeds whereas table No. 20 gives the taluka-wise outturn 
of different oil-seeds in the district in 1953-54, 1958-59 and 1963-64. 

Groundnut: Groundnut occupied an area of about 40,459-0 hectares 
in 1971-72. This accounted for about 55-2 per cent of the total area 
under oilseeds. The total production of groundnut was 21,000 metric 
tonnes in 1971-72, It is grown in all the talukas. However, its cultiva¬ 
tion is concentrated in Baglan, Yeola. Malegaon, Kalvan, Niphad. 
Nandgaon and Chandvad talukas. 
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TABI.E >(o. 19 —Taluka-wise Area under Oil-seeds in Nasik 
District in 1953-54. 1958-59, 1963-64 and 1971-72 


(In hectares) 


Ta III: 

J 

Year 

2 

Groundnut 

3 

Sesamum 

4 

SaOlower 

5 

Niger-sced 

6 

! iirgu 1,1 

1953-54 

150 

, 


5,699 


195:^-59 

103 

0.405 


6,201 


1963-64 

nt 



6,209 


1971-72 

958 



N.A. 

Pcini 

, 1953-54 

175 

0.809 


2950 


195K-59 

169 

0.405 


3,919 


1963-64 

173 

0.405 


4,705 


1971-72 

249 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Ba^L 1 

1953-54 

10.222 

286 


1,217 


1958-59 

16.024 

231 


1,696 


l963-(v4 

7,437 

111 


1,466 


1971-72 

11.405 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

■VloI 

1953-54 

2.243 

159 




1958-59 

8,120 

120 

745 

16 


1963-64 

6-053 

47 

903 

3 


1971-72 

693 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Kal\ 1 

.. 195.1-54 

4.0H9 

107 


1,422 


1958-59 

6,564 

50 

5 

1,985 


1963-64 

5,653 

46 

13 

1,842 


1971-72 

5.818 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Mulegt )r 

.. 1953-54 

10,238 

554 




1958-59 

25.191 

264 




1963-64 

15,462 

236 

32 



1971-72 

16,634 

N.A. 

N.A. 

. . • • 

Igaipui 

.. 1953-54 

1.071 



4.290 


1958-59 

992 

3 


4,381 


1963-64 

1.373 

. . , , 

3 

4.187 


1971-72 

1,998 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Chaud': r 

.. 1953-54 

1,873 

63 


53 


1958-59 

3.866 

33 

52 

48 


1963 64 

4,616 

17 

8 

66 


19/1-72 

1.457 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Nasik 

. . 1953-54 

331 

A 

82 

2,002 


1958-59 

539 

64 

13 

4,031 


1963-64 

888 

2 

22 

2.790 


1971-72 

1,033 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Sinnar 

. . 1933-54 

2.823 

146 

174 

70 


1958-59 

6,115 

48 

161 

125 


1963-64 

6.967 

52 

60 

74 


1971-72 

3,103 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Niphui 

1953-54 

3,778 

56 




1958-59 

7.580 

27 

661 

67 


1963-64 

9.995 

23 

437 

24 


1971-72 

4,637 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 


, . 1953-54 

3,906 

410 

97 

8 


1958-59 

8,432 

299 

137 

3 


1963-64 

9.152 

169 

122 

12 


1971-72 

3,317 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Diiau, 

19:v3-54 

570 

12 

92 

7,074 


1958-59 

645 

14 

38 

7,277 


l*/ii,'j-64 

1,043 


30 

0,014 


1971-72 

1.847 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Dist.-i ,1.1 

1933-54 

41,475 

1.602 

44 

20,499 


958-59 

84,346 

1,158 

1,815 

29,750 


1963-64 

69.092 

717 

1.635 

28 298 


!97[-72* 

40,459 

iN.A. 

na. 

N.A. 


* Aiea ctider total oilseeds in 1971-72 wus 73,283 hectares. 
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TABLE No. 20 —Taluka-wise Outturn of Oilseeds in Nasik 
District in 1953-54. 1958-59, 1963-64 and 1971-72 


(In Metric tofinea) 


Taluka 

Year 

Groundnut 

Sesamum 

Surgana 

.. 1953*54 

58 



1958-59 

67 



1963-64 

135 


I’cicit 

.. 1953-54 

114 



1958-59 

88 



1963-64 

96 


BajiLin 

.. 1953-54 

8.448 



1938-59 

7.327 

66 


1963-64 

3,436 

33 

Yeola 

.. 1953-54 

1,435 

53 


1958-59 

4,240 

40 


1963-64 

3,161 

10 

Kalvan 

.. 1953-54 

2.489 

28 


1938-59 

3,427 

11 


1963-64 

3,001 

13 

Mai gaon 

1953-54 

5.347 

145 


1938-39 

13,147 

78 


1963-64 

8,076 

88 

Igalpuri 

.. I953-.54 

7011 



1953-59 

522 

“8 


1963-64 

717 


Cliandur 

.. 1953-54 

978 

15 


19.8-59 

1,966 

8 


1963-64 

2.d.V> 

5 


.. 195.1-54 

6 !6 

1 


1958-59 

767 

! 


1963-64 

rVi 


S'TMi.ir 

1953-54 

I.■’.3 . 

• 


1958-59 


14 


(063-64 


!S 


. . 195.1-54 

4 6:-. 

24 


1958-59 

5 339 

10 


1963-<i4 

5.99U 

Slj 

N adijiiori 

1953-54 

2,554 

122 


1958-59 

3,416 

9(. 


1963-64 

4,2S9 

44 

Hiiidori 

.. 1953-54 

314 

3 


1958-59 

078 

4 


1963-64 

667 


Dibirict Total 

.. 1953-51 

29,122 

522 


1958-59 

44,372 

332 


1963-64 

36,852 

218 


1971-72 

21.000 

100 
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It is mainly a kharif crop. However, it is also grown as a rabi 
crop if irrigation facilities are available. It is sown on light sandy 
soils, or on medium black but well-drained soils and on good alluvial 
soils. The field is ploughed and harrowed to get a good seed-bed 
for sowing the crop. Manures arc also applied. After the initial 
monsoon showers in the second week of July, the seeds are sown 
with a three to four coultered drill. The distance kept between the 
rows in the case of erect varieties and that for spreading or creeping 
varieties is about 12 inches and 18 inches respectively. After sowing, 
the land is levelled and the seed covered. The seed rate for the 
spreading varieties is about 80 to 100 lb. and that for erect varieties 
about 60 to 80 lb. per acre. Before or after sowing a dressing of 
farm-yard manure about 10-20 tonnes per acre is applied. 

After sowing, the seedlings are seen above the soil within a week 
or two. The crop is intercultured after about one and a half months 
with one blade hoe. One or two weedings are also required. No 
further attention is required except watering whenever required, when 
the crop is shading the ground. Flowering starts after two months. 
The crop is ready for harvesting after four months. The harvesting 
consists of pulling the plants up by roots with the help of a light pick 
and also with the help of a plough. The pods are then pulled out 
by hand. The Agriculture department has recommended Faizpur IjS 
as an improved strain of the crop for Nasik district. The cultivation of 
groundnut is mainly for the purpose of oil. The groundnut is eaten raw, 
cooked or boiled. Its leaves and branches form good fodder and the 
cake prepared from it is a highly concentrated food for cattle. 

Sesamum: The crop occupied an area of 717-508 hectares (1,773 
acres) in 1963-64. It is grown on light sandy loams or light soils, 
usually as a kharij crop. It is either grown as a mixed or border crop 
or as a single crop. By repeated ploughings and harrowings. the 
field is got ready for sowing. Before sowing, seeds are mixed either with 
ash, sand or manure or with the seed of the main crop. It is sown in 
June or July. The crop is ready for harvesting within a period of three or 
four months and is harvested either in September or October. The plants 
are cut close to the ground and collected in bundles and allowed to dry. 
The seed capsules are split open, and the seeds are extracted by beating 
the plants. It is mostly grown in Malegaon, Nandgaon and Baglan 
talukas. The total outturn amounted to 216 tonnes in 1963-64. 

Safflower: Safflower is a rabi crop and is grown on black cotton 
soils, loams and light alluvial soils. However, it is seldom grown as 
a pure crop. It is generally mixed either with wheat, gram or rabi 
jowar. It is also sown as a border crop to surround the main crop. 
The crop is sown in October or November and is harvested in March- 
April. The tillage is the same as is given to the main crop with which 

Vf 4612—23a 
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it is sown. The three line seed drill is usually used for sowing. It is sown 
in strips of three rows alternating with 6-12 rows of the other crop. Intcr- 
culturings are given after the crop comes up. It ripens in about four 
months. The whole plants are pulled out and are stacked for a few 
days. After drying, the seeds are threshed by beating with sticks. 

The crop occupied an area of 1,635-336 hectares (4,041 acres) in 
1963-64. It is mainly grown in Yeola, Niphad, Nandgaon, Sinnar and 
Nasik talukas of the district. 

Mustard: It is mainly used as a condiment in the district and 
occupied an area of 379-595 hectares (938 acres) in 1963-64. It is 
grown throughout the year in gardens or during the cold season around 
wheat or gram fields or mixed with wheat or linseed. The leaves 
and green pods are eaten as vegetable. Mustard is also used in curries 
and vegetables and pickles. A medicinal oil is extracted from it. 
It is powdered and used as poultice. 

Niger; Niger is a kharif crop and is grown mostly under conditions 
of moderate rainfall not exceeding 40 inches. Tlie peculiarity of the 
crop is that it requires no ploughing and no manuring. The land is 
harrowed several times by a harrow loaded with a heavy stone before 
sowing. It is grown on light red and brownish loam soils. The crop 
is generally sown in June or July and taken as a mixed crop mostly 
along with ragi and sometimes along with groundnut, castor or bajri. 
When ripe, the plants arc cut with sickles and dried in the sun. The 
seeds are beaten out with sticks. The crop is usually ripe by December. 

Next to groundnut it is the only crop extensively grown hi the 
district. With the exception of M'alegaon and Nandgaon, it is grown 
in all the talukas. The total area under niger was 28,298-478 hectares 
(69-927 acres) in 1963-64. 

Besides, castor and javos are also grown in the district. However, 
their cultivation in the district is very limited. 

FRUITS 

The fruits that are grown in the district are grapes, guava, mango, 
lemon, papaya, banana etc. Of these, grapes and guava are important 
and are grown widely in the district. Besides, other fruits are also 
grown, though to a very limited extent. Table No. 21 gives the area 
under fruits in the district. 

Grapes: It occupied an area of 663-685 hectares (1,640 acres) in 
1963-64 in the district. Grapes account for 32 per cent of the total 
area under fruit cultivation. Much of the grape cultivation is 
concentrated in Nasik and Niphad talukas. 

The grapes grow well in dry climate with sharp but short winter.s 
and long dry summers. Lighter type of soils with good drainage are 
the best for the crop. 
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\ULEi No. 21 —Taluka-wise Area under Fruits in Nasik 


Disirict in 1953-54, 1958-59, 

1963-64 

AND 

1971-72 

(In 

hectares) 

TiiiU' Yc;ir 

Grape 

Mango 

Swcci 

Lims 

Guava 

Papaya 

Surg r ^ .. 1953-54 






1958-59 


.... 




1963-64 






1971-72 


N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

l»i:in .. 1953-54 






1958-59 






196J-64 






1971-72 


N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

H4al 1 . 1953-54 


12 

2 

16 

1 

1958-59 


24 

I 

21 

! 

1963-64 


33 


14 

1 

1971-72 


N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Yeoli 1953-54 

6 

4 


8 

S 

1958-59 

11 

6 

0-5 

6 

13 

1953-64 

9 

15 


2 

40 

1971-72 

20 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Kal.in .. 1953-54 


6 


12 

1 

1958-59 


9 


5 

,,,, 

1963-64 


K 


6 

0-5 

1971-72 

1 

N.A, 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A, 

MmiTSiiii .. 19S.I-54 


29 

5 

25 

7 

1958-59 


30 

2 

24 

8 

1963-64 

1 

27 

2 

12 

8 

1971-72 

5 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

(gaiiMui J953-54 

.... 



0 5 

.... 

1958-59 


2 


2 

.... 

1963-64 


1 


1 


1971-72 


N.A, 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

ChiMMi 1953-54 

9 

29 


14 

1 

1958-59 

36 

41 

.... 

15 

3 

1963-64 

«() 

36 


15 

2 

1971-72 

24 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Na... .. 1953-54 

141 

32 

2 

278 

3 

1958-59 

199 

103 

lU 

292 

4 

1963-64 

188 

43 
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1 

1971-72 

205 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Sin ,1 .. 1953-54 

2 

10 

I 

29 

2 

1958-59 

S 

47 

6 

23 

1 

1963-64 

15 

45 

5 

32 

1 

1971-72 

n 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

NirIVfll .. 1953-54 

30 

29 

1 

28 

1 

1958-59 

170 

37 

2 

39 

17 

1963-64 

141 

28 

2 

35 

5 

1971-72 

169 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

NaiJiun .. 1953-54 

1 

55 



5 

1958-59 

7 

45 

1 

16 

11 

1963-64 

5 

16 


14 

11 

1971-72 

2 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Dii.J.i 1 .. 1953-54 

66 

29 


57 

1 

1958-59 

86 

72 


106 

1 

1963-64 

140 

84 


109 


1971-72 

351 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Di.i» : T.ili .. 1953-54 

277 

241 

11 

475 

29 

1958-59 

320 

422 

25 

555 

61 

1963-64 

663 

340 

9 

598 

70 

1971-72 

994 

N.A. 

N.A 

N.A, 

N.A. 
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Grapes are planted from the cuttings of mature grape vines. Cuttings 
from October pruning arc selected and are then planted in nursery. 
The cuttings are buried up to .second joint and watered every day 
till they are established. Grape cultivation require.s intensive work 
and higher investment than other agricultural crops. The lielil i.s 
ploughed and harrowed thoroughly and weeds arc dug out. Trenches 
of Tx rxl' size are dug at a distance of 10'x5' or 8'X4'. However, 
for Anubeshahi variety the size of trenches is 3'x3'x3' and the 
distance 24'X12'. Each of the pits is filled up with two buckets 
of farm-yard manure, 1 lb. of bone powder and \ lb. of super¬ 
phosphate. Rooted vines (10"Xl2") arc then planted in the 
orchard in pairs 7 feet apart. Planting is done in January. When 
vines are to be supported by pu/igr/ru plants, these .should be sown at 
the same time. Vines are al.so supported on horizontal wires for which 
angle iron posts arc required to be fixed. 

The cuttings are watered twice a week. Only one strong shoot i.s 
encouraged on each cutting, the others being nipped off. When they 
grow five feet high, they arc lopped and tied with string to the 
p(m;^urci or wire support, as the case may be. .\fter topping, about four 
branches arc allowed to develop. However, these are pruned off after¬ 
wards leaving one bud on each cutting. Each vine is given 4 baskets 
of farm-yard manure and 3 lb. of castor cake after which it is given 
flood irrigation and 2-3 waterings. The vines are pruned again in 
October, and the field is ploughed and htirrowed. No immediate 
watering is necessary till the middle of November. Watering is 
continued at longer intervals till February and afterwards at shorter 
intervals. The grapes become transparent by February and are ready 
for harvest by March. Grapes should be plucked only when they 
are ripe. Within 14 months of its plantation grapes start bearing. 
However, it bears a full crop only from third year. Harvesting is done 
twice, i.e., in April and in October, in a year. 

Mango: The crop occupied an area of 34()'34l hectares (841 
acres) in the district in 1963-64. Mango-trees are found in almost 
all the talukas except Surgana and Feint mahals. However, it is 
mainly concentrated in Dindori, Sinnar, Nasik, Baglttn tind Chand- 
vad talukas. Mango-trees grow well on deep heavy soils with good 
drainage. Good varieties of mangoes are usually propagated by 
grafts. For planting these grafts pits of the size of 3'x3'x3' are 
first dug. The spacing between the two plants ranges between 25 
and 40 feel in case of light and heavy soils. The pits are filled up 
with good soil. The planting is done in the beginning of monsoon. 
Farm-yard manure and watering is required periodiailly. Mango 
plantations generally require no aftercare such as watering etc. after 
4 to 5 years, as the roots penetrate deep into the soil. The mango- 
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tree u mi.s fruit five years after its plantation. The flowering generally 
start> fwlween November anti February and bearing of fruits takes place 
betwi en March and April. The tree continues to bear for a period of 
well i>\'er Sf! years. The fniits are picked when they are mature. Picking 
is geiienlly done by hand and the fruit is delicately handled and no 
scrat. tiiiig is allowed. T he fruit is exposed to air for about 24 hours. 
Then ili:y are ripened in rice straw. When they begin to change colour 
they art ng.tin exposed to air. Pickles, chutney, moramba or f;ulutfiha 
are mad a f '.nn unripe mango (kuiree). Ripe mangoes fetch a good price 
on ai.CO lilt of their delicious juice and is a very popular table fruit. 

Cirava : Guava covered an area of 598 126 hectares fl.478 acres) 
in l‘i6 ' 64. Its cultivation is concentrated mostly in Nasik and Dindori 
la!ul ;o. However, it is grown all over the district except in Peint and 
Surg III I iinahals. The Makhnialtihad variety of pern from Nasik tuiuka 
is vi i i famous. 

Gi .i vi is grown on a variety of soils, viz., alluvial, hhuta soils, black 
soils an i black reddish soils. Guava is propagated from seed. However, 
for i|uii ity fruits grafts from selected trees are used. Pits of the size of 
2'x ' ;2’ ire dug after a thorough tillage to the field. Then the pits arc 
filler Ilf' with farm-yard manure and soil. Planting is done 25 feet apart 
each \\i y, titter which the field is laid out for irrigation. In the field, 
inter cu ps such as vegetables are taken till the trees start bearing. 

Ti c rilossoining starts from the third year onwards. Fruit-bearinig 
trees arr given do.ses of 50-100 lb. of farm-yard manure and 8-10 !b. 
of giciiridnul cake or castor cake. In February and March the soil is 
dug up and laid bare for a fortnight. Before the plants shed all their 
leavi V manure is put in and beds arc formed in April. Then the 
orch iiil IS irrigated. No pruning is done, but the tall branches arc 
bent dcwii and tied to one another. The fruit is plucked when about 
to ri 1 CI aiid a tree may yield about 500-2,000 fruits per year according 
to tb: ;of the tree. Guava plantation lasts from 12-20 years. However, 
the I'll and the care bestowed upon it also determine its life. Guava 
bein;: .i hardy plant, is rarely exposed to any kind of infection by 
insei ts nul fungus diseases. 

Sv eel lime : The cultivation of lime is mainly done in Dindori, 
Nipl ad and Nasik talukas. It covered an area of 9-712 hectares (24 
acrc-l n 1963-64 in the district. Lime plants thrive well in black 
deeji .oil which is moisture-retentive. Lime is propagated by seeds 
or i y building on Jamhhuri or by mount layering. However, the 
praci ice ol budding is mo.st common. They are raised in a nursery for 
about . year. After the buds are established, the plants are planted 
in 1) eii txrmanent places, i.e., in pits each of which is of the size of 
2'X .' -'2'. I hesc pits are 20 feet apart from each other and filled up 
with ri ixiiirc of soil and farm-yard manure. Plants are manured annually. 
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Inter-crops like vegetables are taken during the early years till fruiting 
starts after which land is thoroughly ploughed, harrowed and weeded. If 
well managed, trees bear when four years old. It flowers between January 
and February and fruits are ready for harvest by August or September. 

Lime is used for juice. The oil extracted from the .skin of the fruit 
has medicinal properties. 

Papaya: Papaya covered an area of 70 145 hectares (174 acres) 
in 1963-64. It is grown in Nandgaon, Malegaon, Yeola and Niphad 
talukas of the district. 

Any type of soil suits the crop. However, humid and warm climate 
is most suitable. The crop reacts adversely to frosty climate. It 
requires a soil which is very well-drained. Before planting, the field 
is thoroughly ploughed length-wise and breadth wise and manure is 
heavily applied at the rate of 40 to 50 cart-loads j>er acre. Seedlings 
are raised on seed-beds, as there is a danger of rottening if planted 
directly. While planting, two baskets of farm-yard manure are added 
in each pit in which two seedlings are planted. Planting can be done 
in June, September of February. It is done about eight feet apart. 
It is very necessary to have two plants in each pit as 50 per 
cent of them turn out to be male plants. Afterwards regular watering 
is necessary. Frequent stirring of .soil benefits the crop immensely. 

The plant bears flowers in 4 to 5 months and fruiting is complete in 
9 months. The fruits mature within a year and are harvested when they 
turn slightly yellow, A Papaya plantation lasts for about 3 years. 

VEGETABLES 

Vegetable crops are extensively grown in Nasik district. Tliis 
might be due to the nearness of the district to Bombay market 
where much of the produce is .sold profitably. Besides, the land 
and climatic conditions in Nasik are very favourable for vegcUible 
cultivation. The area under vegetable cultivation is mpeh more than 
it is in the rest of the districts of the State. It occupied an area of 
14,722-881 hectares (42,440 acres) in 1963-64. Except the western hilly 
track consisting of Peint and Surgana mahals and Igatpuri taluka, vege¬ 
tables are extensively grown in the rest of the talukas. The main vege¬ 
tables grown in the district are onion, brinjal, fenugreek, lady’s finger, 
carrot, sweet potato, potato, cabbage, tomato, radish, etc. Table 
No. 22 gives the taluka-wise distribution of area under different vegetables. 

Onion: Of the vegetables grown, onion is the most important, 
and is grown over a wide area. Of all the vegetables, it has the largest 
acreage under it. In 1963-64 it occupied an area of 11,686-522 hectares 
(28J878 acres). It is chiefly grown in Niphad, Sinnar, Chandvad, 
Malegaon and Dindori and to a lesser extent in most of the other 
talukas. Niphad taluka has the largest acreage under onions. 



TABLE No. 22 —Taluka-wise Area under Vegetables in Nasik District m 
1953-54, 1958-59 and 1963-64 
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It p odiiced in both the seasons, kharif as well as rcihi. The 
kharif tn p is produced between August and November, while the 
rabi ck p is sown in November and harvested in February. It 
require:: a vtiicly of soils, such as rich, sandy or medium black or 
black il.iyey loams. One deep ploughing and two to three harrowings 
arc gi\ Ml 'l lie cultivation of onion may be for the bulbs or for the 
seeds, iuii mostly for the bulbs for which there is wide demand. 

Seed’ .lie sown on raised .seed-beds in October and November. 
The steitlings get ready in 4 to 5 weeks. Irrigation is given just 
prior tn iransplantiiig. Seedlings are transplanted at a distance of 
6"X4" Ml kfmrij and at a distance of 5"X3" in rtihi seasons. Beds 
of the i/i ol' 6 x12' or 12'x20', having due regard to the ascending 
or desi.Mu'ing order of the land, are prepared for irrigation purpose. 
The di'.t.ir cir to be kept between the rows and between the two plants 
is 6" rod 4" in kharif and 5" and 3" in rabi seasons, respectively. 
About I'i to 20 cart-loads of farm-yard manure are applied. In addi¬ 
tion, th ’ tiixture of 20 lb. of ammonium sulphate and 40 lb. of super- 
phosph ,iL .is applied per acre at the time of transplanting. After about 
a mon h t'.(l lb. of ammonium sulphate is applied. The bulbs arc 
ready f ir lifting in about three months from transplanting and the 
crop is r.i dy for harve.st in a period of 4 months. The green delicate 
leaves /.m. I as well as the bulbs are extensively used as vegetables. 
In Nasik .liiiiiict, much of the crop is produced in ruhi season. 

Tomsitij ; Tomato is a vegetable of considerable popularity. Next 
to onio 1 . lonialo is widely grown in the district. The lotiil area it 
occupied v as IJIM-Sb? hectares (3.002 acres) in 1963-64, It is mainly 
grown in Dindoii, Sinnar, Nasik and Niphad talukas. 

Well-di'lined light brown or black medium soils are suitable for 
the cro]'. One deep ploughing and two to three harrowings are given. 
As mans is 20 cart-loads of farm-yard manure is applied for every 
acre. ScLds ; rc first sown in nursery beds, and the seedlings are 
transphi II j.1 n three to four weeks. The transplanting is done in 
June, O.iofier and February. However, the June crop gives the highest 
yield. Alter three weeks from transplanting a mixture of 100 lb. 
ammoni.i n sulphate and 100 lb. superphosphate is applied. This is 
repeated .dler 3-4 weeks. 

The ernp gets ready in 2\ to 3 months. Fruits which change colour 
from griicn to red are harvested, which goes on for about two months. 
Picking i f r ;d t omatoes is done at the frequency of 3 times in a fortniglit. 

Cabbage i d'he crop is grown in Nasik, Dindori, Kalvan. Baglan. 
Niphad an 1 .Sinnar taluka.s. However, its cultivation is mainly con- 
centrated ; i Nasik, Dindori and Kalvan talukas. The crop occupied 
an area cf I,4‘t2-301 hectares (3,564 acres) in 1963-64. Sandy 
loam i ltd clay loam soils are suitable for this crop. The 
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field is left fallow in the kharif season and is ploughed in Septeinber 
upto a depth of 6 to 7 inches. Well-rotted farm-yard manure at the 
rate of 20 cart-loads per acre is applied. 

The seed is sown in nursery beds, the seed rale being 6 Ui 8 oz. 
per acre. Sowing is done in August, and transplanting either in the 
first or the second week of October. Seed-beds of the size of 

lO'xlO' or 12'X 6' are prepared. The seedlings are transplanted 

in ridges or furrows made for the purpose. If planted in seed-beds, 
the distance between two rows and two plants is 2' and 2', respectively, 
and the distance between two plants is 2' even if they are planted on 
ridges or furrows. At the time of transplanting a mixture of five cart¬ 
loads of cow-dung manure and 200 lb. of superphosphate is applied 
per acre. The crop comes to maturity after 3 to 3i months. In this 
period 8 to 9 waterings are required. Top-dressing of oil-cake and 
sulphate of ammonia is necessary after transplantation. As the heads 
get ready they are harvested by hand. The coarser outer leaves are 
removed from the heads. If well manured, the yield is from 10 to 20 
thousand lb. per acre. 

Many a time cabbage is grown along with cauliflower. In such 
cases, 2 oz. .seeds of cauliflower and 6 oz. seeds of knolkhol are 

used. Cabbage crop is harvested in 12 weeks, whereas cauliflower 

requires two more weeks. 

Carrot : Carrot is another important vegetable widely grown in 
the district. Its cultivation is mainly concentrated in Niphad, Sinnar 
and Malegaon talukas. The area covered by the crop was 594-484 
hectares (1.469 acres) in 1963-64. The crop can be grown on a variety 
of soils, ranging from sandy to medium clay soils. The land is plou¬ 
ghed and manured at the rate of 20 cart-loads of farm-yard manure 
per acre. The seeds are broadcast in beds. Before they are sown, the 
seeds are either mixed with sand or earth, as they are very .small. 
After plants have come up, they are thinned out and watered after 
every eight days. After three weeks from sowing, 75 to 100 lb. of 
oil-cake, 20 to 25 Ib. of ammonium sulphate and 20 to 25 lb. of sul¬ 
phate of potash are given per acre. The crop is ready for harvest 
within three months from sowing. 

Potato: Potato is grown where the rainfall ranges between 25' 
and 45" and where the temperature is between 60“ and 70“ F. It requires 
well-drained .soil with a sandy loam or black cotton clayey texture. In 
the district, it is produced as a rabi crop. The tillage consists of deep 
ploughing usually by an iron plough followed by 3 to 4 harrowings. 
It is heavily manured with 30 to 40 cart-loads of farm-yard manure per 
acre. In addition, 10 maunds of cake is applied if the land is not fertile. 

Rabi crop is planted from the end of October to the middle of 
December, while planting is done in the third week of June for the 
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kharif crop after good showers of rain. At the time of cutting sets, 
care should be taken to keep 2 or 3 eycbuds per set and reject the 

diseased ones. If a diseased potato is cut, the sickle should be 

disinfected by dipping it either in spirit or in potassium permanganate. 
Planting is done in furrows opened by a small wooden plough at 

a distance of 18", and the sets are planted at a distance of 9" in 
furrows. When the second furrow is opened, the first one is 

automatically covered and the planting is continued until 7 or 8 
furrows are planted. The land is laid into beds and irrigated 
immediately. 'I'he crop is ready for harvest in about 90 clays. 
Harvesting is done when the plants turn yellow, by running a wooden 
plough along the rows of plants. The potatoes dug freshly are heaped 
in a pit usually of 25'x5'x5' size. If is covered by green grass and 
neem leaves and kept wet all the time. Little water is allowed to 
trickle into the pit. 

Potato occupied an area of 1,207 hectares in 1971-72. Potato is 
grown mainly in Nasik, Sinnar and Dindori talukas. They account for 
about 90 per cent of the area under potato. 

Brinjal; It is one of the most important vegetable crops and is 
cultivated widely in the district. It occupied an area of 405-091 
hectares (1,001 acres) in 1963-64. It thrives well on medium brown 
soil. It is an irrigated crop. The crop can be taken in any season 
during the year. The land is ploughed and harrowed twice and well- 
rotted farm-yard manure is applied at the rate of 20 cart-loads per 
acre. Seeds are sown in nursery beds from where they are transplanted 
after 4 or 5 weeks. Either beds or furrows are prepared in the land. 
In beds, 2\'x2V squares are made and in case of furrows, a distance 
of 2^' to 3' is kept between two furrows. Two seedlings are planted at 
each place. At the time of planting a dose of 200 lb. of super¬ 
phosphate is given, especially near the root of plants. The field is 
watered immediately after planting. After two weeks a mixture of 
400 lb. of ammonium sulphate and 100 lb. of sulphate of potash is 
applied. Watering is continued at the interval of 10 to 12 days. The crop 
gets ready after three months, and harvesting is continued for three 
months thereafter. 

Fenugreek: It is another important crop grown on a wide area in 
the district. It occupied an area of 565-346 hectares (1,397 acres) in 
1963-64. It is grown in garden land at any time of the year. The crop 
is ready for cutting in about four to five weeks. The average yield of 
the green vegetable is 8,000 to 10,000 lb. per acre. The leaves 
and tender shoots are used as a vegetable. Except Feint and 
vSurgana mahals, it is grown in all the talukas. However its culti¬ 
vation is concentrated in Niphad. Nasik, Sinnar, Baglan and Dindori 
talukas. 
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^sides, the other vegetables grown in the district are lady’s finger, 
radish, sweet potato which together occupied an area of 525-282 
hectares (1.298 acres) in 1963-64. 

Fodder Crops: The fodder crops are grown on a large scale in the 
^strict. They comprise grass, lasoon j’has. summer jowar. jowar, etc. 
Of these, grass is very important and occupied an area of 1,60 274 acres 
m 1961-62 which accounted for about 89 per cent of the total area 
under fodder crops. It is grown in almost all the talukas. However it 
IS concentrated in Nasik (32,061 acres),* Dindori (30 833 acres) 
Igatpuri (26,995 acres). Sinnar (18,984 acres) talukas and Surgana 
mahal (11,816 acres). Next in the order is laxoon ghas. In 1961-62, it 
Mcupied an area of 7,893 acres in the district. With the exception of 
Pemt and Surgana mahals, it is grown almost in all the talukas. The 
area under summer jowar and jowar was 3.986 acres and 6 635 acres 
respectively, in the year 1961-62. The total area under fodder crop 
111 1961-62 was 1,79.135 acres which was about 8 per cent of the total 
area under cultivation. 

LIVESTOCK 

LivestiKk assumes pivotal importance in a predominantly agricuiturul 
district like Nasik. Almost all the agricultural operations right from 
ploughing to the marketing of the produce are executed with the help cf 
bullocks. Moreover, in the present agricultural set-up, mechanization of 
agriculture, though a necessity, is a distant possibility and cannot be 
had at Iea.sl in the foreseeable future. For agriculture in such a stale of 
affairs, livestock has become indispensable. The livestock also provides 
such food requirements as milk and meat, as well as woo! and lemher. 

The live.slock consi.sts of bovine, ovine and poultry pofaskition 
Bovines include cattle and buffaloes, while sheep and goats arc- 
covered by ovincs and poultry comprise.s ducks and fowls. Bu'iock.s 
and he-buffaloes are kept as draught or brceitmg .minials, cows and 
she-bnltalocs as milch animals and poultry for egg and flesh. 

Farmers carry out heavy agricultural operations .such as pIoLin unu 
sowing, harrowing, etc., with the help of bullocks. They are also used 
for transporting agricultural produce. Fhe dung of cattle is a good 
manure. 

The following paragraph from the old Nasik District Gazetteer, 

1883. gives the position of livestock in 1879-80 ;_ 

“According to the 1879-80 returns the farm stock amounted to 
58,875 ploughs. 24,450 carts, 1.73.443 bullocks, 1.51,626 cows, 49,171 
buffaloes, 11,392 hor.ses, 3.650 a.sscs and 1,75,541 sheep and goats. 


*'? brackets show the area under the crop in respective talukas 
this section are from ‘'Nasik ZiUa Sheti Marf-admsMka’' 
published by Nasik Zilla Panshad. 
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On m iVL’ragc there are about two pairs of bullocks for every forty 
acres of arable land.” 

These has been a considerable increase in the livestock pcipulation 
over a ptriod of some 60 years. At present, it is 31 times more than 
it was in 1883 when the first Gazetteer of Nasik district was published. 

The to lowing statement shows the livestock population as per the 
1961 Lintl the 1972 livestock Censuses in Nasik district : — 


Nurtic.' oi 


Cattle 




Horses 


Tall <4. 

Year 

Bufialocs 

Sheep 

Cl Oats 

and 

Ponies 

Pouliiy 


(i) l%l 

73,428 

9,209 

31.084 

49,613 

806 

28.485 


(li) 1472 

75.397 

10,585 

33,860 

52,508 

N.A. 

30,810 

ChantKii 

(/) 1961 

57,831 

5.731 

9.478 

21,613 

424 

17,755 


(li) 1972 

50.035 

4,491 

8,386 

20,066 

N.A. 

10,731 

Dindti : 

(/) 1961 

78,554 

8.068 

1,153 

20,386 

649 

30,573 


00 1972 

73,926 

6.641 

1.183 

17,760 

N.A. 

25,698 

/gatpnr- 

(0 1961 

60,851 

9,153 

261 

9,668 

53 

28,850 


00 1972 

62.342 

8.791 

158 

10,914 

N.A. 

42,059 

Kalvr > 

.. 0)1961 

57.584 

6,434 

13.336 

33,320 

357 

32,132 


(U) 1972 

60.509 

6.979 

17.368 

37.445 

N.A. 

36,502 

a>M) 

.. 0)1961 

90,802 

15.736 

41.8S9 

52,004 

811 

34,299 


00 1972 

87.591 

19.092 

33.907 

58.057 

N.A. 

31,454 

Nancl jiu r 

(0 1961 

54.753 

8.176 

9,636 

26,688 

575 

29,223 


00 1972 

52.007 

7.J92 

12.829 

30.591 

N.A. 

21.297 

Nusi^ 

(0 1961 

77,848 

10,657 

1.089 

24,755 

592 

45,274 


00 1972 

7.M5J 

12,007 

670 

23.155 

N.A. 

1,47,584 

Nipti 

0) 1961 

68.371 

4.815 

2.191 

24,980 

510 

1.3,445 


00 1972 

07.3U5 

5,904 

3.331 

23.287 

N.A. 

12,436 

J’eiil! 

(0 1961 

37,638 

3.871 


15,154 

62 

33.823 


(fi) 1972 

44.938 

4,010 


I9.05S 

N.A. 

44,284 

Sinn 

(h (961 

67.89(1 

5 169 

J 5,890 

34.020 

378 

29.178 


07) 1972 

65.250 

4,401 

21 009 

38.7'JO 

N.A. 

25.952 

Stiij: 

(0 19(ii 

36.722 

4.177 

138 

1 l.39i, 

OU 

32.237 


OO 197: 

.*9 7r>" 

4.124 

138 


N.A. 

40,7.51 

'ic.. 

(/) 1961 

5l).595 

3.870 

0.279 

25.293 

412 

18..192 


an I‘)72 

43.2H5 

3.075 

5.532 

24,198 

N.A. 

1.1.372 

Did M|:il 

(/M96f 

8 12.875 

95.07.S 

1.32.410 

3,49.490 

5.OK') 

.1.73,666 


(/j 1 J972 

7.9'5.529 

97,352 

1.38.871 

3.72.018 

N.A. 

4,82,872 


In UK lutLiie of things at present agricultural activities are mainly 
depe d.- il on livestock. It is, therefore, very essential to have a good 
and Ik I thy livestock. Unhealthy draught animals hamper agricultural 
open i Otis diitl cause thereby decrease in the production, wliich in 
these i).yi of scarcity, is undesirable. 

In Ol der to improve the conditions of livestock new model schemes 
such K , cattle-breeding farms, supplementary cattle-breeding centres 
and ailificial insemination schemes are being implemented by the 
Govrrniiicrr:. To look after the existing livestock as many as twelve 
full-rk'discc! veterinary dispensaries located at Satana, Chandur, Vari, 
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Ghoti, Kalvan, Malegaon, Nandgaon, Niphad. Peint, Sinnar, Surgana 
and Yeola have been started. 

The following is the description of different schemes implemented 
for the development of livestock in Nasik district :— 

Cattle Breeding Farms: There is one cattle breeding farm at 
Igatpuri maintained by the State Government. Besides, there exist two 
such cattle breeding farms at Ghoti and Yeola. Premium bulls of 
Dangi breed are maintained at these farms. 

Supplementary Cattle Breeding Centres: There are five supple¬ 
mentary cattle breeding centres located at Igatpuri, Yeola, Malegaon, 
Nandgaon, Dindori and Surgana. Twenty-five bulls, five at each centre, 
and 55 cows have heen allotted to these centres. In addition, two 
more cattle breeding centres have been started in Dindori taluka and 
Surgana mahal; besides, two premium bulls each at Karangat and 
Bhairhe are kept for the benefit of the poor villagers. 

In the Third Plan period, 141 cows, seven premium bulls of Dangi 
breed, and 61 cows and 29 premium bulls of khilar breed were 
distributed. 

Supply of Premium Bull Scheme: Under the scheme, Government 
gives one half of the price of a bull by way of grant. If the bull is 
purchased by the farmer. Government in such cases, provides Rs. 30 
per month for maintenance {khavati). By the end of the Third 
Plan, as many as 208 premium bulls had been supplied at the cost 
of Rs. 98,413. 

Artificial Insemination Centre: Recently, an artificial insemination 
centre has been started at Nasik where premium bulls of Dangi and 
khilar breed are to be bred by artificial insemination. The centre is 
housed in a building erected at the cost of Rs. 55,000. All the taluka 
places in the district are to have artificial insemination sub-centres. 

In order to encourage the breeding of improved breed of animals 
exhibitions are held frequently, and outstanding animals are suitably 
rewarded. In the Third Plan period, five such exhibitions were held. 
Similarly, animals of outstanding quality were exhibited in all-India 
exhibitions. 

There are seven weekly cattle markets located at Deola, Khedgaon, 
Malegaon, Yeola, Ghoti, Sinnar and Wavi in Nasik district. Cattle 
trade at Malegaon market is regulated under the Bombay 
Agricultural Produce Markets Act of 1939, and as such, the 
malpractices incidental to trade are eliminated. 

Poultry: Poultry-keeping provides subsidiary employment to the 
farmers who find themselves idle in the post-harvest period. It also 
provides good quality fowls for meat and eggs which are .so highly 
in demand. It gives quick returns and thus keeps up the flow of 
income to the farmer and enables him to meet his multifaiiou 
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day-tc'-d; y requirements. Owing to its rising importance it has found 
a due place in the Five-Year Plans. Different schemes for its develop¬ 
ment have l)een worked out and implemented. However, the present 
positii>n of {x>ultry in the district is not satisfactory. Most of the birds 
are ol Iccal variety. In 1972, there were 4,82,857 birds in the district. 

As a stcj) in the direction of improving quality the District Poultry 
Breeding Centre at Nasik has been established, and the work of 
breeding ijri];>roved quality birds has been started. In addition, poultry 
demonstiation centres have been started at Nasik and Dindori where 
demoiistraliens in scientific poultry keeping are held. Birds are sold 
at prescribed rates at these centres. 

Lo; ms and grants are advanced for the expansion of poultry 
activilics Poultry subsidy from Rs. 50 to Rs. 300 is given to needy 
poultiy-keepers. In 1964-65, poultry subsidy to the extent of Rs. 800 
had Ixicri dlistributed. Besides, loans are also advanced under the 
Crash Programme and State Loan Plan. By 1964-65, loans to the 
extern K.s. 3,750 were distributed. The amount advanced under the 
Crash P-ogramme and State Plan was Rs. 7,500 and Rs. 12,500, 
rcspei ttv jly By the end of 1966 the total amount of loans advanced 
amourileil to Rs. 1,07,000. 

Besides these activities, intensive poultry development schemes have 
been undertaken by Panchayat Samitis, and a few of them have 
already put crash programme into operation, under which pure birds 
of impic ved and exotic quality and hatching eggs are distributed to 
the ciikir'ators at concessional rates. In order to develop poultry farms 
in A(ii\visi sireas, hatched eggs and 90 cockerels have been distributed 
in Ki Ivtin taluka and Peint and Surgana mahals. Consequent upon 
the implementation of various developmental schemes, there has been 
a remarkable improvement in the breed of birds and new poultry 
farms has'e come into existence. Noteworthy among them is the 
Marshall Poultry Farm at Deolali. Its strength is 8,000 birds and is 
run (;n most modem lines (1964). 

Dairy conditions: Topography and climatic conditions as also 
agriciillucal production of this district put a limit on the income of 
the afp^aulturists. There is little possibility of any positive improve¬ 
ment in the! financial condition of farmers unless supplemented by 
such siil’Sidiary activities as dairying, poultry-keeping etc. The vast 
grazh'g lands on the terrains of the Sahyadri ranges provide ample 
scope fo ■ Ihc development of dairy business in this part of the district. 
Since llii: farmers especially of Western and Central zones have only 
to deriei d cm one crop in a year, the dairy business provides them 
a sup pi erne alary means of livelihood. 

The Cioveniment of Maharashtra have undertaken a very ambitious 
schen e of collection, processing and distribution of milk in Nasik 

Vf 
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city, Nasilc Road and Deolali camp. This scheme also envisaged the 
possibilities of, transporting the surplus supply of milk to Bombay 
The total project comprising dairy buildings, garage and staff quarters 
would cost about Rs. 14 lakhs, and was to be completed by the end 
of Third Five-Year Plan. The modern dairy equipment costing about 
6| lakhs would have the capacity to handle 12.000 litres of milk per day. 
The quantity of milk procured and distributed per year Irom the 
inception of the scheme is as under ; — 





lin III 


Total procure- 

I'olal distribu- 

Despatch 


r.icnt 

lion, local 

Bombay 

1960-61 

44,168 

43.395 


196! -62 

3,22,52.'! 

3,06,076 


1962-63 

6,46,639 

2.5S.074 

3,98,463 

1963-64 

12.36,162 

3.78.344 

8,50,521 

1964-6 s 

■7,87,801 

6.53,251 

1,25,861 


Government advanced loans to the tune of Rs. 6'60 lakhs to the milk- 
producers for the purchase of milch animals by the end of 1964-65. 

Dairy Co-operative Societies* : Schemes of organizing co-operative 
societies among persons dependent on agriculture for their subsistence, 
had been undertaken in the Third Five-Year Plan for supplying milk 
to the nearby urban centres, especially where Government milk supply 
schemes were operating. By the end of 1963-64, 31 such feeder or 
milk supplying societies were organized with a total membership of 
about 1.512 and a working capital of Rs. 2.47,550. These co-operative 
societies, on an average, supplied 2.115 litres of buffalo milk and 
575 litres of cow milk daily. The total incomings of these .soei li.’s 
up to 1963-64 were about Rs. 12 lakhs. 

For the purchase of milch cattle, G*njnmienl distributed a k):.in > 1 ' 
Rs. 2 lakhs among these soeielics. 

There is one co-operative milk supp!;. anion to which 2! s’:cn 
societie.s wcic afliliatcd in 1963-64. 

The daily oci.upa'.ion could be developed on large scale iS proper 
iinoem' is given to the fanners by providing improved cattle witli 
iiigb milk potency, veterinary aid, improvement of grazing la.od and 
transport facilities. 

Ikr. 3AT10N 

In the present context of acute food .shortage all over the 
country, the importance of assured water-supply to agiicuUure to 
achieve the goal of increased food production, hardly need:; any 
elaboration. The irregular and uneven rains prove the. major obstacle' 

* Ni’ic .—Based on District Statistical Abstract, Nasik district, 1962-63 and 
1963-64. 
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towards self-sufficiency in food production. Hence the importance 
of irrigation facilities in the agricultural pattern. Irrigation not only 
helps to increase food production but also enables to bring more 
barren land under wet crops and facilitates double cropping. 

The position of irrigation in the district in the last quarter of the 
19th century is described below:-- 

“ Irrigation, both from wells and from channels dependent on 
local rainfall, extends over more than 47,000 acres. It is pretty 
general throughout the plains especially in Baglan, Sinnar, Nasik, 
Chandor and Niphad. The cost for each acre varies according to 
circumstances from 2.v. to £ 10 (Re. 1 to Rs. 100). In Baglan it ranges 
from £ 6 to £ 7 lOr. (Rs. 60 to Rs. 75) the acre of sugarcane, 

and the produce in a year of cheap prices varies from £ 15 to £ 20 

(Rs. 150 to Rs. 2(K)). The chief watered crops are sugarcane, rice, 
wheat, millet, gram, udid, lentils, groundnuts, chillis, grapes, guavas, 
plantains and vegetables. The water channels belong cither to small 
or to large works. The small works, mostly under the Collector 
and managed by the people, are 906 weirs, bandharas, on the 

Godavari’s and Tapti’s tributaries; 274 of them are permanent and 
the rest are renewed every year; they water an area ol’ about 

37,000 acres. Most of these weirs were made by the villagers from 
fifty to 150 years ago. Some were built by private persons to whom 
rent-free lands were given in reward for their public spirit. Water 
rates on old irrigation works, estimated at the rate of not more than 
£ 1 (Rs. 10) an acre and consolidated with the land revenue, are 
paid whether the land is cropped or not. Government generally 
carry out petty repairs on these works at their own cost, but in 
some places the people have to pay for repairs. In most villages 
where there are canals, there is, under the headman, a hereditary 
officer called a channel-keeper, or patkari, who regulates the supply of 
water. Near new works the irrigated area is assessed every year at the 
rate of from 2s. (Re. 1) an acre for monsoon dry crops to 16.y. (Rs. 8) 
for perennial crops. I'hese rates apply to irrigation by flow ; only half 
as much is charged when the water has to be lifted. Well irrigation, 
though not separately asses.sed, is estimated to cost from 2s. to 6.s. 
(Re. 1 to Rs. 3) and sometimes as much as 16 j. (Rs. 8) an acre. 

Palkhed Canal; The large works,’ which are under the Public 
Works Department, arc the Palkhed canal in Dindori and Niphad, 
an entirely new scheme, the Vadali canal in Niphad, an old scheme 
improved and enlarged, and the Ojhar Tambat canal, also an old 
work in Dindori and Niphad. The Palkhed canal is supplied from 
the Kadva river. The weir and head works are of rubble masonry. 

' Tile details of the large Irrigation Works have been supplied by Mr. J. D. 

Ferguson, C. E., Executive Engineer for Irrigation, Nasik. 

Vf 4612—24a 
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The weir, which is twenty feet high at the centre and 800 feet long, 
is built on a rocky barrier in the river about twenty miles above its 
meeting with the Godavari. The canal, which is eleven miles long, 
lies on the right bank, and, with ten miles of side channels, commands 
an arable area of about 20.000 acres in nineteen Dindori and Niphad 
villages. The work was begun in 1868, but, on account of two accidents 
due to excessive floods, it was not opened till 1873-74. The total 
cost was £ 14,872 (Rs. 1,48,720). The discharging capacity at the 
head is sixty-three cubic feet a second. The river has a large and 
never failing supply for six months, and needs only to be aided 
during the other six months by storage to make the canal very popular, 
and, when the Vaghad reservoir, partly built as a relief work in 1878, 
is ready for use, irrigation will no doubt rapidly spread. 

Vadali Canal: The Vadali canal, an old work improved and 
enlarged, is also supplied from the Kadva river. The weir, 620 feet 
long and eleven feet high at the centre, is built on a rocky barrier 
near the village of Vadali, twelve miles below the weir of the Palkhed 
canal. The length of the old canal was 3i miles and the area 
irrigated 318 acres. The improvements, begun in 1866 and finished 
in 1868, included the raising of the weir nearly one foot, the 
widening of the canal at the head to carry nineteen feet a second, 
and its extension to a total length of 8^ miles, commanding .an 
arable area of 1,702 acres. Though it is more than enough during 
the rainy and cold seasons, the water-supply fails during the hot 
months. The total cost was £ 2,000 (Rs. 20,000). 

Ojhar Tambat Canal: The Ojhar Tambat canal, which was 
opened in 1873, is also an old work improved and extended. It is 
supplied from the Banganga, a tributary of the Godavari, and from 
the waste water of the Palkhed canal. The weir is 258 feet long 
and twenty-three feet high, and the canal, which is on the right bank 
of the river, is two miles long and commands an area of 1,405 acres. 
On this work £ 583 IZs. (Rs. 5,836) were spent by His Highness 
Holkar, and £ 192 (Rs. 1,920) by the British Government to whom 
it was handed over in coimection with certain territorial transfers. 

Vaghad and Khirdi Reservoirs; Besides these, the Vaghad and 
Khirdi reservoirs were begun in 1878 as famine relief works. The 
Vaghad reservoir, eighteen miles north of Nasik, is in progress, but 
the Khirdi reservoir, eight miles from Yeola, has been stopped tor 
want of funds. The Vaghad reservoir is designed to store rain water 
for the canals below. When the work is finished, it will consist of 
an earth dam across the Kolvan river, 4,160 feet long and ninety 
feet high at the centre. The dam will impound 625 million cubic 
feet of water within an area of 800 acres. Water, when required, 
will be let out by a masonry culvert and will flow along the channel 
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of the rii'er to the Palkhed, Vadali and Ojhar Tambat canals to aid 
their ' upply. The work will cost about £ 22,750 (Rs. 227,500) and, 
by a further expenditure of about the same amount, can be made 
of twice its present capacity. The design of the Khirdi reservoir is 
to biiikl an earthen dam, 2,465 feet long and forty-one feet high, 
across th.* "Narindi river, and to cut an open channel ten miles long 
leading lo a reservoir close to Yeola and watering the lands on 
its way The estimated cost is about £ 13,310 (Rs. 1,33,100). 

Godavari Project; The Godavari project has long been under the 
consitleration of Government, and is now likely to be matured as 
a sch. pu for irrigation on the right bank of the river from Nandur 
Madh tic'ihvar to Rahata in the Ahmadnagar sub-division of Nevasa. 
The '^cir will be of masonry, half a mile long and thirty feet high 
on a ri>;ky barrier in the river-bed, and the canal, which will be 
a hundod miles long, will protect an area of about 1,40,000 acres 
almosi wholly in that part of the Deccan, which is specially liable 
to sulF-cr from drought. Exclusive of storage works, the lowest 
probable ciast will be at the rate of £ 1 (Rs. 10) the protected acre. 

Bes dc i 5,334 wells used for drinking, about 12,397 wells are uscu 
for wnciiiig the land, and their number is yearly increasing. Of the 
whole numt'cr, about 1,180 are with, and 11200 without, steps. A good 
well tvat.’jrs from two to four acres and costs from £ 50 to £ 100 
(Rs. .*'00 t(i Rs. 1,000). The depth of water varies from six to thirty-two 
and averiige}; nineteen feet. Besides the large reservoirs mentioned 
above tiers; are about 140 small village reservoirs and ponds.*” 

Thi; p ime source of water-supply in Nasik district for agricultural 
purpoiC'. is wells. However, there has been quite remarkable progress 
as regunis irrigation facilities from rivers since the last few years. 
Artifi', ial tanks have also been constructed. There were 117 Govern¬ 
ment .mil 13 private canals in the district in 1971-72t which together 
irrigat.-<J ati area of 6,433 hectares in 1971-72. There were 65,632 
irrigatioi wells in use which irrigated 56,930 hectares of area in 
the s; nil year. The proportion of the average area irrigated in the 
district i; C'lily 11-8 per cent to the total area under cultivation. 

Oil are al.so used for irrigation purposes in the district. In recent 

years, there has been a considerable increase in the use of oil-engines as 
one ol ih; means of irrigation. In 1953-54, there were only 983 oU-engjnes 
in the distria. The number rose up to 6,229 in 1961-62 ; 7,550 in 1963-64 
and 2 ) 6 39 oil-engines and 12,330 electric pumps in 1971-72. 

Table No. 23 shows the taluka-wise sources of water-supply and the 
net are.j irrigated in 1953-54, 1958-59, 1963-64 and 1971-72. 

♦ Nrsik Oiitrict Gazetteer, 1883, pp. 93-94. 

t Sc.ni>-li»;;ciiiomic Review a-nd District Statistical Abstract, Nasik District, 
I9nM. 
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TABLE No. 23— Taluka-wise Sources of Water-slipply 

1958-59, 1963-64 


Talukn 


Siirgann 


Pcint 


Biiglao 


Veolii 


Kiilvan 


^falegaon 


Igiilpuri 


Chandor 


Nasik 


Sinnar 


>iiphad 


Nandgaoii 


Diiutori 


Gnvernment Canals Private Canals 



No. 

Mileage 

Net urea 
irrigated 

No. 

.Mileage 

Net area 
irrigated 

1953-54 . 




7 

5 

25 

1958-59 . 







1963-64 . 




3 


5 

1971-72 , 







1953-54 . 







1958-59 . 







1963-64 . 







1971-72 . 







195.3-54 . 

57 

72 

2,426 

63 

69 

290 

1958-59 . 

57 

72 

2.632 

63 

69 

152 

1963-64 . 

57 

72 

2,437 

23 

9 

25 

1971-72 . 

N.A. 

N.A. 

2.487 

N.A. 

N.A. 

1,005 

1953-54 . 


1? 

277 




1958-5!) . 


17 

422 

8 

4 

23 

1963-64 . 

2 

17 

95 




1971-72 . 

N.A. 

N.A. 

97 

N.A. 

N.A. 

5 

1953-54 . 

38 

67 

1,066 

15 

lU 

sso 

1958-59 . 

38 

63 

«2b 

25 

6 

30 

1963-64 . 

38 

(i3 

698 

25 

6 

27 

1971-72 . 

N.A. 

N.A. 

473 

N.A. 

N.A. 

84 

1953-54 . 

14 

.57 

3,120 




1958-59 . 

14 

57 

4.385 




1963-64 . 

14 

57 

4.321 

T 

1 


1971-72 . 

N.A. 

N.A. 

1,427 




1953-54 







1958-59 . 







I963-64 . 







1971-72 . 







195.1-54 . 

56 

9 

(v4| 

47 

4 

36 

1958-59 

56 

9 

813 

47 

4 

93 

1963-64 . 

60 

W 

1,144. 

18 

1 

16 

1971-72 . 

N.A. 

N.A. 

270 




1953-54 

42 

50 

1.233 




1958-59 

42 

50 

1.201 




1963-64 

42 

50 

1,791 




1971-72 

N.A, 

N.A. 

6,585 




1953-54 

56 

35 

1,584 

260 

20 

167 

1958-59 

56 

35 

1,690 

no 

IG 

158 

1963-64 

50 

35 

1.721 

20 

2 

68 

1971-72 

N.A. 

N.A. 

832 




1953-34 

30 

80 

2,689 

3 

7 


1958-59 

30 

80 

3.704 

3 

J2 

112 

1963-04 

.10 

80 

3,789 

23 

12 

68 

1971-72 

N.A. 

N.A. 

8.641 

N.A. 

N.A. 

5 

1953-54 







1958-59 

2 

■> 

42 




196.3-64 

n 


TO 




1971-72 







1953-54 

27 

20 

1,478 

100 

10 

139 

1958-59 

32 

20 

1,473 

35 

5 

56 

1963-64 

32 

20 

1,432 

35 

5 

32 

1971-72 

N.A. 

N.A. 

845 




1953-54 

.122 

407 

14,522 

495 

125 

811 

1958-59 

329 

403 

17,19.3 

311 

116 

628 

1963-64 

333 

407 

17,442 

149 

37 

243 

1971-72 

N.A. 

N.A. 

21,663 

N.A. 

N.A. 

1,093 


Disli icL Total 
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AND AHi'^ IRRIGATED IN NASIK DISTRICT IN iy53-54 
AND 10/1-72 


N./,. 
4,554 
4,yMi 
5,2*1 
N./ 
7,25! 
7.3Ir 
■^,45, 
N.A 
2.09, 
2.19 
:',62.i 
N.A 
5.464 
6,21 1 
10,81(1 
N.A 

25:, 

25: 

N.A. 

5-41.^ 

.5.22f 

5.*Ali 

N.A. 

.1,805 

4.086 

4,32.1 

N.A. 

6,419 

6,565 

6,947 

N.A. 

6,105 

(j,476 

<sK00 

N.A, 

2,*i93 

2/'93 

5,^44 

N.A. 

2.205 

2,476 

2.535 

N.A. 

46,595 

48,582 

58,695 

N.A. 


cn Wells 

Wells 

. 


— for 

Wells 

'•rl il. ca 

domestic 

not 1 

irntiilcd 

purposes 

in use 

2 

320 

24 

4 

332 

24 

II 

340 

24 

1 

451 

12 

11 

451 

12 

3 



f.:i6 

524 

396 

1.481 

54(1 

395 

:M7! 

540 

395 

4,845 

N.A. 

N.A. 

1,69^ 

388 

471 

::,(i44 

389 

392 

:,5?5 

391 

390 

^.-■4: 

N.A. 

N.A. 

IwSl 

93.1 

325 

1,116 

950 

300 

1,189 

966 

305 

5.404 

N.A. 

N.A. 

2.160 

4,600 

614 

2.7:I6 

3,635 

610 

5,262 

4,728 

610 

'.61.1 

N.A. 

N.A. 

SO 

531 

76 

'04 

542 

81 

1 14 

542 

81 

1T7 

N.A. 

N.A, 

.llYia 

677 

234 

:i.'h7 

689 

222 

i.0H2 

689 

220 

•1,9.14 

N.A. 

N.A. 


3,435 

370 

;;..149 

435 

320 

:;,589 

435 

320 

<,U2 

N.A, 

N.A. 

:,i3j 

98 

277 


104 

277 


120 

284 

Lii.i 

N.A. 

N.A. 


108 

2.50 

4,(1S() 

108 

178 

.5,490 

116 

158 

!2,;'26 

N.A. 

N.A. 

:v<> 

1,990 

692 

: ]94 

552 

23 

- t’. 'l 

700 

2.1 

:‘l7iy 

N.A. 

N.A, 

2 ^4^ 

1,005 

208 

J,58J 

1,005 

208 


1,005 

208 

4,212 

N.A. 

N.A. 

19.537 

14,609 

3,937 

:2,624 

9,732 

3,042 

:'>,469 

11.023 

3,030 

i;1.752 

N.A. 

N,A. 


(Areb in hectares) 


Net area 
irrigated 


No. of oif- 
engincR 
and electric 
pumps ' 


•I 4. 

72 

1 

i 2 I 

2^ 

‘95 

92, 

617 

1,473 

4,464 

65 

279 
649 

2,167 

23 

1J3 

457 

2,948 

1.37 

249 

2 , no 
5l9()2 
29 
5 

25 

280 
45 
94 

.*550 

2,797 

123 

242 

320 

1.732 

28? 

120 

563 

3.479 

105 

543 

838 

5,352 

*.2 

99 

272 

1,692 

20 

96 

268 

1,571 

99.1 

2,454 

7,550 

.11,019 
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In 1950-51. the area under irrigation was only 32.012 hectares. It 
increased to 64,197 hectares by 1961-62 and 1,11.627 hectares by 
1970-71. There has thus been an increase of about 71-3 per cent during 
the two decades ending 1970-71. 

Of the total area under wet crops, food crops accounted for 83-74 
per cent. Among food crops, wheat accounted for the highest per¬ 
centage, viz., 22-70 in 1959-60. 

Of the total area under cultivation. i.e.. 22,50,965 acres,' only 
5-5 per cent (i.c., 1,58,629 acres)^ was under irrigation in the year 
1961-62. Efforts to bring more land under wet crops are being made. 
Different major and minor irrigation schemes have been taken up 
during the five-year plans. The following statement shows their 
progress 1953-54 onwards : — 

Area in 00' acreii- 
Gross 

1953-54 ... 1203 

1956-57 ... 1475 

1960- 61 ... 1553 

1961- 62 ... 1586 

The following is the account of some of the irrigation projects in 
the district in 1965-66 : — 

Gangapor Dam: This earthen dam is situated near the village 
Gangapur, eight miles to the north-west of Nusik city. It is built on 
the confluence of the Godavari and the Kashyapi rivers. It is 12,500 
feet long, 145 feet high from the base and 30 feet wide. The first 
stage of this work was completed in 196! at a cost of Rs. 361-57 lakhs 
The second stage was completed in 1965-66. and supplementary work.s 
are still under construction. Its storage capacity is 7,200 million 
cubic feet with a catchment area measuring 138 square miles. It has 
two canals, viz., right bank canal and the left bank canal with a total 
length of 19 miles and 29 miles, respectively. The right bank canal 
commands a gross area of 11,000 acres and the left bank canal 
33,000 acres, respectively. 

Ginia Dam: The dam is built across the river Girna near Pan/;m 
village in Malegaon taluka. This is the biggest dam in the district. 
The catchment area of the dam measures about 1,826 .square miles. 
It iiTigates an area of about 1,06,000 acres much of which falls in 
Dhulia and Jalgaon districts. 

Zadi Earthen Dam: This dam is built near the village Zadi in 
Niphad taluka on Suki Nala at a cost of Rs. 7-969 lakhs. The 
catchment area of the tank is about 10^ square miles. It irrigates 

^ Sheti Marga Darshika, Nasik Zilla”. published by Zilla Parishad Nasik, 
in I96S. 

" District Statistical Abstract, Nasik District, 1962-63 and 1963-64, 
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about >40 acres of land. As the water-supply from this tank is 
insufficient, another bandhara built in masonry is constructed across 
the galot. mila and the water in it is diverted to the Zadi tank. The 
bandhara cc^st Rs. 95,000 approximately. 

Khadak (Izar Earthen Dam: This dam is constructed across the 
Vadal rtvei near the village Khadak Ozar in Chandvad taluka. The 
whole dam is earthen and built at a cost of Rs. 18-80 lakhs. It is 
expected to irrigate 4,000 acres approximately. More than 2,500 acres 
of land I lave already been brought under irrigation. 

Nandur Madluneshwar Project: Near the village Nandur- 
Madh neshw'ar, a bandhara has been built on the confluence of the 
Godawin and the Kadva rivers. However, most of the area in 
Ahmadn igar district is benefited by the project. It is one of the oldest 
irrigaiion fircijects in the district as the Nasik District Gazetteer of 1883 
also nates it mention of the project, viz., Godavari Project, as it was 
then citllsid. The project which was contemplated then was shortly to 
be takvsi up as an irrigation project. 

Mosani Right Bank Canal: A medium size bandhara has been 
con.st’ui-icd across the Mosam river near the village Vadel. The 
constiunion work of the bandhara and the amals was started iu 
1956-57 and aimpleted in 1962-63. The total outlay on this project 
was Ilf ;he order of Rs. 34,18,000. From the bandhara a canal, 
9 mile.s in length, and distributaries 12 miles long have been cons¬ 
tructed They together cover eleven villages and the area expected 
to be tir iuglnt under wet crop is 7,785 acres. The main crop irrigated 
by these canals is rice. 

Darna Dam : The project was completed in 1915-16. It envi.saged 
the construction of a gravity dam across the river Dama. about 
15 miL's south of Nasik city. Below the dam about 47 miles away 
is a p.cic-ufi weir at Nandur-Madhmeshwar from which two canals, 
viz., li^' Godavari left bank and the Godavari right bank, take off. 
The dam has a storage capacity of about 7,763 m.c.ft. 

The Ciodaivari left bank canal emanating from the above weir has 
a cuUurible area of 88,000 acres under its command which falls in 
Niphi’il ind Yeola talukas of Na.sik district and Kopargaon taluka of 
Ahm idnagar district. 

The Godavari right bank canal takes off from the Nandur-Madhme- 
shwai wair and is 69 miles long. It has a culturable area of 1.36,380 
acres urder its command. It falls in Niphad and Sinnur talukas of 
Nasik district and Koparg-aon and Shrirampur talukas of Ahmadnagar 
district 

Chankapar Project: The project was completed in 1911 at a cost 
of R.. [7,69,596. A dam is constructed across the Gima near 
Chankjpur village in Kalvan taluka. About 23 miles below the 
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Chankapur dam is a pick-up weir at Thengonde village in Baglan 
taluka. Two canals, i.e., the Girna right bank and the Gima left bank, 
take off from this weir. At present, the dam has a storage capacity of 
1,056 m.c.ft. 

The Gima left bank canal is 18-25 miles long. It lakes off from 
the Thengonde weir. It has an irrigable area of 23,000 acres all of 
which falls in Malegaon taluka. 

The Gima right bank canal al.so takes off from Thengonde weir. 
Its total length is five miles and has 1,500 acres under its command. 
The whole area is in Malegaon taluka. 

Waghad Dam: The project was completed In 1911. An earthen 
dam across the Kalvan river was constructed near Waghad village 
about 21 miles north of Nasik. The dam has a storage capacity of 
57 m.c.ft. 

About 15 miles below the dam there is a pick-up weir at Palkhed 
in Dindori taluka. The Palkhed canal takes off from this weir. There 
is another pick-up weir about 12 miles downstream the Palkhed 
weir at Vadali on the river Kadva in Niphad taluka. There is a third 
pick-up weir on the river Banganga near Ozar Tambal village. I hese 
together irrigate an area of 14,286 acres. 

Daraswadi Project: The scheme envisages the construction of 
an earthen dam across the Pimplad nala near the village Daraswadi 
in Chiindor taluka. The dam will have a .storage capacity of 175 m.c.ft. 
A right bank canal about 3-75 miles in length take.s off from the dam 
and is expected to irrigate about 1.250 acres in Chandor and Niphad 
talukas. A left bank canal about one mile in length takes off from 
the existing handhuru at Pimplad which is about 2^ miles away from 
the dam. The canal will have, under its command, 100 acres in 
Niphad taluka. 

The estimated cost of the project is Rs, 25,87.400 and the sclieme 
was expected to be completed by 1970. 

Besides, there are Parsul lank. Khirdi lank and Khadak tank and a 
number of other small tanks existing in the district. By the end of 1966, 
there were 26 major tanks in the district. In the First Five-Year Plan 
12 handhonis, in the second 7 handluinis and in the third 3 haiidliunis 
were built. They together irrigated an area of 1.250 acres In 
addition, one canal, five miles in length, and originating from the 
handhitra was built across the river Girna at Thengonde village. It 
irrigates an are.i of 1,500 acres. Moreover, there were 350 small 
handhuras of secondary importance under the control of Zilla 
Parishad. The Nasik Zilla Parishad h;td spent a sum of Rs. 26.68.000 
on the irrigation programme in the district by 1965-66. ■ v 

Percolation Tank : Due to deficiency in rains a number of wells 
used for irrigation are getting dried up. This has increased the 
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prcse 11 lici.rcily of water-supply in the district. In this context, the 
cons! iiclion of percolation Uinks has assumed pivotal importance. 
It helps maintain the sub-soil water-level at a reasonable depth in 
the Mciiiity of such wells. 

Rcilising: the magnitude of the problem the Nasik Zilla Parishad 
chalk ;i.f out an ambitious programme of constructing percolation tanks 
in differ Jilt parts of the district. It is proposed to construct as many 
as 2,'i(i latiks. The Zilla Parishad .spent about Rs. 5.80,000 in 1964-65 
on lilt- project. The construction of six tanks was completed and 
33 tank I 'Acre under construction by the end of 1964-65. 

Gi veinnient advanced loans to the tune of Rs. 3,80,000 for the 
consinutiori of new wells and to repair the old ones. As many as 
14 a r l onipressors and 6 boring machines were at work to help the 
consiriiclion of new wells. Government also granted loans to the extent 
of R^. 1,80,000 for the purchase of pumping sets. 

TiihU No. 25 shows the details regarding the major and medium 
irrig.i nn projects in the district as on 30th June 1972. 

T'ic lelow-given table shows the number of minor irrigation works 
and .licit iirigatcd by them in the district in 1971-72 : - 

TAHi.E No. 24- -Minor Irrigation Works rxcluding Wtli.s 
IN Nasik District (1971-72) 


Item 

.Amoimt 

Sinnher of works not in use — 


jii Zilla Parishad 

36 

[h) Slate 

... 

[c} Co-operative Societies 

16 

(6') Total 

57 

Mttniher of works in use — 


to) Zilla Parishad 

109 

i.fj) State 

8 

(<) Co-operative Societies 

13 

(if) Total 

130 

Mi’f area irrifiated {in hectares ^— 


(it) Zilla ParLshad 

4,293 

(/>) State 

623 

(i;) Co-operative Societies 

1,517 

(<f» Total 

6,433 





TABLE No. 25— Major and Medium Irrigation Projects in Nasik 
District as on 30th June 1972 
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) Total length (1) Construction The whole canal (1) R.B.C. 16 0. 19'2 .. (1) J. L. B. inain 

(in kilometres). 30 4. falls in Jalgaon (2) Left bank canal canal 16 -75. 

District. 1 - 6. 

(2) Remodelling 114. Jamda L. B. C. 56 (2) Dodi Branch 






(3)Palkhed Exten- Jamda J. R. B. C. 
tion beyond 32 km. 

iiiic. i_uvvcl (.iiitja 
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SEED SUPPLY 

Availability of improved varieties of seeds is one of the important 
factors that bring about an increase'in the agricultural production. The 
effect of such factors as irrigation facilities, manures and improved 
methods of cultivation on the agricultural production is favourable if 
improved seeds are sown. The improved seeds of different crops suitable 
to the tracts, therefore, are of great value, especially in view ot tiie 
present scarcity of food-grains. 

Government too has been making efforts at propagating the use ot 
improved seeds. However, it has met with partial rcspon.se Iroiu the 
farmers. A majority of them are still apathetic to the change. 
Government, on its part, has taken this partial failure as a challenge 
and is making vigorous efforts to meet it. Institutions like taluka 
seed farms have been established where improved seeds to be supplied 
to farmers are grown. Information as regards the use of such seeds 
is also given at these farms. Uplo the end of 1966, Government gave 
subsidy to the extent of Rs. 89,300 for growing improved seeds. 

There are 15 taluka seed farms with an area of 969 acres in 'he 
district. The Agriculture department has recommended the following 
improved strains of crops for the district : — 

Rice--EK-70. LK-248, Hybrid-HB-1. 

Bajri—Niphad-26/15. 

Tur~T/84. 

Wheat—Niphad-146, 345, 49. 81. 

Rabi Jowar—Ma1dandi-35/1. Hybrid lowar-CHS-l 

Cotton—Devi raj. 

Grapes .-Viabeshahi, Italian Eliquine, Selection 7. 

Gram—Chapha. 

Groundnut—Faijpur-l /5. 

Sugarcane -CP/419, co/740. 

The traditional ruotliod of obltuuing good s.:ed supply prevalcir, :■ 
the district i.s to preserve the good -.eeds irom iiic prtiduec i.i! orie 
season iV*r the next sowing .season. ! he sGle<.:led earheaJs of .he.d.tiiy 
and vigorous plants arc picked up at tlic time of harvest and .ire 
preserved for the ne.xt sowing season. I'hose who do not preserve, 
obtain .such good seed supply cither by exchange from those who 
preserve it or purchase from the Agriculture department of the Ziila 
Parishad, There arc some legistercd .seed-growers in the district who 
also sell good seeds to the farmers. 

The Ziila Parishad, on its part, is encouraging farmers to grow 
hybrid varieties of seed. The use of such seeds helps increase the 
production to a considerable extent. The Ziila Parishad also under¬ 
takes to supply hybrid varieties of seeds to the needy farmers. 
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Manures: Manures arc essential to maintain fertility of the soil. 
The land yields low returns after constant harvesting unless doses 
of manures are applied to it. Manures not only fill the void created 
by constant harvesting but also increase positively the agricultural 
production. However, the application of manures, especially chemical 
fertilisers, has to be accompanied, at least, by minimum water-supply. 

Fertilizers are of two kinds, viz., chemical fertilizers and green 
manures. The former include ammonium sulphate, ammonium nitrate, 
sodium nitrate, urea, potassium nitrate, etc. Compost manure, night-soil 
(sonkhat), cow-dung, farm refuse, etc. comprise green manures. 

In olden days chemical fertilizers were hardly known. The com¬ 
monest manure was the cattle-dung. The people used to store cow- 
dung in pits outside the villages, and it was allowed to rot. As many 
as forty cart-load were deemed sufficient for an acre of giirden land. 
However, the supply was always short, and was usually eked out 
by gathering rubbish, burning it on the fields and ploughing in the 
ashes. For sugarcane and other rich crops, hemp was sown and 
when the plants were two or three feet high, the land was ploughed 
and flooded, and the hemp, left for about 20 days to rot. formed 
an excellent manure. To enrich the land by sheep droppings, shepherds 
were encouraged to graze their flocks in the open field. For one 
hundred sheep for a night, the occupant used to pay as much as Rs. 2. 
Night-soil (sonkhat) was much used in and around Nasik. Nasik 
Municipality used to auction the rotted sonkhat. However, it was used 
where there was a good water-supply. Manures were used universally 
for early dry crops and infrequently for cold weather crops. 

The use of fertilizers in the district has increased considerably on 
account of the initiative of co-operative societies in supplying chemical 
fertilizers. Formerly, it was in the hands of Government department 
and authorised sales agencies. However, small land-owners, even 
now, find it difficult to apply manures due to insufficiency of indigenous 
manures and comparatively high prices of chemical fertilizers. 

In the third plan period 60,500 tomics of chemical fertilizers were 
distributed in the district. The compost manure prepared in rural area 
amounted to 3,36,000 tohnes and was applied to an area of 66,500 acres. 
In urban areas, 19,000 tonnes of compost manure was prepared and 
was used in 59,000 acres. In addition, green manuring was also en¬ 
couraged. It was practised by sowing tag seeds in June and burying 
their vegetative growth in the field, by means of a hoe. This added to 
the nitrogen contents of the soil. In the Third Five-Year Plan, green 
manuring was practised in 15,737 acres. 

Agricultural Research and Education: Agronomic research is of 
prime importiince for the planned development of agriculture. It is one 
of the fundamental pre-requisites of agricultural planning. Agricultural 
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research helps in devising the proper methods (rf intensive cultiva¬ 
tion, crop rotation, protection of crops from pests and diseases, 
mode of cultivation and use of improved seeds and manures. Hence, 
agricultural development and research should go hand in hand. 

In Nasik district, a number of agricultural research centres have 
been started. The details about the research centres existing in the 
district are furnished below: — 

Agricultural Research Centre, Nipfiad: This centre was started in 
1932, and is by far the oldest centre in the district. It has under its 
jurisdiction 65 acres of experimental farms. This centre has done 
valuable work in evolving pest-resistant hybrid varieties of wheat 
seed. The other commodities on which research is carried out are 
bajri, gram, fur, cotton, onion etc. 

Rice Research Centre, Igatpuri: This centre was started in 1941 
as a secondary research centre. It provides research facilities in rice 
cultivation as well as ragi and v«r/ cultivation. The centre has under 
its jurisdiction 35 acres of land where experiments are carried out. 

Sugarcane Research Centre. Lakhmapur (Taluka Raglan): This centre 
was started in 1940. It commands land admeasuring 60 acres. Improved 
strains of sugarcane arc evolved and distributed among the agriculturists. 

One more centre has been started at Lakhmapur where experiments 
on wheat are carried on. It commands an area of 13 acres. 

Vadner-Bhairava Research Centre {Taluka Chandvad): The 
centre is engaged in the research on pests and diseases of different 
crops and how they could be prevented or cured. 

Grapes Research Centre, Pimpalgaon Basvant: Nasik district is 
famous for grapes. To explore the possibilities of the development 
of grape cultivation, a research centre has been started recently at 
Pimpalgaon Basvant. 

Besides, there is one agricultural school at Malegaon and one soil 
conservation centre at Nasik where scientific training in soil 
conservation is imparted. 

Taluka Seed Farms: Taluka seed farms have been started in all the 
talukas. They evolve improved strains of seeds after research and 
experiment. Such improved seeds are multiplied and distributed among 
the farmers. These seed farms are located at the following places : — 


Location of the 
seed farm 

Taluka 

Location of the 
seed farm 

Taluka 

Makhmalabad 

... Nasik. 

Ycola 

... Yeola. 

Dindori 

... Dindori. 

Chandvad 

... Chandvad. 

Surgana 

... Surgana. 

Pimpri 

... Niphad. 

Sakora 

... Kalvan. 

Pimpalgaon Basvant Niphad. 

Lakhmapur 

... Salana. 

Musalgaon 

Sinnar. 

Llmarane 

Malegaon. 

Igalpuri 

... Igatpuri. 

Nandgaon 

... Nandgaon. 

Harsul 

... Peint. 
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Cot‘(m Development Scheme, Malegaon: The cotton development 
scheme i i implemented in the district through the Cotton Development 
Office- jxisted at Malegaon who guides and renders all possible 
help, [ectinical as well as material, to the needy farmers. In addition, 
there ;iri. tivo sub-divisional soil conservation officers who look after 
the work of prevention of the soil erosion. 

PESTS 

In ;fie I’cllowing pages an account of pests of different crops that 
are generally found in the district is given. The description of each 
pest ixrtiins to its nature, its occurrence and the nature and the extent 
of da n.ijie it inflicts : — 

Of I'enials : Of jowar : Jowar stem borer {Chilo zonellus, Swinh) : 
The cafe [pillars are dirty white with many spots on the body and with 
a brown head. The full-grown caterpillar measures about to 
in leniJtf. l lie moths are straw-coloured with forewings pale yellowish 
grey ha ng minute dots on the apical margin and white hind wings. 

The i: iteipillars bore inside the stems causing thereby the drying 
of thi: etfitral shoots culled “dead hearts” due to which reddening 
of stem, iuiJ leaves takes place. The extent of damage is about 4 
to 5 jxr cent. 

Crc iniif -^^hite eggs are laid on leaves in clusters which hatch in 
six d .vs Yimng caterpillars bore into the stems and remain there 
for three to four weeks, after which the full-grown caterpillars pupate 
in sin The pupal period is 7 to 10 days and the total period of 
the I fe cycle is 5 to 6 weeks. The pest hibernates as a larva in 
stubbles. The period of activity is from June to November. There 
are about four generations in a year. Summer jowar is frequently 
found btav.ly infested by this fiest. 

Bei 1 !' :iii internal feeder only preventive measures are found 
practii:;i ble und economic. The affected plants are pulled out along 
with Ihe [-.atcrpillars inside and destroyed promptly. After harvest of the 
crop stubbles are collected and burnt to destroy the hibernating larva;. 
The fodc p;i- lo be fed to cattle is cut into small pieces and then fed. 

Aniiy worms (Cirphis unipuncta): Full-grown caterpillars are 
1" to I " long, smooth, stout-bodied, dull greenish coloured with 
broad light coloured stripes running along its length on either side 
of the lv>dj. They are found in the central whorl of plants, or may 
remain inder stubbles around the plants in the soil. Moths are of 
two t I'Mi. One is brownish red with prominent spots on the anterior 
margin of ihc wings. The hind wings are pale in the middle with 
dark ip rdeis. The other is dusky brown with a dark medium tine 
and 1: ■ss pr:minent spots on the apical margin of the wings. A pest 

Vf -Ifii:—25 
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called swarming caterpillar, which is a little darker and with 
longitudinal bands, is also known to infest jnwar. Their habits and 
the control measures for them are identical. 

The caterpillars feed on leaves mostly at night, while during the 
day they remain hidden in the whorl or in the clods underground. 
They migrate from one field to another when their food is exhausted 
and hence the pest is called ‘"army worms". 

Round, greenish-white eggs are laid on central letives ni lvv(5 
parallel rows in batches which hatch in a week. Caterpillars feed on 
leaves from the margin inwards and hide in the control whorl of «he 
plant. In bad cases of attack, they completciv defoliate the plants, as 
they have the habit of feeding together. Their larval period is from 
21 to 28 days. Full-grown caterpillars descend to the ground for 
pupation. Their pupal period lasts from 8 to 10 days. The total period 
of their life cycle is five to six weeks. The pest is active from .fuiie 
to November. Kluirij crops suffer more from it than rabi crops for 
this reason. There may be a number of generations during a season, after 
which the in.sects hibernate in the pupal stage in the soil. The pest does not 
become abundant every year and it is observed that when a long dry spell 
follows a good start of monsoon, the pest assumes epidemic form. It 
shows a tendency to subside if heavy showers occur thereafter. 

The pest can be controlled by adopting the following measures : — 
(1) Collection of egg masses and their destruction, (2) If the tillack is 
l<xa.lised aiterpillars may be collected and destroyed, (3) After the 
liarvcst of the crop, the infested fields should be ploughed to expose 
pupte. Insecticidal measures have been found very efleclive. 5 per 
cent BHC or endrin dust, if properly dusted at the rate of 30 lb. per 
acre, successfully controls the pest. Dusting done in the evening if there 
is less breeze is more effective as the pest is a night-feeder. If water is 
easily available, 50 per cent BHC wcltable pe'wder may be used as 
a spray after diluting 1 lb. in 25 g-allons of water. About 80 to 100 
gallons of spray per acre arc needed to control the pest satisfactorily, 
depending on the size of the crop. 5 f>er cent BHC poison bail, when 
broadcasted in the evening, will al.so control the pest, in case of 
small-size crops like nachni, if it does not rain, and if the soil is dry . 

Hoppers and aphids (Pere^rinus maidis, Ashm. and Rhopalosiphwn 
maidis, F) : Delphacids {Pere;^rimts maidis, Ashm) r 1 aphids 
(Rhopalosiphmn maidis, F) are responsible for causing the sugary 
secretion on jowar locally known as chikta. It is quite severe 
especially on rabi jowar. Delphacids are wedge-shaped, greenish brown 
in colour with blackish spots on wings. 

Aphids—Adult is oblong and dark brown in colour having two 
projections called cornicles on the dorsal side of the abdomen. It is 
mostly found in the wingless stage. 
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Suji^ar;' Mcretion is seen on the leaves of the plant and also in the 
whor Hid ultimately the growing shoot of the plant is damaged and 
furthtir f;r(.)wth is checked. 

Thi; problem of sugary disease is still under investigation. How¬ 
ever. spraying with 0-02 per cent diazinon, thiometon, endrin or 
dusting with 5-10 per cent BHC dust at the rate of 20 lb. per acre 
help ill rctiucing the intensity of infestation of thc.se pests. 

Of 'wji i. Blister beetle (Zonabris pustntata) : The beetles are 
black with jellowish brown stripes across their wings and over an inch 
long lau iib'.iiit half an inch thick. Its other species arc smaller, about 
three li-i rtf ;; of an inch long and thin, with a light brown or greenish 
blue ilour. All of them have rather a soft body and their wings are 
also ihii than those of other beetles. The adult insect secretes an 
acid Mih^tance from its body and when crushed on the human body, 
it cai.isei a blister. The beetles feed on the pollen and petals of 
flowe ; rnd thus reduce the setting of grains. 

Th ‘ pc.st aft'ccts bajri. jowar, cucurbits and beans. Whitish eggs are 
laid i i I fa: soil in masses which hatch in about a fortnight. The larvae 
feed on eggs of grasshoppers laid in the soil; the beetles emerge 
from ptJ|5n: itnd remain active from August to December. They eat 
pollen .itid thus affect the setting of grains in the earhead. 

Prevei five measures exmsist of collection of beetles by means of 
hand II.I and their destruction. They are also attracted to light, so 
that igl 1 traps may be u.sed. However, insecticidal mea.sures yield 
more suiisfactory results, 5 per cent BHC dust is effective against this 
pest t (lusted propierly at the rate of 20 lb. per acre. 

Of u hi'o/.- Wheat stem borer (Sesamia inferens. Wik .)The 
full-f d :aterpillar is about one inch long, flesh-coloured, smooth with 
a bla:l> lietid and dark spots on the body. Each dark spot bears 
a ha r They are found inside the stems of the affected plants. The 
moth:, ire small and are straw-coloured. Their forewings have 
a mu giiial dark line and the hind wings are white. 

Th.- jr.-sl causes damage to maize in the dry weather and sometimes 
wheal ir 'winter. 

Th. '■ itei'i^illar bores inside the stem thus causing the drying of the 
centr, 1 .liocis then called “dead hearts”. While entering the shoot, 
the iniial feeding of the caterpillar on the whorl gives rise to 
numtrois holes on the leaves which develop later. Drying of the 
plant ofi;eit leads to reddening of stems and leaves. 

Cr. an y white eggs are laid in clusters inside the leaf sheaths of the 
stem.', riii; young caterpillars after hatching enter the .stem and 
gradially kill the central shoot of the plant, thus creating dead hearts. 
If th,: plants are grown up, the earheads are also liable to damage. 
The ,ai(:rp)illars grow about an inch long and pupate inside the stem. 

V£ k i:)5<z 
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The total period from the egg stage to the adult stage is 6 to 7 weeks 
and this period may be prolonged in the cold weather. 

Being internal feeders, only preventive measures are found 
practicable and economic. They are as follows :—(1) In the early stage 
of infestation, the stems of plants showing “ dead hearts ” are pulled 
out along with the caterpillars and destroyed promptly. (2) After the 
harvest of the crop, the stubbles are collected and burnt so as to 
destroy the hibernating larva. (3) After harvesting the crop, wheat 
stalks which are used as fodder are stored in the form of cut fodder. 
The pieces of cut fodder should measure about half an inch to three- 
fourth inch bits. Chemical measures have not yet proved effective. 

Or paddy: The swarming caterpillar {Spodoptera muurita, linisd) : 
Full-grown catteipillars measure IJ" to 14" long and are dark greenish 
with slight yellow tinge. They can readily be distinguished from other 
caterpillars by the presence of white longitudinal dorsal stripes along 
their length of body. The head is dark and well chitined. 

Immediately on hatching, the caterpillars feed on grasses or young 
paddy seedlings. They are active only at night, and during the day 
they hide in leaf sheaths or leaf whorls or in soil if it is not flooded. 

Two hundred to three hundred eggs covered with greyish hair are 
laid in masses. They hatch in 7 to 8 days. 'I'he caterpillars on hatching 
start feeding on leaves mostly at night and become full-grown in 
about two weeks. Then they pupate in earthen cells generally in soil. 
The period of their life cycle is 40 to 50 days. They have a habit of 
migrating and hence they ravish field after field in a short time. More 
than one generation is found in a season. The pest is known to 
multiply when there is a long break in rains after an initial good start. 

Preventive measures include protection of seed-beds by deep 
trenching with steep sides and hand collection of egg masses and 
their destruction. The caterpillars hide during the day-time under 
clods, so trapping them under planks or small bunches of dry grass 
may be tried. Dragging a rope across the field may be resorted to 
after flooding the affected fields so that caterpillars in the leaf sheaths 
and whorls drop into the water. After the harvest of the crop, the 
affected fields should be ploughed to expose the pupie. 

The pest can also be successfuly controlled by dusting 5 per cent 
BHC at the rate of 20 to 30 lb. per acre. The dusting if done in the 
evening will give better control as the caterpillars come out to feed 
at night. Where rains are frequent, spraying BHC water-dispersible 
powder by diluting 5 lb. of 50 per cent BHC in 100 gallons of water 
can be tried. Sixty to 100 gallons of spray per acre should be used for 
effective control. 

The rice case worms {Nymphula depunctalis, Guen) : The moths 
are 4" in length with a wing expanse of I 4 ". They are delicate and 
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white with pale brown and black markings. Full-grown caterpillars 
are gieciiish white, long and semi-aquatic and generally feed on 
foliage inside tubular cases formed of pieces of paddy leaves. 

Paddy and some grasses suffer from this pest The caterpillars cut 
the jradily leaves into short lengths, construct tubular cases and 
remain i aside while feeding. 

Tinr are laid on the tender leaves. On hatching, the 

caterp liars cut the paddy leaves into short lengths, construct tubular 
cases :i id ire main feeding inside the small rolls and there become full- 
grown 1 hey pupate inside the tubular ca.ses or rolls. Their detailed 
life hino y has not yet been investigated. 

Pre' i.nlive measures include removal and destruction of the tubular 
cases iluig with the caterpillars. In the early stages of the crop before 
flower ii.ii j'ojpe-dragging may be tried to dislodge the caterpillars after 
flooding ‘.he infested field and putting into it a little crude oil. 

Ins*HI .’ides recommended for the blue beetle and hispa will also 
contre-: I he pest to some extent. But one part of pyrethrum extract in 
600 p in.s ol' water or 0-375 per cent DDT spray obtained by mixing 
7 to 1’ 111. of 50 per cent water-dispersible powder in 100 gallons of 
water ha-, shown better results. 

Of pulses;: Grant pod borer (Heliothis armigera obsolatd) : The 
moths ur: stout, light yellowish brown, with a wing expanse of 11". 
The forcwirgs are pale brown with some black dots and the hind 
wings ari. liahter in colour with smoky dark margins. The caterpillars 
are grei.-! isli with darker broken grey lines along the sides of the 
body, i hey are IV' to 2" in length when full-grown. 

The I f ,:ed on tender foliage and young pods. They make holes in the 
pods ini eat the developing seeds by inserting the anterior half 
porlio o’ their body inside the pods. 

The pe h afects gram, cotton, tomato, peas, tobacco, gmjn. safflower, 
etc. 

Shiriiie greenish yellow eggs, spherical in shape, are laid singly on 
the tender piarts of plants and they hatch in about 6 or 7 days. On 
hatch!I ll the caterpillars start feeding on tender leaves and shoots .and 
as the' grtiv/. they bore into the pods and eat the developing grains 
inside, l liey become full-grown in 14 to 15 days and descend to the 
grountl II d aupate in earthen cocoons in the soil near the plants. Their 
pupal x’l iod lasts from one week to a month. The pesi is active from 
Novembc! to March. 

Preventive measures include hand-picking of caterpillars and their 
destrui tiori in the early stages of attack. Thorough ploughing after 
harvesiing the crop in order to expose pupa' is also often resorted to. 
The p.-st c,in be controlled by 0-2 per cent DDT spray obtained by 
dilutioit 1 lb, of 50 per cent watcr-dispersible DDT powder in 25 
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gallons of water. About 60 to 80 gallons on a young crop and 100 
gallons on a grown-up crop are generally required. 

Of Tur: Tur plume moth (Exelustes atomosa): The full-grown 
caterpillars are about V' long, greenish brown in colour and arc fringed 
with short hair and spines. They bore into green pods and feed on the 
developing seeds. 

Minute eggs are laid singly on the tender shoots, leaves, flowers or 
pods which hatch in about 5 days. On hatching, the caterpillars first 
scrape the surface of pods and gradually cut holes and thrust their 
heads into pods and feed on seeds and become full-grown in about 
four weeks’ time. They pupate on the pod surface or even in the 
burrows of infested pods. Their pupal period lasts for two weeks’ time. 
The pupae are also fringed with short hair and spines and arc often 
liable to be mistaken for larv;c. The total period of their life cycle is 
about seven weeks. 

Preventive measures are the collection of caterpillars by shaking 
shoots and pods in small trays containing water mixed with kerosene 
and non-cultivation of leguminous crops in the same fields in 
successive years. The insecticidal measures given under the gram pod 
borer may be tried with advantage. 

Of sugarcane: The sugarcane stem borer (Cliiloirca infus- 
catellus, S) : The adult moth is greyish brown or straw-coloured 
and measures about 1 \" when its wings are spread out. The lower wings 
are greyish while and the palpi are pointed forward. The newly-hatched 
larva: is somewhat greyish in colour, having a dark head and 
a translucent body with spots and hair. The tiny spots develop into 
spines. A fully-developed larva measures about 1^" and is greyish 
white in colour. The body is often covered with dark marks, having 
tubercules and short seta on them. 

In Maharashtra Slate, it is generally a [rest of sugarcane only but 
in other States it has been observed on maize and bajri as well. 

Ihe pest is mainly injurious to young cane. The caterpillars enter 
the plants from the side at ground level, by making holes in the stalk 
and may bore cither downwards or upwards or both ways. Thus, the 
central shoots dry up, causing ” dead hearts ” which is a characteristic 
sign of the presence of the pest within the plants. A dead heart can 
easily be pulled out. 

Oval, scale-like, whitish eggs are laid overlapping each other on the 
under-surface of leaves by the side of the mid-rib. The egg-stage lasts 
for 3 to 5 days. The newly-batched calerpilhir enters the cane near 
the eye at ground level and later tunnels as far as the roots. Some¬ 
times the borer is found to migrate from the roots to other tillers. 
The larval stage lasts for about a month and before pupation, it bites 
a round hole into the cane above ground level which is covered by 
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a silken membrane from where the moth can escape. The pupal stage 
lasts about a week and the entire life cycle is completed in about 
a month and a half. There are about eight generations in a year. 

The controlling measures of the pest include—(1) removal of affected 
plants having “ dead hearts ” right from the ground level, ensuring 
that the larvae or pupa has come out in the portion removed and 
feeding the same to the cattle or burying them deep in order to 
prevent further development, has been tried with success ; (2) early 
planting in November or December in the case of plant cane and late 
planting in August or September in the case of Adsali cane will help in 
minimising the infestation, as the pest is less active during these months ; 
(3) trichorgamma parasites may be released at the rate of one lakh 
of parasites per acre in three instalments at an interval of a fortnight 
in the infested field. This has not given satisfactory control, but the 
cheapness of this method attracted much attention; (4) light 
earthing up of cane will prevent the emergence of the moth by closing 
the holes with mud. 

The sugarcane top shoot borer (Scirpopluiga nivella. F) ; The 
moth is creamy white in colour having a wing span of a little 
over an inch when spread out and with orange hair-like structures 
at the tip of the abdomen of the female. The first pair of the wings 
of certain males has a single black spot on eacli' wing. Fully-developed 
caterpillars measure about 1 inch to If inches in length and are 
yellowish white in colour. 

'I his is a very serious pest of sugarcane that breeds throughout the 
year and is capable of attacking cane at a later stage. The newly- 
hatched caterpillar enters first the mid-rib of the leaf and bores down¬ 
wards into the shoots from the top. As a result of such feeding, the 
central shoot dries up in a characteristic way, which later results in 
giving off side-shoots which form a bunchy (op. The punctures on 
the leaves and the death of the central shoot and the bunchy top are 
the characteristic effects of this pest. 

Eggs are laid on the under-surface of lettves in groups consisting of 
35 to 40 eggs, which are covered with brownish hair-like structures 
and hence are clearly visible. The newly-hatched caterpillar, after 
remaining for sonic time on the leaves, enters the shoots through 
the mid-rib of the leaf. 1 he caterpillar feeds as it travels downward. 
A fully-developed larva measures 1 inch to I f inches and before pupa¬ 
tion. it prepares silken membrane from which the moth can escape. 
The pupa is found in the larval tunnel. The egg-stage continues for 7 to 
10 days from which the moth on emergence starts laying eggs within 
2 to 4 days of its life time. 

Mechanical methods such as mass collection and destruction of egg 
masses and removal of affected {ffants. harvesting the crop by digging 
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out the Stump, and light earthings up during the early stages of the 
crop are the only effective measures known so far. Conservation of 
egg parasites with the help of special boxes can be tried. Chemical 
measures have not yet proved successful. However, for effective 
control of the shoot borer in general, the following measures arc 
recommended :— (i) The crop should be harvested by digging out the 
stump and not by cutting at ground level. (//) A large-scale campaign 
to collect and destroy the egg masses of the top shoot borer should 
be carried out. (Hi) Two light earthings up should be given during the 
early stages of the crop. 

The sugarcane leaf-hopper of pyrilla (PyriUa SP.): The adult 
pyrilla bug is a straw-coloured insect, with two pairs of pointed 
wings folded roof shaped on the back and with its head extended 
like a beak which is quite readily visible. The young nymphs that 
hatch out from the eggs are pale brown in colour, having a pair of 
long characteristic processes covered by wax. They are active and are 
found in large numbers on cane. 

Its host plant is mainly sugarcane but adults are sometime.s lound 
in small numbers on jowar and maize. 

The nymphs and adult bugs suck the sap ol cane leaves from die 
lower surface, as a result of which the leaves lose lurgidilv. begin to 
wither and ultimately get dried up. The bugs secrete a honeydew-like 
substance that spreads on the leaves on which a black fungus develops. 
As a result of pyrilla damage, the sucro.se content of the juice is reduced 

Pale greenish-yellow eggs are laid in clusters of 2 to 4 or 10 to 60, 
generally on the under-surface of leaves and between the detached 
leaf sheaths and the stem. The eggs are covered with white cottony, 
waxy filaments. They hatch out within a week into tiny hoppers 
that start sucking the sap of leaves. The nymphs become adult bugs 
within 50 to 60 days. Egg-laying continues from April to November. 
The pest is active during July and August. 

The controlling measures include—(1) collection and destruction of 
egg masses and crushing the egg masses between finger on the leaves 
is found to be a convenient method of control, and (2) stripping off 
the lower leaves to remove the eggs laid in the leaf sheath was a methtxi 
recommended for a long time. Now. however, insecticides arc used. 

Ehisting the crop with 5 % BHC at the rate of 30 to 40 lb. and 
50 to 60 lb. per acre in the pre and post monsoon periods respectively, 
destroys both the nymphs and the adults. This method is now widely 
used. 

Spraying 012 to 0-25 % BHC or 0-25 % DDT at the rale of 30 to 
50 eallons per acre for young cane during the pre-monsoon period 
and over 100 gallons during the post-monsoon period also gives 
considerable relief. The quantity to be used depends on growth of canc 
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and enough quantity should be used so as to cover the entire crop. 

Of oil seeds; Groundnut aphids : These are small, black, soft-bodied 
insects found on the lower side of leaves and are generally inactive. 

It is a very important pest as it reduces the vitality and yield of 
plants by sucking the sap and also acts as the vector of a serious 
virus disease commonly known as “ rosette ” of groundnut. 

The pest is of sporadic occurrence in most parts of the State, but 
in Khandesh it frequently takes form of an epidemic. 

The life history of this pest is similar to that of safflower aphid, 
but the species becomes abundant in the kharif season. 

The control measures are the same as those for aphids on safflower. 
10 % BHC dust also gives some relief. 

Of sesamum: The pests of sesamum are the gall fly, the sphinx- 
caterpillar and the pod-sucking bug. 

Gall fly (Aspondylia sesami Felt) ; The adult is like a small 
delicate mosquito, while the larval stage is legless and the larva 
remains inside the gall. 

The maggots are found inside the young flower buds and the 
irritation causes gall formation and interferes with the process of pod 
formation. Consequently, the bud withers without bearing fruit. 

The pest is found in most parts of the State. It. however, often 
appears in Chanda district. 

It is a specific pest of sesamum and is not yet observed on other 
crops. The eggs are laid on flowers and the maggots feed on the contents 
of the flowers and then develop into pupte. They emerge as adults 
which resemble mosquitoes. 

Insecticidal measures are not worked out yet. Hence, we have to 
resort to preventive measures. These are ; no stray plants should be 
allowed to grow in the otf-season so as to avoid giving rise to conditions 
favourable to the breeding of this pest, and all infested buds should be 
scrupulously clipped and de.stroyed. 

Of safflower: Aphid {Dactynotus atrthami H.R.L.) ; The aphids 
are tiny black, soft-bodied insects, usually found on the lower side of 
leaves and on tender shoots. Initially they feed on stems and young 
shoots. 

They suck the sap from the tender parts of plants and thus reduce 
the vitality of the plants. 

The pest affects safflower, niger, dahlia, aretotis and calliopsis. 

These are found throughout Maharashtra State, wherever safflower 
is grown. 

They are tiny, black, soft-bodied insects with a sucking type of 
mouth-parts. They are viviparous and a single apterous female gives 
birth to 8 to 22 young ones called nymphs per day. The nymphs pass 
through four moults before reaching the adult stage. The duration of 
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this life-cycle lasts from 7 to 9 days. During its latter part, some winged 
individuals are produced in mo.st species of aphids. 

The controlling measures are the same as in case of groundnut 
aphids. Treatment with 3% thiometon, 5% malathion and 1% endrin 
dusts at 20 lb. per acre have also given encouraging results. 

Of chillis : Thrips and mites ; These pests suck the cell sap 
due to which leaves get badly curled. It is lixally known as chnniu 
niurda disease. The extent of damage is about 2> per cent and the pest 
is considered to be a major one. 

0-2% BHC sulphur is found to be a very effective control. 0 02% 
endrin wettable sulphur (1:1) or 0 02 diazinon or 0-025% dieldrin 
sulphur (1 : 1) is also found to be equally effective. 

Of cotton : Spotted boll worm (Euriasfahia. S. Earias inxiilanti. B) and 
Pink bollworm (PectinoiJliora :^ossypiella, S) : The adults of the for¬ 
mer have pale while upper wings with a greenish band in the middle 
while the adults of the latter have the upper wings completely greenish. 
The caterpillar.s of both the species, however, are brownish white and 
have a dark head and prothoracic shield. 

They have a number of black and brown spots on the body. The 
lully-fed larva: measures about 3/4" in length. The other bollworms 
are pink in colour with brown heads. 

The moth of pink bollworm is about t" across wings and is dark 
brown in colour. The first segment of the antenna has 4 to 6 stiff 
hairs and the palps are long and curved upwards. Caterpillars when 
full-grown measure 3/4" long and are pink in colour with a brown 
head. 

In the case of spotted bollwonns. the caterpillars bore into the 
growing shoots of the plants in the initial stage of the crop. Later on 
when the flower buds appear the larva; bore into them and then enter 
in the bolls by making holes which are plugged with cxcreUt. '('he 
infested buds iind bolls open prematurely. 

The caterpillars of the pink bollworm, on the other hand, never 
attack the shoots. They feed inside the bolls and mtikc them drop 
down. The pest is more harmful to American cotton varieties than 
to the Indian ones. As the caterpillars bore the b»dls, the ciUry 
holes get closed and it becomes difficult to spot out the affected bolls 
until such bolls drop down. 

Eggs are laid singly on leaves, flower buds, bracts, bolls etc. They 
hatch within 4 to 6 days. Larval period in case of spotted bollworms is 
9 to 16 days depending upon the climatic conditions -and pupation takes 
place inside the silken cocoons outside the bolls in which stage it 
remains for 8 to 14 days. The total period of a life-cycle is about 
22 to 35 days. The pest is active from July to November. 

In case of pink bollworms, the caterpillars on hatching feed on 
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developing flowers, seed or lint. The larval period usually is about 
3 to 4 \/eeks but some of them remain dormant in the seeds for 
a predy long time for the perpetuation of the species. Pupation 
generally takes place inside the bolls or in the soil in silken cocoons 
from v,hiL'h moth cmcrge.s after about 10 days. The pest is active 
from July to December while the winter .season is passed in the 
larval M:.ge, 

lltc L Mitrolling measures of the pest include ; (/) Removal and 
destnitliC'n of stubbles to check carry-over of the pests to the next 
season. destruction of all the malvaceous plants growing in the 
season vhich serve as alternate hosts for the pest, («>) fumigation of 
seed ncf^rc sowing with carbondisulphide at the rate of 2 o^, per 
15 Clinic feet or heating seed at 145° F. to destroy the hibernating pink 
bolUi>rr i ItirviE, (iv) quick removal and destruction of the affected 
plant p itts in the early stage of (he pest incidence, (v) six dustings with 
10 % DDl' 2 % lindane 40 % sulphur mixture or with 1 % endrin dust, 
(v/) s s - prayings at fortnightly intervals with 1 oz. of 20 % E. C. endrin 
in 41 ) yalUms of water starting from a month prior to flowering. 

Ri i! co'ion bug (dysdenus cinnuknus, Fabr.) : The adult is 
aboil I I alt’ an inch long. It is bright red with eyes, scutcllum and 
ante: IIa coloured black. 'Fhey have series of white transverse bands on 
the ''(.'Eitra' .side of their abdomen. The nymphs resemble the adults 
in c« I' lir bin are wingle.s.s. 

Tl c adults and nymph.s suck plant-gap and greatly impair the 
vital !' of ihe plant. They al.so feed on the seeds and lower their 
oil-c.iriicnl. Due to the excreta of these insects, the lint is spoilt. 

Tlu- female lays rounded bright yellow eggs in a mass on the 
soil near liie plant. Ihe eggs hatch in six to seven days. The nymphs, 
whii. Ii ire. bright red, pass through six inslars in 30 to 35 days before 
real isniii the adult stage. Tlie total period of their life-cycle is 
about -is 10 eight weeks, but in winter the pest hiberntiic.s in the 
adult -lagc The pest is active from October to February. 

1 h: adults and nymphs can be collected in large numbers by 
sha!.:u!. tbcni in a iray containing little kerosene oil added to 
ordin.iiy ivaier. In case the pest becomes serious, which rarely 
haf p iis, die crop may be treated with 5% BHC. 

.I:is..i.l-i (Empodsca dcvaslans. Dist. : ['he adult is wedge-.-;h;;pcd 
;ib( at 2 nmi. long and pale green in colour. The front ivings have 
a I'l-ici. .'.pot on their posterior parts. The nymphs are wingless and 
arc leijnd in large numbers on the lower surfaces of leaves. They 
wa'k diagonally in relation to their body. Both the nymphs and 
adi hs suck the cell .sap from the leaves as a result of which the 
lea ruargin turns yellowish and in case of excessive infestation 
eti.-l ilioii and drying up of leaves followed by stunted growth are senn 
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About 30 eggs are laid at a time by the adult female in the tissue 
of the leaf vein. The eggs hatch in 4 to 11 days. The nymphal stage 
remains from 7 to 21 days during which the nymphs moult five times. 
The entire life-cycle is completed in two to four weeks. The pest is 
particularly active during the monsoon season. 


5% DDT dust mixed with an equal quantity of sulphur at the 
rate of 15 to 20 lb. per acre is known to be effecUve. However 
the use of DDT alone should be discouraged, as many times it leads 
to e.\cessive increase in aphide or mite population. DDT and sulphur 
mixture should not be used for Indian or Asiatic cotton, as sulphur 
scorches these varieties severely. 0-2% spray of DDT 50% (w/d) 
and sulphur (w/d) is very effective against jassids. 4 oz or oz 

of endrm per acre or 0 01% to 0 02% parathion are also effe"ctive 
against this pest. 


Aphids (Apim f-ossypii Glover) : The adult is oblong about 1 mm. 
long and dark yellowish green in colour. It is mostly found in the 
wingless stage. 

Ihe nymphs and adults suck the cell sap from the leaves due to 
which the leaves turn yellowish and dry. The alate and apterous 
forms reproduce parthenogenetically and viviparously. A single 
apterous female gives rise to 8 to 22 young ones per day, called 
nymphs. They pass through four moults before reaching the adult 
stage. The duration of their life-cycle is 7 to 9 days. 

The pe.st can be effectively controlled by spraying with nicotine 
sulphate at the rate of 1 lb. in 80 gallons of water with 5 lb of 
soap. Spraying with pyrethrum extract in the proportion of one part 
in 1,000 parts of water also gives satisfactory results. Nearly 80 to 100 
gallons of spray are required per acre. For control of aphids DDT 
should not be used as it may not only kill them but may al.so lead 
to their increase. BHC is somewhat effective but the kill obtained 
is les^s than that with such compounds as nicotine sulphate and 
pyrethrum extract and may be u.sed if others are not available. It is 
leatively cheaper. 2 oz. of endrin per acre or 001% to 0-02% 
parathion is also effective against cotton aphids. 

Mealy bugs {FcrrisUwa virf>ata, Ckl!) ; The adult female is pale 
y-ellow m colour and its body is covered with white meal and glossy 
threads. Its average length is 2-6 to 3 mm. Newly-hatched nymphs are 
light yellow in colour. Male is rarely winged. Adults and nymphs are 
seen congregating on the lower surface of the leaves and shoots of 
cotton plants. 


Both the adults and nymphs suck the juice of the leaves and tender 
shoots, with the result that the plant gives a stunted and whitish 
appearance. The feeding also caases curling and chlorosis. 

The pest also affects cashew, cacao, azaleas, jute, lantana aculeate. 
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soyabean, avocado, cofiFee, pepper, croton, acalypha, ferm, colocasia, 
gladiolLi', eranthemum and tuberose. 

The lomtlc reproduces parthenogenctically. The eggs hatch in 
about I‘> 29 minutes. Female undergoes 3 nymphal instars, while 
a ma]'. has 4 nymphal instars. Total nymphal period lasts for about 
18-19 cla>s and the total life-cycle from egg to the oviposition lasts 
for 42-.''6 days. The pest is active from June to October. 

Spr; yiiig with 1% fish oil rosin soap. 003% diazinon or parathion 
and 0 Id'jf, nialathion helps in reducing the pest infestation. 

Mite.s [Eriophes gossypii. Bank) : Eggs are creamy, spherical and 
semi-t 'anslucenl and the larva is flesh-coloured with three pairs of 
legs, ft undergoes 3 months before reaching the adult stage. Adults 
are m nute vdth an oval body and four pairs of legs. They are usually 
found or the lower surface of leaves. 

Tht lymphs and adults usually feed on the lower surface of the 
leaves , '".s a result they become silvery white and ultimately dry up. 
In cii'o of severe infestation complete defoliation of plants is 
causeil. 

It IS .i fKiiyphagous species. However, castor, bhendi and cotton are 
the ii iifxirlt.nt ho.st plants. 

'Hi.. I( male lays about 10-100 eggs singly on leaves which hatch in 
4-7 cavi. Nymphal stage lasts for 6-10 days. Total life cycle is 
comp end ia 3-4 weeks. Generally the adults live for 10-30 days. 

Sprajing of 0-05% aramite. 0-03% dichlorobenzilic acid (akar) 
and t'-OI % parathion and 0-2% sulphur effectively controls the pest. 

Of grapM* : Flea beetle or udadya beetle {Scelodonta strig- 
collis M.) ; The adult is a small, coppery-brown beetle measuring 
aboul ! '3" in length, with three prominent circular patches on each 
of th,' upper wings which are hard. The larva is a small, dirty white 
grub. m.“asiiring about 1/3" in length usually found in the soil. 

Alihojigh it is singularly monophagous, feeding on grapes only, it 
is f( iiti;l .‘itjmetimes to scrape the lower surface of the leaves of 
pangiini 

Early in. April or in October when the grape-vines are pruned and 
the bud;; lx;gin to sprout, the adult beetles bore into the sprouting 
buds t.iid eat them completely without allowing them to develop. 
Thei ■ f :eding on mature leaves creates elongated holes on the leaf- 
blad , giving it a shot-hole appearance. The grub is a root-feeder but 
does lil t do serious damage to the root system. 

Tl c female beetle deposits eggs under the bark of the vine. The 
egg itLijic bists for 3 to 7 days. On hatching, the grubs fall down into 
the 11 , t zone and start feeding on the roots. The larval stage may 
last li nn fi to 6 weeks, after which the grubs pupate in an earthen 
cell, in mi which the adult beetle emerges within a week. 
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Two to three applications of spray containing 4 lb. of SU % 
wettable DDT powder in 100 gallons of water, given at fortnightly 
intervals after pruning in October or April, have been found to be 
very effective in controlling this pest. 

Grape mite {Oli!>nnychus manaijerns, R and S) : Mite is one of 
the non-insect pests mainly differing from the insects that it has got 
four pairs of legs and body is divided into cephalothorax and abdomen 
and pre.sence of chelicerte. It is mainly having three stages of develop¬ 
ment, viZ; larva, protoimmph and dcutonymph. 

Eggs are dirty white and spherical in shape, red eye spots are seen 
when the egg is about to hatch. Larva is somewhat splierical in shape 
slightly creamy in colour when freshly emerged having 3 pairs of legs. 
It varies from pale creamy to greenish in colour. It undergoes 3 
months before becoming adult. Adult is minute creature with an (wai 
body and four pairs of legs. They are usually found on the lower 
surface of the leaves. 

Heavy infestation of the pest is observed on the upper surface of 
the leaves. Usually webbing and brown patches arc noticed in initial 
stage of infestation, the infestated leaves ultimately dry and drop. 
Extensive mottling of tender leaves is al.so seen, while attacked 
berries become dark brown and drop down prematurely. 

Single female lays about 31 eggs on an average. Hatching period 
varies from 6 to 14 days. Young ones moult thrice. Hie adults live 
for 8 to 14 days. A generation is completed in 14 to 24 days. 

Treatment with 0 03 % curbophenothion (thrithion) was found to be 
most effective against the pest. 

Thrips (Rhipiphotoihrips cruentatus, H) : These arc minute pale, 
white-bodied insects, measuring about 1/25" in length. The wings of 
the adult have a characteristic fringe. Hence the insect is often called 
a fringed wing insect. 

Generally, they feed on the under surface of Ic.ives by scraping the 
epidermis which initially develops a whitish patch and later may turn 
brownish. The pest is more likely to become abundant in the post- 
monsoon period from September to November. 

Their life history is similar to that of cotton thrips, to which 
reference may be made. As regards control measures, the treatment 
given for the Udadya beetle should also control these pesLs and if, 
however, DDT is proposed to be used for thrips control alone, the 
dilution may be reduced to 2 lb. of 50 % water-dispersible powder 
in 100 gallons of water. 

Of onions: Onion thrips (Thrips tahaci L.) : The adult is an 
yellowish brown insect measuring about 1 mm. in length. The nymphs 
arc similar to the adult, but pale in colour and wingless. Kidney- 
shaped eggs are laid inside the leaf tissues. 
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Boih ihe nymphs and adults scrape the epidermis, with their typical 
mouth rafts and suck up the exuding sap causing the appearance of 
whiti h hlctches on leaves. As the attack increases in severity, the 
tips 111 ihe leaves first become blasted and distorted and later whole 
plant may wither, become brownish and dry up completely. The 
insects Mtay be found in large number between the leaf sheaths and 
the s en . The bulbs become distorted and remain undersized. 

H( it i:ilii Its are onions, garlic, cabbage and cotton. 

All iihiiilt female lays 50-60 eggs at the rate of 4-6 eggs per 
day. inside tire leal' tissues. The incubation period lasts for 
8 to ' days. The nymphs undergo three moults before attaining 
mail i n' Pre-pupal and pupal periods last for 5 to 6 and 2-3 days, 
respi Li! 'ety Total life cycle covers about 15-20 days. The population 
read C' its peak during April or beginning of May. Poona red onions 
are lauiid to be highly susceptible to this pest. 

Tvo to three applications of 0 02% endrin isodeiuan (lelodrin) or 
diazi roi or 002% DDT at intervals of 4 weeks, starting from 
3-4 iv'.'iks after sowing controls the pest satisfactorily. An additional 
spra) inp may be given in a nursery as a prop'nyhictic treatment. 

Of Hrtelyine: Betelvine bug (Disphinelus masarum, Kirk) ; The 
aduli bugs are dark red or reddish brown, with a dark head and 
antenna 3'hey measure approximately 6-5 X 2-3 mm. The female bugs 
are Iua!;ii man the male bugs. Ncwly-emcrgcd nymphs measure roughly 
3'6> ()s l mm. and they arc red when young and reddish-brown 
whe I f Jill -grown. 

Bnili nymphs and adults suck the juice from tender tissues. Feeding 
is g iically done in-between veins which re.sults in producing daik, 
angiilii pii'ches on the leaves. 

Elmiiialed. stalked and slightly curved eggs are inserted singly in 
the lissjes of tender stems, which can be located by their stalks jutting 
out. Ti e c.rgs hatch in about 16 days during January-February and in 
eiglv <;:iys during April-May. Newly-emerged nymphs start sucking 
the I'M'ie - um the lender leaves by puncturing the tender ti.ssues and 
Irar. il .1 ni themselves into adults in a period of 18 days in January- 
Febru ry and in 12 days in April-May after passing through five 
moiills. Tfiese reddish brown adult bugs shun light and usually take 
shellei under betel leaves. 'When disturbed, they readily fly away, while 
the nsmphs drop to the ground. The warm and humid weather 
pre' ail ng from June-October favours rapid multiplication of this 
pesi. vihe eas its activity becomes .slowest during the cold months of 
Dei-'intxir and January. 

This pest can be successfully controlled by spraying the affected 
cro] i Aith nicotine sulphate or pyrocolloid in the proportion of 1 lb. in 
80 gallons ol water. About 100 to 120 gallons of the spray may be 
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used per acre. Successive sprayings should be given after an interval 
of about two weeks. In recent times water-dispersible DDT (about 
0-2 % spray obtained by taking 1 Ib. of 50 % water-dispersible DDl in 
25 gallons of water) is being used extensively. Precaution is. 
however, necessary to see that the leaves are thoroughly cleaned 
before eating or that the crop is sprayed two or three weeks 
before harvesting it. 


DISEASES 

Of cereals : Of jowar: Grain Smut of Jowar [Spacelotheca 
sorghi (link) clinton] or Kani roga or dune kani: The disease 
generally occurs from September to November on kharif jowar 
and from December to February on rabi jowar. However, kharif 
jowar is more amenable to this disease than the rabi crop. The 
disease is noticed after earhead formation only. The individual grains 
are converted to Hack masses of spores. If the disease is not controlled, 
the crop yield decreases from 5 per cent to 10 per cent. The disease 
can be controlled by treating the seed with sulphur dust of 200-300 
mesh at the rate of 100 grams per 30 kg. of seed. The other diseases 
such as loose smut (kajali) and long smut (jamb kani) which are not 
serious can be controlled by the measures prescribed for gjarn 
smut. 

Downy Mildew, Kevdu (Sclerosporu sorghii, Kulk, Weston and Upp-il): 
The disease occurs during the period between August and September. 
The disease manifests itself on young leaves the lower surface of 
which is covered with downy white growth. Later the leaves become 
shredded. The main source of infection is from the spores shed in the 
soil and in the debris of the previous year’s crop in field. The vigour 
in the crop is lost which results in the decrease in the yields. The 
damage to the crop ranges from 3 per cent to 10 per cent. The control 
measures comprise rouging and burning of affected plants, proper 
method rotation, and growing of resistant varieties. 

Of bajri: Ergot, Chikta (Clavicep microcephala Wall, Tal) : The 
disease occurs in the middle of August and September. The grains 
in the earhead are transformed into black bodies called sclerotia, 
which contain a poison called ergotin. This poison is fatal to cattle and 
human beings also. The loss to the crop ranges between 3 per cent tind 
10 per cent. The sources of infection of this disease are sclerotia 
mixed with bajri seeds and sugary secretion carried by insects and 
rain drops splashed by wind. The sclerotia, and pieces of broken 
sclerotia and light seeds float and these may be removed and burnt. 
The steeped seeds are to be washed and dried before consumption. 
Deep ploughing may also be practised. 
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Downy mildew, Gosavi {Sclerospora gramini cola saxx, Schroter): 
The dissase occurs in the months of August and September. Oh 
young Isavcs downy white growth mostly on lower surface, with 
yellowing cai corresponding upper surface is seen. The shredding of 
leaver is uiu»nmion. On the earheads. instead of grains, small greenish 
scale-likt: growth is observed which gives the appearance of green ear 
which i i very commonly seen in the field. The main source of 
infeclicni is through spores which are shed in the soil from the 
previous y affected crop. The extent of damage is between 3 per cent 
and 10 per cent. The control measures consist of systematic rouging and 
burning laf affected plants, rotation and growing of resistant varieties. 

Oj wheal : Black Stem rust, tambera (Puccinia graminis tritici, Eric 
and 1 Icr nli : Tambera occurs from November to February. The disease 
manilcsu in the form of reddish brown elongated spots on the leaves 
and litem. At the maturity of the crop these spots turn black. The 
disease i preads through spores carried by wind and rain. The infection 
resulis into stunted growth of the plants and the consequent reduction 
in yiricl Diiniage caused by tambera is as high as 60 to 70 per cent 
imde severe attack of the disease. The disease is controlled by growing 
resistant varieties such as Kenphad-25. MED-345. KCN, HY.65, 
NI-917. N:(.315, NI-146, NI-234.5. NI-28, NI-62 for irrigated crops 
and scItctiiDn 59, and 125 for non-irrigated crops. 

O/ H 'heat: Loose Smut of wheat, Kajali {Ustilago triciti, Pers 
Rosti.): The disease occurs during January and February when earheads 
are foinied. Every part of the earhead except the rachis and awns is 
affecied. and loose blackish powder is formed in place of grains. This 
blackish ]>3wder consists of the spores of fungus. As the source of 
iiifeciioi. is through seed, dressing with fungicides is ineffective. 
A si'ccia! method has been evolved for the control of the disease 
whkii II as follows :—Seeds are soaked in cold water from 8 a.m. to 
12 am. during the first fortnight of May. Then they are spread on 
galvanisjiii iron sheets for drying in the hot sun for four hours and then 
they an: stirred frequently. After drying the seeds are treated with 
eithei’ Ct.D.T. or B.H.C. powder. 

Foot rol; of wheat, Mulkujwya {Fusarium mouiliforme): The 
disease occurs at any time during the growing season of the 
crop, The pathogen attacks at the cellar region of the plant which 
wilts and dies. The main sources of infection are through soil and 
seed The extent of the damage caused by the occurrence of the 
disea si.‘ ranges from 5 per cent to 6 per cent. The disease can be 
cont-oll:d by treating the seeds with organic mercurial compounds 
cotif; in mg 1 per cent active mercury at the rate of 2-3 grams in one 
kilogran of seeds. Deep ploughing may also be helpful. 

O) paddy: Paddy-blast, Karpa {Piricularia oryzce, cav.) : The 

Vf 4612—;’6 
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disease firet manifests on leaves in the form of small spindle- 
shaped brown spots with white centres on seedlings. These spots grow 
in size, coalesce with each other as a result of which the plant dies 
subsequently. If the attack is at the time of emergence of the earhead 
then necks are rotten and turned into black. Such heads may not bear 
grains. If it is after the formation of grains, necks do not support the 
weight of the panicle and it breaks resulting in grain shedding. The 
occurrence of the disease is on the seedlings in July and August and 
on grown-up crops in September and November. The extent of the 
damage may range between 45 per cent and 75 per cent in case of 
a severe attack and 5 per cent and 10 per cent in case of a mild 
attack. The disease can be controlled by treating the seeds with organo 
mercury containing 1 per cent organic mercury at the rate of 100 grams 
for 30 kg. of seeds. Again, before seedlings are transplanted, they should 
be dipped in Bordeaux mixture. Spraying with bordeaux mixture or 
any copper compound containing 50 per cent metallic copper could 
also be carried out. It can also be controlled by growing resistant 
varieties such as early ambemohor 39, Kolhapur scented patani 6, 
Bhadas-78, Krishnasal-10, Antresal-lO, 61, 90, 200 etc. 

Bacterial Blight of Paddy, had karpa (Xanthamonas oryzee, Eueda 
and Ishiyaman Dowson): The disease occurs in August and September. 
There appears water-soaked streaks on affected plants and the marginal 
fightings with yellow bacteria ooze at the margins. It further extends 
and results in the drying of the leaf. The source of infection is through 
the seeds which are affected due to the plant debris of previously affected 
crop. The damage ranges from 20 per cent to 25 per cent decrease in the 
yield of the crop. The disease can be controlled by destruction of the 
debris of the plants after harvest. By treating the seeds with organo 
mercurial compounds at the rale of 2 to 3 grams per kilogram of seed 
also helps in containing the disease. Spraying of endrin in the seed-bed 
and that of the mixture of 002 endrin and 0 3 per cent copper 
oxychloride three times at an interval of 20 days after transplantation 
may also control the disease. In addition, 20 to 40 lb. of potash per acre 
should also be used as it tends to minimise the intensity of the di.sease. 

Helminthosporium leaf spot, tikkya {Helminthosporium Oryzve, 
Breda de Haan) : The infected seeds show dark brown spots with 
white centre and yellow halo on leaves and glumes. There may be 
sterility if the attack is at the grain formation stage. The disease may 
occur at any stage during the growth of the crop. The extent of the 
damage ranges from 6 per cent to 10 per cent. The measures pres¬ 
cribed for paddy blast may be followed to control this disease. 

Of Tnr ; The wilt. Mar (Fusarium Oxysporium F. udum) : The 
disease occurs at any time during the growing season of the 
crop. It is brought about by fungus dwelling in the soil. The affected 
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plant- appear sickly. The leaves drop down and the aflected plant.s 
wither, if the roots of the affected plants are split open, brown 
discolouration of the vascular tissue is seen. The damage may range 
up ti 5 ;) per cent. There are no assured measures to control this 
disea e. Herice the alternative course is to sow the resistant varieties. 

Of Groundnut: Tikka (Cercospora arachidicola Hori, Cercospora 
personat e, Berks and Curs, Ell and EV and L. and Erk.) : Ground¬ 
nut crDfi is amenable to this disease during August and September. 
It is caused by two species of the pathogen each producing 
chaniLtedslic spots. The first sign is the appearance of conspicuous 
round purplish brown spots. The spots later on expand in size and 
becoi 11 :: bhickish in colour. Cercospora arachidicola causes formation 
of in et,'! liar circular, black spots, often confluent, varying in size from 
1 mm C) I cm. and surrounded by a yellowish zone, blending into the 
green. When mature, the conidiophores emerges out on the upper 
surfa.c- exiilusively. Spots caused by cercospora personata are more 
or le is circular, varying in size from 1 mm. to 7 nun., dark brown to 
blacl: in colour and the lower surface of the spots marked with 
cono iilric stromatic rings of conidiophores. The spots are surrounded 
by a bright yellow halo on upper surface when matured. The source 
of ir fection comes from the plant debris. Tikka is controlled by 
spra}.inj the crop in the beginning of August with 3 : 3 ; 50 bordeaux 
mixture or any copper compound. If necessary, second spraying in the 
fourt li v'eek ol' August may be given and third spraying, if required, in 
the turd v/eek of September. Besides, it can be successfully controlled 
by sulpliur dusting (200 to 300 mesh) at the rate of 15 lb. per acre. 

Of tlottiHB : Anthracnose, Kowadi {Colletnotrichum indicum Dastur); 
The disease- appears at the seedlings stage during the months of June 
and liil)', and after the boll formation stage in October to November. 
Infedt-d seeds and plant debris serve as reservoir of infection. At the 
seed!ill'- itage the disease causes seedling rot, i.e., “Cotton rot” and 
damain;; cff. If the disease appears at the time of boll formation black 
depi ;ssi:d circular spots appear on the bolls which become yellowish 
from inside due to spore formation. Attack on the bolls results in 
stunieil growth of the plants and discoloured lint which fetches lower 
prici ir the; market. The loss to the crop ranges from 35 per cent to 45 
per cent. The disease can be effectively controlled by adopting such 
measures as destroying the affected debris, by sowing healthy seeds and 
by treating the seeds with organo mercurial compound, containing 1 per 
cent organic mercury, at the rate of 2 to 3 gm. for one kilogram of seed. 

Blacl; arm or angular leafspot. Tikkya or Karpa {Xanthomoaas 
malvacmrurti Smith. Dowson) : The disease occurs on rain-fed 
crop in July and December, and on irrigated crops in March. The 
disease fiist manifests itself as small water-soaked areas on leaves 

Vi 4fil2—26fl 
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which are angular in shape. These spots later coalesce involving 
longer areas of the leaf. The petioles stem and bolls also get affected, 
when the disease extends along the edges of mild and lateral veins 
known as black veins. Mature bolls when attacked open prematurely 
and the lint from such bolls get yellow stains. Consequently, the market 
value of cotton is adversely affected. The American cotton is highly 
susceptible. The sources of infection are the rain drops which carry 
with them seeds of infection. The extent of the damage ranges 
between 2 per cent and 10 per cent. The following measures could be 
adopted for the control of the disease ;—(1) Growing resistant varieties. 
(2) use of un-infected seeds. (3) treating the seeds with organic mercurial 
compound containing 1 % organic mercury 3 to 4 % for one kg. 
of seeds, (4) spraying the crop with bordeaux mixture 3:3; 50, two 
to three times during the life of the crop. 

Of Sngarcane; Whip Smut, Kajali or Chabuk Kani {Ustilago 
scitimirue) : The disease occurs from January to March. Long whip¬ 
like shoots covered with black masses of spores come up in this 
disease. Smutted shoots may also arise from lateral buds. The loss 
ranges from 5 per cent to 10 per cent. Bagging the affected shoots helps 
in checking the further advance of the disease. Irrigating the field 2-3 
times before planting, use of resistant varieties of sugarcane and rouging 
out and burning the diseased clumps and smutted shoots or shoots in 
the clump control the disease. Grassy shoot, gavtad vadicha rog, is 
also a virus disease of sugarcane and is of common occurrence on the 
Co-419 variety. The crop affected by this disease results in poor 
stunted growth and a number of shoots develop from the eye-buds. 
For control, the sugarcane sets should be treated by dipping in hot 
water at 53° C for 40 minutes. 

Of Chillis: Fruit rot, Kavadi [Colletotrichum capsid {syd) Butler 
and Bisby] ; The disease occurs in the months of November and 
December on dry as well as irrigated chilli crops. There is rotting 
of fruits which drop resulting in reduced yields. The loss varies between 
15 per cent and 20 per cent under severe disease conditions. Source of 
infections is from seeds and plant debris. The treatment of seeds with 
organo mercurial fungicides and spraying 3 times with bordeaux mixture 
3 : 3 : 50 or any other copper fungicide from flowering stage onwards 
helps in minimising the extent of the disease. 

Of Grapes; Powdery Mildew, Bhuri [Undnula necator, tSchew) 
Burr.] ; The disease occurs from November to January. The source 
of infection is through spores which are carried by wind from the 
diseased crop. There appears whitish patches on both sides of the 
leaves. These patches enlarge covering maximum part of lamina 
turning whitish green. In severe cases withering and shedding of 
leaves occurs. It also gives wilted appearance to the vine. Sometimes. 
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patclkis also appejir on shoots near base. w4iich turn black. Affected 
bios, oil s Ijiil to bear fruits. Young berries may drop when affected in 
early siag£ » and in advanced stage berries crack. The extent of loss 
in y eJd varies from 10 per cent to 15 per cent. This disease can be 
effeclively controlled by dusting sulphur (200-300 mesh) in the third 
week of November as well as in December and January. 

Ant hi aciiose, Karpa (Glaosporium ampelophagum) : Karpa occurs 
from June to November. The disease manifests itself on vine, stems 
and young shoots as deep-seated elongated lesions dark to the border 
and piiiki.sh white in the centre. Similar types of spots develop on 
leaves 100 . Young blossom when affected show blighting effects but 
if th; attack is in advanced stage peculiar symptoms called blind eye 
spot: a;o observed on berries. The source of infection is through the 
infei led plant debris. In case of severe attack vines are damaged consider¬ 
ably ivsiilting into 20 per cent to 30 per cent loss in the yield. The disease 
is co i r:lled by spraying bordeaux mixture 5 : 5 ; 50 in the third week 
of MIIV and October and in the last week of July and November. 

Di ’V, i y Mildew, Kevada (Plasmopara vUkola, Berk and Curt, Bcrl 
and Det-'rony) ; Kevada which occurs from June to September 
attacks all lerial plant parts, viz., IcaveSi canes, tendrill bunches etc. 
On I pprr surface the disease manifests as greenish yellow spots which 
are translucent and oily in appearance. Under humid conditions white 
downy grewth is found on the under surface of the leaf spots and 
final'y tiicj' dry and turn brown. The leaves badly affected drop down. 
On young bunches shrivelling, hardening and mummification are 
obseivcil, Mature berries do not succumb to the disease. The disease 
redu.c' the yield of grapes by about 20 per cent to 30 per cent. The 
source Ilf infection is through the affected plant debris. 

Sp’iiyin.g of bordeaux imxture 5 ; 5 ; 50 in the third week of May 
and Ociobjr and in the last week of July and November can help to 
contr.il the disease. 

Of .Mango : Am by a Varil Bhuri (Odd i uni mangifarie. Herthet) : 
The di!.eai)i: occurs in January and February. On the inflorescence 
whitidi coaling appears which covers it entirely. Later on this coating 
turn.!. blat:k The coating chiefly consists of spores and mycetium of 
the l uiigus Young fruits are also sometimes infected. The source of 
infeciiiit is Hopper Idiocerus who carry spores and incite infection. The 
extent o ' tie damage ranges upto 30 per cent in the yield of fruit in case 
the attack is severe. The disease can be controlled by dusting the trees 
with sulphur (200 mesh) plus D.D.T. (4 ; 1) as soon as blossom starts. 

Of Uitrus: Citrus Canker. Devi rog {Xanthomonas citri): This 
disease iccurs from April onwards. All serial plant parts are affected 
on whtei canker appears in the fown of raised corkey spots which arc 
brown is li in colour. These spots are more conspicuous on leaves .and 
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fruits and cause disfigurement of fruits which results into reduced 
market price. The disease can be controlled by pruning out heavily 
infected twigs and spraying the plants with bordeaux mixture 5 : 5 ; 50. 

TENANCY AND TENURES 

Tenancy and Tenures: The Nosik District Gazetteer published in 
1883 gives a vivid account of the various forms of tenures and land 
settlements, which is reproduced below : “ In very early times the 
lands of each village were divided into large unmeasured plots or 
estates, perhaps one plot for each of the original settlers. In later 
times, perhaps by the gradual increase of the original families, the big 
plots were divided into shares or bighas. The shares seem at first to 
have been unmeasured parts of the main block, the size of the share 
varying according to its soil. Afterwards, under the Moghals, the smaller 
plots were measured and the bighas an uniform area of 3119-7 square 
yards. The measurements were made partly by Malik Ambar, the Ahniad- 
nagar minister, at the beginning of the seventeenth century (1600-1620) 
and partly by Shah Jahan about forty years later. Under Marathas much 
of the land was measured. Most of the measurements were with a view 
to fixing the area tilled and the rental due for a particular year. 

The revenue of the district belonged to Musalmans, till about 1720 
they were forced to acknowledge the Maratha claims to one-fourth or 
chauth, and a one-tenth or sardeshntukhi. This division of revenue 
lasted about 1750 and 1760, when the Moghals were ousted by the 
Marathas. Under the Marathas one quarter of the chauth was paid to 
the head of the Maratha state. Of the rest, which was termed mokasa, 
six per cent or sahotra were granted to the Pant Sachiv, and the 
remainder, or ain mokasa was given to the different nobles. The shares 
which had been allotted to nobles were in some cases attached by the 
Peshva. In other cases a part or the whole of the Peshva's share was 
granted to some local leader. 

As has already been noticed much of the land had been granted to 
chiefs and others either rent-free or subject to a quit-rent. Except some 
disputed plots and sites called sheri, which were entirely the property 
of the state and were entered as beyond the village boundaries, the state 
lands were either miras held by hereditary tenants or gatkul held by some 
one in the absence of the hereditary holder. The miras-holder could not 
be ousted so long as he paid his share of the village rent. Even if he 
failed to pay and threw up his land, he might, on meeting the outstand¬ 
ings, take it from the temporary holder. In spite of this rule, continued 
possession of ownerless, or gatkul, land raised the tenant, or upri, almost 
to the position of a hereditary holder, and occasionally, ownerless land 
was formally handed to the tenant as his hereditary property.”. 

Under this original Maratha land revenue system described above. 
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tbe whole lerritory was divided into sub>divisions each of which 
consisted of some villages. The Kamavisdar or a paid manager of a sub¬ 
division was entrusted with the work of collection of land revenue. 
He witJi fiis hereditary divisional superintendent or Deshmukh and 
accounu.nt or Deshpande as they were then called, fixed the yearly 
rental oi’ each village. The headman or Patil was held responsible for 
the village rental. The amount of the village rental was distributed 
among tne trillagers as per their shares in the village land. 

This was; the position of land revenue administration before the 
advent of tivt British rule. When the British subjugated the Peshva and 
took civet the administration, they introduced some changes in the revenue 
administiation. The system of revenue farming was done away with and 
revenue survey was intrcxluced for carrying out revision settlements. 

Besidei, there were other tenures of Inam lands which were gifted or 
granted ty the government for useful service in the past or in lieu of or 
on condition of some continuing service useful to the government or to 
the villagi; community. The Inam lands were held free of land revenue. 

Five classes of inams existed in the district. They were political 
inams, pcrscnal inams, hereditary inams, village servants inams and 
Deosthan imms. The village servants inams were divided into two 
categoiies vo:., (1) useful to the community and (2) useful to the 
government The village servants useful to the government were 
further ,vuh-divided into Patels and Mahars. 

No sy.slemaitic efforts to improve the conditions of tenancy rights 
were made till 1939. Absentee landlordism was prevalent; in fact, it 
was protected by the British in one way or the other. Absentee land¬ 
lords u.'-ed to put unbearable terms on the tenants. The amount of rent 
used to he generally exhorbitant. There was no security of tenure to 
the temin). Tfie tenant was ejected from the land at the will of the 
landlords Hence the tenants could make no permanent improvement 
in land and were left with no incentive to increase the production. 

To put an end to this state of affairs and to mitigate the sufferings 
of the tenants the Bombay Tenancy Act was enacted in 1939. However, 
it coinddec] with the outbreak of the Second World War and was not 
implcmentei After Independence, a fresh enactment called the 
Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act of 1948 started the 
process ol progressive land policy. This Act is in force in Nasik 
district sines J948. Now the tenancy rights arc regulated under this 
Act which provides security of tenure to the tenant cultivator and 
prescribes the iwyment of only reasonable rent. 

Under the p»)licy of “Land to the tillers”, the Act in-ovides for 
compulsory transfer of ownership rights of tenanted lands to the 
tenants fion 1st April 1957 which is known as the “Tillers’ Day”. 
This was indeed an important step towards the removal of absentee 
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landlordism which was one of the main impediments in the progressive 
land reforms policy. 

All but Deosthan inams have been abolished under the progfBs.sive 
land reforms in recent years. All hereditary inams held for all Village 
services have now been abolished and village servants now work on 
a salary basis. The occupancy rights of abolished inam lands have been 
conferred on their holders or tenants, as the case may be, on condition 
of payment of occupancy price to the government. Some of the cases of 
determining titles for occupancy rights and of recovery of occupancy 
price or compensation are still in progress. The process of abolition 
of intermediary interests in land is thus being completed in the district. 

\ . Existintf tenurei: The rayatwari tenure is the only system of 
land revenue prevalent in the district, all others being inconsistent 
.with the principles of progressive land legislation having been 
aboli.shed. Under this system the revenue is fixed not upon an 'estate 
as a whole or on a village as a whole but on individual survey numbers 
or sub-divisions thereof. The rales of land revenue are fixed' after 
taking into consideration the quality of the land, average rainfall, 
kinds of crops grown, water resources location etc. 

Table No. 24 shows the administration of the Bombay Tenancy and 
Agricultural Lands Act in Nasik district. 

RURAL WAGf 

As per 1961 Census, of the total agricultural population, 19-78 per cent 
are agricultural labourers. The small land-holders as well as tenant culti¬ 
vators are also required to seek wage earnings from farm operations with 
big land-holders. These, together with landless labourers, are a sizeable 
section of the working population. Rates of wages are by no means 
uniform. Men workers get higher wages than women and children which 
could be termed as wage differentiation by sex. Further the wages differ 
according to the nature of the work also, A seasonal wage for a similar 
type of work may be higher than in normal times. The rates of wages 
also differ from one place to another in the district. The following is 
the brief history of rural wages from the middle of 19th century - 

“ Whatever may be the case with other classes, there can be little 
doubt that the condition of the day labourer has improved and 
continues to improve. The demand for labour on local works has 
increased, and the ease and cheapness with which they can travel, 
help labourers to go long distances in search of work. Their housps 
and clothes are better than they used to be, and metal vessels have to 
a. great extent taken the place of earthen ones. But, as a class, they 
are very improvident, seldom saving or putting by rnoney. Whatever 
they earn above, what is enough to supply their daily wants, is spept 
in eating and drinking, and very rarely in buying ornaments, or 
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clpjhiss ..Money-Jenders will .sometimes advance as much as 

£2 li.s (R:i 25) to a labourer who is known to them to be of a good 
charictix or who is resident in the village. They rely on their local 
influ. I’lo: to recover their advances. 

“ Tlie ordinary daily wages of labourers are for a man 4\d (3 annas), 
for ii woman 3rf. (2 anna.s), for a boy Hci. (1^ anna.s), and for a girl 
2id. (II atinas) and \\d. (1 annas) respectively. The demand for 
laboin s far more constant than it formerly was. At the same time the 
impi ivniiciu is, to a considerable extent, counteracted by the high 
grail prices that have ruled .since the 1876-77 famine. 

“ i'lie w'ite and children of a day labourer always help in supporting 
the liiinily The children, when seven or eight years old, perform such 
light la hour as weeding, winnowing or driving cattle to pasture, arid 
wati rin^ taem. The wife adds to the family stock about half as much 
as tiic iij'-hand and each child, between seven and fifteen, about half 
as mcc I as the wife. During June and July, the ploughing, sowing and 
wee lint;, imd again in October and November, the reaping of the early 
crops, live much employment. The busiest time is January, February 
and March when the wheat and gram crops have to be reaped, a good 
deal il ihrashing and winnowing is going on, and the sugarcane is 
being crushed and made ready for sale. At other times, April, May, 
Augusi and September, the demand for labour is uncertain. When out 
of wor e, Jiey fetch head-loads of firewood and grass, or sit at home 
idle, ii/iiig on roots, berries and fi.sh. 

“ Well to-do husbandmen hire at least one ploughman, f’udi, for the 
season (J iDie-October), and pay him partly in cash and partly in kind. 
But 111 ‘ number of farm labourers is small and most husbandmen 
work Lir them.selvcs. The ploughman gets, besides meal, 5s. (Rs. 2^ 
a monih, and a suit of clothes, a turban, a blanket, a waistcoat, a large 
shei. t, iiiul a pair of shoes. Instead of his meals, the labourer some- 
tim. s )!ets thirty-two shers of hajri or nagli, two shers of split pulse, 
one .c/ior of salt, and one sher of chillies, a month. The ploughman has 
generally :i help who besides meals gets 4s. (Rs. 2) a month. Besides 
the pldughman and the help, labourers are hired for the whole season 
from . unc to October, a large number of labourers are at different 
times employed for sowing, weeding and harvesting, and paid 
according to the nature of the work from 2^<f. to d. (1} to 3 annas) 
a clay or in kind. For planting crop, labourers are paid by contract, 
5s. 4J (Rs. 2-8-6) an acre. The pressing of sugarcane and the making 
of no asses employ a large number of labourers from January to 
March, who, besides their daily wages, get fixed allowances of sugar- 
car;. [uice, and molasses. In this season. Bhils especially in Baglan 
make enough to last them for twelve months, and occasionally like 
oth;r classes invest the surplus in silver ornaments. 
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TABLE No. 24 —Statement showing the Progress of Enquiries 


Name of Taluka 



Total No. of 
cucB iq which 
cfiquirica were 
to be hdd under 
•action 32-Q 

Total No. of 
caaes in which 
eoquihea were 
held and deciaion 
recorded up to 
the cod of the 
prcvioui quarter 

Total No. of 
caaet in which 
cnquiriai were 
held and decialoo 
recorded during 
the quarter 

Grand total of 
caaeaiii which 
enquiriea were 
held upio the 
quarter, /.a., end 
of 30ih June 
1967 

1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

Nnik 



S.02« 

7.689 

69 

7.73* 

Malesaon 



6.902 

6.340 

129 

6,469 

Niphad 1 



6,647 

6,052 

161 

6,213 

Niplmdll 

•• 


6.111 

3.495 

207 

3,702 

Siaoar 

•• 


S,64] 

7,593 

175 

7,768 

Yeohi 

•• 


7.159 

6J02 

162 

6,464 

Chaador 

•• 


8J05 

7,691 

133 

7,826 

Igllpuri 11 



16.034 

15.360 

134 

15,494 

Igatpuri ]]I 

• • 


3.130 

2,339 

120 

2,458 

Baglan 

•• 


6.340 

6,530 

7 

6,537 

Nandgaon 



2.617 

2,562 


2,562 

Dindorl 



9,793 

9,742 

4 

9,746 

Kalvan 



7,372 

7,335 

3 

7J38 

Peinl 



4,067 

4,061 


4,061 

Surgaoa 



1,463 

1,451 


1,451 


Total 


1,02,709 

96,561 

1,306 

97,867 
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UNDER Shtoin 32-G in Nastk District as on 30th June 1%7 


DetliU of CMM in vhkh coQuirki have been h^d and dadiion roeorded 


l iaic :<f pii:n;base pottpoiied 


PurehaM declared ineffective 
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■MBLE No- 


Details of case^ in which enquiries have been held and decision recorded 


Name of Taluka 


Purchase price fixed to mutual 
agreement 


Purchase price Hxed under 
section 32-H 

. . • i > i.t I 


No. of 

No. of 

Area 

No. of 

No. of 

Area 

cases 

tenants 

involved 

cases 

tenants 

involved 



8(0) 

8(M 

8(c) 

9(fl) 

9(6) 

9(e) 

Nasik 

.. (a) 4 

4 

21-02 


• • 



.. (b) 1,133 

1,120 

3,777-39 

1,119 

1.093 

5,594-14 

Malpgaoa 

.. (a) 30 

30 

37-11. 

11 

11 

18-00 


(b) 503 

503 

2,768-1 Ij 

786 

.790 

5.064-03 J 

Niphad 1 

.. (a) 8 

8 

33-07. 

5 

5 

24,04 i 


(b) 624 

624 

2,852-27 

714 

714 

3,884-26 i 

Ntphad II 

.. (a) 8 

8 

76-06 

2 

2 

15-26 


(b) 433 

2,463-22 

2,368-03 

560 

560 

4,282-lS 

Sinnar 

.. (a) 7 

7 

117-02 

5 

5 

103-09J 


(b) .’96 

450 

2.389-OOi 

667 

662 

3,466-27j 

Yeola 

.. (a) 19 

21 


7 

7 

74-22 


(b) 695 

697 

1,898-23 

1,118 

1,121 

8.0B0^26i 

Cliandor 

.. (a) 11 

12 

38-12 

14 

20 

155-37^ 

Igatpuri II 

(b) 790 

.. (a) 5 

868 

5 

2,633-22 

3-02 

393 

13 

2,214 

599 

15 

2,117 

2,870-30^ 

7-09 

6,318-16 

(b) 1,710 

1,666 

3,975-08i 

Igalpuri HI 

.. (a) 5 

7 

6-13 

28 

28 

17-09 


(b) 181 

r 

678-33 

676 

702 

1,596-151 

Baglan 

.. (a) .... 

(b) 1,003 

1,010 

362-02 

1,459 

1,468 

2,370-39 

Nandgaon 

.. (a) .... 

(b) 185 

2.185 

1,536-13 

282 

284 

1,854-28 

Dindori 

.. (a) 4 

4 






(h) 797 

798 

8,488-17 

1,458 

1,458 

6,365-18^ 

Kalvan 

.. (a) .... 

(b) 1,214 

1,294 

5,571-11 

1,964 

2,033 

7,471-04 

Peiot 

.. (a) .... 
(b) 196 

196 

687-10 

1,207 

1,207 

4,249-26 

Surgana 

.. (a) .... 
(b) 87 

87 

320-00 

452 

452 

2,217-28 


ToM :. (a) 101 

106 

332-15 

85 

93 

425-37i 


(b) 9.947 

10,120 

40,307-16 

15,269 

15,260 

63.787-37i 
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Pri>cecdiags dropped or adjourned 


Case! in which procoedinga 
were dropped or adjourned 


Cases m v/hldi Cases in which 

Cases in which 

Cases in which 

Cases 

Other type 

Total 

relB( ions lip cd' tenant has 

tenant handed 

tenant unlaw¬ 

in which 

of cases 

No. of 

te lanl iind 

lawfully sur^ 

over the land 

fully evicted 

landlord 


enquiries 

Jundlird 

rendered before before 1st 

after 

obtained 


yet to be 

diiei lol 

1st April 1967, 

April 1937 

1st April 

certificate 


decided 


but note of 

without lawfully 

1957 

under 




sutrendered 

aiMTendered 


section 




cases not 



8&-C 




taken 






KJ 

11 

12 

13 

14 

IS 

16 


HI 

308 

323 

147 

289 

614 

268 

-i] 

A.w:! 

43 

23 

15 

161 

389 

433 

1 1,11 :: 

260 

793 

.... 

319 

362 

434 

.'4 

1 tK7 

261 

95 

1,131 

16 

238 

245 

409 

: .s 

2, fill 

210 

76 

1,150 

83 

95 

199 

875 

-<,7 

412 

118 

49 

257 

39 

695 

3 

146 


.... 



.... 

r.iM 1 

23 

38 

567 

58 

379 

>> 

2 7, IS 

493 

3.975 

64 

110 

27a 

540 

■,s 

S' I'fi 

131 

63 

8 

17 

64 

672 

? 

I,■'■-■4 

79 

243 

.... 

1,331 

251 

3 

4 iS 

2 

.... 

. 

103 

841 

55 


431 

320 

SB 

175 

258 

47 

3 

1 MlJ.S 

SO 

69 

533 

152 

317 

14 

1 r>i| 




25 


6 

7 32 


15 

34 

220 


12 


71 
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“ Labour Mortgage : The custom of mortgaging labour prevails to 
a very large extent among field labourers. These persons, in repayment 
of a debt, pledge their services mostly to land-holders for field work 
and rarely to persons of other classes for house services. The usual 
arrangement is that the mortgagee feeds the labourer and at the end 
of the year gives him a suit of clothes, and for the year’s work marks 
off from £ 1 4y. to £ 3 12s. (Rs. 12 to Rs. 36) from the amount of the debt. 
When food is not given, the value of the labour is calculated at from 
£ 4 16j. to £ 7 4a-. (Rs. 48 to Rs. 72). The debtor is expected to give his 
whole time to his master’s work. The services of his wife and children 
are not claimed, and the master has no power to transfer his right over 
his servants to any other person. Men who have pledged their services 
are generally well treated, and they honestly carry out the share of 
their agreement. Masters seldom or never use force to compel their 
bondsmen to work. Suits are occasionally brought to enforce the 
terms of the contract, but the courts refuse to take cognizance of such 
agreements. There are no hereditary servants. 

“ Wages ; As is the case with unskilled labourers the wages of the 
skilled labourers have considerably risen during the last twenty years. 
A carpenter whose daily wage used to be Is. (8 annas) now sometimes 
earns as much as 2s. (Re. 1); a brick-layer’s daily wages have risen 
from 6d. and 9d. (4 and 6 annas) to 9d. and Is. 3d. (6 and 10 annas); 
and a good blacksmith makes 2s. (Re. 1) a day. nearly double his 
former earnings 

Present position: With the passage of time, agricultural wages 
showed a marked increase due to the influence of many economic 
factors. The two great world wars resulted in considerable economic 
development in the industrial field which could not but affect the 
agricultural sector of the economy. Wages and prices rose and this 
tendency was marked in regard to rural agricultural wages. This trend 
continued in the post-war period which was dominated by inflationary 
trends. A marked rise was witnessed in the earnings of all categories 
of workers including the agricultural workers. A carpenter who used 
to get only 8 annas in 1881. was getting Rs. 3 to Rs. 3-50 in 1963. 
Similarly the wages of field workers also increased from 1, 2, 3 annas 
in 1881 to Rs. 1-25 to Rs. 2 in 1963. Table No. 25 shows the 
wages of agricultural workers of different categories for the years 
1953-54 and 1963-64. 

FAMINES 

Famines or scarcity conditions are caused cither by insufficient or 
untimely rainfall followed by total or partial failure of crops. They are 


^ Nasik District Gazetteer, 1883. 
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also by such natural calamities as floods, locusts etc. The effects 

of such natural calamities are widely felt in rural areas which are 
predominantly agricultural. The following is the account of famines 
publi'hed in the Nasik District Gazetteer of 1883 : — 

1396-1407 : The great Durgadevi famine, which lasted from 1396 
to 1407. is said to have caused as much ruin in Nasik as in the 
southern parts of the Deccan. Some memory of the Damajipant famine 
in 1460, and notices of the famines in 1520 and 1629 also remain. 

1791-02: But the oldest famine of which any details have been 
trace:! ii that of 1791-92. This is the severest famine of which any 
local record remains. Liberal revenue remissions were granted by the 
Peshvo thj exportation of grain was forbidden, and its price was 
regul iledi. Rice was brought in large quantities from Bengal by private 
trader-: In October, rain fell abundantly, and the late crop which 
throve well helped to cheapen grain and relieve distress. 


r,v 


Yohf 


1953. i4 


1963 M 


1 Li! No. 25 —Average Agricultural Wages in Nasik 
District for the Years 1953-54 and 1963-64 


Month 

Carpentent 

BUck- 

smiths 

Cobblers 

Field 

labour 

Other 

agricultural 

labour 

Herds¬ 

men 


Rs. P. 

Ri. P. 

Rl. P. 

RJ.P. 

Rs. P. 

R». P. 

July 

3-51 

311 

2-52 

107 

1’68 

0-84 

/August 

2S9 

307 

2'S2 

1-25 

1-48 

0’81 

S«p(cmber 

3-26 

3-05 

2-25 

1-58 

1-28 

0-7S 

October 

3-48 

297 

206 

112 

109 

0-75 

Mowmber 

3-03 

2'97 

2'14 

1 15 

1 09 

0-75 

December 

303 

2'97 

217 

115 

106 

0-79 

January 

3-67 

3-03 

210 

1 17 

MS 

0-83 

Tebruary 

303 

2-87 

210 

1-21 

115 

0-83 

Ivltirch 

303 

2'99 

2-08 

1 13 

I'OB 

0-83 

April 

2-87 

3 03 

206 

1-17 

1 13 

0-83 

Jvlay 

3-05 

2-99 

206 

MS 

1-07 

0-81 

. une 

305 

2-97 

1-94 

114 

109 

0-83 

July 

3-96 

400 

3-75 

1*71 

I'36 

1-02 

August 

3 96 

4’00 

3-75 

1-71 

1-38 

1-07 

;>eptember 

4-03 

4-00 

3-90 

1-79 

1-40 

1-03 

Otitober 

403 

400 

300 

1-81 

1-50 

I 03 

Vovsjmber 

403 

400 

3-85 

1-81 

1-42 

lOS 

j[>eiceinber 

403 

400 

3-83 

1-83 

1-42 

1-03 

.ranuary 

4U 

411 

3-95 

1-80 

1-40 

I'OS 

February 

411 

4-11 

3-9J 

1-81 

1-42 

105 

March 

4-n 

4-11 

3-95 

1-81 

1-44 

108 

April 

4-23 

4-23 

4'10 

1-80 

1-42 

102 

May 

4-23 

4-07 

4-10 

1-80 

1-42 

I 02 

.fune 

400 

4-07 

4-05 

1-82 

1-42 

102 
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1802-1804: In 1802. the rains were favouraWe, and the croips 
promised well. But Yashvantrav Holkar, crossing Malegaon and 
Chandor with a large army on his way to Pocma. plundered all the 
villages and destroyed the standing crops. The Pendharis, under their 
leaders Muka and Hiru, completed the work of destruction. In 
consequence there was an utter want of food, and grain rose to 1^ 
pounds the rupee. The famine lasted for a year, and was at its height 
from April to August 1804. Large numbers moved to Gujarat. Of 
those who remained, it was estimated that, over the whole district 
from 7,000 to 10,000 died, and many of the survivors lived on 
vegetables, milk curds, and budhud, godambe, sole, kuldu, and other 
dried grass seeds, and such wild fruits as umbar and bhokar. Cow’s, 
buffalo’s and even human flesh is said to have been eaten. The 
Peshva’s government imported grain from the coast and freely 
remitted the revenue. Private charity was active, and merchants 
distributed dishes of grain and cooked food. Still large numbers of 
lives were lost, and some villages then left desolate have ever since 
remained waste. After two or three years prices fell to their former 
level and the people came back and resettled many villages. 

1824: In 1824, failure of rain raised mgli to twenty-eight pounds 
the rupee. Large quantities of grain were imported, and revenue was 
freely remitted. After five or six months good rain fell and the 
distress passed away. There was no large number of deaths. 

1833 and 1845: In 1833, there was a small and temporary scarcity, 
and in 1845 a failure of rain which caused a five or six months’ 
famine, and a loss estimated at 1,000 lives. In 1854, there was great 
scarcity in Peint; grain rose to twenty-four pounds the rupee, and 
about 500 persons are said to have died. 

1860-1863: Between 1860 and 1862, the increased growth of cotton 
reduced the area under cereals and raised the price of grain ; this, 
combined in 1863 with a bad harvest, forced prices to a famine level. 
During these years, Indian millet varied from fifty-two to thirty-two 
pounds and averaged forty-four pounds. In 1869 a failure of crops 
raised millet prices to twenty-seven pounds, and again in 1871 from 
thirty-three to thirty pounds. 

1876-1877: The irregular rainfall of 1876 led to failure of the 
early crops and distress over about one-fourth of the district.* Though 
at one time very great, the distress in Nasik never rose to famine. 
The south and south-west suffered most. The crops, in two sub¬ 
divisions, Siimar and Yeola, almost utterly failed ; in one, Niphad, 
they were poor; and in the other sub-divisions they ranged from 
middling to fair. Besides the failure of the early harvest, there was very 

’The estimate was, in area, 2000 square miles of a total of 8140, and in 
population, 250,000 out of 734,386. 
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little liiii ill September and October and few cold-weather crops were 
sown, yA ith millet^ at twenty-six instead of forty-seven pounds and 
little ticM work, and poorer classes fell into distress. About the middle 
of Se ote rnber the need for Government help became so great that 
relief works had to be opened. In November distress increased, grain- 
dealei s held back their stores, and prices rose. This artificial forcing 
of prices did not last long. Importation soon set in and prices fell. In 
the hot months grain again became dearer and distress increased. 
A fa\ oLiiable opening of the rainy season was followed by a very long 
droug ii Otistress and anxiety lasted till heavy rain fell, near the end 
of Ai.igu-t, A further fall in the beginning of September greatly 
impre .'<H titop prospects and the state of the people. And. at the close 
of Nt:vi'iiiber, the demand for special Government help ceased. 

Th( l( Howing summary shows, month by month, the state of the 
distrk ; i nd the measures taken to meet the distress. In September 
1876, w n,' little rain fell except in the west and south-west, in 
Igatpi ri ;uii(l Point, where the faU was good. What little rain fell was 
of gre II Kal jc, especially in the Dangs, where anxiety had been felt on 
accou'ii of ihe hillmen and Bhils. Inspite of this rain the early crops 
failed in tine, greater part of Yeola. Sinnar and Niphad. and to a less 
extent ii. Chandor and Kalvan. The distre.ss was greatest in Niphad 
and \co a, and in Sinnar the people were clamouring for work. In 
these paits, about the end of the month, the prospects of the cold- 
weath.T liar\'est. though not good, were much improved by a fall of 
rain. Jn .rther places prosperts were fair. In the middle of September 
the C< lie-do'- authorised an expenditure of £ 817 (Rs. 8,170) from local 
funds in Malegaon, Baglan, Kalvan. Chandor and Nandgaon, and. 
on tht :i4th. work was provided for the distressed labourers of Niphad 
•tnd Y Cl i| H c>ii the Niphad-Yeola road. On the 29th, another work was 
begun ii; die. Kaprala pass for the Sinnar sub-division. 

Oct'he-: October passed without rain. In Yeola and Sinnar there 
was ail almost utter failure of early crops, and in Niphad they were 
poor. In Niphad and Yeola grass and water were scarce, and cattle 
were Icing driven away. Rice and nagli, which promised fairly in the 
hilly ] alls of Igatpuri, Nasik, Dindori, Kalvan and Baglan, did not 
ripe 0 ving to the failure of the later rains, and for the same reason, 
especii lly in Y'eola and Sinnar, cold-weather crops could be sown in 
only a vti-y lew places. The rise in grain prices caused much distress, 
but thii riun'bers on relief did not increase rapidly as the people still 
found w erk; in harvesting the early crops. On the north-east frontier 
of Mil cir ion, the Mhars and others were in a bad state and were 
crying I nr work. About the end of the month. His Highness Holkar 

‘ l-ori> -v:vi:n pounds for millet, bajri and fifty-four for Indian millet, jvarl. 

weri i i; ordinary prices. 

Vf 4i,i;:! 
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gave £ 300 (Rs. 3,000) for the relief of the famine-stricken. The people 
continued very patient, and except some grain thefts, there was little 
special crime. 

November: About the middle of November a few showers fell in 
the central sub-divisions of Nasik, Niphad, Chandor and Dindori 
and in wSinnar in the south. In many places late crop.s were iiof sown ; 
where they were sown, they were withering and prospects were 
gradually growing worse. In the early days of the month, though there 
were fair stocks of grain, the dealers held them back and forced 
prices to about twelve pounds the rupee. To avoid the serious 
disturbance that threatened, grain was imported' and prices fell. 
Millet went down to about twenty-six and Indian millet to about 
Iwenty-nine pounds the rupee. Except in Niphad, Yeola and Sinnar, 
the labouring classes could still gel work in harvesting the early crops, 
preparing the ground for the next year, or in grass cutting. The average 
daily number of persons on relief works rose to 7,382, all of them 
able-bodied, expected to do a full day’s work and superintended by 
ordinary public works officers.- For charitable relief a sum of 
£ 1,000 (Rs. 10,000) was placed at the Collector’s disposal. On the 
3rd November Government sanctioned tZ-SO (Rs. 2,500) to be 
advanced to Vanjaris and other herdsmen to drive cattle to the hills 
and other pasture grounds. This provision proved unnecessary, as, 
from Sinnar, Yeola and Niphad, where fodder had failed, the surplus 
cattle had already been sent to the Nandgaon. Dindori and Point 
hills, December passed without rain and with no change in crop 
prospects. Except in the worst parts, the people still found work, and 
there was no cry for labour. Rupee prices lell. for hujri from twenty- 
six pounds at the beginning to twenty-eight ponntls at the close of the 
month, and for jvari from twenty-eight to thirly-thrce pounds. I'cver 
and small-pox were prevalent. On relief works the numbers rose Ironi 


'On i!ie IIIll November the Nasik municipality opened a shop for the retail 
side of grain. Besides £ 300 (Rs. 3,000) lent from municipal funds, eleven 
Nasik gentlemen, Kevalchand Khupchand, Ganpatrav Damodar Chandvadkar, 
Dada Umashankar, Gopal Panachand, Hari Trimbak Kale, Balvantrav 
Bapuji Kale, Ramdin Gangaram, Kachra, Anandram, Ganesh Raghunath 
Muthe, and Bala Thakur lent £ 850 free of interest (Government Resolution 
Local 228 C. W. 925 of 1876). Grain was sold to the poor up to the value of 
one rupee under the supervision of the Municipal Commissioner and 
Mr. Prescott, Police Inspector. Hundreds of people flocked to this shop. The 
very poor were fed once daily in Nasik. 

The original wages were, for a man Jd. (2 annas) a day, for a woman 2id. 
(15 annas) and for a boy or girl U</. (1 anna). About the middle of November 
a sliding scale was introduced, providing that, when prices rose over sixteen 
pounds the rupee, the money rate should vary with the price of fotxi-grain, 
and that a man should always receive the price of one pound of grain in 
addition to one anna, a woman the price of one pound of grain in addition 
to a half anna, and a child half a pound of grain and, at the discretion of 
the directing officer, half an anna in addition. 
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7.382 K! 14,275. In January 1877 .some rain fell. Bojri piice.s, after 
rising jlijhtiy in the early days of the month, remained steady at 
thirty-1 All pound.s the rupee, and jvari prices fell from twenty- 
eight 1 ;' twenty-nine pounds. In two sub-divisions cattle died of 
foot-ro The numbers on relief works rose from 14,275 to 18,000, 
.nnd di riiif the month eighteen persoms received charitable relief. In 
Fcbruaiy about a quarter of an inch of rain fell over the whole 
district, l evel' and small-pox were general. The grain supply continued 
good, j'-iir remaining stationary at thirty-two and bojri rising from 
twenty-imir. to vwenty-six pounds. The approach of the Holi holidays 
and the mi let enforcement of task work led many people to leave the 
works, the numbers falling from 15,493 in the beginning to 15,078 
about 111 - close of the month. At the same time the number on 
charitaMi relief rose to twenty-two. Early in March about fifteen 
cents o: rain fell. Grain supplies continued abundant, and prices 
remained steady, for hajri at twenty-six and for jvari at twenty-two 
pounds the iLjx'e. On the Sinnar-Ghoti road the relief labourers, led 
by somt Hiiils, .struck work because the task system had reduced their 
earnings liul by punishing some of the ring-leaders the strike was 
soon br.uq;ht to an end. The numbers on relief works fell from 
15,078 t ) i;3.5fl6, and. on charitable relief, from twenty-two to four. 
In April ihtac was no rain. Fodder was very dear in the east of 
Niphad .UK ill the south and west of Yeola, and in some villages 
w.iter w; N icii'cc. In Yeola large numbers of cattle died, and many 
were sol i ibutchers at from 6,v. to 10^. (Rs. 3 to R.s. 5) each, the 
price of beef falling from lid. to id, (1 to \ anna) the pound. All 
over the cli'lric; lliose that had wells were growing kondya jvari for 
fodder. Itiqee price.s continued steady, for hajri at twenty-live and 
for jvari ai thir'.y-one pounds. The number on relief works ro.se from 
13,586 oi Jie olst March to 17,872 on the 28lh April, when about 

4,000 w< if iT ', were drafted from the Sinnar-Ghoti road to the 

Dhond-M nil ukI railway. 

May: In May, 4-17 inches of rain fell throughout the district. 
Grain pri.'e; remained steady, for bajri at twenty-four and for jvari 
at twent - vjvcii pounds. There was much distress among the hill 
Kolis and I iiakuis of Sinnar. Gras.s was not to be had except in the 

west. Bui i hsiie was a good supply of irrigated hot-weather millet, 

kondya a id shahnlu. Yeola and Sinnar suffered from cholera. The 
numbers < ii he relief works fell from 13,157 in the beginning of the 
month to 10.224 near the close. The fall was due chiefly to the 
continued tnrisfer of labourers to the Dhond-Manmad railway and to 
the dismis' al of those who refused to go there to work. Those who went 
did not remai i long. Almost all came back before the month was over. 
The numb,'I -eceiving charitable relief rose from four to thirty-eight. 

Vf 4612- V I 
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June: In June, there was a good fall of rain, averaging 5-42 inches, 
the south-west monsoon setting in favourably on the 20th. In Sinnar 
alone 3,750 people left the relief works to go to their fields. The 
sowing of the early crops was in progress in all the .sub-divisions 
except Yeola where the rainfall was scanty. Jvari fell from twenty- 
seven to twenty-nine pounds, while bajri remained steady at twenty- 
four. Cholera continued to be prevalent throughout the month. The 
numbers on relief works fell from 10,224 to 5,517, against a rise on 
charitable relief from thirty-eight to 104. 

July: In July, though there was an average of 5-70 inches of rain, 
the fall was irregular, and about the middle of the month, field work 
was stopped in many places and the crops were withering. Later, 
especially in the west, some smart showers improved the crops, but, 
over most of the district, grazing was so scanty that the caltle had to 
be sent to the hills. Prospects were gloomy, rain was badly warned, and 
some parts suffered from serious outbreaks of cholera. After continuing 
easy during most of the month, near its close a heavy external demand 
raised bajri from twenty-six to sixteen and jvari from twenty-nine 
to seventeen pounds. Still destitution did not spread. The numbers on 
relief works fell from 5,517 to 4,008 and on charitable relief from 
104 to fifty-eight. 

August: During the greater part of August, there were only 
a few light showers in the west. The crops continued to wither; rupee 
prices rose for bajri from seventeen about the beginning to sixteen 
towards the close of the month and for jvari from twenty to eighteen 
pounds ; and distress increased. The Malegaon and Chandor Bhils 
refused to go to the relief works, and, especially in Malegaon, along 
with Mhars and Kunbis, began plundering grain. Yeola and Sinnar, 
where the failure of crops had been most complete, were well 
supplied with relief works. But in Nandgaon and Malegaon. to meet 
the growing distress, a new work, the Nandgaon-Malegaon road, had 
to be started. Cholera continued but grew lighter towards the end of 
the month. During the last two or three days a general and heavy fall 
of rain much improved prospects. The numbers on relief works rose 
from 3,243 in the beginning to 4,537 about the close of the month, 
and on charitable relief from fifty-eight to 200. 

September: During September, harvest prospects were greatly 
improved by an average fall of 4-48 inches of rain. The early crops 
were good in five, and poor in the remaining sub-divisions. The 
sowing of the cold-weather crops was begun, but before field work 
could be general more rain was wanted. Rupee prices rose, for bajri 
from nineteen to ISJ and for jvari from nineteen to sixteen pounds. 
Cholera continued to decrease. The numbers on relief works rose 
from 4,537 to 5,486 and on charitable relief, fell from 200 to 193. 
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Octobi' In October, with an average fall of 3-45 inches, prospects 
were gt nitally good. The early harvest was being secured, and the 
late crci'is were beginning to come up. Prices fell, for bajri from 
sixteen poiincLs about the beginiung to twenty-one pounds near the 
close o: the month, and, for jvari, from seventeen to twenty-four 
pounds. ( tiolera, though declining, was still general. The numbers on 
relief works fell from 5,486 to 1,093, and on charitable relief from 
193 to 167. 

Novenfn r: In November some slight showers improved the cold- 
weather crop.'i. By the middle of the month the early crops were 
nearly 1 arvesicd, but for the late more rain was wanted. During the 
greater oar I i:l the month, rupee prices continued to fall, but, about 
the clos;. rose to twenty-two pounds the rupee for bajri, and twenty- 
five for y I ( ,«•/. The numbers on relief works rose from 1,093 to 3,689 
against r tj.ll on charitable relief from 167 to sixty-one. The apparent 
increase iii the number on relief works was due to the entry of the 
Nasik vorkeis on the Dhond-Manmad railway. At the end of 
November all relief works were closed. 

Deceinhcf: December passed without rain. Rupee prices continued 
steady it iwenty-two pounds for bajri and twenty-five for jvari. The 
mimberii wanting relief rose from .sixty-one to 156. 

Summary: I'he statement of grain prices and of the numbers who 
received relief (Statement ‘A’) shows that during the first four months 
of 1877 liidiiin millet kept pretty steady at thirty-two pounds the 
rupee, it more than one and a half times tlie ordinary rate; that its 
price ro,e rapidly in May, June, July, and August, till in September 
it reachird seventeen pounds ; and that it then quickly fell to twenty- 
seven poiirds in November, and in December again rose slightly to 
twenty-1 As early as December 1876, the numbers on relief reached 
14,275. In Jimuary 1877. they rose to 18,000, but. in March, when 
many k 1 i ;n account of the task test, they fell to 13.586. In April they 
again rc>i. lo 17,872 and then went on falling to4,008 in July. During the 
next iwi nmnths they rose to 5,486 and then continued rapidly to fall till 
Novemb.; . when the works were closed. The numbers on charitable 
relief ri from eighteen in January to twenty-two in February ; they 
fell to 1 1 II ii April and May, and then went on rising to 200 in 
August , 1 1 >rn August, after falling to sixty-one in November, they rose 
in Dece;iib;r to 156. 

Special IMeasures: As the distress, though at one time great, never 
rose to fai iine, no special relief staff or relief houses were found 
necessary When Government directed that cases of theft should be 
punishe.l ly whipping, the mamlatdars of Igatpuri and Nandgaon 
were, aii a temporary measure, invested with second class magisterial 
powers. If! Yeola funds were raised by private subscription for the 
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relief of the poor. The number fed amounted to 8,J46 and ihe 
expenditure to £ 42 10^. (Rs. 425) or about 1 J rf. (10 pies) a head. A house 
was hired for storing grain and for cooking and issuing food to the 
poor. The non-resident poor were lodged in rest-houses in the town. 
Food was given gratis to the aged and infirm and to children under 
seven, and the able-bodied were employed in making a small road in 
the town. The work they did was nominal and was exacted with a view 
to keep them together and to prevent them from begging in the town. 
Two kinds of tickets were given to the people, tin and paper. The 
holders of tin tickets were allowed full rations of one pound (40 tolas) 
of cooked bread and pulse, while the paper ticket-holders were allowed 
a smaller quantity. Children w'ere given half a pound. The paper 
tickets were issued to such of the poor as shirked their work. 
The plan succeeded as all the idlers cho.se to work rather than be 
pinched with hunger. Tickets were issued at the work daily up 
to hall past seven in the morning, late-comers getting paper instead 
of tin tickets. At noon the working gangs were allowed to go 
to the relief kitchen to give in their tickets and get their food. They 
returned to work at two. In the early part of the day. ihe infirm, 
children under seven years, and travellers were gathered in one place 
and were given tickets. They were then marched to the relief kitchen 


and received food 

iccording to 

the kind of 

ticket 

they held. 


STATEMENT ' A ” 

—Nasik Famine. 

1876-77 



Average daily 





numbers relieved 

Average prices 

Rain 


Public 

Gratuitous 

IJajii 

Jvari 


Works 

Relief 









Inches 

November 1876 

7,.182 


26i 

30 

0-20 

December 1876 

14,275 


2617 

31 


January 1877 

18,000 

18 

28 



February 1877 

15,078 

22 

28] 

32 

0-25 

March 1877 

13,586 

4 

26 

.32 

0 15 

April 1877 

17,872 

4 

25 

31 


May 1877 

10,224 

38 

24 

27 

4 17 

June 1877 

.S5I7 

104 

24 

28 

.5-42 

July 1877 

4,008 

58 

23 1 

IS 26 3/5 

5 70 

August 1877 

4,.S37 

200 

16] 

18^ 

4-15 

September 1877 

5,486 

193 

16] 


4-48 

October 1877 

1,093 

167 

I8i 

20 3/5 

3-45 

November 18? 7 

3,639 

61 


27] 


December 1877 


1.56 

22 

25 


Average 

8.624-7 

73-2 

201/16 29 1/7 
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The only other measure of special relief was helping the Musalman 
handloom-weavers of Yeola. They were one of the first classes to 
suffer, as their employers, finding no demand for their goods, refused 
to make advances, and the weavers were thrown out of work. Of 
1,936 families nearly 610 had, by the end of August, left Yeola. Some 
went in search of work to Indore and others to their old homes in 
northern India. For their relief a grant of £ 600 (Rs. 6,000) was 
sanctioned. Part of this amount was spent in buying yam which wa.s 
given (16th June 1877) to the weavers to be worked into white turbans 
and robes. In some cases money advances were also made for the 
purchase or repair of looms. After 7th September advances were 
stopped. The articles were sold and the proceeds left a profit of about 
£ 24 (Rs. 240). 

Cart rates; During the famine the rates for a cart and two bullocks 
rose from 31(1. to 4)<y (2^ to 3 annas) the kos of two miles, and for 
a cart from 21(1 to 3(1. (1^ to 2 annas). These enhanced rates still 
(1881) continue. 

Difficulties: There were no special obstacles to the effective 
administration of relief. The people took full advantage of the arrange¬ 
ments made for their good. Their behaviour was remarkably orderly. 
Except in the case of villages on the line of rail, where the people 
could not resist the temptation of stealing grain from the passing 
trains, the grain robberies and other thefts were generally committed 
by habitual criminals. 

Census: A special census, taken on the 19th May 1877, when 
famine pressure was general and severe, showed that of 10,843 
workers, all of them on public works, 5,381 belonged to the sub¬ 
divisions where the works were carried on ; 4,550 belonged to different 
sub-divisions of the same district; 735 were from other districts ; and 
177 were from neighbouring Stales. As regards their occupation, 494 
were manufacturers or craftsmen, 2,725 were holders or sub-holders of 
land, and 7,624 were labourers. 

Cost: The total cost of the famine was estimated at £42,967 18,v, 
(Rs. 4,29,679), of which £42,594 6s. (Rs. 4.25,943) were spent on 
public works and £373 12^. (Rs. 3,736) on charitable relief. Of the 
whole amount £ 40,725 14s. (Rs. 4,07,257) were borne by Imperial 
and £ 2,242 4s. (Rs. 22,422) by local funds. 

Effects: Though the 1,877 police returns showed a total of 3,593 
offences or a decrease of 174 cases compared with the preceding year, 
a large amount of crime was, more or less clearly, due to the pressure 
of the famine, Dacoilies rose from three in 1876 to eighteen in 1877 ; 
thefts from 574 to 904 ; lurking house-trespass from ninety-six to 173 ; 
and receiving stolen property from forty-five to ninety. This increase 
in offences against property was, in the Commissioners’ opinion, due 
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mostly to distress caused by famine, for, the large proportion of thefts 
were of grain, and the dacoities were generally directed against village 
Vanis. There are no means of ascertaining the number of cattle that 
died. Of human beings the estimated special mortality was about 
4,500 souls. The loss of agricultural stock though great did not 
interfere with field work. The areas under tillage in 1877-78 and 
1878-79 exceeded the area in 1876-77 by 5,131 and 53.549 acres 
respectively. This was in a great measure due to the large number of 
irrigation channels. Of £ 120,633 Ittr. (Rs. 12.06,335) the land revenue 
for collection for 1876-77 and £312 16 j. (Rs. 3,128) of outstandings 
for former years, £ 115,354 8 j. (Rs. 11,53,544) and £69 8.s. (Rs. 694) 
respectively were recovered by the close of the year and £ 44 8.v. 
(Rs. 444) were written off as irrecoverable. In 1877-78 the land revenue 
for collection was £ 133,324 14 a‘. (Rs. 13,33,247) and the outstanding 
balances amounted to £5,298 2s. (Rs. 52,981), of which £ 125,043 2 a-. 
(Rs. 12,50,431) and £4,071 t4.v. (Rs. 40,717) were respectively 

recovered and £112 14 j. (Rs. 1,127) written off. thus raising the 
outstanding balances for the next year to £ 9,395 6.v. (Rs. 93,953). 
Of £ 136,321 10s. (Rs. 13,63,215) the realisable land revenue for 
1878-79, £ 132,826 12s. (Rs. 13.28,266) and of the balances £8.022 14s. 
(Rs. 80,227) were recovered before the close of the year and 
£ 787 12s. (Rs. 7,876) written off, leaving for future recovery a balance 
of £4,079 18s. (Rs. 40,799). This by the 1st January 1880 had fallen 
to £3,066 14s. (Rs. 30,667), and of this £955 6s. (Rs. 9,553) were 
remitted in June 1880.‘ 

Results; Two kinds of public works were carried out during the 
famine, water works and roads. Of the Vaghad and Khirdi reservoirs, 
which were the chief water works undertaken in 1878, details have 
already been given. £720 (Rs. 7,200) were also spent on repairs and 
improvements to the Palkhed canal. 

I he following roads were made ;—A road from Sinnar to Ghoti with 
a branch to Devlali camp, thirty-seven miles long and costing 
£ 10.723. 4.V. (Rs. 1,07.232); a road from Niphad to Devpur with 
a branch to Saykheda, twenty-seven miles long and costing £6,453 16a. 
(Rs. 64,538); a road from Khervadi to Sinnar, eighteen miles long and 
costing £ 5,288 (Rs. 52,880) ; improving eight miles of the Nasik-Poona 
road at a cost of £ 2,894 (Rs. 28,940) ; a road from Ycola to the Nizam’s 
frontier, 131 miles, at a cost of £2,380 (Rs. 23.800) ; a road from 
Vinchur to Niphad, nine miles, at a cost of £2,148 16a. (Rs, 21,488) ; 
a road from Bhoradbari to Vinchur, 9V miles, at a cost of £ 1,691 10a. 
(Rs. 16,915); a road from Nandgaon to Malegaon, three miles, at 
a cost of £766 12 a. (Rs. 7,666); a road from Deshmane to Vinchur, 
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six miles, Ml a cost of £ 1,134 2s. (Rs. 11,341); and a road from Nasik 
to Dii tilui'i aad Kalvan, eleven miles, at a cost of £ 894 MS'. (Rs. 8,947). 

189 (: i4.]jain in 1894, the famine cast its shadows over the whole 
of Diicl; n jilateau. Nasik district also suffered severely during the 
perio<! o’ this famine. The scarcity of food-grains was so acute that 
there was destruction of human lives and property to a considerable 
extern , ilie details of which, however, are not available. 

WOO-IWi : These years also saw general scarcity conditions in 
the disir ct. Scanty rainfall caused considerable distress in the central 
and e istoni parts of the district. 

19J ’ Again in 1911 failure of crops occurred due to deficient rains. 
Such til nine relief measures as remission and suspension of land 
revenue-, taiyji advances, gratuitous relief to the villagers and distribu¬ 
tion i f halder etc. were resorted to. 

Duiiii^; the period between 1918 and 1920 scarcity, though not 
acute iviLs experienced in some parts of the district. From 1931 to 
1952 no scarcity of an acute nature or the like conditions were 
reporled ki be present in the district, except in 1946-47 when 
28 vi: lilies with an area of 114 square miles in Dindori taluka and 
68 villages with an area of 246 square miles in Niphad taluka were 
affectod 1 he amount of land revenue suspended was of the order of 
Rs. h. 2‘5,418. loans to the tune of Rs. 4,75,888 were also 

advancer. However, no relief work was started. 

/9.''2-.^.f.- Again in the year 1952-53, there was a general crop 
lailuro t ue to poor rainfall in the district. Scarcity was declared in 
Male-an :t, Yeola, Chandor, Niphad, Nandgaon, Kalvan, Baglan and 
Sinnai uilukas of Nasik district. Though the number of villages affected is 
not i■.nv 1 w^, an area of about 1,430 square miles spread over the 
afore pu-tnioned talukas, was hit severely. Government took quick steps 
to pr)vi.le relief to the famine-stricken people. Relief works such as 
const! cc iciii of roads, and bunding were undertaken. The total 
expert!it .ire on such works amounted to Rs. 89,16,241. The land 
rever .ic to the tune of Rs. 5,69,454 was suspended. Taf’ui loans of 
Rs. !3.:8,6fi6 were distributed among the famiiie-.stricken people for 
the p ti : lase of bullocks, fodder, seeds, foodgrains and for deepening of 
old t'C'h and construction of new ones. However, no loss of human 
life va. rciported. 

19:0 7: There was a partial failure of crops in Nasik, Niphad 
and t tiila talukas of the district in 1956-57, due to deficient rains. 
Cons.iquently, scarcity was declared. An area of 260 square miles was 
affected. However, the intensity of the scarcity was not so high as it 
was dtir ng the .scarcity of 1952-53. Therefore no heavy relief measures 
were un Icrtaken, except in Niphad taluka. The cost of the relief work 
in Nipti id taluka amounted to Rs. 15,945. However, land revenue to 
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the tune of Rs. 2,13,852 due from the farmers in .scarcily-slricken areas 
was suspended. So also taf;ai loans to the extent of Rs. 2,80,361 were 
advanced to the farmers. 

1957- 58: Scarcity conditions were again caused by the partial 
failure of rains. This lime, however, the lalukas affected were Chandor, 
Igatpuri and Niphad. The total area affected was 45,952 acres. Of the 
three talukas, Chandor was badly hit. Famine relief works were 
undertaken. The expenditure on them amounted to Rs. 9,47.671. 
Land revenue amounting to Rs. 24,165 was suspended, and /«,(,'«/ loans 
to the extent of Rs. 5,13.387 were distributed among the scarcity- 
stricken farmers. 

1958- 1960: In 1958-59 only a small portion of Niphad taluka was 
affected. In 1959-60, Malegaon taluka suffered badly due to scanty 
rains. The intensity of the scarcity was so high that famine relief 
measures had to be implemented. The amount spent on them was 
Rs. 15,60,744. The land revenue .su.spended and loans advanced 
were of the order of Rs. 1.69,616 and Rs. 5.37.014. respectively. 

1960- 61 : Sinnar, Ycola, Niphad, Dindori and Nandgaon lalukas 
suffered due to scarcity in 1960-61. The fir.sl three of the afore¬ 
mentioned talukas were hit badly. The amount of land revenue 
.suspended and remitted was Rs. 2,22,870 and Rs. 9,741, respectively. 
Ttii>ai loans to the tune of Rs. 10,41,494 were advanced to the villagers 
in the areas aflfected by scarcity. Ihc expenditure on famine relief 
measures amounted to Rs. 1.64,121. No loss of human life was 
reported. 

1961- 62: Owing to the inadequate and untimely rainfall in Sinnar, 
Yeola, Nandgaon and Malegaon talukas the position of the kliarif 
crop was not satisfactory. The result was that conditions akin to 
scarcity prevailed in 41 villages w'hereas 68 villages were declared by 
the Government as scarcity-stricken. The nihi season was noniial 
except in seven villages where scarcity was declared. Of the total 
population of 6,70,949 from the four lalukas. 1,55.585 were affected 
actually, while 88,339 cattles fell victims to the calamity. An area of 
1,38,617 acres was under the impact of scarcity. Small agriculturists 
and agricultural labourers were the main sufferers. 

As soon as it was noticed that the klmrif crops faced a partial failure, 
famine relief works such as contour bunding and construction of rotids 
were undertaken. On these two items Government incurred an 
expenditure of Rs. 10,77,079-81. Indirect measures such as suspension 
and remission of land revenue and granting of advances of loans 

were also undertaken. 3 he total aniounl of land revenue suspended 
and remitted was Rs. 2,56,316-85 and Rs. 561-25, respectively- The 
amount of advanced under the Agriculturists Loans Act in die 

year 1961-62 was Rs. 7.74.083-12, and the number of persons benefited 
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under it was 9,034. Also an amount of Rs. 1,42,822 was disbursed to 
131 persons under the Land ImfM-ovement Loans Act in the same year. 

Besides, arrangements were made to provide water and fodder to 
the cattle when it was apprehended that their scarcity would be felt. 
The following efforts to maintain a regular water-supply during 
scarcity were made. Three air compressors available with the 
Agriculture department were requisitioned. With their help many 
public wells were deepened. Private wells were also deepened where 
the owners were ready to share the burden of expenditure. An allot¬ 
ment of Rs. 50,000 was sanctioned for the preservation of drinking 
water supply. 

Fodder supply: To get over the scarcity of fodder supply. Govern¬ 
ment had given its grazing lands in Malegaon and Nandgaon talukas 
at concessional rates to the agriculturists. In addition, tagai loans to 
the extent of Rs. 1,96,615 were distributed to the needy farmers. An 
amount of Rs. 1,000 for payment of subsidy to the co-operative 
societies and for incurring expenditure on distribution of grass among 
the poor agriculturists was also sanctioned. 

A gift of 630 lb. of skim milk powder from UNICEF was also 
distributed among the famine-stricken villagers. 

But for the timely measures, the impact of the scarcity would have 
been considerable. These relief measures mitigated the hardship of the 
people to a considerable extent. 

J96.F64: The kharif and rahi crops in some of the villages from 
Sinnar, Yeola and Niphad talukas were affected by the break in 
rainfall in September 1963. This resulted in a failure of crops. Scarcity 
conditions prevailed in as many as 49 villages in the kharij and 
43 villages in the rabi season and affected an area of 1,82,778-28 
acres. Out of the total population of 2,98,771 of the three talukas. 
96,973 were the victims of this natural calamity. The cattle affected 
numbered 86,905. 

Relief measures were undertaken by the Government. The work of 
contour bunding, the construction of roads and tanks was taken up so 
as to give employment to the small farmers and agricultural labourers 
who were affected by the scarcity. The total amount spent on famine 
relief operations was Rs. 22,05,559-32 in 1963-64. Indirect relief 
measures such as suspension of land revenue and tagai, water and 
fodder supply, etc., were also undertaken. The amount of land revenue 
and tagai suspended during the scarcity year was Rs. 1,50,332 and 
Rs. 19,170, respectively. 

Fodder: The scarcity of fodder was felt in all the three talukas 
affected by scarcity. The co-operative societies imported 4,21,826 kg. 
of fodder from Aurangabad district, and distributed it among the 
needy agriculturists on “ no profit no loss ” basis. The subsidy paid 
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to the co-operative societies amounted to Rs. 22.488. In addition, 
fodder tagai to the extent of Rs. 36,485 was distributed in cash to the 
sufferers. The fodder from the Government grazing grounds at Ghorwad 
and Khaparale m Sinnar taluka was brought and given to needy persons. 

Tlie position regarding stocks of food-grains in the villages affected 
by scarcity was unsatisfactory. The prices of food-grains went up. An 
adequate number of fair price shops was. therefore, opened and food- 
grains were made available to the scarcity-stricken populace at fair 
price. 

Similarly, milk powder amounting to 4,198 lb. and 7,700 multi¬ 
vitamin tablets were also distributed gratis among the scarcity-stricken 
people. 

1965-66: The scarcity conditions that prevailed in 1965-66 wwe 
fairly wide-spread and more intensive than witnessed in the preceding 
years. All the talukas in the district were, more or less, affected by them. 
The scarcity was due to scanty rainfall right from the start of monsoon. 
Consequently, sowing operations could not be carried out in time. 
There were good rains in August. However, immediately after the 
second week of September 1965. there was a break in the rains. As 
a result, the standing kharif crops were badly affected. 

The scarcity conditions prevailed in as many as 612 villages 
covering a population of about 4.81,959 in the district. The total area 
affected by scarcity was 9,74,228 acres. The small agriculturists and the 
agricultural labourers were among those who were hit hard by the 
prevalence of scarcity. 

With the failure of kharif crops. Government immediately declared 
scarcity in the area affected, and undertook relief measures. It started 
the work of construction of tanks, roads as well as terracing and 
bunding in order to provide employment to the agricultural labourers 
and small agriculturists. The total expenditure incurred on the famine 
relief operations amounted to Rs. 74,39,867. 

The scarcity-stricken people also received gratuitous relief in money 
as well as in kind. The money so distributed amounted to Rs. 3.855 
and the number of beneficiaries was 490. Government also sanctioned 
30 Ions of Canadian wheat flour. For free distribution among the 
labourers employed in scarcity relief works. Government also sanctioned 
24 tons of peas. However, only 20 tons of peas was actually distributed 
among 8,663 persons. Beans to the extent of 8 tons were also distributed 
to 3,106 persons. In addition 539 tons of skim milk powder, 3 tons of 
biscuits and one lakh vitamin tablets were also distributed. 

In addition to famine relief operations and gratuitous help, indirect 
measures were also resorted to. They comprised suspension and 
remission of land revenue and the grant of advance for the purpo.se 
of purchasing oil-engines, construction and deepening of wells. 
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bulloci;'- eiU;. The amount of land revenue suspended amounted to 
Rs. 8 ltt 28(» and the land revenue remitted was of the order of 
Rs. Recovery of ta^ai dues was also suspended. During the 

scarciiy an amount of Rs. 66,21.282 was advanced to the needy 
farmers £■; 

Arrariginnents for the supply of water were also made. As many as 
303 wells were deepened, and the Government supplied 10 water 
tankers l ;>r ]>roviding water to affected villages. This eased, to some 
extent lie !u:arcity of water which was keenly felt. 

To f.ic;; the scarcity of fodder, 2,09.510 kg. of fodder was reserved 
in the iiistric:l of which 1.68,510 kg. was actually distributed through 
conap r nive societies. Moreover, the fodder from the Laling fodder 
bank in Ihe extent of 500 M. tons was also reserved. However, only 
359 . 1 .ins were actually distributed. In addition, 38,590 kg. of fodder 

availanic with the trustees of Panjarpol Sanstha was also distributed. 
The run ber of persons to whom fodder ta^ai was sanctioned was 
7,909 ; ml ::he amount distributed was Rs. 9,12,258. There were no 
starviuo) tleaths or ca.ses of immigration due to scarcity in the 
distru I. 

The I (lilt) wing table shows the statistical information regarding the 
famine .i ul scarcity relief works undertaken, and tagai loans distributed 
under Ajiricullurists Development Act during the year 1971-72 : — 

TABLE No, 26— Famine and Scarcity Data in 
Nasik District for the Year 1971-72 


1 

total 

2 

Nasik 

3 

Peint 

4 

Dindori 

5 

Surgana 

6 

Kalvan 

7 

Baglan 

8 

(I) Tot 1 N 1 , of villages 

1.632 

127 

143 

120 

156 

154 

152 

in t 0 <lj iiriCL 

(2) No (ji villages isficc- 

1,624 

123 

143 

120 

156 

151 

151 

ted, 

(3) Pof ji iiijn alTecLcd. 

21,11,983 

4,51,599 

82,216 

1,91,562 

69,701 

1,24,470 

1.96,349 

(4) No I Nilfges to 

1,616 

109 

144 

!18 

155 

151 

151 

whii K ilII Mjspeosion 
in ] . r! iirar.ted. 

(5) No (iT works 

2,729 

203 

210 

169 

192 

242 

199 

unc ir' il i:n. 

(6) No Hi' TH-rs.ons cm- 

2,34,785 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

plo iClt 

(7) Exi'.Muli ijn; incurred. 

3,98,12,401 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

(8) Tai- li oanii diiitri- 

25,31,278 

30,000 

500 

19.300 

Nil. 

3,03.000 

1,64,801 


blit i} A. D 

Act 
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TABLE No. 26— contd. 


Taiukan 



Maiegaon 

Chandor 

Nandgaon Ycr^la 

Niphad 

Sinnur 

tgatpuri 

] 

9 

10 

It 

12 

(1 

Is 

16 

(1) Total No. of villages 
in the Uistrich 

13S 

101 

w 

117 

117 

102 

126 

(2) No. of villages alVcc- 
teJ. 

138 

103 

79 

117 

117 

102 

124 

(3) Populution nHccted, 

2.02,658 

1.44.977 

2.10,995 

1.08.124 

10.0.11 

1,70,430 

14,857 

(4i No. of villages to 
v.hich full susjMrnsion 
in L. R. granted. 

139 

Km 

79 

117 

120 

102 

126 

(5) No. of relief «orjks 
undertaken. 

234 

150 

26.3 

185 

is.l 

281 

218 

(6) No. of persons em¬ 
ployed. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

(7) F.xpetiditurc incurred. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Tagai loans distri- 

6,20,000 

1,95,890 

3,10.740 

2.86,9 U 

1,65,811 

4.20.000 

14,325 


buted under A. D. 
Act. 
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EMPLOYMENT 

The I vii'OEM ANCEi of industrial development particularly for 
II regi Ml or u part thereof cannot be minimised. It aiford.s employ¬ 
ment ( p[Millunities which lead to a betterment of the standard 
of liv IIS' (if the people. It is especially so in the case of the Nasik 
distric , v/hioh has considerably advanced in the industrial field during 
the la II decade or so. The comparison of industrial employment over 
a peri id of .50 years would be interesting and hence is given below. 

'Lhi l.illowing tables show the number of persons engaged in 
differtiu industries during the Census of 1911, 1931. 1951 and 
1961 

A :1LE: No. 1— Number of Persons encaged in Different 
llvDU.STRlES IN 1911 AND 1931 IN NaSIK DISTRICT 



Name of Indu.stry 

1911 

1931 

Kisliini 

., 11 J nuiiting 

566 

669 

Kxploi 

ai ii 11 of inirier.'ils 

N.A. 

.... 

Rock, 

L'li ird mai'sh salt 



I’rcpar 

I'i 1 1 an;: supply of material substances 

93,314 

62,308 

Indiist 

V .... 

51,432 

37,830 

Tc.Mili 


21,.308 

15,058 

Coilo: 

! 11 tit, 1 ,'lcaning and picssiiig .. 

82 

14 

Coltoi 

Colto 

■1' iii'iing .. .. ) 

1 i.g and weaving .. .. J 

16,714 

11,023 

Rope 

■ I.':; aM :l vliing making and other fibres 

J.222 

1,779 

Wool 

.'K ing spinning and weaving .. 

1,389 

912 

Silk s| 

II II iig aiul weaving 

1,400 

850 

Dyein 

text 

. T.'acliing. printing, preparing and sponging 

0 - . 

372 

413 

l-.ace, 

i:,ii3 mibroideries, etc. 

129 

67 

Hides. 

kinj. 

*.f in.s iJTiii hard materials from animal 

J' -n. 

1,213 

175 

Wood 

.. 

1,431 

4,463 

Sawyc 



715 

Carpe 

Ms, turners and joiners, etc. .. 

*3,138 

3,185 

Baskci Mu.kers, ocher industries of wood material 
and btiildcisi working with bamboo, reed or similar 

1,668 

563 


inal :' i;il. 


* includes sawyers also. 
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TABLE No. 1— contd. 


Name of Industry 


1911 

1931 

Other workers in iron and makers of implements 

1,269 

143 

and tools of iron. 

Metals, other makers of iron and makers of imple- 

1,890 

2,083 

ments and tools of iron. 

Workers in brass, copper, etc. 

. . 

522 

382 

Ceramics 

, 

3,670 

1,663 

Chemical products properly so called and analogous. 

1,849 

202 

Manufacture of matches and explosive materials .. 

2 

52 

Manufacture and refining of vegetable and mineral 

+1,799 

143 

oils. 

Rice-pounders, huskers and flour-grinders 

. 

1,473 

183 

Grain-parchers etc. 


279 

103 

Manufacturers of tobacco, opium and ganja 


560 

964 

Shoe, boot and sandal and clog makers 


2,819 

2,973 

Furniture industries 


1 

11 

Building industries 


2,459 

2,004 

Construction of the means of transport 


6 

9 

Miscellaneous and undefined industries 


33 

2,418 

Printers, engravers 



§72 

Workers in precious stones, metals, jewels, etc. 

2,259 

1,491 

Transport 


8,073 

7,180 

Transport by water 

« . 

477 

59 

Transport by road 

. . 

3,180 

2,424 

Transport by rail 

. . 

4,103 

4,426 

Post office, telegraph and telephone service 

. . 

323 

271 


'j* includes mineral oil also. includes lithographers also. 

§ includes book-binders also. 

TABLE No. 2 —Employers, Employees and Independent 
Workers in Industries and Services in Nasik District in 1951 


Clasai^tion of Industriet 

Total 

Employers 

Bmployeea 

Independent 

Workers 


Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

All Industries and Services 

1,12,367 

11,364 

8.375 

512 

54,409 

3,554 

49.S83 

7.498 

Primary Industries not else- 

2.371 

168 

139 

7 

769 

29 

1,463 

132 

where specified 
Stock-raising 

973 

63 

55 

2 

200 

4 

718 

57 

Rearing of small animals 

7 

3 


2 



7 

1 

and insects 

Plantation industries 

31 

2 

1 


1 

1 

29 

1 

Forestry and collection of 

1.022 

7S 

58 


565 

24 

399 

51 

products not elsewhere 
specified 

Hunting ^including irapp- 

19 

4 


3 



19 


ing and game propaga¬ 
tion) 

Fishing 

319 

21 

25 


.3 


291 

21 
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TABLE No. 2— eontd. 


lodependant 

Total Employers Employees Workers 

ClassificatioD of lodustrics -■ ■ - --- - ‘ 

Males Females Males Females Males Females Males Females 


Mining and Quarrying 

143 

20 

4 

1 

26 

1 

113 

18 

Stone-quarrying, clay and 
sand pits. 

143 

20 

4 

1 

26 

1 

113 

18 

Processing and mantiJacturr 
of Foodstuffs, Textiles, 
Leather and Products 
thereof. 

22,428 

2.379 

1,540 

94 

6,939 

534 

13,949 

1.751 

Food industries other¬ 
wise unclassified. 

754 

36 

86 

4 

363 

6 

305 

26 

Grains and pulses 

750 

21 

135 

4 

355 

6 

260 

11 

Vegetable oil and dairy 
products. 

1,386 

128 

113 

4 

600 

45 

673 

79 

Sugar industries 

1.409 

176 

21 


1,023 

118 

365 

58 

Beverages 

280 

2 

21 

1 

247 


12 

1 

Tobacco 

2,514 

720 

9.3 

16 

1.576 

234 

845 

470 

Cotton textiles 

8,575 

862 

601 

41 

2,255 

111 

5,719 

710 

Wearing apparel (except 
footwear) and made-up 
textile goods. 

2,318 

126 

163 

14 

313 

•3 

2,042 

110 

Textile indu.stries oUier- 
wisc unclassified. 

1,873 

222 

131 

3 

48 

4 

1,694 

215 

[^thcr, leather products 
and footwear. 

2,369 

86 

176 

7 

159 

8 

2,034 

71 

Processing and manufacture 
of Metals, Chemicals ami 
Products thereoj. 

3,413 

82 

162 


1,784 

44 

1,467 

38 

Manufacture of metal 
products otherwise un¬ 
classified. 

1,704 

37 

99 


310 

8 

1,295 

29 

Iron and steei (basic 
manufacture). 

35 

.... 

4 

.... 

29 


2 

.... 

Transport equipment 

1^76 

32 

47 


1107 

28 

122 

4 

Processing and Manufacture 
—not elsewhere specified 

9.835 

349 

516 

26 

3,647 

70 

5,692 

263 

Manufacturing industries 
otherwise unclassified. 

1,494 

24 

148 

1 

150 

2 

1,196 

21 

Bricks, tiles and other 
structural clay produ¬ 
cts. 

213 

34 

10 

.... 

28 

16 

175 

18 

Cement, cement pipes 
and cement products. 

18 

.... 

1 

.... 

17 



.... 

Non-meiallic mineral 

products. 

708 

104 

53 

5 

16 

5 

639 

94 

Rubber products manu^ 
facture. 

3 

14 

.... 

1 

.... 

13 

3 

.... 

Wood and wood products 
other than fumtture 
and fixtures. 

4^6 

140 

270 

9 

395 

5 

3,631 

126 

Furniture and fixtures 
manufacture. 

17 

.... 

7 

.... 



10 


Paper and paper producu 
manufacture. 

8 

1 

1 


4 

1 

3 

.... 

Printing and allied 

industries. 

3,098 

28 

26 


3,037 

28 

35 


Construction and Utilities. 

3,753 

510 

207 

2 

2,634 

332 

2,912 

176 

Construction and mainte¬ 
nance—buildings. 

3,345 

211 

171 

1 

688 

50 

2,486 

160 


Vf 4612—28 
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TABLE No. 2— contd. 


Independent 

Total Emplojrers Employees Workers 

Clauification of Industries - - — --- - - . _ 

Males Females Males Females Males Females Males Females 


Construction and maintena¬ 
nce—bridges, roads and 
other transport works. 

696 

26 

6 

1 

469 

23 

221 

2 

Construction and mainte¬ 
nance operations—irriga¬ 
tion and other agricul¬ 
tural works. 

546 

7 

14 


SOI 

4 

31 

3 

Works and services—-elec¬ 
tric power and gus supply. 

336 

2 

9 


301 

2 

26 


Works and services— 

domestic and industrial 
water-supply 

197 

8 

6 


62 

1 

129 

7 

Sanitary works and servi¬ 
ces including scavengers. 

Transport and Communications. 

60S 

253 



590 

250 

15 

3 

Transport by road 

3,148 

37 

286 

8 

2.038 

14 

824 

IS 

Transport by water 

4 




4 




Transport by air 




.... 





Railway transport 

4,621 

66 



4,621 

66 



Storage and warehousing 

46 

5 

2 

! 

44 

4 



Postal services 

499 

4 



499 

4 



Telegraph services 

83 



.... 

S3 




Telephone services 

55 

2 


.... 

55 

2 



Wireless services 

11 




11 

.... 



Health, Education and Public 
Admirdstration. 

20,710 

1,029 

154 

9 

20,227 

962 

329 

58 

Medical and other health 
services. 

823 

229 

122 

6 

471 

190 

230 

33 

Educational services and 
research. 

3,346 

608 

32 

3 

3,215 

580 

99 

25 

Police (other than village 
watchmen). 

2.165 

18 



2,165 

18 



Village ofbeen and 

servants including 
village watchmen. 

815 

13 



815 

13 

.... 


Employees of municipa¬ 
lities and local bodies* 

892 

37 

.... 


892 

37 



Employees of State 

Oovernmeot. 

5.417 

67 



5,417 

67 



Employees of Union 

Government. 

7,252 

57 



7,252 

57 



Services not elsewhere specified. 

21,648 

5,181 

1.495 

177 

7,529 

1.419 

12,624 

3,585 

Services otherwise un¬ 
classified. 

9,477 

3,163 

389 

107 

2,488 

728 

6,600 

2,328 

Domestic services 

4.24S 

1,585 

35 

27 

2,628 

587 

1,582 

971 

Barbers and beauty shops. 

2,013 

33 

217 

4 

213 

I 

1,583 

28 

Laundries and laundry 

services. 

487 

79 

40 

3 

65 

8 

382 

68 

Hotels, restaurant, and 
eating houses. 

2,665 

127 

618 

29 

1,383 

41 

664 

57 

Recreation services 

490 

43 

26 

2 

267 

12 

197 

29 

Legal and business 

services. 

490 

11 

94 


247 

6 

149 

5 

Arts, letters and 

journalism. 

91 

3 

11 


23 

2 

57 

1 

Religious, charitable and 

X,690 

237 

65 

5 

215 

34 

1,416 

98 


welfare services. 
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1 AliLii No. 3—Number of Persons deriving their Livelihood 
FROM Industries, 1961 Census, Nasik District 

Name of Industry Persons Males Females 


Minni|> :ind tiuarrying 

Qua rvii ig ci stone including slate clay, sand, gravel, 
lirnesiiiH'S, 

Maniifijiiuritig 
Fooi -'.ti lls 
Bevc agis 
Tobaa M pi tiducts 
Text I It: C otion 
Textile lute 
Textile 'A’eml 
Textile Sill: 

Textile- Mimtellaneous 
Woc.l ;uid wooden products 
Paper lu d pe.per products 
Priniing iukI publishing 
Leather ind leather products 
Rublici, peitroleum and coal products 
Chenuals urd chemical products 
Non me allie mineral products other than petroleum 
and cvtal, and manufacture of earthenvwire and 
eaitliet pottery. 

Bask l^^tals and their products except machinery 
an'] trtnsport equipments. 

Machineiy (all kinds other than transport) and 
electri:al equipment. 

Transiw ‘t C'^uipment 

Misiiella'ieous manufacturing industries 


1,443 

1,443 

95,543 

7,839 

324 

8,941 

36,358 

3,632 

146 

563 

6,392 

7,746 

38 

6,409 

3,439 

490 

367 

2,957 


2,591 

705 

3,752 

1,854 


838 

838 

67,965 

7,055 

311 

4,471 

21,478 

1,848 

21 

393 

5,388 

6,379 

34 

6,359 

3,218 

332 

325 

1,741 


2,384 

699 

3,717 

1,812 


605 

605 

26,578 

784 

13 

4,470 

14,880 

1,784 

125 

170 

1,004 

1,367 

4 

50 

221 

158 

42 

1,216 


207 

6 

35 

42 


N.isi)! tli.strict is predominantly an agricultural district with 73-54 
per cetit of the working population, as per 1961 Census, engaged in 
it. 'Hie general pattern of non-agricultural employment leans heavily 
on 'vilUigc- and cottage industries. i.c., crafts and craftsmen working on 
traditional lines with locally available raw materials and for local 
demanil alone. 

LitluitriaJisation has been the basic necessity of the modem 
dvilizniloii. Availability of raw materials, labour, technical know¬ 
how and other amenities like transport and marketing facilities form 
the crux of industrialisation. The district of Nasik ranks second in ihc 
division and seventh in the State barring of course Greater Bombay. 

Thcr* were as per 1961 census, in all 98,664 workers engaged in 
manufacturing industries ; 36.451 or 36-94 per cent of them were in 
household industries and 62,213 or 63-06 per cent were in non-house¬ 
hold induitries The total number of workers in registered factones m 
1961 18.128 which made 18-37 per cent of all workers engaged 

VI 4612—28fl 
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in manufacturing industries or 10 factory workers per thousand of 
total population against the average of 20 persons per thousand of 
total population of the State. 

In 1963, there were 308 registered factories in the district, employing 
about 20,380 workers. Of the total number of workers, the maximum 
number of workers, i.e., about 8,288 were employed in hiV//-making 
and sugar industries. The lowest proportion came from paper and 
steel industries. B/di-making and weaving are the predominant 
industries in the district. The following statement shows the variation 
in the number of registered factories and workers in those factories 
for the period from 1961 to 1963 - 


Year 

Factories 

Employment 

1961 

315 

18,128 

1962 

302 

19,364 

1963 

308 

20,380 

The distribution of workers according to major 

industries in the 

registered factories 

during the year 1963 was as follows : -- 


Total number of 

Percentage of the 

Name of Industry 

persons employed 

total workers 

Textile 

1.233 

6-05 

Fur making 

i.si.s 

6-45 

Edible oil 

505 

2-48 

Bidi manufacturing 

6,973 

34-22 

Other industries 

10,354 

50-80 


Total ... 20,380 

100 


As can be seen from the above statistics as many as 34-22 per cent 
of the workers in the registered factories are engaged in bidi-making 
industry which thrives mostly in Nasik and Sinnar talukas of the 
district. Textile industry has flourished in Malegaon taluka and the 
estimated number of powerlooms at Malegaon during 1962-1964 was 
placed at 14,000. Besides, there arc a few sugar factories, oil presses, 
cotton gins and presses, dal mills, bone mills, together with the 
Government of India Press, the India Security Press and the New 
Currency Note Press etc. 

The chapter is divided into three sections dealing with (1) large and 
small industries, (2) cottage industries and (3) labour organisation. 
In the first section are described large and small industries registered 
under the Factories Act. It gives the pattern of investment, employ¬ 
ment and details about consumption of raw materials and production 
industry-wise. The second section deals with the general description of 
major cottage industries and the third section traces the history of 
trade union organisation in the district. 
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I. LARGE AND SMALL INDUSTRIES 

In there were 25 large-scale registered factories in the district, 
which erniplciycd 50 or more workers and used power. Of these, five 
were oil mills, two located at Nandgaon and one each at Malegaon, 
l..asalgaon and Taharabad. These factories provided employment to 
more than 330 workers. Of the five oil mills, two undertook cotton 
ginning (resides extraction of oil. The Ravalgaon Sugar Farm Ltd. 
was esta :ili'lied at Ravalgaon in 1933. It has a crushing capacity of 
1.200 tor s of sugarcane per day and it provides employment to more 
than ‘ tio wiirkers daily. It has its own confectionary unit, the products 
ol wlii. h lie well-known. It is also engaged in the manufacture of 
machi i i j' lequired by the sugar mills. The Gima Sahakari Sakhar 
Karkli.iii.i Ltd., establi.shed at Dabhadi in Malegaon taluka in 1958-59. 
is a siig,i[ fjctory run on co-operative basis. With a crushing capacity 
of 1,0(>) !.2f0 tons of sugarcane per day it provides employment to 
more liaii 550 workers daily. One more sugar factory on co-operative 
basis 1 . 1 ' twin recently established at Niphad. There arc three large- 
scale .ml ton ginning and pre,ssing units in the district. All of them 
are Itcaied at Malegaon They provide employment to about 300 
worke V Of the printing presses, the three Government presses, viz., 
the Goveniment of India Press, the India Security Press and the New 
Currency Note Press, are located at Nasik Road and they together 
employed 5.800 workers. The Ararit Mudranalaya and the Gaonkari 
Printii g Press, both located at Nasik. are privately-owned printing 
presse'j ind they provide employment to 76 and 138 workers 
rcspeciivily. The two bone mills at Manmad together employed 
109 w v'kers. The Shri Krishi Sadhan Ltd. at Nasik is engaged in the 
inanul ici lie t;if spray pumps for spraying D.D.T. etc. 

Beside.' tliese major industrial units there are many small-scale 
industri il un ts spread over the district. All these with those described 
above h.i >e been grouped together for the purposes of detailed analysis 
that f illn'ivs 

Sugar manufacturiag: The following details about the sugar 
industry ir.: ba.sed upon the survey of three sugar manufacturing units 
in the diitrict. Of the.se three, one was established as early as 1933 
and tiiL' o.her two were established in 1959 and 1961 respectively. 
They tre sctisonal factories and they worked for about 140 days in 
a yca^ luring the season. Sugarcane is available generally from 
Novenlicr t;. March. 

The pradiictive capital of the two from these three units was about 
Rs. 1': li khs in aggregate and was composed of land and buildings, 
plant iiij, machinery and furniture, fittings and fixtures. The aggregate 
workii g capital of these two units was about Rs. 60 lakhs. All the 
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three units provided employment to about 2,800 workers daily. 

Only one unit reported its annual expenditure on power and fuel and 
that was placed at about Rs. five lakhs. Of the two units that supplied 
information one consumed raw materials valued at Rs. seven lakhs 
approximately including an expenditure of about Rs. five lakhs on the 
purchase of sugarcane. The expenditure on the same item in respect 
of the other unit was about Rs. 63 lakhs including an approximate 
expenditure of Rs. 50 lakhs incurred on the purchase of sugarcane. 

One unit manufactured, during 1963-64, 1.42,142 bags of sugar 
valued at Rs. 1,61,06,254; 13,823 bags of crystal sugar valued at 
Rs. 20,48,763 ; 2,061 metric tonnes of other variety of sugar valued 
at Rs. 62,10,548 and 9,741 metric tonnes of wax valued at Rs. 50,714. 
All the sugar is mostly consumed in the country. 

The quantity of sugar produced in these factories during 1961-62, 
1962-63 and 1963-64 is given below : — 


Year 

Quantity 
in ‘tXX) tons 

1961-62 

3,12,434 

1962-63 

3,93,876 

1963-64 

2,43,070 


Gar manufacturing : The sugar factories do not consume all the 
sugarcane that is grown in the district. A substantial quantity of 
sugarcane is utilized for manufacturing gur. It is an important 
subsidiary industry to agriculture. Most of the gur produced in the 
district is consumed locally. Gur is also imported from other districts 
of the State. 

The following account of the gur manufacturing industry is based 
upon the survey conducted of a few gur manufacturing units registered 
under the Factories Act : — 

Gur manufacturing is a seasonal occupation. The units work for 
about 50 to 70 days in a year during the months from January to 
March. The average capital investment in the units surveyed was 
about Rs. 30,000 mainly invested in crusher, engine and other 
miscellaneous items. 

Each unit provided employment to about 15 to 20 workers besides 
a manager or a clerk. It spent about Rs. 3,000 on payment of wages 
and salaries. The average annual expenditure of a unit on fuel which 
was composed of crude oil, mobile oil, kerosene and bagasse was 
about Rs. 1,800. 

The sugarcane juice, obtained after crushing sugarcane by crushers, 
is boiled in a large open pan and after cooling, it is poured into a pit 
where it is solidified. These cakes are then filled in bucket-type moulds 
to get the necessary shape. They are then sent to market for sale. 
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A c< r.siderable quantity of sugarcane in the district is diverted to the 
manuhitliirc of gur. 

Bidi-niakiiii}{: Of the total workers in the registered factories, as 
many a^. 34 22 per cent are engaged in hid/'-making industry. The 
industry nodly thrives in Nasik and Sinnar talukas of the district. 
There are many women-workers employed in the industry as the work 
of makini; bid is from the dried leaves and tobacco does not involve 
any niecl anical process and Wdi-making is done by hand. The 
following account of the industry is based upon a survey of a few bidi 
manufaL luring units conducted in the di.strict : — 

Bidi m irinufacturing is a perennial industry working for about 300 
days in a year. The highest capital invested by a unit was about 
Rs. 4 lakhs while the lowest was Rs. 30,000. On an average, it was 
found iha t a unit has a capital investment of about a lakh of rupees. The 
highest njintier of workers employed in a factory was 600 as against 
47 thi t ^vlls the lowest. The average employment per unit came to 
180 p rsiins Besides workers, there were on an average 8 persons 
other Tiati workers. Every unit disbursed annually about Rs. 1,11,000 
towards vvuj'es of the workers and about Rs. 7,000 by way of salaries 
to those other than the actual bidi workers. 

These factories consumed charcoal or wood for drying leaves. Each 
unit on an average consumed charcoal and other fuel valued at 
Rs. 1 !i(Ki in a year. A unit on an average spent Rs. 88,000 annually 
on ra>v naterials which consisted of leaves, tobacco, and other mindr 
i,rtick v Tobacco was mainly obtained from Nipani, Jaysingpur, Sangli 
and llor ikiy and at times from Madhya Pradesh. Leaves were 
generally locally obtained. 

The unit on an average manufactured bidis worth Rs. 3,60,000. 
Bidis nidiiufactured by some units were popular in Mysore State while 
some oil ei'!' were popular in Gujarat State. In the case of a few other 
factories, huiis found market in the district. 

Th« n airi difficulties encountered by the industry are the shortage 
of tohac,;c, high cost of tobacco as also the high incidence of excise 
duty . 1(1 tobacco required for bidis as compared to that involved in 
the n-an ifacture of cigarettes. 

Soap inaaiufactnring : Soap manufacturing is an old industry at 
Nasik itul is in existence since long. However, recently it has 
developed considerably. 

Lo<iilly manufactured soap is consumed in the district to a great 
exten: and is also exported to the neighbouring districts. This is 
besides ihe consumption of soap manufactured by big factories like 
Liver H’others, Swastik, etc. However, locally manufactured soap is 
not up :o the mark and carmot stand in competition with the soap 
manufactured by the standard companies. But it has one advantage 
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and that is its cheapness. It is this factor that has given the industry 
the impetus inspite of the inferior quality of its products. 

The following statement shows the quantity of .soap manufactured by 
the factories in the district during the years 1961-62 to 1963-64 : - 

Year Quantity of soap in ton.s 

1961- 62 ... 1,321 

1962- 63 ... 1,390 

1963- 64 ... 1.330 

The following accoun) of the soap manufacturing industry in the 
district is based upon a survey of soap manufacturing units conducted 
in Nasik district ; — 

Most of the soap manufacturing units arc located in Nasik city. It is 
a perennial industry working practically throughout the year for about 
300 days. 

The average capital invested by a unit came to about Rs. 6.000. 
It was composed of land and buildings, plants and machinery and 
furniture and fittings. Every unit required working capital of about 
Rs. 40.000 throughout the year. 

A unit provided employment to about eight workers and two 
persons other than workers for doing clerical and managerial jobs. 
They were paid Rs. 7,000 and Rs. 6.000 respectively as wages and 
salaries in a year. 

A unit on an average spent annually about Rs, 95.‘>0 per year on 
fuel which mainly was composed of charcoal and wood 

The raw materials consumed mostly included edible and non-edible 
oil-seeds. The industiy also consumed other ingredients required for 
soap-making such as caustic soda, paraffin, coconut oil etc. The unit 
on an average consumed these raw materials valued at about 
Rs. 80,000 in a year. The raw materials were partly imported from 
Bombay and partly purchased locally. 

The average annual production of a unit was placed at about 
300 tons. However, a few units were producing more than 4,000 tons 
of soap in a year. The products were mostly consumed in the district. 
However, they found market in Maruthwada region of the State and 
particularly in Aurangabad district. They were also exported to 
■lalgaon and Ahmadnagar districts. 

The shortage of raw materials and prohibitive cost of some of the 
ingredients such as cocoanut oil and caustic soda are the main 
difficulties encountered by the industry. 

OD Mills: The district of Nasik with fine culturable land is bound 
to predominate with agriculture-oriented industries such as sugar 
mills, oil mills, etc. It is no wonder then that quite a few oil mills have 
cropped up in the district. During the year 1963, the registered 
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factoritis ill this category provided employment to 505 persons which 
was 2 ‘iH :ier cent of the employment of the registered factories under 
all caiiij’i lies. ITie following account of oil mills in the district is 
based ufmn a survey of oil mills in the district conducted by this 
departrnet 1 : 

The industry is a seasonal one and works for about 100 days in 
a year w^ien the raw materials such as groundnut, cotton seed, etc., 
are avail ihle generally from November to February. The average 
capital in esied by a unit was around Rs. 40,000 comjxjsed of land and 
buildings plums and machinery, and furniture and fixtures. Tn the case 
cl thr e eporting units the capital was Rs. one lakh in the case of 
one ur II and Rs. two lakhs each, in the case of the two other units. 
AlmoM dl I he units were located in their owned premises with only 
two o;<. upyitig rented premises. 

Eacii unit provided employment to about 20 persons. However there 
were ; Iv w units in case of which employment amounted to 40 to 50 
persons to.’ each unit. One unit provided employment to as many as 
100 pi i'suns including skilled and unskilled workers and those besides 
worke s The average worker was paid about Rs. 2 to Rs. 5 per day. 

Most of thc.se units consumed crude oil and coal as fuel. Only a unit 
or two worked on electricity. The average consumption of fuel worked 
out to R.s. 18,000 per year. 

The imiri raw materials required were groundnut and cotton seed 
and i n in average a unit consumed raw materials valued at Rs. 5 
lakhs pe- year. 

Thi: jvodiicts of the units included groundnut oil and cake, cotton 
seed .lil and cake etc. Besides local consumption, oil manufactured by 
these units was exported to nearby districts such as Akola, Jalgaon, 
Dhulii mil also to Bombay. Three of these units have received 
finani.ial assistance from Government to the extent of Rs. 10,000, 
Rs. 50.0;K.I and Rs. 70,000 respectively by way of loans. 

Thi: mail difficulties encountered by these units were shortage of 
raw ina'crials, crude oil, mobil oil, shortage of spare parts required 
for repairing machinery and lack of adequate credit facilities. 

Rice uid Dal Mills: Rice milling is an old occupation in the 
di.stri.l md the importance of the industry can be gauged from the 
fact Ih i . rice is grown in the district mostly in the western zone and 
to a small extent in the central zone. During 1963-64 the outturn of 
rice in ihe district was 33.500 tons. The following information about 
rice Ml ills i i the district is based upon a survey of four units conducted 
in th.e cist-ict : — 

Ol ih.; four units surveyed three were engaged in dehusking of rice 
and ni imiracture of pohius and other preparations and one unit was 
engaged ir the manufacture of dal of different varieties such as tur 
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dal, muf^ dal. chana dal. etc. I’he units that undertook dchusking of 
rice also undertook dehusking of iwkU. These four units were 
established in 1930, 1938, 1947 and 1950 respectively. 

Three of these were seasonal while the fourth one was perennial. 
Of the seasonal units two worked for about 240 days from October to 
July. The third worked for two months during November and 
December. 

The average fixed capital investment of a unit was about Rf. 80.000 
invested in land and buildings, plant and machinery and furniture and 
fixtures. The plant and machinery required by these units included 
poha machine, rice plant, oil engine etc. 

Every unit provided employment to about ten workers and four 
persons other than workers, for clerical and managerial jobs. Of the 
workers two were skilled or senii-.skilled. A unit on an average paid 
about Rs. 8 to Rs. 10 per day towards the wages and salaries. 

One of these units worked on electricity while the remaining three 
worked on oil engines. The unit that worked on electricity consumed 
power worth Rs. 3,000 in a year. The remaining three consumed crude 
oil, mobile oil, etc., to the tune of Rs. 4,000 per year. 

All the three rice mills undertook dehusking of rice on contract 
basis. The dal mill consumed raw materials worth Rs. 50,000 per 
annum. Their products were mainly locally consumed. 

With the introduction of monopoly procurement programme for 
paddy and of curbs on dehusking rice, the rice mills are required to 
obtain licences from the proper authority and have to report their 
turnover etc. to that authority from time to time. This has created 
difficulty in procuring adequate supply of rice. The dal mills also face 
similar difficulties in regard to the supply of raw materials. 

Cotton Ginning and Pressing: The black fertile soil of Malegaon 
and Baglan talukas is most suitable for the cultivation of cotton and 
obviously cotton is grown to a considerable extent in these two talukas. 
The textile industry has therefore flourished at Malegaon. It has also 
given impetus to the development of cotton ginning and pressing 
factories in the district. Tlie following account of the cotton ginning 
and pressing factories in the district is based upon a small survey of 
nine units conducted in the district ; — 

Of the nine units that provided information one was established as 
early as 1925. The latest to be established were two in 1963. It was 
a seasonal industry. Only one of these units was working for about 
240 days from October to June. Two worked for 180 days from 
October to April. The remaining units worked for about 100 to 120 
days from November to February. 

The average fixed capital investment of a ginning and pressing 
factory came to Rs. 1,20,000. The fixed capital was composed of land 
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and bui dings, plants and machinery and furniture and fixtures. Of the 
investmr!ii in fixed capital, about half is blocked in plants and 
rnuchimry. 

A unit III an average provided employment to about 90 workers 
and to iiNml five persons other than workers for doing clerical and 
managerial job's. The latter were engaged throughout the year while the 
cmployrner I of workers was seasonal. The average payment made to 
workers as wages came to Rs. 20,500, The average salaries paid to the 
staff other than workers came to Rs. 3.100 per annum. The workers 
also obiaired annual bonus depending upon the profits of the unit. 

The l uel recjuired by these units was composed of crude oil. mobile 
oil. gjn oil wood and coal. The average expenditure of a unit towards 
the same cairie to Rs. 15,000. All the units worked on contract basis 
and ginned ';otton brought to them for ginning. The ginned and 
pressed co:ion is mainly exported to Bombay as also to Nagpur and 
Dhulia bisides being locally consumed mainly at Malegaon. 

The ma n difficulties encountered by these units were shortage of 
cement ret uiuxi for construction activity as also of raw materials and 
coal. 

Power-loom Industry; Power-loom industry is an important 
industn in the district. 24,023 workers were engaged in cotton weaving 
in powcr-leioin.s as per 1961 census. Malegaon, Ycola and Sinnar are 
the imjxirtant centres of power-loom industry in the district. Though 
power-loot ns arc functioning side by side with the hand-looms at 
many of tlie places in the district and specially at Malegaon which is 
the nutleui of power-loom industry, the hand-loom industry has been 
superseded by power-loom industry during the last decade or so. With 
the establishment of power-looms the important centre of the textile 
industr, ui Nasik district has shifted to Malegaon from Yeola. The 
estimatid number of power-looms at Malegaon in 1963-64 was 
14.000. However, very few of the power-loom textile factories were 
under the Factories Act. The textile industry is rapidly expanding at 
Malegaon and the number of power-looms may increase still further 
in the iic.ir future. 

The lo.pan.sjon of the textile industry at Malegaon can be attributed 
to the fac: that cotton is grown in great quantities in Malegaon and 
Baglan talu]iii.s. as the black fertile .soil in these two talukas is most 
suitable fi r onton cultivation. 

The following statement shows the total cloth produced in the 
district fre m 1961-62 to 1963-64 : — 


Y..-ar 

1961- 62 

1962- 63 
196:i -64 


Cloth produced in metres 

12,31,11,000 

13,24,75,000 

14,52.10,000 
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The average production per person in the district during 1963-64 was 
78 metres. 

The following account of the power-loom industry in the district is 
based upon a small survey of the industry conducted in the district : 

1 he industry in the case of some units was seasonal while in the 
ca.se of a few it was perennial. In the case where the units were 
seasonal, they worked for about 90 days from September to November 
On an average each unit possessed three to four looms. However, there 
were a few units with more than four looms. Each loom cost about 
Rs. 3,000. About Rs. 3,000 to 5,000 were invested in land and 
buildings and furniture and fixtures. 

The employment provided by each unit depended upon the looms 
it possessed as also on the work-load. Every worker was paid on an 
average Rs. 5 per day. All the units consumed electricity, the volume 
of consumption depending upon the number of looms and the volume 
of turnover. 

The main raw materials required by the industry were yam of 
different counts and colours. 

In the case of many units the products were exported to Bombay 
while the products of a few other units were sent to the local market. 
Many units did the work on a contract basis. 

The main difficulties faced by the industry were shortage and 
irregularity of electric supply and varying licence regulaitions. 

Electrical and Mechanical Workshops and Engineering Works : With 
the setting up of many industrial unit.s in the district, a number of 
electrical and mechanical workshops and engineering and iron works 
have of late sprung up in the district. Factors governing the demand 
for the services rendered by these industries generally are the increase 
in the level of income, urbanisation, development of transport and 
communications and growing industrialisation. Various such units 
undertook manufacturing and .servicing activities on a varying scale. 
A few of them were engaged in manufacturing electric wires, a few 
others in motorbody building, repairing and manufacture of a few 
spare parts and a few mainly at Nasik and Malegaon concentrated upon 
repairing of power-looms and manufacture of parts thereof. Almt>st all 
the units, excepting a few speciliased in the repairing and manufacturing 
parts required by oil mills and other seasonal industries, were perennial 
in character. These units worked for alxiut 280 days in a year. 

The average fixed capital of a unit was placed at about rupees one 
lakh, half of which is blocked in plants and machinery. Of the 
remaining a considerable amount is utilised towards buildings and 
furniture and fixtures. 

A unit on an average employed 22 workers and two persons other 
than workers for doing clerical and managerial jobs. Workers in these 
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units wre .generally skilled or semi-skilled and were getting daily 
wages at ths: rate of Rs. 6 to Rs. 8. On an average a unit disbursed 
annually about Rs. 21,000 towards wages and salaries of their 
employee ;. Irach unit consumed fuel valued at Rs. 2,700 in a year. 
Most 1)1 these units were worked on electric power and a few were 
worked on oil-engines. 

All ihfse units provided services and supplied spare parts to the 
local mdijstrie.s situated mainly at Nasik and Malegaon. 

The m iin difficulties encountered by these units were shortage of 
raw r laicrials and skilled labour. With many import restrictions, 
the inilustry is facing a shortage of raw materials. It also suffers from 
lack c f eredii: facility. 

Iron and ITin Works: There were many iron and tin works in the 
distric [ftev are engaged in the manufacture of iron sheets, trunks, 
cots, oiitkels, cans, drums, etc. Most of them are located in urban 
areas .ind mostly at Nasik. The following account of this industry is 
based Lip:in a small survey of a few units in this industry conducted in 
the di ,11 i :;t : ■ - 

All tiii sc units worked for about 280 days throughout the year. The 
fixed ca :iii;a.i investment of these units is blocked up in land and 
buildi-igs, plants and machinery comprising rolling machine, drilling 
machioi.’. spray painting apparatus etc. 

A I nit on an average provided employment to about 9 workers and 
one ix'riion other than workers. They were paid annually about 
Rs. 13,(>;i0 by way of wages and salaries. The unskilled manual 
labourer wi.s paid about Rs. 1-50 to Rs. 2 per day while skilled and 
semi-killed workers were paid around Rs. 6 and Rs. 4 respjectively 
per diy. 

Th', fuel used by a unit consisted of electricity and hard coke. 
A uriii HI an average consumed fuel worth Rs. 30 to Rs. 40 per 
montli. Ho'A'ever, a few of the units consumed fuel worth even more 
than Rs 20<) per mouth. 

Thir r iain raw materials required by these units were tin sheets, 
iron hcits and allied goods and articles. These were mainly imported 
from Bcmh'ay. In the case of units, where the turnover was more, the 
annu; I i»nsumption of raw materials was valued at even more than 
one md a half lakhs of rupees. The consumption of raw materials 
was iniiinly dependent up)on the workload of each unit. 

A anil on an average produced goods valued at about Rs. 25,000 
to R; 10,000. The production in case of big units exceeded rupees 

two laklis. In most of the cases the products were sold in local 
markulf. and at times exported to the nearby districts. Two of these 
units icueivcd financial assistance from the Government to the extent 
of R;;. 10,000 each. 
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The mala difficulties faced by the industry were shortage of raw 
materials such as iron and tin sheets, coal, etc., besides the chronic 
difficulty regarding short supply of capital and non-availability of 
credit facilities to the extent required. They also faced difficulties due 
to import restrictions and supply of necessary controlled materials. 

Ayurvedk Medicine Factories: There are a few factories engaged 
in the preparation of ayurvedic medicines. Of these, excepting a few, 
all worked throughout the year. 

The average investment in fixed capital of a unit was placed at 
Rs. 60.000 blocked in lands and buildings, plants and machinery such 
as tablet machine, etc. and furniture and fixtures. A unit provided 
employment to about 25 workers and 10 piersons other than workers. 
About Rs. 35,000 were distributed to them by way of wages and 
salaries. 

The main articles of fuel were coal, wood, kerosene, etc. and their 
yearly consumption was valued at Rs. 2,000. A unit used raw 
materials worth about Rs. 25,000 in a year. The raw materials mainly 
comprised essences of ayurvedic medicines and ayurvedic plants and 
herbs. These raw materials were mainly imported from Bombay and 
sometimes locally obtained. The average production of medicines of 
a unit was valued at Rs. 35.000 in a year. The medicines, besides being 
used in India, were also at times exported to Ceylon and Burma. Of 
the units engaged in the manufacture of ayurvedic medicines, only one 
received Government assistance to the extent of Rs. 10,000. 

The main difficulties faced by the industry were shortage of raw 
materials, import restrictions and Government controls. 

C hgmifal Industries: There were a few industrial units in the 
district engaged in the manufacture of chemicals and allied products. 
The following account of the industry is based upon a survey of a few 
of these units conducted in the district. Most of these were established 
between 1955 and 1965 and worked seasonally for about 250 days in 
a year during October to August. The average fixed capital of a unit 
in the form of land and buildings, plants and machinery and furniture 
and fixtures was jdaced at Rs. 1,20,000. A few of these umts were 
situated in rented premises. 

A unit on an average provided employment to 25 workers and a few 
persons other than workers and annually distributed about Rs. 20,000 
by way of wages and salaries. 

Most of the units worked on electricity and oil-engines. A unit 
consumed fuel worth about Rs. 500 in a year. These units were mainly 
engaged in the manufacture of pepin, chalks, fruit juice etc. The 
average consumption of raw materials of a unit per year was 
approximately valued at Rs. 46,000 and raw materials were mainly 
imported from Bombay besides Baroda and a few other centres. 
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The prcducts were exported throughout India, the main markets for 
the pr.tduets being Bombay, Poona. Indore, Surat and Shrinagar. 
Though tio product was exported to the foreign countries, there 
appeariMl to be a definite scope for export to foreign markets. 

Onlv iMie unit reported Government assistance to the extent of 
about i'u[)ees one lakh by way of loan. The main difficulties 
experienced by the industry were the same as reported by other 
industries viz., shortage of raw materials, crude oil and skilled labour. 

Cement and Cement Products Industry: The demand for cement 
and conical poDducts has increased considerably during the last decade 
or so. I his rise in the demand for cement can be attributed to the 
increa inj tempo of constructional activity following the all-out efforts 
towaro,-, lation building through increased production and with the 
implei ii ritation of five-year plans. It is also a result of the increasing 
construcl:on of houses. Nasik which ranks seventh in the industrial 
devehiprrieni. of the State barring Greater Bombay, has many offices 
also 1 K’u.ed in the town. This has given stimulus to the establishment 
of a few cement and cement products factories in the district. The 
follovoiig a( 3 :ount of the industry is based upon the result of a small 
surve.’i ot a I'ew units in the district ; — 

One ot tlte reporting units was established as early as 1945-46 and 
was engiged in the manufacture of cement tiles. Of the remaining 
most were established in the early sixties. 

It WHS a perennial industry working for about 300 days in a year. 
The iixetl wipital investment of a unit was Rs. 36,000 in the form of 
land tiuL buildings, plants and machinery and furniture and fixtures. 
The plant and machinery required for the industry was composed of 
hydriiiili;: jaumps, polishing machines, etc. and accounted for about 
fifty per cent of the total investment in fixed capital. 

A uivt on an average provided employment to about 15 workers 
and il.x ut two persons other than workers and distributed annually 
about Rs. 12,000 by way of wages and salaries. A worker on an 
average was paid between Rs. 3 and Rs. 5 per day. 

These units mostly worked on electricity. The yearly consumption 
of dectntity was valued at Rs. 800 per unit. The main raw materials 
requiri’t by the industry were cement, sand, colours etc. The average 
constiinMion of raw materials by a unit was about Rs. 50,000. The 
raw rniitctials were mainly obtained from Bombay, Delhi, Chliota 
Udaipif besides being purchased from the local market. The annual 
production of a unit was estimated at about rupees one lakh. Their 
protlucls were mainly sold in the State. 

Only one unit reported financial assistance from the Government 
to the extent of Rs. 92,000 by way of loan. The main difficulties faced 
by the industry were shortage of cement and other raw materials such 
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as colours which were mainly required to be imported from foreign 
countries. They were also faced with the problem of availability of 
skilled labour. 

Confectionary: With three sugar factories and a large area under 
fruits and vegetables and sugarcane, the district has a good scope for 
manufacturing confectionary. A few such factories have come up in 
the district recently. The confectionary unit of the Ravalgaon Sugar 
farm is known throughout the country. The following account of the 
industry is based upon findings of a small survey of these units 
conducted in the district: — 

Almost all these units were established during the late fifties. A unit on 
an average worked for about 300 days in a year. The average invest¬ 
ment in fixed capital of a unit was about Rs. 50.000 in the form of 
land and buildings, plants and machinery and furniture and fixtures. 

A unit on an average provided employment to 10 workers and two 
persons other than workers and distributed to them annually about 
Rs. 10,000 by way of wages and salaries. Besides electricity, a few 
of the units also consumed hard coke. The expenditure per annum of 
a unit on this item was about Rs. 1,000. 

The main raw materials required for the confectionary production 
were wheat flour, sugar, clarified butter, essences, baking powder, 
ammonia, etc. These were mainly procured from Bombay besides 
local purchases. The average annual turnover of a confectionary unit 
was about Rs. 75,000 and their products were mainly exported to the 
districts of Dhulia, Jalgaon, Ahmadnagar etc. 

These imits received assistance from the Government by way of 
supply of sugar, maida (wheat flour), etc. The main difficulties 
encountered by the industry were shortage of sugar, wheat flour, etc. 
They faced difiiculties in this respect because the quota given by the 
Government was short and they had to make purchases at a higher 
cost in the open market. The rising prices of sugar especially after 
decontrol also posed a big problem to the industry and a major unit 
like the Ravalgaon Sugar Mills Ltd. was forced to enhance prices of 
its products. 

Saw Mills: Nasik district with a large area under forests has 
a number of saw mills. About 30 saw mills have come to be 
established between Nasik and Nasik Road. The following account 
of the industry is based upon a small survey of a few units conducted 
in the district : — 

These units worked throughout the year for about 300 days. The 
average fixed capital of a unit came to Rs. 75,000 in the form of land 
and buildings, plants and machinery and furniture and fixtures. 

A uni t on an average provided employment to about 10 workers 
and one person other than workers and paid them about Rs. 15,000 
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by way of wages and salaries. The unit on an average used wood 
valued at Rs. 1,50,000 in a year. As the industry was a servicing 
industry, the products were mainly used in the district itself. 

Miscellaneous Industries: Among the miscellaneous industries, the 
pride of place should be given to the MIG Aircraft Factory under 
construction at Ozar near Nasik with assistance from the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. It is a major factory catering to the defence 
needs of the country and is expected to provide employment to about 
15,000 workers. 

Among others mention must be made of brass, copper and 
ornamental silverware industry at Nasik which is known for centuries. 
Brass and copper utensils are prepared at Nasik and Ozar. There are 
three concerns as per 1961 census manufacturing these types of 
utensils at Nasik. 

Besides these, there are a number of various other industries such 
as paper mill, printing presses, gold thread industry etc. that provided 
employment to a considerable extent. 

Industrial Estate: With a view to achieving the industrial develop¬ 
ment of all the districts in the State, it is the avowed policy of the 
Government to establish industrial estates in all the districts. The 
industrial estate at Nasik was established during the Third Five-Year 
Plan. Nasik is an ideal centre for the establishment of an industrial 
estate as it has all the facilities required for such a project. It gets 
adequate power supply from the State Electricity Board. Besides, it 
has transport facilities by rail and road and an assured water-supply 
from Gangapur E>am. It has also other amenities like the civil and T. B. 
hospital, schools and colleges, an Industrial Technical Institute, etc. 

The Government of Maharashtra have selected an area of 647 498 
hectares (1,600 acres) just outside the municipal limits on Trimbak 
Road. Out of this an area of 20-244 hectares (50 acres) has been taken 
up for development in the first phase, in which 34 member units will 
participate. Their industrial classification is as under : — 


•i'ype Number of units 

Engineering industries ... 11 

Timber-based industries ... 5 

Agricultural based industries ... 7 

Pharmaceutical and chemical industries ... 2 

Printing and publications ... 4 

Miscellaneous industries ... 5 

Total ... 34 


Out of the 34 units only 24 had come up by 1963-64 with definite 
schemes and their work was in progress. In the second phase 92 units 
will be set up. 

Vf 4612 -29 
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The capital for initial investment will be made available as follows : — 
The Government of Maharashtra will contribute 20 per cent of the 
share capital of the estate, i.e., construction cost of sheds in the allotted 
plots, 20 per cent will be borne by a member unit and remaining 
60 per cent will be advanced by the Life Insurance Corporation of 
India as a loan repayable in 13 equal instalments. By 1963-64, the 
Government have sanctioned as a matching contribution towards 
share capital Rs. 3-25 lakhs and the Life Insurance Corporation of 
India has sanctioned loans of Rs. 9-76 lakhs with the inteiesi at 
8 per cent per annum. 

Electricity Generation and Supply: The following account about 
the electricity generation and supply is reproduced from the Nasik 
District Census Handbook, 1961 census : - 

The number of electrified towns in the district is only 11. No village 
was electrified up to the end of March 1961. Taluka-wise lists of 
electrified places are given in the following statement : — 


Taluka Villases electrified Towns electrified 

1 2 3 


Malegaon ... . Malegaon. 

Nandgaon ... . Manmad. 

Bhagur. 

Nasik ... . Nasik. 

Nasik Road (Deolali). 
Trimbak. 

Deolali Cantonment. 

Niphad ... . Lasalgaon. 

Yeola ... . Yeola. 

Igatpuri ... Igatpuri. 

Sinnar ... . Sinnar. 


The population of these electrified places is 23-28 per cent of the 
total population of the district. 

The district consumption of electricity on different items for eight 
years is shown in table No. 4. 

The per capita consumption is naturally low'er than the Stale 
average, as only 11 towns in the district had been electrified. 

The electric supply in the district is from the five private concerns 
and one municipal power house. Out of the.se six stations, the five 
stations of Yeola, Malegaon, Manmad, Nasik-Deolali and Sinnar arc 
running on diesel oil while the Electric Supply Co. at Igatpuri gets 
its bulk supply from the Chola Power Station of the Central Railway 
at Kalyan. 
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Thtr Maharashtra State Electricity Board has recently opened an 
indep;;nd(Mil Divisional Office at Nasik to look after the implementa¬ 
tion c'f t -le schemes of electric supply in the district. The diesel power 
station at Manmad has been purchased by the Board. This Board has 
to exaiiie one “ long-term” and another “short-term” schemes in the 
dislrivf. out of which the short-term scheme is almost complete. 
Acco tlii,g lo this scheme electricity from Koyna is brought from 
Kalyan lo Igatpuri from where it is to be carried lo Manmad. On its 


way ; \, g power station will be constructed at Nasik Road to cater to 
the lie ( -i el Nasik city and the neighbouring villages. At first the 
elect! Ill,’ will be taken from Igatpuri sub-station to Nasik and then 
to Niptad station. This scheme is known as the Nasik-Niphad 
Elcctiii. Supply Scheme. The district will also get its supply of 
electrcit^' from Koyna-Sholapur Supplementary Scheme, .second stage 
of Kinna Project and through Tata and Railway Schemes and also 
through Khandesh-Marathwada Scheme. The distribution of this 
electricity will be through private concerns who will get grid 
connections from the Board. The talukas to be benefited will be 
Niphad and Sinnar. Bulk of the supply will be utilised by the sugar 
factory at Niphad. 


TA Bf.E No. 4 —Electrical Energy generated, purchased 

AND CONSUMED IN NaSIK DISTRICT 


Year 

(1) 






(In thousand K.W.H,) 

K.W.H 



K.W.ll. sold to public 



GeiuTiited Purchased Domestic Commercial 
consumplion light and 
small power 

CM (3) (4) (5) 

Industrial 

power 

(6) 

Public 

lighting 

iV 

Other 

purpose* 

(8) 

Total 

(9) 

1951 


98 

1,067 

1.291 

3,410 

207 

54 

6,029 

1952 

^.)|4 

100 

1,270 

1,397 

3.910 

238 

71 

6,886 

1955 

t,73l 

112 

1,374 

1.488 

4,941 

283 

64 

8,150 

1954 

‘,?ZI 

110 

2.012 

1,538 

4.G39 

314 

66 

8,569 

1955 

II, 

114 

1.727 

1,784 

5.536 

375 

58 

9,480 

1956 

i:,543 

127 

1,984 

2.030 

6,007 

450 

61 

10,532 

1957-5^ » 

G.ZfeS 

162 

2,790 

2,753 

8,436 

S05 

143 

14,927 

1958-511 

If,^15 

151 

2,509 

2.222 

6.972 

592 

417 

12,712 


• Note.- 

—Figures for the year 1957-58 pertain to 15 months. 



Th: 

oaa-term 

scheme envisages the 

construction of two 

large 

generating stations 

at Bhusaval 

and Kalyan and supply of power to 


about lire 5 'ears for completion. 

The iianai of Malegaon, Chandor, Manmad and Yeola are to get 
their supply of electricity from the Khandesh-Marathwada Scheme by 
1966 or so, 


Vf till 1--I9a 
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With the completion of all these schemes, ample power will be 
available in the district and may. therefore, accelerate its agro- 
industrial development. 

II. COTTAGE INDUSTRIES 

Besides the large and small industries de.scribed so far, there aie 
a number of small traditional industries employing a considerable 
number of persons. After Independence the Government of India 
realised the importance of these industries as an instrument for 
minimising the social evils of unemployment and under-employment. 
With a view to improving the economic status of the poor artisans the 
Government have prepared comprehensive programmes to encourage 
cottage industries by providing them financial and technical aid and 
training facilities. 

Among the cottage industries in the district may be mentioned 
hand-loom weaving, making, oil crushing, hidi making, leather 
working, etc. In what follows are described in brief a few of such 
miscellaneous industries. No statistical accuracy is claimed in the 
absence of any records or consolidated information. 

Handloom Weaving; Handloom weaving is an important cottage 
industry in the district. The old Gazetteer of Nasik District published 
in 1883 has the following to say about silk working, dyeing and 
weaving of cotton goods, carpet making, tape weaving, calico printing 
and blanket making : — 

Silk Working: “ Silk working, one of the most important of Nasik 

industries, is estimated to support about 4,000 families. Silk is woven 
at Yeola, Nag, Balegar, Aiidarsul, Bharau and Mukheda. The 
manufacture of silk at Yeola, which is now the chief centre of the 
industry with about 925 looms, dales from the beginning of the 
eighteenth century (1115 H.), when oneRaghoji Naik, a forefather of 
the present Patil, by the promise of a monopoly, induced a certain 
Shamdas Valji, a Gujarat Vani, to bring silk weavers to settle at 
Yeola. The monopoly was continued by the Peshva’s government, 
and newcomers could not start silk looms in Yeola except by paying 
the original settlers a fine of £ 35 (Rs. 350).‘ Under the British the 
monopoly was at first respected. In 1837 the petition of a Pardeshi 
named Bapu, for leave to open reeling and spinning machines in 
Yeola, was rejected by the Assistant Collector, and the decision was, 
on appeal, upheld by the Collector. A further appeal to the Revenue 
Commissioner was more successful, and, in September 1845, Bapu 
' Ot this amount Rs. 1-4 went to the Kazi ; Rs. 22-S to the Peshva’s govern¬ 
ment ; Rs. 5-4 to the Patil ; and Rs. 321 to the Gujarat silk weavers for 
a caste dinner. 
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gained leave to set up a machine in Yeola, On this (26th January 
1848) the Gujaratis filed a suit in the Yeola sub-judge’s court. The 
point was decided in their favour. But, on appeal, the High Court 
(24th June 1864) upset the decision and put an end to the monopoly. 
Since 1864 many classes of outsiders have taken to silk weaving, and 
now there are 250 Khatris, 300 Koshtis, 200 Salis and 25 Musalmans. 
Similarly, besides twenty Gujarat dealers, there are fifteen Patnis, six 
Thakurs or Bhrama Kshatris, three Shimpis and four Musalmans. 

All of the silk comes to Yeola raw. It is brought from three quarters 
China, Bengal and Persia. For trade purposes it is divided into six 
classes. The first class, aval, worth I7s. a pound (Rs 17 a sher ); 
the second class, with two varieties dum and lankin, worth I6j. 6d. 
a pound (Rs. 16-8 a sher) ; the third, sini, worth Ibs'. a pound (Rs. 16 
a sher) ; the fourth with two varieties, sot, worth IJs. a pound (Rs. 13 
a sher), and sal baphi worth 12s, a pound (Rs. 12 a sher) ; the fifth 
with two varieties, charam and bamk, both worth 8s. a pound (Rs. 8 
a sher) ; and the sixth with two varieties, shikarpuri worth 4s. 
a pound (Rs. 4 a sher), and panjam worth 2s. 6J. a pound (Rs. 2-8 
a sher). All the silk comes from Bombay, in goods and passenger 
trains, in boxes of about thirty-five pounds. 20 muthas. The dealers 
mentioned above, Gujarat Vanis, Patnis, Thakurs, Shimpis and 
Musalmans, are men of means with capital of from £ 500 to £ 30,000 
(Rs. 5,000 to Rs. 3,00.000). 

On reaching Yeola the raw silk is made over to the reeler, rahatkari, 
under whose care it is reeled, sorted and spun. It is next made over 
to the dyer, rangari, to be dyed, and, when received from him. it is 
sent to the weaver, magvala, by whom it is warped, sized and woven. 
At the reefer’s, the first thing is to sort the silk. With this object it is 
thrown on a three feet round bamboo cage, phalka\ that surrounds 
a central handle about two feet long. Sitting in front of this reel, the 
sorter, who is generally a woman, fastens the end of the hank to 
a smaller reel known as asari,' and, fixing the central rod of the 
bamboo cage, phalka, against her left foot, spins it rapidly by twisting 
the end of the rod between two of her toes. The quality of the fibres 
in the sken is uneven, varying through five or six gradations. It is the 
sorter’s chief duty to watch these gradations, and to wind all of each 

'■ To both ends of a rod, about two feet long and two inches round, are 
tightly bound at their centres, six or eight slips of bamboo each about 
a foot long. To the ends of these slips, which cross each other at equal; 
angles and form a star-shaped figure, strings are tied in the following 
manner :—-One string is tied to either end of one of the slips, and, from it, 
stretched to the other end of the central rod, and tied to the end of a slip 
lying opposite to the slip next the first one; the process is repeated till the 
string has passed over the ends of all the slips, zigzagging from one end to 
the other. 

To form an asari, a piece of stick is passed through the hollow reed and 
fi.xed in the cleft end of a piece of bamboo. 
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variety round a separate reel. With this object, before she begins to 
wind, she gathers near her five or six of the smaller reels or asaris. 
On finding the end of the skein .she knots it to one of the smaller 
reels, and, placing the cage against her left foot, spins it round 
between two of her toes. The fibre pa.sses through her fingers, and, 
as soon as its quality changes, she breaks the silk, picks up 
a second reel, knots the end to it, and winds on till the quality of the 
silk changes again, when either a third, or the first, reel is taken up. 
If the new quality is the same as that on the first reel, the ends of the 
silk are put into the mouth and tied by the tongue with great neatness 
and speed. In this way, even a young worker will, without hitch or 
mistake, sort the- hank over five reels. 

The sorted silk is ready for spinning. To spin it. with the help of 
a small wheel, the silk is wound from the reels on to bobbins, ifarolis, 
made of hollow reed. These bobbins are then arranged on the throwing 
machine, till', and, by means of a wheel and axle, the fibres of each 
bobbin are twisted together and guided through a glass ring round 
a drum, dfiol, and then reeled on a small reel or phalki. This two- 
thread, (loiitar, yam is used in making some fibres. But most of it is 
again wound on a reel and from that on the bobbins, and, a second 
time, put through the throwing machine so as to make the regular, 
or four thread, chariar, yarn. The rahaivtila, or wheelman, who lakes 
his name from the large wheel that drives the throwing machine, has 
now completed his part. 

Silk yarn, called sheria, is sold cither to another dealer or to 
a weaver. In sorting and spinning, the raw silk loses about eleven and 
a quarter per cent in weight (from 44 to 39 dliabhm).^ To make this 
loss good a corresponding deduction is made in the standard of weight. 

The tools in a spinner's establishment are : Three large and one 
small cages, phalka and phalki. each worth from 3d. to 6d. (2 to 4 annas), 
and fifteen or sixteen reels, asaris, each worth 3d. to 6d. (2 to 4 annas). 
A small wheel for winding the silk from the reels on to the bobbins, 
Kurolis, worth 6.v. (Rs. 3); about 5(X) bobbins worth together 
about 7W. (5 annas); and the throwing machine, worth together about 
£ 3 6a'. (Rs. 33), £ 2 IOj. (Rs. 25) for the big driving wheel, 

' Tut, the throwing machine, is a frame with an upright central bar and 
upright sides about five feet hi.eh. The central bar is furnished with two side 
rows of iron pegs or pins, and the side boards with corresponding rows of 
glass rin.es. and, beyond the rings, is a round wooden drum placed hori¬ 
zontally between the uprights. On each of the pegs that stand out from 
the central bar, a bobbin is placed on either side, and separate string arc 
passed round each peg and a large wheel. Fibres from each bobbin are 
drawn through the glass ring and fastened to the drum. By means of the 
large wheel all the bobbins and the drum, arc set in motion, and the fibres 
from each opposite pair of bobbins arc twisted, as they pass through the 
glass rings, and wound round the drum. 

' The dhahhii is a half-anna piece. 
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and 8i’. (Rs. 4) for the upright wooden frame, tat, on whose 
pegs the bobbins turn, and Ss'. (Rs. 4) more for the drum, 
dhol, round which the twisted threads from each bobbin are roUed. 
To open an establishment a rahatkari requires from £3 to £4 
(Rs. 30 to Rs. 40) of capital. The spun silk is weighed by a lower 
standard to make up for loss in spinning and reeling, and is generally 
sold to a dealer or to a weaver. In the dealer’s hands the first process 
the silk passes through is bleaching and dyeing. 

Silk Dyeing; Silk dyeing and bleaching support about twelve 
families. Of these, six are settled at Yeola, of whom one family are 
Musalmans and the rest Khatris. The Musalmans say they came to 
Yeola from Burhanpur; the Khatris, who claim a strain of Kshatriya 
blood, have a tradition that they came from Sind through Gujarat. 
They would seem to have come to Nasik along with the silk spinners 
and weavers at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

A dyer’s appliances are very simple : a brick and mud fire-place, 
a large copper cistern, a hollow stone mortar, and some long 
iron-tipped pestles. 

On reaching the dyer’s hands, the silk yarn, sheria, is, if it is not to 
be dyed, washed with soap, and, sometimes, to make it white, exposed 
to the fumes of sulphur. If it is to be dyed, it is first bleached by 
boiling it in an alkaline ley called ukhar. This ley' is prepared by 
boiling together slaked lime and carbonate of soda, of which three 
kinds are used at Yeola, papadkhar, kelikhar, and khari maii. When 
boiling, the silk has to be most carefully watched as it spoils if kept 
too long in the ley. 

After boiling it in the alkaline ley the yam is washed, and, while 
moist, is dipped in a solution of alum, kept in it for three nights, and 
again washed. The silk is now ready to be dyed. 

To dye it red, a watery solution of cochineal, Coccus cacti, and 
pistachio galls, Pistacia vern,* in the proportion of one of cochineal 
to four of the pistachio galls, is made by boiling the powdered 
ingredients. While still moist, the silk is steeped in a copper cistern 
and stirred in it till it has taken the required tint. The copper cistern, 
or dyebeck. is allowed to cool, the silk is taken out, washed several 
times, and dried. If the colour is dull, the tint is brightened by dipping 
the silk in lemon juice mixed with water. 

To dye it orange, the silk undergoes the same processes as to dye it 
red, except that, in addition to cochineal and pistachio galls, the dye- 
beck contains a variable quantity of powdered turmeric. The 

‘ The details of the compound are For each sher of silk yam, I sher 
carbonate of soda, £ sher quicklime, and ten shers water. The soda is 
dissolved in water, and, to the strained solution lime is added and boiled. 

’ Galls from other species of Anacardiaceao are also used. 
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proportions of the orange dye mostly used at Yeola arc, seveniccn . 
cochineal, seven and a half of pistachio galls, and thirt)’-foiir i 
tuniieric. 

To dye it lemon-yellow, silk is steepeil in a hot strained sokition c 
ispurek, a kind of delphinium, and impure carbonate of soda, squcczci 
and dried. Though not itself yellow, this solution gives the sil 
a yellow that does not fade by exposure to the sun. To dye it greet 
yellow silk is steeped in indigo. To dye it black, the silk is slee]aed i 
an infusion of myrobalans, and then, for a night, in a soUilion c 
sulphate of iron, then squeezed, steeped either in cocoanul oil o 
cocoanut milk, boiled again in a solution of sulphate of iron, ant 
when cool, washed in plain water. 

To dye it purple, red silk is steeped in an infusion of myrobalan 
and dried without being washed. It is then steeped in a solution o 
sulphate of iron, and washed. Another way of making a purple fabrii 
is, in weaving, to use black silk for the warp and red for the welt. 

Silk is seldom dyed blue. When blue silk is wanted the dye used i; 
indigo and the work is entrusted to Mu.salman indigo dyers.' 

To dye it tawny-yellow, the silk is boiled a degree less in the 
alkaline ley. than for other shades. It is then taken out. squeezed, 
kept moist, and without being washed, is plunged into a solution of 
dyer’s rottleria, Rottleria timtoriu. and powdered alum, in the 
proportion of fourteen of the rottleria to three of the alum, mixed 
with carbonate of soda and boiling water, quickly stirred, and left 
standing till the effervescence abates. In this mixture the silk is 
steeped, stirred, and left to soak for about four hours. This is the 
most lasting of yellow dye.s, but the process requires delicate 
management. 

To dye it snuff colour, the silk is steeped in a decoction of babhuL 
Aiiicia tirabico. khair. Acacia catechu, and catechu powder. 

The dyes and dye-stuffs used by a silk dyer are ; (1) The three 
varieties of impure carbonate of soda, known as pupud kfiar. keli khar, 
and khari mati, come either from .Sind where the;, are dug from the 
bouom of small ponds, or from Arabia, They arc a mixture of the 
carbonate and sesque-carbonate of soda, and contain a variable 
quantity of silica, chlorides, and sulphates. According to the amount 
of impurity, the price varies from about Id. It' 2d. a pound 
(Re. 1 to Rs. 2 the man of 28 lb.). (2) Soa.p. .sahan. generally called 
(X'untry soap, is made, chiefly at Kapadvanj in Kaira, from the oil ol 
the Ba-fsia latifalia. boiled with an alkaline of khar and lime. It is 
sold in round white opaque pieces at from 2d. to 3d. the pound 
(2^ to 4 annas a .«/ier). It is not suitable for fine work or for the toilet 


' Details ol them are given below, under the head Cotton Dyeing. 
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(3) Sulphur is generally bought from Bohoris who bring it from 
Bombay and other places. To bleach it, white yam is put in a two- 
feet-liigh basket laid bottom up with holes for the free passage of air. 
In the bottom and sides is set a dish of live coals. Among the coals, 
small pieces of sulphur are thrown, and the damp yarn is spread over 
the basket, and soaked with the sulphur fumes. (4) Alum, brought 
from Cutch and Sind, has traces of iron, silica and soda. A purer and 
better variety is brought from China. Sind and Cutch alum vary from 
about l\d. to i^d. a pound (Rs, to Rs. 2 a man), and China alum 
from about l^<f. to Id. (Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-J). (5) Copper as sulphate of 
iron, or green vitriol, is brought from Europe and sold at l^d. the 
pound. (6) Pistachio galls, huz-ganj, brought from Persia and Cabul, 
give better tints than other galls. (7) Turmeric, halad, is the product 
of the Curcuma longa. It is grown all over India and yields an 
unstable yellow dye. The mother tubers have more colouring matter 
than the smaller ones. It costs from about l|d. to 2ld. the pound 
(Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 a man). (8) Isparek, the flowers and stalks of a kind of 
delphinium, is brought from Persia and Cabul. It is used solely in 
dyeing silk yellow, and costs from 1^. 9d. to 2s. (annas 14 to Re. 1) 
a pound. (9) Of the two kinds of Indian myrobalans, the chebulic 
myrobalan is the one generally used in silk dyeing. It is the product of 
the Terminalia chehula which grows in all the Sahyadri forests. The 
cost varies from 2s. to 3s. (Re. 1 to Rs. 1|) a man for the ripe, and 
from 3^. to 5s. (Rs. to Rs. 2+) for the unripe frait. (10) Kapila, 
the powder on the capsules of the dyer’s rottleria, comes from 
Malabar, the Himalayas, and Arabia. It costs from 2^. to 3^. 
(Re. 1 to Rs. 1|) a pound. (11) The bark of the babhid. Acacia arabica, 
and of the khair. Acacia catechu, are obtained locally at a nominal 
price. Catechu, the extract of the wood and bark of the Acacia 
catechu, is sold at Is. to l5. 6d. (8 to 12 annas) the pound. (12) Cochineal, 
kirmiz, the dried female insect. Coccus cacti, is found in Mexico and 
TenerifI, and brought from England to India and sold at about 4.y. 
(Rs. 2) the pound. (13) Indigo, nil, is the prepared juice of the leaves 
of the Indif’ojera tinctorUt. Almost all the indigo used in Nasik comes 
from Sind, and costs from 3 a-. to 4a. (Rs. 11 to Rs. 2) the pound. 

Silk weaving; On leaving the dyer, silk is sent to the weaver, 
magvala, who performs three processes, sizing, warping and weaving. 
Silk is sized in-doors, the warp silk in a different way from the weft 
silk. The warp silk is sized on the tansala, a pair of upright wooden 
bars about eight feet high with a row of glass rings fixed to each bar 
through which yarn is passed and drawn tight, and stiffened by 
brushing in a dressing of size. In sizing the weft, the silk is placed on 
a cage, and wound on reels. While on the reels it is moistened with 
size. The sizer, who is always a woman, sits with the reel on her left 
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side, and, on her right, a small wheel, to whose axle is firmly fitted 
a piece of reed called likhadi. Picking out the end of the hank from 
the reel, she fixes it to the likhadi, and, by working the wheel with 
her right hand, makes the likhadi spin quickly round, winding the 
silk round itself. As the wheel turns the worker damps the yarn on 
the reel with size, and passes the thread through her left fingers so 
that the gum is evenly spread over the whole line. 

The warp is next made ready. In this there are ihrcc processes, 
heddle filling, joining and arranging. The heddle filler, according to 
the pattern of the borders, passes threads through the loops in the 
cords of the different heddles and between the teeth of the reed, phani ; 
when this has been done, the joiner, sandhiuir, fastens the ends of 
the warp threads to the heddles, by tying the corresponding threads 
of the warp to those passed through the reed by the heddle filler, and, 
finally, through the whole length of the warp, the threads are arranged 
in accordance with the position the joiner has given them. 

The silk loom is from eight to fifteen feet long by four to seven feet 
broad. At one end sits the weaver with his feet in a large pit. and. 
immediately in front of him, the square cloth beam, tiirai. which 
supports the warp and round which the fabric, as it is woven, is 
rolled. In the weaver’s pit are the treddles or foot boards, by working 
which the weaver raises and lowers the threads of the warp. 

The treddles are joined by strings with the heddles. two frames 
which hang from the roof across the threads of the warp each with 
a set of threads, the set of threads of the one being fastened to the 
lower, and of the other to the upper threads of the warp. As the 
treddles are worked the heddles move the threads of the warp in turn 
up and down, while, between each movement, the shuttle loaded with 
weft yam is passed across the warp. In front of the heddles, and, like 
them, hung from the roof is the reed, phani, between whose thin slips 
of bamboo the warp threads pass. This is set in a heavy fiame. the 
shuttle beam, which the weaver works to force liome the threads of 
the weft after the shuttle has passed. 

From the pit in which the weaver sits, the warp stretches back to 
the warping beam from six to nine inches atxvve the ground. In front 
of the weaver is the cloth beam, about 4’ feet long and tv'o inches 
broad and high, supported by two wooden uprights. 

Behind the heddles, horizontal rods are thrust between ilie upper 
and lower threads of the warp to keep them from getting entungled, 
and. ten or twelve feet further, is the warping beam, attf, on which the 
warp is wound. This beam, about four feet long and two inches round, 
is supported in the middle by a rope, and is kept tight by passing the 
rope round a piilly and fastening it close to the weaver's side, who, from 
time to time, loosens the rope as the cloth is wound round the cloth-bean) 
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For a silk weaver’s establishment twelve appliances are wanted. 
They are : (1) To prepare the warp, the tamalas or uprights with 
rings, worth 1 8 j. (Rs. 9); (2) 200 likhadis or pieces of reed to wind 
the weft. Is. (8 annas) in all; (3) a wheel, rahat, worth 8s. (Rs. 4); 
(4) a large reel, phalka, worth 6d. (4 annas); and (5) small reels, asaris, 
worth Is. 3d. (10 annas); for the loom : (6) a cloth beam, turai, worth 
3s. (Rs. 1-8); (7) the reed frame or shuttle beam, hatya, used as 
a batten or lay. worth 7s. 6d. (Rs. 3-12); (8) the treddles and heddles 
worth 10s. (Rs. 5); (9) sandhs or kaiches, rods laid flat between the 
alternate threads of the warp to keep them from becoming entangled, 
worth Is. 6d, (12 annas) ; (10) the warp beam, ata, worth 3s. (Rs. 1-8) ; 
(11) three shuttlfes each worth Is. (8 annas) ; and (12) a piece of polished 
agate, mogri, used to rub the gold borders, worth from 6s. to £2 
(Rs. 3 to Rs. 20). 

The only articles woven are plain silks, without stripes or brocade. 
They vary chiefly in compactness, the closer they are woven and the 
more of the four-fold thread that is used, the better and dearer they 
are. The kad, a white, blue or yellow robe without any border, is 
used as a dining robe by high class Hindus. It was formerly worn by old 
men only. But of late, at small dinner parties, both young men and 
women have begun to wear it instead of the mukta, or rough silk 
cloth. The men’s kad is from five to six yards long and worth from 
£ 1 Sj, to £ 2 IOj. (Rs. 13 to Rs. 25), and the women’s from eight to 
nine yards long and worth from £ 2 to £ 3 (Rs. 20 to Rs. 30). The 
breadth of the kad varies from 3f to 4^ feet. The pitamhar usually 
red, purple or yellow, but sometimes green, blue, and white, the more 
costly dining robe of high class Hindus, has, for men, an embroidered 
border, and, for women, has besides the border an embroidered end. 
It is of the same size as the kad, and varies in price, for men, from 
£1 lOx. to £4 (Rs. 15 to Rs. 40), and for women from £ 3 to £7 
(Rs. 30 to Rs. 70). Green and yellow robes are more costly than red 
and purple ones. 

These wares are sold either to traders or to consumers. Rich high 
class Hindus generally order them straight from the Yeola dealers. 
Traders either go to Yeola and take away the silks as personal luggage, 
or order them as parcels. The dealers send them to Maheji fair in 
Khandesh and to Nagardas in Berar. As Yeola silks are in good 
demand, the dealers are not forced to hawk their goods over the 
country. Of late years the demand for Yeola silks has spread among 
some of the lower classes who have begun to wear silk dining clothes. 
On the other hand, from the opening of the railway, the competition 
of foreign silks is greater than formerly. As both the raw silk and the 
manufactured articles usually come and leave Nasik as persona! 
baggage, it is difficult to form any correct idea of the amount of the 
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tnide. The estimates of the value of liio yearly export of silks vary 
from £ 100.000 to £ 150,000 (Rs. 10,00.000 to Rs, 15.00.000); according 
to .>omc accoiiiils the demand is growing, according to otliers it is 
falling. 

Of the 4,000 families engaged in the silk industry, the lorly-eighl 
dealers are all well-to-do, and some of them arc rich. Of the resi. 
Iw-cnty-fivc of the weavers. niai^vaUis. have capital and work t-p aiKl 
dispose of their own silk. But the bulk are skilled lalxuncr. emploved 
by capitalists and paid by the piece. 

\ raliatktiri who reels, sorts and spins, is paid from 15i/. to 16;/. 
a pv'utid (Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 a tntit/ut). With a single set c>f machinery he 
can turn in one day from forty to fifty pounds of raw silk into yarn. 
To' work his machines he wants the help of eight labourers and pay-', 
thetii 8i'. (Rs. 4) a month, less the wages of any holidays that may 
fall The nihatkari’s earnings vary from £ I to £ 2 (Rs. 10 to Rs. 20) 
a month. Besides the cost of his dye-stuffs, a dyer is paid 3d. (2 annas) 
fvir every pound of silk dyed, representing from 12.v. to 14.v. 
(Rs. 6 to Rs. 7) a month. A weaver who warps, sizes and weaves the 
yarn, gets £ I (Rs. 10) for each piece of cloth, ninety-six feet long by 
3y feet broad, representing average monthly wages of from 12^' to 16.v 
(Rs. 6 to Rs. 8). 

During the fair season there is a steady demand for Yeoi.i silks. In 
the Hindu marriage seasons (November to the middle of June) the 
m.irkels are brisk. But during the rainy months (June-Oclober) the 
artis.ins have either to live on their .savings or to borrow. At sucii limes 
silk-dealers generally lend money to the artisans and repay ihemselvos 
from the wages earned during the bii.sy season. 

Silk workers, both Musalmans and Hindus, rest on the Iasi day of 
each lunar month, uniovd.syu. Hindus take in all thirty-six ordinary 
and six special holidays. The usual work hours arc from seven to 
eleven in tlie morning and from two to sunset. Silk work cannot gc 
on at night, us it wants good light and consiam vvatchfuine-.';. i)!! 
holidays all the workmen rest. 

Cotian Goods: The manufacture of cotton goods supports from 
4,000 to 5,000 families, partly Musalmans and partly Hindus, chiefly 
seuled in Ycola, Malegaon. Nasik. Ciumdor, Dindoii and .Simiai 
Malegaon and Yeola turbans have a specially gviod name, and ar; 
sent to Khandesh and Bombay. In Yeola there are said to be 2,000 
looms, all of them worked by Musalmans. of whom 000 are M'nnins 
and 1,100 Benares Musalmans. All of these Musalmans arc new-comers. 
The Momins are said to have come from upper India in 1857 and 
185S, and the Benares Mu.salmans after the Elengai famine of 1863 64, 
They, especially the Momins, are said to be very unseKled. In l!ic 
Nasik famine of 1876-77, from 300 to 400 of them lell Yeol.!. In 
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Maleg:i<<n ilcre are said to be 2.441 looms, 734 of them worked by 
Hindus iriil 1,707 by Musalmans. In the Chandor sub-division, there 
are sa d ;o twenty looms, of which three or four are worked by 
Musalmans and the rest by Hindus. In Nasik town there are forty- 
two Ic irns; all worked by Hindus. 

Mos 4' lie unbleached yam used for turbans is brought from 
Bombiiy mills and coloured red by the local dyers. For the finer 
fabrics m ch as robes and waistcloths. English dyed yam is chiefly 
used. Ill iretiving it into cloth the yarn goes through eight processes. 
It is fi SI :5iceped in water and placed on the large reel, phalka.' It is 
then tiar.'ftrred from the large reel to the middle-sized reel, asari or 
pareto. b) a weaver who holds the end of the central rod of the large 
reel in lin Iocs, and, with his right hand, drawing off the yam from 
the skem, winds it on the smaller reel, which he holds in his left hand 
and wliirli rcund in a small cup of smooth cocoanul shell. To make 
the ski.ol' i\ convenient size, it is next reeled off the middle-sized 
reel, a.Hin. on to u small conical reel called ctiarki. The yam is then 
taken lu be raliatvala, to be twisted and wound round bobbins. 
kundis oi /'I'/iV.r It is next worked by winding it, two threads at a lime, 
in and out among rows of bamboo rods about four feet apart.* It is 
then sitri' id on two bamboos, stretched tight between two posts or 
trees, : ikI sized with rice paste. If it wants colouring, it is at this stage 
dyed, l in.illy >t is woven, the process in no way differing from the 
process .it opted in weaving silk. 

The tvt' isers of cotton robes, waistcloths and bodices, use the same 
appliar .V' .is the weavers of silk fabrics. The turban weaver has 
a smallci loo n, and makes use of a different set of tools. These are 
seven i; i urnber. The sliutlle beam, hatyu, in which the reed, phani. 
is fiitet , v/orlh (ul. (4 annas); two bars, athnyas, to keep the warp 
stretchni. worth 6d. (4 annas); a beam, ttirai, round which the woven 
fabric o v'oiuid ; a pair of shuttles, dhotc, worth li'. (8 annas); a big 
reel, pl.iihi the same as is u.sed for silk; a smaller reel, phalki 
and a iviner, what, for sizing the weft yam with gum arable. 

' Thi? .i) is iilso called dfhura, and, among the Momins, is known as ratai. 

^Thc .1 iii s of this procc.ss are thus described by Dr. Forbes Watson in his 
Tcxi:l, I l’n\ y. 67 : " This operation is iisu.TlIy performed in a field, or any 
oper - 1 ( 1 ! ..onvenient for the work, near the weaver’s house. For this 
piiip i-i i M ' sliiirt bamboo posts are fixed in the ground, at measured 
dista l.. i'Mr’,ing according to the intended length of the cloth), and several 
p.iir i; I iili lire placed between them, the whole forming two parallel rows 
of r. i lo II unir feet apart. The weaver, holding a small wheel of warp 
yaii' i iiiJ ol in each hand, passes the latter over one of the posts, and tlicn 
w.ill 'on^ Mie rows, laying down two threads and crossing them tby 
cios: ’ hi- ! 1 uls between each pair of rods), until he arrives at the post 
al 1 I pi'isiic end. He retraces his footsteps from this point, and thus 
coat 1 : 1 ill iravcrsc backwards and forwards as many times as there are 
thre, ; d t ie warp to be laid down.” 
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The chief articles made are turbans, robes, waistcloths and bodices. 
The turbans are in considerable demand, and, besides being sold 
locally, are sent in large numbers to Bombay. The demand for the 
other articles is purely local, the chief markets being Sinnar, 
Sangamner, Chandor, Nasik and Baglan. 

Of the whole number of from 4.000 to 5,000 families, about 400 are 
said to be well-to-do, working their own yarn and themselves disposing 
of their fabrics. The rest are almost all badly oif, and hard pressed 
by the competition of machine-made goods The weavers arc paid 
from 6d. to 9d. (4 to 6 annas) for each robe, and from IZr, to I6s. 
(Rs. 6 to Rs. 8) for each turban, representing a daily wage of 
from 6d. to l.r. (4 to 8 annas). But their employment is far from steady, 
and. in the rainy season, they fail to earn an average of 2d. (2 annas) 
a day. The women do not weave. But many of them, as well as many 
of the weavers’ children, earn Id. or 2d. (8 to 16 pies) a day, as 
warpers and reelers. 

Hindu weavers keep forty-two and Musalman weavers keep .sixty- 
four yearly holidays. In busy times. October to May. their working 
hours are from seven to eleven in the morning, and in the evening 
from two till dark. Those of them who work their own materials 
generally go at the close of the day to sell their wares in the market. 
None of the different classes have any trade guild or special trade 
constitution. 

Carpet Making; Besides cloth there are two cotton manufactures, 
white carpets and Turkey red tapes. The white carpet or jhorya workers, 
of whom there are about fifty families in Malegaon, are Maratha 
Hindus known as Bunkars or weavers. Except a little that is grown 
locally, their supply of cotton comes from Khandesh. Carpet making 
has the special interest, that it is almost the only branch of textile 
work in which hand spinning survives. A cotton cleaner, pinjari, 
takes the cotton, cleans it, and shapes it into rolls about an inch round 
and six inches long. These rolls, which are called peiia and are worth 
Irom Is. 2d. to Is. 6d. a pound (Rs. 1^ to Rs. 1^ a .s/ier), arc handed 
to the spinner who is always a woman. The spinner makes a long 
nail whirl rapidly round, by turning the handle of a small wheel with 
her right hand. As the nail whirls, she feeds it with cotton, which the 
rapid motion of the nail spins into fibre. As it is spun, the yarn is 
wound round the nail, and taken away witu the nail when it is 
covered. In weaving, the threads of the warp are passed through 
notches on a toothed beam, a primitive form of the reed : in front of 
the beam, between it and where the weaver sits, is a cross bamboo, 
over and under which, before passing them through the teeth, the 
threads of the warp are wound. Near this bamboo, there hangs from 
the roof, a heavy board of wood, which can be made to press down 
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the w ,i |i ei ther ia front of or behind the bamboo ; in front is the 
cloth rvain, and a hollow bamboo shuttle, and a wedge-shaped bar 
for foicing the woof home. In detail the chief parts are ; The cloth- 
beam. luiai, round which the carpet is wound as soon as it is woven, 
and ki. pi tight by a peg passed through a hole in it. The jav, a flat 
wedge shi; peJ bar. u.sed to drive the woof threads home. The Uivaki, 
a flat lie ;e ol very heavy wood hanging from the roof, pressing down 
the warp either in front of or behind the cross bamboo, tokar. The 
dafri, or toothed beam, the most primitive form of the reed, phani, 
throug 1 \ 'hose teeth or notches the fibres of the warp are passed. The 
dhote, o ' shuttle of hollow bamboo open at both ends, in which the 
moisie. u l tibie is placed. And the tokar, a bamboo of the same 
breadth i> the warp, placed between the toothed beam or reed and the 
weave v'itli the fibres of the warp passed alternately over and under 
it. It K nosed forwards and backwards, by the weaver, who holds it 
by its dills with his hands, and. between each throw of the shuttle, 
pusher it in front or behind the hanging beam. 

The carpets are white. They vary in size from sixteen feet by five 
to 23] b> 7], and in price from 14j. 6d. to £ 1 44'. (Rs. 7^ to Rs. 12). 
The workmen generally sell them to local or Marvadi cloth merchants, 
or, on market days, to consumers. They arc used by middle class 
native.'!. 

When It work, the cotton cleaner and the spinner earn from 3d. 
to 4Vd (T to 3 annas) a day. But the demand for carpets is small, and 
the trade is dying. Most crarpet weavers have become labourers. 

Tapi Tape weaving is carried on by Bharadis. a class 

of waiidcTing Maratha singers and reciters. They use European 
Turke>-reil yarn, bought from Vanis who bring it from Bombay. This 
they v.di''e into stripes two or three inches broad. Their loom is of 
the sinpliist construction. Between two uprights, each about sixteen 
inches liii'h, are placed two horizontal bars, one joining the tops and 
the otiK'r the centres of the uprights. To the central horizontal bat 
are tieJ ; cow of loops each two inches long. In arranging the warp, 
one tlnvi d ii passed through a loop and the next over the upper 
horizoiiuil bar, at a spot just above the space between two of the 
loops, flic weaver, sitting in front of the uprights, holds in his righi 
hand a b indlc of the fibre intended for weft, passes it across through 
the warp i.do his left hand, and forces the weft home by a blow from 
a flat weilgc-shaped piece of wood called hatya. As he weaves, he 
slacker^ the warp which he keeps tied to a peg or beam on the other 
side o the upright frame. 

The (in y article made is a tape from two to three inches broad and 
from tie: to four yards long. It is worn as a loin tape in addition to 
the lai or loincloth, by low class Hindus particulariy gymnasts. 
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They cost l^d. to 3d. (1 to 2 annas) each. The Bharadis work at this 
tape weaving in their leisure hours only, and do not earn more than 2s. 
(Re. 1) a month. 

Dyeing: Cotton dyers, with an estimated strength of from 200 to 
220 families, are found in the chief towns of the district, especially in 
Malegaon from forty to fifty families, in Yeola from 100 to 120 
families, and in Nasik eleven families. They are of three classes, 
indigo dyers, morinda dyers and safflower dyers. The indigo dyers, 
chiefly Musalmans from upper India, are found in Malegaon and 
Yeola: the morinda dyers, Maratha Hindus, are found only in 
Malegaon where there are five families ; and the safflower dyers are 
found chiefly in Nasik where there are eleven families. 

Indi^'O: Of the three chief varieties of indigo, Bengal, Madras 
and Sind, the last is alone used by the Nasik dyers. It is of five sorts, 
called after the five towns of Khairpur, Dera, Nala, Bahalpur and 
Multan, and varies from about one-half to one-quarter of the price of 
Bengal or Madras indigo.* It is brought from Bombay to the 
chief Nasik towns by the dyers themselves. It is prepared in irregular 
conical cakes, the better specimens of a good blue, but most of a hard 
black or pale blue. To prepare the solution of indigo the dyers have 
two vats, a salt vat, kharu pip, for dyeing cotton, in which poor indigo, 
and a sweet vat, niitha pip, for silk, in which good indigo, is used. 
Only one dyer at Yeola has a sweet vat. The vat is a large open- 
topped wooden barrel or earthen vessel sunk in the ground, and able to 
hold about 300 gallons of water. 

In preparing a solution of five pounds of indigo, about 150 gallons 
of water are poured into the vat. To this is added eight pounds (4 sfier.s) 
of impure carbonate of soda, sajikhar, and four pounds (2 .\hers) of 
lime. The mixture is stirred and allowed to stand, while five pounds 
(2^ shers) of indigo are soaking in a separate dish of water. Next 
morning the soaked indigo is laid in a stone trough four feet square 
and four inches deep, mixed with water and, by a workman whose 
hands are covered with a thick cloth, is rubbed on the sides of the 
stone trough till the whole is dissolved. The solution is then poured 
into the vat and the whole mixture stirred. The stirring goes on for 
about an hour and is repeated two or three times before evening. In 
the evening, the remaining five pounds (2j shers) of indigo are rubbed 
in the stone trough, poured into the vat, and the mixture again stirred. 
On the third day, a copper pot of about ten gallons capacity is filled 
with sediment from an old vat, and the sediment is thrown into the 


llcngal and Madras indigo fetches from .ft 8 to L 12 (Rs. 80 to Rs, 120) the 
man of 28 pounds ■, the price of Sind indigo varies from € 2 lOi'. to JL 4 I Os'. 
(Rs. 25 to Rs. 45). 
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new vat, and the whole stirred and the vat closed.^ Next morning, the 
fourth day, the liquid in the vat is yellow, and, when stirred, begins 
to foam. The colour of the foam shows whether the mixture has, or 
has not. been successful.' If it is reddish the liquid is in good order; 
if white, it wants three pounds of carbonate of soda; and, if it 
irritates the skin, clots, or is oily, about four pounds of dates should 
be added. The vat is ready for work on the fifth day. This is the 
process when a new vat is started. In ordinary cases the liquid in the 
vat is renewed by adding lime, carbonate of soda, and indigo in half 
the quantities mentioned above. Unless the dye is spoiled the vat is 
not cleaned. The sediment can be used any number of times provided 
there is no failure in preparing the dye. 

To prepare the sweet vat, mitha pip, for dyeing silks, 120 gallons 
of water are poured into the barrel; four pounds of carbonate of soda 
are added, and the whole is kept covered for three days. On the third 
day, four pounds of carbonate of soda and two pounds of lime are 
added, and the whole is stirred three times a day. Next morning, the 
fourth day, four pounds of old brown sugar are dissolved in cold 
water, and the solution is thrown into the vat, and the whole is 
occasionally stirred for three days more. When fermentation sets in, 
the mixture begins to crackle. At this stage the foam is examined, 
and if it is reddish, the vat is in working order. If the foam is white, 
three pounds of carbonate of soda and an equal quantity of lime are 
added to the vat and stirred. The proportions of lime and brown 
sugar in the vat require nice adjustment; if this is not properly 
attended to, the indigo rots, smells horridly, and is unfit for dyeing.’ 
When the vat is ready, the cloth is soaked in water for a night and 
then folded and throws into the vat, where, for about half an hour, 
it is turned over and moved through the liquid. It is then taken out, 
well squeezed, and stretched in the sun to dry. For pale blue one 
dipping is enough ; for deep blue the cloth has to be dipped and 
dried once a day for three days. The indigo dyers of Nasik do not 
prepare any indigo prints. 

When new, the cloth, whether cotton or silk, almost always belongs 
to the dealer who pays the dyer at a certain rate for the piece, and 
disposes of the cloth in the chief district towns. The dealer is 
generally a Shimpi who carries the cloth on bullock-back or in carts 
to the different weekly markets. The wearers are almost all Musalnians. 

’ If there is no sediment, two pounds (one sher) of lime, two pounds (one iher) 
of dates, and ten pounds (five shers) of water are boiled till the mixture 
becomes yellow. Then the vat is stirred, the hot mixture thrown in, and the 
vat closed. Next morning the liquor in the vat is yellow and the rest goes 
on as described in the text. 

-The fo.rm is often gathered, made into balls and dried. It is used to rub 
on cloth in patches where the dye has not taken. 

^ Dr. Narayan Daji : Dyeing in Western India, 23. 

Vf 4612—30 
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Besides in preparing fresh cloth, indigo dyers find much work in 
re-colouring old clothes. These, chiefly Musalman turbans and waist- 
cloths, are first carefully washed in water and then once or twice 
dipped in the vat. The dyer is paid Id. (8 pies) a yard. For fresh cloth 
and yam used in weaving women’s robes, the charge varies according 
to the depth of the colour, from \d. to 3d. to 2 annas) a yard, and in 
re-colouring dyed cloth from {d. to Id. (] to } anna). 

If in constant employment, an indigo dyer will dye fifty yards, and 
make from 2s. to 4s'. (Re. 1 to Rs. 2) a day. From this he has to meet 
the cost of the indigo and other materials. Besides this the demand 
for his labour is not constant. He is generally busy some weeks before 
the chief Musalman holidays. But again, especially during the rains, 
he sometimes passes weeks with little to do. His average daily 
earnings are probably not more than from 3d. to 6d. (2 to 4 annas). The 
women take no part in the dyeing. They keep from twelve to fifteen 
holidays a year and then ordinarily work from eight to nine hours 
a day. They have no community or trade guild. 

Safflower; Safflower dyers arc either Musalmans or Hindus. In 
Nasik town are eleven safflower dye works, eight belonging to 
Musalmans and three to Hindus. Of the eight Musalman dye works, 
two in Aditvar. one in Kajipura, two near the Trirabak Gate, and 
two near the bridge, belong to local Musalmans, and the eighth 
belongs to a Marwar Musalman who lives in Tambat Ali. Of the 
three Marathas, two live near the bridge and one in Panchavati. The 
local Musalmans have been settled in Nasik for more than five 
generations, perhaps about two hundred years. They are Sunnis, and 
are said to have come from Aurangabad and Delhi. In appearance, 
language and dress, they differ little from the Nasik paper-makers. 
The Marwar Musalmans, who formerly belonged to Jodhpur, have 
been settled in Nasik for about fifteen years. Though both are Sunnis, 
in home speech and customs they differ materially from the local 
Musalman dyers. They speak Marvadi, while the local dyers 
speak Marathi; and though they have no objecticMi to take food 
from their hands, they have not yet married with the local Musalman 
dyers. They wear a Marwar turban, while the original Nasik dyers 
wear the three-cornered Maratha turban. The Marwar Musalman 
women wear a dress, partly like that worn b; ‘he local Musalman 
women and partly like the Hindu Marwar dress. With one exception, 
the dyers live and work in hired houses. Though self-supporting and 
fairly well-to-do, none of them have any capital ; they are said to 
carry on their business on borrowed funds. According to a local 
story, there once lived in Nasik town two celebrated dyers named 
Najekhan and Daulkhan, whose scarlet, gul-i-anar, dye was the best 
known and most fashionable shade in Western India. Nor does the 
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secrei stem altogether lost, for Chhotabhai’s scarlet is still one of the 
most pi:) pillar of Nasik tints. 

In Malegaon sub-division are said to be about fifty families of 
dyeri As ia Nasik they are both Musalmans and Hindus. The Hindus, 
who iKlimg to the Bhavsar caste, arc said to have come from Patan 
in GuiLiiai, and to be settled for three or four generations in Maiegaon. 
As Nasik. the Musalman dyers are partly from Marvar and 
parti;. U cU. In Ycola there are about 120 houses of dyers or Rangaris. 
All are Hindus of the Bhavsar caste. They have been settled in 
Yeol. f :ir generations and do not know where they came from. In 
Sinnar s.ib-division there are about eight families of dyers. Except one 
wido'V. wh:: is of the Nirali caste and dyes indigo, all arc Hindus of 
the IthuYsar caste. They are very poor and have to work as labourers. 
In Bigl iri are about twenty to twenty-four families of dyers, all of 
them Bfiavsars by caste and poor. Safflower dyeing is an important 
industry as most Hindus and Muhammadans have to get their 
turbans dyed at least once in twelve months. 

Thj dye is made from the dried and pressed flowers of the 
sallloAci, kusumba, Carthamus tinctorius plant, a bright yellow- 
flown riii;! thistle-like annual much grown both for its flowers and for 
its oil-yielding seeds. Though a beautiful red, safflower fades quickly, 
and (kies not bear washing. As it has no affinity for any known 
mord im it cannot be made fast. The crop comes to market in February 
and March. Of the four chief varieties, Gujarat. Abushahar or 
Persian. .Sholapur and Umravati, the two last, which are also the 
cheat lesi, most used in Nasik. They are brought to Nasik, 
genera II / in powder or in loose filaments, by the dyers themselves, at 
price;- t rying, from £3 4 j. to £4 16j. (Rs. 32 to Rs. 48) the hundred- 
weigl l (4 mans). This dye is used only for colouring cotton goods. The 
other dye stuff, used by the safflower dyers, is the commercial 
turmi ri-: the product of the Curcuma longa, which yields an unstable 
yelloiv l ye The mother tubers, which contain more colouring matter 
and ue therefore preferred, cost from 4.y. to 6s. (Rs. 2 to Rs, 4) 
a men. The impure carbonate of soda, sajikhar. made from burning 
saltwiiit and other plants, comes through Bombay from the Arabian 
coast Persia and Sind. It contains about forty per cent of dry 
carbcmaie of soda, besides manv impurities, chiefly carbonaceous 
matti:r. sulphurates, lime and iron, and is sold at 8.s. the hundred¬ 
weight (Re. 1 a man). 

A lafl lower dyer’s only appliances are a few copper pots, and a few 
stool liki; frames, with a piece of coarse cloth tied over the top of 
each to form a strainer, jholi. The powdered safflower is placed in die 
hollow :if the strainer and water is poured on it. As the colouring 
matter diss-clves in the water, it is allowed to trickle into a copper pot 

vf 4y. IDa 
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placed below the strainer. This process is repeated till almost the 
whole of the colouring matter is separated. 

From safflower eleven colours are made : (1) Scarlet. -uN-anar. 
literally, pomegranate flower, by steeping the cloth in an alkaline 
solution of turmeric, then in a similar solution of safflower, and lastly 
treating it with lime juice and drying it. (2) Crimson, kusumhi, that 
IS safflower proper, by steeping the cloth in an alkaline solution of 
safflower and brightening it by adding lime juice. (3) Motiya, flesh, or 
rather blush-rose, by steeping the cloth in a weak alkaline solution’ of 
safflower and then in lime juice. For this colour the doth has first to 
be washed very clean. (4) Pyaji, pink, by treating the cloth with 
a little more concentrated alkaline solution of safflower, and then 
steeping it in lime juice. (5) Gulahi, rose pink, and (6) Gahcra i^iilabi, 
deep rose, shades of flesh and pink and made in the same way but 
with a larger proportion of safflower. (7) Kirmiji, cochineal red, a light 
magenta, is produced by steeping the cloth in an alkaline solution of 
safflower, and then in a boiling watery solution of cochineal and galls, 
to which lime juice is added. (8) Nuron^i, orange, produced by sleeping 
the cloth in an alkaline solution of turmeric, then in one of salllower, 
and lastly in weak lime juice. (9) Keshan, saffron colour, or yellow 
with a shade of orange, produced in the same way as No. 8, with 
a larger proportion of turmeric. (10) Basanti, bright yellow, obtained 
by steeping the cloth in an alkaline solution of turmeric and passing 
it through a solution of alum. (11) Baingani, brinjal colour or purple, 
is produced from a mixture of indigo and cochineal. It is fust, all the 
others are fleeting. 

The articles dyed with safflower are mainly turbans, and 
occasionally petals or girls’ robes. 

The dyers are specially busy on the fifth day of the Holi festival 
(March-April), when people send their clothes to be sprinkled with red. 

For dyeing a turban, the workman is paid from Is. to 10s. 
(Re. i to Rs. 5) according to the shade; and for dyeing a robe or sheet 
he is generally paid only from 6d. to 2s. (Re. i to Re. 1), as robes 
are always of the lighter shades. For sprinkling safflower red on 
children s clothes he gets \d. to 3d. (^ to 2 annas) according to the size 
of the garment. Labourers in a dye work are paid from lls. to £ 1 
a month (Rs. 6 to Rs. 10), and, on an average, a dyer, after meeting 
all expenses, makes from £ 1 10s. to £ 2 10s. (Rs. 15 to Rs. 25) 
a month. They have almost no work during the rainy season. The 
busiest time begins a few days before Dasara and ends with Divali 
(October-November), when turbans, spoiled by the rainy weather, are 
sent to be dyed. There is also a fair demand during the hot months, 
as it is the marriage season. The ordinary hours of work are from 
seven to eleven in the morning and from two till sun-set. In the busy 
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season fiey work at night, airing and drying the dyed turbans. The 
only fiol days on which the Musalmans stop work are the Bakari Id, 
Rarnj in Id and Moharam. Hindu dyers rest on the 1st and 15th of 
every ;ii ia.r month, on the day after Dasra (October), and on the day 
after Saiikrant (14th January), or twenty-six days in the year. Dyers 
comp a 11 that the cost of the dyes has lately greatly increased, and 
that, aN they have not been able to raise their charges, their profits 
are n iic i smaller. They have no trade guild, and, except the Marvar 
Musa m; ns do not get any help from their women in safflower dyeing. 

Ca'ii' i p.-intini’: Calico printing and Morinda dyeing are carried 
on b' a :ii,iLl. half a dozen families of safflower dyers at Malegaon. 

Be idi s the brass pots and strainers used in dyeing, families engaged 
in ca'ii.'i printing require stamps or moulds. These are blocks of wood 
with I heir races carved in different designs. They are prepared by 
carptrii rs of the Sutar caste, and cost about 2s. (Re. 1) each. 
A ca i( 1 ) printer has generally a large store of blocks of different designs 

Th'' .' arc eight processes in printing cloth : (1) The cloth is washed 
in pliiMi wjler ; (2) it is dipped in a mixture of oil, carbonate of soda, 
and llirie clays-old goat and sheep droppings ; (3) it is washed ; (4) it 
is dipped ir, water containing powdered raw myrobalans ; (5) it is dried ; 
(6) it handed to the printer who stamps the cloth, keeping his block 
dipped !i i mixture of sulphate of copper and tamarind seed paste ; 
the i tark is at first greyish, but on exposure to the sun it becomes 
black , (7| it is boiled in a solution of morinda powder, al, and alum ; 
(8) a 111 it is washed and dried. In some cases, to give it a dark red 
tint, the part of the cloth that has not been stamped is, before the 
final hi) ling (7) covered with powdered ochre and tamarind seed paste. 

Tf'.‘ only articles printed are : (1) quilts, piisodas, pieces of cloth 
stuffi. il vitli cotton-wool and worn as blankets ; (2) scarvCs, ptuidkis, 
worr I y iSlaratha, Agri, Gujarati, and Gavli women '. (3) double 
coari' .'ll lilts used as carpets, jajams. A quilt, which is about four 
feet Iri liigit, is printed for about l5. (8 annas), a scarf for from 6d. to 
9d. (4 i6 annas), and a floor cloth, which is generally fifteen feet by 
eight hr atxmt 3a'. (Re. 1-8). When the dyer buys the unbleached 
clotl lt d prints it on his own account, he sells a quilt at from 4s. to 8s. 
(Rs. 2 1 ) R.s. 4), a scarf at from Is. to 3.s. (Re. ^ to Rs. 10, and a floor 
cloth i; from 9s. to £ 1 (Rs. 4J to Rs. 10). In plain morinda, al, 
dyeii g the processes numbered 4, 5, and 6 are omitted. Deducting 
the M'si 0 .' the cloth, the dye-stuffs and the labour on menial work, 
the moi indi dyers and calico printers get a net profit on each quilt 
of from 4kcl. to 6d. (3 to 4 annas), and on each scarf of from 3d. to Sd. 
(2 to 4 annas). His average monthly income is from £ 1 to £ 2 (Rs. 10 to 
Rs, :;;0i There is a fair demand for printed calicoes. But the Malegaon 
printers complain that, since the introduction of foreign articles, their 
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profits have steadily declined. Calico printers are helped by their 
women. Their usual working hours are from seven in the morning to 
eleven and from two to sun-set. They keep the same twenty-six yearly 
holidays as the Hindu dyers. They have no trade guild. 

Blanket weaving: Blanket, kambii, weaving is a somewhat 
important craft. From their cheapness and warmth, blankets are in 
constant demand among the lower classes. They are woven by 
Dhangars, or shepherds, who are occasionally found in different parts 
of the district, particularly in places with good pasture. Nearly one- 
half of them have looms. They have no tradition of having formerly 
lived in any other part of the country. They do not differ from 
Marathas in language, house. dre.ss or food, but are darker and wear 
a peculiar brass or cheap gold ear-ring. They are thrifty and hard¬ 
working. They tend flocks of sheep and goats, shearing the sheep, and 
sorting, cleaning, spinning, and weaving the wool. They have a high 
priest named Men Jogi, whose head-quarters are in Khande.sh, and 
who every year visits the Nasik Dhangans and receives their offerings. 
Their family gods are Khandoba and Bahiroba who, they believe, 
watch over their flocks. Foreign blankets are to some extent imported, 
but the native blanket is too cheap and comfortable to suffer much 
from the competition. 

Almost the whole of the wool woven into blankets in Nasik is the 
produce of the local flocks. About the beginning, and again about 
the end, of the cold season (November and March), Dhangars lake 
their sheep to some stream, to a .sjxit where the banks are steep on 
one side and .sloping on the other. They drive the .sheep to the edge 
of the steep bank, and throw or push them over it. one by one. The 
sheep swim to the other bank, and are kept standing in the sand till the 
sun dries their wool. When they are dry, with the help of his wife 
and children, the shepherd shears them with a large pair of .scissors. 
Besides the local supply, wool is .sometimes brought from Khande.sh, 
the Dhangar either going for it himself, or buying it from some 
travelling peddler. It is generally .sold at £ 1 (Rs. 10) for the quantity 
obtained from one hundred sheep at one shearing, the quantity being 
from twenty-four to twenty-five pounds. 

When the wool is shorn, it is sorted according to colour, and has its 
clots and tangles opened by a tool like the cotton-cleaner’s bow. It is 
then carried to the spinning wheel, a machine in no way different 
from the cotton spinning wheel. The yarn is then arranged round two 
sticks, each two to three feet long, placed horizontally five or six feet 
apart. The fibre is lightly sized with tamarind paste boiled in water, 
and arranged on the loom to form the warp. A blanket weaver’s loom 
is very much like the loom used in making cotton carpets. It has six 
parts, the cloth beam, the jav. the vai, the lavai, the reed, the bamboo. 
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and I he n'arp beam. The vai is a bamboo stick from two to three feet 
long, wound round with sized and toughened cotton thread to form 
loops through which the warp fibres have to pass. The warp fibre is 
first uec to the cloth beam, passed through the loops of the vai, and 
then pliiccd in the notches of the reed or datri, passed above and 
below fie bamboo, tokar, and finally tied to the warp beam, which 
is a IrinihC'O stick two or three feet long, and half an inch in diameter. 
When ihc warp is arranged, the weaver passes a bamboo shuttle, 
dhotr, lietween the two sets of warp fibres, lays down the shuttle, and 
draws towards him the jav, which has a flat iron bar in the face of it, 
and Jri/es the thread of the weft home. He then draws out his weft- 
bar, /iM, and shifts the beam, lavai, that is hung from the roof, to the 
other itlc of the bamboo which is placed in the middle of warp. This 
mov. iiii nt changes the alternate fibres, and the weaver begins afresh, 
passing tlie shuttle between them. The process is repeated till the 
fabr c i i woven to the required length. When the weaving is over, the 
blanket is sized with tamarind seed paste and dried in the sun. 

Bi sides those required by a carpet weaver, the blanket weaver uses 
two ;o 'ls. shears worth H. (8 annas) a pair, of which he keeps one pair 
for each working member of his family, with a few files for sharpening 
them, worih l.y. (8 annas) each, and the spinning machine, dhunki, worth 
abolu ':s. (Rs. 1-8), The products of his loom are the single blanket, 
kanihli. and the double blanket, chavale, formed by sewing two single 
blanket) together. The kamhli is from two to three feet broad by five 
to SIX icet long, and the chavale three to four feet by about ten. The 
singlf t !ari]<et is worth from 3i'. to 6s. (Rs. U to Rs, 3), and the 

double frcin 5s. to 8s. (Rs. 21 to Rs. 4). They are worn over the head 

and 'h.Hil.iers as a shelter from rain and cold, and serve the poor 
as ciiriil^ and bedding. The weaver generally owns the v'ool he works 
with, iml seldom employs labourers. If he does, he pays each 
labnnur 4.v, (Rs. 2) a month besides food. A single blanket takes 
a IT i!) fiC'in one to two days to weave, and, after deducting the cost 

of 1 ii.' wool, yields him from 6d. to Is. (4 to 8 annas). In shearing, 

sorting cleaning and spinning, he is helped by the women and children 
of hi' ramily. To start as a weaver a man wants a capital of from 
£ 1 to .£ 2 (Rs. 10 to Rs. 20). 

The bhinkets woven during the week are sold on the market day, 
generally to the consumers. If not disposed of in the market town, 
they are hawked in the villages round. Blankets are always in demand. 
But lune and October are the busiest months. The ordinary hours of 
wori\ ere from eleven to sun-set; they do not weave in the morning. 
Thei inily day in the year on which work is entirely stopped is Dasra 
(Ociober-Movember). The industry is prosperous.” 

Malcgaon, Yeola and Sinnar are the centres where handlooms still 
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prevail besides power-looms. By the end of March 1961 there were 
9.553 handlooms registered in the district which produced cotton 
cloth while the remaining 45 were u.scd for producing non-cotton 
textiles. The weavers in the district produce cloth from 20 counts to 
80 counts. The yarn required is mostly imported from Bombay and 
dyeing is done in the district. The handlot>m weavers have to face 
a stiff competition from the power-loom industry. These weavers have 
survived only because of the skill they possess and the rebate oflered 
to them by the Government. 

In the district 30 weavers’ societies have been established with 
a membership of 4,884 by 1961. All the facilities towards the purchase 
of modem looms and for the sale of the products are provided to 
these societies by the Government so as to enable them to withstand 
the stiff competition faced by them from power-looms. 

Yeola is a prominent centre of silk weaving in the district. About 
300 workers are engaged in this occupation. Paithani and pitambar 
manufactured here are famous all over the State. The silk weavers’ 
society had been provided assistance by way of loan to the tunc of 
Rs. 13.000 by the Government by 1961. 

By 1961, there were nine wool weavers’ societies in the district. The 
Khadi and Village Industries Board had provided financial assistance 
to the extent of Rs. 25,000 by way of loan towards the working 
capital. The societies at Dubere. Naigaon, Vavi and Adgaon are 
supplied with the necessary raw materials also. 

The tools and equipment of a weaver consisted of a loom (/»«.(») and 
its accessories such as .shuttles, creel, bobbins, healds. pirns and 
dobbies and fani, ghodi (stand), etc. Many weavers have shifted 
recently to automatic looms from lly shuttle looms. Dobby used for 
designing the borders of a sadi or a lugade and healds and reeds arc 
generally purchased from the local market. 

Yarn, artificial silk and jar constitute the main raw materials. The 
price of yam per bundle varies between Rs. 20 and Rs. 60 depending 
upon the quality of yam. 

The main products of the indu.stry are pulal, liigade, khan etc. 1 he 
silk pitambar and paithani from Yeola arc very famous. 

Almost all weavers possess their own looms. The preparatory 
processes like winding, warping and sizing are done by the members 
of a family. A loom usually engages three persons for preparatory 
and weaving processes. An artisan can weave about 6 to 7 metres ol 
cloth everyday. 

Leather tanning and working : There are 14 leather tanning and 
working societies in the district mainly located at Nandgaon, Saudanc, 
Mehune and Chikhalhol besides at a few other places. These societies 
are engaged in tanning leather and manufacturing their products. 
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Leallii:-r tanned hides, nails, ring buttons and polishing materials 
arc the hisk; raw materials required for the industry. Tanned hides 
and leiih;:r are purchased from the IcKal market, while chrome 
leather is mainly obtained from Bombay. 

The K ols and equipment required for leather working are 
compo: eti of sewing machines, knives, stitching awl, hammers, khurpa, 
rapi, wi iharpening stone, etc. 

Thes; Iraliier workers are generally engaged in the manufacture of 
ihappa s. pakhals etc. 

A fi w .)t them arc also engaged in leather tanning. The following 
is a biii. r description of the process of tanning : — 

Pidi: \\ ol tunning: The hide is soaked in lime water to separate 
hair, f ii and llcsh from it. After the hide is well snaked, hair is 
scrapei >> ilh a scraper and fat and flesh are removed with a knife 
or riip{ li is then washed in a running stream and soaked for three days 
in a so imn of three parts of hahhul bark and one part of hirda water. 

To lull i hide thoroughly, soaking is repeated thrice. The hide is 
then ti;.! into a bag and hung up in a stronger solution of babhul 
bark and hir'dn water. It is then exposed to the sun, and on the eighth 
day, i> gain washed in a stream and dried. This completes the 
tanninj.; p'oeess. 

The price of a tanned hide ranges from Rs. 25 to Rs. 60. depending 
upon iis s zo, thickness and quality. Tanned hides which are used for the 
soles c loot'A'car arc generally sold in the local markets on bazar days. 

The iniiistry provides employment throughout the year excepting 
the ra in season when many of the tanners and leather workers lake 
to agru-iiltiire with a view to supplementing their income. 

Gur flaking; All the sugarcane that is grown in the district is 
not sent o the sugar factories. A substantial quantity is utilised for 
manul 11 1 iirir.g ^ur which is a subsidiary industry to agriculture. Gur 
i.e., ra .s lorrn of sugar, is consumed in great quantities in the district 
Large i,|u iritiries of qur are al.so imported from other districts in ths 
State lu ll as Kolhapur, Sangli, etc. It is a seasonal industry working 
for a I . w Ll.iys after the collection of the sugarcane crop. 

The III in raw material required for the industry is sugarcane and 
wood Ic'i fuel. Lime and alum arc also used for removing dirt from 
the ju ec. 

The piixiess of i'/(r-making is as follows :—Sugarcane is crushed 
either on mechanised or electrical or other crushers operated by 
a bullock The juice collected is mixed with lime and alum and is boiled 
in a largL oi«ii pan. The dirt that comes up is removed. The remaining 
juice after cooling is poured in a pit where it is solidified. Finally it i.-i 
filled m bucket-type moulds to give the required shape and sent to 
the market for sale. The methods adopted are very crude and improve 
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nient in the technique is an essential pre-requisite for increasing its 
production. 

Oil-seed crDshing: The oil-crushing industry has not lost its 
importance even with the advent of the oil-milling industry on 
a mechanical scale. In the past the oil-men used to cater to the 
requirements of oil of the entire village population and thus helped 
in making a village a self-sufficient unit. The oil-man naturally became 
the weaker ingredient of the economic structure with the mechanisa¬ 
tion of the industry. 

By 1961 there were 12 Telghani co-operative societies in the district 
with a total membership of 289. These societies were mainly 
established at Bhagur, Vinchur, Manmad, Abhone and Satana. 

Telghani constitutes the principal item of the equipment required 
by the oil-men. At most of the places the traditional Kolu ghani is 
used, though a number of progressive oil-men have taken to the 
modern and improved types. Nutan ghani, Nutan Wardha ghani and 
b.randol Telghani. The Kolu ghani consists of a wooden mortar 
which holds seed and a wooden cylinder about 1-219 metres (4') high 
fitted right in the centre of the mortar with a heavy cross-beam on (he 
top in a standing position, one end of which rests about 0-305 metre 
(a foot) from the ground. A semi-circular block of wood is attached 
to the lower part of the mortar with a piece of wood projecting and 
forming a right angle with the upper beam at the end near the ground. 
On this piece of wood a large stone is placed which is connected with 
the upper beam by means of ropes. As the ropes are tightened and the 
block rises, the pressure of the cylinder is increased. A blind-folded 
bullock is yoked to the upper beam. As the bullock goes round the 
mortar the cylinder revolves and thereby the seeds are crushed. Oil is 
squeezed out and falls to the bottom of the mortar while the residue 
forms into a solid mass round the sides of the mortar as oil-cake. The 
cost of a ghani is about Rs. 300 to Rs. 400. 

The occupation keeps the teli (oil-man) busy almost throughout the 
year. 

Blacksmithy: The blacksmiths or Lohars are engaged in making 
and repairing agricultural implements and tools. Lohars are found in 
almost all the villages and towns. They are paid by the villagers in 
cash as well as in kind. As per the 1961 census, there were 81 Lohars 
per one lakh of population in the district. 

The materials used by a blacksmith comprise iron sheets with 
a gauge varying from 10 to 30, iron bars, steel sheets and steel pieces. 
They prepare articles like frying pans, flat pans, buckets, ghanielis, 
nails, axles of bullock-carts etc. Old tins and scrap are used for 
repair works. 

The tools and equipment of a blacksmith are composed of airan 
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or anvil, a blower, a set of chisels, hammers of different weights and 
a set :if |)jnc«rs. The capital requirements of a blacksmith range from 
Rs. 3(K) 10 Rs. 600. 

Then; is oflen a ready demand for their products and services. At 
times till y get orders from agriculturists who sometimes give metal 
sheets and bars required for making the articles. In such cases the 
black,•iniii hs get only the wages for their services. Daily gross earnings of 
a blacxsniith range between Rs. 5 and Rs. 8. An employed worker gets 
about Ri. A per day. Generally a skilled blacksmith seldom faces 
unem]'Ii)ynient, he may be unemployed casually due to irregular supply 
of iro 1 ^ beets and bars. 

Bidt-m nking: B/<//-making is an important cottage industry in the 
districi | roviding a subsidiary source of livelihood to agricultural 
labou erv mjt gainfully employed throughout the year. Illiterate and 
unskil ed art'sans could take to this profession as it required little or 
no ca:>i]; 1 investment and demanded no special skill. 

GeiierLlly these workers were engaged by contractors who supplied 
them ill the necessary materials like tobacco, leaves and thread. The 
workers vere paid wages fixed around Rs. 1-50 per thousand bidix. 

In .si'ivc cases, bidi-mak'mg was undertaken by the entire family at 
their residences. The tempo of hiV/i-manufacturing slowed down 
considerabl.v when almost all the members of a family buried them¬ 
selves 'liilh agricultural operations during rainy season. It gathered 
momentum after harvest and continued to be brisk till the onset of 
the ruirisoon. fl/V/i-workers are encouraged tc form co-operative 
societi by the Government. 

Carfientry Carpenters (sutarx) engaged in making and repairing 
agricu tuia! implements, furniture etc. are found in most of the 
towns :in;l i'.illages and formed an important unit of a baluta system. 
With th( decline of haliita system since the last two decades, the 
agricu iLuists prefer to pay in cash rather than in kind. 

It i 1 a luTeditary industry of sutars though a few persons from 
other iMnmunities have recently taken to it. According to the Census 
of 19ii I, there were 246 carpenters per lakh of population in the 
districi 

Tea A. ':>(ibnul, neem and such other species of wood for repair and 
produi.iioa work form the main raw materials of a carpenter. Most of 
these qiecies are purchased locally. 

The tools and equipment of a carpenter consist of a plane (ninelJia), 
hand saw, chisels, cleaning mallet, screw-driver, hand-driller, marking 
gauge, c( nipuss, patashi, etc. The capital requirements of a carpenter 
range from Rs. 200 to Rs. 600. 

The oi era lions of carpenters in the district are confined to making 
agricultural implements and house building activities. There are very 
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few wood-carvers and furniture-makers for manufacturing polished 
and fancy furniture and decorative articles. However, they are mostly 
found in urban areas. Most of the carpenters undertake work on 
contract basis. 

Fisheries: The following is an account of the fishing industry in 
the district : — 

Fishing activities in the district are naturally restricted to inland 
waters only, rivers, tanks and ponds being the chief sources. The total 
length of perennial rivers in the district is about 560 km. There are 
also six perennial tanks and 46 seasonal tanks and ponds which 
provide 22,700 acres of water-spread area. This is fairly adequate for 
the development of the fishing industry. 

The commercially important varieties of fish found in the district 
are : Kirkit or Shinghala, Murrel, Shivda (Pahadi or Daku), Chamar 
or Chalat, Pal or Dandaonya, Khavlya, Khaval, Kol.shi, Zinga, Boi, 
Kalundar, Kharabi and Muri. 

These varieties however do not grow fast. As such, under Five-Year 
Plan schemes, quick-growing “ Bengal Carps ’’ are stocked annually 
in the perennial water tanks for propagation of pisciculture. The 
varieties stocked are Catla-Catla, Rohu and Mrigal, During the Second 
Five-Year Plan period about 1 50 lakhs of Carp Fry was stocked. In 
the first two years of the Third Plan period the quantity stocked 
amounted to 0-46 lakh. 

In the 1961 Census, 511 persons were reported as engaged in fishing 
as principal work ; 380 of them were men and 131 women. Fishermen 
in the district belong mostly to Scheduled Tribes. Other communities 
which take to fishing are Bhoi and Koli. Some of the fishermen take 
to agriculture. Fishing is generally done with the help of drag nets 
known as Maha-jal and cast nets called Fek-jal. The nets are mostly 
made of cotton twine but these days nylon is also effectively used. 
Under the fishery requisites scheme, financial assistance in the form 
of a subsidy is given for the purchase of nylon and cotton twine. 

Five co-operative societies of fishermen have been organised in the 
district. They are given financial assistance in the form of loans and 
subsidy. They are also helped to secure tanks and ponds on lease for 
purposes of pisciculture. 

Miscellaneous Industries: Besides the cottage industries described 
so far, there are various minor cottage industries in the district such as 
bamboo and cane works, pottery, rope-making, manufacturing paper 
by hand, manufacturing of sealing wax, chalk, slate pencils etc. 

The Maharashtra Village Industries Board provides assistance to 
certain village industries like khadi, palm-;?Mr, bee-keeping, hand¬ 
made paper, salt, oil ghanis, crayons, sealing-wax, glue, bone-meal, 
rhalk, slate pencils, mat weaving, hand pounding of rice, etc. The 
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Indusrric-i department has started peripatetic industrial schools for 
imparting; training to artisans in different industrial occupations. 

III. LABOUR ORGANIZATION 

As regiiriis the industrial development, the district is one of the 
advanced districts in the State of Maharashtra. The larger the 
indust:-iul giosvth, the greater the scope will be for employment of 
industiial lab<nir. The employer-employee relations are not always 
cordia ;i id may occasion di.sputes. The industrial bargaining power of 
laboui IS weak and hence they substitute collective bargaining for 
indivi* ii.i bargaining. This gives rise to labour organisations. 

As III March 31, 1964, there were 64 trade unions in the district 
registfT,; under (he Indian Trade Unions Act, 1964. Correct statistics 
as regie I i fi7 of them were available. These unions were classified as 
under ■ 

1 .1 iipcit and communications 

V'jlii.'loii 

and retail trade shops’ employees 
P'iiiting, publishing and allied industries 
Electricity 
Laca' Bodies 
A ji -i uttiire 

Si ga • factories and refineries 
M i‘i cllancous food production, edible oils 
B di industry 
Tesliles 

Mb 1 conversion, metal rolling 
Oihci products 
Disi.illcr.es 
Iru.iruK*: 

Ailnities not adequately described 

Total ... 57 


2 

2 

2 

6 

1 

12 

4 

2 

2 

6 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

12 


The liiijhest number of industrial disputes recorded in the district 
was L' ir 1958 while the lowest number was one in 1957. Three 
dispute > were recorded in 1954 and 1963, four in 1955, 1956. 1960 
and 1951. live in 1962 and eight in 1959. Of these two in 1954 and 
one ea i a 19.58, 1959, 1960 and 1961 concerned textile workers ; one 
each in I"57, 1959. 1962 and 1963 concerned engineering workers and 
one in i954, two in 1963, three each in 1954, 1960 and 1961, four 
each ill f9.i5. 1956 and 1962; and 11 in 1958 involved workers 
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in miscellaneous industries. The total number of workers involved in 
the dispute was 70 in 1954, 441 in 1955, 986 in 1956, 38 in 1957, 
4,306 in 1958, 1,599 in 1959. 195 in 1960, 248 in 1961, 304 in 1962 and 
102 in 1963. During the same periods the number of man-days lost 
was 138 ; 1,350; 10,279 ; 38 ; 390 ; 75 ; 16 : 617 ; 987 ; 748 ; 1 : 381 and 
236 respectively. Of these many were successful and many were ‘iettled 
by compromise while one each in 1956 and 1957 and two each in 1958 
and 1960 continued indefinitely. One each in 1954, 1959 and 1960, two 
in 1962 and three each in 1958 and 1961 were successful. 



CHAPTER 6 —BANKING, TRADE 
AND COMMERCE 

Tm f'i;EStNT CHAPTER IS DIVIDED INTO TWO PARTS. The first part, 
viz., Banking and Finance, gives a description of the historical and 
structural asjiects of banking and financial institutions. It deals with 
indigeioui banking, joint-stock banks, co-operative finance, and the 
state i f indebtedness in the district. The second part, viz.. Trade and 
Comirercj, is devoted to the analysis of the pattern and course of 
trade and commerce. It also gives a narration of the extent and 
volumi: o; import and export trade, wholesale transactions, regulation 
of ag;i( ultural marketing, co-operative marketing and the various 
agencies engaged in trade activity. 

SECTION I —BANKING AND FINANCE 

The acviount of banking and finance covers the account of the 
functional af|>ects of the various economic and credit institutions 
working iti the field. The economic and credit institutions, for this 
analysi', include the money-lenders, co-operative societies, commercial 
banks, jo at-stock companies, the Life Insurance Corporation and 
many other agencies controlled or regulated by the Government. 

It is noteworthy that a bulk of the credit and financial accommoda¬ 
tion is granted by co-operative and semi-Government organisations 
for ag-iciliteral as well as industrial activities. The traditional 
money- endcr who was the principal source of credit to a majority of 
the pe ipl;: especially the agriculturists, is losing his importance 
and he d in tto far as the rural people arc concerned. He is being 
replaced by the co-operative institutions. The service co-operatives 
which liatre made possible the organisation of the societies 
on a siiund looting cater to the needs of agriculturists and artisans. 
GoverniiHi It jratronage to the various credit organisations has played 
a very significant role in reshaping the economic life of the village 
community. 

Money leiideirs; Moneylenders are an institution by themselves for 
a numl>er of centuries past. Prior to the organisation of banking 
institutions, moneylenders were the principal source of credit in the 
rural as we ll as urban areas. They used to lend money to the peasantry 
as well as tet the business community. 
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The Nasik District Gazetteer published in 1883 gives a vivid 
account of the moneylending business in the past, which is 
reproduced below. “ The well-to-do of almost all classes lend money. 
In villages to the south of the Ajanta range the moneylender is 
generally a Marwar Vani or a Shimpi. In towns moneylenders are of 
all classes and creeds ; among the higher Hindus, Brahmans chiefly 
priests, and Gujarat and Marwar Vanis. and gold-smiths ; among the 
middle classes, tailors, oilmen, and husbandmen; and among the 
lower castes, shoe-makers, Thakurs, and Mhars. In some cases, 
though the practice is against the rules of their faith, Musalmans, both 
Konkanis and men of good Nasik families, live by usury. Village 
headmen and rich cultivators frequently, but on a small scale, lend 
money and advance seed grain. Their better chances for recovering 
their demands make them, perhaps, less exacting than other creditors 
and they are reluctant to have recourse to the civil courts. In other 
respects their practice differs little from the practice of profes.sional 
moneylenders. Except bankers, who make advances only to persons 
of credit, moneylenders deal equally with towns people and country 
men, with the well-to-do and with the poor. The different classes of 
moneylenders tend to gather in certain places, the centre of the 
community being one of their relations or caste fellows who has 
succeeded in establishing a good connection with the people of the 
neighbourhood. Thus, in three or four Igatpuri villages, there is 
a wealthy colony of Vanis from Viramgaon in Ahmedabad ; in Nasik 
there are similar centres of Shimpis and Pahadis ; and in Sinnar there 
is a specially strong element of Brahman and Kunbi moneylenders. 

“A Marwar Vani when he first comes is generally poor. He opens 
a grain and grocery shop, and begins to lend money and advance seed. 
The interest on money or grain advances varies from twenty-five to 
fifty per cent in good seasons, and in bad years rises to a hundred 
per cent or even more, though the excess is seldom recovered 
in full. The Marwar Vani is repaid either in cash or in grain. 
If grain is cheap he demands payment in cash, and if grain is dear he 
demands payment in kind. Men of this class, after they have established 
themselves in a business sometimes retire to Marvar, but more often 
settle in the district, marrying with families of their own class, building 
or buying a house, and sending a relation to look after their affairs in 
their native land where they send a large share of their earnings. 

“ Fifty years ago there was great risk in trade, and traders and 
moneylenders made high profits. But at present, extension of dealings 
and the opening of the field of competition have reduced the general 
rate of profit, and the tendency, except when temporarily counteracted 
by special demand, as in a time of famine, is still in the direction of 
lower profits. 
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“ Borrotvtrs: Most classes of the community are at times forced 
to btrrt w. Few households keep their wedding and funeral charges 
within itus limits of their available capital. Both among traders and 
cultix ati rs the well-to-do can raise money on their personal credit. Rut, 
in mo.si ca.scs, when the loan is for a large amount, lands and bouses 
have .( I lie mortgaged, or personal ornaments or other valuables pledged. 

“ regards their position as borrowers there would seem to be 
little difference between husbandmen and craftsmen. According to their 
personal credit the well-to-do of both classes pay interest at from nine 
to twciitr'-four per cent a year, and the poor and needy at from twelve 
to foit>. When property is mortgaged or pledged the interest is some¬ 
what lighter. If gold or silver ornaments, the most convenient articles 
to pawn, are given, the yearly rates generally vary from six to eight 
per ciMit rising to nine or twelve when the pledge is land or other less 
salea;»lf security. Specially high rates arc charged to labourers and 
crafts luM attracted to the district by railway or other highly paid and 
fairly ci nstanl employment. 

“ Mint per cent is thought a good return for money invested in land. 
But to i non-cultivating moneylender land brings with it so many 

troubles, that it is by no means a favourite investment. 

“Though usually charged by the month, in some running accounts 
interesi is fwid by the year and in others for some specified time. 

"Actritnf Books: Town or large village moneylenders usually 
keep .1 rmitli note book kacha kharda, a day book pakki kird, written 
up from the note book after the day’s work is over, and a ledger 
khatavdni, showing each persons account separately. Some also keep 
a bill book hundichi nakkalvahi, and a jangadvahi in which are 
entered irticdcs sent for approval. Smaller moneylenders rarely keep 
any home t>ut exact separate bonds for every advance, or more, 
frequcnily. several bonds for a single transaction even when the 
amount involved is small. 

“ Dealings: W^cn a peasant falls deep in debt and his 

creditors bet»me importunate, he generally pledges his crop or field 
to the Diic of them who is most likely to give him fresh advance. In 
other the crop or land goes to the man who first gets a decree 
of thi. civil court and attaches. Moneylenders evade the law of 
limitaiim and keep their claims fresh by from time to time, exacting 

new bi'iids They never write off the amount due as a bad debt. 

"G'dii Advances: The lower classes of husbandmen, especially 
in the \v.;sl and most field labourers require advances of grain for 
seed ; nd for food during the time their crops are growing, and some¬ 
times lo eke out their living during the ploughing season. Such 
advances aiv: usually repaid at harvest time. From iwenty-fivc to 

fifty or iOO per cent more than was advanced is recovered . If 

Vf 4«it2 -31 
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repayment is not made the loan accumulates at compound interest. 

"Land Mortgages: Though moneylenders seldom buy land, it is 
unusual for them to gain possession of it by foreclosing mortgages. 
Land mortgages are of two kinds ; without possession, najar gahan, 
and with possession, tabe gahan. The details depend in each case on 
the terms of the deed. As a rule, in the more usual arrangement 
mortgage without possession, the owner continues to hold the land, 
and the interest of the mortgagee is limited to a lien on the property. 
In mortgage with possession the owner or some other man fills the 
land for the mortgagee who pays the Government rent, and in some 
cases has the land entered in his name in the village accoimt books. 
In Sinnar and other parts of the district land is mortgaged to a large 
extent without possession.” 

This state of affairs continued, with a few changes, till 1945. The 
noneylenders used to adopt nefarious practices and to follow the most 
harsh and coercive methods in the recovery of loans from the 
borrowers. They stood a parallel to Shakcspear’s Shylock and were 
a great stigma to the rural economy. The farmers unable to pay the 
interest or principal due to their extreme poverty fell easy victims to 
the obnoxious practices of these usurers. The ignorant borrowers usually 
received less than the sum entered in the bond. Proper receipts were not 
furnished for the instalments paid by the borrowers. The jugglery of 
account books used to put the poor borrowers to great losses. Various 
exactions were carried out to exploit the farmer to the fullest extent 
and at times even to attach his most valuable possession of land. 

The Agricultural Finance Sub-committee under the chairmanship 
of the late Prof. D. R. Gadgil made the following observation in its 
report of 1945 ; 

“ While it is true that the moneylender is the most important consti¬ 
tuent of the agricultural credit machinery of the country, it is not 
possible to justify many of his practices and the charges he makes for 
his services. Very often these charges are out of all proportions to 
the risk involved in the business and constitute only exploitation of 
borrower. Nor is agricultural economy of the country in a position 
to bear the strain of his extortion. The credit dispensed by him 
instead of contributing to the agricultural prosperity of the country 
serves as a serious drag on it.” 

Moneylenders Act of 1946: In order to relieve the indebted farmers 
and craftsmen of the rigorous and nefarious practices of moneylenders, 
the then Government of Bombay enacted the Bombay Moneylenders 
Act in 1946. The purpose of the Act was to give relief to the debtors 
and to regularise and control the moneylending business. The important 
provisions in the Act are given below : — 

(1) The State Government is authorised to appoint Registrar- 
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Geivjial. Kcgistrars and Assistant Registrars of Moneylenders for the 
purpKis ;s of this Act and to define areas of their duties. 

(2) f .very Registrar is to maintain in his jurisdiction a register of 
moiie>l"iulcrs. 

(3) Moneylenders are not to carry on business of moneylcnding 
cxct pi for area under licence and except in accordance with terms 
of lictmix'. 

(4 1 I he Registrar or Assistant Registrar or any other ofiScer by this 
Act ma y require any moneylender to produce any record or document 
in h s i>ossession which is relevant for his purposes. 

(5 Imxmv moneylender shall keep and maintain a cashbook and 
a lei ye' ir a prescribed form and manner. 

(6; I: eery moneylender should deliver a clear statement to the 
debt ir ibout the language, amount, security, etc. 

(7i Trie State Government was authorised to fix maximum rates 
of inter:st for any local area or class of business of moneylending 
in respect of secured and unsecured loans. 

( 81 Molestation of a debtor by the creditor in recovery of loans 
was ire tted as offence and was to be penalised. 

(9: N ;itwjthstanding any law for the time being in force, no debtor 
who (.ultivates land personally and whose debts do not exceed 
Rs. 15,0!)0 shall be arrested or imprisoned in execution of a decree for 
money passed in favour of a moneylender whether before or after 
the dale cjii which this Act comes into force. 

The Ac! was subsequently amended. The important amendments 
made wer; the introduction of 4-A and 5-A forms and the “Pass 
Book ” sysleni, provision of calculating interest on katmiti system and 
facilities In certain classes of moneylenders permitting them to submit 
quarter! y s latements of loans to the Registrar of Moneylenders. Further 
amendnent rvas effected in 1955 by which moneylending without 
licence was made a cognisable offence. In the following year special 
measure s were adopted for protecting the Backward Class people. Thus 
Registnirs unci Assistant Registrars were instructed to take special care 
while cictking the accounts of moneylenders in respect of their 
transaction; with the Backward Class people. 

Rate .)f interest: The regulations enacted by the Government were 
not entiifly partial to the debtors. In order to ensure a steady supply 
of credi. fi Oni the moneylenders, the structure of interest rates was 
revised ii,'- ram 5th July, 1952. Accordingly, the maximum rates were 
raised fion six to nine per cent per annum on secured and from nine 
to twelv: rper annum on unsecured loans. The moneylenders 
were also allowed to charge a minimum interest of a rupee per debtor 
per year ill the total amount of interest chargeable according to the 
prescribed rates in respect of the loans advanced during the year 
Vf 46i:i- ?!<! 
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amounted to less than a rupee. The moneylenders, however, did not 
react favourably to this revision of the structure of interest rates. As 
the Annual Administration Report of the Bombay Moneylenders Act. 
1955-56, remarks ; “Moneylenders as a class are naturally averse to 
being regimented into any system of maintaining accounts with the 
concomitant limitations of the lending rates of interest 
Under the Bombay Moneylenders Act, the moneylenders are required 
to obtain a licence from the Registrar of Moneylenders, and are subject 
to rules and regulations framed by him. The following table gives the 
statistics of licensed moneylenders in the district. 


TABLE No. 1— Number of licensed moneylenders 
(Taluka-wise) 


Taluka 

1958-59 1959-60 

1960-61 1961-62 1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 

Nasik 

93 

81 

92 

82 

71 

50 

50 

Sinnar 

11 

11 

14 

12 

8 

7 

8 

Niphad 

31 

32 

32 

34 

32 

28 

27 

Dindori 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

Igatpuri 

23 

21 

20 

21 

21 

19 

21 

Chandor 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

Yeola 

23 

23 

23 

21 

19 

19 

24 

Nandgaoo 

30 

29 

31 

31 

32 

33 

34 

Malegaon 

26 

22 

26 

25 

26 

26 

25 

Baglan 

10 

10 

9 

8 

9 

9 

2 

Kalwan 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4 

2 

Point 

Nil 

Nil 

1 

1 

1 

Nil 

Nil 

Surgana 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

District Total 

257 

238 

257 

245 

230 

202 

200 

Table No. 

2 gives the figures of advances given 

by the 

licensed 

moneylenders 

in the district to traders as 

well as 

to non-traders. 

TABLE No. 2 —Total Advances by Moneylenders to 

TRADERS AND NON-TRADERS 


1958-59 

1959-60 

1960-61 

1961-62 


1962-63 

1963-64 

Traders 

1,22,755-81 

19.83,711 

15,21.793 

13,71,784 

5,50,919-06 

1,28,818 

Non-Traders 

40,86,904-51 

76,40,063 

74,48,292 

83,27,385 

23,63,100-60 

55,44,185 
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Co-epcrMiv'C Movement: In the study of banking and finance, the 
study I'l «:o-operative institutions is of prime importance. This is so 
because rlie co-operative institutions cater to the needs of credit of 
a very targe section of society. A considerable sum of co-operative 
credit is placed at the disposal of agriculturists, craftsmen, artisans 
and small jntrepreneurs. The co-operative movement checked to a large 
extent ihe obnoxious practices of the moneylender oriented credit 
structui:. Fhe movement received encouragement, from the ideals of 
the socialiMic pattern of society and the gradual democratisation of the 
structural institutions. Though the glowing ideals of the Co-operative 
Commonwealth in India could not be realised, the principle of co-opera, 
tion came to l)e upheld as of foremost importance for the realisation 
of the weltiiTC ideals of the society. The co-operative institutions have 
not onl;, h.ilteil the growth of private moneylending business but have 
also generated a feeling of self-help and confidence among the vulner¬ 
able sei.tioris of the rural society, viz., the agrarian masses. Their 
contribu iou towards raising the standard of living of the poor 
agricultiir(si.s and artisans is by no means inconsiderable. 

It sho jtd , licwcver, be conceded that the co-operative movement has 
not who'l> delivered the goods expected of it, due to excessive ofScial 
and non dfliciiil interference, lack of correct leadership and ignorance 
of the rural masses. 

The begi tilling of the co-operative movement was marked in the 
district l y the establishment of the first society at Bopegaon (Dindori 
taluka) ia )912. The principal objective of this society was to make 
available th;: necessary credit facilities to the agriculturists for agricul¬ 
tural purpo.'es. It is significant to note that this society was established 
within eighi years of the inception of the co-operative movement in 
India. This w£is followed by remarkable progress in the field of 
co-operal (in in the district. Though the co-operative movement started 
with the principal objective of providing agricultural finance, the move¬ 
ment expanded to such an extent that it has become an integral part of 
the econcmi;; fabric of the rural society. It has spread to all aspects of 
economic !if:, such as credit, production, farming, manufacturing, irriga¬ 
tion and iapply of consumer g<x>ds. The most important landmarks of 
the movciient in the district are mentioned below ; — 

Year 

1935 Eistablishment of Land Mortgage Bank. 

1955 f ) Elstablishment of District Central Co-operative Bank. 

C.) Establishment of a Co-operative Sugar Factory. 

1959 Elstablishment of a Co-operative Canning Plant. 

1960 ft) Hstablishment of a Co-operative Rice MUl. 

(2 ) Hstablishment of a Co-operative Cold Storage Plant. 
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The Statement given below furnishes the information about 
co-operative organisations in the district in 1965-66 and 1966-67 : — 

TABLE No. 3 —Co-operative Organisations in Nasik District 



1965-66 

1966-67 

Categories 

Number Number 

Number 

Number 


of of 

of 

of 


societies members 

societies 

members 


1. 

District Central Co-operative Bank 

1 

4,145 

1 

4,177 

2. 

Land Development Bank 

1 

18,954 

1 

21,590 

3. 

Urban Co-operative Banks 

18 

5,247 

18 

5,760 

4. 

Agricultural Co-operative Credit 980 

Societies. 

1,27,632 

984 

1,31,506 

5. 

Non-Agricultural Credit Co-opera¬ 
tive Societies. 

80 

26,204 

81 

23,646 

6. 

Sales and Purchase Co-operative 
Societies. 

19 

10,249 

19 

10,834 

7. 

Co-operative Processing Societies 

13 

6,346 

14 

6,923 

8 . 

9. 

Co-operative Water-Supply Societies 
Co-operative Farming Societies.— 

8 

680 

8 

685 


(a) Joint Farming Societies 

20 

679 

19 

697 


(6) Collective Farming 

51 

2,362 

75 

3,463 

10, 

Milk Producers’ Co-operative 
Societies. 

51 

3,288 

66 

3,837 

11. 

Consumer Co-operative Stores 
(wholesale). 

2 

9,449 

2 

9,682 

12. 

Primary Co-operative Societies 

43 

7,152 

48 

8,179 

13. 

Co-operative Housing Societies .. 142 

5,585 

160 

6,259 

14. 

Fisheries Co-perative Societies 

6 

260 

4 

170 

15. 

Co-operative Sugar Factories 

2 

4,219 

2 

4,279 

16. 

Co-operative Cotton Mills 

1 

2,504 

1 

2,505 

17. 

Co-operative Industrial Estates .. 

1 

167 

1 

200 

18. 

Industrial Co-operative Board 

I 

369 

1 

315 

19. 

Weavers’ Co-operative Societies .. 

45 

6,011 

44 

6,200 

20. 

Labourers’ Co-operative Societies 

46 

966 

44 

1,177 

21. 

Other Industrial Co-operatives .. 102 

3,460 

92 

3,001 

22. 

Transport Co-operative Societies 

4 

261 

3 

143 

23. 

Educational Co-operative Societies 

2 

37 

2 

37 

24. 

Oil Engine Owners’ Co-operative 
Societies 

1 

174 

1 

176 

25. 

Co-operative Printing Press. 

1 

366 

2 

410 

26. 

Better Farming Co-operative 
Societies. 

1 

74 

1 

74 

27. 

Tenant Farming Co-operative 
Societies. 

7 

688 

7 

688 

28. 

Jungle Workers’ Co-operative 
Societies. 

34 

7,380 

34 

7,665 
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NiiMk District Central Co-operative Bank: Establishment in 1955, 
the Niisik District Central Co-operative Bank played a very important 
role IS i. central financing agency. Besides being an agency for furnish¬ 
ing sho t and medium term finance, it provides the necessary leader¬ 
ship to the co-operative structure in the district. 

Ti c I'r'rincipal function of this bank is to finance primary societies 
within be district. It grants financial accommodation to the societies 
on tlic ntisis of detailed statements of normal credits of the members. 
The sta eiTicnt shows, among other things, the deposits of each member 
with ih; society, the value of lands held and other details giving a 
comfiiciiensive picture of his economic position. The maximum limit 
of the loan to be granted to each individual is fixed by the bank on 
the basis of this statement. 

The ceni ral bank accepts deposits from co-operative societies, insti- 
tutic IS and individuals, and gives advances to primary co-operative 
socicliC! which cannot raise the funds required by their members. 
It al.o serves as a balancing centre accepting funds from individuals 
at a re isonable rate of interest and transferring them to those who 
need ihsm. The central bank also receives financial accommodation 
in the (ortri of loans and overdrafts from the apex bank, the Maha- 
rashira Stale Co-operative Bank Ltd., Bombay. The apex bank also 
grants financial help under various schemes to be implemented 
through the agency of the Nasik District Central Co-operative Bank. 
The M; harashtra State Co-operative Bank, in turn, receives financial 
help frt m the Reserve Bank of India and the State Bank of India, 
besides deposits from individuals and institutions. 

Throigh a network of 36 branches, the District Central Co-operative 
Bank, las established a very broad base in the co-operative field in 
Nasii. district. Besides catering to the needs of rural credit, the bank 
encoiii ;i.;es the establishment of processing industries and small manu- 
factu in I plants. It played a pioneering part in establishing co-operative 
sugai factories in the district. The relevant statistics about the working 
and ini.ncial structure of the bank during 1965-66 and 1966-67 are 
funii hc;! in table No. 4. 

Lt, i.i Di'nHopmeni Bank: The Land Development Bank, formerly 
knov n is i;)ie Land Mortgage Bank, is a very important institution in 
the I t k of agricultural banking. This bank was established in 1925 
with i) view to providing long term finance to agriculturists. As is 
suggested by its former nomenclature, this bank grants loans after 
mortiia j ing the landed property of the borrowers. Loans are granted for 
the f ,)lli; wijig purposes : (a) redemption of old debts, (b) improvement 
of agnc.iltural land and the adoption of improved methods of cultiva¬ 
tion, (c) purchase of costly agricultural equipment and machinery, and 
(d) ini [movement of land of a permanent nature. 
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This bank receives financial accommodation from the Maharashtra 
State Land Development Bank Ltd., Bombay, which is the apex bank 
for the State. The apex bank, in turn, depends on the Reserve Bank of 
India and the State Bank of India for financial help. 

Table No. 5 gives the relevant information about this bank for 
1965-66 and 1966-67. 


TABLE No. 4 —Nasik District Central Co-operative Bank 


(Figures of Rs. in lakhs) 



Particulars 




1965-66 

1966-67 

1. 

Number of Members— 







(a) Individuals 




1,843 

1,834 


(b) Societies 




1,485 

1,526 


(c) Others 




817 

817 

2. 

Share Capital— 







(<j) Own 




58-87 

66-08 


(b) Government 




26-50 

31-50 

3. 

Reserve Funds 




6-51 

7-15 

4. 

Other Funds 




11-78 

12-43 

5. 

Deposits 




420-78 

437-12 

6. 

Own Capital 




524-44 

554-28 

7, 

Working Capital 




863-40 

959-06 

8. 

Assets 




1-34 

1-30 

9. 

Loans Advanced 




551-45 

575-14 

10. 

Loans Recovered 




426-18 

541-18 

11. 

Loans Due 




542-65 

575-98 

12. 

Arrears 




139-24 

201-93 

13. 

Profit 




6-31 

8-63 


TABLE No. 5 —Nasik District Land Development Bank 






(Figures of Rs. in lakhs) 


Particulars 




1965-66 

1966-67 

1. 

Number of Members 




18,954 

21,590 

2. 

Share Capital 




43-25 

50-36 

3. 

Reserve Fund 




1-95 

2-50 

4 . 

Other Funds 




0-60 

0-70 

5. 

Deposits 




3-12 

5-77 

6. 

Own Capital 




48-92 

59-35 

7. 

Working Capital 




433-79 

459-47 

8. 

Loans Advanced 




131-20 

65-89 

9. 

Loans Recovered 




31-05 

41-07 

10. 

Loans Due 




380-84 

405-66 

11. 

Arrears 




25-20 

39-32 
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Urhci'i Co-operative Bank: This is another important bank engaged 
in banJtin^; business in the district. It accepts deposits from the public 
and griitifi adlvances, and as such, it performs all the functions of a 
co-opeialive hank as well as a commercial bank. It has a network of 
18 branches at important towns in the district. 

The rekivatit statistics about this bank for 1965-66 and 1966-67 are 
given in the following table : — 


TABLE No. 6 —Urban Co-operative Bank, Nasik 


(Figures of Rs. in lakhs) 



turtle ulars 



196S-66 

1966-67 

1. 

MiiiTilxr of Branches 



18 

18 

2. 

Niiiriljer i)f Members 



5,247 

5,760 

3. 

Shan: Oipital 



20-67 

22-29 

4. 

B ese "ve F'unds 



2-01 

2-41 

5. 

Other Funds 



1-74 

2-11 

6. 

I'epusits 



67-16 

62-25 

7. 

(‘wn Capital 



91-58 

89-06 

8. 

Wording Capital 



130-39 

126-41 

9. 

Assei.s 



0-30 

0-40 

10. 

Loans Advanced 



686 65 

415-73 

11. 

Loans Recovered 



674-75 

401-59 

12. 

I oars Due 



93-65 

107-79 

13. 

Arre.irs 



2-59 

3-40 

14. 

Frotit 



1-70 

2-20 


Extensiiui of Agricultural Credit: The most important phase of the 
co-opeiati 'e movement is extension of agricultural credit. This aspect 
attracted (he attention of the Rural Credit Survey Committee (1955) 
which TC' immended encouragement to the organisation of large-sized 
multipi Lrpose societies. This was to be done cither by way of new large- 
size ortiiinisadons or by way of amalgamation of small societies. As an 
adjunci: ti this policy, the Government of India decided to adopt the 
policy of State partnership in the capital structure of large multipurpose 
societies. Hiis policy was implemented till March 1959 (i.e., for three 
years from its initiation). During this period 58 large sized multi-purpose 
societies v'ere organised in Nasik district, and they together received a 
contribution i3f Rs. 6,36,500 towards share capital from the Government. 
Beside.s, these societies received a subsidy amounting to Rs. 67.200 for 
managerial purposes. 

This policy was discarded on the recommendations of the National 
Development Council which recommended the organisation of service 
co-opeiatives with jurisdiction over an area represented by a Oram 
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Panchayat as a unit. This policy was implemented and as many as 450 
service co-operatives were established either by way of new organisation 
or by conversion of agricultural credit and multipurpose societies. The 
Government had decided to provide Rs. 1,200 by way of assistance to 
each of the societies. This assistance was aimed mainly at meeting the 
cost of management of the societies. During 1959-60, 189 service 
co-operatives in the district received Rs. 94,500 by way of subsidy from 
the Government. 

An important landmark in the history of the co-operative move¬ 
ment was the launching of the policy of including every village in the 
co-operative fold. It is a matter of pride that all the villages * in the 
district are covered by co-operative societies. The number of agricul¬ 
tural societies stood at 975 in December 1965. They had 1.09.773 
members. The relevant statistics about these societies are furnished 
in the following table : — 


TABLE No. 7— Agricultural Co-operative Credit Societies 
IN Nasik District in 1965-66 and 1966-67. 

(Figures of Rs. in lakhs) 


Particulars 

1965-66 

1966-67 

1. Number of Societies .. 

980 

984 

2. Number of Members .. 

.. 1,27,632 

1.31,506 

.1. Share Capital— 

(a) Own 

160-63 

214-20 

(b) Government 

8-53 

8-62 

4. Reserve Funds 

26-53 

30-25 

5. Other Funds 

20-12 

22-65 

6. Deposits 

2-22 

2-70 

7. Own Capital 

218-03 

278-42 

8. Working Capital 

813-85 

873-82 

9. Assets 

19-19 

24-71 

10. Loans Advanced 

504-82 

487-45 

11. Loans Recovered 

419-85 

450-80 

12. Loans Due 

607-65 

644-30 

13. Arrears 

243.28 

298-56 

14. Profit 

7-66 

8-07 

15. Loss 

7-81 

11-09 

16. Purchases— 

(a) Agricultural goods 

180-29 

178-36 

(i) Consumer goods 

162-90 

186-61 

17. Sales— 

(a) Agricultural goods 

191-92 

181-60 

(b) Consumer goods 

164-45 

199-38 

* A co-operative society serves 

a village or group of villages covered 

in a Gram 


Panchayat. 
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Nc‘i-in’ricultural Co-operative Credit Societies: Besides agricultural 
crcdii *io:;ie t es, there are a number of societies which cater to the credit 
needs ( f non-agricultural occupations. From the functional and 
numcric;il i3oint of view they are next in importance, to agricultural 
credil societies.. 

Tli; (leiLiils about the working of these societies are furnished in 
the r'Hewing table ;■— 


'IVklSl.E No. 8 —Non-Agricultural Co-operative Credit 
Societies, Nasik District 


(Figures of Rs. in lakhs) 



I’a rticjiars 


1965-66 

1966-67 

1. 

Siiinier of Societies 


80 

81 

2, 

Niiinber of Members 


26,204 

23,646 

3. 

S larc Capital 


43'65 

48-06 

4. 

It wei'/e Funds 


509 

5-56 

5. 

i |hc.'Funds 


2-33 

2-61 

6 

1 eposits .. c. 


19-27 

21-97 

7 

< '.vn Capital 


70-34 

78-20 

H 

V'orking Capital 


75-87 

83-65 

9 

Asset;; 


1-08 

4-10 

10 

1 (j.-nris Advanced 

t 1 1 ■ 

102-63 

131-22 

11, 

1 i.Tufi:; Recovered .. 


105-37 

117-99 

12, 

1 Mini Due .. 


91-33 

104-56 

13, 

/.rrcaix .. 


2-54 

3-60 

14 

1-ofl 

' * r y 

3-45 

3-26 

IJ 

1 ,o;is 


0-01 

0-02 

11 

J'uichase of Consumer Goods 


10-94 

9-83 

17 

; ,ale of Consumer Goods 


11-18 

10 34 


Ii iLirtncil Co-operative Societies: The industrial co-operative societies 
pk' 1 i.iiportant part in the economic life of the craftsmen in parti- 
cul. r ;.nd the rural population in general. These societies cater to the 
finii nci:i] n;eds of the artisans and provide them with the necessary incen- 
livi u p)'.iduce with profit. Besides, they make them available better 
ad^ ico and improved techniques of production. In fact the industrial 
co-i'|H l atives are playing an important part in saving the rural arts. 


cral i^ iricl small processing industries from extinction due to competition 
from Iiiedianised large scale industries. 

There are about 225 industrial co-operative societies in the district. 
Thr: h incl-loom and power-loom weavers’ societies, 52 in number, form 
a VC!'’ prominent group among the industrial co-operatives in Nasik 
di.s riel. There is a big co-operative industrial association at Malegaon 
which looks after the interests of about 2,100 weaver members. The 


assocjiiiion conducts three sales depots and three fair price shops. It 
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has set up a plant for calendering and bleaching the hand-loom fabrics 
of the members. The total cost of the plant is about Rs. 7.00,000. The 
District Industrial Co-operative Association, Nasik, is a federal body 
that helps the industrial co-operatives in the district. It received a contri¬ 
bution of Rs. 30,250 from the Government towards its share capital, 
which has enabled it to supply yam to the co-operatives of weavers. 
The association has recently launched upon a campaign to bring all 
the industrial co-operatives under its fold. 

The Silk Weavers Society at Yeola has earned a good reputation 
in producing high quality durable Himroo and Mashroo shawls which 
find a good market in North India. The Kansara Karagir Sahakari Sangh 
at Nasik is an ‘A’ class society which was awarded a prize by the 
Maharashtra State Co-operative Union for its commendable work. This 
society gives financial help to producers of brass and copper utensils of 
a high order. 

A co-operative industrial estate has been established at Nasik. Under 
the expansion programme of the estate, it is proposed to provide as 
many as 250 industrial plots to small entrepreneurs. 

The following categories of industrial co-operative societies existed 
in the district in 1963-64 : — 

District Industrial Co-operative Association ... ... 1 

Weavers Co-operative Societies ... .. 32 

Wool Weavers Co-operative Societies ... ... n 

Power-loom Weavers Co-operative Societies ... 4 

Khadi Weavers Co-operative Societies ... 2 


Silk Weavers Co-operative Societies ... ... 3 

Apiary Co-operative Society ... j 

Oil Crushers Co-operative Societies ... 15 

Rice Pounding Co-operative Societies ... 2 

Bamboo and Cane Workers Co-operative Societies ... 8 


Hand-Made Paper Co-operative Society ... 1 

Bidi Workers Co-operative Societies ... ... 3 

Dyers Co-operative Societies ... ... ... 2 

Labour Co-operative Societies ... ... ... 35 

Forest Labourers Co-operative Societies ... ... 33 

Industrial Estate ... ... j 

Leather Workers Co-operative Societies ... ... 22 

Carpenters Co-operative Societies ... ... g 

Metal Workers Co-operative Societies ... ... 4 

Nira and Palm Goods Co-operative Societies ... 4 

Potters Co-operative Societies ... ... ... 11 

Rope-makers Co-operative Societies ... ... ... 4 

Women Co-operative Societies ... ... 3 


Gul and Khandsari Producers Co-operative Society ... 1 
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The lelevant statistics about 
1963-64 are furnished below :— 

these co-operatives for 

1962-63 and 

-'ariiculars 

1962-63 

1963-64 

Meitihci'shi]! 

15,011 

15,507 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Sh.'ire c^piiai 

.. 10,55,195 

11,07,938 

Re^crvi; fund and other funds 

.. 16,11,198 

17,82,162 

Gc .ernmert loans 

.. 15,05,804 

14,67,222 

Baiil. I rani 

.. 1,37,864 

2,13,302 

Prcdiii linn (value) 

.. 21,05,611 

21,79,871 

Tuino' isr i3f sales 

.. 33,22,795 

32,49,885 

Wages paid 

.. 4,58,057 

6,52,227 



C )-i>:Jtruiive Industries Committee: The Nasik District Central 
Co-( pfrativc Bank has set up a Co-operative Industries Committee 
on I he pattern of the Co-operative Industries Commission under the 
MaliUTiislilra State Co-operative Bank. Bombay. The Committee, which 
is intended to promote co-operative processing industries, consists of 
Dirtelors of the Central Co-operative Bank, experts and officers of the 
conixTnixl departments. This Committee helps the processing industries 
by nakint; available to them co-operative finance, technical help and 
mange rial .skill. 

Markeiin}’ Co-operative Societies: Marketing co-operative societies 
have miulc remarkable progress in the district. These societies play an 
imporii nt part in the regulation of the agricultural marketing practices 
and in srolecting the interest of the agriculturists. Besides, these societies 
assure ail price to the agricultural sellers. Nasik district has registered 
very sfectacular achievements in linking credit with marketing. This 
is h )rne out by the fact that Rs. 43,00,000 were realised directly by 
the niarkcliiig societies from the sale of agricultural produce towards 
the r.-raynient of loans in 1963-64. Besides, about Rs. 25.00,000 were 
rccovcicd through the Girna Co-operative Sugar Factory during 
196 

The Nasik District Central Co-operative Bank plays a leading role 
in ficlpin i the marketing societies by way of supplying marketing 
finance and by lending the services of the managerial staff to the socie¬ 
ties Hie bank alongwith the officials of the Co-operation Department 
lauiichiid .m intensive campaign for popularising co-operative marketing 
and lir king of credit with marketing. 
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The relevant statistics about the working o{ co-operative marketing 
societies in the district in 1965 are furnished below : — 


Membership 


Share Capital 
Reserve Fund 
Working Capital 
Deposits 

Value of Purchases . 
Value of Sales 


10.618 

Rs. 

10,62,578 

21.49.463 

10 , 00.000 

1,45,829 

2.57,16,085 

2,02,17,520 


The following table gives the details about these societies in 1965-66 
and 1966-67:— 


TABLE No. 9 —Sale and Purchase Co-operative Societies, 
Nasik District 

(Figures of Rs. in lakhs) 


No. Particulars 


1965-66 

1966-67 

1 Number of societies 


19 

19 

2 Number of Members 




(a) Societies 


1335 

1426 

(6) Others 


8914 

9408 

3 Capital 




(o) Own 


7-11 

8-30 

(b) Government 


16-64 

19-22 

4 Reserve Fund 


■ * 1 ni TQ 

17-46 

5 Other Funds 


1 Ll.Zy 

15-31 

6 Deposits 


1-98 

0-48 

7 Capital (own) 


53-02 

60-77 

8 Working capital 


120.95 

89-32 

9 Assets or property 


12-85 

19-64 

The financial position of the marketing societies in the district has 

been strengthened since 

the decision that the agricultural credit socie- 

ties should invest 2 per cent of their 

loan turnover in 

marketing 


societies. 

Consumers Co-operative Societies: These societies play a very 
important role in preventing the exploitation of the consumers by 
unscrupulous traders and in maintaining a regular flow of essential 
goods at fair price to the consumers. In 1965 there were 37 consumer 
societies with a membership of 9123. The share capital of these socie¬ 
ties stood at Rs. 367521 whereas the reserve fund and other funds 
stood at Rs. 2,26,166 during the same year. Of the total number, 30 
societies earned a profit amounting to Rs. 81,550 during 1965. 
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The ft)llowing table gives the relevant statistics about these societies 
in 196^-6n and 1966-67 

TAlltLi; No. 10 —Consumers Co-operative Societies (wholesale). 




Nasik District 

(Figures of Rs. in lakhs) 

No 

Particulars 



1965-66 

1966-67 

1 

S xaelics (No.) 



2 

2 

2 

Nci. .if Members 



9449 

9682 

3 

S jhs :ribed Capital 



2-98 

3-24 

4 

l! esc VC f'unds and other Funds 


0-95 

1-47 

5 

('W!i Capital 



3-93 

4-71 

6 

lVnri:inf; capital 



18-42 

11-26 

7 

riUL' 'lasiMi 



156-48 

142-29 

8 

Sulci 



152-73 

159-42 

9 

Profit 




0-95 

10 

1 AIM 



2-10 



Vid ito Industries: The State provides financial assistance to 
indust i.s (iirough its various agencies and under various schemes of 
indust "/ul dc'velopment. The State assistance is disbursed through 
agencies such as the Industries Department of the State Government, 
the C .i-o|X!i'Jitive Department of the State, co-operative societies, the 
Zilla f’atishad, the National Small Industries Corporation of the 
Centr il (.rovemment and the State Industrial Investment Corporation.* 
Since lie beginning of national planning, the Government have launched 
upon it programme of development of small industries as well as 
cottajre mdiisiries. The programme comprises financial aid as well as 
varioi s ladlities regarding land, approach roads, water supply, power 
supply, .’tc. 

Uniler the industrial development programme, a co-operative indus¬ 
trial e.'.iiit.e was established at Nasik. The Government rendered 
financ i il assistance to the tune of Rs. 8,19,821 to the same. The 
Goveinn eii: gives subsidy on electric consumption to small industrial 
units. During the third five year plan an amount of Rs. 1,39,259 
was disbursed by way of such subsidy in the district. The small 
Indus ri;;l units also get loans and advances for the establishment of 
plant Liiicl machinery, purchase of machinery and other financial 
neces-iiiijs. During the third five year plan as many as 27 applicants 
were grtanted loans to the tune of Rs. 1,92,450 in the district. As 
many a i 23 applications were forwarded to the Finance Corporation 
with tli: necessary recommendations. 

An irnpeu tant aspect of the Government’s programme for industrial 
deve opulent relates to the encouragement to cottage and village 


*Thi: ne':esr,ary statistics of financial aid given by these organisations are not available. 
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industries through financial assistance, provision of training facilities, 
supply of tools and equipment, and help for the marketing of their 
produce. During the third plan about two lakhs of rupees were 
disbursed by way of financial aid under the State Aid to Industries pro¬ 
gramme in the district. Financial assistance to the tunc of Rs. 9,353 
was also given to the cottage industries owned by backward class people. 

Besides the aid from the State Government departments, cottage 
industries are entitled to financial assistance from the Zilla Parishad. 
After the inauguration of the Zilla Parishad in 1962, some schemes of 
industrial development were transferred to it. It is authorised to sanc¬ 
tion a loan upto Rs. 3,000 to an individual artisan. The assistance 
from the Zilla Parishad covers loans to industrial co-operative socie¬ 
ties, subsidy for equipment and common facilities, subsidy for the cost 
of management, and special assistance to the industrial co-ojjerativcs 
of Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes, as well as Vimukta Jati. Besides, 
the Zilla Parishad renders financial assistance, not exceeding Rs. 3000, 
to small scale industries under the State Aid to Industries Rules. It also 
grants relief loans to goldsmiths affected by the Gold Control Order. 
The statistics of the financial assistance to cottage and village industries 
granted by the Nasik Zilla Parishad are furnished below : — 

TABLE No. 11— Financial Assistance to Cottage and Village 
Industries by Nasik Zilla Parishad 

1961-(i2 1962-63 1963-64 1964-65 

Name of Scheme —---- --- * 

No. of Amount No. of Amount No. of Amount No. of Amount 
Societie« Rs. Societies Rs. Societies Hs. Societies Rs. 


1. Financial assistance to 
industrial co-operatives— 

(I) Loan-cum-subsidy for equip- 
ment and common facilities; 


(a) Loan . 



3 

6,000 

2 

4,000 

4 

6,700 

(h) Subsidy . 



3 

2,500 

2 

2.000 

4 

3.730 

(2) Management subsidy to 
industrial co-operatives. 

39 

8,500 

13 

5,000 

16 

6,169 

18 

5,982 

(3) Management subsidy to 
co-operatives of handicraft 
workers. 

[T. Special assistance (subsidy) 
to industrial co-operalives 

of backward classes— 

2 

2,000 

1 

500 

1 

500 


1 

(1) Scheduled Castes 

2 

650 



2 

585 

2 

1.200 

(2) Scheduled Tribes 





i 

120 



(3) Other Backward Classes 

4 

1,«00 



1 

500 

1 

600 

(4) Viniukta Jati.. 

III. Financial assistance, not 

exceeding Rs. 3,000, to small- 
scale industries under S. A. !• 










3 

2.450 

20 

12,300 

88 

40.000 

122 

75,000 

IV. Relief loans to goldsmiths. 





31 

25,250 

19 

9,875 


state Aid to agriculture: The proverbial poverty of the Indian 
agriculturist is one of the most difficult problems with which the 
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agricu tural stwnomy is beset since times immemorial. The average 
agriciilm ist is bom in debt and has to live in debt. The extent of 
rural me ebcdness had assumed serious magnitude during the last 
quarte- )' rli; nineleenlh century. The Nasik Gazetteer of 1883 throws 
an inifxi taiit light on the state of indebtedness prevailing at that 
time. ‘ Mosr classes of the community are at times forced to borrow. 
Few Iouieholds keep their wedding and funeral charges within the 
limits o! their available capital. But, as .1 rule, the expense is not 
beyonc ilie power of the borrower to repay within a fair period, and 
is frequeiit!> in the case of the agricultural classes, liquidated within 

the next wo seasons . But in most cases, when the loan is for 

a largi a nount, lands and houses have to be mortgaged, or personal 
omam 15!' or other valuables pledged.” 

Sucl a slate of affairs compelled the Government to adopt certain 

measuics to provide for lagai loans. A number of Ads were passed 

betwei 11 1871 and 1879, but no actual assistance was given till the 

enactn cii of the Land Improvement Loans Act of 1883 and the 

Agricu I lists Loans Act of 1884. The former Act is mainly concerned 
with l(’iH- term loans, whereas the latter deals with short term assistance. 

Lane, tinprovement Loans Act of 1883: Loans under this Act are 
gtantetl i,> cultivators for works of improvement in land such 
as. coii.'-ouciion of wells and tanks, irrigation facilities, drainage, 
reclam; ii n, e nclosures, etc. These tagai loans are granted under the 
aulhori -if he Collector, Prant Officer and Mamlatdar upto specified 
limits iiH tstar 8i per cent rate of interest. The Government is 
erapowcrcii. kid reduce or remit the rate of interest under certain 
circumitarcos. Loans are granted against security in the form of 
immovth'ik property. 

Aftrii ulturi.vts' Loans Act, 1884: Under this Act loans are granted 
to holders of cultivable land for purposes, such as, (a) purchase of seed, 
fodder, cattle, agricultural stock, implements, etc., (b) rebuilding of 
houses (leitroyed in fire, flood or any other natural calamity, (c) 
mainter!.iiK:e of cultivators while engaged in sowing or tilling their land 
prior t( li e next crop, and (d) any other purpose not specified in the 
Land i mpros'cincnt Loans Act of 1883, connected with agricultural 
cultivai t'fi The Collector, Prant Officers as well as Mamlatdars are 
author!'cd t(D grant loans upto a certain limit. Loans above Rs. 2,500 
have to K" referred to the Government for sanction. The rate of interest 
is 8i p;i cert, per annum but the Government, on the recommenda¬ 
tion of ilv; C’ollector, is competent to reduce the rate or charge no 
interest ;all, The terms as regards the security against loans are the 
same a - ii iriei the Land Improvement Loans Act of 1883. 

The libl:: Nos. 12, 13. 14. 15 and 16 furnish the statistics of tagai 
loans to . grjiculmrists in Nasik District. 


Vf 46]! n 




TABLE No. 12— Government Tagai Loans to Agriculture, Nasik District, 

1960-61 to 1966-67 
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Applications pending at the beginning of 781 493 802 919 1,007 477 121 

the year. 

Amount involved in 1 (Rs.) .. .. 3,37,950 2,09,575 7,47,950 57,775 2,57,910 3,79,000 86,700 



of applications received during the 4^2 7,132 3,263 2,003 2,935 11,893 5,821 
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1964- 65 5,00,197 31.300 6,74,971 18,180 74.000 

1965- 66 15,37,976 8,54,330 31,76,508 13,731 9,12,258 

1966- 67 .. 57.000 6,51,000 26.22.375 6,399 78.750 






TABLE No. 14-Government Tagai Loans to Agriculture, Nasik District, 

1960-61 TO 1966-67 
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TABLE No. 16 —Government Tagai Loans Rejected, Nasik District, 

1960-61 TO 1966-67 
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Agricultural Debtors Relief Act: This Act was enacted with a view 
to reducing the aggregate indebtedness of agriculturists so as to bring it 
reasonably within the compass of their capacity to repay swelling 
debts. Under tliis Act the term ‘ debtor ’ is applicable to the indebted 
person who holds land and cultivates it piersonally. Income from land 
leased to tenants is to be regarded as non-agricultural income under 
the Act, The income from sources other than agriculture should not 
exceed a certain maximum limit. 

This Act was first applied to one or two selected talukas of a few 
districts of the State, in 1942. In the light of its working in those areas, 
the Act was amended in 1945, and was applied to selected talukas of 
all districts except Bombay, and in February 1947, it was applied to 
the whole of the State. In 1947, radiatl amendments were introduced, 
one of which was the transfer of its administration to Civil Courts. 

The application of the Act has been restricted to debts not 
exceeding Rs. 15,000 in any individual case. The rate of interest in 
case of awards should not exceed 6 per cent or the rate agreed upon 
between the parties when the debt was originally incurred or the rate 
allowed by decree, whichever is less. For the years 1948-49 and 
1949-50 (co-operative year). Government had fixed 4 per cent per 
annum as the rate of interest for purpo.ses of the awards passed under 
section 32(2). However, a rale of 6 per cent was allowed for purposes of 
the awards passed under section 33(J) of the Act, during the same years. 

Small Savings: The small savings are a very powerful instrument 
for mopping up surplus purchasing power from the middle class and 
lower middle class. It also serves as an instrument for lighting the 
rising spiral of prices. In these days of inflationary pressure, the 
inflation resisting potential of the small savings scheme is highly 
important. Besides, the small savings are channelised towards 
productive purpose and nation building .schemes. The Planning 
Commission of India have recognised small savings as the most 
important source for financing the development schemes included in 
the five-year plan. The Government have therefore been trying to 
intensify small savings as a mass movement aimed at cultivating 
a national habit of thrift. 

Post-office Savings-banks: The post-office saving.s-banks are by 
far the most important agency for the collection of small savings of 
the middle class people. This agency is well-suited to the rural areas 
where banking facilities are very meagre. As the keeping of saving.s 
bank accounts is only one of the functions of the post offices, the cost 
of their operation is much lower than that of other banking 
institutions. 

A post-office savings-bank account can be opened with Rs. 2 by 
any individual or individuals, jointly. The maximum amount which 
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can bi: d;:ix);iitcd is Rs. 15.0(X) in case of an individual and Rs. 30,(XX) 
in casi; d joint accounts. Co-operative societies and non-profit making 
institiitio IS t:an deposit their funds in these savings-banks and enjoy 
the sank facilities as in the case of individuals. There is no ceiling on 
the dapi sits of such institutions. An account holder with a minimum 
balani c of Us 200 can avail himself of cheque book facility at .selected 
post-('flii.es. The savings banks also accept deposits in the form of 
dividend v/arrants, interest earned on treasury savings deposit 
certifi-Mt ;s, money orders, proceeds of matured certificates, cheques, 
drafts p,>st:il orders, etc. These facilities have earned popularity for 
the post olfice savings-banks. 

In ld(il.'52, there were 40 sub-post offices and 68 branch offices 
doing savings bank business in Nasik district. The number of sub-post 
office a'id branch offices doing this business in the district increased 
to 47 iiiitl 107 in 1962-63. and to 52 and 163 in 1963-64, respectively. 
The Oil.)wiag table gives the statistics of the transactions of these 
savint's banks in the district during 1961-62, 1962-63 and 1963-64 : — 


1 MVLI: No. 17—Past office Savings banks in Nasik District 


Yen 

Number 

of 

Accounts 

Bank Balance 

Investments 
durmi; 
the year 

Net withdrawa Is 
during the 
Year 

1% ■ li . 

49,507 

2,t7,05,.t63.62 

1,18,69,827 

1.06,63,795 

196 ‘ (- 

45,951 

2,27,58,190.40 

1,14,89,059 

1,1.3,93,724 

1961 !-■ 

49,000 

2,32,49,303.95 

1,19.03,023 

1,15,40,4.16 


Tan e N.:. 18 gives the sUitistics of investment in and withdrawals 
from the [wst office on account of national savings certificates of 
diffeieri! maturities in Nasik district. 

,] AULENo. 18 —Statistics of Amount lNVL.sihrj in and 
Wn HDRAWN FROM NATIONAL SAVINGS Cl RTIFTCATF-S 

Investrnent.s Wilhdrawats 





5 Years 7 Years 

12 Years 

5 Years 

7 Years 

12 Years 

I9M c;; 


37,07,915 

7,115 

28,097 

3,44,490 

191] C! 


37,84,965 

10,870 

1,455 

11.34,056 

19i 3 t-\ 


34,18,770 

2,271 

1,130 

26,33,845 


It be;:orrie.s evident from the statistics given above that the people 
pref.rrvd the inve.stment in 12 year national savings certificates to 
those maluring in five years and .seven years. The amount withdrawn 
was m-ich smaller than the investments. 
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Cumulative Time Deposits: The cumulative Time Deposit Scheme 
of the Government of India ensures an easy way of saving, and is 
very simple, flexible and suitable to the small savers. Under this 
scheme, any person can deposit rupees 5, 10, 20, 100, 200 or 300 per 
month at a post-office for a period of 5, 10 or 15 years. The lump sum 
secured at the end of the maturity period is also quite handsome. 
The returns are free of income tax. The account can be opened at any 
post-office transacting savings-bank business. The monthly deposits 
can be made at any time during a calendar month. The deposits can 
be made by way of cash or cheques. The scheme empowers an 
account holder to withdraw sums in multiples of Rs. 10, but not 
exceeding 50 per cent of the total deposits, once in the case of a iive- 
year account, twice in the ca.se of a ten-year account and thrice in the 
case of a fifteen-year account. 

The scheme is found ideal for cultivating a regular saving habit 
among middle class people. 

The net collections of cumulative time deposits at the post-olfice in 
Nasik district amounted to Rs. 36,125 in 1959-60, Rs. 58,370 in 
1960-61, Rs. 91,195 in 1961-62, Rs. 1,58.404-51 in 1962-63 and 
Rs. 2,68,621-81 in 1963-64, It is remarkable that the net collections 
showed a consistent and considerable increase from 1959-60 to 
1963-64. 

Prize Bonds: The Prize Bonds scheme of the Government of India 
earned a very good popularity in the urban areas and was received 
with great enthusiasm. The net collections of Prize Bonds at the post- 
oflices in Nasik district amounted to Rs. 2,60,200 in 1960-61, but 
gradually decreased to Rs. 85,245 in 1961-62, to Rs. 36,730 in 1962-63 
and to Rs. 66,700 in 1963-64. 

National Defence Certificates; The National Defence Certificates 
with a maturity period of twelve years replaced the Twelve Year 
National Plan Savings Certificates under orders of the Government of 
India since 1962-63. They are entitled to a higher rate of interest, viz., 
6-25 per cent simple at maturity and 4-75 per cent compound interest. 
They are available at all po.st offices transacting savings-bank business. 
The certificates are in denominations of Rs. 5. Rs. 10, Rs. 50, Rs. 100. 
Rs. 500, Rs. 1,000, Rs. 5,000. and Rs. 25,000. 

The National Defence Certificates were deemed very important in 
the context of securing national solidarity and contribution of every¬ 
body’s might towards national defence. The patriotic sentiments of the 
masses moved them to contribute their small savings towards this end. 
A handsome collection was made in Nasik district towards National 
Defence Certificates. 

Treasury Savings Deposit Certificates; The Ten-Year Treasury 
Savings Deposit Scheme was .started in 1951. Originally the deposits 
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were t'> lie raade in multiples of Rs. 100. From January 1958, the 
deposi s v'cri: required to be in multiples of Rs. 50. The deposits could 
be made at the Reserve Bank of India, branches of the Slate Bank 
of India, and Treasuries and Sub-Treasuries. 

The deposits are repayable at par value on the expiry of ten 

calendiiT i'cars from the date of deposit. Till June 1957, the rate of 

inlere^i .Mowed on them was 3V per cent per annum. The rate of 

intere> l v'ns raised to 4 per cent from June 1957. Interest is paid 

annually, y'tt the option of the depositor the deposits are refundable 
at any n ne after the expiry of one year after deducting a discount at 
a graded rate, the latter decreasing as the maturity date approaches. 
The iiUi' ciii earned is exempt from income-tax. The greatest faeility 
allowi d IS that the certificates can be pledged with any of the 

sched.ilcil banks and co-operative banks to secure advances against 
them, th.is enabling the small savers to tide over temporary financial 
difficiilitis without encashing them prematurely. 

Thi; uhscriptions to the Ten-Year Treasury Savings Deposit 

Certiti(.;i cs in Nasik and Deolali towns were quite substantial. The 
schemr :amed popularity with the urban middle class in these towns. 
This Ix'xirnes evident from the following statistics.* Table No. 19 
gives lie statistics of the subscriptions to the Ten-Year Treasury 
Savitigs Deposit Certificates, which carried 3^ per cent interest, 

received dtring the period between 1951-52 and 1957-58 at the 

collection offices in Nasik district. 

TV RLE No. 19 --Suiiscriptions TO Ten-Year Treasury Savings 
OiiposiT Certificates, from 1951-52 to 1957-58 in 
Nasik Districi 


Pe 10(1 

Baglan 

Niphad 

Sinnar 

Nasik 

Dcolali 

19.'it S': 


. • • » 


3,88,100 

67,700 

19.:: ?:i 


.... 


2,13,900 

43,000 

i9‘ :i .-4 


.... 


4,11,800 

34,400 

19:.-.- ; 5 

, 5,000 

2,000 

2,000 

1,80,300 

4,800 

I9:i5 : .j 


2,000 

1,500 

1.88,400 

23,000 

I9;.h .‘ 7 

.... 

.... 

(1,000 

1,09,600 

1,21,500 

19 O' 18 


.... 


54,500 



(] -1 I /S? 1(1 31-5-1958) 


’ Statistics furnished by the Reser\e Bank of India, Bombay 
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Table No. 20 furnishes the figures of subscriptions to the 
Savings E>eposits, which carried 4 per cent interest, received at the 
collection offices in the district between June 1957 and October 
1962. 

Defence Deposit Certificates: After the Chinese aggression in the 
autumn of 1962, the Government of India appealed to the patriotic 
feelings of the countrymen to contribute their might towards the 
national defence efforts. In the very nature of things the call of the 
nation met with ready response from the people who came forward 
to contribute money, gold and blood. As a part of mobilising financial 
resources for the defence, the Government decided to issue Defence 
Deposit Certificates. 

It was also decided that the newly introduced Ten-Year Defence 
Deposit Certificates should replace the former Ten-Year Treasury Savings 
Deposit Certificates. The Defence Deposit Certificates carry a higher rale 
of interest, viz., per cent per annum. The deposits for the purchase 
of these certificates are accepted at all offices of the Reserve Bank of 
India, branches of the State Bank of India. Treasuries and Sub- 
Treasuries. The certificates are issued in denomination of Rs. SO and 
its multiples. 

The subscriptions towards these certificates were considerable in 
Nasik district especially at Nasik. Table No. 21 furnishes the 
statistics of subscriptions collected at the receiving offices in the 
district during the period between November 1962 and March 1965. 

Annaity Certificates: The Fifteen-Year Annuity certificates are 
another mode of inve.stment of small savings with a maturity period 
of fifteen years. This scheme was started from January 1958, These 
certificates yield compound interest of approximately 4.25 per cent 
per year by way of monthly payments, spread over fifteen years. It 
means that if a person invests Rs. 3,325 he will get an amount of 
Rs. 25 every month for fifteen years. The amount of Rs. 25, in this 
case, includes the principal as well as interest. Any individual or 
individuals, jointly, can invest in these certificates. Institutions, 
corporations and commercial firms cannot make investments in 
Annuity Certificates. This type of investment is suitable for those who 
arc in non-pensionable service, and who want to provide for their 
future. 

The Fifteen-Year Annuity Certificates were issued in two series in 
the district—the first series between July 1, 1954 and December 31. 
1957, and the second series between January 2, 1958 and March 31, 
1965. The statistics*^ of the subscriptions to the first series received at 
the receiving offices in the district are given in table No. 22. 


* Statistics furnished by the Reserve Bank of India, Bombay-1. 



TABLE No. 20— Subscriptions to Ten-Year Treasury Savings Deposit Certificates 
DURING THE PERIOD BETWEEN 1957-58 AND 1962-63 IN NaSIK DISTRICT 
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March 1964). 

1964-65 (1st April 1964 to 31st . 3,000 1,33,100 .... 500 87,000 150 2.000 1 350 

March 1965). 
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TABLE No. 22 —Subscriptions to Annuity Certificates— I series 

(Figures in rupees)" 


Period* Nasik Kalwan Niphad Igatpuri Deolali 


t954^55 (l-7-t954 to 31-3 
1955) 

21,000 7,000 3,500 

3,500 


1955-56 

56,000 



1956-57 

21,000 


7,000 

1957-58 (1-4-1957 to 31-12- 
1957) 

7,000 




The following table gives the statistics of the subscriptions to the 
second series at the receiving offices in the district. 


TABLE No. 23 —Subscriptions to Annuity Certificates— II series 


(Figures in rupees) 



Period* 


Nasik 

Sinnar 

Kalwan 

Deolali 

Malegaon 

1957-58 

(2-1-1958 

1958) 

to 31-3- 

3,325 

13,300 




1958-59 



26,600 



6,650 

, . 

1959-60 

, , 


43,225 

3,325 



, . 

1960-61 



67,830 

3,325 



6,650 

1961-62 



13,965 




, , 

1962-63 



23,275 





1963-64 



7,900 


1,330 


6,650 

1964-65 

(1-4-1964 

1965) 

to 31-3- 

31,255 






Life Insurance; Prior to the nationalisation of life insurance 
business, a number of private companies were engaged in the 
business. After nationalisation, the Life Insurance Corporation of 
India became the single agency engaged in life insurance business in 
India. The Corporation was con.stituted under the Life Insurance 
Corporation Act of 1956. and was officially established on 
1st September 1956. Afterwards all insurance companies and provident 
societies as well as foreign life insurers ceased to carry on life 
insurance business in India. Most of the former insurance companies 
have switched over to general insurance business which is still allowed 
in the private sector. 

Under the new organisational and administrative set up of the 
Corporation Nasik was chosen as the headquarters of the Nasik 
Division in the Western Zone which has a head office at Bombay. 
The Nasik Division covers life insurance business in a number of 
surrounding districts, viz., Nasik, Dhulia, Jalgaon, etc. where there are 

♦Period refers to the financial year beginning with April and ending with March 
except otherwise specified 
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brancii (i[1k«s. The Corporation started the Nasik Branch Office for 
the vtholc of the district from its inception on September 1, 1956. 
A sub iifliaj was opened at Malegaon on May 1, 1960 to cope 
with tlic itioreasing insurance business in Malegaon, Yeola, Baglan 
and Nil :idt:ijon talukas. Subsequently, the Corporation established 
a De\\;ii)[)nKiU Centre at Deolali from April 4, 1962 for developing the 
busin. s' tu*nover in Nasik, Tgatpuri and Sinnar talukas. 

Th. progress of life insurance business in the district upto 
31st Maich 1965 is reviewed below. There were 780 insurance agents 
as on SI. March 1965. The Corporation had issued 42,299 policies, 
and hi sum assured amounted to about Rs. 17,12,00,000 from the 
incepluM of the Corporation upto 31st March 1965. The following 
stateniciil gives statistics of the business proposed and completed since 
the eikiliUshment of the Corporation. 


T,\ jj;l.J- No. 24 —Life Insurance Business in Nasik District 



Vuir 

No. of 
Proposals 

Sum 

Proposed 

No. of 
Policies 

Sum 

assured 

195'.' 



Rs. 

2,820 

Rs. 

1,12,00,000 

195H 


4,880 

1,60,00,000 

4,036 

1,37,00,000 

1959 


5,938 

1,96,00,000 

4,698 

1,59,00,000 

196(1 


7,771 

2,99,00,000 

6,289 

2,51,00,000 

Janiiu 

■'V 1952 to March 

8,444 

3,62,00,000 

7,129 

2,96,00,000 

196.1. 

April 

I9(i.^ Ici Marchl964 

6,884 

3,07,00,000 

6,326 

2,81,00,000 

April 

19(i 4 (Cl Marchl965 

6,690 

3,76,00,000 

5,951 

3,00,00,000 


Since the liberalisation of their policy of granting loans against 
insur; nc : p'l'icies, a good number of people are found to take loans 
from tli: Life Insurance Corporation. Such loans are available for 
purposc'^ of construction of houses. The salary deduction scheme 
of tl c C ijj poration has been a great boon to salaried people 
who c.jii pay the premium from their monthly salary. These and 
many i then facilities are in.strumental in popularising Insurance 
busin :'.s in the district. 

Joint->ito<;k Companies: Nasik is an important centre of commerce 
and rail ufacluring industries since the last five decades. Being situated 
in the V cinity of Bombay and that too on the Bombay-Agra national 
highv'iiy It assumed considerable importance. The growth of joint- 
stock companies is also very much related to its prosperity as a centre 
of ii (iii'try and commerce. The first joint-stock company in the 
distrii.'i v;u. the Swastik Iron Works which was established at Nasik 
Road III 1910. This was followed by another company, viz.. New India 
Macliinc 'VS'orks which was established in 1923. 
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The total number of joint-stock companies in the district stood at 
33 in 1965-66. Of these, one was established as early as 1910, and five 
were established during the period between the First World War and 
the beginning of the Second World War. The period during the Second 
World War witnessed the growth of eight companies, while nineteen 
companies came into existence after the War. The growth of companies 
was rapid during the post Independence period. 

Of the 33 companies. 15 are engaged in manufacturing, 4 in trade 
and commerce, 4 in transport and 8 in miscellaneous pursuits while 
2 are public utility concerns. A majority of them are located at Nasik 
whereas a few are at Malegaon. Sinnar and Lasalgaon. 

Of the 33 joint-stock companies, 8 are public limited companies 
while 25 are private limited concerns. The, Nasik-Deolali Electric 
Supply Company which is a public limited concern is by far the 
biggest company in the district. It was established in 1930. The 
authorised capital of this company amounts to Rs. 15,00,000, and the 
paid up capital to Rs. 12,68,400. The Bhikusa Yamasa Kshatriya 
Private Ltd. is another very important company in the district, 
established in 1957. The authorised capital of this company is 
reported to be Rs. 10,00,000 and paid up capital Rs. 3,00,000. 

The following table gives the statistics of the various joint-stock 
companies in the district:— 

TABLE No. 25— Statistics of Private Limited Companies, 

Nasik District, 1965-66 


Type of Company 

No. of 
Companies 

Authorised 

Capital 

Subscribed 

Capital 

Paid up 
Capital 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Manufacturing .. 

10 

43,50,000 

7,88,000 

7,87,500 

Trading 

3 

31,000 

23,150 

7,564 

Transport 

4 

2,97,800 

1,67,775 

1,67,775 

Miscellaneous 

8 

6,08,000 

92,400 



TABLE No. 26 —Statistics of Public Limited Companies, 
Nasik District, 1965-66 


Type of the Company 

No. of 
Companies 

Authorised 

Capital 

Subscribed 

Capital 

Paid up 
Capital 

Manufacturing .. 

5 

Rs. 

30,00,000 

Rs. 

4,16,495 

Rs. 

3,87,120 

Trading 

1 

.... 



Public Utility 

2 

20,00,000 

13,87,760 

13,87,650 
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SIECTION n—TRADE AND COMMERCE 

Nasik mlicrits the tradition of trade and commerce from the remote 
past, lis teainess to Bombay and Surat on the west coast of India 
had been of great consequence in so far as the trade routes leading 
from Klundesh, Ahmadnagar and Marathwada to Bombay, Surat and 
Broach ireversed through Nasik district. This transit trade had an 
importam bearing on the economy of the district. The following quota¬ 
tions fiuii ills Nasik Gazetteer* of 1883 throw a search-light on the 
historical tradition of trade and commerce in the district since the 
beginn ng of British rule. 

“ Tr/ulc in Old Times: The earliest Nasik trade of which details 
remain in the third century after Christ (247), the traffic between 
Broach and the southern parts of Paithan and Tagar. The chief imports 
were wine, brass, copper, tin, lead, coral, chrysolite, cloth, storax, white 
glass, .'.'1:1 and silver coins, and perfumes. The exports were, from 
Paitha I. i great quantity of onyx stones, and from Tagar ordinary 
cotton in libjiidance, many sorts of muslins, mallow-coloured cottons, 
and lo;:ii products.** 

“ At ih< lieginning of British rule, the greater part of the trade between 
Khandcslt and the coast passed through Nasik along the Bombay-Agra 
road. Ahdul 1824, an important change took place in this trade. The 
export 'f lierur cotton eastwards, through Mirzapur, to supply the 
great tic maud of the Bengal cotton handloom weavers ceased from the 
compelilion of English goods.' About the same time, the establish¬ 
ment i i I rder and the improvement of the route by the Thai pass to 
Bhiwaiu.ti ‘ led Bombay merchants to bring cotton from Berar 
straigli. !i) Ihc west coast. In 1836, about 14,000 tons of cotton went 
throug 1 iht; district from Berar to Bombay, and in the nine years 
follow nr ihe average quantity was about 15,520 tons. This cotton 
was ciirriiid chiefly by pack buUcKks. It was estimated that not fewer 
than i so 0(10 bullocks were employed, and in years of scarcity, the 
want ( f carriage was often a great difficulty.* At this time the price 
receive d 1 y the cotton-growers was little more than a penny the pound. ‘ 
The e' i ters were either rich local traders, or Bombay native firms. 

• C<i:riT; <'c r oj Bombay Presidency, Nasik District, 1883, pp. 136-44. 

♦♦ Mi;i; r nclle’s Periplus, 125-126. The gold and silver coins were imported not from 
a iviint f.'{ rhe precious metals, but rather as works of art. The writer states that 
thcc \ ielctid a profit when exchanged for local money. Ditto, 13. 

‘ T X value of the export of calicoes from Bengal fell from £ 1,659,994 in 1816 
tc £ : !'(5,121 in 1826. Champman’s Commerce, 74. 

® Ir 181:6 ;:he Thai pass was easy for carts; the Pioneers were at work, making 
the read to Bhiwandi. Captain Clunes’ Itinerary. 145. Improvements went on in 
the p is-i from 1836 to 1844. Chapman’s Commerce, 267. 

s Ctiiirtnaii’s Commerce, 78. 

‘ l;i 1837, 1.17 pence was thought a good price. (Chapman, 83). In 1847 the 
p ICC was 1'84. (Ditto, 58). 

Vf 4 .12 -31 
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whose agents sent clerks to advance money to landholders and village 
headmen, or to buy from local dealers. In 1841 the Bombay cotton 
trade suffered great losses, and for some years remained depressed, 
the Bombay cotton exports falling from 46.783 tons in 1841 to 21,030 
tons in 1846.' Though, in 1848. prices had somewhat risen, the state 
of the cotton trade was still very bad. The growers were hopelessly 
indebted and cared little for the state of their crops. Since 1862 
almost the whole of the Berar and Khandesh cotton crop passes to 
the sea by rail. 

“As early as 1826, the Thai route was passable by carts, and in 
1844, after the improvements to the road were finished, carts began 
to take the place of pack bullocks. These carts, which were chiefly 
from Khandesh, seldom went back empty. The trip took about six 
weeks, and the drivers netted from £ 2 to £2. lOr. (Rs. 20 to Rs. 25).“ 
In 1845, there was an immense traflBc by the Bombay-Agra road, 
groceries, English cloth, iron, metals, rice, and salt passing from the 
coast to Khandesh and Malwa, and vast quantities of manufactured 
goods, cotton, and opium, going from the inland districts to the coast. 
Another equally important route left the Agra road about five miles 
east of Nasik, and, stretching east through the heart of Chandor, 
entered the Nizam’s territory and passed from it to Berar and Nagpur. 
In the fair season, immense quantities of cotton were brought down 
on pack bullocks. To avoid going round by the town of Nasik as 
well to secure better pasture for their cattle, immense droves of 
Vanjaris left the main route at Suken and went direct through 
Saykhed and Vadi. Grain was chiefly carried on bullocks of which an 
almost unbroken stream passed from sunrise to sunset. Cotton carts 
were occasionally seen, but the road was little more than a field track.'* 
‘"Railway Traffic: By the opening of the Peninsula (1861) and the 
Dhond and Manmad railways (1877), the trade of Nasik has been 
greatly changed and developed. Between 1868 and 1878 the Peninsula 
railway figures show an increase in passengers from 482,008 to 524,281, 
and in goods from 70,491 to 100,149 tons. 

“ During these eleven years, at Igatpuri, passenger traflBc has fallen 
from 134,285 to 49,108, and goods from 2032 to 1168 tons ; at Nasik, 
passenger traffic has risen from 118,189 to 151,380, and goods from 
12,479 to 12,592 tons ; at Lasalgaon, passenger traffic has risen from 
23,282 to 36,468 in 1878 and goods from 10.045 to 11,427 tons ; at 

•Chapman’s Commerce', 73. 

“ Ciptain G. Wingate, 97 of 29ih March 1852. Bom. Gov. Sel. 1-14. These long 
joumeys weve not a puce gain to husbandmen. The work was very trying, and, 
especially below the Sahvadris, many cattle died or were injured for life. Bom 
Gov. Sel. XCI11.29. 

“Survey Superintendent to the Collector, 910 of 1874. The total imports amounted 
in 1840-41 to £ 92,317 (Rs. 9.21,1701 and the exporls to £ 40,86.5 (Rs. 4,08,650) 
Bom. Rev. Kcc. l.V'^' of 1:42, 1-7-8. 
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Manmail, passenger trafiic has risen from 55,227 to 95,554, and goods 
from f ',4()7 to 46,697 tons ; and at Nandgaon, passengers have fallen 
from HJ.356 to 42,129, and goods risen from 9,802 to 10,761 tons. 

“ The chief changes in the carriage of goods are in exports, a rise in 
moh' iioiTi nothing to six tons; in tobacco from one to twenty-eight 
tons i 1 oil from twenty-one to 134 tons ; in country piece-goods 
from . i.shteen to 102 tons ; in wood from fourteen to twenty-six tons ; 
in Cl ti ) ! from 5,605 to 6,052 tons ; in fruit and vegetables from 2,083 
to 2, PJ tons ; in firewood from 836 to 1,970 tons ; in hides and horns 
from IK) to 198 tons ; in linseed from 3,897 to 4,014 tons; in metal' 
from ! 7 to 290 tons ; in salt from thirty-five to fifty-nine tons ; in 
siiga -. rid molasses from 231 to 466 tons; and in sundries from 
5,461 .) 6,745 tons. There is a fall in the export of opium from 441 
to I'P ions ; in grain from 19,165 to 16,965, and in timber from 331 
to 11' tons. In Imports there is a rise in cotton from five to 1,899 
tons : i 1 firewood from nothing to 429 tons; in grain from 1,954 to 
17,3 ’ Ions ; in metal from 834 to 1.689 tons ; in moha from nothing 
to 3 ’ tons ; in hides and horns from four to twelve tons ; in country 
piec. giiocls from 156 to 581 tons; in Europe twist from 332 to 346 
tons ind in country twist from 183 to 245 tons; in salt from 4,140 to 
5.79' I ms ; in sugar from 677 to 1,343 tons; in sundries from 7,185 
to 2'i 7 id tons ; in tobacco from ten to 574 tons; and in wood from 
seveiiem to twenty-two tons. There is a fall in the import of linseed 
from i‘ even to six tons ; of European piece-goods from 1,672 to 917 
tons ; :.nd of timber from 702 to 155 tons. The details are given in 
the r il ov*ing statement ;— 

Peninsula Railway Goods Traffic, 1873 and 1878 



Articles 



1873 

1878 

Outward 

Tons. 

Inward 

Tons. 

Outward 

Tons. 

Inward 

Tons. 





5,605 

5 

6,052 

1,899 

Fri. 1 

jti Vtc.eubles 



2,083 

1.555 

2.378 

1,554 

¥\r.^ 

(Cl 



836 


1,970 

429 





19.165 

1.954 

16.965 

17,328 

HuJ'JS 

i id Herns 



no 

4 

198 

12 


.1 



3.897 

11 

4,014 

6 

Ml h 




147 

834 

290 

1,689 

M'lli. 






6 

321 

Oil 




21 

101 

134 

446 


II 



441 


193 



gM od^.I'iuropB 



5 

1.672 

2 

9i7 

Pit'i c 

oils, ':o\in|ry 



16 

156 

102 

S81 


jfi oiis.liniilish and country 




186 



Sal 




35 

4,140 

59 

5.785 


it id Nlolasses 



231 

677 

466 

1,343 

Su ^1 

1 > 



5.460 

7,185 

6,745 

26.750 

Tin'*» 

t-r 



331 

702 

117 

155 


, 1 ijtopi; 




3.') 2 

1 

346 

T» i 

, t tiun'ry 



1 

183 

1 

245 

Tv 5 

, 1 .niilish and country 




1 



roi*-' 




i 

10 

28 

574 

Wi o 




14 

17 

26 

22 




Total ,, '3 401 

]‘>,725 

.V) 747 

60,402 

V 

‘iiilU—33/j 
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“ Passenger and goods IrafiBc returns on the Dhond and Manmad 
State Railway are available for three half-yearly periods since its 
opening in January 1879. Of the three Nasik stations, Manmad. which 
is a junction station, shows the largest number of passengers rising 
from 31,462 in the first, to 42,978 in the third period, and Yeola, well 
known for its silk and cotton manufactures, shows the largest amount 
of goods, rising during the same time from 1,693 to 2.884 tons. In the 
second period, which includes the rainy season (July-Novembcr), both 
the passenger and the goods traffic show a considerable fall. The chief 
inward goods, besides coal and railway material, are grain, pulses, 
molasses, tobacco, salt, twist, dyes, and piece-goods, and the most 
important outward goods are fruit and vegetables. The following state¬ 
ment gives the chief details of the passenger and goods traffic at the 
three stations during the eighteen months. 

Dhond-Manmad Railway Traffic, 1879-1880 




1st January to 

Jst July Lo 

1st January to 


Miles 

!10tb June 1879 

31st December 1879 

30Th July 1880 

Suuious 

frr\m 







Manmad Passengers 

Goods 

Passengers 

Goods 

F.issengers 

Goods 




Tons 


Tons 


Pens 

Munmad .. 


31.4fa2 

1.688 

20.016 

386 

42,078 

1.035 

Ankai 


3,im 

636 

1.435 

621 

1,436 

115 

Yeola 

18 

15,019 

1,693 

10,786 

1.375 

19,737 

2,884 

Toul 

26i 

49,585 

4,017 

32,237 

2,382 

63,651 

4,U34 


" Road Traffic: Of the traffic by road no details are available. 
There is still a considerable traffic down the Thai pass to the coast. 
But the bulk of the road traffic is now from and to the railway 
stations. Taking the traffic by road and by rail together, the chief 
exports are grain, oil-seeds, mola.sses, hemp, cotton cloth and silk 
goods including turbans, pitanibars, and paithanis, copper, brass and 
silver vessels, onions, garlic, and betel-leaves. At the Lasalgaon railway 
station. 146 miles from Bombay, a great quantity of grain, chiefly 
wheat, is brought by agents of Bombay firms and by brokers. The 
export of grain has of late considerably increased. In ordinary seasons 
as many as five hundred carts and as many more pack cattle, laden 
with wheat and other grain, come every day in the busy season 
(January-June) from Niphad, Chandor, Kopargaon, Khandesh, and the 
Nizam’s territories ; the carts often return laden with salt. Linseed 
and other oil-seeds, molasses, and a little cotton are pretty largely 
exported from Malegaon and other northern parts of the district. 
Qoth and silk goods, prepared chiefly at Yeola, are sent as far as 
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Bombay Poona, Satara. Sholapur. Nagpur, and other places. Copper, 
bras.s, and silver vessels, largely manufactured at Nasik, go chiefly 
to Bcinilay and Poona. Onions and garlic find their way out of the 
distriit by the Kherwadi railway station. Betel-leaves, grown chiefly 
in thi. .Sinnar sub-division, are also largely exported. The value of 
the eifx' ls may be roughly estimated at from £200,000 to £250,000 
(Rs. 20.0[).000 to Rs. 25,00.000), to which the cloth and silk goods of 
Yeola al:me contribute about £150,000 (Rs. 15.00,000). 

" Marl- ('ts ■ In every sub-division, weekly or half-weekly markets 
are h.:Ui in nine or ten of the towns and larger villages. The market 
days are known throughout the neighbourhood, and all who have 
anything to sell or to buy crowd to the market. They are usually 
held in ;oine open space in the village, and for a few hours in the 
aftem II'll are gay and crowded. Almost everything required by the 
peopli;, ^rain, salt, spices, pepper, bangles, cooking vessels, coarse 
hand n i iriachine made cloth, and, in some places such as Saykheda, 
Nasik .11 id Malegaon, ponies and cattle, are offered for sale. Small 
villagi N generally depend for their supplies on weekly markets. The 
dealer >. vho are chiefly Marwar, Gujarat, and Ladsakku Vanis, and 
Bagvans. hax'e fixed shops in some neighbouring town or village, and 
go from one market to another. Generally one member of a family 
travel', vihile another stays at home and minds the shop. They do 
not move much during the rains. 

“ Tru/lf System: The agencies for distributing imports and collect¬ 
ing e;ip)rts are trade centres, weekly or half-weekly markets, fairs, 
shops and pedlars. The chief centres of local traffic are Igatpuri, 
Nasik, 1. loalgaon, Nandgaon, Manmad, and Yeola on the railway, 
Pimpnlgaon (Hasvanl), Chandor, and Malegaon on the Bombay-Agra 
road, lint] Sinnar on the Ahmednagar-Nasik road. 

"A fciv rich traders, with capitals of from £5,000 to £20,000 
(Rs. 50,000 to Rs. 2,00,000), have dealings with Bombay in European 
piece-giviis. precious .stones, bullion, and sundries. Trade is brisk in 
MarcVi, /'ipril, and May, when the bulk of the wheal and other late 
crops come i:o market. In the rainy season (June-October) almost all 
trade, including weaving and the making of metal vessels, is dull. 

“A1 liough there are no monopolies, several trades are carried on 
almost critirely by certain classes. Gujarat and Marwar Vanis, Khatris, 
Sails, and Shimpis deal in piece-goods and cloth ; Marwar and 
Ladsakka Vanis and Telis in grain and groceries ; Bohoris and other 
Musalinaiis in oil and hardware; Bohoris, Shimpis, and Brahmans 
m habo dashery : Ladsakka Vanis and Tambolis in spices 
and giocc ries ; and Tambats and Musalmans in metal vessels. Besides 
these, ihc chief trading classes are Kuchhis, Komtis, Kasars, Dhangars, 
Parsis. IVlaniars, Pardeshis. Vanjaris, Malis, Kunbis, and Bagvans. 
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" Fairs: In every sub-division, in connection with two or three 
temples and religious places, yearly fairs are held at stated times. 
The chief are at Nasik, Trimbak, Saptashring, Naitala, Bhugaoii, 
Vadner, Pimpri, Shendumi, Nampur, and Bogte. At Pimpri in 
Igatpuri, where the country is hilly and most of the people are 
Kunbis, Kolis, or Thakurs, a considerable trade in blankets is carried 
on by the Dhangars, who sometimes take sheep in return for blankets. 
Except that they are larger and have a greater variety of goods, fair.s 
differ little from weekly markets. They last from one to fifteen days 
and draw from 1,000 to 15,000 people, some of whom come from 
considerable distances. The fairs and weekly markets generally 
provide the poorer classes with almost all their daily wants, except 
oil and liquor which are brought from the Teli and the Kalal, and 
firewood, which is either gathered by the people themselves, or is not 
used, its place being supplied by cowdung cakes. The rich and middle 
classes usually lay in a six or twelve months’ supply of some of the 
articles of daily use, when they are plentiful and cheap. They buy 
other articles from the Marwar and Ladsakka Vani shopkeepers, who 
deal in grain, pulses, salt, molasses, sugar, oil. clarified butter, spices, 
and groceries, and sometimes in drugs. ” 

“ Shopkeepers: Almost every large village has at least one or two 
such shopkeepers. In towns where their number is greater they 
get their supplies, except groceries which they sometimes order from 
Bombay, from those who have an excess or who owe them money. 
In villages the supplies are chiefly drawn from the nearest markets or 
fairs, or direct from the producers. Town shopkeepers have their own 
capital which they sometimes lend at interest, but village .shopkeepers 
are almost entirely dependent on borrowed capital. Their business is 
on a small scale and they have no dealings outside the district. Both 
in villages and towns, resident customers pay either in cash or by 
monthly settlements, and strangers by ready money. Interest is not 
charged on monthly accounts, nor is any discount allowed for cash 
payments. Trade by barter often takes place in the Sahyadri sub¬ 
divisions between husbandmen and shopkeepers or pedlars. ” 

“ Charif^es: The opening of roads and railways has caused a 
marked change in the system of trade and has greatly increased its 
amount. The effect of these changes on the different classes of the 
people is mixed, and local opinion varies as to whether the balance 
is good or evil. Comparing the trade returns with local opinions as 
to the condition of the different classes, the following seem to be the 
chief general results. 

“As regards traders the chief results seem to be an increase in the 
amount of the business done and a fall in the rate of profit. This 
loss of profit is due to two causes, the competition of local traders 
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of small or of no capital, and the competition of outsiders. When 
risks were great and much time was taken in turning over stock, 
business could be carried on only by men of considerable capital : 
competition was small and profits were high. With safe and rapid 
carriage, the stock in trade can soon be turned over, and the 
competition of men of small capital becomes possible. Again the ease 
with which they can visit the district has attracted outside traders. 
And their knowledge of the railway and of the telegraph, their 
bolder and wider methods of trading, and their willingness t.o take 
a smaller margin of profit, have enabled more than one class of 
outside traders to establish themselves in Nasik. The chief of these 
outside traders are Bohoris from Bombay and Surat, who have gained 
a large share of the iron, hardware, and cloth trades, and have lately 
started the import of kerosene oil. Another class of Musalmans, Memons 
known in Nasik as Kachhis, within the last few years, have become 
the leading wholesale grain-dealers. Some have settled in the district, 
but most have their headquarters in Bombay and come to Nasik only 
during the fair months. Another class, who compete with the Kachhis 
in grain and with the Bohoris in oil and cloth, are Hindus of the Bhatia 
caste. Like the Kachhis, most Bhatia traders belong to Bombay and 
visit Nasik only during the busy season. 

“ The competition of these outside classes has injured the local 
traders in three ways. The margin of profit has been lowered, some 
important branches of trade have passed from their bands, and the 
number of middlemen has been reduced. In spite of these disadvan¬ 
tages, the local opinion would seem to be, that the great increase in 
the amount both of exports and of imports, has more than made up 
to the local traders for their losses from competition and from changes 
in the system of trade which they have been unable or unwilling to 
adopt. 

“ The three chief changes in the system of trade, easy and safe 
carriage, fewer middlemen, and smaller trading profits, tend to better 
the state of producers whether manufacturers or husbandmen. In the 
case of manufacturers and other skilled workmen, the gain from these 
changes is, to a great extent, met by loss from outside competition. 
Local opinion would seem to agree that the changes in the course and 
system of trade have little, if at all, benefited the class of skilled 
workmen. 

“ The manufacture of silk goods, of cotton cloth, and of brass and 
copperware, have of late years increased. At the same time the general 
use of imported hardware and other articles, which, under the head 
sundries, have risen from 7,185 tons in 1873 to 26,750 in 1878, has 
forced many craftsmen to leave their old callings and take to weaving 
or brassware making. The result has been that, even in the prosperous 
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callings, the competition of local labour and the competition of cheap 
outside goods, have together greatly lowered the rate of wages. 

“ In two respects the changes have injured husbandmen. Outside 
competition has destroyed their former monopoly of profit in seasons 
of local scarcity, and their gains as carriers have been reduced. Their 
loss from outside competition in times of scarcity is doubtless consider¬ 
able. During the famine years (1876-77) in spite of the failure of the 
local crops, grain importations prevented the price of millet rising 
above sixteen pounds the rupee. Their loss from the decrease of long 
cart journeys to the coast is, to .some extent, made up by their employ¬ 
ment in carrying to and from the railway stations, which, though it 
yields a smaller return, does much less damage to their cattle. Against 
these losses husbandmen, or at lea.st landholders, gain from the greater 
ease with which their produce finds a market, and the much larger 
share of the export price that, from the competition of traders and the 
reduction of the number of middlemen, now goes to the grower. Another 
great gain is the wide market that quick carriage has opened for such 
rich and perishable products as vegetables and fruit and molasses. On 
the whole it would seem that, as producers, husbandmen, at least near 
the line, have decidedly gained by the opening of the railway, and that 
as consumers, they have, all over the district, profited by the reduced 
cost of cloth, hardware, salt, oil, and sundries. Labourers, like husband¬ 
men, have, on the whole, benefited by the changes in the system of 
trade. The chief exception to this is the case of carriers. Before the open¬ 
ing of roads great numbers of Vanjaris and Lamanis, and, to a less 
extent, of Charans and Kunbis, lived as pack-bullock drivers. The 
opening of cart roads reduced the demand for their services, and many 
were forced either to leave the district or to take to tillage. Afterwards, 
when (1861) the bulk of the traffic passed from carts to the railway, 
many of the poorer husbandmen and field workers lost an important 
source of income. Again, the railway demand for labour, both skilled 
and unskilled, has, to a great extent, been met from outside. Deccan 
Mhars furnish the bulk of the unskilled, and north India and Bombay 
craftsmen, the bulk of the skilled labourers. Still the great develop¬ 
ment of trade employs a largely increased amount of unskilled labour ; 
and it would seem that very few people of the labouring class have to 
leave the district in search of work. As consumers, labourers, equally 
with husbandmen, share in the advantages of cheap cloth, hardware, 
oil, salt, and miscellaneous articles. 

“ Good roads, and still more the railway, have in a special way, 
enriched the district by the great increase in the number of pilgrims 
who visit Nasik and Trimbak. 

“ As regards the effect of the change in the channel of trade from the 
Bombay-Agra road to the railway, though some of the towns and villages 
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on th.- I ni of road have declined since the opening of the railway, 
their ieciiy is more than met by the rise of Igatpuri, Nandgaon, Lasal- 
gaon, and Clhoti, from small villages to important country towns and 
trade ce Titrcjs.’' 

Exleiu of Employment : Nasik district is quite rich in trade and 
commenis. Hence a considerable number of people are engaged in 
trade and commerce. The number of sales workers [as classified in 
Cens|.^ if India, 1961, General Economic Tables Vol. X, ll-B (i)] 
stands at 24,662 of whom 21,158 are males and 3,504 are females. The 
folloiv'iri|i table shows the number of persons engaged in various 
types oi trade in 1961. 

1 ABLE No. 27—Extent of Employment in various 



CATEGORIES OF TRADE* IN THE 

District, 

1961 



Category of trade 

Total 

Males 

Females 

1. 

Vi (>/ f itig Proprietors, Wholesale Trade 

738 

731 

7 

2. 

Vi 1 ) 1 1 ifig Proprietors, Retail Trade 

13,553 

11,317 

2,236 

3. 

C orii:iier;ial Travellers and Manufacturers’ 
Agents. 

1,568 

1,563 

5 

4. 

S.iles-aeti and Shop Assistants, Wholesale and 
l iiMtiil Trade, 

4,014 

3,594 

420 

5. 

Silcsrneii and Shop Assistants (not elsewhere 
eliisi-ifieil), 

1,989 

1,872 

117 

6. 

1 liivv (.ets, I’cJlars and Street Vendors 

2,800 

2,081 

719 


Total 

24,662 

21,158 

3,504 


As [er 1961 census, trade and commerce provide employment to 
31}:; ps ;- cent of the total working population of the district. Of these, 
moi.i thin 50 per cent arc in Nasik and Malegaon talukas. Nasik 
taluk,I ali-'iic accounts for 35-73 per cent of the total workers under 
tradi and commerce in the district. Of the persons engaged in trade, 
3-31 i>;r cent are in wholesale trade, 9256 per cent in retail trade 
and 4 3 fier cent in miscellaneous trade activities. About 90 per cent 
of the wholesalers are in urban areas only. The number of wholesalers 
trading exclusively in cereals and pulses is 172. Mostly the wholesale 
traiie .4 cereals and pulses appears to be combined with wholesale 
traeJe nf sugar, spices, oils, etc., as the number in this group is 156 for 
the dinric,;.’'''- 

* riitiic iicliide persons engaged in any capacity in wholesale as well as retail 
mg aclivities, and commercial transactions relating to imports and 
.'sp.irli-. 

*'^^;n^ln Handbook, Nasik District. 1961. 
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Trade Rontcs: Early Routes: The Thai pass had been an 
important trade route between the Deccan and the coast from the 
earliest times.* The Nasik caves and mention of the town by Ptolemy 
point to Nasik as a place of importance from the second century 
before, to the second century after, the Christian era. About a hundred 
years later, the author of Periplus (247) mentions that trade passed 
from Broach in Gujarat to Paithan on the Godavari and to Tagar ten 
days further east. A part of this trade probably went through the 
Kundai pass, crossed the Nasik district, and left it by the Kasari pass 
in the Satmalas. From the ninth to the thirteenth century, while 
Devgiri, or Daulatabad, was one of the greatest capitals in the Deccan, 
and Supara was one of the chief centres of trade on the coast, the 
Thai Pass must have been the main route of traffic. Afterwards, in 
the fifteenth and early part of the sixteenth centuries, the bulk of the 
trade passed further south between Ahmednagar and Chaul and 
between Bijapur and Dabhul or Kudal. In the sixteenth century, the 
establishment of Portuguese power at Bassein brought a large trade 
back to its old route by Nasik. In the seventeenth century, when 
foreign trade centred in Surat, the bulk of the commerce of the Deccan 
passed along the north and south routes mentioned in the Periplus. 
When Bombay took the place of Surat, trade once more set along the 
earliest route through the Thai Pa.ss. and this, for the last fifty years, 
has been the chief line of traffic in Western India. 

Routes durinq British Period: At the beginning of British rule 
there were no made roads. The chief routes of trade passed through 
Nasik and Malegaon. The Poona-Surat road with a length of 2.54 miles 
through Chakan, Narayangaon, the Vashera Pass, and Devthan, 
entered by the Sinnar pass, and touching Nasik and Dindori, left the 
district by the Rahud Pass and continued its course to Surat through 
Umbarthana the Nirpan Pass, the Vagh Pass and Gondevi. The 
Ahmednagar-Nasik road ninety-seven miles long passed through Rahuri, 
Sangamner and Sinnar. The Aurangabad-Nasik road and the road 
linking Malegaon with Baroda served the need of traffic. 

The Bombay-Agra trunk road was the chief trade route traversing 
through Chandor, Nasik, Igatpuri, the Thai pa.ss, Shahapur and 
Bhiwandi. The Poona-Nasik road, the Nasik-Balsar road, the 
Malegaon-Kopargaon road, and the Nandgaon-Aurangabad mad W'ere 
the principal routes of trade. During the course of the present century 
the Bombay-Agra trunk road and Provincial roads were improved. 
A number of bridges were also constructed to facilitate easy transport. 

Present Routes of Trade: The Bombay-Bhusawal-Delhi trunk 
railway is the most important artery of trade. This vital line which 

* This account is based on the description of routes published in the Gazetcer 
of Bombay FresiUenoy, Nosik District, 1S83, Chapter VI. 
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was opiinecl lor traflSc in 1861 traverses through the entire length of 
the disir c:. ll touches a number of important centres of trade such 
as, Nas 1 Lasalgaon, Niphad, Manmad and Nandgaon. Huge consign¬ 
ments ; iL. bticiked by this route to Bombay, Thana. Jalgaon, Nagpur, 
Calcutta, Delhi, Jabalpur and the other important markets in 
Maharashira and upper India. The Manmad-Dhond railway line is 
another ii ijxrrtant trade link between the Bombay-Bhusawal-Delhi 
route and the Bombay-Madras route. Besides being an important link 
between ilie s'a routes, it served the commercial traffic from Manmad, 
Yeola, Ki p.ngaon, Rahuri and Ahmadnagar. The Manmad-Kacheguda 
metre pntge line serves trade traffic to Aurangabad, Jalna, Sailu, 
Parbhat] Nanded, Dharmabad. Secunderabad and Hyderabad. In fact, 
this is ti e only rail link between this part of Maharashtra and 
Hydernbnd. 

The Ho nbay-Agra National Highway is a very important trade route 
facilita inj; trade in agricultural produce in almost the entire district. 
Traveriiiii.!’ through Nasik and Malcgaon, it serves traffic to 
metroj oil art Bombay on the one side and Dhulia, Jalgaon, Akola, 
AmanAll Nagpur, Indore and other markets in upper India on the 
other idr. The Nasik-Poona national highway which passes through 
Sinnar ,ird Slangamner connects the commercial interests in the two 
importarii towns. Besides Poona the entrepot centre, this highway 
facilitiiii s traflSc to the important markets in South Maharashtra, viz., 
Kolhaiiur Sangli, Karad, Satara, and Sholapur. The Malegaon- 
Auran.iMrad State highway passing through Nandgaon serves the 
export ard import trade between the two big markets. The Manmad- 
AhmailiUigni' Slate highway via Yeola. Kopargaon and Rahuri is an 
imporiiini aitcry of trade. It passes through the rich areas famous for 
sugar iiU: V'd manufacturing. 

Besidi i, there are a number of stale highways and major district 
roads wl itli serve the needs of trade in the district. They also serve 
as corinc.tiiig links between the arteries of trade*. In the nature of 
things ^..isil: district enjoys good facilities as regards transportation 
and t!..ii;ii: trade. 

Cbiinges in Pattern and Organisation of Trade: The pattern and 
organ sai on of trade which generally depends upon the general economic 
siluati ii and institutional framework, have undergone considerable 
chang;- hnee the beginning of this century. The two world wars made 
a deep impact on the general economic situation. The pattern of trade 
durin,;; t ie Wars and the Great Depression bore an impress of the 
gener il iniernaiional situation. Being a part of the British Empire, the 
fate Cl Indian trade was virtually linked with the situation in Great 


* Fiii .lil iil'; of railwav and road routes refer to Chapter 7 Commanications. 
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Britain. The process of economic change gathered momentum after 
Independence. 

The pattern of trade in the past was based on the partly self- 
sufficient economy existing then. The cultivators and craftsmen were 
economically backward and poor. The means of transport and 
communications were not adequate. Hence the needs of the people were 
adjusted in such a way that locally produced goods alone were consumed. 
Cloth, salt, cutlery, building materials and a few food articles were 
imported, while some foodgrains, fruits, etc. were exported. The volume 
of import and export trade was much smaller than it is at present. 

Now the Trade in agricultural produce is regulated under the Bombay 
Agricultural Produce Markets Act of 1939. The regulation of primary 
trade transactions at all the principal markets in the district was an 
important landmark in the history of agricultural marketing, TThis 
strengthened the bargaining power of the agriculturist and eliminated 
a number of middlemen and put an end to several malpractices inherent 
in unregulated trade. The market practices have been regularised and 
the possibilities of exploitation have been reduced. A number of 
co-operative marketing societies have been established recently. They 
act as general commission agents, and help the agriculturist in getting 
better prices. It is noteworthy that the co-operative movement has 
made remarkable progress in the field of agricultural marketing in 
Nasik district. 

A very remarkable new feature of the pattern and organisation of 
trade is the introduction of an clement of state trading in food grains. 
Under the system of monopoly procurement of rice and jo war, private 
trade in these food grains is totally banned. The Government is the sole 
agency for the purchase and distribution of rice, jowar and naf’li. Besides, 
wheat and sugar are distributed through fair price shops. 

Imports: * The quantum of imp<rrts was much smaller in the 
past than at pre,sent. The imports comprised mainly articles that were 
not locally produced. The old Gazetteer of Nasik district published in 
1883 throws an interesting light on the slate of imports during that 
period. “ The chief imports are raw silk and cotton yarn, metals 
including copper and brass, piece-goods, country cloth, sundries, sugar, 
groceries, and salt. There has lately been a great increase in the 
imports of European piece-goods, kerosene oil, lucifer matches, and 
sundries, which are consumed by all classes. Imports are chiefly for 
retail sale. Piece-goods are sent from Bombay in accordance with 
the orders of some large firm, and sold to retailers who go to the 
firm, make their own purchases, and dispose of the goods in their 
shops or at weekly markets and fairs. Country clothes, chiefly lugdas 

^Imports refer to the commodities brought in the district from other districts either 

in Maharashtra or outside. 
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and i,'lunar jodas, arc brought from Nagpur, Ahmadnagar, Baramati. 
Sholapur, Sangamner and Ahmedabad ; and coloured or uncoloured 
coarsi; c bth Khadis, Jots, Pasodies and Hoor-sheets, jajams, from 
Khani.lcsli. * 

The d rection and composition of import trade have changed with 
changi's n i:he pattern of consumption and production. The change is 
also in keeping with the altered conditions in respect of population, 
income, means of transport and standard of living of the people. With 
an increase in construction activity, building materials are brought from 
outside ill larger quantities. The iron beams, screws, bars and hardv/are 
are brought from Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Poona and Shahabad. 

Most if the grocery articles are imported from Bombay, Poona 
and l)[uilia. Stationery and cutlery goods are brought from Bombay 
and l iio'ia. The fine varieties of cloth are imported from Bombay, 
Ahmedaliad, Madras, Nadiad and Surat, whereas the medium and 
coarse k.l.>lh comes from Bombay, Nagpur. Sholapur, Ichalkaranji and 
Jalgai ri Tlie nylon, decron, and teiylene varieties of cloth, which 
ha\e occaine quite popular, are brought mainly from Bombay. Drugs 
and nedicines come from Bombay, Baroda, Calcutta, Panvel and 
Ahmadii.igar. While some kinds of vessels are locally manufactured, 
utensi s ire brought from Bombay and Poona. Crockery comes from 
Bomtiy, .larniiagar and Jullunder. Watches and umbrellas arc brought 
from Bombay. Radio sets, electric goods and other equipment are 
impor .ed Ircmi Bombay, Poona and Calcutta. 

The impcited articles arc either brought by big merchants at Nasik 
and f l ilogacm from the source markets or by agents and representa¬ 
tives >1 nanufacluring and business concerns outside the district who 
make thi irticle.s available to the merchants in the district. 

The merchandise from Bombay and Poona comes mainly in motor 
trucks ilioi.ij;h transport of heavy goods is done by railways as well. 

Exports: The principal export trade comprises commodities like 
foodgiair ;s. grapes, vegetables, milk, oil-seeds, molasses, hemp, hand- 
loom -To h, silk cloth, copper, brass and silver vessels, onions, potatoes, 
garlic hctel-leaves, timber, and other forest produce. Cotton and silk 
cloth mamifactured at Malegaon and Yeola is exported to Bombay, 
Poona, Satara and other places. Copper, brass and silver vessels are 
mainh' manufactured at Nasik and are sent chiefly to Bombay and 
Poomi Nasik vessels are famous all over Western Maharashtra. Onions 
and giiTic axe exported not only to other parts of India but even to 
foreign touCitries like Burma and Ceylon. The onions produced at 
Nasik Lasalgaon and Niphad have earned a very high reputation in 
the di mi in of agricultural trade. Betel-leaves grown chiefly in Sinnar 


*\jaietteer of Bombay Presidency. Nasik District, 1883. 
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taluka are also exported in considerable quantity. Vegetables are sent 
daily from Nasik and Niphad areas to Greater Bombay. A number of 
trucks loaded with green vegetables, potatoes, tomatoes, cucumbers, 
garlic, and onion are booked daily for Bombay. 

The Nasik grapes, famous for their exhilarating taste and rich 
flavour, are relished by the people all over India, and are highly in 
demand. This fruit which is a table fruit of the rich and a dream of 
the poor is exported to Bombay, Thana, Kalyan, Dluilia, Jalgaon, 
Aurangabad, etc. 

Sugar and fiul, which are manufactured on a very large scale in the 
district, are exported to Bombay, Thana and Kolaba districts. The 
spurt in prices of these scarce commodities has brought prosperity to 
this trade. 

Bajri occupies the first place among the crops in the district 
accounting for about 36 per cent of the gross cropped area. In fact, 
Nasik has about one-fifth of the total cultivation and production of hajri 
in the State. Naturally it figures as a very important item of wholesale 
trade in the district. It is exported mainly to Bombay and Thana areas. 

Regulated Markets : It was a paradox of the agricultural economy 
that the agriculturist used to get inadequate price for his produce, 
while the benefit was not available to the consumer, in the past. 
Transactions in agricultural produce were fraught with malpractices 
and unfair ways. Ignorance and economic handicaps on the part of 
the agriculturist made him susceptible to exploitation by middlemen. 
An average agriculturist was the victim of “ distress sales ” which led 
to windfall gains to the traders. This state of affairs received the 
attention of the Royal Commission on Agriculture (1927) which 
recommended to the Government the necessity of regulating agricul¬ 
tural trade. This prompted the Government of Bombay to enact the 
Bombay Cotton Markets Act in 1927. Subsequently the Bombay 
Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee (1931) also stressed the need 
for protection to the farmers in the proper marketing of agricultural 
produce by establishing a chain of regulated markets. The Bombay 
Cotton Markets Act which regulated the trade in cotton only was 
replaced by a more broad based enactment, viz., the Bombay Agricul¬ 
tural Produce Markets Act in 1939.* This Act regulated transactions in 
a number of commodities. 

The main objects of this Act are, (1) to bring about equity in 
bargaining power among the agriculturists and traders, (2) to promote 
mutual confidence. (3) to prevent malpractices, and (4) to give a fair 
deal to the peasants. 

* This Act was subsequently replaced by the Maharashtra Agricultural 
Marketing (Regulation) Act of I9f>3. since 1967. All markets are now 
deemed to be governed under the new Act. 
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(Jn i rr I hc Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act, 1939, the 
varioii-, niDket practices are sought to be regulated. The prices of 
comiM!ditic5. brought into the market are settled by open auction or 
open ;ij'eeiient in the presence of officials of the market committee. 
This rul;; ij strictly adhered to. The produce is arranged in heaps or 
bullo. k .arts near the adnt shops of the authorised general commission 
ageniv The general commission agents who are also called adatyas 
play ihe role of intermediaries between the agriculturists and 
merclianis. They sell the produce on behalf of the fanners and get 
comiii/aion at rates prescribed by the market committee. The traders 
or their irepi esentatives inspect the commodities and start bidding. The 
bidding is done in the presence of the officials of the market committee. 
As S'lon as the bargain is agreed the general commission agent prepares 
an a jr e mient, called kabulayat, regarding price, etc. The officials of 
the niiiikel committee supervise all these operations. The bargain is 
regisieud ii the register book of the market committee. Weighing of 
the .1 I ^mrdiiies is done by licensed weighmen on market yard. 
Weijihirg of cotton or chillis is allowed to take place outside the 
marl.ei premises. The units of weights are inspected by the market 
comi unee from time to time. Tffie traders take delivery of the goods on 
the market yard itself and pay the value of the same on the same day. 

Ui iiu horised deductions, viz., dharmadaya, goshala, kasur, sui, and 
tcmpli;' charges are not allowed. The Act has clearly defined the market 
charges deductible from the sale proceeds of the agriculturist. The 
authori ed charges include market cess, adat commission, weighing 
chariic, and hamali. This has assured the payment of the full value 
of tlic prcduce to the agriculturist. 

Tl c market committees have done a very great service to the cause 
of aiiiicuUural marketing in so far as they encouraged and propagated 
the ni[-ort£mce of pure, unadulterated and clean produce. This assures 
better prices for better quality of goods. 

The officials of the market committee supervise the entire modus 
oper in: '.’ cl marketing. The code of business conduct is prescribed and 
the i.lisputc.'5 are solved by arbitration. The functionaries in the market, 
\iz., general commission agents, weighmen and hcimals are licenced by 
the inaikei; committee. They are required to pay the prescribed licence 
fee. Die market committee is charged with the responsibility of 
ensunn; smooth business and protection to the interests of the 
agrii.nil mist. 

AcLOtding to the Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act, the 
market committee comprises elected representatives of agriculturists, 
traders, as well as nominated members from Government and local 
bod es They are corporate bodies, and have powers consistent with the 
proj^er execution of marketing. 
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The market committees render a very good service in providing the 
facility of dissemination uf information about prices and market news. 
The prices and quantity of arrivals are displayed on the notice board 
after the sales arc over. The trends of prices in important markets 
in the district as well as Maharashtra State are announced for the 
information of the agriculturists before the auctions take place. 
Market news relayed from the All India Radio is made available 
through radio sets at the market yards. This serves as a very good 
guide to the sellers as well as buyers of agricultural produce. 

Nasik district has not lagged behind the other districts in Western 
Maharashtra in the field of regulation of agricultural niaikets. Lasalgaon 
was the first market to be regulated in the district (1947). This was 
followed by Malegaon (1948), Satana (1948) and Nandgaon (1948). At 
present, there are eight regulated markets and 27 sub-markets. 

The market committees are under the over-all control of the 
Director of Agricultural Marketing and Joint Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, Maharashtra State, Poona. Prior to the formation of Zilla 
Parishads under the programme of democratic decentralisation, the 
working of the market committees was under the administrative control 
of the District Deputy Registrar of Co-operative Societies. Since the 
formation of the Zilla Parishad. the Co-operation and Industries Officer 
of the Zilla Parishad is charged with the responsibility of supervising 
the working of the market committees. He guides them in respect of 
their day to day affairs. 

Nasik: Regulation of agricultural trade under terms of the Bombay 
Agricultural Produce Markets Act of 1939 from September 1952 was 
an important development at Nasik, one of the foremost trade centres 
in the district. In pursuance of the application of the above .^ct the 
first market committee was nominated by the Government on 21st 
September 1952, while the actual working of the same started from 
1st September 1953. The members of the market committee originally 
nominated by the Government were replaced by a body comprising 
elected members as well as respresentatives of Government and local 
bodies in February 1956. The market committee which is necessarily 
a corporate body comprises 15 members, of whom seven represent 
agriculturists, three traders, one co-operative institutions, and two each 
nominated by Government and local bodies. 

Initially 32 agricultural commodities were regulated in the Nasik 
market. A few more important commodities, such as, paddy, rice, 
wheat, jowar, bajra and nag// were brought under regulation in 1950-55. 
Subsequently however, it was found that the quantity of arrivals of 
certain commodities was too small to be dealt with by market 
committee. This prompted them to eliminate those commodities from 
the purview of the Act. At present the commodities mentioned below 
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are iindiT jriirview of the Act : Paddy, rice, wheat, jowar, hajru 
y (in, m'ftli. gram, /ra/g. iidid, nmsur, khurasani, groundnut, onion, 
poiati . itUiili and chillis. 

The ji risdiction of the committee, known as market area in common 
parlai i:e extends over Nasik and Dindori talukas and Peint and 
Surga 111 malials. As the principal market yard at Nasik could not be 
expec rd to cover the trade activities in the extensive areas of two 
taluk, s Hiid two mahals. sub-market yards at Deolali, Bhagur and 
Vani were established with a view to preventing the hazards of trans- 
portal im of goods on the part of the agriculturist. The market yard 
at N.isik is quite spacious and provides the necessary amenities, such 
as drinking water, weighing shed, storage shed, electric lights, and 
appn iicli roads. A warehouse providing storage facilities on scientific 
lines r .i welcome addition from the pxrint of view (T the agriculturists, 
who cm deposit their produce till the prices turn favourable. 
The warehousing corporation also took an interest in furnishing 
wareiii in siiia, facilities. 

Th ^ r limber of licensed dealers and authorised market functionaries 
durinii 961-62 is given below : — 

C! ss A Traders ... 103 Weighmen ... 20 

CT ss B Traders ... 114 Assistants ... 178 

Retail Traders ... 1,206 Hamals ... 53 

Geier:il Commission 52 

I ^ gents, 

The i;ital turnover of trade at Na.sik was 2,70,421 quintals, valued 
at 1‘.:- 86,67,350 in 1960-61 and 4,77,792 quintals valued at 

Rs. i;,?;,70,578 in 1961-62. During 1965-66. the volume of turnover 
was registered to be 4,02.596 quintals valued at Rs. 1,49,31,939. Table 
N(j. 28 (p. 532) gives the statistics of the turnover of trade during 
1960 61 1961-62 and 1965-66. 

Co-i tf crative institutions play an effective role in the field of agricul¬ 
tural irarketing at Nasik. There are seven co-operative institutions 
functioning as general commission agents and purchasers at the princi¬ 
pal ’n uket and sub-markets. The turnover of trade handled by 
them during 1961-62 and 1965-66 is given below. 



Total arrivals in 

Turnover handled by Co-operative 


market 

Societies 



Quintals Value 

Quintals Value 

Percentage 


(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

of total 


1961-2 4,77,647 2,21,69.576 9,752 3,97,200 

1965-1.6 .. 4.02,596 1.49,31,979 26,379 16,65.884 


Vf 4r 12 -34 


2 

12 
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The income and expenditure of the market committee is given 
below. 


(in Rs.) 

Year Income Expenditure Permanent Fund 

1960- 61 60.187 59,087 87.224 

1961- 62 67.552 42.553 1,12.223 

1965-66 59.543 46.965 1.78.902 


Of the total income of Rs. 59.543 during 1965-66, Rs. 30,221 were 
derived from market cess, Rs. 23,885 from licence fee, and Rs. 5,437 
from miscellaneous sources. The surplus of income over expenditure 
amounted to Rs. 12,578 during the same year. 

The market committee provides an excellent market intelligence 
service. The trends of prices and the quantity of arrivals are publicised 
every day. Table No. 29 (p. 533) gives the statistics of prices during 
1961-62 and 1965-66. 

Medegaon: The market at Malegaon is by far the most important 
of the regulated markets in the di.strict. Since its establishment in 
October, 1947, the market has maintained steady progress in effective 
regulation and expansion of agricultural marketing. It is situated 
conveniently as regards transport and communications, as it is served 
by important arteries of trade like the Bombay-Agra national highway, 
Malegaon-Manmad-Kopargaon road. Malegaon-Nandgaon road and 
Malegaon-Surat road. 

The area of operation of the market committee covers the 
Malegaon taluka. Besides the principal market yard, there is a sub- 
market at Umergaon. The commodities regulated at this market 
include groundnut, cotton, jowar. bajri, udid, chillis, onion, gul, methi, 
sesamum, kulthi, castor seed, gram, tur, math, mug, linseed, cattle, 
sheep and goat. Besides being a principal commodity market, 
Malegaon is an important cattle market also. 

The principal market yard provides the necessary amenities 
comprising water tanks, wells, roads, sanitary blocks, canteen, electric 
lights, compound, shed, and a rest house for the benefit of the 
agriculturists who can afford to have an over-night stay. 

The turnover of trade at the market was as high as 2,67,222 quintals 
valued at Rs. 2,35,70,618 in 1965-66. Table No. 30 gives the quantum 
and value of trade during 1965-66. 

Co-operative marketing played an important role in this market 
as in other markets. The two co-operative institutions, viz., Shetkari 
Sahakari Sangh, and Malegaon Taluka Big Bagaitdar Co-operative 
Association, are authorised to do adat business Ly the market 
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comiiiiili.'<.. The following statement gives the turnover of trade 
handleil ty ihe co-operatives during 1965-66 • — 


Com ‘iioility 



Quantity 

(Quintals) 

Value 

(Rs.) 

Percentage to 
total arrivals 
in market 

Cereiils.;i!id I’ulses 


28,349 

31,90,239 

251 

Onion 



17,915 

3,60,844 

19-8 

Grou iidniit 



11,991 

14,21,952 

33-3 

Cottc;n 



8,236 

22,13,425 

28-8 

Gul 



515 

30,977 

50 

The tiiiandal 
outlined below 

position of the 

market committee during 1965-66 is 

(In Rs.) 

V ir k'it 

Licence 

Miscella 

Total 

Total 

Permanent 


fee 

neous 

income 

expenditure 

fund 


14,160 

28,966 

75,342 

55,080 

2,03,334 


La.uits. tian: Lasalgaon is one of the leading markets in the 
distri. t Established in 1947, the Lasalgaon market committee played 
a pi.tnefring role in the movement of regulation of agricultural 
marketirg. The jurisdiction of the market committee extends over 
Niphad and Chandor talukas. It has established a net-work of sub- 
markets at Niphad, Chandor, Ozar, Palkhed, Saikhede, Pimpalgaon 
Baswaiit and Kherwadi. The sub-markets have provided facilities to 
the tigrii.uliurists to sell their produce without undertaking the hazards 
of ti.jns)x>ii:ing it to Lasalgaon market. 

Tlie legulaled commodities comprise onion, groundnut, gul. linseed. 
fur, m/iv, math, safflower, jowar, bajri, wheat, gram, methi, sesamum, 
rai, kuUhi, chillis, cotton, sheep and goat. However from the 
comineicial point of view, onion, gul, groundnut, wheat and bajri are 
inon: ir iportant. In fact, Lasalgaon has earned a great reputation for 
trad.: Ill onions and gul. 

Tile market yard at Lasalgaon is quite spacious and provides the 
necessary amenities, such as sheds, drinking water, water tank, cattle 
trough, sanitary block, electricity, roads, radio set, etc. A warehouse 
providi 'tg storage facilities on scientific lines is a remarkable feature 
of the market yard. The agriculturists can store their goods in the 
warehouse till such time as they want to dispose them off. The market 
committee has also provided a rest house for the benefit of the 
famien: as well as traders. The sub-market yards also provide the 
necessary amenities. These amenities have a salutary effect on 
enc I lunging the agriculturists to sell their produce on the market 
yards. 

I hc totiil turnover of trade at this market was 15,86,203 quintals. 

V:; 4«;i2—34a 
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TABLE No. 29 —Statement showing the Monthly Prices *of Regulated Commodities 
DURING 1961-62 AND 1965-66 AT Nasik Market 
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Most Common Prices 44 00 _ 43 00 _ 73 00 _ 56 00 
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Valued at Rs. 3,99,17,544 in 1965-66. Table No. 31 gives the 
statistics of the turnover of trade during 1965-66. 

Co-operative mariceting has achieved remarkable progress at 
Lasalgaon. The co-operative institutions mentioned below are func¬ 
tioning as general commission agents and purchasers at Lasalgaon as 
well as the sub-market yards ; (1) Lasalgaon Vibhag Kharedi Vikri 
Sangh, 12) Pimpalgaon Bagaitdar Sahakari Kharedi Vikri Sangh, 
(3) Niphad Sahakari Kharedi Vikri Sangh, (4) Chandor Taluka Saha¬ 
kari Kharedi Vikri Sangh and (5) Kadva Canal Bagaitdar Sahakari 
Kharedi Vikri Sangh. Kherwadi. 

The turnover of trade transacted by these co-operative institutions 
during 1965-66 is given below ;—■ 


TABLE No. 32— Toru Turnover Handli-d Through 
C o-opHRATiVEs Lasalgaon Market, 1965-66 


Name of Commodity 

Turnover (Quintals) 

Value 



Rs. 

Jowar 

148 

6,984 

Bajri 

1,935 

2,18,718 

Wheat 

46,091 

7,27,239 

Gram 

878 

1,46,765 

Groundnut 

4,504 

3,59,393 

Gul 

8,438 

4,70,100 

Mug 

146 

5,835 

Rat 

194 

18,303 

Methi 

40 

4,903 

Cotton 

1,070 

1,94,946 

Onion 

168,942 

25,74,807 

Chilli 

3,330 

3,21,270 

Castor seed 

16 

1,988 

Tamarind 

2 

347 

The co-operative societies handled about 7-9 per cent of the total 


turnover of trade in 1965-66. 

The financial position of the market committee during 1965-66 is 


Market Licence 

fee fee 

75,000 29,065 


Miscellaneous 


Total 

income 


Expenditure 


Permanen t 
Fund 


18,125 1,22,190 1,03,072 5,14,378 


Saiana: Satana i.s another importaJU regulated market in the 
district. Being famous for brisk commercial activities, it was brought 
under the purview of the Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act 
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from S!:]'toniber 1948. The Baglan and Kalwan talukas are covered 
along '.vitli the market area of Satana. As the principal market at 
Satana was not expected to serve effectively the trade transactions 
in the ctuinsive area of the two talukas. sub-market yards at rural 
places, v/;,, Kalwan, Oeola and Nampur were established. These 
sub-ma'ke;s sei've as assembling markets 
A miiliiplicity of goods, listed below, arc brought under regulation. 
They i re groundnut, cotton, gul, onion, potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
chillis, c;i tor-.seed, coriander, khiirasani, sesamum. kulthi, peas, rai, 
methi, erum. tiir. iiiun, udid, lin.secd. math, safflower, jowar, heijri, 
wheat, p;uld>, rice. /;«.!»//, garlic, sheep and cattle. 

.Satana Kxssesses an ideal market yard which is well furnished with 
an ofli.i.’ btiliiing. a rest house, a canteen, a weighment .shed, a 
weighr fiv; platform, a well, tanks, pipe line, roads, sanitary blocks, 
garden j power house, a library, a telephone and a radio set. These 
facilitii s I av; a definite bearing on the turnover and market practices. 
The agmulturists from distant villages are naturally encouraged to 
bring ihc r produce to this market yard 
Satana market is quite famous for the trade in groundnut, cotton, 
ffitl, oririi and hajri. These commodities arrive on a large scale. The 
total turnover of trade was as high as 2,99,375 quintals, valued at 
Rs. 1.34,19,707 in 1965-66. The following table gives the turnover 
and vidu( of trade of all the regulated commodities at thi.s market 
in 1965-6(5 

TAB! i; No. 33- Arrivals and Value of REGUL.vrED Agricultural 
f’OMMODntES AT SATANA MaRKET DURING 1965-66 


Name d 

CoK Ml 

GrctifiJn 

LinM'di! 


'll* C'.iTimodUy 


Lit 


Sesii nun 

.O.S 

Can.'ir 


K.ht < i 1 II 

Gul 

Oai Ti 
Ma)>d 

Swei I )‘i lain 
CoriHuJ T 
Chiiitt 
Rai 
Mei ^ 

Wh.y 

Ric 

Jnvs u 

Baji'i 

Nai;M 

Var 

Till 

Ud i 
Mu¬ 
ch.: hi 

Mai}i 

K.U b i 


tfr (Quintals) 

Value (Rs.) 

15.863 

29.72,622 

53,210 

60,91,771 

38 

3.999 

2.987 

2,26,146 

7 

853 

S9K 

48,911 

lOS 

19,373 

26,727 

15.31.938 

1 

40 

1.29.240 

22,81.200 

202 

11.320 

5,146 

2.01.772 

102 

7.840 

5,«38 

2,60.650 


37.346 

'M 

4.198 

Zb.in 

15,31,939 

33 

31,675 

173 

21,670 

20,876 

21.12.265 

!32 

12.320 

3 

158 

130 

13.296 

7H 

5,387 

5,38.3 

5,60,308 

2,735 

3,88.018 

77 

6,896 

280 

19,806 


Total 


2.99.373 


1,84,39,707 
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Co-operative marketing has achieved remarkable progress at Satana 
market. There are three co-operative marketing organisations, viz-, 
(1) Satana Shetkari Sahakari Marketing Sangh, (2) Shri Datta Pimpal- 
gaon Multi-purpose Society, Deola, and (3) Shetkari Sahakan Sangh. 
Kalwan, which are recognised by the market committee for adat 
business. These organisations are helpful in the effective regulation of 
marketing business. Of the total trade under the market committee 
they handled trade amounting to 74,372 quintals valued at Rs. 37,60,721 
during 1965-66. The statistics of the trade handled by the co-operatives 
in 1965-66 are given below : — 


TABLE No. 34- SxATisnc-s of Trade Handled by the 
Co-operatives at Satana Market, 1965-66 


Name of Commodify 



Turnover 

(Quintals) 

Value in Rs. 

Percentage to 
total arrivals 
in market 

Groundnut 



757 

93,476 

7 

Gul 



916 

47,428 

7 

Wheat 



599 

59,370 

10 

Gram 



222 

31,718 

14 

Mug 



253 

25,078 

8 

Cotton 



24 

4,360 

4 

Bajri 



83 

10,134 

7 

Kburasani 



14 

2,010 

8 

Kulthi 



3 

197 

16 

Rajgira 



2 

334 

1 

Udid 



3 

100 

2 

Tur 



3 

307 

9 

Linseed 



9 

1,089 

27 

Math 



3 

307 

9 

Methi 



5 

369 

42 

Coriander 



1 

145 

17 



Total 

2,985 

274,622 

188 


The total income of the market committee, during 1965-66, was 
Rs. 87,984 which was derived from market fee (Rs. 38,773), licence 
fee (Rs. 18,200) and miscellaneous .sources (Rs. 31,011). The total 
expenditure amounted to Rs. 62,054, while the permanent fund stood 
at Rs. 2,28,676 during the same year. 

The daily trends of prices prevailing at Satana market are broad¬ 
cast from the Bombay station of All India Radio. 

Ghoti: The Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act was made 
applicable to Ghoti from September 9, 1953 under the Government 
notification of September 17, 1952. The jurisdiction of this market 
extends over the entire Igatpuri taluka and the market committee 
has under its jurisdiction the principal market yard at Ghoti, and 
sub-market yards at Wadivare and Zarwad. 
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Ghoti ts ;i prosperous market famous for higher qualities of rice. 
Besides i k e, the regulated commodities comprise nagli, vari, ground¬ 
nut, lakh, khiintsani, masur, vatana, chola, mug, gram, udid, val, paddy, 
wheat, iiir. kidlhi, cattle, sheep and goats. Being a central place in the 
taluka, it attracts other agricultural produce from distant villages. 

The number of licensed dealers and market functionaries authorised 
by the rnii rfcet committee in 1963-64 is given below : — 


(?Blcgory 

Licence Fee per 
head 
(Rs.) 

Number of 
licensees 

Clai s Traders 

1(X) 

61 

Retiisl rr3,ders 

10 


Gei'cri) 1 t.'ommission Agents 

100 

18 

Weiglnnen 

10 

7 

Brokeis 

40 

5 


Th< iiirnovcr of trade in this market amounted to 18,676 quintals, 
valued i.L Rs. 8,41,659 in 1963-64. and 27,245 quintals, valued at 
Rs. 19,66,737 during 1965-66. The following table gives the turnover 
of trade at Ghoti market during 1963-64 and 1965-66 : — 

TAHI l;i No, 35— Arriva].s and Value of Regulated Agricultural 
C.dMMODrriEs IN THE Ghoti MARKET, 1963-64 and 1965-66 


1963-64 1965-66 


Na TIC ijl C^ommodity 



Turnover 

Value 

Turnover 

Value 


(Quintals) 


(Quintals) 




Rs. 



Rs. 

Giouiidnut 

600 

571-25 

217 

00 

11,016 00 

Piidd; 

.. 13,629-75 

5,98,297-65 

13.643 

00 

8,19,946 00 

Ricr 

94 00 

6,895-99 

7,500 

00 

7,22,280-00 

V'hcat 

677-00 

42,51.3-08 

44 

00 

4,829-00 

Van 

169 00 

7,725-44 

21 

00 

2,784-00 

C rij a 

696-00 

36,413-33 

276 

00 

36,118-00 

MilMI 

99-00 

6.392-35 

321 

00 

2,001-00 

V il 

.. 3,166-00 

),.36,453-21 

5,221 

00 

3,67,484 00 

L'dkl 

400 

253-05 




F.hiirasaai 

47-00 

2.571-25 

1 

00 

201-00 

K iiitlii 

63-00 

2,520 00 

1 

00 

78 00 

^■agl 

26 00 

1,052-86 




Total 

.. 18,676-75 

8,41,659-46 

27.245 

00 19,66,737 00 
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Paddy accounted for more than fifty per cent of the total turnover of 
trade. 

Co-operative marketing is one of the outstanding achievements of 
the market committee of Ghoti. as could be seen from the fact that 32 
per cent of the total turnover of trade in the market was handled by 
co-operatives. Two co-operative institutions, viz-, Igatpuri Taluka 
Co-operative Purchase and Sale Union, and Ghoti Vividh Karyakari 
Sangh arc functioning as general commission agents and purchasers 
at the market yard. The statistics of the turnover of trade handled by 
them during 1963-64 and 1965-66 are given below : -- 


Year 


Total Arrivals in 
Market 


Turnover handled by 
Co-operalives 



Quintals 

Value 

Quintals 

Value 

Percentage 



Rs. 


Rs. 


1963-64 

18,676 

8,41,659 

6,122 

2,74.060 

32 

1965-66 

27,054 

19,69,629 

17,841 

13,01,954 

16 


Nandftaon: Nandgaon is an important market of agricultural 
commodities, and enjoys the privilege of very good transport facilities 
to Bombay and the markets in upper India. The market came to be 
regulated in September 1948. The jurisdiction of the market committee 
extends over the entire Nandgaon taluka. With a view to sparing 
the agriculturists the hazards of transportation of their produce 
from di.stanl places to Nandgaon proper, sub market yards have been 
established at Manmad and Bolthan. 

The commodities regulated at this market are cotton, groundnut, 
jowar. hajri, wheat, linseed, chola, tiir, f;ul, kiillhi, safflower, castor 
seed, sesamum, onion and ketki. The market yard is conveniently 
hx-ated, and is furnished with the neces.sary amenities including a radio 
set for receiving market news and for entertaining the farmers. The 
facility of market news is notable because of the illiteracy of the 
farmers in this area. 

The turnover of trade amounted to 2,91,524 quintals valued at 
Rs. 1,22,07,128 during 1965-66. Onion, wheat, bajri and groundnut are 
the important commodities in respect of the volume of their total 
turnover. Tabic No. 36 gives the tumover of trade in different 
commodities at this market during 1965-66. 
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TABLE No :i6 - .Arrivals and Value oe Regulated Agric ultural 
CLM' ionniES JN Nandgaon Market, 1965-66 


Name of : ommcclity 

Turnover 

(Quintals) 

Value 

(Rs.) 

Cotton 

3,782 

7,95,579 

Ground: lilt 

21,978 

19,31,323 

Linseed 

74 

8,948 

Sesamii! 1 

71 

11,394 

Safflowt r 

334 

31,082 

Castor s;ee 

86 

8,589 

Gul 

11,271 

6,82,040 

Onion 

1,88,307 

29,10,006 

Wheat 

17,576 

16,78,945 

Jowar 

1,304 

60,905 

Bajri 

16,085 

15,64,646 

Tur 

319 

21,463 

Gram 

951 

1,44,343 

Mug 

4,924 

4,16,712 

Chola 

2 

160 

Ketki 

9,718 

10,77,145 

Math 

24 

2,137 

Niger s ;ed 

14,603 

8,52,978 

Kulthi 

115 

8,735 

Total 

2,91,524 

1,22,07,128 


The ShcUiiri Saliakari Sangh is an important co-operative marketing 
society fuiiLUoning as general commission agents at Nandgaon. It 
transacted > > pei" cent of the total turnover of trade at the market 
during 196;Mi. ^’able No. 37 (p. 542) gives the trade transactions done 
by this Sai Jill and another co-operative society at Manmad. 

Sinnar: l ine Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act was 
made appli.xitlc to Sinnar from January 1956. As regards the volume 
of transact :>n', this market commands a position of secondary impor¬ 
tance. The area of operation of the market committee extends over 
the Sinnar i liuka. Besides the principal market yard at Sinnar, the 
market conn it tee has established sub-market yards at Wani and 
Nandurshii go s for the convenience of the agriculturists residing at 
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distant places from Sinnar. The commodities regulated at this 
market are jowar, bajri, wheat, paddy, gram, muf;, tur, math, 
sesamum, groundnut, gul, potato, onion, tomato, garlic, coriander, 
chillis, cattle, sheep and goat. The market yard is spaciou.s, 
and {s^ovides all the necessary amenities including a shed, electric 
lights, roads, water tanks, sanitary blocks and wire fencing. The 
market committee maintains a telephone and a radio set which 
are very much useful for the dissemination of market news and 
knowledge regarding fluctuations in prices in other markets. A rest 
house for agriculturists coming from distant places is also provided. 

Onion, groundnut, gul and wheat rank first in regard to the volume of 
their turnover at this market. The total turnover of trade in the market 
amounted to 1,71,489 quintals, valued at Rs. 55.17,195 in 1965-66. 
Table No. 38 (p. 543) gives the turnover of trade of various 
commodities during 1965-66 : — 


TABLE No. 37— Turnover of Trade at Nandgaon Market, 

1965-66 


Name of Commodity 


Turnover 

(Quintals) 

Value 

(Rs.) 

Wheat 


3,320 

2,40,548 

Bajri 


1,901 

1,84,844 

Jowar 


1,014 

47,751 

Onion 


1,370 

24,402 

Groundnut 


1,618 

1,82,094 

Gul 


248 

12,530 

Cotton 


122 

21,875 

Gram 


90 

8,358 

Mug 


460 

38,203 

Kulthi 


23 

1,786 

Castor seed 


3 

373 

Sesamum 


3 

387 


Total 

10,172 

7,64,547 

The position regarding income and 

expenditure of 

the market 

committee during 1965-66 

is given below 

; — 


Income 

Total 

Permanent 

Market fee Licence fee 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

income 

Rs. Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

13,527 23,496 

7,611 


99,888 
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TAHMi. No 38 —Arrivals and Valce of Regulated Agriculturai. 
Commodities in Sinnar Market, 1965-66 


)>fanii: of commodity 

Turnover 

(Quintals) 

Value 

(Rs.) 

<jrc'undnut 

6,737 

8,42,409 

Scsamum 

1 

146 

Old 

8,184 

5,46,922 

i3nion 

1,31,906 

19,07,940 

Toitialo 

6,626 

2,56,855 

•''osiander 

1 

101 

Ch His 

3 

754 

iVlieat 

4,521 

4,69,095 

Bairi 

12,258 

13,31,400 

lur 

20 

1,452 

Gram 

1,200 

1,56,816 

Miig 

9 

737 

Math 

23 

2,568 

Total 

1,71,489 

55,17,195 


Ti e Sitiaar Taluka Sahakari Kharedi-Vikri Sangh is the only 
co-orKT.ititc sale organisation licensed by the market committee to do 
adat bu>iai:ss. The hnancial position of the committee is given in the 
ft^cwir g statement : — 


M<irke:feti Licence fee Miscellaneous 


Total 

income 


Total Permanent 
expenditure fund 


Ks. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. Rs. 

I l it I 13,774 21,752 51,627 37,884 90,435 


Yi’olii: The Yeola market was brought under regulation in March 
1955, though the actual functioning of the market committee commen¬ 
ced from September 1957. The jurisdiction of the market committee 
eAteiidj over the Yeola taluka. The committee has no sub¬ 
market. '^fhe commodities regulated at this market are groundnut, gul, 
muii nath. safflower, linseed, wheat, bajri, jowar, gram, kuUhl, methi, 
onion, cattle, sheep and goat. Onion, gul, groundnut and wheat are 
the ^:onimodities in which most of the trade takes place. 
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The Ycola market is furnished with such facilities as a temporary 
shed, wire fencing, temporary water trough, electric lights and an 
office building. 

The turnover of trade at this market amounted to 85,838 quintals 
valued at Rs. 31,31,951 in 1965-66. The following table furnishes the 
statistics of the turnover of trade in various commodities during 
1965-66 : -- 

TABLE No. 39— Arrivais and Value of Regulated Agricultural 
Commodities in Yeola Market, 1965-66 


Name of commodity Turnover (Quintals) Value 

(Rs.) 


Groundnut ., .. 4,285 5,08,735 

Safflower .. .. 291 26,172 

Gul .. .. 10,886 6,33,798 

Onion .. .. 58,307 8,28,829 

Wheat .. .. 5,644 5,91,061 

Jowar .. .. 2,428 1,27,784 

Bajri .. .. 3,161 3,22,928 

Tur .. .. 143 10,755 

Gram .. .. 527 68,574 

Mug .. .. 20 1,747 

Math .. .. 99 8,319 

Kulthi .. .. 47 3,249 


Total .. 85,838 31,31,951 


The Yeola laluka Co-operative Purchase and Sale Union is the only 
society licensed by the market committee for doing adat business. The 
position regarding income and expenditure of the market committee 


during 1965-66 

is given 

below : — 




Market 

fee 

Licence 

fee 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

income 

Total 

expenditure 

Permanent 

fund 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

9,295 

4,605 

13,162 

27,062 

21,261 

49,552 


Wholesale Trade Centres : Nosik: Nasik is one of the important 
centres of wholesale trade in Maharashtra. Paddy, vari, nagli, onions, 
vegetables and grapes are the important commodities traded at Nasik. 
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The yrt;e turnover of these agricultural goods has given rise to a number 
of pi oa issing industries, such as, rice dehusking. bhagar processing, rice 
parti ing. making and oil pressing. The Nasik grapes and onions 
have iM -neol a good reputation not only in 'Maharashtra but in many 
parts o< India. These commodities are sent to Gujarat via Bombay, to 
Soutiicni Maharashtra vui Poona, and to Marathwada, Vidarbha and 
Khar dt‘ih v;Vr Manmad. Onions are exported to Calcutta, Madras and 
to a rm nber of markets in India as well as to Burma, Ceylon, Iran 
and Bg> pt. 

Naak can be described as a terminal market where goexis from a 
numl ci of places in the district are assembled. Finance which is of 
prime inip:*itan(« for the growth of trade is well provided by branches 
of b i; lommercial banks and co-operative banks among which could 
be m:'nt oned the following : — 

1 1 1 iilat; Bank of India, (2) Punjab National Bank, (3) Dena Bank, 
(4) bank of Baroda, f5) United Western Bank, 16) Bank of 
M. h i ashtra, (7) District Central Co-operative Bank, (8) Nasik 
Mi n i an .s’ Co-operative Bank, (9) People’s Co-operative Bank. 
Stcrai;;; tjf gewds on scientific lines is provided by a warehouse 
maim anuid by the Central Warehousing Corporation. 

Na' ik is advantageously situated as regards railway as well as road 
transi’ion faciiiities. It is served by the Bombay-Bhusawal-Delhi national 
trunk K tlway, The road complex around Nasik city is formed by 
impori in: highways, such as, the Bcnnbay-Agra road, the Nasik-Poona 
road, tin Nasik-Aurangabad road, the Nasik-Kalwan road, etc. 

iMxuiao.i : Lasalgaon is a prosperous market of onions and is one 
of the bii'gcsit onion markets in this part of India. Besides, it is notable 
for trull in ju'oundnut, gul and wheat. The onions from this market 
are di vlr biited over many parts of the country and are also exported 
to fotvicii countries via Bombay and Calcutta. Groundnut, gul, wheat 
and 11 n imter of agricultural goods are exported from Lasalgaon to 
Bomh'i) . Nagpur, Poona, Ahmedabad, Kanpur, Shalimar, Jabalpur, etc. 

Las:i!j;ioii is favourably situated on the Bombay-Bhusawal-Delhi 
trunk nil way route, and affords railway communication to upper 
India ;is wUl as eastern India via Nagpur. A quick transit service has 
been s::irud by the railway authorities from this station. It is 
connt e;.1 hy a good road to the Bombay-Agra National Highway. The 
LasaL;ao:i-/vhmednagar road also serves the needs of traffic to 
Ahmcdn igar district and southern Maharashtra via Poona. 

Co nmercial finance is provided by the State Bank of India, the 
Lasali'iioti IHerchants’ Co-operative Bank and the District Central 
Co-ojentivE Bank which have branches at Lasalgaon. The market 
transactions and price fluctuations at this market are mainly dependent 
on til.* situation at Bombay. 

\ f .15 
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Malcgaon: Malegaon is another important market where transac¬ 
tions in agricultural commodities take place on a very large scale. It 
is situated very advantageously as regards road transport, as it is a 
junction of the Bombay-Agra road, the Malegaon-Manmad-Kopargaon 
road, the Malegaon-Satana-Surat road, and the Malegaon-Nandgaon 
road. It. thus aflfords transport facilities to all the market places in 
Nasik district as well as to Bombay, Surat, Thana, Dhulia, Jalgaoii, 
Nagpur, Indore and many other markets in Gujarat and Madhya 
Pradesh. Manmad and Nandgaon are the important rail heads within 
an easy reach of this market. 

The most important items of wholesale trade at Malegaon are 
wheat, cotton, groundnut and onion, in that order of importance. As 
a matter of fact, it is a wholesale market for almost all agricultural 
produce as well as handloom cloth, mill cloth, building material, etc. 
The handloom saris and khans from Malegaon enjoy a very high 
reputation in Maharashtra, and are exported to almost all areas in 
the State. 

Bank credit is provided in this market by branches of the banks 
mentioned below : — 

(1) State Bank of India, (2) Dena Bank, (3) Bank of Baroda, 

(4) District Central Co-operative Bank. 

Other Markets: Besides the above mentioned centres, Satana and 
Nandgaon are also noteworthy as wholesale markets where the 
commercial activities take place on a very large scale. Being regulated 
markets, they attract agricultural produce from distant villages, and 
are assembling as well as distributing markets. Among the second 
grade markets, a mention must be made of the wholesale markets at 
Yeola, Sinnar, Ghoti, Manmad, Niphad. Pimpalgaon Baswant, Vani, 
Dindori, Kalwan, and Saikhede. All these markets are regulated under 
the Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act. The turnover of trade 
in these markets is given in the account of regulated markets. All of 
them are served with banking facilities by the branches of the District 
Central Co-operative Bank or commercial banks. 

Co-operative Marketing: The co-operative marketing movement 
which received the necessary encouragement from the progress of 
regulation of agricultural markets has been a great boon to the agricul¬ 
turists. The movement created an institutional framework which helped 
to improve the state of agricultural marketing. The co-operative socie¬ 
ties purchase the agricultural produce from the producers at the 
market yards and sell it. They retain a small margin of profit and pay 
the due value of the produce to the owner cultivators. This protects 
the cultivators from the evils of low bidding on the part of the traders. 
The co-operative societies are required to obtain a licence for 
undertaking adat business from the market committee. 
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The pr;)gc£ss of co-operative marketing could be regarded as satis¬ 
factory It ^:lsik district. The co-operative institutions are functioning 
at all lii; eight regulated markets in the district. During 1963-64, 
agricul tiir il nroduce valued at about Rs. 2,25.00,000 was sold through 
co-ope-aiivis marketing societies as against Rs. 1.20,00,000 in 1962-63. 

Nasi i; c i.strict has made good progress in linking credit with market¬ 
ing. /m amount of Rs. 43 lakhs (excluding recoveries through 
co-ope al VC sugar factories) was realised directly by the marketing 
societi.e. I'min the sales proceeds of crops towards repayment of crop 
loans ill 1963-64. Besides, an amount of about Rs. 25 lakhs was 
recoveiL'il front the Girna Co-operative Sugar Factory during 1963-64. 
The target of sales through co-operative societies was fixed at Rs. 3 
crores for the year 1964-65. Tlie target for linking credit with marketing 
{i.e .; r m- veties through sales proceeds) was fixed at Rs. 1 crore during 
the saiitc year. 

The fol owing table gives the statistics of turnover of trade handled 
by co-i tperalive societies at the market yards of the various regulated 
marketii, iluring 1965-66. 

TAB LI: No. 40— Statistics of Total Turnover and the Business 

Ol Llo-OPERATIVE MARKETING SOCIETIES AT THE REGULATED 

Markets IN THE District during 1965-66 


Total turnover through 



Total turnover 

Co-operative societies 

JVIUI M 1 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 


(Quintals) 

(Rs.) 

(Quintals) 

(Rs.) 

Malet Kin 

2,67,222 

2,35,70,618 

67,006 

72,17,437 

LasalfMiiri 

15,86,203 

3,99,17,544 

2,35,735 

50,51,600 

Satan: 

2,99,375 

1,84,39,707 

74,372 

37,60,721 

Nasik 

4,02,596 

1,49,31,979 

26,379 

16,65,884 

Ghoti 

27,245 

19,66,737 

17,841 

13,01,954 

Nand|iai'i 

2,91,524 

12,20,728 

10,678 

7,90,856 

Yeola 

85,838 

31,31,951 

2,778 

1,65,584 

Sinnai 

1,71,489 

55,17,195 



While ileUiiling the achievements of the co-operative movement, 
if is ne.MSiary to mention some of the marketing societies which have 


made s m ( 3 d progress in the field. Shetkari Sahakari Sangh, Malegaon, 
transaclctl trade worth more than Rs. 1 crore during 1963-64, and was 
ins'runu'ii :i) in the recovery of as much as Rs. 23 lakhs directly from 
the salt s f rocecds. The Satana Shetkari Sahakari Marketing Sangh has 
civierge l li ii stronger institution after the amalgamation of the Taluka 
Deveio i: .;nt Association and the Satana Co-operative Purchase and 
.'f 46 ;■ 
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Sale Union. It handled about Rs. 16 lakhs worth of agricultural produce, 
and recovered more than Rs. 6 lakhs towards the repayment of loans 
due to it from the agriculturists in 1963-64. The Lasalgaon Purchase 
and Sale Union handled as much as Rs. 37 lakhs worth of agricultural 
produce and was instrumental in recovering more than Rs. 5 lakhs from 
the sales proceeds of the cultivators in 1963-64. All other marketing 
societies in the district are also making steady progress in the field. 

The Nasik District Central Co-operative Bank takes a leading part 
in the marketing movement by helping the marketing societies. It grants 
them financial accommodation as well as a number of facilities including 
the services of its trained staff. 

With a view to strengthening the co-operative marketing structure, 
the pioneering co-operatives and societies in the district launched 
upon a movement which envisaged an investment of about 2 per cent 
of their loan advances in the marketing societies by the agricultural 
credit or service (seva) societies. The co-operative marketing move¬ 
ment received an impetus as a result of the following measure also. The 
taluka co-operative development associations at Satana. Ozar. Nandgaon 
and Yeola were amalgamated with the co-operative purchase and sale 
unions. In the nature of things, the new organisations have emerged 
stronger with better financial resources, management and turnover of 
business. 

Hawkers and Pedlars: Hawkers and pedlars are itinerant traders in 
the urban and rural areas, respectively. They were an important agency 
of retail trade in the past. As retail shops were few in number, these 
itinerant traders used to supply many of the articles, of daily consump¬ 
tion. The following extract from the old Gazetteer of Nasik District * 
throws light on the role of pedlars. “ Pedlars, chiefly Marvadis, Linga- 
yats, Shimpis, Kasars, and Bohoris attend weekly markets. Marvadis 
and Lingayats deal in groceries, Shimpis in cloth, Kasars in metal pots 
and bangles and Bohoris in haberdashery. They buy their stores from 
large shopkeepers and hold stock worth from £ 2 10s to £ 20 (Rs. 25- 
Rs. 200). They take their wares on their heads, or on pack bullocks or 
horses, or in carts, and sometimes in the railway. Kachhis and Makranis 
take cloth, false pearls, stones and beads. Sometimes they sell their 
wares without receiving any cash payment, but they never fail to recover 
the money in their second trip. Makranis occasionally bring with them 
good Arab horses. ” 

These petty traders still occupy an important place in the system of 
retail trade at present. According to the 1961 census there are 2,800 
hawkers, pedlars and street vendors in the district, of whom 2,081 are 
men and 719 are women. Some of them belong to professional classes. 


*Gazetteer of Bombay Presidency, Nasik District, 1883. 
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such a:-, v.'cat'ers, oil-men, halwai, blacksmiths, silversmiths, gardeners, 
shoemiiki-ts etc. 

Some ir tliem sell the articles prepared by themselves. The articles 
sold b;, il c liawkers and pedlars, in general, comprise a wide variety 
of consumer goods, such as, grocery and provision, bread, biscuits, 
sweetmeat i. si)ices, tea powders, fruits, dry fruits, vegetables, ice-cream, 
ayurvexiic medicines, cloth, saris, ready-made clothes, hosiery, baskets, 
mats, iiiensils, crockery, etc. Though a majority of their business is on 
a cash basis, barter transactions arc by no means small. Some of the 
utensil sel lers; exchange their ware for old clothes which they sell after 
darning and washing. 

These \endors purchase the goods from local wholesalers or from 
the neighbouring towns. Their business is more or less of a seasonal 
characi jr the .sales being brisk during the fair .season. Now-a-days, their 
busine.ss fias iDcen affected because the consumers, who formerly used 
to patroni ie them, now show a preference for established shops. 

Retail Trade: Retail trade provides employment to a considerable 
numbei ol p{:ople in the district. According to the 1961 census, 17,567 
persons at;: returned to be employed in retail trade, of whom 13,553 are 
workini! proprietors and 4014* are salesmen and shop assistants. 

Retail trade is an essential link between wholesale transaction and 
the consumer. The rural economy in the past was more self-reliant and 
barter oru attid. The needs of the people were less variegated than at 
present The. retail shops were small establishments dealing in a few 
articles ot daily consumption. The weekly bazars were more important as 
regards re ail transactions. The people used to buy their requirements 
for the werk from the bazars. Itinerant traders like pedlars and hawkers 
used to Nell articles like oil, cloth, grains, groceries, spices, dry fruits, 
kerosene, ihet;, etc. This system of retail trade, however, changed with 
change:^ ii die economic conditions. The change was more obvious in 
towns. Since the last three decades, there has been an increase in the 
numbei ol retail shops and the volume of sales has also increased. 

During the Second World War and the following years there was 
rationing of consumer goods because of which the distribution of rice, 
wheat, jov^ar, sugar, gul, kerosene, cloth, etc., was restricted to the 
authorised ration shops. The controls were relaxed gradually in 1948 
and 19.s(j ’ 

A deser ption of the various categories of retail shops in the district 
is give] b^low : — 

GrociTv Shops: Among retail shops, grocery shops form the most 
impoTtiini group from the point of view of iheir number and total 

*This Hijurc includes salesmen and shop assistants in retail as well as in whole¬ 
sale trai'isac lions.. 

‘ Refci to scclion on State Trading. 
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turnover. There is a large number of grocers in every town or village. 
They sell cereals, pulses, groundnut oil, coconut oil, hydrogenated oils, 
spices, condiments, soaps, toilets, pencils, tea, colfee, tobacco, bidi, 
confectionery, etc. 

Some of the grocers sell stationery and cutlery goods, and petty 
medicines like aspro, anacin, purgolax, castophene, peps, castor oil, 
etc. The grocers in the urban sector arc of a more varied character. The 
big grocery shops at Nasik, Malegaon, Manmad, and Lasalgaon procure 
the goods from local wholesalers or from Bombay. The shopkeepers 
in villages procure their stock in trade from the towns in the district. 

Cloth, Ready-made Clothes and Hosiery : The cloth shops deal in 
coarse, medium and mercerised varieties of cloth. The sale of terylene, 
decron and nylon fabrics has increased to a very great extent during 
the last few years. Fashions in apparels have undergone remarkable 
changes with the result that ready-made fabrics arc highly in demand. 
The old fashioned Banarasi shaloos and paithanis are not popular at 
present and are mostly out of vogue. Their place has been taken by 
Bangalore silk, Kanjivaram Silk and other such costly fabrics. 

The bulk of the cloth is imported by the dealers from Bombay. 
Ahmedabad, Madras, Kanpur. Nagpur, and Malegaon. Readymade 
clothes are imported from Bombay and Poona, whereas hosiery goods 
are brought from Ludhiana, Delhi, Jullunder and Kanpur. 

Nasik is the most important cloth market in the district. Besides retail 
shops, there arc a number of wholesale cloth merchants in Nasik city. 

Ban, Bidi and Tobacco : Though pan bidi shops are very small 
establishments they provide employment to a considerable number of 
persons, the articles sold in these shops comprise betel-leaves, bidis, 
cigarettes, betel-nuts, catechu {kath) and sometimes confectionery. 
These articles are generally obtained from wholesale dealers at Nasik 
or from the agents of wholesalers. 

Stationery and Cutlery: The stationery and cutlery shops appear 
in a large number in the urban areas, though a few are found in big 
villages as well. There are very big shops in Nasik city. These shops 
.sell toilet articles, bangles, hosiery, pencils, inks, nibs, fountain pens, 
cutlery and provision goods. The bulk of the articles are brought from 
Bombay, though the small shops purchase the goods from, the dealers 
at Nasik and Malegaon. The stock-in-trade of small and big shops may 
vary from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 25,000. Sales decline during periods of 
vacations and increase during .lune and .luly when schools and colleges 
reopen. 

Dru,Q\ and Medicines: A number of shops of this category have 
come up with the growing health consciousness among the people and 
the availability of medical facilities. Almost every town has a few 
medical stores. There arc about 25 shops selling allopathic, ayurvedic. 
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honioc >p! thic and biochemical medicines in Nasik city. These shops sell 
medici ii;N numufaclured by a number of pharmacies. However the. 
produ‘. ol Glaxo Laboratory, Parke Davis, Alembic. Sarabhai 
Chem Lilli, Lcdarle. Unichem, Pfizer and Cynamide India are in 
greatcf ilemand, .4mong ayurvedic medicines, the preparations of 
Dhutpapt shwar, Aphali, .Ayurvedic Arkashala and Sandu Bros, find 
a bett.'i iiarket. 

Tlii h.ilk of the medicines are brought from Bombay, Baroda and 
CalcuMj. In many cases the goods are supplied to the shopkeepers by 
the n pi .seriatives of the manufacturers. The manufacturers or their 
agent; prin'ide credit facilities whereas in certain cases the retailers 
do it'c Misiness on commission basis. The rates of commission vary 
from ■ !)Cf rent to 25 per cent. The net profit for a retailer is reported 
to bt ilrOLit 7 to 10 per cent. The annual turnover of a medical store 
may vL.ry from Rs. 12,000 to Rs. 1,50,000. 

Be oil .-s retailers, there are a few wholesale agents in Nasik who 
supp ' .'.(n ils to some of the retailers. 

Hi'll/win'. In Nasik city there are about 17 major shops dealing 
in ha'divu 0 . Of these, seven shops were doing the transactions on a 
wholcsiile basis. These shops deal in beams, iron sheets, chains, nails, 
bolt . s:rews, cast iron articles, buckets, pipes, pins, colour paints and 
a m inb^r >1 articles required for construction work. Of the stock-in- 
trad.. uols arc brought from Jullunder. colour paints, pipes, nails, and 
gemral hardware from Bombay, chains and nails from Delhi, cast iron 
fror.i igra. and beams, buckets and iron sheets from Calcutta and 
Boriihay A bulk of this merchandise is brought by railways. The 
ann j il turnover of a retail hardware shop ranges between Rs. 30,000 
and IT 73,000, while that of a wholesale shop ranges up to Rs. 2,00,000. 
Th( wnolesalers supply materials to Government also. 

I h'ftricdl Goods and Appliances: Trade in elecirical goods and 
apf.'l i;i tees is restricted to towns and a few very big villages in the 
diso c .. The electrification of rural areas led to an increase in the 
nunKr <if general electrical shops. The demand for radio sets, electric 
far* Llectrie irons, fluroscent tubes, and other accessories has increased 
Vo 1 in .’.1 extent. This has a salient effect on the flourishing trade in 
ele.iii;al giKsds, Many of the shops provide facilities for repairing of 
old tppliiinces also. 

1:1 capital investment of the shops in this category maj vary from 
Rs .5 tXM) to Rs. 25,000. Besides the owner, an average shop provides 
en')-l yment to one or two persons. 

I>i a-Lieles are imported from Bombay, Poona and Calcutta. 

sii'c iriidin'^' and Fair Price Shops: The general scarcity of 
consiime-rs goods during World War 11 and the jieriod following it 
compelled the Government to launch upon a ptilicy of rationing. The 
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imperative necessity of the movement was to control the distribution 
of essential goods, such as rice, wheat, jowar, hajri, sugar, gul, cloth 
and kerosene through ration shops. Tliere were strict restrictions on 
the movement of these articles by private persons, and free trade was 
prohibited by law. These commodities were procured by the Govern¬ 
ment from the producers under the ‘ compulsory levy system The 
producers were compelled to give a certain percentage of their produce 
to the Government. This system remained in force till 1948 after which 
the extent of controls was relaxed. The compulsory levy system was 
discontinued in 1948. Controls on distribution and movement of the 
consumer goods were further relaxed in 1950 as the food situation 
improved. With gradual improvement in the supply of food grains, 
controls were withdrawn completely in 1954. 

After a pause of some months limited controls were required to be 
re-imposed in 1956, because of the fall in food production. As a part 
of this iXJlicy fair price shops were opened. This was followed by 
seasonal upheavals in the supply of foodgrains during 1959, 1961, 
1962, 1963 and 1964. The prices of all articles of food registered high 
during those years. This made it imperative on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment to implement vigorously the policy of distribution of rice, wheat 
and jowar through fair price shops. The zonal system restricting the 
movement of foodgrains within the specified zonal limits added to the 
steep rise in prices in Maharashtra. The rise in prices, was partly due 
to conditions of artificial scarcity created by traders in the expectation 
of .sp)eculative gains. After the Indo-Pakistan War of 1965 the food 
situation developed into a crisis, and started deteriorating fast from 
the beginning of 1966. 

The deteriorating situation from 1964 compelled the Government of 
Maharashtra to impose informal rationing and monopoly procurement 
of rice, paddy, nagli and jowar through authorised agencies. Under the 
system, the Government possesses the monopoly rights to purchase 
the abovementiooed articles from the agriculturists at the stipulated 
prices. The sale, purchase and movement of rice, paddy, nagli and 
jowar by private traders are prohibited. 

In pursuance of the scheme of monopoly procurement of jowar, rice 
and paddy, the State Government issued two orders, viz., (i) Maha¬ 
rashtra Jowar (Restriction on Purchase and Sale and Control of Move¬ 
ment) Order of 1964, and (ii) Maharashtra Indigenous Rice Procurement 
(Levy) Order of 1964. The control order regarding jowar was in force 
from 15th November 1964 to 14th November 1965, and that regard¬ 
ing rice and paddy from 26th November 1964 to 15th November 
1965. According to the original order 50 per cent of their rice wa.s 
to be sold by rice millers and authorised dealers to the Government. 
An amendment to this order in January 1965 made it obligatory on 
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the pan dF the rice millers and authorised dealers to sell the entire 
stock O' r ce with them to the Government. The Government fixed 
the selling prices as under (Prices are given per quintal) : — 


Jowar 

... (1) Superior 

45 


(2) Medium 

43 

P iddy 

... (1) Fine 

47 


(2) Medium 

44 


(3) Coarse 

41 

Rice 

... (1) Fine 

74-68 


(2) Medium 

70-09 


(3) Coarse 

65-50 


The pri:e of rice was however reduced subsequently as under : — 

Rs. 

I Fine ... ... ... 72-15 

?. Medium ... ... ... 67-61 

3 Coarse ... ... ... 63-18 

Under the scheme the Government procured 2,647 tonnes of jowar. 
1,855 tinnes of paddy and 3,728 tonnes of rice in 1964-65 from Nasik 
district 

Duridt' 196.5-66 the Government policy was announced by a consoli¬ 
dated s';a!Mtoi 7 order for procurement of jowar, paddy, rice and natili, 
viz.. M.iliarasiitra Scheduled Foodgrains (Stock Declaration and Procure¬ 
ment, SI nd Di jp(,isal, Acquisition. Transport and Price Control) Order of 
1965. rtiii order was in force from 15th November 1965 to 30th 
Novemlvr 1966, and stipulated the prices as follows ; - 

Price per quintal. 

Rs. 


.1 )w:ir ... (1) Superior 53 

(2) Medium 51 

(3) Coarse 48 

P[uldy ... (1) Superfine 60 

(2) Fine 55 

(3) Medium 50 

(4) Coarse 45 


N'aglii ... 

During 1965 66, 546-3 tonnes of jowar, 2,925-9 tonnes of paddy and 
313-9 tonnes of nagli were procun’d by the Government in the Nasik 
district. 
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For 1966-67 season a similar conlnil t)rder was issued which remained 
in force from 25th November 1966 to 30tb November 1967. The policy 
regarding procurement of the scheduled grains was the same as in 
1965-66 with only one change to the effect that the Government 
demanded the levy of the foodgrains as per the levy tables specially 


prepared for the purpose. The prices were stipulated 

as under :— 



Price per quintal 



Rs. 

Jo war 

... (1) Superior 

56 


(2) Medium 

54 


(3) Coarse 

49 

Paddy 

.. (1) Superfine 

65 


(2) Fine 

60 


(3) Medium 

55 


(4) Coarse 

50 

Nagli 


50 

The quantify of these grains prtKured during 1966-67 is given 

below : — 



Jowar 

... 2,666-9 

tonnes. 

Paddy 

.. 35,550-5 

tonnes. 

Nagli 

647-7 

tonnes. 

Fair Price Shops: 

The scheme of fair price shops was introduced 

in the district in 1957. Distribution of sugar through these shops was 

started since 1963-64. 

As per Government policy the management of 


the shops is entrusted according to priority as under : — 

(/') Co-operative Societies of freedom fighters. 

(//) Co-operative Societies of <’jc-servicemen. 

077) Co-operative Societies of goldsmiths affected by the Gold 
Control Order. 

O’v) Other co-operatives. 

(v) Village panchayats. 

(vi) Municipralities and local bodies. 

(vii) Individual shopkeepers. 

During 1965-66, there were 785 fair price shops in the district of 
which 518 shops were managed by co-operative societies, 34 by village 
panchayats and municipalities, 12 by other organised bodies and 121 by 
private traders, while 81 shops were maintained specially during the 
rainy season. 

The allotment of foodgrains to the fair price shops are made by 
the Mamlaldars as per the quantum of foridgrains to be issued on the 
basis of the number of units registered. The fair price shops are entitled 
to a specified amount of rebate and commission on the sale of grains. 
Co-operative organisations and public bodies are granted a special 
margin of 32 paise per quintal. 
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Thi: iDllf uviiig statement gives the amount of foodgrains issued to the 
fair pi ia .shops in the district during the period 1957-66 : — 



Amount 

Value (Rs.) 


Maunds-seers-chataks 


1957-5 i 

67,471—8—9 

10,38,699-16 

195:-i-5;' 

1,53,175—35—8 

23,13,392-61 

1959-6:i 

5,64,587—1—12 

78,47,836-38 

196')-<.tl 

6,74,764—36—4 

98,45,629-46 


Quintals-kg-grams 


19ti(-f:> 

.. 1,76,036—53—870 

73,03,583-04 

1962 f.l 

. . 1,61,774—02—800 

64,85,558-94 

19('2-t4 

60,609—62—000 

51,55,17.441 

19(-4-(,5 

.. 381,755—35—000 

1,59,74,082-26 

19': 16 

.. 1,11,264—99—200 

2,37,78,523-83 


Wt ft..}’ jSf/mr.; Weekly bazars are trade centres where all sorts of 
iiniclcs like foodgrains, pulses, oils, chillis, spices. !>ul, cloth, fruits, 
veget iM:;!-, cattle and a number of miscellaneous items are sold. Certain 
shopkccpetf, pedlars and hawkers set up their booths on the market 
days ^gcicullurists from the nearby villages also bring their farm 
produtj Buyers from nearby villages come to bazars to purchase 
their \si;ekly requirements. Bazars are usually held in some open 
spate rtiserved in the village and for a few hours in the afternoon, 
are iiav and crowded. The Directory of Villages and Towns given at 
the end ol' this volume enlists bazar places in the district. 

T len; arc I4.S weekly and bi-weekly markets in the district. Of 
thes:. Ill 17 markets cattle trade also takes place. 

Fi.c', I3<;side.s their religious significance, fairs' are important 
froD iic fx>int of view of trade as well. The variety of goods and 
quaiitn / of turnover of trade at the fairs is much greater than at weekly 
bazars Tficy are chiefly distributing centres. 

N sil and Trimbakeshwar. by virtue of being famous centres of 
pilg) m igc attract thousands of pilgrims from all over India. At the 
ausf'iiioLis 'air of Kumbhamela lakhs of pilgrims from Maharashtra, 
Llttiir fh.idcsh and Bihar gather at Nasik. And naturally there is a 
brisk l jriioi'cr of consumers’ and other goods with a large number of 
buyiriN and sellers assembled. 

III piiiJ,c-Slit otihis Chapter for the account of fairs given in the old Crtrer/ccr. 
*} ('■! j-elfiib refer to the description given in Chapter 19, places. 
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Trade Associations: With the growth of trade and commerce 
trade associations have emerged as important organisations which seek 
to safeguard the vital interests of the traders. They strive to redress 
the grievances of the member traders regarding octroi matters, taxation, 
licences, etc. They also play an active part in solving the disputes 
between the member traders, as well as between traders and agricul¬ 
turists who sell their produce at the market yards. 

However, no satisfactory progress could be evidenced in regard to 
the growth of trade associations in Nasik district. Many of the asso¬ 
ciations are defunct. The Dhanya and Kirana Vyapari Association 
deserves to be mentioned. The members of the Association comprise 
about 45 wholesalers. Retail traders of grocery articles also formed an 
association in 1960. 

Weights and Measures: Prior to Independence there was multipli¬ 
city of units of weights and measures prevalent in the district. The 
units differed from place to place, as also from commodity to commo¬ 
dity. The various local names of the units of measures added to the 
difficulties of exchange. Though the maund was accepted as a unit of 
weight in most of the transactions, the units of measures, such as, payali, 
adholi, chipte, mapte, sher, pav sher, etc., were prevalent in grain 
transactions in rural areas. The units of selling milk differed from 
place to place. This was true in the case of many other units of weights 
and measures. 

In order to avoid the confusion resulting from such a state of 
affairs and to bring about a uniform .system, the Government of India 
enacted the Standards of Weights and Measures Act in 1956. The Act 
adopted the metric system and defined the various units under the 
system. The various unit values are set in decimal proportions. 

As a sequel to the above mentioned enactment, the State Government 
enacted the Bombay Weights and Measures (Enforcement) Act. 1958. 
for the enforcement of standard units based on the metric system in 
the State. The enforcement of the system began in 1956 and was com¬ 
pleted in 1966. 

Accordingly, all the transactions in the district, wholesale as well as 
retail, are done in the new units.* The new units are inspected by 
Government officials periodically. Petty sales activities in foodgrains 
vegetables, milk, etc., are however found to take place as per the old 
units in the villages. 

*The conversion factors regarding weights and measures as per the metric system 
are given in the Appendix to this Volume. 


* * * 



CHAPTER 7-~C0MMUNICAT10NS 


INTRODUCTION 

Ml OF TRANSPORT ARE THE SINE QUA NON for ushcring in 
an CM i>l economic development in any region. But for the 
communication facilities the progress in any aspect of the economic 
life ' il a community would be impossible. The development of 
means of transport has enabled the accomplishment of material 
progTctss by facilitating the transport of goods to distant markets. 

Oi I iJie other hand, people of different ideas, castes, creed and 
residciut of distant regions come together on one pretext or the 
other because of the facilities provided by transport. Consequently, 
peopl.; exchange their ideas and views in the course of their dealings 
with cm h other. This has helped bring about a change in their 
thinking People have shed narrow ideas based on local customs and 
adopted wider views in consonance with those of others. Thus the 
development of communications in one way or other, has brought 
about this subjective evolution in human philosophy. 

Nasik is advantageously situated and occupies a strategic position 
from the ccnimercial point of view. Rail routes of national importance 
.such a-. Bombay-Howrah. Bombay-Pathankot. Bombay-Nagpur, as 
also Boiiibay-Agra road, a nationd highway pass through Nasik 
distrii.t Again Nasik is connected with other district places such 
as Dl-uti.c lalgaon, Aurangabad, etc., by a number of State highways 
which lilhei emanates from or pass through, Nasik. 

In this chitpter an attempt is made to describe different means 
of tn risport and communications as they exist in the district. They 
incluc'c : ailv/iiys, roads, posts and telegraphs, bridges and causeways, 
ferry services, etc. 

Pas vi’v[ti olden days passes served as an important means of 
commun cations. Especially in a hilly country hke that of Nasik 
district, hey were very useful. The following is an account of passes 
that ven: in existence in Nasik district in the past: 

"Nasik hill passes belong to two leading systems, those that run 
east i;nd west across the main line of the Sahyadris, and those that 
run iicTili and south across the spurs and ranges that stretch east¬ 
wards at righi: angles to the main line of the Sahyadris. The Sahyadri 
passe: a e locally known as ghats, and the openings in the eastern 
range:- as b<7ris or khinds. Of the Sahyadri passes, after two foot¬ 
paths in die extreme north, comes the BABHULNA pass, two miles 
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north of Saler fort, leading to the Chichli State. The road is very 
rough, barely passable even for unloaded carts. But, for a small sum, 
it could be made a fair cartroad, and can be ridden up and down 
without dismounting. A varying amount of timber, averaging about 
500 logs, is dragged up by bullocks, and there is a considerable 
Vanjari traffic chiefly in salt, nagU, and moha flowers. About four 
miles south-west of Saler, and from foot to foot, about two miles 
south-west of Babhulna, is the MANGNIA pass, a cattle track very 
difficult and very little used. About eight miles south arc two 
passes, close together, both of them fit only for cattle, the UMBARDA 
pass to the north and the KANCHAN pass to the south. The 
Kanchan is a good drag with a large timber trade and a considerable 
Vanjari traffic west into Amli. This pass was surveyed and a road 
was begun but afterwards abandoned. Though it could not now be 
done, carts are said to have formerly been taken down this pass. 
About three miles southwest is the CHIP pass, easy except for 
a little distance near the top. It might be made fit for carts without 
much cost. The timber and Vanjari traffic is less than through the 
Kanchan pass. Close together, about five or six miles to the south¬ 
west, are the MORKHADI pass with almost no traffic, and the 
CHIRAL pass, a fair road with little timber, some catechu ; and 
a considerable Vanjari traffic from Dindori to Surgana. Loaded carts 
can be dragged up, but the strain nearly kills the bullocks. In the 
section of the Sahyadris to the south of the Chandor range, there 
are many passes, one for almost every village, but none of them 
are made and all are so rough that little trade goes through them. 
The best of them are the BHANVAD pass, ten to twelve miles south 
of Chirai with a large Vanjari traffic, the PALASVIHIR pass, three 
miles south of Bhanvad a good natural pass, one of the best on 
the line but not now used ; four miles south-west is the NANASl pass, 
surveyed and ready to be made, with a large traffic in headloads 
of bamboos and myrobalans ; and about three miles further south, 
the MAHAJA pass, also surveyed, and used by local traders with 
grain, onions, timber and cattle to Jaykheda. These passes lead from 
Dindori to Peint. About three miles south, the SAVAL pass on the 
Balsar road is engineered but so steep that carts want help either by 
hand or extra bullock power. From 500 to 700 cartloads of bamboos 
pass up every year. In addition to its load of bamboos, every cart 
usually brings some bamboo baskets, winnowing fans, and matting. 
Other traffic is carried on almost entirely on bullock-back. It consists 
chiefly of onions, chillis, and wheat from the Deccan, and salt and 
dried tish from the Konkan. South of this, as the crest of the 
Sahyadris is not more than 800 feel, if as much, above the plateau of 
Peint, there are many rugged passes, of which the chief, about nine 
miles south of Saval, is the LADCHI pass, a rough track used only 
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by loca t aders and bullocks. Six miles south of the Ladchi is the 
VJEHEI.A jniss, a mere footpath. Ten miles south-west is the 
VAGHfiUA pass, on the local fund road between Nasik and 
Harsul in Ptiinl. This is an engineered cartroad in fair order with 
a trafli;, c iicfly in bamboos and timber. About two miles south¬ 
west is thi; SATTI pass, a very steep track used by Vanjari bullocks 
and foi t jiassingers, and with little trallic. Four or five miles south, 
the VACniVlHTR pass, from Velunje to the Jawhar state in Thana, 
is a ciitik hack with almost no trallic. Between these are a foot¬ 
path c:i led GHERIACHl VAT, VAGHOTA a Vanjari pass, and 
again c (mpsith called CHULANGAN MOTIACHI VAT. One mile 
and a imiil: south of the Vaghvihir pass, there is, at the vUlage of 
Kolmusti hc! DUGARA pass a mere footpath, and two miles further 
south '.he MOK.HADI pass, a Vanjari road. 

“ AtuHi ttvel.ve miles south, the MET CHANDRYA pass, leading 
from lita'iiurt to Mokhada, though not fit for carts, is a great Vanjari 
road viitli a large traffic coastwards in grain, turmeric, and chillis, 
and fr.trn the coast in salt and fish. Two miles south is the MET- 
HUMFA, a similar but poor pass, and the AMBOLI AMBAL track, 
with a carl itiad to the head of the pass, which is much used by 
Vanjaiis :tnd graziers as well as for carrying timber. It is very steep 
in some parts but quite passable. About two miles south is the 
SHIR .pas.'!, a Vanjari road. About ten miles south-east is the THAL 
pass, li tirst class well engineered work on the Bombay-Agra road. 
In spi c Ilf railway competition it still has a large traffic coastwards 
in gram, and Deccanwards in salt and sundries. Between the Shir 
and th;i Thai passes are the MET ELIACHI pass, the VAGHARIA 
pass. Me BARKHANDIA pass, and the GHATANANDUR pass, all 
Vanjari rands and drags. UBHEDAND is a footpath between the 
Barkh. iidia and the Ghatanandur passes. About six miles south of the 
Thai pasi iij the BOR or PIMPRI pass, a very rough steep track 
only jist practicable for laden bullocks. Except the GONDHARE 
footpadi three miles south, this is the most southerly of the 
Sahyadri passes within Nasik limits. Between these two are the 
JATMAl.I and TORAN passes used chiefly by Vanjaris. 

“ Tlic second system of hill passes, those that run, on the whole, 
north nnd soulh, belong to the five ranges and spurs that stretch east 
from tht Sahyadris. Of these, three in the north, separating the 
Panjhiini in Khandesh from the Mosam, the Mosam from the north 
wafer,' n* llie Gima, and the north Girna tributaries from the south 
Gima iributaries, are spurs of no great extent or consequence ; and 
two, ( h ridor in the centre, separating the Gima from the great central 
plain cM Nasik and the Godavari basin, and Kalsubai in the south, 
separniiii;; the Godavari from the Pravara, are large ranges 
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“ The northmost spur, between the Panjhara and the Mosam, is 
crossed, in the extreme west, by the CHIVTIA pass a rough track. 
Carts can go to Borhati, the road is for about four miles impassable 
for carts. Further on carts ply to Pimpalner and Varsel. About eight 
miles east is the SEL pass, bridged and metalled, a well engineered 
work, connecting Nasik with Pimpalner. Though the pass itself i.s 
fit for carts, there is little traffic as there are no roads on cither 
side. A considerable amount of timber from the north Dangs comes 
through this pass. About four miles east, the PISOL pass, though 
very steep, is practicable for carts and has little traffic, About ten 
miles east, on the old Malegaon — Surat road, are the MORDARA, 
a fair pass, and the RAHUDVADl pass, fit for carts but in very bad 
order. Though rough it is not difficult, and in 1879 was crossed by 
a Battery of Artillery. There is a considerable local traffic in molasses, 
cloth, and timber. East of Rahudvadi the hills are broken by open 
valleys. 

“ In the second spur between the Mosam and its tributary the 
Karanjadi, is the MOHO pass, a good can track with small local 
traffic. Between the Mosam and the tributaries of the north Giraa, 
the DOL pass, joining the Sel pass with Satana by Taharabad, is 
well engineered, and fit for carts though little used. About five miles 
east of the Dol pass is the CHINCH pass, an opening in the hills 
between Jaykheda and Satana. It is pas.sable to carts, but has nothing 
but local traffic. East of this the range breaks into isolated hills. 

“The spur between the north and south waters of the Girna is 
crossed in the west by the BHILKHAND or KUTTAR pass, which 
though rough and unmade is a fair track fit for loaded carts. East 
of thiis are the JAY, TELVAN, and BHAT passes, all footpaths 
except the JAY which is the straight line from Dang Saundana to 
Kalvan. About eleven miles east of Kuttar is the PIMPALDARA 
or CHINCH pass, partly made and fit for carts. There is a little 
local traffic. 

“ Besides by this main spur, the tributaries of the Gima are 
separated by three or four smaller ranges. The chief passes through 
them are the MURAM pass joining the head of the Kanchan pass 
with the valley of the Pun; about two miles east is the SHIRSARI 
pass; and about three miles further east is the LAKHAN pass ; 
about one mile more is the MOHO pass ; and after two miles the 
TAG pass. Except the Lakhan pass which is fit for carts, these are 
only bridle paths. They connect Kanasi in the south with Saundana 
in the north by way of Sule. The next range, which separating the 
waters of the Tambdi and the Gima, ends in Hatgad, is crossed on 
both sides of Hatgad by good bullock passes, the eastern pass been 
the better of the two. About five miles east, the CHINCH pass. 
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joining! ilie head of the Kanchan pass with the south, is a rough 
bullocf. Hack used for all the timber that passes south for Kanchan. 

“Till, cliief passes in the Chandor range, which stretches from 
Feint eas. into the Nizam’.s dominions, are. in the west, in the first 
five niilci, the RAHUD and GAG passes, one mile apart, joining 
Dindc i ino Hatgad, very rough but the Gag practicable for carts. 
Excep: i ntber the only tpaffic is local carried on pack bullocks. 
About c gh: miles east the AHIVAT pass, a cartroad now being 
made, crosses under the west shoulder of Saptashring connecting 
Abhoaa with the southern parts of Dindori and Vani. The traffic 
is smnll aliriost entirely local. About three miles east, immediately 
below Uii: east of Saptashring is the MARKAND pass fit for cattle, 
and, iwe miles further the MULAN pass, leading direct from Vani 
to KtiKjii, passable by laden bullocks and with a small local traffic. 
Abou t;ti miles east is the KANCHAN pass, fit for empty carts 
and laden camels, and VADAL, a small pass fit only for cattle 
and vuli a. small local traffic. One mile east, the BHAVAR pass, 
conncciiiig Chandor and Satana, is crossed by an excellent cartroad 
comp'icu d in 1876. The traffic is small and chiefly local. About 
ten iniUii east on the Agra road is the CHANDOR or RAHCDI 
pass, u first class bridged and metalled road. Though the railway 
has turned most of the traffic towards Manmad, there is still a con¬ 
sider iblc local trade, the toll on the pass letting for about £ 200 
(Rs. 2.000) a year. East of Rahudi the Chandor range ceases to 
be a b-sirrier, and, between Manmad and Chandor, are various 
opening', practicable for carts. Beyond Manmad, about ten miles 
south 01 I he Chandor range, rise the Satmala hills. On the Manmad- 
Ahn-ediiagar road, between Manmad and Yeola, the ANKAI- 
TANK/'iI pass, between the Ankai-Tankai fort and a high eminence 
on I he west, crosses the Satmalas with very little ascent. Close 
togeihe-i. about twelve miles east, two passes, the RAJAPUR and 
the SOM'l’HAN, join Yeola and Nandgaon. Though fit for laden 
carts and in no place steep, these passes are very rough and have 
little traffic except of Vanjaris and local traders. About five miles 
norti -ci 3t near KASARI, the Nandgaon-Aurangabad road passes, 
without any great ascent along a made road through a wide depres¬ 
sion 111 the hills. About six miles east leading from Naydongri to 
the Ni;;am's dominions, is the PARDHADI pass, a cartroad but 
stee]) utid used almost solely by pack bullocks, with a toll yielding 
about i. 20 (Rs. 200) a year. Along this road there is a consider¬ 
able traffic, wheat and linseed passing from the Nizam’s country 
and miscellaneous articles forming the return loads. The Dhagur or 
Ramsci range, between Dindori and Nasik, is crossed by several 
footpans but is throughout impassable by carts. 

VI 4(12—36 
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“ Between the head waters of the Godavari and the Darna, lies 
the Trimbak range rising from the west into Bhaskargad, Harshgad, 
Bhamangad, Trimbak, and Anjaniri and falling away towards the 
east in the isolated Pandu cave hills about five miles south-west 
of the town of Nasik. This range can be crossed by ponies and foot 
passengers in the west only between Trimbak and Anjaniri by the 
Pahine defile. Further east, there is a rough cart track between 
Talegaon on the Nasik-Trimbak highroad and Vadhivra in Igatpuri, 
but it is not much used. About six miles further east the Agra 
road passes through one of the valleys that divide the range into 
separate peaks. 

“ In the south of the district, the Kalsubai range is skirted, in 
the extreme west, by a footpath passing from the village of Jamundha 
in Igatpuri round the western spur of Kulang fort to the head of 
the Pravara river in Akola. Four miles east are two footpaths used 
only by Thakurs, and so steep as to be almost inaccessible. They 
lie between Kalsubai and Navara-Navri hill. About seven miles cast, 
BARI, the main pass in the range, crosses under the east shoulder 
of Kalsubai hill. A road has lately been made through the pass from 
the Ahmednagar side, and in Nasik, a road, now under construction 
will carry the line to the Ghoti railway station. The present trallic 
is small, chiefly on pack buttocks. When the Ghoti road is finished, 
there will probably be a great increase of traffic as the Bari pass is 
the only outlet for the produce of north-west Ahmednagar. East 
of Bari the Kalsubai range is, for many miles, impassable except for 
cattle or foot traffic, and, as the paths lead to the very rugged lands 
of Akola, carts are never used. A cart track leads from Dubere to 
the east of the Ad fort in Sinnar to the large town of Thanagaon 
on the bank of the Mahalungi ; and similar, though less steep, track 
communicates with that valley from Dapur about ten or twelve miles 
south-east. About thirty miles east of Bari at Nandur-Shingota is 
the HANMANT pass on the provincial road between Nasik, 
Ahmednagar and Poona. Beyond this the Kalsubai hills fall into plain.”* 

RAIl.WAYS 

Railways assume a lion’s share in the economic development 
of a region. They facilitate not only the passenger and goods iraffic 
but provide easy access to distant markets. Being the prime means 
of tran.sport, and therefore the most important pre-requisite for 
sustained economic development, they foster trade and commerce 
which in their turn bring development within reach. 

Nasik district is fairly well-served in so far as rail traffic is 
concerned. Three rail routes traverse the district. They are 

* Gazetteer of Bombay Presidency, Nasik District Gazetteer. 1883. 
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(1) Bonibay-Bhusawal, (2) Manmad-Daund and (3) Manmad- 
Secunilcriibacl. The total length of railways in the district is about 
257 kii (IfiO miles) of which 203 km. (133 miles) is broad gauge 
and 44 km. (27 miles) metre gauge. 

Bomba y-Bhusawal route : Laying down of this track began in 
October 1857. The Igatpuri-Nasik section was opened for traffic 
on 28th January 1861 and the remaining on 1st October 1861. 
This line then had 11 stations within the limits of Nasik district. 
They we i t Igatpuri, Ghoti, Bailgaon or Nandurvaidya (now called 
Asval;), Bhagur siding or Deolali, Nasik Road, Kherwadi, Niphad, 
Lasalgaon, Manmad, Nandgaon and Naydongri. the last station on 
the r lilt :. These covered a distance of 198 km. with three 
import an: bridges across the rivers Godavari, Kadwa and Manair, 
tributi ry cl: Ihe Girna. 

The nilv/ay route from Igatpuri to Naydongri passes through 
severa r dges. valleys and streams. The area has a variety of topo¬ 
graph'' .■ ui;h as wild hills and forests, rich gardens and groves, 
stretches of barren plains and low-lying rocky hills, all of volcanic 
forma’ii'll, '['he climate varies considerably from place to place, the 
extremes of heat and cold being greater towards the east of the 
section, flying to genial climate, there are sanitoria at Nasik and 
Deolali. riiu mineral wealth is nil in the region. 

Befne entering Nasik district, the Bombay-Bhusawal route 
traverses through Thana district. 'The route runs toward the north¬ 
east. !>( simians on this route are Igatpuri, Ghoti. Asvali, Lahavit, 
Deolali. Nasik Road. Odha, Kherwadi, Kasbe, Sukene, Niphad, 
Ugaor, k.asalgaon, Summit, Manmad, Hisvahal, Panjhan, Nandgaon, 
Pimparkhed, Naydongri. Of these, Nasik Road, Manmad and 
Deola i are important. A description of them is given below. 

De(:l(il ': .Away at a distance of 182 km. from Bombay this 
station liis a spacious building with offices, waiting rooms, canteens, 
etc. 1: ii electrified and has a public phone facility. Though not 
comn:.ercially important, Deolali attracts travellers due to its genial 
and j lcasiLut weather. Orchards of fruits and extensive vegetable 
fields provide an added attraction. 

Ma'inuid. Situated advantageou.sly, at a distance of about 261 km. 
from Hcmfiay, Manmad is an important junction station linking 
Dauni.l. Poona and Secunderabad in the South. It occupies a central 
position in the district in so far as trade and commerce are con- 
cerne:!. Richly fertile land growing commercially important crops 
such ;js proundnut, onions, fruits, vegetables, etc., exists in and around 
Mannad. As a result the transport of this agricultural produce has 
been fiiLihtatcd to a considerable extent. Malegaon is an important 
trading centre of sarees and has approximately 25,000 powcrlooms. 

Vf 
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There are sugar factories one each at Ravalgaon and Dabhadi. With 
its easy access to these trading and production centres of repute, 
the importance of Manmad junction has all the more enhanced. 

Manmad station has a spacious building and separate offices exist 
for the Station Master, Assistant Station Master as also for booking 
of passengers and an enquiry and reservation office. Separate waiting 
rooms for upper class and a spacious waiting hall for second class 
passengers are provided. Facilities like refreshment rooms, tea stalls, 
benches, book stalls, lavatories, bath-rooms and urinals are also 
provided. A camping coach has also been provided for the stay of 
visiting tourists and passengers. The railway has provided an out 
agency at Malegaon for booking parcels and goods. 

Nasik Road: This important station is at a distance of 188 km. 
from Bombay and is famous for its vineyards. The whole region 
consists of fertile land and yields valuable products such as onions, 
groundnut, wheat, rice, grapes and other fruits. However, the impor¬ 
tance of Nasik is due mainly to its religious background. Nasik city, 
about 9 km. distant from the station, is situated on tire banks of 
the river Godavari. Being a place of pilgrimage, it has an overwhelm¬ 
ing religious importance. It is known as the Benaras of Western India. 
The city boasts of as many as 60 temples most of which are ancient. 
People from all over India come to the place to have the Darshan of 
the God Rama by whose stay the area became sacred for Hindus. 
After every 12 years the Kumbha Mela is held here and is attended 
by ascetics and lakhs of people from all over the country, 
Saptshringi and Trimbakeshwar, other religious places, are also 
situated in the district. 

The station has separate offices for the Station Master and 
Assistant Station Master, booking of passengers, parcels and goods as 
also enquiries and reservation offices. A public telephone and cloak 
room facilities also exist. There are covered high level platforms and 
a covered foot over-bridge. Waiting rooms for upper and lower class 
passengers, camping coach, refreshment rooms and tea-stalls, fruit 
stalls are the other facilities provided at the station, A city booking 
office is provided in the heart of the city. 

Mamnad-Daund Route: This track was laid sometime in 1877 and 
the section was opened for traffic on 17th April 1878. This section 
has only 2 stations which fall in the revenue limits of Nasik district. 

This route emanates from Manmad. It runs in a southerly direction 
and covers a distance of about 39 km. with only two stations viz., 
Yeola and Ankai. It further moves in the direction of Ahmednagar 
district. Of the two stations it touches, Yeola is important. 

Yeola: Yeola is the headquarters of Yeola taluka and is situated 
about 29 km. from Manmad. There is a small station building in 
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which is lioused the office of the Station Master. Booking of 
passengers, parcels and goods is also done from the same office. .411 
the facilities for passengers such as waiting rooms, tea-stalls are 
provided Plui station is electrified and has a public telephone facility. 

The goods traffic from the station consists of such agricultural 
produci- hajri, jowar, wheat and pulses. 

Pa?Si iv.y-r.i and Goods Traffic: Table No. 1 shows the number of 
passent’crs booked from various stations in Nasik district during 1961-65. 

Table No. 2 shows tonnage of goods traffic cleared from various 
statio^^ it IS'asik district during 1961-65. 

Manmad-Kacheguda : Till recently this route was under the 
jurisdirtiiHi of the Central Railway. However, a new zone viz., south 
central /one was created in 1966 with its headquarters at Secundera¬ 
bad and this route along with other routes was included in the 
aforeniciiitoried zone generally known as South Central Railway. 

Thi'- route emanates from Manmad and runs towards the south¬ 
east. Ihi total length of the route which falls within the revenue 
limits of ^fasik district is about 27 kilometres with only three 
-Stations cn i'; viz., Ankai, Nagarsol and Tirur. It passes through hilly 
track .ipC) ;\nkai station and thenceforth carves out its way through 
green fiells, 

This route is important due to the facilities it affords for trade 
and connneroc with major cities like Hyderabad. Madras, etc., in tlie 
south an:l also because it serves as a main artery of passenger as 
well as goods transport. 

ROADS 

Early Routes: The following extracts from the old Nasik District 
Gazei ce - published in 1883, give the position of roads as it then 
existed. 

“ T If fame of Supara\ on the Thana coast near Bassein, shows 
that from, the very earliest times, the Thai pass has been an important 
trade rente between the Deccan and the coast. The Nasik caves 
and hi mention of the town by Ptolemy point to Nasik as a place 
of irupcirtance from the second century before, to the second 

* SiioaiM IS mentioned under its present name both by the author of the Periplus 
(2~7/“..D VIcCrindle’s Perip/iM, 127) and by Ptolemy (150 A,D. Pertius, VII. I). 
E' en in Ptolemy’s time Supara was an old place, as Supparaka is mentioned 
(Muriiy’s Manual of Buddhism. 209) as famous for its merchants during the life- 
tine c if (Jautam Buddha (B.C. 518). If Benfey’s (iee McCrindle’s 127) 

anil It.einaLid’s Memoir Sur. V Inde, 222) conjecture is correct, and Supara is 
Si Ion ion's Sophir or Ophir, it must have been a centre of trade 500 years before 
the ti 'ac of Buddha. Finally the mention of Shurparak in the Vanaparva of the 
Mahabhatat (Bom. Ed. chap. 118) as a most holy place where the Panbavas 
rcsieci on rheir way from the Dravid country to Prabhas (Ind. Ant. IX 44) shows 
tliai iiiiptira was place of importance at least 400 years before the time of 
Siihmon. II seems reasonable to suppose that the Thai pass has been a trade route 
as long as Supara has been a place of trade. 
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century after, the Christian era. About a hundred years later, the 
author of the Periplus (247) mentions that trade passed from 
Broach in Gujarat to Paithan on the Godavari and to Tagar ten 
days further east. Part of this trade probably went through the 
Kundai pass, crossed the Nasik district and left it by the Kasari pass 
in the Satmalas. From the ninth to the thirteenth century while 
Devgiri, or Daulatabad, was one of the chief centres of trade on 
the coast, the Thai pass must have been the main route of traffic. 
Afterwards, in the fifteenth and early part of the sixteenth centuries, 
the bulk of the trade passed further south between Ahmednagar 
and Chaul and between Bijapur and Dabhul or Kudal. In the sixteenth 
century, the establishment of Portuguese power at Basse!n brought 
a large trade back to its old route by Nasik. In the seventeenth 
century, when foreign trade centred in Surat, the bulk of the com¬ 
merce of the Deccan passed along the north and south routes 
mentioned in the Periplus. When Bombay took the place of Surat, 
trade once more set along the earliest route through the Thai pass, 
and this, for the last fifty years, has been the chief line of traffic in 
Western India. 

Roads • " At the beginning of British rule there were no made 
roads. The chief lines of communication lay through Nasik and 
Malegaon. The Poona-Surat road, of 254 miles, through Chakan, 
Narayanagaon, the Vashera pass, and Devthan entered by the Sinnar 
pass, and, stretching through Nasik and Dindori, left the district 
by the Rahud pass, and continued its course to Surat through 
Umbarthana, the Nirpan pass, the Vagh pass, and Gandevi. The 
Ahmednagar-Nasik road, ninty-seven miles long, passed though 
Rahuri, Sangamner, and Sinnar. The Aurangabad-Nasik road, eighty- 
seven miles long, passed through Kopargaon in Ahmednagar. From 
Malegaon the chief roads were to Baroda through the Raval pass, 
Mhalpur, the Kundai pass, the Esar pass, Songad, and Viara, and 
then either through Erapur and Jambua, 220 miles, or through Bardoli, 
Mota, Varacha, and Kim, 228 miles. Of two roads to Bombay, one 
was the section of the Bombay-Agra trunk road, 167 miles through 
Chandor, Nasik, Igatpuri, the Thai pass, Shahapur, and Bhiwandi, and 
the other, 200 miles, through Manmad, Yeola, Kopargaon, Nimbgaon, 
Peint, Talegaon, and Panvcl. Four other roads passed from 
Malegaon, one to Dhulia, the northern section of the Bombay-Agra 
road, thirty-two miles; one to Ahmednagar, 119 miles, through the 
Kasari pass, Baijhapur, Puntamba, and Rahuri ; one to Aurangabad, 
ninety-five miles, through Andarsul and Ankai Tankai ; and one to 
Asirgad, 100 miles, through Chikalvehol, Borkhund, Parola, Dharan- 
gaon, Paldhi, Raver, and Burhanpur'. In 1841, there were still no 


' Captain Clunes’ Itineary, 1825. 
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made "fiaJs, and the Thai pass was so rough and stony a ravine, that 
laden l ar s could not pass without the greatest difficulty. Until 1863 
the main Agra highway absorbed most of the funds set apart for 
roads. But, .since the levy of a special cess for local works, road- 
makin,;; ha.s made rapid progress. 

“In I79 there were ten and a half miles of Imperial roads, four 
miles from Nasik railway station to Nasik city and six and half 
miles in Deolali camp constructed at a cost of about £4,450 
(Rs. 44.‘)0()) and requiring a yearly outlay of about £440 
(Rs. 4,40.1). Besides these, there were five provincial roads extending 
over :i distance of 213i miles and fourteen local fund roads extending 
over I distance of about 275 miles. The chief provincial road is the 
Bombiiy-Agra road from Kasara, at the foot of the Thai pass to Ihe 
Rahuds :iass in Malegaon, 119 miles, metalled drained and bridged 
excepi lit the Godavari and the Kadva, costing about £2,000 
(Rs. 20,■: i(Hj) a year and yielding a toll revenue of about £ 1,700 
(Rs. I’’ 000). The next is the section of the Poona-Nasik road from 
NancI jr-Hhingota in Sinnar, thirty-three miles, partly metalled and 
drainixi, and bridged except at the Darna and two smaller rivers in 
Sinnar It costs about £1,320 (Rs. 13,2(X)) a year and yields 
a tol; tevcnue of about £800 (Rs. 8,000). The third, the Nasik- 
Balsar I'oacl through Feint up to Udhan, thirty-nine miles, partly 
drain.'d, ard bridged, and mostly gravelled, costs about £ 1.200 
(Rs. 12.000) a year and yields a toll revenue of about £90 
(Rs. 900). The fourth, the Malegaon-Kopargaon road up to 
Pimpalgaon, forty-two miles, drained, bridged, and partly metalled, 
costs .1 rioiri £ 880 (Rs. 8,800) a year and yields a toll revenue 
of about iilZO (Rs. 1,200). The fifth, the Nandgaon-Aurangabad 
road u for twelve miles, partly drained, bridged, and metalled. It 

costs ;i -ioui. £525 (Rs. 5,250) a year and yields a toll revenue of 

about C 250 (Rs. 2,500). Of local fund roads, the Nasik-Kalvan 
road, t iiri.y-two miles, is finished only as far as Dindori, at a cost 
of :: '40.5 (Rs. 34,050); the rest is in progress. The section as 

fur tis D iidori is used chiefly by Vanjaris. It costs about £ 195 
(Rs. 1,950) a year and yields a loll revenue of about £ 30 

(Rs .5(10). 

T .vii oilier roads run from Nasik. one north-west toHarsulin Peint, 
tweiuy nlru: miles, gravelled, partly drained and bridged, costing about 
£ 250 I Rs. 2,500) a year and yielding a yearly loll revenue of about 
£ 2i) (Rs. 260); the other west to Trimbak. eighteen miles, unbridged, 
panly :;ravelled and partly metalled, and costing about £250 (Rs. 2,500) 
a year Of two roads from Sinnar one, costing about £ 190 (Rs. 1,900) 
am:; y elding a yearly toll revenue of about £88 (Rs. 880), goes 
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through the Kaprala pass to Ghoti. thirty-seven miles, with a branch 
from Pandhurli to Bhagur. gravelled and without drains or bridges : 
and another, costing about £ 130 (Rs. 1,300) and yielding a toll revenue 
of about £8 (Rs. 80) a year, runs north by the Naygaon pass to the 
Khervadi railway station, eighteen miles, mostly gravelled and without 
drains or bridges. Of three roads from Niphad, one constructed as 
a famine work and costing about £ 103 (Rs. 1,030) a year, goes north 
to Pimpalgaon (Basvant) nine miles, mostly gravelled and without 
drains or bridges, and costs about £ 120 (Rs. 1,2(X)) a year ; and 
a third east to Vinchur, nine miles, also gravelled and partly drained, 
and costing about £ 70 (Rs. 700) a year. From Vinchur run two 
gravelled lines without drains or bridges, one to Yeola through 
Deshmane, eighteen miles, constructed as a famine work costing 
about £125 (Rs. 1,250) and yielding a yearly toll revenue of £ 3 
(Rs. 30), and another to Satana by the Bhavar pass, forty miles, with 
a branch from Nimbgaon to Chandor, costing about £ 340 (Rs. 3.400) 
and yielding a yearly toll revenue of about £ 200 (Rs. 2,0(X)). From 
Satana a similar line runs 20| miles to Malegaon, costing about £ 220 
(Rs. 2,200) a year and yielding an equal amount of toll revenue : 
and another to Taharabad, seven miles, partly drained, and costing 
about £ 80 (Rs. 800) a year. A similar line from Malegaon to 
Nandgaon costs about £ 90 (Rs. 900) a year, and another from Yeola 
to Khangaon eighteen miles to Suregaon, costs yearly about £95 
(Rs. 950) and yields a toll revenue of about £ 20 (Rs. 200)”.' 

With the rapid development of means of communications, especially 
that of roads, it was found convenient to classify the roads in three 
categories, viz-, (I) National highways, (2) State highways and 
(3) District roads, the construction and maintenance of which is 
entrusted to different agencies. National and State highways arc 
maintained by the Buildings and Communications Department, whereas 
the district roads are looked after by Zilla Parishad. 

Table No. 3 shows the classification of various types of roads 
during 1971-72. 

National Highways: National highways are those roads which run 
through the length and breadth of the country. They serve predo¬ 
minantly national as distinct from the state needs and connect in 
their stretch capitals of States, major cities, foreign highways and 
state highways. 

There are two National highways passing through the district. 
Bombay-Agra Road and Poona-Nasik Road. The latter meets the 
former at Nasik. 

> From a return furnished by Mr. F. fl. McLaran, C. E. Executive Engineer, Nasik 

Division. 
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I'Af L.EL No. 3—Road Length according to Category and 
S i RFACE Classification in Nasik District in 1971-72 


Seriil 

Nc 


Category 


Length 
(in km.) 


I Caieffoiy — 


().) Xalional highways .. 

(State highways 

01) Major district roads 
(4) Cither district roads .. 

1 4) 'V'il lago roads 

III) Cithers 




254 08 
686 52 
1,054 06 
1,210'18 
3,916-37 



Total 


7,121-21 


II .S 'v - fttcc Classificalion — 


1 1) -Cement concrete 
i 2) Eilack-topped 

1 3) Water bound macadam 
-4} -Ciranular material 

1 :5) L.ower type 

•• 


79-26 

828-48 

942-16 

5,271-31 



Total 

7,121-21 


--Hureau of Economics and Statistics, Government of Maharashtra. 

Boni! a\-Ai:ra Road: This road enters Nasik district at mile 
No. SO '0 after traversing Thana district. In its initial run up to 
Igatpuri, i.li: road runs in an easterly direction and then turns north- 
eastvitirds and keeps the same direction throughout its run in the 
district The road traverses through Igatpuri, Nasik. Chandor and 
Malc ^LHiQ calukas. The total length of the road in the district is 115/2 
miles. 

The load in its stretch touches the following places : — 


(1) Iiilcgaon 

(13) Mousane 

(25) Mingasa 

(2) Gimare 

(14) Sofras 

(26) Patne 

(3) Bortembhe 

(15) Adgaon 

(27) Tehere 

(li Ghciti 

(16) Mangrul 

(28) Chandrapur! 

-.5) Khsimbale 

(17) Chandwad 

(29) Malegaon 

(6l Pathardi 

(18) Chandor 

(30) Malynar 

(7l Nasik 

(19) Ranad 

(31) Daregaon 

|8) Adj^on 

(20) Chinchore 

(32) Sayane 

(9) 0/ar 

(21) Sangwi 

(33) Sayane Bk. 

(I D) Korikangaon 

(22) Umrane 

(34) Chikhalgaon 

(111 la rial 

(23) Saumdane 

(35) Devarfade 

(12) Vaclali Bhoi 

(24) Waka 

(36) Zodga. 
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The following are the roads either crossed or approached by it : — 


Name of the Road 


Place of Junction Mile No. 


1. Bassain-Ambadi-Vada-Shrighat-Ghoti 
Sangamner-Shegaon Road (S.H.) 

2. Nandgaon-Wadhiware Road (O.D.R.). 

3. Poona-Nasik Road (N.H.) 

4. Sinnar-Dindori-Umrale Road (O.D.R.). 

5. Niphad-Pimpalgaon-Dindori Road (M. 
D.R.) 

6. Manmad'Chandor Road (M.D.R.) 

7. Aurangabad-Yeola-Vinchur-C h a n d o r 
Road. (S.H.) 

8. Malegaon-Satana-Taloda Road (M. 
D.R.). 

9. Nagar-Manmad-Malegaon Road (S.H.). 

10. Chalisgaon-Malegaon Road (S.H.) 

11. Tenguri-Zodga Road (O.D.R.) 


Ghoti- 

Wadhiware 
Nasik 
Near Ozar 
Pimpalgaoa 

Chandor 

Chandor 

Malegaon 


.. 90/0 

.. 104/0 

.. 114/0 

.. 125/1 

.. 132/4 

.. 153/0 

.. 153/0 

.. 180/0 


Near Chandrapur 179/0 
Daregaon .. 184/2 
Zodga .. 194/0 


The road crosses the following rivers on which bridges are built : 


Name of the river 


Mile No. 

Name of the river 

Mile No. 

Godavari 

... 

il4/6 

Pimpal 

149/5 

Bangangu 

. .. 

126/0 

Galati 

169/1 

Kadwa 

. . . 

130/7 

Girna 

179/1 

Wanita 


144/2 

Mosam 

180/4 


After traversing a distance of 115/2 miles, the road leaves the district 
border at mile No. 195/2 near the village Kondane to enter Dhulia 
district. 


This road has a black-topped surface and is motorable throughout 
the year except for small interruption during heavy rains. 

Poona-Nasik Road . This is another national highway running 
in the district. The road emanates from Poona and after traversing 
Ahmadnagar district enters Nasik district at Mile No. 97/0. It runs 
in a north-westerly direction and ends at Nasik city at mile 
No. 130/4. The total length of the road is 33-50 miles in the district. 
The road traverses through Sinnar and Nasik talukas. 

The road touches the following places in its stretch :— 


(1) Nandur Shingote 

(2) Dodi Bk. 

(3) Dodi Kh. 

(4) Dapras 

(5) Gonde 

(6) Musalgaon 


(7) Manegaon 

(8) Gunewadi 

(9) Sinnar 

(10) Pangawadi 

(11) Malegaon 

(12) Mohodari 


(13) Mobo 

(14) Shinde 

(15) Deolali 

(16) Wadale 

(17) Nasik. 
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Thi; f rliowing are the roads either crossed or approached by it : - 
Name of the road PJace of Junction Mile No. 


(1) Va\j.-N£indur-,Shingote Road (O.D.R.) ... Near Nandur 101/0 

Shingote. 

(2) J.Jcfthan—Gonde Road (O.D.R.) ... — 107/4 

(3) Mu lalgaoa-Samshcrpur Road (O.D.R.) ... Musalgaon 110/7 

(4) K(i|iargiion-Sinnar Road (M.D.R.). ... Sinnar 112/4 


Tho r :i<id crosses the Darna river in Mile No. 123/3 where a bridge 
is bu h. 

The road is black topped throughout its length and is motorable 
throughout tlie Year. 

State Highways: State highways are defined as all other main 
trunl; cr arterial roads of State connecting other highways, head¬ 
quarters ol districts, cities and serving as main arteries of traffic to 
and fro'n major roads. They are generally maintained by the State 
Govcrni ieriis and are in most cases bridged and asphalted. 

Then ate 14 State highways in the district, the account of which is 
given below : 

Miittyaon-Manmad-Ahmndmsur-Daund Road: This road is 
divided into two sections i.e. (1) Nagar-Manmad and (2) Manmad- 
Malcgann. The former enters Nasik district at mile No. 66/0 after 
traversing Alimadnagar district and ends at Manmad. The latter i.e. 
Manmad-Malegaon Road, starts from Manmad and terminates with 
its jiinciicii] with Manmad and Bombay-Agra Road at mile No. 179/0. 

Both sections of the road run in a northerly direction throughout 
their length. The road runs a distance of 41/7 miles and traverses 
through Yeola, Nandgaon, Chandor and Malegaon talukas. 

The load touches the following places in its stretch : — 

il) Cha.ndanpuri (8) Kandegaon (15) Sawarpur 

2 ,1 Ravlane (9) Kandalgaon (16) Dhandre 

;3) Nandgaon (10) Dahegaon (17) Babulgaon 

!4l Varhave (11) Maiunad (18) Yeola 

5) Ghodgaon (12) Ankai (19) Handesar 

16) .lalgaon (13) Kasarkhede (20) Pimpalgaon. 

1 7) Chondi (14) Andulwadi 

Tlie road either crosses or approaches the following roads ; — 

N; me of the road Place of Junction Mile No, 

1. Nasik-Niphad-Yeola-Aurang- Near Yeola 69/0 

a bad Road (S.H.) 

2. 5'eola-Nandgaon-Pilkhed Road Yeola 70/0 

(M.D.R.) 

3. ^4alegaon-Nandgaon-Au^ang- 
abatl Road (S.H.) 


Nandgaon 

Village 
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The road crosses the Sukhai river in mile No. 11/6 of Manmad- 
Malegaon section of the road. The surface of the road is asphalted 
and is motorable throughout the year. 

Taloda-Pimpalner-Satana-Vinchur: The road originates in Dhiilia 
district and enters Nasik district at mile No. 6/7. It runs in 
a southerly direction throughout its length except for the overlapping 
portion which runs north-eastwards. It joins Bombay-Agra road 
at mile No. 151/0 near the village Mangrul and runs concurrent with 
it upto Chandor. The road terminates at the village Vinchur. In its 
60 miles stretch, the road traverses through Baglan, Kalwan, Chandor 
Niphad and Yeola talukas. 

The road touches the following places in its run ; — 


(1) Shelban Ghat 

(14) Darne 

(27) Dahiwad 

Road 

(15) Thengoda 

(28) Kotake 

(2) Katarwel 

(16) Lohaner 

(29) Pimplod 

(3) Daswel 

(17) Malwadi 

(30) Takli 

(4) Taharabad 

(18) Deole 

(31) Talegaon 

(5) Karanjad 

(19) Gunjalwadi 

(32) Erandgaon Bk. 

(6) Pimpalwada 

(20) Rameshwar 

(33) Raita 

(7) Dholbari 

(21) Makrandwadi 

(34) Chincholi 

(8) Virgaon 

(22) Bhawade 

(35) Anjangaon 

(9) Wandli 

(23) Asarkhede 

(36) Yeola 

(10) Tarsali 

(24) Manglorc 

(37) Gaundegaon 

(11) Sundhane 

(25) Hivekhede 

(38) Suregaon 

(12) Satane 

(26) Digwad 

(39) Khamgaon 

(13) Malegaon 



The road crosses the Glrna river in mile No. 

34/6 and the Waghadi 


river in mile No. 56/6. 

The surface of the road is blacktopped and the road is motorable 
throughout the year. 

Nasik-Niphad-Yeola-Auransabad Road: This road starts from 
Nasik and runs to the east upto Niphad then to the north-east upto 
Vinchur and again to the east and from Yeola onwards to the south¬ 
east. The road joins Taloda-Sakri-Pimpalner-Satana, Chandor-Vincliur 
road. From Vinchur onwards mile numbers of this road are given to 
the rest of the portion of Nasik-Odhe-Niphad-Yeola-Aurangabad road. 
The total length of the road is 66 miles and it traverses through Nasik, 
Niphad and Yeola talukas. The road leaves the district border at mile 
No. 100/5 to enter Aurangabad district. 
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Tht rc lid touches the following places in its stretch : — 


(1 1 Kisil: 

(2 i C'dhe 
(."■) Charidor 
(4 Ni'phucl 


(5) Naitale 

(6) Vinchur 

(7) Bharyas 

(8) Jalgaon 


(9) Erandgaon 

(10) Yeola 

(11) Andarsul 

(12) Gaudgaon. 


The fiitknving are the roads either approached or crossed by it : — 


Pla.. e ( r .liiimlion 
1 ( haiidor 

2. Vinthur 

3. 


Name of the road 

... Sinnar-Dindori Road (M.D.R.) 

... Taloda-Pimpalner-Satana- 

Chandor-Vinchur Road (S.H.) 

... Manmad-Ahmadnagar Road (S.H.) 


The Ml face of the road is blacktopped and is motorable throughout 
the year 

MalcMin-Chiilisgaon-Edlabod-Burhanpur Road: Though it starts 
from fvla ogiiDii, the road runs concurrent with Bombay-Agra Road 
upto iiiili; No. 184/4. It takes off from there and runs in an easterly 
direction It leaves the district border at mile No. 201/0 to enter 
Jalgao I uistrici:. The total length of the road is 16/4 miles in the 
district Ihe road traverses through Malegaon taluka only. 

The ri'tid touches the following places in its stretch : — 

(I )■ Sayane (5) Dahiwcl 

(2) Miilangaon (6) Chingawan 

(1) Girgaon (7) Alwadi 

14) Bodhe (8) Kalwadi 


The to, id is approached by Hisvel-Sayane road, an Other District 
Road, near the village Sayane. The road is metalled and is motor- 
able tl nnghout the year. 

Dtihunn-Jiiwuhar-Mokhada-Trimbak-Nasik Road: The road starts 
from Nas k city and ends at Trimbak. The road runs westwards 
throughoii; iis length. The total length of the road is 17/3 miles in 
the dis net. It traverses through Nasik taluka only. 

The loaci touches the following places in its stretch : — 


(1 Nasik (from where 
starts.) 

1 2 Satpur 
1 .1 Pitnpalgaon 
(4 Bdgaon Dhaga 


it (5) Mahirawani 

(6) Khambala 

(7) Anjaneri 

(8) Pegalwadi 

(9) Trimbak, 


The Mir lace of the road is concrete and is motorable throughout 
the yeiir i ncept for small interruptions during heavy rains. 
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Bassein-Vada-Shrighat-GhoU-Rajur-Sanganmer-Shesaon Road: This 
road is divided into two sections, viz-, (1) Ghoti-Shrighat and (2) Gholi- 
Akola Road. The starting point of both the sections of the road is 
Ghoti. 

Ghoti-Shrighat Road: This section starts from Ghoti and runs 
to the northwest upto the village Alvandi from where it changes its 
direction to the west. It leaves the district border at mile No. 21/4 to 
enter Thana district leading further to Bassein. The total length of the 
road is 21-50 miles. 


It touches the following places in its stretch ; — 

(1) Khambala (6) Ondali 


(2) Waki 

(3) Kurandhi 

(4) Kopargaon 


(7) Zarwad 

(8) Alwandi 

(9) Dcogaon 


(5) Bahuli (10) Shrighat. 

Ghoti-Akola Road: This section also starts from Ghoti and runs 
down to the south. It leaves the district border at mile No. 13/4 and 
leads further to Shegaon in Ahmadnagar district. The total length of 
the road is 13-50 miles. 

It touches the following places in its stretch : — 

(1) Khairgaon (4) Vasali 

(2) Ubhade (5) Indore. 

(3) Khed 

The total length of both the sections is 35 miles and the road 
traverses through Igatpuri taluka. The surface of the road is black- 
topped and is motorable throughout the year. 


Nasik-PeiiU-Dharampur Road: From Nasik the road runs concur¬ 
rently with Nasik-Chinchwada Road for a length of 1/6 miles 
and then takes off from it running towards north upto the village 
Umbrale. From there it changes its direction to the west. It leaves tne 
district border at mile No. 41/0 and enters Surat district in Gujarat 
State. The total length of the road is 6317 kilometres. The road goes 


through Nasik, Dindori and Feint 
The road touches the following 

(1) Nasik 

(2) Makhamalabad 

(3) Ashewadi 

(4) Ramshej 

(5) Rasegaon 

(6) Umbrale 

(7) Alegaon 

(8) Golshi 


talukas. 

places in its stretch ; — 
(9) Sawalghat 

(10) Karanjali 

(11) Borwat 

(12) Kotambi 

(13) Feint 

(14) Kumbhate 

(15) Rajberi 
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Of ihi louil length of 63-17 km. of this road, a length of 53-50 km. 
has a N iitk-topped surface and the remaining one has a water bound 
macadam surface and is motorable in all weather except for small 
interr jpliotis during heavy rains. 

Mc’inuid-Chandor Road: This State highway starts from Manmad 
and M ils in western direction upto Chandor which is the trijunction 
of this o:ui with the Bombay-Agra National highway and the Vinchur- 
Chani.lo" SalJria-Pimpalner-Prakashe State highway. It traverses 
NandiMi n ind Chandor talukas for a total length of 22 km. and 
crossc:.-- ihe Panjan river at km. 13 near Dugaon village, where there 
is a 11 , !or bridge. Manmad, Dugaon and Chandor are the important 
place ri 1 sfiis road. Its entire length has a black-topped surface and 
is mc liiribl; throughout the year. 

NaiK-Vudti-Manor Road: Starting from Nasik this road runs 
towai b t ie west in common with the Nasik-Jawhar-Dahanu State 
highvii' upto Trimbak for 18 km. after which it runs in south- 
westeil direction to leave for Thana district near Shrighat. The 
Gholi -b rwad road meets this road at km. 14.4 near Zarwad. From 
Nasil ; Trimbak it has a cement concrete surface and its length of 
24-93 tin. I'roin Trimbak to Shrighat is water bound macadam. It is 
motoi iibli; ihroughout the year upto Trimbak, but beyond that it is 
not niciv ntble during heavy rains. 

Na<ik-\ior::,aon-Waghai Road: Starting from Nasik this road runs 
towards lilt; north and traverses Nasik, Dindori and Surgana talukas 
for a I'i.il length of 75 kin. after which it leaves for Waghai in Gujarat 
State. 1 iiii road passes through the dense forest of Dindori and 
Surgaii ! uilijkas and crosses many rivers, viz., the Banganga river near 
Varw aiKii, i:he Kolvan river near Hatnore, the Kadva river near 
Awaiird.i d, the Unandi river near Krishnagaon, Pandane nalla near 
Paiidi'M .Sarad nalla near Sarad and the Girna river near Borgaon. 
!t toil; !'.t tli: following places : Varwandi, Talegaon Dindori, Dindori, 
Hatntnj, .'X^vaiikhed, Krishnagaon, Vani, Pandane, Mandane, Sarad, 
Borgti ;ir and Talpada. 

Th( S ani Kalvan road emanates from this road at Vani and the 
Surgaii.i iarad road meets it at Sarad. 

Of I 11 lolal length of about 75 km. its length of about 65 km. has 
a bhiu L uii>pcd surface and the remaining one is water bound 
macaca i It is motorable throughout the year except for some 
intemipjo.us in rainy season. 

Makvi'on-hkmdgaon-Shivar Road: This road takes off from 
Malegaoii .an the Bombay-Agra road, runs in common with the 
Malegui'ii-Munmad-Ahmadnagar road towards the south upto 
Nandijgu.’n village where it bifurcates to run south-easterly upto 
Shivav II. Aurangabad district. It traverses Malegaon and Nandgaon 

vf 4 si: -.37 
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talukas for a total length of 45 0 km. It crosses the Girna, the Panjan 
and the Suki rivers. It touches Nandagaon, Mehune, Wakhari, 
Nandgaon, Pokharipatode, Jalgaon and Kasari. 

The road crosses the Bonibay-Manmad-Bhusawal railway line near 
Nandgaon. 

Of the total of 45-06 km. its length of 41-86 km. has a black- 
topped surface and the remaining one has a water bound macadam 
surface. The road is motorable throughout the year. 

Malegaon-Satana Road: Starting from Malegaon this road runs 
towards the west upto Satana for a total length of 34 km. It crosses 
the Sukar river at kra. 300 near Shemali where there is a bridge. 
During its stretch in Malegaon and Baglan talukas it touches Dabhadi 
(7 km.), Aghar (13.6 km.). Lakhampur (18 km.), Dholbore (20.8 km.), 
Brahmangaon (25-6 km.), Shemali (29-8 km.) and Aral (31-4 km). 

The following roads either take oflE from it or are crossed by it. 


Place of junction Name and class of road 


Malegaon ... (i) Malegaon-Manmad-Ahmadnagar S. H. 

(ii) Malegaon-Taharabad-Ahwa S. H. 

(///) Malegaon-Nandgaon-Shivar S. H. 

(iv) Malcgaon-Chalisgaon-Edlabad-Burhanpur 
S. H. 

Satana ... Vinchur-Satana-Praka.she S, H. 


The entire length of this road has a black-topped surface and it is 
motorable throughout the year. 

Malegaon-Taharahad-Ahwa Road: This highway starts from 
Malegaon, runs towards the south-west upto the State border and 
leaves for Ahwa (Dangs) in Gujarat State. It traverses Malegaon and 
Baglan talukas for a total length of 58-15 km. and runs parallel to the 
Mosam river throughout its stretch in the district. It crosses the 
Kanja river, the tributory of the Mosam. at Askhcde. It touches Vadel, 
Khakurdi, Vadner, Ambasan. Nampur, Dyane, Askhede, Sompur, 
Taharabad, Antapur and Mulher. 

It crosses the Vinchur-Satana-Prakashe State highway at Taharabad. 

The length of 28-98 km. has a black-topped surface, that of 2917 km. 
has a water bound macadam surface and the remaining length of 
4-33 km. which is gravelled is under construction. The road is 
motorable throughout the year except for the portion which is under 
construction. 

Major District Roads: Besides the national and State highways, 
there exists in the district the major district roads entirely constructed 
and maintained by the Zilla Barishad. In the district the total length 
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ol tht najo!- district roads is 1054 km. The importance of these 
roads ic' in the fact that they connect important centres of trade and 
commi tLi uilh each other and also with railways and highways. 

Wa/iiK'thion Road: The road starts from Wani and ends at 
Kalwan, ;i taluka place in the district. The total length of the road is 
18 mili;s the whole of which is metalled. The road touches Nanduri, 
Kolhai’iir ai d Kalwan. It traverses through Dindori and Kalwan 
talukas. The road is motorable throughout the year. 

Kalwan Dvola Road: The road emanates from Kalwan and after 
runninir i distance of 11-25 miles ends at Deola. an important village 
in Kalv, tr tel aka. The length of the road is 11-25 miles and is metalled. 
In its ill itch, the road touches the villages Niwane and Deola where 
it ends. 

It tr; ve -so;, through Kalwan taluka. The road is motorable throughout 
the ye. t 

Deal t 'anadane Rocul: This road is an extension of the Kalwan- 
Oeola riv id '[his road starts from the village Deola and ends at the 
village Siiundane. The total length of the road is 13-75 miles which 
is metullcil. The road touches in its stretch, the following villages, viz., 
Pimpal iiii a and Saundane. The Road is motorable throughout the 
year. 

Kolh ii'urChmkapur Road: This road takes off from the Wani- 
Kalwari ii’Uii in M. No. 16/0. It ends at the village Chankapur after 
runninj! di^lance of about 11 miles. The whole length of the road is 
metallel In its stretch the road touches the villages Abhanc and 
Chankiipir. The road is motorable throughout the year. 

Surf’mui lhnbarthana Road: The road starts from Surgana, a mahal 
in the (liMiici: and ends near the district border at Umbarthana village. 
The rc ul traverses through Surgana mahal. It touches the villages 
Umbanlipula and Umbarthana in its stretch. The total length of the 
road is I.' v*! miles. It is motorable throughout the year. 

Umhtr'u.nii-Chinchpada-Chikhali-Waf’hai Road: The road starts 
from I'mt arthana and runs concurrent with the Surgana-Umbarthana 
road. Ii Jniic.s off from it in mile No. 10 and goes to the north. It crosses 
the dist il l berder leading further to Waghai in Dangs district in Gujarat 
State. In i s Mietch it touches the following villages, viz.. Umbarpada, 
Adki aid Bardipada. The total length of the road is 13.50 miles of 
which I I il) are metalled. It is motorable in fair weather .season only. 

Satai'a-Nampnr-Sakri Road: This road starts front Satana, a 
taluka leadquarters and ends at the village Rahud near the district 
border, tlie total length of the road is 24 miles of which 23 miles is 
unmetaTuc In its stretch the road touches Rarhe, Kakadgaon, Nampur 
and Teubhis. The entire length of the road is in Satana taluka. The 
road is motorable upto Nampur. 

Vf 46!:, -37(1 
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Manmad-Nandgaon Road: The road starts from Manmad and 
ends at Nandgaon. The road runs in a easterly direction. The total 
length of the road is 15-25 miles the whole of which is metalled. The 
road touches only one important village, viz., Hiswal. The road is 
motorable throughout the year. 

Nandgaon-Naydongri Road: This road starts from Nandgaon, 
a taluka place and runs in a easterly direction and crosses the district 
border to enter Jalgaon district. The total length of the road is 12-25 
miles and is metalled. In its stretch the road touches Pimparkhed, 
Nastanpur villages. The road is motorable in fair weather season ( iily. 

Yeoki-NandgMm Road: The road starts from Yeola. It runs 
towards the north-east and ends at Nandgaon. The total length of the 
road is 24-50 miles and is metalled. The road touches in its stretch 
Nagarsul, Rajapur and Bangaon villages. The road is motorable in fair 
weather season only. 

Lasalgaon-Manmad Road: This road starts from Lasalgaon. How¬ 
ever it runs in common with Taloda-Sakri-Pimpalner-Satana-Chandor- 
Vinchur road, a State highway. It takes off from the aforementioned 
State highway in mile No. 3 and runs to the north-east, After running 
a distance of about 14 miles it ends at Manmad. The whole length is 
unmctalled. In its stretch the road touches Vehelgaon, Redgaon and 
Nimbale villages. The road pa.sses through Niphad and Manmad 
talukas. It is motorable only in fair weather season. 

Sinnar-Hivargaoii-Niphad Road: The road starts from Sinnar 
and runs to the north-east upto the village Nandur-Madhmeshwar. From 
there it runs to the north and ends by joining Nasik-Odhe-Niphad 
Yeola-Aurangabad Road in mile No. 24. The total length of the road 
is 14-25 of which 7 miles is metalled and the rest unmetalled. The road 
touches Hivargaon, Dindori villges in its stretch. The road traverses 
through Sinnar and Niphad talukas. The road is motorable throughout 
the year. 

Siiinar-Saikheda-Ozar Road: This road also starts from Sinnar 
and runs in a north-westerly direction. The road ends at Ozar. 
The total length of the road is 22 miles the whole of which is metalled. 
The road touches Saikheda, Chandori and Kherwadi villages in its 
stretch. The road traverses through Sinnar, Niphad talukas. It is 
motorable throughout the year. 

Sifinaf^Vavi Road: This road starts from Sinnar, runs to the 
east and ends at the village Vavi. The total length of the road is 16-50 
miles and is metalled. In its stretch the road touches Pangri village. 
The road is motorable throughout the year. It traverses through 
Sinnar taluka only. 

Sinnar-Bhagur-Deolali Road: This road starts from Sinnar and 
runs towards the west upto the village Pandurli and then turns to 
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the ni iiti and after running a distance of 16-37 miles ends at Deolali. 
The Had is metalled throughout its lengtli. It traverses through 
Sinnaj ai d Nasik talukas of the district. In its stretch the road touches 
Ghodi-wiidi, Pandurli and Belatgaon villages. The road is motorable 
throu^liD.it the year. 

Pinipiilv,i!<%n Mor-Panthirli Road: The road starts from the 
village P mpilgaon Mor. It runs in a north-easterly direction and ends 
at the v llige Pandurli. The total length of the road is 18-50 miles 
of which 6 miles are metalled and the rest are unmetalled. In its 
stretch :lie road touches Damangaon. Pimpalgaon Ghadga and 
Pandiirl; villages. The road traverses through Igatpuri and Sinnar 
talukas The road is motorable throughout the year. 

Waih l'ii}if>al;^aon Road: The road starts from Wani and runs 
towarils he south. After traversing the distance i>f about 14 miles it 
ends ii Pitnp-.'Igaon (Baswant). The road is fully metalled and is 
motorahl; throughout the year. 

Mak\'(OnDon^raIe-Kusumbe Road: Tlie road starts from 
Malegii ii, 'ahika headquarters and an important trading centre. It 
runs .0 he north and crosses the di.strict border to lead further to 
Kusuinbr in Dhulia district. Its length in the district is 19 miles and 
is melall :d. In its stretch the road touches Dasane. Lendane, Dahidi 
and r'ongralc villages. The road traverses through Malegaon taluka 
only, floii'ever. the road is motorable only in fair weather season. 

Nipruu-Salkheda Road: 'Ihe ro-ad takes of! from the Pimpalgaon- 
Vinch.ir roiiJ at mile No. 14 and runs to the south upto Nandur- 
Madhiric hwar and then turns towards west. The road ends at the 
village SiiWleda after traversing a distance of about 13 miles. The 
road u ui;;h;s Dindori. Nandur-Madhmeshwar and Karangaon 
villagi s ia its stretch. The road is motorable throughout the year. 

Besidi-. tlu.se important major roads, there are other major aistrict 
roads ev sliiiG in the district. The details about them are given in the 
followiiu table. 

Oth^r Oisifriict Roads: Besides, there are other district roads, the 
constr .Id on and maintenance of which is also managed by the Zilla 
Parishad Tlie total road mileage under other district roads was 291-30 
as on l a h May 1968 of which 84-62 miles were metalled and the rest 
unmel alk d 

Tht table No. 4 gives the details of other district roads in Ka,sik 
distrit:: :ii on 15th May 1968. 

Roads in Towns: The expansive cities of Nasik, Manmad, 
Malcgai n aid Deolali camp have a number of wide, well-planned and 
well-cmistTuelcd roads. Besides, there are other small towns like Yeola, 
Sinna:, Mantlgaon, etc., which also have within their jurisdiction, roads 
either mvhilled or unmetalled. 
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town* 

e lollowing statement 
o' Niisik district ; — 

gives the 

road mileage 

in 

the municipal 


Name of the Municipality 

Metalled length 
M. F. 

Unmetalled length Total 

M. F. M. F. 

1. 

Yoala 

12 

1 



12 

1 

2. 

M iilet'acm 

31 

4 

14 

4 

46 

0 

3. 

Tiinihak 

4 

0 



4 

0 

4. 

Si Tar 

3 

1 

2 

0 

5 

I 

5. 

Uecbli 

1 

7 

0 

6 

2 

5 

6 

M.iniiiiid 

5 

2 

1 

6 

7 

0 

7 

lij itpiiri 

3 

0 

2 

0 

5 

0 

8. 


1 

0 

4 

3 

5 

3 

9. 

10. 

I'm gif 

Nasik 

not available. 
24 0 

6 

0 

30 

0 
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31 

3 

117 
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BRIDGES 


are big as well as small rivers in Nasik district. Of them 
the Godavari is the biggest. Other rivers are the Dania, the Girna 
and thL! Vaitama. They cro.ss different roads at different places 
over wliieii bridges have been built. Besides, there are rivulets also on 
which rii.iseways have been built wherever they cross the roads. 

The I’ollovving extract from the old Nasik District Gazetteer gives the 
posii.ioii of bridges as it then existed. 

" Except acro.ss live Godavari at Nasik and across the Kadva at 
Kokii'iigaon, about sixteen miles north of Nasik. the Bombay-Agra road 
is bridged throughout from Igatpuri to Jhodga, The chief bridges are 
at Malcgann. across the Girna 913 yards long with twenty-six thirty feet 
spars, constructed at a cost of £4266 (Rs. 42.660), and seven other 
across ih: Nasardi, the Banganga, the Vadali, the Andarsul, the Vaki, 
the Pinipl and the Sel, with from one to five spans of 10 to 110 feet. 
In .1 c 11)72 flood llie Girna entirely covered the bridge at Malegaon 
and ) a Tied away the parapets and roadway. The roadway was repaired 
and ii'iui lails put up in place of the stone parapets. There is a fine 
bridge, ikioss the Valdevi, with five spans of forty feet each on the 
road hoir the Nasik Road railway .station to Deolali camp, constructed 
at a s< SI: of £3069 (Rs. 30,690), and, one with three spans of thirty-five 
feel at Savargaon across the Agasti on the Manmad-Kopargaon road. 
Mo a :f .he famine roads have culverts and paved causeways. There 
are only hiee large railway bridges, one across the Godavari between 
Nasik and Khervadi station.s, built at a cost of £39,400 (Rs. 3,94.000), 
145 vii'-ds long with two sixty feet and two 132 feet girder openings ; 
anolhcr be tween Khervadi and Niphad, across the Kadva, built at a cost 
of 212,421 (Rs. 1,24,210). 257 yards long with sixteen forty feet stone 
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arches ; and a third across the Manyad, between Nandgaon and 
Naydongri, built at a cost of £15,865 (Rs. 1,58,650), 179 yards long 
with four forty feet arches and live sixty feet girder openings.” ' 

The Table Nos. 6 and 7 give the detail.s of bridges in Nasik disiiict. 

FERRIES 

As has already been mentioned many rivers in the district cross the 
toads at different places. In times ol heavy rains, tliese rivers become 
flooded and through traffic is hit wherever bridges are not built. In such 
ca.ses ferry services facilitate through traffic. 

The following extracts are taken from old Nasik District Gazetteer 
which show the position of ferries as it then existed. 

“ There are four ferries, one over the Godavari at Nasik, one at 
Kokangaon about sixteen miles north of Nasik on the Agra road over 
the Kadva, a tributary of the Godavari that ri.ses in the extreme west 
of Dindori ; one at Chehedi, six miles south-east of Nasik. on the 
Poona and Sinnar toad across the Darna, which, rising near Igatpuri. 
is almost always in flood during rainy season ; and one lately started 
(June 1880), also across the Darna, about four miles above Chehedi 
connecting the market towms of Pandhurli and Bhagur. The ferry boats 
have been built in Nasik by a Goanese Christian from the Konkan. 
Except the Bhagur boat which is single, they are double boats, each 
about forty feet by fifteen, lied together and with a deck planking 
fastened across them. They have keels and draw about two feet. They 
are built of teak, at a cost of about £150 (Rs. 1,5(X)), and with 
proper repairs will last for several years. Each of the boats has through¬ 
out the year a steersman, tandel, on £l (Rs. 10) a month in the rainy 
season, and Ms. (Rs. 7) during the rc.sl of the year ; and for the single 
boat a crew of four, and for the double boats crews of six boatmen at 
8.S. (Rs. 4) are engaged. The steersmen are Kunbis, two of them Malis 
and the rest Marathus. They tire called Tams, ferrymen, and 
their occupation is permanent and said to he hereditary. The crew 
belongs to the Bhoi caste. The Chehedi and Bhagur boats are worked 
simply by rowing ; the Nasik and Kokangaon boats are prevented from 
being carried down .stream by a block running on a wire rope made 
fast lo masonry bastions on each bank of the river. All the boats ply even 
in the highest flocxls. They arc fourth class ferries under the Ferry Act 
(II. of 1868). Except the Bhagur boat all oi them carry animals and carts, 
as well as passengers. The right of feiryiiig is yearly put to auction, the 
amounts bid in 1879 varying from £15 4s. (Rs. 152) in Kokangaon to 
£39 16s. (Rs. 398) at Chehedi. Rules framed Linder the Ferry Act fix the 
fares and the number of passengers, animals, and carts, that each boat 
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l. Ghoti-Sangamner-(;) 1/1 Dama river .. Ghoti .. 96' N.A. 22' 1958 1958 N.A. 

Shegaonroad ((Y) 3/8 NaIJa .. Pimpalgaon 165' 22’-6" 22' 1969-70 1974 1,50,000 

(m) 16/8 Kadva river .. Wasali .. 150' 25’ 22' 1963 1963 2,51,000 
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TABLE No. 7— Major Bridges in Nasik District cinder the Jurisdiction of Zilla Parish ad 
AS ON 16th May 1968 (i.e. bridge with a linear water way of 100' and above) 
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may ( iiny I'lic amounts bid at ferry auction sales are credited to local 
funds. I hey are generally enough to pay wages and other working 
charg;:'., but not to meet the cost of building the boats and keeping 
them in repair. In 1879-80 they yielded a revenue of £72 (Rs. 720). 
One priiate ferryboat, plying between Saykheda and Chandori in 
Niphad ea-ries si.xty passengers, or about six and a half tons (180 
mans) o' goods. The rates are almost the same as on Government 
I'erric'. Small streams are crossed by swimming, or by the help of 
gourds 1 ad cots.” " 

Fei'v services in the district are plied only on the Godavari river at 
the villa res of Karanjgaon. Kolgaon. Khedle Zunge. Karanji K. and 
Kotht i\: all of which are situated in Niphad taluka. 

PUBLIC TRANSPORT 

Stale franspoit: After the First World War. the automobile was 
introduc ed ris a principal mode of road transport. Its importance in 
the fii ld 0 )' passenger transport grew rapidly during and after the Second 
Worlil ^y'ar. Consequently, a number of private passenger transport 
servUes cairie into existence. However, the keen competition among 
them rc!'lilted in the duplication of services and disregard of rules for 
the safett’ cl passengers and speed limit. Profit maximisation being the 
sole rlnict. attention to the passengers in respect of convenience and 
amen ticc was hardly given. As a result, injury to life and limb of the 
passeii.yors nas of frequent occurrence. Moreover, relations between 
emph yoi s ard employer were always strained and uncordial. 

Th s h.ali! of affairs which was incompatible with the very notion of 
a weifai * state, could not be allowed to continue. To set the matter 
right, CJ IV cm me lit decided to nationalise passenger transport in the 
State. Axordingly the Road Transport Corporation Act was passed 
in 194>1 and the passenger transport in the State was handed over to 
a .staiiiiury corporation. 

At present the whole State is divided into 10 viable units called 
division^ 'Phe nationalisation of transport services in Nasik district 
whicli ii rms part of Nasik division was started in April 1950. The 
opera ivos in the district were originally started with 33 vehicles on 

> Thi; I'.' 1'' boats have been certified to be able to carry fifty-five passengers or about 
si.x lors't iSS mans) of goods. The sanctioned charges are: passengers, exclusive 
of i li:l ir,:rt in arms, 3/8 d. (3 pies); four-wheeled carriages 9d. ffi as'; two-wheeled 
4 t 1 1 3 , 7 .j'; unladen carts 3d. (2 <».«.); horses, mules, cattle, and sheep and goats 
ill I UHinc); camels 3d. (2 ar.): palanquins with bearers 6d. (4 a.j.); and cradles 
wi h I siprci-s 3d. (2 as.). For animals made to swim alongside of the boat half the 
usi n 1 1 ales B’ c charged. Rates to be levied at special ferries are fixed by the collector 
wi h l ie s tnetion oY Government. In some places additional fees are charged for 
tai in ’ on and off wheeled-carriages, and dragging them to the top of the opposite 
ba k 'nr >vl iich purpose a special staff is engaged by the ferry contractor. 

“ Ga'cHie'- of Bombay Presidency, Nasik District. 1883, p. 134. 
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5 routes having a route length of 151-3 km. in 1950. The process of 
expansion was very rapid and within a few years the operations were 
spread over the whole district. By 31.st December 1964, there were in 
all lour depots in the district located at Nasik. Malcgaon, Manmad 
and SaUma. Details of routes emanating from these depots as on 31st 
December 1964 are given in the following tables. 

Statistics or Statf Road Transport in Nasik 
District During 1972-73* 


1. No. of routes at the end of the year ... 414 00 

2. Route distance (km) ... ... 19,301-05 

3. Average route distance (km) ... 46-62 

4. Average per day effective kilometres 63,758-00 

operated. 

5. Average No. of buses held during the 332 00 

year. 

6. Average No. of buses on road per 398-05 

day. 

7. Average vehicles utilization (km) ... 215-06 

8. Percentage load factor . 69 36 

9. No. of passengers travelled per day ... 1,20,757 

10. Average distance travelled per passen- 18-2 

ger (km). 

11. Total receipts during the year (’OOORs.). 3,73,93 

12. Average earnings per passenger (in 85 

paise). 


TABLE No. 8— State Transport Rou'i'i s IN Nasik Division, 1973-74 




Distance 

No. of 

Route 

No. 

in 

>,ilomelres 

trips 

(return) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

Nasik-Aurangabad via Manmad 

230-4 

1 

2 

Nasik-Amalner 

195-4 

1 

3 

Nasik-Ambedindori 

23-9 

1 

4 

Malcgaon-Aurangabad via KSB 

156-5 

1 

5 

Malegaon-Aurangabad via Chalisgaon 

153-2 

1 

6 

Malcgaon-Arai via Dongralc 

46-6 

1 

7 

Manmad-Ahmadnagar 

142-1 

1 

8 

Dhulia-Ahmadnagar via Malcgaon 

228-5 

1 

9 

Satana-Akhatwado 

27-9 

2 

10 

Satana-Askheda 

39-1 

2 

11 

Satana-Arai 

6-2 

1 


* Source .—Bureau of Economics and Statistics. 
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TABLE No. 

8 — contd. 



1 

2 


3 

4 

12 

Si 1 [ii-.irangabad via Newase 


1920 

1 

13 

MalE'Si.on-Aurangabad via Nandgaon 


143-7 

1 

14 

1 li nivik-Amboli 


7-9 

2 

15 

S: 1 jni-Aiiibasan 


28-8 

1 

16 

N.i -dgaon-Amode 


28-2 

1 

17 

Ixi; iclxial-Aswali 


3-2 

1 

18 

Sai -i.ria-Askheda via Akhatwade 


32-7 

1 

19 

EVrit-Arnbe 


24.9 

1 

20 

Niidk-Abhone via Nanduri 

mm mm 

61-0 

1 

21 

M: Icgaori-Aghar 


17-3 

2 

22 

iL.iipiiri-Awarli 


28'2 

1 

23 

■'..idi'.-Hcirnbay 


181-1 

2 

24 

S,.:d L-llcIll 


.39-5 

2 

25 

. 1 fiiiri-Nhandradara 

. . 

39-1 

1 

26 

' : sii.-Harhe 


72-2 

1 

27 

' '(li- Uoimbay via Nasik .. 


271-0 

16 

28 

liik-llliiiigur 


16-8 

2 

29 

iciori-Bhanwad 


33-8 

1 

30 

'i ,i a lii-Bombay 


268-6 

2 

31 

iioia-Bhagohal 


11-4 

2 

32 

S 1 n.ii-Ilrahmanwada via BRP 


35-4 

1 

33 

Brahmanwada via Nasik Road 


78-9 

2 

34 

i,„il|nii>Hhagur 


49-2 

3 

35 

-uMiiiii-Bhagiir via VRD 


26-1 

1 

36 

Sianar-Bombay 


211-8 

1 

37 

t-aililhiiirli-Bhagur 


8-1 

1 

38 

ir k-Bardipada 


131-6 

1 

39 

Satan.i-Bilpuri 


38-8 

1 

40 

S;iiari,i-Hlabhulne 


43-6 

2 

41 

M irar-Hhokani 


21-0 

1 

42 

Si. ni'arnncr-Bombay 


250-6 

2 

43 

N indeaon-Bolthan 


37-1 

1 

44 

Miilcgacin-Borkund 


42-1 

1 

45 

1 'i 'nplEigaon-Chinchkhed .. 


8-0 

1 

46 

N )sik-(3hankapur 


66-2 

5 

47 

M iilegac'n-Chalisgaon 


56-4 

1 

48 

M iinrn ad-Chopada 


160-5 

2 

49 

Y lols.-Chandor 


55-6 

1 

50 

V idnsr-Chandor via Parsul 

. . ■ ■ 

39-9 

2 

51 

M aninad-Chandor 


24-3 

1 

52 

SiiliiDEi-Chalisgaon 

. . 

94-6 

2 

53 

Siitunsi-Chankapur 


51-9 

2 

54 

Si IIIU.I-Chapadgaon 

. • > • 

19-7 

1 

55 

\aiicigaon-Chalisgaon via VYG 


44-0 

1 

56 

Niuic.gaon-Chalisgaon via Soygaon 


55-5 

1 

57 

■n ai.ik Clhitegaon 


24-4 

1 

58 

Malegaon-Chinchawa 


40-8 

1 

59 

S itana-Chinchpada via Chankapur 


59-2 

1 

V 

4( i;:-—38 
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TABLE No. 

% -contd. 


1 

2 


3 

60 

Masik-Dcodongara 


71-9 

61 

Nasik-Dhulia 


157-4 

62 

Nasik-Dhulia via Kalvan 


183-6 

63 

Nasik-Dindori 


24-4 

64 

Nasik-Dcolali Camp 


13-5 

65 

Malegaon-Dhulia via KSB 

. . 

63-3 

66 

Malegaon-Deoghat 


32‘2 

67 

Malegaon-Dhulia 


50-0 

68 

Malegaon-Dahival 


97-7 

69 

Malegaon-Deola via Meshi 

. . 

46-1 

70 

Malcgaon-Dabbadi via Camp 


11-5 

71 

Malegaon-Dongrale via Zondga 

. , 

41-3 

72 

Malegaon-Dabhadi S. F. 

. . 

9-8 

73 

Manmad-Dhulia via Malegaon 

. . 

86-1 

74 

Satana-Deola 

, , 

16-2 

75 

Satana-Dangsaundana 

. . 

20-6 

76 

Satana-Dhulia 

. , 

82-2 

77 

Saiana-Dusana 


20-2 

78 

Sinnar-Dhodambe 

, , 

73-8 

79 

Sinnar-Dahiwad 

. , 

36-6 

80 

Nasik-Dindori via Mohadi 

. , 

45-9 

81 

Nasik-Dhondambe 

. , 

56-0 

82 

Malegaon-Dongrale 

. . 

27-7 

83 

Kalwan-Desrane 


Il-O 

84 

Chandwad-Dbodambe 

. . 

22-9 

85 

Igatpuri-Deogaon 

. . 

37-9 

86 

Nasik Road-Eklahare 


7-4 

87 

Nasik-Gangapur 

. . 

8.1 

88 

Nasik-Gimare 


18-2 

89 

Arvi-Ghanegaon 

, . 

9-1 

90 

Nandgaon-Girna Dam via Jamdari 


24-3 

91 

Sinnar-Gulwanch 


17-4 

92 

Malegaon-Gima Dam 

. 

31-8 

93 

Malegaon-Gimare 

. • » 

34-9 

94 

Nandgaon-Girna Dam via Vehalgaon 

, > . 

25-8 

95 

Nasik-Igatpuri 

. 

44-8 

96 

Nasik-Igatpuri via Bhagur 


67-4 

97 

Trimbak-Igatpuri via Zarwad 

. 

48.9 

98 

Nasik-Jamncr 

. 

289-9 

99 

Nasik-Jawhar via Trimbak 


106-3 

100 

Malegaon-Jaiku 


24 0 

101 

Manmad-Jalgaon 


180-0 

102 

Kalwan-Jaidor 


28-0 

103 

Nasik Road-Jakhori 

. . . 

13-5 

104 

Malegaon-Kajwade 


33-5 

105 

Pimpalgaon-Kolgaon via Rui 

. 

41-0 

106 

Lasalgaon-Khedlezunge 

. 

27-2 

107 

Nasik'Karanjwan 

• 

44-8 
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TABLE No. 

8— contd. 


I 

2 


3 

108 

Na.Mk-Korhate v/a Janori .. 

mm mm 

29-3 

109 

Nasik'Korhate v/a Ozar 

m. 

36-7 

no 

Na^ik-Khareshet 

mm 

66-1 

111 

MaUisaon-Kalvan 


63-4 

112 

MaUigaon-Kalvan via Meshi 

. . 

650 

113 

Saimia-UDlhapur via Poona 

. . 

538-2 

114 

SaiMi.L-Knlvan 

. . 

33-3 

115 

Sal: na-Kandhanc 


15-9 

116 

S:iian:i-Kanakapur 


28-3 

117 

liauna-Kelzar 

. . 

35-5 

118 

NasikKalvan .. 


70-3 

119 

Siiii :ir-Kiolpewadi 


46-9 

120 

Sii 1 .if-klonambe 

. . 

121 

121 

N il djiiacin-Kaniad via Bolthan 

. . 

75-5 

122 

N:i> k'Kalyan via Bhiwandi 


142 0 

123 

Maligaon-Kaulane 


31 2 

124 

Manniud-Kalvan 

. . 

65-6 

125 

IVihl-Kcibor wa Karanjali .. 


26-3 

126 

Igat xin-Kawanai 

■ ft • ft 

16-0 

127 

Nas sipur-Kolda 

■ ft 

13.2 

128 

Ocola-Kariakapur 

■ ft 

12.2 

129 

f'las !< l.a:ialgaon via Palkhed 

. ft 

72.2 

130 

N;is k-L<«kebeal 

■ ft 

31.1 

131 

Nas k-Lasalgaon via Ranwad 

• ft * ft 

58-7 

132 

I’irn ralgaon-Lasalgaon via Niphad 


38-8 

133 

Cha'idor-Lasalgaon 

ft. 

21 0 

134 

isinrai-Lasalgaon via Koipcwadi 

. ft 

82-6 

135 

'<ias:k~l<asaIgaon via Saykheda 

. ft 

80-6 

136 

Sinrai -La^algaon via BRS .. 

ft . 

56-9 

137 

(■iiiiiialgsion-Lokhandewadi 

• ft • ft 

13-6 

138 

A'en a-Laaiilgaon via Patole 

. ft 

30-7 

139 

Nan.lgaou-Lasur 

ft ft 

80-3 

140 

Nasik-Lakhalgaon 

ft ft • ft 

16 5 

141 

Malagnon-Malagaon 

ft ft 

17 5 

142 

Nasik-Mohadi via Ozar 

ft ft ft ft 

32-5 

143 

Nasik-Maziori 

ft ft ft ■ 

9 5 

144 

>*’iiii|ialgaon'Mukhed 

ft ft ft • 

5-8 

145 

f’iiiiiialgaon-Maperwadi 

ft ft 

12-5 

146 

Nasi k-Maui via Surgana .. 

ft ft 

920 

147 

Malogaoa-Malegaon Camp 


4-0 

148 

Maliigain-Mulher 


67-4 

149 

CMiaiisgaon-Malegaon via Kulwadi 

- ft ■ • 

59-6 

150 

Ma li igaon-Manmad 


36-4 

151 

;-aia la-Manmad 


64-3 

152 

S;una-Mungase 


22-3 

153 

.'■iiin:it -Ivlendhi via VDB 

ft ft 

27-7 

154 

N,i 1 Igaon-Malegaon 


360 

155 

I Jiiii dgacii -Malcgaon via Girna dam 

.. 

60-2 


Vf 4: i: -HKrt 


4 


1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

2 

2 

1 

5 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 


I 

4 

1 


to to Ov 
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TABI.E No. i—contd. 


1 



156 

Nandgaon-Malegaon via Malagaon 

39 2 

157 

Nandgaon-Malegaon via Malegaon village 

39 2 

158 

Nandgaon-Mangalane 

25 1 

169 

Nandgaon-Manmad via Mohagaon 

31(. 

160 

Nandgaon-Maniad Dam 

25-5 

161 

Pimpalgaon-Mohad via Ozar 

23-6 

162 

Nasik-Mungasare 

12-9 

163 

Kalvan-Mohabagi 

91 

164 

Nasik-Makhamalabad 

6-3 

165 

Igatpuri-Nandurvaidya 

31 0 

166 

Lasalgaon-Niphad 

19 6 

167 

Pi m palgaon-Niphad 

19-6 

168 

Pimpalgaon-Niphad S.F. .. 

15-8 

179 

Malegaon-Nasik 

107-4 

170 

Malegaon-Nampur via Rawalgaon 

40-9 

171 

Malcgaon-Nim bayati 

21-6 

172 

Malegaon-Nagzari 

32-9 

173 

Manmad-Nasik via Vadner 

96 0 

174 

Shirdi-Navapur 

226-7 

175 

Manmad-Nasik via Yeola .. 

117-8 

176 

Manmad-Nandgaon via Hiswal 

25-7 

177 

Nasik-Nandurbar via Shelu and Salana 

241.2 

178 

Satana-Nasik via Selu 

89-8 

189 

Satana-Nasik via Chandor .. 

103-7 

180 

Nasik-Niphad S.F. 

36 4 

181 

Sinnar-Na-sik Road 

21-3 

182 

Sinnar-Nasik CBS 

30-7 

183 

Nandgaon-Nasik via Mandapur and Ycola 

141-2 

184 

Nandgaon-Nasik via Manmad 

113-7 

185 

Ozar-MIG-Nasik Road 

34-4 

186 

Nasik-Nalwade via Karanjwan 

52-5 

187 

Satana-Nandin .. 

38-0 

188 

Sinnar-Nalwadi via Chass .. 

31 -3 

199 

Sinnar-Nirale 

30-5 

190 

Satana-Nampur 

48-8 

191 

Ozar-Niphad S. Factory 

17-0 

192 

Kalvan-Otur 

9-6 

193 

Nasik-Ozar-Khed via Harsul 

82-6 

194 

Nasik-Ozar (MIG) Colony 

24-0 

195 

Pimpalgaon-Ozar 

19-8 

196 

Nasik-Poona 

2110 

197 

Nasik-Pimpalod 

17-0 

198 

Nasik-Peint 

53-6 

199 

Nasik-Pimpalgaon 

30-5 

200 

Vani-Pimpalgaon 

25-0 

201 

Malegaon-Poona via Manmad 

289-5 

202 

Malegaon-Phophir via Rawalgaon 

46-1 

203 

Malegaon-Patana 

11-7 
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TABLE No. %--cimtd. 


1 


2 


3 4 


204 Mulei^aoii-Parolu 

205 ( li indai-Puri .. 

206 S..I ;.ria-f‘ilakoi 

207 Sill ilia-Piithavedigar 

208 Sill ni l-PiiTipalgaon wfl Sajkheda 

209 .Sin lar Paiidhurli-Bhagur .. 

210 SiiviarPatole .. 

211 N liik-F'alkhcd 

212 I )m iJoii-Palkhcd 

213 N 1 iik-Piinpalgaon-Khamb 

214 S.ii-.ria-Ptiophir 

215 Sii'ra.rPandhurli 

216 M; Igaon-Pimpalgaon via Dabhadi 

217 f‘i i it"llajbari .. 

218 I’lnipnlfiaon-Rajapur 

219 Mjlegiion-Rawalgaon 

220 MiiiiiTi.id-Rawalgaon 

221 N.i iik-Rancnagar 

222 Sal ii-ii-Rawalgaon 

223 Maiirn.id-Rahadi 

224 .Vlalegaoii-Rawalgaon wa Dabhadi 

225 N ..1 lik-Redgaon Wa Ranwad 

226 N.I iik'R.ihatha 

227 Sin-lar Rahatha 

228 Nj lik-Saykheda v/a Lakhalgaon 

229 N.i;ik-3aykheda 

230 Igaipuii-Suryamahal 

231 N.:i likoatijcgaon 

232 N.i ;ik-Pimpri Sayyad 

233 ria ;ik-Saagamner 

234 N j lik-'ihirdi 

235 fiiiipalgaon-Sakorc 

236 kvi it'Sliiiasgaon 

237 Dh .ilia-Sangamner 

238 Mjlejjaun-Shjrud via Borkund 

239 Maleguon-Satana 

240 Mjlcgai3[i-Satana Wa Patna Nimbole .. 

241 Vlanin.id-Sonaj 

242 >-larijn,id-Sangamner 

243 Mnninad-Shirdi 

244 Sal ira-Siikri wa Nampur .. 

245 Salira-liakri i/;a Pimpalner 

246 Sirnar-Sangamner Wa Wavi 

247 Na .ik R.oad-Saykheda 

248 Na .ik-Saykheda via Nasik Road 

249 Bh. .gur-Shiwadc 

250 Bliagiir-SInnar 

251 Na idgaon-Shrirampur 


84-8 1 

160 1 

20-0 1 

23-9 1 

49- 6 5 

16- 4 1 

80 2 

30-4 4 

6 0 1 

11- 5 1 

26- 5 1 

18-3 1 

161 1 

10-6 1 

150 1 

18-0 3 

54-0 1 

4-4 1 

27- 3 1 

54-5 1 

20 0 1 

50- 5 1 

87-8 1 

571 1 

29-3 1 

34-6 1 

581 1 

29-3 2 

17- 4 2 

69-5 6 

89 9 1 

7 8 1 

56-1 1 

198 0 1 

51- 3 1 

38-2 12 

52- 8 1 

32-4 I 

111-9 1 

58-7 2 

66-1 2 

66-9 3 

54-2 4 

27-4 1 

36-7 1 

12 - 1 1 

26 4 3 

111-2 1 
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TABLE No. ^-contd. 


1 


3 


252 

Igatpuri-Sangamner 


103'8 

253 

Nasik-Shiwadc 


29-7 

254 

Nasik-Shenwad 


29-2 

255 

Malegaon-Sawkarwadi 


26-1 

256 

Satana-Shirpurwade 


36-1 

257 

Brahman wad a-Sinnar 


43-2 

258 

Sinnar-Shirpur via Dhulia .. 


250-7 

269 

Malegaon-Saundana 


22-3 

260 

Nandgaon-Sawargaon 


27-4 

261 

Nasik-Shingave via Saykheda 


39 9 

262 

Nasik-Surgana via Vani 


86-4 

263 

Sinnar-Samsherpur 


34-9 

264 

Manniad-Shirsandi 


35-0 

265 

Igatpuri-Sawkarwadi 


30-2 

266 

Nasik-Sukape via Kokangaon 


36-4 

267 

Nasik-Trimbak 


28-3 

268 

Nasik Road-Sinnar 


37-7 

279 

Igatpuri-Taked 


26-3 

270 

Nasik-Thanapada 


57-3 

271 

Malcgaon-Taharabad 


58-9 

272 

Satana-Tiral 


56-1 

273 

Satana-Talwade 


24-1 

274 

Sinnar-Thangaon 


21-8 

275 

Sinnar-Vadangali 


.30-9 

276 

Nasik-Talwade 


36-0 

277 

Malegaoii-Talwade 


24-7 

278 

Nasik-Umbarthan 


107-7 

289 

Nasik-Pimpalgaon-Ugaon 


46-4 

280 

Dindori-Umrale 


119 

281 

Dcola-Umrana 


26-3 

282 

Manmad-Uswad 


19-3 

283 

Nasik-Vaitarana dam 


55-0 

284 

Igatpuri-Vaitarana dam colony 


24-3 

285 

Nasik-Vaitarana dam colony 


41-8 

286 

Pimpalgaon-Vadner 


12-9 

287 

Nasik-Vadncr .. 


43-4 

288 

Deola-Wakhari 


6 3 

289 

Satana-Virshet 


69-9 

290 

Satana-Visapur 


37-1 

291 

Yeola-Vaitapur 


30-0 

292 

Sinnar-Vinchurgavli Wadelevani 


23 6 

293 

Malegaon-Wahegaon-Rawalgaon 


29-4 

294 

Nasik-Waghai via Ahwa 


161-4 

295 

Nasik-Warkheda via Khedgaon 


49-2 

296 

Nasik-Vani via Dindori 


40-1 

297 

Nasik-Vani via Pimpalgaon 


55-5 

298 

Nasik-Vani Khurd 


42-7 
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TABLE. No. 8—co/i/d. 


2 3 4 


300 

CioiiiaJsaon-Varkheda 

18-7 1 

301 

Mji maJ-Vani .. 

65-9 1 

302 

'i1ali‘.g.mn-Walwade 

25-5 1 

303 

Nun igaan-Wakala 

30 0 1 

304 

< liiiiidor-Vani .. 

41-6 1 

305 

Nasil.-Ye oilu via Chandor .. 

tl9-3 1 

306 

Mii'.i i>Ycola via Lasalgaon 

138-7 1 

.307 

M.i i-nad-Vcola 

24-5 1 

308 

SiiAiia - VEola 

99-2 1 

309 

^ iti i ir h eala via Wavi 

83 7 1 

3t0 

Niiiiilg.ion-Yeola 

41 9 1 


Besidi s f i; abd'.c routes, the State Traasport authorities run a number of buses on 
about 7 vi tes in Nasik City. 

lo Passengers : The undertaking has constructed a 
central b',j> staiion at Nasik which is equipped with almost all facili¬ 
ties sui h is putable water, sanitary arrangements, parcels and cloak 
room, itriteei and waiting hall. Besides, the corporation constructed 
21 bus 'lands at different places in the district. Pick up stands also 
have b.'cr. constructed at Arvi, Byteo Talkies, Dabhadi. Deopur, 
Gandhiiicigar. Gangapur, Gimara, Government High School, Janori 
Khedga iii. K. herwadi, Kazi Sangvi, Lakhalgaon, Mohadi, Naitaka, 
Nimgat n f'alhara, Pilkhod, Thangaon, Vadner, Bhairav and Vehel- 
gaon. Ik^ilies these, refreshment rooms at 32 places, bookstalls at 4 
places anil general provision stalls at 2 places have lieen provided. 

iVclfare Ai tivifies ; The corporation also provides welfare facilities 
to its empi lyces. A labour welfare centre, which provides indoor games 
and recreational facilities, is located at Nasik, the divisional head¬ 
quarters. l^'elfare activities such as sewing classes, cooking classes, 
montess'in classes, etc., are conducted to suit the convenience of the 
family ricrubcrs of the employees at this centre. In addition, medical 
dispensii r in are provided at Nasik, Malegaon, Manmad and Satana. 

MOTOR VEHICLES 


TABLE No. 9 --Motor Vehjclks in operation in Nasik 


Region as on 31st March 1973. 



tlcrus 


Number 

No. 



1 2 ____ 


3 

1 Mi'iin i.-yclc-i, scooters, etc. .- 


3,824 

2 Mi'liw aii‘5 


2,116 

3 Tavi . iilDS .. 


402 

4 Au'o i ckshales 


24 
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TABLE No. 9 contJ. 


1 2 


5 Stage carriages— 

(/) Diesel . - .. 278 

(//) Petrol .. .. .. - 

6 Lorries— 

[A] Private carriages— 

(/) Diesel 212 

((V) Petrol 113 

[B] Public carriages 

(i) Diesel 1,3')5 

(li) Petrol I'W 

7 Ambulances I 

8 School buses 37 

9 Private service vehicles 48 

10 Trailers .. 729 

11 Tractors .. 1,014 

12 Others .. .. .. 302 


Total .. 10.703 


Source .—Bureau of Economics and Statistics. 

POSTS AND TEl-EGRAPHS 

The posts and Telegraphs Department has maintained a postal 
division which is located at Na.sik. The head office at Na.sik has 
supervision and control over all the ,sub-offices and branch offices 
within its jurisdiction. 

The following table gives the statistics of posts, telegraphs and 
telephones in the district in 1961-62. 1965-66. 1970-71 and 1972-73. 


TABLE No. 10—Postal. Telkgraphic and Ti lephoni.s 
Statistics in Nasik District during 1961-62, 1965-66, 




1970-71 and 

1972-73 











No. of 

Serial 

No. 

Year 

No. of 
Post 
offices 

No. of 
Tele¬ 
graph 
offices 

No. of 
letter 
boxes 

No. of 
postmen 

No. of 
Tele¬ 
phones 

Radio 
licenses 
issued und 
renewed 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 

1961-62 

305 

.30 

852 

171 

754 

11,136 

2 

1965-66 

394 

39 

895 

172 

1,371 

20,370 

3 

1970-71 

426 

46 

991 

203 

3,176 

55,605 

4 

1972-73 

475 

57 

1,139 

218 

4,836 

76,759 


5(7wce.—Bureau of Economics and Statistics. 
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COMMUNITY RADIO SETS 

RealiMtiu lli.; importance of the radio as a medium of commuriication 
ihc Go- 1 ;!I incut of Maharashtra introduced the Rural Broadcasting 
Contribu n - Scheme in this district also. Under the .scheme, the 
Director; Ic of Publicity provides radio sets to rural institutions like 
gram p;i. cii lyals, public libraries and municipalities. The Directorate 
not only alls ihe set.s but also provides for tiicir maintenance and 
servicing. Dry batteries are pnwided for the battery radio sets. 

The coini'inaily radio .sets arc meant exclusively for the use of the 
public am ihr parties concerned are required to tunc radio programmes 
relayed from he All India Radio and especially the programmes meant 
for the vil ai' irs .md workers. 

For tlie r allition of a community radio set the parties concerned 
arc required i v contribute Rs. 150 for an electric set and Rs. 170 for 
a battery .■■ In iiddition, they have to contribute Rs. 60 as main- 
tenance chii-g-s v'hich are inclusive of provision for battery and radio 
licence fee. 

The bcnei ^ of ihe scheme have been availed of in a large number 
of places in fu; district. As many as 1141 radio sets were installed 
under the sciie ne by the end of March 1973 in the district. 

The follovony table gives the taluka-wisc statistics of rural broad¬ 
casting as on March 1973. 


TABLE M.i n -Rural Broadcasting Statistics in Nasiic 
E' fSTRICT AS ON 31st March 1973 



No. of villages 

Rural population 

Total number 

Serial Talul'.i 

having receiving sets 

having receiving sets 

of Radio 

No. 


(1961 Census) 

farm-forums 

1 Nasik 

55 

49.959 


2 Pcint 

116 

60,260 


3 Dindori 

123 

10,260 

9 

4 Surgana 

70 

34,0.19 


5 Kalvan 

142 

95,205 


6 Baglan 

148 

15,291 

14 

7 Malegaon 

75 

1,10,682 


8 Chandor 

99 

90,186 


9 Nandgaoa 

44 

7,37,265 

6 

10 Yeola 

78 

37,265 

2 

11 Niphad 

49 

66,428 


12 Sinnar 

69 

1,01,730 

2 

1.3 Igatpui'i 

73 

59,586 


District Tola' 

1.141 

8,64,993 

38 









CHAPTER 8—MISCELLANEOUS 
OCCUPATIONS 


The KONCiMic life of the district is conditioned to a great 
EXTENT H ( THE TECHNOLOGICAL TALENT IT POSSESSES aS also by the 
ecology, i>' the district. Nasik district offers a delightful combination of 
dense luresls and plains wherein are found both the sign posts of the 
aborigiTal life and the followers of the ‘wash and wear’ culture. These 
feature i surrounded by the boundaries of the Nasik district among 
others pi; y an important part in shaping the economic life of the 
districi Ir its broad aspects the economic life of the district has opened 
up a v;i ' ai/eniie for large-scale industries for which recently a portion 
of the liirKl has been earmarked as ‘Industrial Estate’. It is, therefore, 
necessi r'. i(> justify the importance of various economic activities, big 
and sn . II which bring about the upliftment of the district. 

Various chapters in this volume have described .so far the important 
aspects (1 ihe economy of the district. In the present chapter an attempt 
is mad: !(■ describe such economic pursuits which have not been dealt 
with bi'iiie. They may be grouped under the term ‘miscellaneous 
occupations The existence of these occupations cannot be neglected 
as they ccntribute to the economic take-off of the district. They also 
provide .TipIiTyment to a considerable number of people. These occupa¬ 
tions iti'.iu Ic hotels and restaurants, boarding and lodging houses, sweet¬ 
meat slops tailoring shops, goldsmiths, hair-cutting saloons, laundries, 
medical u id religious professions, etc. Most of these occupations are 
conceiTied with the production of essential goods and services of daily 
consumpiion. 

The lotlaM'ing account of the above stated occupations is the result 
of a sample survey which was conducted in the district in 1966. Of 
these, a fe:/ selected occupations are described in detail while those which 
hardly support a few persons are not described here in any detail. 
The ocatfiations are either hereditary or independent and require 
small Ciiphul brairing a few exceptions and employ a small or moderate 
number ot workers. 


HAIR CUTITNG 

The Kxupition of hair cutting in the di.strict in addition to its 
usual important role in social life has a religious significance 
especially it the district headquarters, Nasik, where according to the 
Hindu rclijiioii, after-death ceremonies such as immersion of the ashes 
and bouts of the deceased, sliradha, etc., are pjerformed. Its typie as 
well as iht income from if vary all over the district. The occupation 
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in its present form at the urban and business centres in the district 
is pursued along modem lines due to the everchanging hair styles and 
the way in which the modern connoisseur of the fashions seeks liis 
satisfaction. It is interesting to observe modem well-decorated hair 
cutting saloons where people get their hair cut after the latest style. 
Instances of people who because of the religious orthodoxy get their 
heads clean shaved however are rampant. There also exists a 
large class of bhikshukis (Brahmin priests) who still adhere to their 
traditional hair cut when they keep a tuft or lock of hair on the top 
of their tonsured heads. 

It can be said that thi.s occupation about seventy years ago was more 
or less in a rudimentary form. In those days barbers were considered 
to be the servants of the community. The old Gazetteer includes them 
under ‘ personal servants '. The Gazetteer says : “ Personal servants arc 
of two classes, with a strength of 9,239 (males 4,922, females 4,317) or 
1-33 per cent of the whole Hindu population. Of these 6,493 (males 
3,508, females 2,985) were Nhavis, barbers ; and 2,746 (males 1,414, 
females 1,332) Parits, Washermen. Nhavis are of four kinds, Kunbi 
Nhavis, Bundelkhand Nhavis, Marwar Nhavis, and Gujarat Nhavis. 
Except a few families at Nasik. the Kunbi Nhavis are mostly found in 
country towns and villages ; the other three kinds are found in Nasik 
only. Besides shaving, the Bundelkhand Nhavis bear torches at proces¬ 
sions, and the Kunbi Nhavis act as musicians, Vajantri’s, at marriage 
and other processions. Many of the village Nhavis enjoy the sole right 
of shaving in certain villages for which the husbandmen pay them a 
small share of their crop. The few Kunbi barbers in Nasik have the 
sole right to shave pilgrims at the Godavari.” 

Even now barbers are found carrying on their business on the bank 
of the Godavari in Nasik city. As such they can be grouped as itinerant 
barbers and can be distinguished from the rest who have established 
well-decorated shops. In the rural areas of the district the barber is 
included in the ageold group of the twelve balutedars in a village. In 
the remote pari of the district which is covered by dense forests of 
Sahyadri where the Konkna tribe is found in majority, there is nobody 
who belongs to the barber caste. The Konknas in that case get their hair 
cut from any one amongst them who knows the art of hair cutting. In 
all these different categories, the eaniings of a barber are limited by 
various considerations such as traditional, regional and religious and 
also by the way in which the modern clientele demands his services. 
The occupation is still followed mostly by the people belonging to Nhavi 
caste. Their mobility is more or less within the district. Very few 
barbers in the Nasik city have come from the neighbouring districts. 
Below is given an account of this occupation as carried on by the 
various sub-classes taking it as an economic pursuit. 



HAIR CUTTING 
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I'he w :1'-established hair cutting saloons were found only in the 
Nasik L and few tahsil headquarters. They were well decorated 
with I'i • chairs and furniture. Photos of various gods, sain's 

and t ! nil iciors and actresses were also exhibited. The average 
capita ib’t simcnt was Rs. 1.320. The number of workers in the saloon 
varied !!■. iv tine to four. The monthly average salary of a worker was 
about K . 60. The monthly average income of the owner of the saloon 
was R' !Cti. Most of the saloons were housed in rented premises the 
month :■ cm oi which varied between Rs. 8 and Rs. 60. The daily 
averagit j rpcntliture on the items such as soap, oil, powder, snow, etc. 
was ciilculated to be Rs. 3. The major investment was in the equipment, 
fumiu n■ iiiuTors, decorative articles and sometimes a radio set. The tools 
of a barii r generally, include razors, cropping machines, scissors, pumps, 
stones ; The rates charged generally varied slightly according to the 
localit" PI which the shops were established. The itinerant barber’s equip¬ 
ment ir. Lide.s one or two razors, a .scissor, two cropping machines, 
a look I -> glass, etc. As a member of a huliileclari system he gets food- 
grains f I liis services for the whole year at the time of harvesting and 
thresh i j' The Konknas give one paili of foodgrain either vari, nuchuni 
or bh(tr rei head per year to one who does the work of hair cutting. 

• Act'irdinj; to the 1911 census, persons following this occupation 
were j r aped as ‘ barbers, hairdressers and wig makers’ and numbered 
.'i 831 11 1 le Jislrici (.self-supporting persons 2,070 and dependents 3,761). 
In 195!. (lie category was changed to ‘ barbers and beauty shops ’ and the 
persons laiir.g this business were counted as 2,046 (males 2,013, females 
33). 1 I 196,. the services were grouped under the heading ‘barbers, 
hairdrtts^ ng saloons ’ and the persons engaged in this occupation were 
2,314 ('ll lies 2,309, females 5). Of these, 655 (males 653, females 2), 
were l .'ii id in urban areas and 1659 in rural areas. 

TAILORING 

Thi' (oiaipation is found at all the rural and urban areas of 
imporluii'.-e in the district. Next to hotels and restaurants or boarding 
and h 'da ng houses, tailoring is an important avenue of employment. 
‘The t, ilois are found all over the district. But they are found in larger 
numbi; I i t Masik city and in Malegaon and Igatpuri towns. Only in some 
tribal iin;as. they are rarely found. In that case the tribals either 
purchase readymade clothes or get them stitched on bazar days from 
the tiiilo's Slitting on the road side. In the plain areas and areas 
adjoining the big towns the occupation is fairly prosperous. 

In 19] 1 the services were grouped under the category ‘tailors, 
millinen. dress makers and darners, embroiderers on linen’ and the 
persons coitig this business numbered 4,006. Of these, 1773 were actual 
worke'N unales 1,220 females 553) and 2,233 were dependents. Accord- 
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ing to 1951 census 2,586 persons (males 2.468 females 118) were 
engaged in this occupation but the category under which they were 
included was changed simply to ‘ tailors In 1961 census again, the 
occupational classification was changed so as to include ^ tailors, cutters, 
furriers and related workers *. Accordingly 5,661 persons (males 4,903 
females 758) were counted as engaged in this occupation. Of these 2,744 
(males 2,426 females 318) were in rural areas whereas 2,917 (males 2,477 
females 440) were found in urban centres. 

In urban areas the business is generally conducted in well established 
tailoring firms each having about two to five sewing machines. But a 
shop having one sewing machine established in a small tenement or a 
verandah of a house is not rare. The shop is well decorated with mirrors, 
fashion plates and sometimes photo frames of gods, saints, cinema 
actors and actresses. A tailor who carries on his business in a verandah 
or in a small room either in rural areas or outside the gate of a big 
cloth shop in a city like Nasik establishes his shop with a sewing 
machine, a measuring tape, a pair of scissors and a small wooden box 
which serves him as a chair. 

Big tailoring shops or firms were mostly found in Nasik, Malegaon, 
Igatpuri and in few other tahsil headquarters. The capital investment in 
a big shop was found as high as Rs. 5,000 while the same in a small 
shop amounted to Rs. 200 only. According to the sample survey which 
was conducted at a few places in the district the average capital invest¬ 
ment amounted to Rs. 1,076. In the case of a big tailoring shop the 
major items of capital investment included two to five good sewing 
machines, show cases, chairs, and tools such as scissors, measuring 
tapes, etc. A small shop in most of the cases included a second hand 
sewing machine, scissors and a measure tape. 

The tailor who worked alone either owned the sewing machine or 
used it on a rental basis. In most of the big shops paid servants were 
employed. The average monthly salary of a servant amounted to Rs. 75. 
Sometimes the remuneration payable to the servant was fixed on 
contract or a piece rate basis. 

The daily income of a tailoring shop varied between Rs. 3 and Rs. 40 
depending upon the size of the shop. As regards the stitching charges no 
uniformity was found in the district. They varied according to the type 
of cloth, woollen, cotton, terylene etc. and also as per the skill of 
a tailor. Tlie items of recurring expenditure included rent, repairs to and 
renewals of sewing machines, thread, needles, buttons, canvas-cloth etc. 

Tailoring shoos, big or small, in general were mostly housed in rented 
premises, the average rent being Rs. 20. The range of monthly rent, 
however, varied between Rs. 5 and Rs. 77. 

The profession provides ample scope for earning a good livelihood 
especially in rural areas. 
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LODGING AND BOARDING 

Lodgiiifi <ui(l boarding as an occupation thrived more at Nasik 
than a. Lthsil places. It is rarely found in ruraJ areas Even at 
tahsil licj:li|iiarters in the western part of the district and in the 
plain area; they are few and far between. For instance at Peint 
the talisil headquarters, only one such establishment was found. 
The scrvi.;e;i and facilities available at the tahsil headquarters are 
not ob’.ioii.s»> the same as those in the establishments at district head¬ 
quarter i I'his (.wcupation, next to Nasik city, is to some extent found 
in Igalputi and Malegaon towns due to their being a railway station 
and a business centre, respectively. Thus it can be said that this 
occiipanon is wholly concentrated in the Nasik city. The reasons for 
the CO nniendable progress of the occupation in this city are many. 
Besides being the district headquarters, Nasik has certain other 
advanisigis Lso. It has been a great centre of pilgrimage for the 
Hindus he sanctity of this city draws thousands of devotees at the 
time ('f '•iniiMtha. Ramnavami, etc., and on all other religious days. 
Trimb ikuslmar. the other important place of pilgrimage for Hindus, 
is abcal 18 miles from Nasik. Pilgrims who came to visit Trimbake- 
shwar visit Nasik also. Besides, a large number of people visit 
Nasik every day. This religious importance of the Nasik City 
has necuisitated the expansion of the occupation. Previously the 
PandyiiA used to cater to the needs of lodging and boarding of the 
pilgrin.s Afterwards dharmshalas and matfias were built out of the 
donation j from the devotees. Amongst these the Gadagemaharaj 
Math.i n the biggest one. In such houses only lodging facilities were 
provided If any visitors, however, wanted to prepare their meals they 
were allowed to do so in the premises. They were provided with all 
the neeeisary utensils free of charge. The charges for lodging in such 
houses vrere very nominal. In addition the city has the advantage of 
being an important railway station, and of late, of being an industrial 
place lo-i. The religious importance of the city coupled with its latest 
develi.vpiricrits changed the form of this occupation and the lodging and 
boaruing houses established on modem lines do a flourishing business. 
Most o( th:.se provide both lodging and boarding facilities and are 
vegei arian barring a few exceptions. 

The accessories required by a boarding house include food-grains, 
cond ITU Tits and spices, groundnut oil, ghee, vegetables, pulses, etc., in 
a veaettrian, and in addition to these, flsh, mutton and eggs in a 
non-vegetarian boarding. The extent of consumption of raw materials 
dept nd^ ufion the turnover of the establishment. The sample suney 
reveak'd that in the case of big establishments the value of raw materials 
consumed amounted to about Rs. 250 per day ; while the same in the 
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case of small units ranged between Rs. 125 and Rs. 325 per month. 

The tools and equipment aconsist of chairs, small dining tables, 
benches, dishes, bowls, pots for cooking and various small utensils. 
The amount spent on tools and equipment varied with the size of an 
establishment. It was from Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 5.000 in the case of a board¬ 
ing house and from Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 15,000 in the case of a lodging and 
boarding house. Where both the lodging and boarding services were 
ottered, in addition to the equipment stated above, the establishment 
was equipped with some cots—iron and wooden, a few mattresses, 
pillows, bed-sheets, electric fans, etc. 

In boarding houses food was prepared daily, in the morning and 
in the evening. The meals were generally available between 9-30 
and 12-30 in the morning and between 7-30 and 10 in the evening. 
The charges for meals differed for rice plates and for full-meals. The 
rates for non-vegetarian meals were generally charged on plate system 
and if calculated fora full meal, were usually more than for a vegetarian 
full meal. Besides casual cii.stomers. most of the boarding houses provided 
meals to the permanent members on a monthly basis. The charges of 
lodging hou.ses varied with the standard of services they provided. 

Besides the major items of expenditure, viz., raw materials and utensils, 
the establishment was required to pay wages of its servants, rent, etc. 
The survey of a few establishments in the city revealed that a big-size 
unit employed about 6 servants. The amount spent on their wages 
varied according to their services. A servant who served food got from 
Rs. 50 to 60 per month, a cook was paid between Rs. 100 and 150, a 
female labourer who was generally employed to cleanse utensils got 
from Rs. 40 to 55. Most of the workers in the boarding houses, in 
addition to their wages, were provided with morning and evening meals. 
Another item of expenditure was the rent of the premises. According 
to the survey, the average rent came to Rs. 108. It. however, ranged 
between Rs. 25 and Rs. 216. The average income of a fairly big unit 
came to Rs. 1,156 per month. The income, however, varied according 
to the size of the unit and its turnover. The same varied from Rs. 400 
to 4,500 per month. 

HOTELS AND RESTAURANTS 

Of the miscellaneous occupations in the district, hotels and 
restaurants provide an important avenue for employment. Hotels 
are found at all the tahsil headquarters and even at big bazar 
places. They are, however, concentrated in Nasik. Malegaon and 
Igatpuri towns. In rural area a number of hotel owners from the 
neighbouring towns and from the same place establish hotels in 
temporary sheds on bazar days. According to 1951 census the 
persons dependent on ‘ hotels, restaurants and eating houses ’ numbered 
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484 1 mi les 447, females 37) in rural areas and 2,308 (males 2.218, 
females 90) in urban areas. Of these, employers numbered 118 (males 
110, ier iales 8) in rural and 529 (males 508, females 21) in urban 
area;., while; the employees were counted as 87 (males 84, females 3) 
in rural areas and 1,337 (males 1,299, females 38) in urban areas. To 
this rne more category of independent workers was added. The 
independent; workers included 279 (males 253, females 26) in rural 
areas and 442 (males 411, females 31) in urban areas. The 1961 census 
later on classified these services imdcr the category viz. ‘services 
rendered by hotels, restaurants, lodging and boarding houses ’. Accord¬ 
ingly 1709 persons (males 3.450, females 259) were engaged in this 
occupat on. Of these, 2,770 (males 2.584, females 186) carried on this 
busines; in urban areas and 1,439 in rural areas. Thus there was a 
cons dcable increase in the number of persons following this occupa¬ 
tion in ih«; district. However the persons wholly dependent on ‘ hotels 
and rcsiaurants’, the category adopted here, cannot be singled out as 
the igiire.s at both the censuses include persons who followed other 
occii pal ions also. Inspite of this there is sufficient ground to confirm 
that ih:i occupation both in rural and urban areas had attracted a 
considerable number of new entrepreneurs. This was mainly due to 
the inciease in communication facilities, other business activities and the 
tendency of the people to take tea and other snacks outside the home. 

S('me difference in respect of tools and equipment was found in 
rural a id urban areas of the district. In rural areas the furniture of 
establi.shment included benches and a few old tables. In most of 
the ca.'.es it was only of an ordinary type and lacked proper main¬ 
tenance. The utensils consisted of alluminium pots, simple crockery 
and a lew glasses. The amount invested in the tools and equipment 
in rur.jl areas varied from Rs. 200 to Rs. 2,500. In urban centres on 
the other hand the furniture was of a superior quality and included 
chairs ;incl tables, a few cupboards and show-cases. The utensils and 
crockery were also of a better type. In addition, in big towns, an 
aveiiigt establishment also possessed a radio set. The amount invested 
in tbes;: items varied between Rs. 1,500 and five thousand rupees. 

T ie accessories required to keep the business going mainly consisted 
of r ce gioundnut oil, condiments and spices, vegetables, tea powder, 
sugar, uilk etc. The quantity of these articles consumed depends upon 
the siz:: and turnover of an establishment. The amount spent on the 
accessories, in rural areas as compared to that in urban area was small 
and varied from Rs. 15 to Rs. 30 per day in the case of a medium- 
sized unit In urban places the amount required was considerably more 
as t he establishments in towns provided a number of dishes. It varied 
betweea Rs. 45 and Rs. 400 per day in the case of a fairly big unit. 

The personnel required for this occupation in towns included a few 
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boys, attendants or waiters to serve orders both indoor and outdoor. 
In a big unit sometimes a manager was employed. In such a unit some of 
the servants served orders, a few served water and others collected uten¬ 
sils and crockery and cleaned tables. One or two cooks were also 
employed. The number of such persons employed again depended upon 
the size and turnover of an establishment. It varied from three to eight. 
The emoluments given to the labourers differed according to the 
services they put in. A cook was paid about Rs. 75. The emoluments 
of other labourers varied between Rs. 20 and Rs. 60. Besides the 
emoluments, the workers were given meals, snacks, tea. etc. In rural 
areas on the other hand the average number of such empolyees came to 
three. In a still smaller unit the owner did all the jobs. In rural areas 
the workers were paid much smaller. 

The turnover of an establishment depended upon its size, situation 
and the importance of a town where it was established. In Nasik there 
were a few big establishments whose daily gross income came to 
about one thousand rupees. In Igatpuri and Malegaon also the daily 
turnover of some establishments varied from Rs. 250 to Rs. 600. 
E.xcluding the amount spent on the raw materials, rent, emoluments 
of the workers, etc., the net daily income in the case of a big unit came 
Ic about Rs. 250 to 300. The daily income of a medium unit varied 
between Rs. 45 and Rs. 60 while in the case of a small unit it 
amounted to about Rs. 25. 

CHIVADA VENDORS 

Amongst the various snacks, chivada is the most favourite in Nasik 
city. It is prepared out of poke, mixed with condiments and spices, and 
other items of delicious variety after systematically parching it in ghee 
or oil. Nasik Chivada has its own taste and can be .served as a table 
dish and relished greatly. The preparation and its sale in Nasik city is 
more or less monopolised by certain families. They have their branch 
shops all over the city. The daily turnover of a branch shop comes to 
about Rs. 60 to 100. 

Another peculiarity of Nasik city is the pani puri and bhel. On the 
banks of the Godavari a number of establishments are seen in the 
evening. One gets relieved of the day’s worries while eating with taste 
the pani puri in the company of friends at the river bank. Fani puri is 
a very small round bread prepared out of dough and fried in ground¬ 
nut oil or vegetable ghee. It is then filled in with roasted potatoes, 
spices, etc. A pani puriwala earns about five to ten rupees a day. One 
can however, enjoy this only during the hot season. 

RELIGIOUS PROFESSION 

With the spread of scientific education, the religious profession has 
lost its past glory and the respect it enjoyed in the society. People 
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cxpres il sbclief in religious superstitions and many rituals have cither 
been i icunivented by short cuts or have been totally abandoned. 

Hov<e\(ir the priest still has his sway over a large number of village 
folk and exerts considerable influence on some domestic functions. 
Consec]iiiriitly. they still are found in the district though not in a large 
number tVliilc there were 1.690 priests in 1951. the 1961 census 
enurnei aieil 2,073 persons engaged in this profession. Of them, 256 were 
ordained. The number of women priests was 144. 

The pr esthood is one of the traditional features that Nasik 
city ha; rreserved from time immemorial. The religious importance 
of the ci y and the orthodox attitude of the Hindus helped to 
nourish ilie occupation of the priests. The Brahmans who follow 
this ition are called pandyas. Most of them live in Panchavati 

and ha. c their own houses. They are family priests, keepers of 
pilgrim, ' hxlging houses, temples, ministers, pilgrims’ guides and 
instruct; n' ,\ri interesting thing about them is that they have main¬ 
tained an up-to-date record (Chopadi or khatavani) of the pilgrims 
who had v .jiled the city during the last hundreds of years. They have 
distribul rd amongst themselves the areas so as to act as family priests 
of those who c(.ime from that particular area. A priest can tell his 
pilgrim he name of his forefather and the year in which he had visited 
the city, i' lere was a time when these priests wholly lived on the 
money they received by their religious discourses. Now-a-days however 
the occupation is gradually losing its importance. Most of the priests 
have now t vken to government and other services. 

PAN SHOPS 

Chewirg pan with tobacco or otherwise has become more or 
less a part of a man’s routine life. Most of the people derive great 
pleasure t'loni chewing pan after they consume sweet or any 
other spijcial dishes. Others chew pan even after taking a cup of 
tea. In ruiiii aieas of the district the farmers and many others enjoy 
chewing jian even four or five times a day. For this they do not attend 
the pan :;lioi>s, They carry with them a very small bag. a chanchi 
to keep beic -leaves, catechu betel-nut etc, In big towns and at all the 
taluka headcraurters in the district, there are well established pan and 
bidi shops I ' -lese shops are locally known as panachi gadi or pan patriche 
dukan, or -imply panache dukan. These shops are usually situated 
at such places in the towns as bus stands, bazars, hotels, etc. Most of 
them are inricly extensions of hotels and restaurants while others carry 
on busine's independently. In the district such shops were found in a 
great numbci esixcially in Nasik city and Malegaon town. 

A sample iurvey of a few representative pan shops was conducted 
in all the tahsil headquarters in the district. This survey was mainly 

Vf 4612- 
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carried out to obtain information regarding the capital investment, 
accommodation, employment and income of such shops. It was found 
that the average capital investment in this occupation amounted to 
Rs. 610. The range of variation of capital investment was between 
Rs. 100 and Rs. 1,200. Shops with capital investment above Rs. 800 were 
mostly situated on the main road in Nasik city and in the bazar peth 
and near cinema houses in Maiegaon town. 

It provides employment to a few people only. It is generally run 
single handed. Another common feature observed at the time of the 
survey was that almost all such shops were housed in rented premises, the 
average rent paid being Rs. 25. A large number of these were established 
on a raised platform occupying an area of about 5'X5'. The amount 
of the monthly rent varied between Rs. 10 and Rs. 54. The average 
gross income from this occupation amounted to Rs. 400 per month. 
The types of pan preparation obtained were masala pan, Poona masala, 
pan with tobacco, Banarasi pan, etc. 

The accessories required for a pan path shop included betel-leaves, 
betel-nuts, lime, catechu, tobacco and spices. These were locally 
available. A few shops keep sundry accessories including post cards, 
envelopes, inland letters, postage and revenue stamps, match-boxes, 
soaps, agarbatti, bidi bundles, cigarette packets, etc. The purchases 
made by a pan shop are small and found to range from Rs. 60 to 
Rs. 225 per month. 

The tools and equipment comprise big and a small nut crackers, 
scissors, and few China jars or small pots of brass or of stainless steel. 
A big shop sometimes has well decorated wooden show-case with 
mirrors, a radio set, and a tube-light, etc. 

LAUNDERING 

This occupation is mostly concentrated in big towns like Nasik, 
Maiegaon and Igatpuri where well-equipped shops are established. 
It has been developed to its present form from the services 
which were rendered by dhobis most of whom belonged to the 
Hindu Parit community. There was a time not very long ago 
when this community played an important role in the traditional 
balutedari system. In those days Parils or dhobis were generally 
paid in kind for washing the clothes. They used to get grains at the 
harvest from the agriculturists. But with the urbanisation in the country 
there was an increasing tendency among the people for dressing them¬ 
selves in spotless and well-ironed clothes. Liking for city life, a sense 
of decency and the natural desire to present one's own personality in 
an impressive manner brought the occupation to its present form. In 
towns and even in big villages the laundry services have become indis¬ 
pensable. Unlike tailoring the laundry business need not be adversely 
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affected by a change in fashions, although the use of terylene garments has 
reduced onsiderably the frequency of giving one’s garments for 
washing. 

This occupition provides an important means of livelihood to a 
number of persons in the district. In 1911, the persons engaged in this 
occupal ion were classed as * washing, cleaning and dyeing They 
numbered 2225 (actual workers—^males 643, females 466 and dependents 
1 116). In 1951, the category was made more precise as ‘dhobis and 
laundrj' services ’, and the number of people wholly dependent os the 
occupation were calculated as 566. According to 1961 census when the 
categorv/as a,.gain termed as merely the ‘ laundry services ’ the total 
number oi perrsons engaged in this occupation were counted as 1376 
(men Mil and women 365), 

The equipment and tools required for the occupation generally 
depenccil upon the size of the units. The occupation could be started 
on a <niill scale with an iron, a table, a bucket, a trough and 
a cupb'.'.ird. large size laundrj' needs more than one iron, two or three 
tables, show-cases and glass cupboards. In the survey it was found that 
a few of suciv laundries belonging to the most modern category in addi¬ 
tion tc th<: above equipment had power machines for washing purposes. 
The siim[ 1e survey revealed that tools and equipment cost an average 
unit ill the neighbourhood of Rs. 880. The range of variation of 
capita] investment in this occupation was however from Rs. 70 to 
Rs. 5.000. 

The accessories used included soap, washing soda, bleaching powder, 
starch, indigo, tinopal, etc., for washing purposes and charcoal, fire-wood 
and .somMimes electricity as fuel. The expenditure on these items 
amour tec to Rs. 15 to Rs. 70 per month depending upon the size of 
the unit 

The pt i sons working in a laundry were generally paid from Rs. T50 
to Rs 4 :(l fier day according to their skill. Generally except for a few 
big laurulry shops, the members of the family worked as a unit. The 
big liLiimlrus especially at Na.sik, Malegaon and Igatpuri employed a 
few persons on a salary basis which varied from Rs. 90 to Rs. 125. 
Very ofttn in big towns the dhobis, got work from big laundries. It 
was also observed that most of the laundry shops in the towns were 
housed 111 the rented premises, the average rent being Rs. 21. The 
monthly rent however ranged from Rs. 10 to Rs. 62-50. 

Th;: lnundlry services comprised washing and ironing of clothes, bed 
sheet;-, ele. Some laundries in big towns provided for dry cleaning of 
woollm and terylene clothes also. The charges for special and urgent 
services were usually double the rates of an ordinary wash, and those 
for iliy cleaning were still higher. Recently a tendency could be 
obsei vet' amongst laundries to get the clothes washed from the dhobis 
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oi ‘ pants ’ and to do the ironing themselves. The average income of 
a medium unit was Rs. 211 per month. The daily gross income however 
ranged from Rs. 5 to Rs. 30. 

FLOWER-MERCHANTS 

Of ihe various professions that have thrived at Nasik due to 
its importance as a religious centre the flower merchants' is the 
oldest. It also provides employment to a great many people. The 
usual custom among Hindus is to offer flowers to idols of god. 
Especially in a city like Nasik where the temple of god Ram is 
situated people from distant places come to visit it and v*hile doing 
so every one buys flowers and garlands to offer to the god. 
There are other places of worship including the holy river and 
various other temples all of which are mainly concentrated in 
Panchavati and round about. Consequently petty flower shops are found 
in Panchavati and near about. Most of these shops were established in 
.‘■'imple temporary sheds. The cost of one such shed comes to about 
Rs. 50 to 75. including the expenditure on equipment. Well established 
shops were very few in number and were found on important 
road-sides where the garlands, venya, etc., were available. Flower 
merchant on an average earned about Rs. 5 per day while the income 
of a fairly big shop varied from Rs. 5 to Rs. 15 per day. At Trimbake- 
shwar, about 18 miles from Nasik, which is also an important religious 
place to Hindus, about ten flower merchants were found. Most of 
them however did not have a regular establishment. Instead they 
preferred to sit on the roadside keeping flowers for sale in small baskets. 
The business in the town is however of a seasonal nature. It is brisk 
in the month of Shravan (August) and on all festivals devoted to god 
Trimbakeshwar or Mahadeo. During these days a flower-merchant earns 
about Rs. 5 to Rs, 10 per day, while in the rest of the period income 
from it amounts to two to three rupees a day. 

FLODR-MILLS 

Now-a-days it is rare to lind women at the grinding wheels in 
the early dawn. With the introduction of flour-mills the practice 
of grinding at wheels is almost discontinued. Flour-mills are found 
in towns at tahsil places and in Nasik city. In rural areas especially 
in the western parts of the district, except tahsil head quarters 
and big bazar villages, the flour-mills are yet to come up. In villages 
where there are no flour-mills people go to the neighbouring 
towns or tahsil places aird get their grains milled, generally on 
bazar days. In the electrified areas the number of flour mills is 
slowly increasing. Tn such areas the mills work on electricity and the 
capital investment to establish one such flour mill comes to about 
five to eight thousand rupees. Before the introduction of electricity, 
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the iiilhi were run on diesel and crude-oil. This practice although 
expensive, k still found at a number of places. In urban centres most 
of the nills are housed in rented premises and the monthly rent 
varie- IritiAcen Rs. 25 and Rs. 40. Sometimes a labourer is employed 
on a liioMihly salary of about Rs. 65 to operate the machine. The 
daily inoonie depends upon the situation of a particular establishment 
and the presence of other such mills near about. The business of 
flour-mi Is is brisk in the months of March, April and May which is 
the riiar iage season. It is also brisk during the days when the festivals 
such :is Diviili, Gcmapati, Sliimga and Pola are celebrated. The profes¬ 
sion yields a steady income throughout the year. The milling charges 
arc 1 iv le i m- less the same all over the district. The daily gross income 
of a nrit varies from Rs. 15 to Rs. 35 per day. 

BAKERIES 

ii:-s are of recent origin and were started originally to 
suppl> ihe needs of European Officials under the British rule. Today 
cons II Ipiion of processed food has become a habit with the people 
and iiuderi bakeries have proved to be a profitable business. Pracli- 
calli a I the big.eer (owns have a bakery or two. 

T lis is picrhaps the result of the changing food habits of the people 
and ilu growing complexities and quickening tempo of life that has 
nccei;>i(-ited the standardization and processing of food-stuffs. 

In ' asik district, bakeries are to be found in Nasik, Manmad, 
Mali gn;in and other towns. As per the 1961 census there were 1,482 
baki:i> ,ii. the district. 

A b: kery establishment requires flour, sugar, yeast, butter, flavour¬ 
ing ivisiinces. eggs, etc. These are purchased locally. On an average the 
exp'iiditiire ranges between Rs. 90 and Rs. 300 a month in case of 
smti I I litablishments, between Rs. 300 and Rs. 600 in case of medium 
si/eii :ind between Rs. 600 and over in large sized establishments. 

7 K' :;(]uipment consists of an oven with its accessories such as metal 
shel l:- iTiijulds, iron rods, etc., vessels and big plates to prepare dough 
and III ibciirds to keep (he baked stuff. The whole equipment costs about 
Rs. :a Rs. 5,000. 

B 1 111, hard biscuits, cakes, biscuits (sailed and sweet), toasts, etc., 
are ili: products. The demand for these products is almost steady 
ihn ii;j ’Util the year. The turnover ranges between Rs. 100 and Rs. 450 
per !iu nth or even more depending upon the size. Most of the bakeries 
wei :■ nc man units with the proprietors occasionally taking assistance 
froj I 1 leir family members. The working hours were not fixed in case 
of iuc ri e uablishmenls where outside labour was employed. The wage 
raU v. riedl according to the nature of the work or the skill involved. 

3 lii: income of an establishment comprises the receipts from the sale 
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of the products. The amounts spent on raw materials, rents, labour 
charges, fuel and electricity are the items of expenditure. After making 
allowances for all these liabilities, an establishment is left with an 
income ranging between Rs. 160 and Rs. 300. 

SWEETMEAT MAKING 

Sweetmeat making has been an old and a traditional occupation in 
places like Nasik and Trimbakeshwar. This may be perhaps due to 
the religious significance attached to these places. Persons visiting these 
places a.s pilgrims generally offer sweetmeats to their favourite deity 
and take back a part of it as prasad. The familiar local sweetmeat 
preparations are pedha, khava, hasimdi, shrikhand, ladii, etc. 

A few new preparations like khaja, gidab jamhii, halvas, etc., could 
also be added to the list being mainly the result of outside influence 
especially from Gujarat and Uttar Pradesh. Most of the shops are one- 
man establishments. The initial capital required ranges between 
Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 5,000 and is spent for the purchase of tools and 
equipment such as big vessels, cupboards, and the like. 

Milk, ghee, sugar, hydrogenated oil, wheat and gram flour which 
are generally purchased in local markets, constitute the main raw 
materials. The expenditure on them generally ranges between Rs. 500 
and Rs. 2,500 depending on the size of the establishment. 

The owner himself carries on the business with the assistance of 
his family members and labourers are hardly employed. Wherever they 
are employed, especially in big establishments, they are paid between 
Rs. 50 and Rs. 80 per month depending upon the nature of the work 
and the size of the establishment. 

The rent, labour charges and raw materials are the items of expendi¬ 
ture. The total income of an establishment consists of the receipts from 
the sale of the products. The net income of small, medium and large 
establishments ranges between Rs. 150 and 250. Rs. 250 and Rs. 400 
and Rs. 400 and over respectively. 

MUSICIANS AND RELATED WORKERS 

Music, the art of expression in sound, brings harmony in human life. 
By lightly touching a string at a node and bowing and blowing some 
musical instruments too is given a pleasing, melodies and sometimes 
enchanting note which incites a person afresh. The music can be heard 
in its various forms, the sound of the flowing brook, chirping of birds and 
the like, all give a sort of detached happiness to an individual in what¬ 
ever aspect of it, he hearkens the same. This sort of music is a natural 
one and does not require any kind of man-made instrument. But man 
has invented various musical instruments with which he can enjoy 
music at any plat» and whenever he wants. 
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Mu>ical instruments so far as the Nasik district is concerned can 
broadU be i;lassified as those found in tribal areas and those in plain 
areas. Tie inusical instruments of the denizens of forests are entirely 
different from those of city people. Almost all of them arc made by 
the tribal p:ople themselves. Such instruments include dholki, nal, 
zanjw. timiune, tal, mrudung, vina, thali, sar, katha, dhol, daka, 
ghungur. ghangali, wadya, nagara bhande. Of these tal and ghungur 
are purchased from towns. Different instruments are used for different 
songs ; c g, katha is played at the time of kanibad song whicli is 
gener: llv sung when new cereals are brought home, daka is played 
while cel .-brating the religious ceremonies such as avasar and devkarya. 
In to'i. ns and cities on the other hand, different types of musical instru- 
nlent^. aie used. They include sanai, tasha, band, harmonium, tabula, 
saran,‘i. itc. Of these harmonium, vina and tabala are made at Nasik. 
The I census had returned 208 men and 13 women under the cate¬ 
gory ' il r lusicians and related workers. Of these 132 males and 9 females 
were in iirlian areas. 

LEGAL PROFESSION 

It is the selfish drive that motivates human beings to compete to 
achic'i.' iheir desired goals. In this competition, the intere,sts of the 
comp-Mitors, all being social animals come in conflict. The result is 
a long drawn out tussle which may be between individuals, institutions 
or e\ ?r in the case of nations. In the case of individual conflicts the 
wronj.'cd one approaches the court of law to obtain justice where they 
usual ; take the help of lawyers to plead on their behalf. Thus the 
lawyers’ role on the criminal side is based on conflicts involving 
indivi-.!uil.s and will be continued so long as the basic values of human 
exisii nci: do not undergo a radical change. On the civil side with the 
passajBi of various Acts relating to land by the Government has also 
rcsulied in an increase of land liti^tions. 

The income of the lawyers depends on their ability and the reputa¬ 
tion they have acquired. Generally the monthly earning of a lawyer 
varies between Rs. 500 and Rs. 1.000 with a few exceptions where 
the ioceme was found to exceed Rs. 2,000. This profession also includes 
lawys clerk, typist, servant, etc., whose monthly earnings ranged from 
Rs. .'0 (0 Rs. 150. 

Tilt- vumber of persons who follow this occupation is given in the 
stateni'.'tits below. It is. however, difficult to locate the exact number of 
lawvcrs, jurists and their dependents at both the censuses viz.. 1951 and 
1961 a- persons following this occupation in 1951 census have been 
incluticil under a category viz., the ‘legal and business services’ and 
those ti 1961 as ‘legal practitioners and advisers’. 
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Legal and Biminess Serviccx, 1951 


Total 

Employees 

Employees 

Independent 

workers 

Males Females 

Males Females 

Males Females 

Males Females 

Rural 78 1 

3 

64 

11 1 

Urban 412 10 

91 

183 6 

138 4 

Legal Practitioners and 

Advisers, J96J 




Total 

Urban 


Males 

Females 

Males Females 

Jurists 

217 

] 

187 1 

Legal Practitioners and advisers 175 


149 


MANUFACTURE OF AERATED WATERS 


Factories manufacturing aerated waters are of recent origin and 
are mainly located in large towns such as Nasik. Manmad, Malcgaon 
Satana and Igatpuri. Their business is restricted generally to Ihe 
summer season. Their production consists of cold-drinks like soda, 
lemon, orange, pineapple, ginger and the like. The other cold drinks 
for which people have developed a taste include coca-cola, gold-spot, 
sosyo. etc., most of which were locally available. I'he value of raw 
materials varied in the case of a shop from Rs. 300 to Rs. 700 
depending on the size of the shop. Business was generally prolitable. 

The shops raised the initial capital required, which was between 
Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 15,000, from their own resources. The items in the 
shops included ice-cream and soda machines, bottles, glasses, furniture, 
refrigerators, fans, etc. Most of the factories surveyed were located in 
rented premises, the rent ranging between Rs. 50 and Rs. 150. The 
total bill on electricity, water, taxes, etc., in case of one shop was found 
to be Rs. 1,500 per year. The employment of labour varied from 5 to 
10 excluding the proprietary staff and wages paid to them varied 
between Rs. 25 and Rs. 75. The raw materials required were sugar, milk, 
salt, ice, saw dust, colours, essences and preservatives. 

BICYCLE SHOPS 

Bicycle .shops are commonly found in towns and cities as also in 
big villages in the district. However they exist n large numbers in 
Nasik and Malegaon and are distributed practically in all the parts 
of the towns. 

Generally a bicycle shop either keeps bicycles for hire or undertakes 
only repair work or both. The number of bicycles kept by a shop for 
hire varies from 10 to 30. Besides, the accessories required for repair¬ 
ing and for sale as well include .spare parts like handles, bearings, rims, 
lubes, tyres, scissors, spanners, nuts, bolts etc. These shops undertake 
repair work for cycles as also repairs to stoves and lanterns. The 
total investment of capital in such shops, generally, ranges between 
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Rs. 2.()!K) and Rs. 5,000, the owners raising capital from their own 
soun.'cs of the shops surveyed. 

A 'cw shops were managed by the owners themselves and few employed 
specialised assistants. They were paid between Rs. 60 and Rs. 100 per 
monlh Most of the shops were situated in rented premises, the rent 
varying between Rs. 20 and Rs. 60 including the charges for electricity. 
The monthly net income of the shops was found to langc between 
Rs. 200 and Rs. 400. The business was steady throughout the year. 

RADIO AND WATCH REPAIRS 

With the; rising standard of living during the last two decades 
the lieniancl for radio sets and watches has considerably gone up 
and coMseqiiently a number of shojK dealing in the repair and sale 
of nul ns and watches have come up. Most of the shops are 
local I’ll in K^wns and are few in number. As the tools and appliances 
lequsrti ’or such shops are costly, a large initial investment 
ranging lietween Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 10,000 is required besides the 
cost oi radio sets and watches kept for sale. These shops generally 
employ skilled workers. In many cases, the owners were found to be 
experts and carried out the mechanical jobs involved in the business. 
The sk lied workers were paid wages ranging between Rs. 150 and 
Rs. 200 a month. The earnings of the shops varied between Rs. 300 
and P. 1 . 600 per monlh. The shops maintained a constant business 
throiighou'; the year. 

PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

T1 e 19.51 census enumerated the total number of persons employed 
in 1'i ’lie .Administration in Nasik district at 16,541*. However, 
".'ilh he assumption of increasing functions and shouldering of 
resppiis bilities by the Government, new departments had to be opened 
up in their execution and administration, consequently, the number 
of jeiP'Oris employed in Government services increased considerably. 
The I'J'il census showed a considerable increase in this number which 
was given as 18,535. 

EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 

Bi li 'C the advent of Independence the growth of education was 
contiih'il only to a few towns such as Nasik, Malegaon and Maninad. 
While ; go-avl number of schools existed in towns, villages lacked them. 
There v-en: primary schools in some villalges. In 1951, the total number 
of per . ins employed in this field was 3.346 of whom 609 were women. 

The Sinead of education was rapid during the post independence 
peri 111 A programme of expansion was chalked out in which primary 
edm ai! li was made compulsory. In addition, concessions were granted 
to ei.'oroir ically backward classes and free education was made avail- 
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able to the members of scheduled castes and scheduled tribes. As a 
result a number of educational institutions sprang up and the number 
of persons engaged in them increased considerably. The 1961 census 
gives the number of persons employed in education and research 


at 7,303. 

The categorywise break-up of persons employed in the educational 
services is given below : — 



Category 

Males 

Females 

Total 

1. 

University 

121 

41 

162 

2. 

Secondary 

1,607 

48S 

2,092 

3. 

Middle and primary .. 

4,012 

789 

4,801 

4. 

N. E. C. 

149 

45 

Total .. 

194 

7,249 


* The number includes the officials of central and state governments, local bodies’ 
village officials, police, stenographers and typists. 

The rest were research and related workers. 


MEDICAL AND HEALTH SERVICE 

In 1951, the total number of persons engaged in this profession 
was 1,052 of whom 229 were women. The number showed considerable 
increase in the 1961 census. The total number of persons was 1,566. 
There were 785 physicians and surgeons of whom 133 were women. 
Besides, there were nurses and technicians engaged m the*tiealth services. 
They numbered 781 of whom 326 were women. This increase in the 
number of persons could be attributed to the implementation of an 
educational expansion programme. However, considering the total 
population of the district, the number of persons taking to this 
profession is far below the requirements. 

TYPEWRITING INSTITUTIONS 

Typewriting institutions have come up recently as typing has become 
a pre-condition for acquiring a job in government as also in the 
private services. 

They impart training in typewriting in English, Marathi and Hindi 
and a few specialised ones in short-hand also. Most of the institutions 
are located in towns like Nasik and Malegaon and do a prosperous 
business. Generally the number of machines varies from 5 to 10 with 
the initial investment ranging between Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 10,000. The 
institutions are conducted by the owners themselves who take students, 
the number varying between 30 and 100. Besides the institutions take 
private typing work also. 

An isolated proprietor typist may also be found in Nasik, Malegaon 
or Manmad by a roadside near government offices accepting private job 
charging only moderate fee. 


• * * 




CHAPTER 9—ECONOMIC TRENDS 


Tllli PREHENT CHAPTER IS DIVIDED INTO TWO PARTS—(1) STANDARD OF 
LiviNt; AND (2) Economic Prospects. Both these concepts are not 
mutual!>’ exclusive but are interrelated with each other in more than 
one way. For example, a rxiuntry with better economic prospects always 
refle.ls a higher standard for its people. A higher standard, on the 
othei hiuid. is the result of an increased rate of production which 
would always augur better prospects. These concepts, viz., the standard 
of li e ind the economic prospects together indicate economic trends 
in a particular region. These trends may be defined as a series of changes 
over a jjiarticular period in the various sectors of the economy. Depend¬ 
ing jpm the nature of economic activity, they may be due to the 
impleni intation of various measures adopted by the State or to the 
direct ( r indirect repercussions of events of national or international 
impcrtance Although the district is too small a unit to reveal the full 
imp] canons of such changes, it no doubt presents its own peculiari¬ 
ties whereby the trends are broadly manifested. The following pages 
discus.s the trends in Nasik district, especially during the recent years. 
In ttie 'irst jiart they present a pattern of the people’s level of living 
in the district described after an on-the-spot sample survey of families 
from various income groups. In the second part they give the role 
played by the different factors of production in various fields of 
econ.iraic activity, on which depends the prospects of tliat district. 

SECTION I—STANDARD OF LIVING 

Concept!: There is often a misunderstanding over the concepts of 
standard of living and standard of life which are generally considered 
as tiMirs v/ith the same connotation. However they are interpreted 
differeiv ly. I'he concept of standard of living represents the necessa¬ 
ries, ihi: comforts and the luxuries to which an individual or a family 
is a<:cu^toIrled, whereas the concept of standard of life indicates what 
an iiidi.'idual or a family would aspire for. The standard of living 
indicate; the present level of living of a person or a family as against 
stanctanl cf life which represents an ideal towards the realisation of 
which the efforts of an individual or a family are concerted. Thus it 
will be seen that the concept of standard of living is not static in 
relation to the concept of standard of life. It is rather dynamic. This 
could be attributed cither to the change in outlook of an individual 
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or a family or to the progress of science and such other features that 
invariably alter the fabric ol human demand and the character of 
the propensity to consume. Thus an ideal for the distant future may 
become a fact in the near future and that will lead to the new concept 
for both the standard of living and the standard of life. 

The concept of the standard, as has already been seen, is a relative 
one. Only after the comparison between the present and the past 
based on a detailed analysis of income, expenditure, price level, etc., 
spread over a period of past few years and by the selection of normal 
years for such a study that we will be able to judge whether people 
are belter off or worse off today than what they were in the past. 
However, such an analysis is not possible in view of the paucity of 
statistical data and the difficulties encountered in obtaining it. 

Reflection of the economic prosperity of the district measured in 
monetary terms helps in judging the standard of living of the people of 
the district. Apart from the fact that such an analysis would be purely 
of a general nature, it does reflect the rise or fall in the standard of living 
in the district assuming that there is an even distribution of income, 
a steady level of prices and a fairly steady rate of employment during 
the period of study. The district income is to be measured in the 
same way as the national income is assessed. But here the difficulty 
is that of obtaining correct and reliable statistical data which prevents 
the use of this method. The statistics that will be required for the 
computation of the district income will be more difficult to get than 
those which are required to compute the provincial or the national 
income. Hence no attempt is made to study the relative standard of 
living of the people in the district in this chapter with the help of the 
methods detailed above. 

Thus it is not possible either to offer comparison between the present 
and past based on the detailed analysis by selection of certain normal 
years or to judge the standard of living of the people of the district as 
reflected in the economic prosperity of the district measured in mone¬ 
tary terms. Hence it is contemplated here to analyse the income and 
expenditure patterns of various representative families belonging to 
certain defined income groups. Though it may not reveal the change in 
the material prosperity of the people over a period of time, it will bring 
to light the trends in the standard of living enjoyed by the families in 
particular income groups and allow a comparison of the standards 
enjoyed by various strata of the community. Though, in such a study, 
actual observations corroborate the correctness of the broad outlines of 
the standard of living of the people in the district in a particular year, 
no statistical accuracy is claimed. 

Survey: The main factors that determine the standard of living are 
the total income of a family, the total expenditure liability of a family 
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and tbf frcvailing price level. For this purpose a family is taken as a 
unit. 1 or the purpose of computation, the family with four units was 
taken a liiandard. and an adult or two minors below twelve years 
of age were taken to compose a unit.' The following description of 
the pa'.l,eins of income and expenditure in the district is based upon a 
sample survey conducted in the district. 

The tVillow'ing method was adopted to conduct the survey. Certain 
areas of fhe district typically representing urban and rural characteris¬ 
tics were selected for the survey and the survey was conducted in a few 
villager and towns in these areas. A household was adopted as the 
unit C'f sampling for an investigation. The families were grouped as 
under on the basis of an average annual income of the family from all 
sourci s 

Grc,ip [- Inimilies with an annual income of Rs. 4,200 and over. 

Grc .ij I jLl—F'amilies with an annual income ranging between Rs. 1,800 
and Rs. 4,200. 

Gri lip 111—Families with an annual income of Rs. 1,800 and below. 

It nnv be mentioned here that in the analysis of the family budgets 
two cases of families have been excluded. They are the extremely 
rich and i;he extremely poor. In the case of the former the reason for 
the excKiiion is that their study would inflate the averages arrived at. 
In the l asi! of the latter, it would deflate them. They thus form an 
exception to the method adopted in this analysis and hence their 
exclusion 

The del ails regarding number of members, number of earners, 
income, expenditure, family possessions, indebtedness, literacy condi¬ 
tion. mam and subsidiary occupation of the head of the family and 
other members staying under the same roof in respect of each family 
were 'uilnd. 

The cMluation of the income side of the family budget was done 
in the f i lowing manner. All sorts of property, and income from them 
and liibility over the same were taken into account. The income of a 
particn' i- I'E.mily from all sources was grouped together for the purpose 
of an iriiilysis. The statistics regarding deductiems from provident 
fund, bank balance, postal savings, deposits, insurance, etc., that make 
the SUM gs of the families was also collected. 

The uipeiiditure was grouped under two categories, viz., monthly 
and anu lal Under the first category was included the expenditure 
incurr ed by a family over grocery, rent, lighting, domestic services. 


'Ttia rtciitiiilion of a person of the age of 12 years or above as a full adujt 
unit r )r i:< 5 n;al consumption and person below that age limit as half a unit 
ha' niin v/idely been accepted. In this Chapter, the unit of membership of 
a I'ainily is computed accordingly on the same basis, a person of the age 
of 1,1 or above being equal to one unit and one below 12 years, being 
eq lal Ic half a unit 
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entertainment, education, etc. The second category comprised the 
expenditure incurred on clothing, ornaments, chaiity, medical relief, 
travelling and social obligations. 

In Nasik district the survey was conducted at the urban centres of 
Chandor, Deolali Cantonment, Igatpuri, Malegaon, Manmad. Nand- 
gaon, Nasik. Satana, Sinnar, and Trimbakeshwar besides a few villages. 

Group /; The drawing room equipped with sofa sets and adorned 
by decorative flower pots with soft tunes oozing through a radio set 
and a ceiling fan whirling round is a common scene at the residence 
of the families belonging to the first group with income above Rs. 4,200. 
Their houses are generally situated in a decent locality if in towns 
and on their own farms if in the rural areas. Like their houses, the 
residents also are generally well dressed and of polished manners. 
They are generally well educated. 

Group I is composed of families whose annual income exceeds 
Rs. 4,200. The survey of 38 families was conducted from this group. 
There were 56 earning members in these 38 families. The number of 
families with more than one earning member stood at 15. An average 
family was composed of 3 adults and 2 minors making four units 
on the whole. 

Of these families, 14 i.e. 37 per cent owned houses valued at about 
Rs. three lakhs in aggregate. As against this, only 7 families i.e. less 
than 19 per cent had property in the form of land and only 4 i.e. 
10 per cent had it in some other form. Only four families were getting 
an income of Rs. 18,000 in aggregate giving an average of Rs. 4,500 
per family. The income from house property was also limited to four 
families and was placed at Rs. 14,000 in aggregate with an average 
of Rs. 3,500. All the 38 families had an aggregate occupational income 
of Rs. 2,70,000 giving an average annual income of Rs, 7,300. 

All the families in this group belonged to a class considered well- 
to-do. Naturally very few families were in debts. Only seven families 
were indebted to the extent cf Rs. 32,000, Of these, two families 
belonging to the rural area had contracted debts to the tune of 
Rs. 25,000 for productive purposes. 

The average total monthly expenditure of a family in this group 
was about Rs. 360 of which an amount of Rs. 78 was spent on cereals 
and pulses. The average monthly expenditure on oils, ghee, etc., was 
Rs. 18 and that on vegetables, mutton, eggs. etc.. Rs. 28. Thus, the 
families in this group spent about Rs. 180 including an amount of 
Rs. 56 spent on milk, etc., on food items. They spent about Rs. 13 
on lighting, Rs. 54 on domestic servants whom they generally employed 
on full time basis, Rs. 53 on education, Rs. 24 on entertainment and 
Rs. 42 on rent and municipal taxes, etc. In case of entertainment, 
people in urban areas showed a clear preference for film shows and 
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dramas is against the people in rural areas whose preference was for 
occasKin.il circus shows and loknatyas. However, the expenditure on 
enteriiunmerit was much less in the rural areas than in the urban ones. 
In thi.‘ C:use of the expenditure on education also, the families in the 
urban a eas spent much more than their counterparts in the rural 
areas The families in rural areas were found to pay much smaller 
amount as rent. In rural areas almost cent per cent families in this 
group were residing in their owned premises, while in the urban areas 
about I? per cent were staying in the houses owned by them. 

‘ * Cli ssiiied by “ owned ” and “ rented ” categories 73 per cent of 
the dwellinas in the district are owned and 27 per cent are rented. 
The ] >n)|xnrtion of “ owned ” in the rural areas is higher (87 per cent) 
and much lower (31 per cent) in the urban areas. Even this low 
proportion of 31 per cent for the urban areas in the district is slightly 
highe ■ than the average of 30 per cent for all urban areas of Maharashtra. 

Out )l the various materials used for walls, mud appears to be 
predcmiiiant in the district with a proportion of 26-6 per cent. Its 
proporiinns in the lalukas of Nandgaon, Nasik, Niphad, Igatpuri and 
Siimar tie a little lower and nil in Surgana and Feint mahals. Grass, 
leaves, riietlsi or bamboo, etc., are used in the case of two mahals, 
burnt hr eks in Nasik and Niphad talukas and stone in the remaining 
talukas, Mud is not used as much in the urban as in the rural areas. 
Its prop:trl on is only 6 2 per cent in the urban areas as against 
33 2 ftT c’cnt in rural areas. Burnt bricks are used next to mud in the 
distrii t. They appear to be predominant in the urban areas with a 
prope rtK-n of 58-2 per cent. Stone is used in 11-4 per cent dwellings 
in the urban areas and 20-1 per cent dwellings in the rural areas while 
grass, leaves, reeds, etc., are common in 19-4 per cent dwellings in 
the riiia! as against only 4-9 per cent in the urban areas. 

Out of thie materials used for roof, tiles are predominant in the 
district v/ith a proportion of 32-9 per cent. Tiled roofs are, however, 
more common in rural areas. Their proportion in the rural areas is 
34-9 jier xnl as against 26-7 per cent in urban areas. In rural areas along 
with 'he !lile.<3 roofs, roofs of grass, leaves, reeds, etc., are also common 
and hav:; a proportion of 26-5 per cent. Tiled roofs have higher 
proportions in Surgana, Kalwan. Feint, Dindori, Nasik and Igatpuri 
talukas. Tovi'ards the east they are gradually replaced by concrete and 
stone nI; bs or grass, leaves or flat earthen roofs on wooden beams 
or raf ter !. The distribution corresponds more or less to the pattern of 
annual rjinfall in the district. Corrugated iron or zinc sheets appear 
to be more in use in urban areas making 34-6 per cent. They are less 
common in rural areas and make only 6-6 per cent. 

Classibeil by the number of rooms occupied. 62-2 per cent of house- 
I District Census Handbook, 1961 Census. 


Vf ‘t612 -40 
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holds are occupying one-room dwellings and 26-7 per cent are occupy^ 
ing two-room dwellings. Households occupying a larger number of 
rooms are more in urban than in rural areas. The average number of 
per.sons per room is 3-53 for total. 3-70 for rural and 3 06 for urban areas.’ 

The families in this group are usually well dressed. Their apparel 
is generally stitched to suit modem design and they have many 
sets of dresses. Their average annual expenditure on this item was 
Rs. 400 per family. 

Almost all the families in this group spent money on religious and 
charitable purposes. On an average each family spent around Rs. 230 
per year though the amount varied from family to family. They were 
generally health conscious and were found incurring an average 
annual expenditure of Rs. 200 on medical facilities and treatment. 

The families in this group spent about Rs. 280 per year upon travel¬ 
ling and other miscellaneous items. Almost all the families in this 
group possessed gold in the form of ornaments besides costly clothes 
like shalu, luxury articles like radio sets, fans, motorcycles, motor 
cars, etc. Their household equipment consisted of stainless steel, brass 
and copper utensils and line crockery. Their bedding consisted of 
chaddars. carpets, mattresses and pillows. Literacy percentage was 
highest in this group with most of them receiving primary and 
secondary education and quite a few receiving college education as well. 

The total average monthly expenditure of each family in this group 
on food items came to about Rs. 180 which was 39 per cent of their 
total monthly expenditure and 30 per cent of the average monthly income. 

Group II: The tenements where the families in the second group 
stayed were generally small mostly two room tenements and in a few cases 
three room ones. Many of them maintained radio sets and ceiling fans. 

The annual income of every family in this group varied between 
Rs. 1,800 and Rs. 4,200. Their average annual occupational income 
was placed at Rs. 3,100. In case of only six families out of 45 surveyed, 
the occupational income was supplemented by the income from the 
landed property which averaged to Rs. 3,500 per family and in only 
one case in the urban area it was augmented through rental receipts 
from the house they owned to the extent of Rs. 6,000- 

The family in this group was generally composed of five adults and 
three minors making 6-5 units. Most of the families had two earners 
in them. Many families in this group used to receive a substantial 
income from the land they owned prior to the agrarian reforms under¬ 
taken by the State in the late forties. Since then, absentee landlordism 
has been completely eradicated and now only those who cultivate land 
under their own management get some income from land as a result 
of change brought about in the pattern of agricultural holdings. Of 
these families 17 families were indebted to the tune of Rs. 44,500. 
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Most ol these debts were contracted to meet unforseen expenditure 
that tl ly had to incur. Only seven families revealed their cash savings 
which 'Acre Rs. 28,825 in aggregate. Twenty one families had savings 
in the fu m of provident fund, insurance, etc. 

The avcriige expenditure of a family in this group on cereals and 
pulses was put at Rs. 100. The family spent about Rs. 15 per month 
on oils, Its. 20 on vegetables and allied products, and Rs. 30 on milk. 
Thus its average total monthly expenditure on food items was Rs. 165. 
It spent Rs. 10 per month on lighting. Domestic servants were employed 
by ah u'.R; all the families in this group and were found to be spending 
about Rs 30 per month on the same. In most of the cases, the 
dome-tic servants were employed for carrying out such specific jobs 
as cleaiinig utensils and washing clothes. Of these, 37 families spent 
Rs. ‘)00 in the aggregate on the education of their children, giving 
on ail .(' irage Rs. 25 per month per family. Tlieir average expenditure 
on e ii vtairiinent was Rs. 10 per month. Only 29 families out of 
45 weni staying in rented premises and were paying Rs. 750 on rent 
in aggre;;at; with an average of Rs. 26 per month. 

The fimilies in this group were generally well dressed in spite of 
the fad that they did not possess many sets of dresses and costly 
apparel Tlieir average annual expenditure on clothing was Rs. 350 
per fiimily . In case of families in this group the quality of clothes used 
by the r iral folk and the urbanites was the same though the pattern of 
clothes did'iifed. Almost 75 per cent of these families spent money on 
religious and charitable purposes. They spent about Rs. 140 per year 
towards the.se items. They were health conscious and spent on an 
average- Rs. 170 per year on health services per family. Their miscella¬ 
neous a -id travelling expenditure per family came to Rs. 125 annually 
most ol 'Aliich was incurred towards attending the social functions 
among relatives and friends and visits to fairs and religious places. 

The household equipment of the families in this group consisted of 
brass ai d copper utensils though the use of stainless steel utensils was 
not i.ir.c ;imrnon. Very few families possessed costly furniture except a 
cot, a '.’hair and a table, all of ordinary variety. Their house-hold 
equi] mi nt including bedding was just enough to enable them to meet 
their day-t:-day requirements and it is not surprising in view of their 
budget uy provisions and the standard that they had to maintain. The 
orname Its and costly clothing that they possessed were also limited. 
In many cases the ornaments were) prepared at the time of the 
mariia:.e and such other ceremonies. 

T1 c iteracy percentage was very high in this group with most of 
them ir urlaan areas receiving education upto S.S.C. level which could 
be a [lii hilled to the fact that most of them depended upon the learned 
occu pa liens for their livelihood. 

VI 4( n---4'3a 
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The total average monthly expenditure on food of a family in this 
group came to Rs. 165 which was 50 per cent of their total monthly 
expenditure and monthly income. 

Group m: In urban areas the tenements of the families in this 
group consisted mostly of one-room which was used as kitchen, bed 
as well as drawing room. In rural areas they stayed inostiy in a hut or 
a room not well ventilated and without proper surroundings. They 
generally could not afford to buy luxuries like fans and radios, though 
many in the urban areas had radio sets. 

The annual income of a family in this group was below Rs. 1,800. 
The average annual occupational income of a family in this group 
regarding which the survey was conducted in respect of 74 families was 
Rs. 1,400. This income was supplemented by other sources including 
rental receipts in case of a few families. There were tv/o earners per 
family on an average. However, in the case of 37 families there was only 
one earning member in a family upon whom others depended for their 
livelihood. The family in this group was composed of four adults and 
four minors making six units. Only four of them owned landed property 
and were getting an income of about Rs. 5,300 per annum from the 
same. Nearly 31 per cent i.e. 23 out of 74 families surveyed owned 
houses valued at Rs. 90,700 in aggregate. Only two of these families 
had cash savings worth Rs. 280 and 17 families had savings in the 
form of provident fund, insurance, etc. They had lov/ savings and 
heavy indebtedness with nearly 54 per cent of the families surveyed 
i.e. 40 families being in debt to the tune of Rs. 30.400 with an average 
of Rs. 750 per family. The debts were contracted not only to meet 
unforeseen expenses but in a few cases to maintain a meagre level of 
subsistence. 

The average monthly expenditure of a family from this group was 
Rs. 61 per month, on cereals and pulses, Rs. 10 per month on oils. 
Rs. 11 on vegetables and allied products and Rs. 13 on milk, making 
an aggregate total expenditure of Rs. 96 per family on food items. 
These families could not afford to give milk to their children. They 
purchased milk in a small quantity and that too. in many cases, when¬ 
ever required. Besides they had to incur monthly expenditure of Rs. 5 on 
lighting, Rs. 7 on education and Rs. 19 on rent. The expenditure on 
education and rent was incurred by 41 families, out of 74 surveyed. 
Though only four families owned houses, 31 families had not to spend 
anything by way of rent and that was because they were staying in 
the huts which they had constructed on the outskirts of a town or 
a village. 

The clothes used by the members of the families in this group were 
generally stitched from cloth of poor quality and the stitching also 
lacked standard in many cases. They hardly had a set or two of dresses. 
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They spent about Rs. 200 per family per annum on clothing. Their 
religiot s expenditure per annum came to Rs. 30. They spent little on 
medicines which averaged Rs. 74 per annum. With small means they 
were 1 tujid expending very little on charity which came to Rs. 10 
per ye.ii. With small earnings, they hardly spent anything on travelling 
and misii llaricous items. Their average expenditure on this item was 
Rs. 30 pt r year in ca.se of a few families only. 

The tu nilis.s in this group had to pull on with scanty household 
equipment that could hardly meet their needs. Their household equip¬ 
ment of a drum for storing water, a few vessels, mostly 

aluminijin, .ind a few earthen.,pots. Their bedding was quite simple. 
The paci iitage of literacy was also quite low. education being restricted 
to most I > primary stage in a large number of cases. 

The t inial expenditure on food was 82 per cent of their income and 
was 61 p :r cei:it of their total expenditure and that was the reason why 
the famil ci in this group were generally found in debt. 

Coh'i>!i>vtive study: The higher income group spent about 30 per 
cent fl their income on food as against an expenditure of 50 per cent 
and 83 per «xnt incurred by the second and the third group, respec¬ 
tively. riii:) was in keeping with the Engel’s law of family expendi¬ 
ture which states that the percentage expenditure on articles of food 
goes on Dcreasing as the income diminishes. The families in the first 
and the s(k;ond groups were spending some amount on purchasing mUk 
which I hi! tamilies in the third group could not afford. A marked differ¬ 
ence V /.15 fell in case of their tenements. In case of the first group, the 
tenem mi) were situated in the posh locality of the town and were well 
vcntil.tk-d and spacious as against the inadequate and ill ventilated 
accon iiKidation of those belonging to the third group. Those in the 
second group also stayed in well ventilated premises but theirs were 
mainly .■-mall one or two rooms tenements. 

In iIk case of clothing also the families in the first group could 
afforil i,' have clothes stitched to their tastes and had many sets also. 
The ramilicf in the second group used clothing that was suflBcient for 
their own needs. But in the case of the third group, the clothing was 
awfully scanty. 

In tlu sphere of education the percentage of literacy was almost 
equal in ilu; first and the second groups in urban areas. 

In Nuiik: district the percentage of literacy is quite large in the rural 
areas also as they could afford to send their children to the urban 
areas fo ■ taking education. In case of the families in the third income 
grouj()iiiy lack of opportunity and meagre resources prevented them 
from jh 'ing their children higher education. 

The l;>ll<>wing statement gives the Talukawise literacy percentages 
in Na.sil; District as compared to the State as a whole. 



TABLE No. 1 —Talukawise Literacy Percentages, 1961, Nasik District. 
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Stimiiu'rd of Living of Adivasi Population: The adivasi population 
in th>; Stale is mainly located in the districts of Thana, Nasik, Dhulia. 
Jalga ID Chanda, Amravati and Nanded. The adivasi population in 
NasiJ: d strict numbers 453,707 comprising 230,965 men and 222,742 
womrn it is 24-46 per cent of the district population. This population 
is composed of about 19 tribes which are mostly spread over in the 
taluk;i\ >1 Feint, Dindori, Surgana and Kalvan. 

Thi: industrial classification of persons at work and non-workers for 
the district total population, total Scheduled Tribes and for each 
Scheduled Tribe is as follows ; — 


Percentage of workers in categories 




Cultivation 

Agricul¬ 

tural 

Labour 

All Other 
activities 

workers 

District /ivciiige 


26-49 

9-75 

13-03 

50-73 

All SchediikHl Tribes 


31-79 

21-48 

5-73 

41-00 

(1) llilUlil 



7-75 

.39-43 

52-82 

(2) Hava.ha 


50-00 



50-00 

0) Hhil 


11-29 

36-41 

10 57 

41-73 

(4) ( loohiifii 




100 00 


(5) Dliarkii 


12-12 

27*27 

33-34 

27-27 

(6) D'lodia 


J'96 


92-16 

S-88 

(7) Duhl. 




80-00 

20-00 

(81 Garni 




100-00 


(0) Gaiut 


2-69 

505 

33-97 

58-29 

(lOJ K.itbvili 


5 83 

25 84 

23-48 

44-85 

(U1 K il-ii.i 


50-54 

7-37 

1 91 

40-18 

(12) K. 'li Dhor 


2617 

23-63 

4-22 

45-98 

(1.1) K< li Mahadev 


29-18 

23-88 

5-04 

41.90 

(14) Niiikili 


12-88 

15 25 

31-53 

40-34 

(15) Piiidtij 


13-51 

2.3 08 

12-09 

51-32 

(16) Ra liii'va 



20-00 

80 00 


(17) Thal,ii- 


48-30 

1206 

3-22 

36-42 

(18) Va li 


33-51 

23-49 

4-43 

38-57 

(10) Viliili.i 


6-67 

10-00 

17-78 

65-55 

The pi Of, ti l ion 

of 

workers among the 

Scheduled Tribes 

is highe 


than that i t the general population. The proportions of workers both 
in culiivi li n and agricultural labourers are much higher than the 
district u'c .iges. This is due to the predominance of agriculture and 


(he associaiion of non-lribal persons with non-agricultural activities 
in the tribal areas,' 

A small s.irvey of standard of living of the tribal population was 
conducted m a few villages in Surgana and Feint talukas of the district. 
It was observed that the average family was composed of 3 adults and 

' Nasik District Census Handbook, 1061. 
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one minor. A family had on an average three earning members. 
Generally, every family had its own house. Agriculture was the main 
occupation of most of them. Every family was staying in the house 
owned by it valued between Rs. 300 and Rs. 500. The average occupa¬ 
tional income of a family was placed at Rs. 840 per annum. No savings 
either in cash or in some other form were reported by any family. 

Their monthly expenditure on cereals was Rs. 32. on oils Rs. 3 and 
on lighting Re. 1. Every family spent about Rs. 105 on clothing 
annually. About 76 per cent of the families surveyed spent about 
Rs. 70 per year on religious matters. 

Their ulensUs generally consisted of copper t’unda to store water, 
brass thal (dish), wooden chaitu (spom), aluminium bhaf^uni (pot), 
a glass, brass tamhhan and iron ulatni. 

The Census Hand Book, Nasik District. 1961 has the following to say 
about the literacy condition of the tribal population. 

The percentages of literacy for the district population for all Sche¬ 
duled Tribes and each Scheduled Tribe are shown in the next column 

The Scheduled Tribes as a group arc much behind in literacy than 
the general population and even than the Scheduled Castes of the 
district. Thakur, Varli and Kathodi appear to be the most depressed 
among the major Scheduled Tribes. 


Name of Scheduled Tribe 



Rural 



Urban 



Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

District Average 


20-30 

32-24 

8-02 

46-02 

59-01 

31-19 

All Scheduled Tribes 


6-78 

11-87 

1.49 

17-54 

28-43 

6-46 

(1) Barda 


4-93 

8-45 

1-41 


.... 


(2) Bavacha 


17-31 

40 91 



• • . • 


(3) Bhil 


517 

9-40 

0-89 

10-98 

18 11 

402 

(4) Chodhara .. 


60 00 

60 00 





(S) Ohanka 


34-78 

70-00 

7-69 

10-00 

33-33 

* 

(6) Dhodia 


27-45 

29-17 

• 

* 

• 

* 

(7) Dubla 


«: 

* 

* 

* 

« 

• 

(8) Gamit 


13-59 

23-73 

* 

* 

* 


(9) Gond 


13-85 

25 00 

3 03 

11.62 

16-13 

7-27 

(10) Kathodi 


1-55 

2-93 

0 05 

10,49 

19-44 

1-41 

(11) Kokna 


8-25 

1411 

2-15 

39.85 

53-99 

19-88 

(12) Koli Dhor 


9-12 

15-12 

3-32 

17.86 

62-50 

« 

(13) Koli Mahadev 


7-98 

13-92 

1-73 

21.63 

35-58 

7-55 

(14) Naikda 


6-55 

12-40 

* 

19.70 

26-19 

8-33 

(15) Pardhi 


14-65 

25-65 

3-74 

22.81 

40 00 

3-70 

(16) Rathawa 


* 

* 





(17) Thakur 


3-14 

6.00 

0-28 

28-57 

37-21 

15-91 

(18) Varli 

(19) Vitolia 


3 00 
10-00 

5 31 
20 00 

0-49 

* 

10-50 

18-29 

2.42 


•No literates. 
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SECTION II—ECONOMIC PROSPECTS 

Introdiiction : The Economic prospects of a district depend primarily 
on the ^nailability of natural resources and the way they are exploited to 
maxinitsi production. They can be determined by observing how 
efficieiiilv l lie different factors of production play their part in the various 
fields ol etiMiomic activity. Considered in these terms, they appear to be 
a pro<5uc; of tlie past performance and the present rate of production of 
the diHcienl factors. The rate of production, however, is not the same 
in the cilFeient sectors of the economy. For example, rate of produc¬ 
tion i(ia> he higher in the agricultural sector than in the industrial 
sector ttiid vfre versa. It is, therefore, necessary to judge separately 
every fie tl of economic activity such as agriculture, industry, employ¬ 
ment, :iti:l ,50 on. In doing so, greater reliance should be placed on the 
perfornii of the recent past or present since with the introduction 
of the hi it Year Plans in our country, greater developments are witnessed 
in the etonomic field than in any other field. The following pages give 
the et.oncmic trends in various sectors of the district economy and show 
the e>:teiit of which they would add to its prospects. Such a study is 
helpful i'l two ways. In the first instance it would indicate the extent 
iind tile methods by which the different factors of production can be 
further explored. Secondly, it would serve as a guide-line for the 
Govemn eiu in framing its policies and executing them. 

AGRICULTURE 

Agii ct llure is the main occupation of tlie people in the disttict with 
about 74 |>*r cent of the population depending on it. It also accounts 
for tlie major share of their economic activity. A consideration of the 
rate ol rinxluctivity in land from year to year or over a number of 
yetirs is iiccj.ssary to know the trends in agricultural production. In Nasik 
distrii.'i itlii; major part of the total geographiail area is under 
agricnliLinl use. while forests, barren, uncullurable land or pa.sturcs 
form on y 19 per cent of the area. There is no cultivable waste land 
in N:tsil district. 

Of the loUil land, 2,34,172 acres and 27 gunthas are reserved forests, 
57.173 acres and 57 gunthas are protected forests and the 5,940 acres 
and .34 gunthas are other forests. Since the commencement of the Five 
Year Plan;; a number of schemes for the proper exploitation and 
developr ienr of forests have been undertaken by the State. They 
ip.du;li' alanUition of valuable trees, survey and demarcation of forests, 
afforestation and so on. These schemes are expected to increase the 
foresi produce and provide a good source of income. They are also useful 
for agrii ultiin; since they keep up the rainfall and prevent soil erosoin. 

SiiiCL the beginning of the planning era there has also been a marked 
incre:is>- in the rate of agricultural production in the district. This has 
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{leen due mainly to the various measures adopted by the State in 
conformity with the national policy to boost production. The increase 
in the yields have been brought out firstly by extensive cultivation 
and .secondly by intensive farming. Reduction in field boundaries was 
made possible by the legislative enactments which prevented fragmen¬ 
tation of land below the set minimum. Formerly land in Nasik district 
was divided into very small holdings making their cultivation uneco¬ 
nomic. In 1878-79, for example, the total number of holdings in the 
district was 63,194 with an average area of 32] acres. Of these, 9,537 
were holdings of not more than five acres. Due to the laws of inheri¬ 
tance the land was further fragmented and sub-divided during the past 
80 or 90 years. The pressure of population and its backwardness only 
added to this problem. The average size of holding was reduced to 
14-32 acres in 1960-61. The continued fragmentation and sub-division 
of land had adverse effects on agricultural production. Accordingly a 
series of land Acts were passed which reduced the extent of sub¬ 
division and fragmentafion of land and brought about consolidation 
of holdings. By the end of the 3rd Five Year Plan many acres of 
land from villages in the district was consolidated. During 1967-68 
an area of 1,25,000 acres from 62 villages in the district was set as a 
target for con.solidation in the district. This has considerably extended 
the area of cultivation of the agricultural land. 

The increa.se in production has been due also to the encouragement 
and incentives given to the farmers in various ways the chief among 
which arc to persuade them to take up agriculture on scientific lines. 

Accordingly, there has been notable replacement of the old methods 
of cultivation. The use of fertilizers and manures on a large-scale and 
better seeds, have also helped to increase production. But by far the 
most important w-ay of increasing agricultural production is through 
enlarging the area under irrigation. In the Five Year Plans stress was, 
therefore, laid on irrigation projects. In the first two plans three major 
irrigation and one medium irrigation projects were undertaken. The 
projects were the Gangapur project (stage I and II), Gima project 
and the Mosam project. Besides, minor projects like construction of 
tanks and bandharas acro.ss rivers and nallas were also taken up in 
the Five Year Plans. These projects along with details of their 
irrigation potential are given below ; — 


Name of the Pro.icel 

Irrigation 

potential 

(acres) 

Siikinala Tank 

3.:(X) 

Wactali Tank 

4.0<KI 

Bandliara on river Banjiaon (Nandpaon) . . 

400 

Bandhara across Ian river (Yeola) 

400 

Bandliara at Mirga>in (Sinmir) 

400 

Girna Project (Baglan) 

1,500 
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CoiiMiiaction of new wells and renovation of old ones offer another 
means of increasing the irrigation potential. From 1950-51 to the end 
of thi; Setxmd Five Year Plan the number of irrigation wells in the 
distris iricrciiscd by about 11,500 throu^ new construqtions and 
repairs The Third Plan had envisaged construction of 4,400 new 
wells and ilie installation of 2,000 pumping sets. 

On asiMiunt of the various schemes and projects undertaken by the 
Goveinnient the land under irrigation has considerably increased 
during tiic last decade. From 79,100 acres in 1950-51, it has increa¬ 
sed :o 1,10.300 acres in 1959-60, the total increase effected being 
48,329 acres or 39 44 per cent. The rate of increase per year amounted 
to O’, et 3,000 acres on an average. Land under well irrigation also 
increased by more than 21 times during the same period. There was 
only a slight increase in the land irrigated by canals and other 
means 

Agn.. .iltural production could also be improved by the adoption 
of a ipr;i[ Tiale varieties or strains of crops suitable for the soil con¬ 
ditions T'lie Agriculture Department introduced following improved 
varie iefi and strains of crops in the district — 

Paddv --BK-70, LK 248 ; 

Blijra-Niphad 28/15; 

Tur • 1/84; 

Wlieal--Niphad 146. 345, 49. 81 ; 

Rchi jowar—Maldhani 35-1 ; 

O'ttoii—[)eviraj ; 

Gicpis- Anabeshahi, Italian, Eliquine Seleclion-7 ; 

Giair - C'hafa ; 

Grou'idiiul—Faizpur 1/5. 

Seed larms established at 15 places supply improved seeds to 
famiers The combined area of all the seed farms was 969 acres in 
196^l-()5. 

A?i lliir effective means to increase production is to adopt measures 
for soil corisenation and building. During the First and Second 
Five Y;ar Plan an area of over 1.50,000 acres was bunded. During 
the T hird Plan the target set for bunding was 2-6 lakhs of acres 
involv;iig ;in outlay of Rs. 130-90 lakhs. 

The increase in production of different crops from 1950-51 to 
1956-6( IS given in the Statement ‘A’. 

Although these statistics cannot be said to be a perfect standard 
for cortiparison (between the production figures for different years) 
because of seasonal variations, it can give certain indications regarding 
the (rends in production for the fixll decade. In the first place, it 
mdi.at:s that the average annual production of all the crops has 
sub-tat lially increased between 1951-56 and 1956-60, that is, during 
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the period of the First aad the Second Five Year Plans, respectively. 
Although in case of “ other careals ” there was some increase during 
the First Five Year Plan, it was offset by a decrease in subsequent 
years. On the other hand a decrease in the groundnut and sugar 
production during the First Plan was more than compensated by 
higher production during the 2nd Five Year Plan. 


STATEMENT ‘A’— Agricui.tural Production in Nasik 
District (1950-51 ro 1956-60) 


Name of the Crop 

Average annual production (in ‘00 tons) 

1950-St 1951-56 1956-57 

Rice 

173 

234 

296 

Wheat .. 

271 

338 

352 

Jowar 

1.32 

156 

257 

Bajra 

763 

846 

1,054 

Ragi 

343 

437 

493 

Other cereals 

83 

117 

85 

Total cereals 

1,769 

2,138 

2,537 

Total pulses 

466 

431 

413 

Total foodgrains 

2,275 

2,559 

2,950 

Sugar-cane 

482 

427 

482 

Ground-nut 

369 

345 

397 


Livestock: Livestock assumes considerable importance in a 
predominantly agricultural district like Nasik. Almost all the agricul¬ 
tural operations in the district are still carried out with the help of 
bullocks. The livestock is also important as it supplies milk and 
meat. During the last 50 years there has been a considerable increase 
in the livestock population. By 1965 it was 8,12,875 i.c. times than 
what it was when the old District Gazetteer of Nasik was published. 
The details of the increase in the livestock are given in the Chapter 
un Agriculture. 

Improvement of cattle is important as also its number. The Govern¬ 
ment have undertaken various schemes for this purpose. Under 
Premium Bulls Scheme, 53 bulls were located during the initial years 
of the plan scheme. In the remaining years of this scheme, 135 bulls 
were to be located in the district. Another scheme undertaken in 
the Third Five Year Plan was the establishment of cattle breeding 
centres and cattle breeding societies. Breeding centres have thus been 
established in Dindori taluka and Surgana Mahal. 

INDUSTRIES 

Although the economy of this district is predominantly agrarim, 
there has been a great development in the industrial sector during 
recent years. This development is marked in large-scale as well as in 
small-scale and cottage industries. It is also seen from the increased 
industrial production over the few years past. 
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Thi.‘r(; were 308 registered factories in the district by 1963. They 
emplny ^il aliout 20.380 workers of which Bidi-making and Sugar-cane 
induMi its iiione absorbed 8.288 persons. The distribution of workers 


accordini' lo major industries during 
statemer t ; - - ■ 

1963 is given 

in the following 

;4aiii5 of the 
industry 

No. of Persons 
employed 

percentage to 
total number 
of workers 

l ex'.lie 

1,233 

6-05 

1 ur making 

1,315 

6-45 

liiJIble oil 

505 

2-48 

Hid i-manufacturing 

6.973 

34-22 

Olhers 

10,354 

50-80 

Total ... 

20,380 

100 


IniUi.\'tries in old days: Towards the close of the last century there 
were .c'j few industries in Nasik district. Most of them were small, 
housi.'hi'ld or cottage industries. The old Gazetteer of Nasik district 
raenton; them as crafts and includes under them such categories as 
fumiuiii making, making of copper and brass vessels, founding of belt 
and whi .e metal, turning of wood, silk working, dyeing and weaving of 
silk, miking of gold and silver thread, weaving of cotton cloth, 
weaving of carpets, weaving of tape, dyeing and printing of cotton 
cloth \scaving of blankets and working in lac. Most of these were 
run ill uiluka places or in urban areas and produced goods mainly to 
satisfy lixal needs. 

Cr w 'h of modern industry: The early years of the present century 
witnc.ssed the establishment and growth of modem industry and the 
utilis.UaiD of resources like coal and iron. The process of industriali¬ 
sation 'vas helped by the institution of free trade, opening up of 
railw ayj and a change in the habits of the people which accustomed 
them to purchase things on cash basis especially in rural areas. The 
Swadeshi Movement of 1905 stimulated Indian industries and led 
consiimcrs lo prefer Indian products. The movement grew stronger 
after the (Jvil Disobedience Upheaval. As a result of this there was a 
slow but steady growth in the field of existing industries as well as 
the establishment of new industries between 1890 and the outbreak 
of the War i5f 1914. The War created enormous demand for factory 
good ; Hu; cotton mills especially flourished well and were worked 
at full ta]}acity. During the subsequent period industrial output 
gradual);,' t:.\panded owing mostly to the protective policy adopted by 
the (jovemment. The Second World War led to a further progress 
of Indian industries and the maximum utilisation of existing capacities 
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in them. A great stimulus was also given to medium and small-scale 
industries like cutlery, pharmaceuticals, medicines and drugs. The 
conditions of inflation and a sellers’ market gave a great stimulus to 
their production. 

After Independence the State began to play a progressively active 
role in the development of industries ” as per the Industrial Policy 
Resolution of the Government of India (1948). While the develop¬ 
ment of major industries was left to the Centre, the State undertook 
the responsibility of assisting the small-scale and cottage industries 
sector. The State’s assi.stance came through the organisation of Indus¬ 
trial Co-operative Societies, opening up of Industrial Peripatetic Schools 
to train artisans and granting of loans and subsidies to them for 
increasing production. 

As a result of these changes and the active {wrticipation of the State, 
there has come about a considerable development in the industrial 
sector of the district especially during recent years. 

Liarge Industries: Among all the industries, textile industry is the 
most important. It has flourished chiefly in Malegaon taluka. Most of 
the cloth in the district was formerly produced on handloom. Since 1951 
the handloom has gradually been superseded by powerloom industry- 
At Malegaou there are three large-scale cotton ginning and pressing 
mills employing about 300 persons. The industry has flourished owing 
to the availability of black fertile soil in Baglan and Malegaon talukas, 
which are very suitable for cotton cultivation. Since the last decade the 
industry has been rapidly expanding and shows sigjns of further 
increase. 

Sugar-cane is another important industry. Sugar-cane is grown in 
the irrigated areas of Malegaon, Baglan and Niphad and to some 
extent in other talukas. There are 3 sugar factories at Ravalgaon, 
Dabhadi and Sukene Kasabe in the district. The quantity of sugar 
produced in them during the years 1961-62. 1962-63 and 1963-64 is 
given below : — 


Year 

Quantity (in ‘009 tons. ) 


1961-62 

3,12,434 


1962-63 

3,93,876 


1963-64 

2,43.070 



Till 1962-63 the sugar production showed an upward trend. In 
1963-64. there was a drop in production because a substantial quantity 
of sugar-cane was utilised for manufacturing gur. The gur industry is an 
important subsidiary industry to agriculture. 

Soap manufacturing industry existed in Nasik district for a long time. 
However, ii was only recently that it grew to a considerable extent. In 
1963-64, for example, its production was 1,330 tons. 
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Prodi.cli;m of other articles too increased substantially during the 
past fe'v ' Bari as can be seen from the following statement : — 

Item production 


(l ; Pi event ive and remedial medicines 

(2) ("asmctics and toilet preparations 

(3) Spirituous medicinal preptirations 

(4) Denatured preparations 
(51 'seera 


658 litres. 
1.520 Kgs. 
56,051 litres. 
21,653 gallons. 
28,456 gallons, 


Bes tic,' tiiese major industries there are a number of small-scale and 
cottagi; uiJusliies in the district. They are mostly servicing and proces¬ 
sing unin t atering to the requirements of local population. They include 
cotton n fitting, saw mills, oil ghanis, soap manufacture, making of 
utensi :«>lti, nuts, etc. and making of agricultural implements, tanning 
and l ather working, wool-weaving and so on. 

Of tht se, cotton weaving is by far the most important. It is done 
both in haodlooms and on powerlooms, although the recent tendency 
is to replace handlooms by powerlooms wherever possible. The 
Indus :iy is carried on at Malegaon, Yeola and Sinnar. By 1961, there 
were 9,i53 cotton and 45 non-cotton handlooms registered in the 
di.strii.n. The; brass, copper and ornamental industry in Niisik is also 
famous for a long time. Brass and copper utensils are prepared at 
Nasit: and Ozar. The other important industries are gold and silver 
thread iiuiiiul'acturing, carpet and tape weaving, currying, tanning and 
finisliing of hides and skins and manufacturing of shoes. 

PopiLiiiion absorption : With the growth of industries there has 
beer a:i increase in the absorption of working population in the 
induiU itil employment. The general pattern of non-agricultural employ- 
men leans heavily towards village and cottage industries. The follow¬ 
ing sl,i .cmerit gives the names of the industries and the niimner of 
worl:c) ; engaged in them as per 1961 Census. 


Niinic ot the Industry workers ens^S^d 


fotum weaving in power-looms ... ... 24,023 

Manufacture of bidis ... ... -.. 8,908 

Pi .iLting and publishing ... ... ... 6,409 

Making of garments ... ... ... 6,393 

W Odd and wooden products ... ... 7,746 

('ll!lying, tanning and finishing of hides and skins 2,866 
and manufacturing of shoes. 

'!?iie milling ... ... 1.630 
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This, of course, does not exhaust the whole list. A detailed break-up 
of the population absorbed by various industries in Nasik district in 
J911, 1931 and 1951, respectively is given at length in Chapter V— 
Industries. It indicates an increasing trend in expansion of employ¬ 
ment in the industrial sector. 

Bamboo and cane works, pottery and rope-making are other tradi¬ 
tional industries. Besides there are those industries like Khadi, palm- 
gur making, bee-keeping, hand-made paper, salt, oil ghanis, crayons, 
sealing wax, glue, bone-meal, chalk, slate pencils, mat-weaving, hand- 
pounding of rice and so on, which are assisted by the Khadi and 
Village Industries Board. There is of late quite a significant number 
of persons employed in these industries, although their exact number 
could not be known. For the training of artisans in these industries. 
Peripatetic Industrial Schools have been opened by the Industries 
Department. This would favourably act upon the rise in productivity 
as well as in the industrial absorption of the workers. 

Financial Assistance through Government and Non-Government 
Agencies: The increased pace of development of industries in Nasik 
district since World War II is due to the policy of financial assistance 
rendered by Government especially to small units and individual 
artisans. The State has a number of schemes under which such assist¬ 
ance is extended to industrial co-operatives and individual artisans. 
The assistance is given for the purchase of tools and equipment, 
towards management cost and so on. Special assistance is given to 
backward classes for non-agricultural occupations. Vimukta Jatis are 
also favoured by certain specific concessions. These schemes are 
implemented by the Co-operation and Industries Department of the 
Zilla Parishad. The financial assistance rendered in Nasik district from 
1961-62 to 1964-65 is as follows : — 



Financial Assistance 1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

1964-65 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1. 

Loans to industrial co-operatives 

* . . * 

6,000 

4,000 

6,700 

2. 

Subsidy to industrial co-operatives 

.... 

2,500 

2,000 

3,750 

3. 

Management subsidy to industrial co-operativcs 

2,000 

500 

500 


4. 

Subsidy to scheduled castes 

650 


585 

1,200 

5. 

Subsidy to scheduled tribes (Rs.) 



120 


6. 

Financial assistance to individual artisans 



25,250 

9,875 


Besides Government agencies * financial assistance to industries is 
extended by the joint-stock banks including the State Bank of India. 


* There are a number of other Government agencies to help small-scale and 
medium-scale industries in the country such as National Small Industries 
Corporation, Refinance Corporation. National Industrial Development 
Corporation, State Finance Corporation, Industrial Finance Corporation, etc. 
Due to their setting up the capital market has now been largely extended 
and the difficulties of obtaining finance by these industries is reduced to 
a great extent 
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The lat :r assists industrial units under its pilot project schemes. The 
net cFi iT of all this has been an increase in the industrial production 
in the tlistrict. 

hii.is'riai Estates: Small industries have been assigned a very 
impcr.Lnt rule in the development of the national economy. In order 
to a .SI .; ariall industries, the Government have established industrial 
estates ;it various places in the State. An industrial estate not only 
serve:, is ,1 |xiwerful means of modernising small industry but also 
encourages industrialisation especially on a decentralised pattern and 
reliev .'s iroiieestion in big cities. During the Third Five Year Plan a 
co-oF?rilive Industrial Estate was established at Nasik. Nasik has an 
assured vater supply from Gangapur Dam, adequate electricity supply 
from ilu Maharashtra State Electricity Board, a tolerably good trans¬ 
port h' road and by rail and a number of other facilities including 
an Iml, Mriii Technical Institute to make it a suitable location. Out of 
the 1 :'iA acres selected for the purpose of the Estate, 50 acres of land 
had aircidv been taken up for development by 1963-64. It was decided 
to set up ,1) units in the first phase and 92 in the next phase of the plan. 
The unit, included engineering, timber based and agricultural based, 
phanr .iccuiicals and chemicals, printing and publications and miscella¬ 
neous iriLlii’itries. Another Industrial Estate was established at Malegaon 
in 7 ): is a co-operative venture with 35 members participat¬ 

ing and a .share capital of Rs. 0-35 lakhs. Establishment of these 
Estates ! bound to raise the tone of industrialisation in <he district 
and iiivrcii.se the physical productivity of factory workers. 

Supj l \ oj e lectric power as an aid to industry : Supply of power 
chiefl> oi electricity is the main prerequisite to industrial growth. 
GenenitM'i ot electricity ha.s come up only recently in the district. 
By 19''I there were five private concerns and one municipal power- 
hou.se ..I(plying electricity to the district. With the establishment of 
the Maluiiashtra State Electricity Board, electricity generation has made 
considc r.id Ic priDgress and a number of villages have been provided with 
electric [i,)v,'cr With the harnessing of electric power to industries, 
their oi 'cr. tiorial cost will be greatly reduced and much of the working 
capital M\ed. 'The total power generated and purchased by the Electric 
Companic. in the district is given below ; — 


\'ear 

Electricity 
generated 
(in kwts) 

Electricity 
Purchased 
(in kwts) 

Total 
(in kwts) 

461-62 

... 222-91 

4-34 

227-25 

162-63 

... 223-12 

4-38 

227-50 

'63-64 

... 229-87 

8-61 

238-48 


By 1965, 14 towns and 93 villages or 95-82 per C5ent of urban population 

Vf 461 : !I 
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and 12-16 per cent of rural population were covered under the 
expansion of electrification programme. The cheap power thus made 
available would naturally help increase indu.slrialisation and industrial 
efficiency in the district. 

TRADE 

Important developments have taken place in the sphere of trade 
and commerce since the old District Gazetteer of Nasik was publisiiod. 
The trade pattern in the past was largely based on the self-sufficient 
economy. The cultivators and craftsmen were generally poor and 
illiterate. The means of transport and communications were very 
inadequate. The needs of the people were, therefore, adjusted in such 
a way that locally produced goods alone were consumed. A bulk of 
the internal trade was carried on in weekly or bi-weekly markets held 
in principal towns and larger villages. Commodities traded in them were 
necessaries such as grain, salt, spices, peper, bangles, cooking ve.ssels 
and cloth. Small villages depended for their supplies on weekly 
markets. At some places like Saikheda. Nasik and Malegaon cattle 
markets were also held. Following the improvement in transport and 
communications both the volume and value of trade has consider¬ 
ably gone up. The number of weekly markets has increased to 143 
(in 1961); in 17 of these cattle was also traded. 

Besides weekly markets, substantial trade was carried on in yearly 
fairs at Nasik, Trimbak, Saptashring. Naitala, Bhugaon, Vadner, 
Pimpri and Shendumi. The fairs, like weekly markets, provided the 
poorer classes all their daily requirements except oil and firewood. 
With the development of roads and communications especially after 
Independence and during the Five Year Plans, the attendance at these 
places has greatly Improved in number giving rise to an increased 
turnover of trade. 

Besides local markets and fairs, there are also a few wholesale 
markets at present in the district. They exist at Nasik, Lasalgaon and 
Malegaon where paddy, onions, vegetables, grapes, groundnut and 
wheat are chiefly traded. Recently, the trade at these centres has 
considerably increased due to the development in transport and 
communications and the supply of commercial finance through banks. 

Greater changes, however, are witnessed as regards the external trade 
of the district. Exports showed a significant rise after the opening of 
Peninsula (1861) and the Dhond-Manmad Railways (1877). The exports 
formerly consisted of grain, oil-seeds, molasses, hemp, cotton cloth and 
silk-goods including pitambars and paithanis, copper and brass vessels, 
onions, garlic and betel-leaves. The value of exports was roughly 
estimated at about Rs. 25,00,000. The opening of roads and railways, 
as said above, introduced marked changes in the system of trade and 
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greatly i tot used its amount. The main changes were easy and safe 
carriage, IcH'tjr middlemen and smaller trading profits. These changes 
tended id better the state of producers, whether manufacturers or 
husbarcfnien. They, however, have lowered the wage-rates through 
compel it ion of local labour and competition of cheap outside exports 
and rc hu ed the monopoly gains of local husbandmen. On the whole, 
good mads tind still more the railways have considerably increased 
the vclunie of external trade which now consists, in addition to the 
comm( (iiiie': already mentioned, bajra, timber, sugar and grapes to 
a very large extent. 

Simiiiir changes have taken place as regards the import trade of 
the di)tri:;l. Imports formerly were mainly for retail trade and 
compri'icd sudi articles as raw silk, cotton yam, metals (including 
copper anil brass), country cloth, sundries, sugar, groceries and salt. 

During the past few years the pattern of trade has changed. This 
is in l:ee[iin|; with the altered conditions in respect of population, 
income, niean.s of transport and standard of living. With the increase 
in the toiisliuctional activity building materials including iron beams, 
screws, ba s, nuts, bolts, etc., have figured greatly in the imports. Grocery 
articles, .siadonery, cultery. fine varieties of cloth, drugs and medicines, 
crockeiy, »va.i;ches. umbrellas and a number of luxury goods are increas¬ 
ingly imported in the district following an increase in demand for 
them. Th:i main centres from where these goods arc brought are 
Bomba y. (*<Kma, Baroda and Calcutta. 

Two ir ipirirtant developments in the sphere of trade during the 
past fen years are (1) the regulation of trade in agricultural produce 
under the Bombay Agricultural Produce Markets Act of 1939 and 
(2) the inirtxluction of State Trading. The former has strengthened the 
bargaining i)ower of the agriculturists, eliminating a number of middle¬ 
men and iiffered better returns to them for their produce. Establishment 
of co-o per alive societies and co-operative marketing have further helped 
their lot. At present there are eight regulated markets in the district at 
Nasik, Malcgr-ion, Siimar, Lasalgaon. Ghoti, Nandgaon, Yeola and 
Satana. The turnover of trade in these markets show an increasing 
trend ( vm- the past decade. 

Undi. r I lie system of State Trading there is monopoly procurement 
of rice anil jowar and private trade in these has been totally banned. 
The Government now has become the sole agency for the purchase 
of the.s; loodgrains. It distributes rice and sugar through fair price 
shops. 1 Iv s has helped maintain their prices and fair distribution. 

The iiieiease in trade consequent upon the manifold developments 
noted a bn le v/as accompanied by an expansion in employment in trade 
and cc III Pierce. By 1961, the total number of persons employed in 
various rnic jKiries of trade amounted to 24,662. 

Vf 46 ^i.i 
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FINANCE 

Remarkable developments have taken place in the field of finance as 
nowhere else. In the past the money-lender was the sole purveyor of 
credit to the people who were mostly agriculturists and traders in the 
district. His rates of interest, besides being exorbitant, were not uniform. 
His practices of recovery were also objectionable. Tbc passing of the 
Bombay Money-lenders Act, however, regulated his business. It 
prescribed maximum and minimum rates of interest for him and put 
a stop to liis malpractices. Introduction of modern joint-stock banks 
in the late thirties and after virtually undermined the money-lender's 
influence in the field. By 1963-64 there were only 202 money-lenders 
in the district with their advances amounting to Rs. 8.28,818 and 
Rs, 55,44,185 to traders and non-traders respectively. 

During recent years the banking business has greatly expanded 
consequent upon the developments in various fields dut to Five-Year 
Plans. Besides the State Bank’s offices at various laluka places, there 
were 20 branches of other scheduled banks in the district. The.se 
banks have increasingly undertaken to finance not only trade and 
industry but also agriculture. By 1966 the total advances of these 
banks amounted to Rs, 2,16,00,000. The branch banking policy of the 
State Bank and the Central Co-operative Bank has been effective in 
extending their scope of activities to include rural areas. The banks 
have also been instrumental in mobilizing the savings of the people 
in the form of deposits which stood at Rs. 9,12,00,000 in 1966. With 
the growing banking habits, the banking business is sure to grow 
in days to come. 

The active participation of the State in various economic activities 
during recent years and a gradual expansion of the public sector have 
immensely influenced the direction of economic activity in the district. 
A liberal policy as regards tagai distribution has encouraged agricultu¬ 
rists to expand production. Nationalisation of life insurance and the 
establishment of Life Insurance Corporation in 1956 has increased 
insurance business year after year. The Small Savings Drive of tlie Govern¬ 
ment, too, has greatly mobilised the savings of the people especially 
from the middle and the lower income groups. The following statement 
gives the increasing trend in small savings during recent years : — 


Year 

Gross Collection 

Withdrawal 

Net Collection 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1961-62 

.. 1,62,33,804 

1,33,14,853 

29,18.951 

1962-63 

.. 1.62,08,342 

1,45,97,125 

16,11,217 

1963-64 

1,60,99,716 

1,42,07,595 

18,92,121 


Total .. 4,85,41,862 

4,21,19,573 

64,22,289 
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CapiUll formation is the greatest asset for launching plans for 
production. Taxes form an important source of revenue to the 
Govcrnmeut. The total receipts in this district from various heads 
for the periixl from 1961-62 to 1963-64 arc given below 


Yeir 

Receipts of 
Excise 
Revenue 

Receipts of 
Sales Tax 

Receipts of 
Entertainment 
tax 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1961-fi: 

1.60,417 

25,36,404 

6,37,733 


2,09,176 

26,20.350 

7,60,716 

1964 M 

1,34,622 

30,77,432 

9,36,087 

In m jitters of revenue. 

the Government 

has made 

good collection 


duririj’ recent years as can be seen from the figures given below : — 


Yi^ar 

Demand 
of L. R. 
(fixed L. R.) 

Remission 

Suspension 

Collection 

Arrears 

19(il-i).’ 

.. 21,40,554 

24,214 

2,03,519 

19,12,161 

658 

1962-61 

.. 21,08,302 

24,390 

1,48,744 

19,34,287 

880 

19(i3-6l 

.. 22,92,382 

37.575 

4,05,555 

18,46,771 

2,480 


Tlic touil remission granted during the above years was Rs. 24,214, 
Rs. 24.390 and Rs. 37,575 respectively showing an increase during 
the >eiii 1963-64 to the extent of about 55 per cent over 1961-62 figures. 

POPULATION 

In ctnformity with the trends in the State’s population, the popula¬ 
tion III Nasik district has increased considerably over the la.st fifty 
years or so. From 8,23,080 in 1901 it has increased to 18,55,246 or by 
125 4 /«r cent in 1961, Although the increa.se in population was 
conlinutnis through all these years, it was highest (viz.. 29-75 iier cent) 
in the tlecade 1951-61. This was due mainly to the growth in urbanisa¬ 
tion of Nasik and Malegaon towns. With the increase in population, 
its (x-n jity has also increa.sed, although its average has been lower for 
the ilisirict than that for the State. Of the total population in the disrict. 
the irrbiui pt.ipulation has increased 391-61 percent since 1901 as against 
the Slate average of 246-96 per cent. The rural population, however, 
has intivased by 90-00 per cent as against the State's average of 67-08 
per cent during the same period. 

The population thus shows an increasing trend. On the basis of 
the analysis of this increase. Prof. K. V. Ramachandran of the 
Demographic Training and Research Centre. Bombay, has worked 
out pi-ojection for the total as well as the different categories of 
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population in the district for 1966, 1971, 1976 and 1981 years. His 
estimates are given below : — 




Total 
population 
(in ‘000) 

Population in 
schoolgoing 
ages 6-11 
(in *000) 

Labour force 
age-group 
15-59 
(in *000) 

Actual 1951 


1.430 

231 

781 

Actual 1961 


1,855 

309 

977 

Projected 1966 


2,170 

339 

1,141 

Projected 1971 


2,492 

398 

1,319 

Projected 1976 


2,844 

441 

1,530 

Projected 1981 


3,229 

476 

1,769 


Trends in employment: The consideration of population brings us 
to the problem of employment. About fifty per cent of the total 
district population was working population as per the 1961 Census. 
Of the latter, 56-16 per cent were men and the rest, women. Compared 
with the State as a whole, the district certainly shows a better 
percentage in respect of employment. 

Of the total employed persons more than 70 per cent were engaged 
in agriculture as owners, cultivators or labourers. The remaining were 
in other occupations. From 1951 to 1961 the increase in agricultural 
labourers has been more than two per cent. This was due to the 
extension of land brought under sugar-cane cultivation. 

Since 1951 the non-agricultural sector of employment has been 
steadily expanding on account of industrial expansion and increasing 
State activities at district and other places. Trade and Commerce in 
the district arc also on the increase. Among the non-agricultural 
occupations the extent of employment under different categories wa.s 
as follows : technical personnel 5-6 per cent; administrative and other 
staff 7 62 per cent; clerical and related jobs 4-58 per cent; occupations 
regarding sales 10-94 per cent; mining and related occupations 0-5 
per cent; communications 4-71 per cent; artisans and others not 
covered by categories above 50-05 per cent ; services, games, and 
amusements 7-86 per cent; occupations which cannot be classified 0-03 
per cent. This classification indicates that the artisans formed a 
greater percentage (among workers) in this district than in any other 
district or the State as such. The greater percentage also reflects the 
progress made by the district in respect of smaU-scale and cottage 
industries. 

The increase in employment in the non-agricultural sector can also 
be seen from the figures of the Employmen|. Exchange for the few years 
past. The sub-regional Employment Exchange office at Nasik registers 
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cand]iiat ;;5 lor employment and directs them to various Government 
and lon-Government departments. The total number of registrations 
made :u d their placements made by it from 1961-62 to 1963-64 is 
given below ; — 


Year 

Number of 
Registrations 

Number of 
Placements 

i;t5l-h2 

13,616 

2,456 

l9b2-63 

13,565 

2,473 

1 

13,964 

2,507 


These ligjres indicate that the general trend in the non-agricultural 
sector w.is upward during these years. 

WAGES 

The eiofiomic affluence of a society can be judged inter alia by the 
rates >1 s>/ages prevailing therein. Although these rates are subject 
to changes from time to lime or from season to season, they can be 
averages! out over a year. The differences in wage-rates are marked 
more acutely only when the two sectors, viz., agriculture and industry 
are cornfiirtrl. Within the same sector the differences arc due to the 
skill, ihc sex, and the type of the work to be undertaken and so on. 
In ih. lollowing table some of the wage-rates prevailing in the 
agriculiurJ sector in the Nasik district are given. 

It W'll be seen from this table that at least in the agricultural sector, 
the wage rates have not risen in proportion to the agricultural yields, 
measuicii in monetary terms. Whereas, the wages in industries, espe¬ 
cially II the organised sector, have gone up and were linked to the 
inde.x luttiber of the cost of living, the wages, in the agrarian sector 
either l.iagetl behind or did not catch up with the prevailing price 
level. Ih’ii adversely affected the conditions of the farm labour in 
general and landless labour in particular. 

It will be obsened from the table that the .skilled labour fetches 
better ri.niuneralion than the ordinary or unskilled one even in rural 
areas. Anionjist agricultural labour, field labour commands greater 
wages ih:n any of its kind owing to the physical strain involved in it. 
Although the wage-rates for the different types of labour are not 
availat e bt tfie decades past, statistical data for some bygone years 
reveid ihai the wage-rates did not rise alongwith the cost of living index. 
Althoui’h in monetary terms there is a general rise in wages in this 
field, ill r:;:il terms they have either fallen or at best maintained a 
statu.'i i/n I. Canses Ibr this .state of affairs are not far to seek. Lack of 
organism i( 11 amongst agricultural labour, the instability of employ¬ 
ment to wmich it is subjected and its exclusive reliance on lan,d for want 
of an a teriutivc source deprive it of any bargaining powder and compel 
it to tK-cf't whatever comes in the way. 






TABLE No, 1 —Agricultural Wages in Nasik District, 1963 
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As .igfiiiist this, the wages in the industrial sector appear to keep pace 
with liio growing cost of living, if not fully, at least proportionately. 
But inilustiies still employ only a small section of the working popula¬ 
tion, especially from the urban areas. Over a wider part of the rural 
economv, agricultural earnings are much depressed and badly need a 
favouralilc fillip. 

PRICES 

It is dilHcult to know the history of prices during the early period 
in N isil: district for want of statistical data. However, on the basis of 
avail ibb. information the general trends in prices can be given since 
the txig lining of the 19th century. 

Bt aaclly it can be said that the prices were falling and irregular 
durii g Li iieriod from 1821 to 1850. This was due mainly “to the 
secuiity of life and property and the rapid spread of tillage in the 
district During the next 30 years (1844-1873) there was a markedri.se 
in the price of the chief kinds of foodgrain. Millet, for example, 
advanced from an average of 88‘25 pounds a rupee in 1853 to 47T6 in 
1873 I he prices of other foodgrains like wheat and" pulse also went 
up. Aflsr 1.873 there was a further rise in prices, the special causes 
leading ::o Ibis price-rise being the onset of American War, bad harvest 
of 1869 and the famines of 1876 and 1877 respectively. The following 
stateme u gives the yearly price of the sample grains since 1873. 


r*A8IK 

Produce 

Prices (pounds 

PER 

Rupee), 

1874-1880 


Conimo:IUics 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

Mi lid 

43-50 

36-00 

30-00 

24-50 

24 00 

25-25 

30-50 

Indian millet 

47-75 

44-50 

37-00 

22 00 

29-25 

29-00 

35-00 

Wheat 

34-50 

30-50 

28-50 

16-75 

18-00 

19-50 

25-33 

Rii:t: 

21-50 

20-75 

19-50 

16-25 

14-75 

16-50 

18-00 

Pubc 

24-25 

27-00 

22-00 

16-25 

16-00 

16-25 

20-33 


Fi r over thirty years after, no marked change was observed in the 
prices. 'Uthough the prices continued to rise, they did so only slowly 
and .ste idily. It was only during the World War I that the prices of 
a number of articles rose sharply. The Depression of the Thirties, 
howeve, suddenly reversed the trend of rising prices. From 1930 to 
1938 the prices, therefore, struck a depressing note. 

With the beginning of the World War II, the prices moved up 
faster Thif; was due to the mal-distribution and scarcity of essential 
commodities caused by war. Increase in the level of employment and 
income also helped this process. During the Five Year Plans the prices 
rose iirprci:edently on account of the deficit financing undertaken by 
the Government, and continued to rise despite various measures 

Bombay Gaietteens, Nasik District, p. 122. 
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adopted to hold the price line. The latter chiefly included rationing of 
foodgrains, distribution of essential commodities through fair price 
shops, control, by administrative action permitted by legislature, of prices 
of certain important commodities, and so on. The price trends durmg 
these years can be seen from the following table. 

TABLE No. 2— ^Average Retail Prices of Important 
Commodities, Nasik District 


Rice clean (Fine) 

Rice dean (medium) 
Rice clean (coarse) 
Wheat (medium) 
Wheat (coarse) 

Wheat Flour 
Jowar 
Jowar 
Bajra 

Gram (whole) .. 
Gram (Dal) 
Arhar(Di!l 
Mug (Dal) 

Udid (Dal) 

Ma-sur (Dal) 

Sugar 

Giir 

Groundnut oil . . 
Vanaspati 
Goat meat 
Fresh fish 
Eggs (hen) 

Salt 

Turmeric 

Dry Corriander 

Dry Chillis 

Potato 

Onion 

Plantains 

Tea 

Coffee (powder) 
Kerosene oil 
Charcoal 

Match box (60 sticks) 
Fire wood 
Dhoti 
Sari 

Shirting (Binny) 


1962 


Chimansal 


Surti Kolam 

0-79 

Var angad 


Local Yellow 

p.65 

Local Red 


White 


Local white 

0-50 

Yellow 


Local medium ■. 

0-5) 

Local 

0-5.t 

Local 


Local 

0 88 

Local 


Local 


Local 


D. Grade 

112 

l.ocal medium .. 

0 68 

Local mill 

2i2 

Lion 

.too 

Local breed 

3 00 

imported 

2’25 

Local Breed 
(per dozen) 


White crystal 


Sangli whole 


Gavran 


Local whole 

2-50 

Khed Mancbai .. 

0-42 

Niphad Red 


Bhusawal medium 
(Per dozen) 

0 31 


Burniah shell 

.. 0 32 

Local 40 Kilo 

.. 350 

Horse brand 


Local 


(Finlay) 

20.00 

Nagpur Jari 

36 00 

Viciorchcck 

.. 2-25 


1963 

1964 



MO 

to 

1-25 

0 

92 

0-95 

to 

1-25 



0-78 

to 

103 

0 

65 

0-70 

to 

1-20 



0-62 

to 

MO 



0-47 

to 

0-60 

0 

47 

0-50 

to 

0'81 



NA 


0 

53 

0:53 

to 

0 85 

0 

56 

0-60 

to 

1-45 



6-72 

to 

1-70 

1 

09 

MO 

to 

1-53 



0 94 

to 

1-40 



MO 

to 

1-23 



0-87 

to 

1-65 

1 

25 

1-23 

to 

1-25 

1 

00 

1 OO 

to 

1 60 

2 

00 

2 00 

to 

2 65 

3 

15 

3-15 

to 

412 

3 

00 

300 

to 

3'50 

2 

50 

2'50 

to 

300 



1-87 

to 

2-65 



013 

to 

0 13 



200 

to 

200 

1 

50 

1-50 

to 

2-50 

2 

81 

2-50 

to 

300 

0 

62 

O'61 

lo 

100 



019 

to 

0 50 

0 

37 

0 37 

to 

0-50 



700 





7 00 

lo 

7-25 

0 

42 

0 42 

to 

0 42 

3 

00 

7 00 

to 

8-50 



0-72 





300 

to 

3 ■ ."iO 

22 

00 

22 00 

to 

24-50 

38 

00 

38 00 

to 

40 00 

2 

25 

2 25 
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TABLE No. 2— contd. 




1962 

1963 

1964 


Coanni! (HirinyJ 

.. WBT 182 


2-40 

2.25 

to 

2-48 

Blouse ))u»e 

.. M. F. (mills) .. 


. , 

2.48 



Uteiisii [brass)' 

Bombay 



8.00 



Wajihiri); snap 

.. 501 .. 

1 SO 

1-50 

1.25 

to 

1-69 

Pan 

.. Local (100) 



0.56 

to 

0-62 

Supuri 

Mangalur 

8 00 

8-25 

8.50 

to 

900 

Tobaa ii leaf 

Kumul 

3-25 

4-75 

4.75 

to 

5-00 

Cigiiretii: 

Berkeley 



0.35 

to 

0-35 

Bidi 

Bhikusa 



0.19 

to 

0-20 

Hail oil 

Swastik 



1.62 

to 

1-62 

PeniL'illia {injection) 

.. 2 lakh 



0.56 to 

0-56 

Quiitii’t 

Churchurcy 



0.06 

to 

0-06 


It i' in'}<5rtant to note in this context that the Consumer Price Index 
numhcT lias gone up from 307 in 1949 to 530 in 1965 at Bombay and 
from 4r5 lo 721 at Jalgaon which could be regarded as fairly 
repre en alive of the trend in Nasik district also. 

Com lnsion: The foregoing pages have taken a bird’s-eye-view 
of the r'Offifess made in various spheres of economic activity in the 
distri: ! : id analysed trends in them. It is observed that for some years 
past 'he rale of progress in various fields like agriculture, industry, 
trade ird commerce is on the increase and prennises better perfor¬ 
mance I linvover, it is accompanied by a discouraging mal-distribution 
of in.dnie as is noticed from the depressed wage-rates in the agricul¬ 
tural ^(rlltor. Whatever gains have accrued through increased produc¬ 
tion are offset firstly by the excessive and unbalanced growth in 
population and secondly by the spiral of rising prices. 













CHAPTER 10—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 

I :: Administration in the State jn the last century consisted 
mostlv I ' providing security to person and property and raising revenue 
neces V 1 r tor ihe purpose. In other words. Police, Jails, and Judiciary 
reprcicntiiig security, and Land Revenue, Excise, Registration and 
Stamps lepiesenting revenue, formed the most important departments 
ol th ■ S 3t.f. The Public Works Department, was the only other branch 
of sullii )::n! importance but its activities of construction and maintenance 
were . par; from roads, and irrigation works, confined to buildings 
requircil lor the departments of Government. With the spread of 
educiiii'i I and the growth of political consciousness in the country, and 
as a ri'Uil of the gradual association of few Indians with the work 
of G. r.trirneiit the demand arose for the expansion of Governmental 
aciiviiic' into what were called “nation-building” departments, namely, 
Edutaiinn, Health, Agriculture, Co-operation, etc. In the twenties and 
ihirti.s Ilf this century, after the introduction of the Montague-Chelms- 
ford 1C lonris, greater emphasis came to be laid on the development of 
these dr-liiiTmenls. When, as a result of the Government of India Act of 
19.15 i: I! ;ipl 2 te popularisation of the provincial Government took place in 
19.17. 111 .; new Government attempted not only to expand the “nation- 
building ’ departments but also to take steps in the direction of creating 
what ha i riov/ come to be generally described as Welfare State. After 
the c. . 1 st of tl:ie Second World War and the attainment of Independence 
by th: t.ouiilry in 1947 an all-out effort is being made to achieve a 
Welfare Siate as rapidly as possible and to build up a socially directed 
econtii i;. I’he present activities of the State, therefore, require much 
more tli. borate system than what was felt to be necessary during the 
ninei..cii h century. 

In liu: dcsLiiptions that follow in this Chapter and in Chapters 11-17, 
the tk'f); rtinents of the State operating in Nasik district have been 
grouped .ts under : — 

Ch ipter 10—General Administration, 

('ha [>ter 11—Revenue Administration, 

(Uiaptcr 12—Law, Order and Justice. 

Chapter 13—Other Departments, 

Chapter 14—Local Self-Government, 

Chapter 15—Education and Culture, 

Chapter 16 Medical and Public Health Services, 

( hapter 17—Other Social Services. 
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The boundaries of various talukas and mahak of Nasik district 
were setlled prior to the reorganisation of the States. However, Surgana 
nialial was created in 1949, after the merger of that Slate in Nasik 
district. 

This mahal originally comprised 60 villages of ex-Surgana Slate, 29 
villages from Kalwan and 85 villages from Peinl mahal. The e.t-State 
villages have been declared as Khalsa villages since the year 1955. The 
district now covers an area of 15.574 kilometres and according to the 
Census of 1961 has a population of 18.55,246 souls. It is divided into 
three sub-divisions comprising eleven talukas and two mahals of Surgana 
and Peint as shown below : — 


Sub-division 

Sq. Miles 

Population 
(1961 Ccnsusl 

I Nasik Sub-Division — 

I. Nasik 

... 524-5 

3,2731 

2. Dindori 

... 496-01 

1,12,110 

3. Igatpuri 

... 377-3 

1,1331 

4. Kalwan 

... 431-0 

99,593 

5. Surgana 

... 316-4 

5837 

6. Peint 

... 341-0 

68,425 

11 Malegaon Sub-Division— 

1. Malegaon 

... 754-2 

3,13,008 

2. Nandgaon 

... 430-7 

1,21,211 

3. Baglan 

... 628-5 

1,53.470 

III Niphad Sub-Division — 

1. Niphad 

... 417-4 

1,54,990 

2. Sinnar 

... 516-6 

1,33,403 

3. Yeola 

... 408-7 

1.03326 

4. Chandor 

... 369-8 

96,931 


DIVISIONAL COMMISSIONER 


Nasik district falls under the jurisdiction of Bombay Division, in 
charge of the Divisional Commissioner, Bombay Division. The Bombay 
Division comprises the districts of Bombay, Kolaba with head quarters 
at Alibag, Ratnagiri, Thana. Dhulia and Jalgaon, besides that of Nasik. 
The post of commissioners existed in the old Bombay Slate, but were 
abolished in 1950. Nasik district was then included in the Porma 
Division known as Commissioner of Ceneral Division. After the 
reorganisation of the States, because of the increase in the area of the 
State, the posts were revived in 1957. The State is now divided into four 
Divisions each in charge of a Commissioner with head quarters at 
Bombay, Poona, Aurangabad and Nagpur. 
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The ( innissioner is the chief controlling authority of the Division in 
all relating to land revenue and the administration of the 

Revenue ilepaTtment. He acts as a link between the Collector and 
the Gi I' c niiicnt. Appeals and revision applications against the orders 
of the ( '':'Uet;tor under the Bombay Land Revenue Code and other 
Acts, liL- to him. Besides revenue matters, he is also responsible for 
supervising the work of Collectors in their capacity as District 
Magistral ;s He is responsible for the developmental activities in the 
Division inci has to supervise the working of regional officers of all 
departtiiniLs connected with development. 

The Di osional Commissioner as the head of the administrative set-up 
in the Division, has supervisory and co-ordinating powers in regard 
to Zilla '^arishads in the Division. 

The l<illov/mg duties have been specifically laid down for the 
Commnainner : — 

(o\ >.i]Tt.rvision of and control over the working of Revenue 
Offiui'^ throughout the Division; 

(/: I i icercise of executive and administrative powers to be delegated 
by <) nijrrinient or conferred on him by law; 

({ I eneral inspection of offices of all departments within the 
Division except the Judiciary; 

(rii Inspection of local bodies on the lines done by the Director 
of 1 oc il Authorities in the pre-reorganised State of Bombay ; 

(c) (i n-erdination and supervision of the activities of all divisional 
heads T departments with particular reference to planning and 
development ; and 

(/ I I r leg ration of the administrative set-up in the incoming areas. 

COLLECTOR 

The (' Elector occupies a central place in the district administration. 
He is I lit head of the Revenue administration in the district and acts as 
the co ordinating officer among all the officers of the Government in 
the dis inti.. So far as the needs and exigencies of the district adminis¬ 
tration arc concerned, he is expected to supervise, the working of other 
departnei Is also. In fact, he plays a pivotal role in the administration 
of the di.slritl. 

Revenui!: The Collector is most intimately connected with the opera¬ 
tion of t ie Bombay Land Revenue Code. He is the custodian of 
Goverriiunt property in land (including trees and water wherever 
situate;!' : nd at the same time the guardian of the interests of members 
of the pi'h'ii; in land so far as the interests of Government in land 
have 1 c ii conceded to them. All lands wherever situated whether 
applietl t /\EriculturaI or other purposes are liable to payment of land 
revenue rxeept in so far as they may be expressly exempted by a 
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special contract. Such land revenue is of three kinds, viz., agricultural 
assessment, non-agricultural assessment and miscellaneous assessment. 
The duties of the Collector are in respect of (1) fixation, (2) collection 
and (3) accounting of all such land revenue. 

The assessment is fixed on each piece of land in proportion to its 
productivity. The assessment is generally revised every thirty years, 
laluka by taluka. A revision survey and settlement is carried out by 
the Land Records department before a revision is made and the 
Collector is expected to review the settlement reports with great care 
and caution. Assessment is usually guaranteed against increase for a 
period of thirty years. The Government, however, grants suspensions 
and remissions in bad seasons as a matter of grace and determination 
of the amount of these suspensions and remissions is made by the 
Collector. As regards non-agricultural assessment, the Bombay Land 
Revenue Code provides for alteration of agricultural assessment to 
non-agricultural assessments. In the same way unassessed land used 
for non-agricultural purposes is also assessed at non-agricultural rates. 

According to the provisions of the Bombay Land Re^'cnue Code, only 
the Collector is empowered to take action in these matters. Miscell¬ 
aneous land revenue also has to be fixed by the Collector according 
to the circumstances of each case, when Government land is temporarily 
leased. It is also realised by sale of earth, stones, usufruct of trees, 
revenue fines, etc. 

Till the formation of the Zilla Parishads in May 1962, collection 
of land revenue rested with the Collector who had to see that the 
revenue dues were recovered punctually, with the minimum of 
coercion and that the collections were properly credited and accounted 
for in the branch of the wasul-baki-navis both at the taluka level and 
Ihe district level. Since 1962 this work was entrusted to the Assistant 
Gram Sevaks, i.e., talathis who were working under the Zilla 
Parishad till 1965 but on account of reallotment of the talathis from the 
Zilla Parishad to the Revenue department from 15th November 1965, 
ihis has now to be done by the Collector as before. Even during the 
period from 1962 to 1965, the Collector had to see that the revenue 
was recovered punctually and had to supervise and review the progress 
of collection from time to time. 

The statistics of Land Revenue collection in Nasik district for 
1964-65 are as follows : — 

Number of Villages — 

Khalsa ... ... ... 1641 

Inam ... ... ... 17 

Gross fixed revenue (including non-agricultural 
assessment and all other dues). 


Rs. 22.68,541 
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Deduct — Rs. 

Assessment assigned for special and public purpose Nil 
including forests. 

Assessment of cultivable lands unoccupied ... ... 57,956 

Free or specially reduced ... ... ... 191 

Remaining fixed revenue for collection — 

Government occupied land including specifically reduced. 21,26,156 
Alienated Inam’s ... ... ... 4,975 

Buildings and other non-agricultural assessment ... 62,028 

Fluctuating miscellaneous revenue ... ... 6,41,899 

Lx)cal Funds, including V. P. cess ... ... 16,22,660 

Demand ... ... ... ... 48,65,773 

Remissions ... ... ... ... 1,12,508 

Suspensions ... ... ... ... 3,45,192 

Collections ... ... ... ... 41,51,249 

Unauthorised balance ... ... ... 6,499 

The Collector is also responsible for the collection of fees and taxes 


under various other Acts such as the Indian Stamp Act, the Indian 
Court Fees Act, the Bombay Entertainment Duty Act, the Sales Tax Act, 
the Bombay Village Panchayats Act. etc. Thus the Collector and his 
establishment have to undertake the recovery of such dues when neces¬ 
sary as arrears of land revenue under the provisions of various Acts. 

In regard to the administration of the Indian Forests Act, the 
ultimate responsibility for the administration of the Forest department, so 
far as his district is concerned, lies with him and the Divisional Forests 
Officer is his assistant for the purpose except in matters relating to the 
technique of forestry. 

As regards the Bombay Prohibition Act, 1949, the Collector has to 
issue personal permits to liquor and drug addicts and recover the assess¬ 
ment fees from shops permitted to sell liquor and/or drugs. He has 
also to see that prohibition propaganda is properly carried out. 

The administration and implementation of the various land tenure 
abolition Acts including the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands 
Act, 1948 and the Maharashtra Agricultural Lands (Ceiling on Hold¬ 
ings) Act, 1961, rests with the Collector. He is also an appellate authority 
to hear appeals under various sections of these Acts. 

Inams: The following enactments towards the abolition of Inams 
have been made applicable to this district on the dates mentioned 
against them : — 


Name of Inam Abolition Act 


Date of its 
implementation 


(1) The Bombay Pargana and Kulkami 1st May 1951 
Watans Abolition Act, 1950. 

Vf 4612—421 
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Name of Inam Abolition Act . *■* , ° 

impl':mL*ntaUon 

(2) The Bombay Personal Inams Abolition 1st August 1953 

Act. 1952. 

(3) The Bombay Saranjaras, Jagirs and 1st November 1952 
other Inams of Political Nature 

R^esumption Rules. 

(4) The Bombay Service Inams (Useful 1st April 1954 
to Community) Abolition Act, 1953. 

(5) The Bombay Bhil Naik Inams 1st August 1955 
Abolition Act. 


(6) The Bombay Merged Territories 1st August 1954 

(.lagir Abolition) Act. 1954. 

(7) The Bombay Merged Territories 1st August 1955 

Miscellaneous Alienations Aboli¬ 
tion Act. 

(8) The Bombay Inferior Village Watans 1st February 1959 

Abolition Act, 1959. 

(9) The Maharashtra Revenue Patels 1st January 1963 

(Abolition of Office) Act, 1962. 

There has been a provision under the relevant Land Tenure Aboli¬ 
tion Act except the Bombay Personal Inams Abolition Act regarding 
regrant of the ex-inam lands to the watandars, on payment of occupancy 
price within the prescribed period as required by the relevant Act and the 
Collector has to see that all such lands are regranted to the persons 
who are eligible for such regrant and for failure to pay such occupancy 
price within the stipulated period of the relevant Act, the disposal of 
such land has also to be made by the Collector. Similarly, the compen¬ 
sation as provided under the relevant Tenure Abolition Act has also to 
be awarded by the Collector either in cash or in the shape of bonds. 

According to the Maharashtra Agricultural Lands (Ceiling on Hold¬ 
ings) Act, 1961. a particular ceiling limit has been fixed in this district. 
Thus the e.xcess land has to be taken over by Government by paying 
compen.satinn and the dis|X)sal of such surplus land has to be made 
by the Collector. 

In all the above Acts, the powers to settle the claims and to regrant 
the lands are vested with the Collector but they have been dtle.['atcd 
to the Dcpuiy Collector or Mamlatdars by Government. The supervis¬ 
ing authority, however, res's with the Collector who has to see that the 
imnlf'ncntal'on of all the ab<.)ve Acts is done properly and in time. 

Public UfilHy: The Bombay Agricultiiral Loans Act and Land 
Improvement Loans Act regulate the grant of loans (by way of lagai) 
to agriculturists at cheap rates of interest for financing agricultural 
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operations. The Collector has to estimate the needs of his district in 
accordance with the policy of Government for the time being and in 
the event of a bad season, to make further demands for as much money 
as could be usefully loaned for the purpose of tiding over the scarcity. 
He has to take necessary steps for the most advantageous distribution 
of the amount placed at his disposal and has to see that the advances 
made are recovered at the proper time. After the loans are advanced to 
the borrowers it is the duty of the Prant Officers and the Mamlatdars 
to see that the loans are not utilised for purposes other than for 
which the same were advanced. 

Accounts : The Collector is in charge of the Treasury and is person¬ 
ally responsible to Government for its general administration, due 
accounting of alt moneys and the safe custody of the valuables which 
it contains. In matters of audit and accounts, the Collector (with the 
Treasury Officer under him) is responsible to the Accountant-General, 
whose instructions he has to obey. He does not, however, take part in 
the daily routine of treasury business. For that work the Treasury 
officer is his delegate and representative. He has to inspect the district 
treasury and at least one sub-treasury from each Division situated in 
the district every year. His responsibility extends not only to the security 
of cash balance, stamps and other Government property and the imme¬ 
diate stoppage of irregular practices on the part of the subordinates but 
also to the correctness of prescribed accounts and returns and 
punctuality in their submission. 

Quasi-Judicial functions in Revenue Matters : Among the quasi- 
judicial functions of the Collector on the revenue side, apart from 
hearing appeals from the Prant Officers under the Bombay Land 
Revenue Code and various other enactments may be mentioned the 
following ; The collector docs the work in connection with the execution 
of Civil Court’s decrees. In addition he is also empowered to award 
compensation under the Land Acquisition Act. Although the powers and 
functions under this Act are delegated to the Special Land Acqttisition 
Officers and the Prant Officers, he exercises the control over such 
officers and also takes review of the work done by them. 

Local Self-Government : The Collector has to determine the consti¬ 
tuencies to hold elections of members, presidents and vice-presidents 
and to hear appeals in cases under the provisions of the Municipal 
Borough Act and the District Municipalities Act. He also has power 
of supervision over the municipalities in the district. 

Zilla Parishads and Pnnehayat Samitis: The Maharashtra 7.i!!a Pari- 
shads and Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961, came into force frorr. I.-; May 
1962. The Bombay Local Board Act was in force upto that time. The 
Collector has to hold elections of members of the Zil'a Pari.'^ha and 
Panchayat Samitis. presidents, vice-presidents and chairmen, of ran' bayat 

V 4-13 42/i 
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samitis. He has also power to call for information relating to the 
affairs of the Zilla Parishad under section 266 of the Act. He can also 
suspend the execution or prohibit the execution of any order or resolu¬ 
tion of the Zilla Parishad if in his opinion it is causing oris likely to 
cause injury or annoyance to the public or to lead to a breach of 
peace or is unlawful. In cases of emergencies, the Collector may provide 
lor the execution of extraordinary work which the Zilla Parishad or the 
panchayat samiti is empowered to execute for health or safety of the 
public. The State Government have appointed the Collector as the chair¬ 
man of the District Selection Board for the appointment of Class III and 
Class IV personnel for the various offices in the distiict. 

Officers of other departments : The officers of other departments 
stationed at the district headquarters are as follows : — 

(1) District and Sessions Judge. 

(2) Chief Executive Officer of the ZiUa Parishad. 

(3) Deputy Inspector-General of Police, 

(4) Superintendent of Police, 

(5) Superintending Agricultural Officer, Bombay Division, Nasik, 

(6) Executive Engineer, Buildings and Communications Division, 

(7) Executive Engineer. Nasik Irrigation Division, 

(8) Civil Surgeon, 

(9) District Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Societies, 

(10) Conservator of Forests, 

(11) Divisional Forest Officer, East Nasik. 

(12) Divisional Forest Officer, West Nasik. 

(13) Divisional Forest Officer, Working Plans, 

(14) Deputy Inspector-General of Police. 

(15) Executive Engineer (Public Health and Welfare Department), 

Nasik Division. 

(16) Executive Engineer (Vailarna Project), Nasik, 

(17) Divisional Controller, State Transport, Nasik, 

(18) The District Inspector of Land Records, Nasik, 

(19) Divisional Soil Conservation Officer, Nasik, 

(20) Government Labour Officer, 

(21) Sub-Regional Employment Officer, 

(22) Industries Officer, 

(23) District Publicity Officer. 

The District and Sessions Judge has a separate and independent sphere 
of work and as a Sessions Judge he exercises appellate powers over the 
decisions of all Judicial Magistrates in the district. The Bombay Separa¬ 
tion of Judicial and Executive Fimctions Act (XXIII of 1951) has 
separated the Magistracy into Judicial Magistrates who are subordinate 
to the Sessions Judge and Executive Magistrates who are subordinate 
to the District Magistrate. 
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The Chief Executive Officer of the Zilla Parishad is the adviser 
to tlie District Selection Committee of which the Collector is the 
Chairman. 

The District Superintendent of Police and police force of the district 
are under the control of the Collector in his capacity as the District 
Magistrate. As regards discipline, training and other admiai.strative 
matters they are under the control of the District Superintendent of 
Police. 

The Executive Engineer. Buildings and Communications department 
and Irrigation department stand little apart since their work is of 
technical nature ; they are not directly subordinate to the Collector. 
However, they are expected to help the Collector when required. The 
programme of relief works is also to be prepared by them in 
consultation with the Collector. 

The Civil Surgeon has also a separate and independent sphere of 
his own, but must place his professional and technical advice and 
as.sistancc at the disposal of the general district administration whenever 
required. 

The Industries Officer, the Treasury Officer, the District Inspector of 
Land Records, the Employment Exchange Officer, the Publicity Officer 
and the Superintendent, Prohibition and Excise have intimate contact 
with the Collector in the matters relating to their departments and have 
to carry out his general instructions. 

The officers mentioned above have to consult the Collector who is also 
the District Magistrate in connection with policy matters concerning 
the district administration. As regards the officers at the district 
level, their services in their particular spheres can be requisitioned by 
the Collector either directly or through theif official superiors. These 
officers have more or less intimate contacts with the Collector in matters 
relating to their departments and have to carry out his general 
instructions. 

District Magistrate: The Collector’s duties as District Magistrate 
are mostly executive. He is at the head of all other Executive Magis¬ 
trates in the district. He exercises the powers under the Criminal 
Procedure Code, and the Indian Penal Code. As a District Magistrate 
besides the ordinary powers of a Sub-Divisional Magistrate, he has 
the following powers among others - 

(1) Power of hearing appeals from orders requiring security for 
keeping the peace or good behaviour (sec. 406 Cr.P.C.); 

(2) Power to call for records from any subordinate executive 
magistrate (sec. 436); 

(3) Power to issue commission for examination of witnesses 
(sec. 503 & 506); 

(4) Power to hear appeals from or revise orders passed by subordi- 
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natc executive magistrates under section 514—procedure on 
forfeiture of bond (sec. 515). 

When authorised by the State Government, the Di.slrict Magis¬ 
trate may invest any magistrate subordinate lo him with ; — 

{/) power to make orders prohibiting repetitions of nuirsanecs 
(sec. 143), 

(ii) power to make orders calculated to prevent apprehended 
danger to public |Tcacc (sec. 144). and 
(Hi) power to hold inquests (sec. 174). 

The Di.strict Magistrate lias executive powers under the Criminal 
Procedure Code, the Bombay Police Act and other Acts for the 
maintenance of law and order. It is his duty lo examine the records of 
police stations and out-p<'ists in order that he may gain an insight into 
the state of crime iii itis jurisdiction and must satisfy that cases are 
being promptly disposed of. 

In his executive capacity, the District Magistrate is concerned with 
the issue of licences and iiermits under the Arms Act, the Petroleums 
Act. the Explosives Act, the Provisions .Act and Coal Coke Act. 
He has also to supervise the general administration of these .Acts 
and to perform various supcrvi.sory functions. 

.Sanitation and Public Health: The duties of tlie I oliccior in 
the matter of sanitation are, (a) to sec that ordinary and special .sanitary 
measures are initiated in cases of out-breaks 'if epidemic liiscascs, 

(b) to watch and stimuhUe the ciriciency' of ilie daily sunilars' adminis¬ 
tration of municipal committees and other sanitary authorities, and 

(c) to advice and encourage local bodies lo improve the permanent 
.sanitary condition of the areas under them so far as the funds at 
their disposal will allow. He can freely requisition the advice and 
technical assi.slancc of the District Health Ollicer and the Assistant 
Director of Public Health .Services, Nasik. 

District .Soldiers’, Sailors' and Airmen’s Board: The Collector in 
his capacity as president ol the Disirict Soldiers', Sailors' and Airmen's 
Board exercises overall control in regard to the Board with the 
assistance of a paid secretary duly appointed from the retired military 
officers cadre. He maintains liai.son between the ex-servicemen and 
their dependents with the help of the staff sanctioned for the Board 
by the Government. His duties relating lo the Board are to watch 
over the family interest of serving soldiers and to implement in detail 
the work of the Stale .Soldiers', Sailor*.’ and Airmen's Board, riic 
constitution of the Board is as under. 

The District Soldiers’. Sailors' and Airmen's Board is composed of 
12 members, a vice-president and a president. The Collector is the 
ex-officio president of the Board while a retired military officer acts 
as the vice-president. The Board meets periodically and tackles 
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problems, confronting the ex-servicemen and their dependents. 

Control of essential articles ; The Collector exercises control over 
the essential articles sold through fair price shops functioning in the 
district. The periodical inspection of fair price shops by the inspecting 
staff ensures efficiency in the working of these shops and prevents 
malpractices. 

District Registrar: As a District Registrar, tlie Collector controls 
the administration of the registration department in the district. 

The Collector’s office at Nasik is divided into various branches 
each of which is usually in charge of a person in the grade of 
a Mamlatdar. 

Resident Deputy Collector : To relieve the C'ollector of his 
ordinary routine duties a Resident Deputy Collector who was 
previously designated as personal assistant to the Collector has been 
appointed. Likewise, a Leave Reserve Deputy Collector has been 
appointed who generally takes charge as Deputy Collector when the 
latter is on leave. When he docs not hold such charge, he tours the 
district to secure compliance of inspection points. In addition, the 
matters relating to the scarcity are routed through him. All other 
papers are usually routed through the Resident Deputy Collector. 

The deputy chitnis branch which is known as home branch deals 
with all magisterial work, the administration of the Bombay Entertain¬ 
ment Duty Act, the , Arms Act and the political work connected 
with law and order. 

The general branch deals with municipalities, village panchayats, 
election, evacuee properties, darkhasts, land acquisitions, scarcity, 
telephones and other miscellancou.s matters. The revenue branch (i.e., 
chitnis branch) rleals with matters like land revenue, amiewari, land 
grants, watans and regrant of ex-inam lands, tagai, recovery of 
Government dues, office inspection and jamabandi audits and establish¬ 
ment. I'here is a separate accounts branch as well. There is also 
a separate branch for the implementation of the Bombay Tenancy and 
Agricultural Lands Act, and is under the charge of an Additional 
Chitnis who is a gazetted officer. One Mamlatdar deals with the small 
savings work. There arc also various land acquisition officers who 
have been entrusted with the work of land acquisition. 

There is a separate branch dealing with the supply matters including 
fair price shops, control and allotment of sugar, crude oil, etc., and 
maintenance of proformas and accounts as per the manual of food 
accounts. 

The District Registration office is one of the branches and is in 
charge of the Headquarter Sub-Registrar. The treasury branch is in 
charge of the Treasury officer.. 
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PRANT OFFICER 

Under the Collector are the Pram OPicers designated as Assislmii or 
Deputy Collector. 

rhere are at present three sub-divisions. Two are in charge ol the 
D'.jin.y Collectors and one is in charge oI an Assistant Collector. 

The Pram Officers form the connecting link between the Mamlatdars 
and the Collector. A Prant Officer exerci.ses the powers conferred on 
the Co.lector by the Bombay Land Revenue Code, as delegated by 
Government from time to time. Under the Land Revenue Code, the 
Prant Officer exercises almost all the powers of the Collector. His 
principal functions in regard to his sub division are- 

( 1 ) Inspection and supervision of the work of Mamlatdars, Circle 
Impectors, Circle Officers, Ta/at/iix including inspection of talathis 
offices and jamabandi audits ; 

(tt^ Safeguarding Government property by constant inspection 
dealing with encroachments, breaches of conditions on which land is 
held on restricted tenure, etc ; 

{Hi) Hearing appeals against Mamlatdars’ decisions in assistance 
suits, tenancy aises. Record of Rights cases, boundary mark inspec¬ 
tion and checking of annewari i.e. estimates of crop-yields for 
purposes of suspensions and remissions of revenue and the Record 
of Rights ; 

(/s’) Supervision over the realisation of Government revenue ; 

(v) Succession of properties ; 

(vi) Land acquisitions ; 

(v/T) Implementation of various land tenure abolition Acts includ¬ 
ing the Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act and Ceiling 
Act ; and 

(v’///) Transfer and postings, leave, etc., of Tcihuhis. 

The Prant Officer is also a Sub-Divisional Magistrate and e.xercises 
the powers specified in part IV of schedule Ill of the Criminal 
Procedure Code. These include the ordinary powers of a Taluka 
Magistrate and also the power to maintain peace (sec. 10), power 
to require security for good behaviour (.sec. 108, 109 and 110), power 
to make orders calculated to prevent apprehended danger to public 
peace (sec. 144), power to record statements and confessions during 
a police investigation (sec. 164) and power to hold inquest (sec. 1741 
Hie Sub-Divisional Magistrate when empowered by the State Govern¬ 
ment has also power to call for and forward to the District Magis¬ 
trate records and proceedings of subordinate executive magistrates. 
He also exercises the powers in certain cases under the Arms Act 
and appointments, dismissals, etc., of police patils under the Bombay 
Village Police Act. 
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As Sub-Divisional Magistrate, the Prant Officer is also required 
to inspect Police Sub-Inspector’s office from the same point of view 
from which the District Magistrate inspect them. 

Among the. other duties of the Prant Officer are the following : — 

(1) keeping the Collector informed about the situation in his sub- 
ditision not only from the revenue point of view but also in matters 
connected with law and order; 

(2) bringing to the notice of the Collector slackness or laxity on 
the part of the Mamlatdar. Mahalkari, Circle Officer, Circle Inspector, 
etc., in his division ; 

(3) grant of lagai loan ; and 

(4) review of the position of supply and scarcHty matters. 

MAMLATDARS AND MAH A LK ARTS 

The Mamlatdar/Mahalkari is the officer in executive charge of 
a Taluka. The duties of the Mamlatdars/Mahalkaris fidl under various 
heads. 

The Mamlatdar’s/Mahalkari’s revenue duties are to prepare the 
ground work for the Prant Officer and the Collector to pass their 
orders upon. When these orders arc pas.sed, he has to execute them. 

In regard to the annual demand of land revenue he has to get 
ready all the statements necessary for what is called jcunabandi of 
the taluka. The jamabmdi is partly an audit of the previous year’s 
accounts and partly an inspection of the accounts of the current year. 
The demand for fixed agricultural revenue is settled but there are 
suspensions or remissions to be calculated upon that fixed revenue 
in lean years. Remissions and suspensions are given in accordance 
with the crop annewari with the determination of which the Mamlatdar 
is most intimately concerned. To the demand of fixed revenue is 
added the amount of non-agricultural assessment and of fluctuating 
land revenue such as those arising from the sale of trees, stones, 
quarry, late fees, etc. 

The recovery of land revenue which is one of the main functions 
of the Mamlatdar is being done by the Talathis. However, the Mamlat- 
dars can issue notices under the provisions of the Bombay Land 
Revenue Code, destrain and sell moveable property and issue notices 
of forfeiture of land, though he has to take the prior sanction of 
the Prant Officer or the Collector before actual forfeiture. 

In addition to land revenue, he has to recover tagai loans, advances 
and irrigation dues and dues of other departments like sales tax, 
income tax. excise, forests, soil-conservation and other Government 
dues at the request of the concerned department as arrears of land revenue. 

It is also his duty to see that there are no breaches of any of the 
terms and conditions of the grant of land and whenever there is any 
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such breach, to bring it to the notice o£ the Collector through the 
Prant Officer. 

Applications for grant of Tagai loans arc generally received by the 
Mamlatdar who has to make enquiries through the circle staff, inspect 
the sites for the improvement of which tagai is sought, ascertain 
whether the security offered is sufficient, determine what instalments 
for repayment would be suitable, etc. He can grant tagai Iftans both 
under the Agricultural Loans Act .and the Land Improvement Act 
to the extent ul Rs. .‘iOO and Rs. 2..5(1(1, respectively or a.s may he 
empowered by Government. 

The Mamlatdar is :ilso re.sponsible to carry out and implement 
orders passed by the Prant Officer or the Collector, under the Bombay 
Land Revenue (.'ode, the Bombay 'lenancy and .^gricullu^al Lands 
Act :ind other vtirious lanct tenure abolition Acts. He can alsc> exercise 
certain powers under the Land Revenue Ctrdc. He has also to visit 
the villages in the taliika and sec that the grievances of the public 
are attended to. During tour, he has to inspect talalhis dal'ters. boundary 
marks, tagai works, crop inspection, fair price shops, etc, The 
Mamlatdar has also to see matters relating to security and supply. 

Qitasi-Judidul ■ The Judicial duties which the M imlatclar 

performs include— 

I/) Inquiries and orders under Mamlatdar's Courts Act, 

{ii) Execution of Civil Court decrees. 

t/'/V) Disposal of applications in connection with recoverv of LanJ 
Revenue. 

(iv) Enquiries under .sections 37(2) and 125 of the Bombay Land 
Revenue Code and disputed cases in connection with the Record of 
Rights. 

Every Mamlaldar/Mahalkari is (W-ofUcio Taluka Magistrate of 
his Taluka/Mahal. As a Taluka Magistrate he lias among others the 
following powers under the Criminal Procedure Code: 

(/) to take a security bond for goi’d behaviour from persons likely 
to cause breach of peace (sec. 107), 

{ii) to command unlawful assembly to disperse (sec. 127), 

{Hi) to use civil force to disperse unlawful assembly (sec. '28). 
{iv) lo require military force to be used to disperse unlawful 
assembly (sec. 130), 

(v) to apply to the District Magistrate to issue commission for 
examination of witness, 

{yt) to recover penally on forfeited bond and to require fresh 
security, 

(vii) to make orders as to the disposal of property regarding which 
an offence is committed, and 

(viii) to sell property of a suspected character. 
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If authorised by the State Government or the District Magistrate, 
the Taluka Magistrate may exercise amongst others the following 
powers ; — 

(/) prohibiting repetitions of nui.sance, 

(//) to make orders calculated to prevent apprehended danger to 

public peace, and 

[Hi) to hold inquests. 

The Mamlatdar/Mahalkari is also in charge of the management of 
the sub-jail. He has to keep the District Magistrate and the Sub- 
Divisional Magistrate informed of all the criminal activities in his 
charge and take steps incidental to the maintenance of law and order 
in his charge. In case of serious disturbance of public peace the Mam- 
latdar carries great responsibility, few as a senior Executive Magistrate 
on the spot he must issue orders and carry on till his superiors arrive. 

Treasury and Accounts: As a Sub-Treasur>' Officer, the Mamlatdar/ 
Mahalkari is in charge of the taluka treasuries, which is called the Sub- 
Treasury in relation to the District Treasury. Into this treasury all 
moneys due to Government in the taluka ; land revenue, forests, tagai, 
public works and other receipts are paid and from it nearly the whole 
of tlie money expended for Government in the taluka is secured. The sub- 
treasury officer pays departmental officers on cash orders or demand 
drafts issued by Treasury Officer and on cheques, except where certain 
departments are allowed to present bills direct at the Sub-Treasury. 
The sub-treasury officer also issues Government and bank drafts. 

When the Mamlatdar/Mahalkari is away from the headquarters, 
the Treasury Awal Karkun is ex-officio in charge of the Sub-Treasury 
and of the account business and is held personally responsible for it. 
During the Mamlatdar’s/Mahalkari’s presence he is authorised to sign 
receipts irrespective of the amount. There is, however, only one excep¬ 
tion of Malegaon Banking Sub-Treasury in this district where a 
separate sub-treasury officer is appointed from the Finance department 
and the Mamlatdar is not concerned in any respect. 

The taluka sub-treasury is also the local depot for stamps-general, 
entertainment, court-fee and postal of all denominations. 

A currency chest is maintained at almost all sub-treasuries except 
banking sub-treasuries in which surplus cash balances are deposited. 

The Mamlatdar/Mahaikari, e.xcept the Mamlatdar of Malegaon. has to 
verify the balance in the sub-treasury including those of stamps on the 
closing day of each month, i.e., 25lh of each month. 23rd February and 
31st of March. The report of the verification together with the monthly 
returns of receipts under different heads has to be submitted by the sub¬ 
treasury officer to the Treasury Officer, Nasik. The sub-treasuries are 
also amiually inspected cither by the Collector or the Prant Officer. 

Other Duties: The Mamlatdars/Mahalkari’s main duty lies towards 
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ihe Collector and the Prant Officer whom he must implicitly obey 
and keep conslantly informed of all political happct]ing.s, tnildircaks 
of epidemic or epizootics, natural calamities like aecidenlai lire, 
flood, food situation, scarcity and other mailers aflecling the weii- 
l>eiiig of the people. He must help oflieers, of all depurhiicuis in 
ihe execution of their respective duties in .so far as his taluka/mahal 
is concerned. In fact, his services are available to all of them and is 
also ihe connecting link between the oflieers and the public whom 
they are all meant to serve. This is particularly so in the case of 
departments which have no local taluka officer of their own. He is 
also responsible for the cattle census, which really comes under the 
purview of the agricullure department. He has also to take prompt 
action in respect of epidemics and render necessary assistance to the 
Public Health department and every help in preventing oat-breaks 
of epidemic diseases and suppressing them when they occur. 

The Mamlatdar’s position in relation to other taluka officers, viz., 
Sub-Inspector of Police, the Sub-Regi.strar, the Range Forest Ollicev, 
the Taluka Medical Officer, the Block Development Officer is not well 
defined. Although they are not subordinate to the Mamlatclar, they 
are expected to help and co-operate within their spheres. Even though, 
he is not expected to work directly for the local self-Government 
bodies, he is usually the principal sourt'e of the Collector’s mfonna- 
tiou about them. He is responsible for the administration of his 
taluka/mahai just as the Collector is respoasible for that of the district 

CIRCLE INSPECTORS 

In order to assist tlie Mamlatdar/Mahalkuri in exercising proper 
supervision over the village officers and village servants and to make 
local inquiries of every kind promptly. Circle Inspectors/Officers are 
appointed. The Circle Insjrector is in the clerical grade while Circle 
Officer is in the Awal Karkun’s grade. Tliey form a link between the 
Mamlatdar/Mahalkari and the village officers. There are usually 30 to 
50 villages in charge of a Circle Inspector/Officer. His duties relate to - 

(1) boundary marks inspection, inspection of crops including 
their unnewdri, the inspection of talathi works and detection of 
illegal occupation of land and detection of encroachments ; 

(2) preparation of agricultural and other statistical returns, viz., 
crop statistics, cattle census, etc., 

(3) supervision of village officers in the preparation and mainte¬ 
nance of Record of Rights, the mutation register and the tenancy 
register, verification of mutation entrie.s by the Circle Inspector and 
certification of the same by the Circle Officer ; 

(4) examination of rayat’s receipt books and supervision of 
revenue collccliou; and 
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(5) making enquiries in tagai loan grant and other cases and such 
other miscellaneous work as the Mamlatdar/Mahalkari may from 
time to time entrust. 

POLICE PATIL 

Prior to January 1, 1963, i.e. before coming into force of the 
Maharashtra Revenue Patels (Abolition of Office) Act, 1962, there 
were revenue and/or police patils at each village. The post of the 
revenue and/or police patil depended upon the size and the revenue 
of each village. However the posts of revenue patils who were assisting 
the talathis for collection of revenue and other revenue matters have 
been abolished from January 1, 1963 and a police patil is appointed for 
each village. He is the principal official of the village and his main 
duties are r^wusi-judicial and administrative. 

The police patil is responsible for writing up of the birth and death 
register and for the care of unclaimed property found in the village. 
Several other duties have been imposed on the police patil by the 
Bombay Village Police Act and he is directly subordinate to the 
Police department and the taluka magistrate. He has to obey and 
execute all orders and warrants issued to him by an executive magis¬ 
trate or a police oflBcer, collect and communicate to the Police 
department, the matters affecting public peace and also to detect and 
to bring offenders to justice. In case, a crime is committed in the 
limits of village, he has to make immediate report to the police station 
and render necessary help to the police officer to detect the offender. 
As regards unnatural or sudden death he has to take action as per the 
provision of the Bombay Village Police Act. He is also expected to 
look to the sanitation and public health of the village. He must also report 
promptly the outbreak of any epidemic disease to the taluka office. 

TALATHI 

A talathi is in charge of a village or group of villages, viz-, Saza, 
of which the total land revenue is usually Rs. 10,000 or so. In big 
villages or cities, two-or three talathis are appointed. The Talathis were 
working under Zilla Parishad from November 15. 1965, when they were 
designated as Assistant Gram Sevaks. On their repatriation from Novem¬ 
ber 15,1965, they are under the direct control of the Collector. Prant 
Officer, Mamlatdar/Mahalkari and Circle Inspector or Circle Ofi5cer. 
The Prant Officer is the appointing authority. His main duties are— 

(1) to maintain the village accounts relating to the demand, 
collection and arrears of land revenue, tagai, etc., and Record of 
Rights and of all other village forms prescribed by Government, 

(2) to inspect crops and boundary marks and prepare agricultural 
statistics and levy lists. 
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(3) to make entries in mutation register and to keep complete 
all village forms and to make crop and tenancy inspection, and 

(4) to make available all village records to the revenue olTicer 
whenever required and called for and to render help to the revenue 
ollicers and the officers of other departments too in tlieir work. 

KOTWAl-S 

The system of hereditary village servants has been discontinued 
since 1959 and one or two kotwals liave been appointed at the villages 
according to the population. There are no kotwals at the village having 
a population upto 500 souls. They are paid by Government at the rate 
of Rs. 30 iTcr month and they arc to help the talathis and the patil of 
the village and revenue officers and all Government servants on duty 
at the time of their visit to the village. They are under the control of 
the Revenue department 

* * * 



CHAPTER 11~REVENUE ADMINISTRATION 

In this chaptf.r is described the functioning of the Government 
departments which are entrusted with the administration and collection 
of taxes which form the major sources of revenue to the Government 

LAND RECORDS DEPARTMENT 

Introdnction; The Land Records department was created in 1884 
when the revision survey and settlement operations were nearing 
complition and the old “ Survey Settlement Department ” was brought 
to a close. The department is adjunct to the Revenue Department. 

The Land Revenue system prevalent in Nasik district is rayatwari 
and is based upon a complete survey, soil classification and settlement 
of assessment of every field. The original survey settlements were intro¬ 
duced in various talukas of the district between 1841-42 and 1898-99 
and the revision settlement between 1874-75 and 1929-30. The second 
revision settlements were introduced between 1905-06 and 1941-42. So 
also all the 59 villages of the former Surgana State and two villages 
of the former Baroda State (now included in Surgana taluka in Nasik 
district) being already surveyed and settled, provisions of land revenue 
rules 10(0) were applied to them for working out the remissions and 
to bring these villages on par with union villages as per sanction 
accorded by the Government. The terms of current settlements in 
various talukas have since long expired but the revision settlement 
work has been postponed indefinitely. 

After a careful survey at the time of settlement of a village or a 
mahal, a map is prepared and attached to the settlement records. In 
this map, separate plots of land as assigned to each tenant or cultiva¬ 
tor are shown and the .same numbers are referred to in the Khasara 
numbers aUotted not only to each plot of land which is actually 
brought under cultivation, but also to all lands cultivable or uncultiv- 
a'ble, rivers, nallas, hills and mountains. 

Survey; Thus the whole of the district has been surveyed, classified 
and scaled including the ex-state villages. The survey and classification in 
all the 38 inam villages from Kalwan. Baglan, Malegaon, Nasik, 
Ye la, Pei 't and Surgana talukas have been completed under the post¬ 
war rcc nstruclion scheme No. 77-A and assessment for all these 
villages has been fixed as per provision laid down in rule 19(0) of the 
Land Reve’ue Rules. 

The survey was originally done by chain and cross staff 
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method and the same has (about 40 years back) been replaced by an 
improved method, i.e., “Plane Table Survey”. Survey of a field 
determines the area and also shows the boundaries of holdings. Accurate 
village maps have been prepared generally on a scale of l"=20 chains 
(viz., 8"=1 mile) for all surveyed villages showing the survey numbers 
and their boundary marks and other topographical details such as 
roads, nallas and forests. From these maps taluka and district maps 
were prepared to a scale of 1"=2 miles. 

Soil Classification; The object of classification of soil is the 
determination of the relative values of the fields into which the land 
is divided during the process of measurement. The system comprises 
rupee-scale based upon depth, soil colours and fertility of soil ranging 
from a maximum of 16 annas with 8 subordinate classes. The land 
classes recognised in Nasik district are dry crop, garden and rice. In 
ordinary dry crop lands of the plain talukas of the district, the chief 
factor of value is the soil which is divided in three orders and ten 
classes were formed with relative value of class ranging from maximum 
16 annas to minimum 1 anna. 

In respect of hilly talukas of the district, viz., Dindori, Nasik and 
part of Peint, the dry crop lands are divided into two classes, viz., kali 
lands, and mal lands. Kali lands are cultivated every year and produce 
wheat, while mal lands are cultivated at the intervals of several years 
and produce hill crops such as nagli, sava, udid, etc. A part of hilly 
tract of Peint taluka is comparable to Konkan and hence the lands 
therein are divided into two classes, viz., bhadli and mal which are 
comparable to bhatle and varkas lands of Konkan region. The former 
is capable of producing nachani, vari, etc. 

The garden lands are divided into two classes, viz., mota.sthal and 
patasthal. In Chandor and Niphad talukas, bagayat area under 
motasthal type was classified as dry crop land, and specific addition 
to soil annas was made upto 4 soil annas, while in Sinnar, Nandgaon, 
Yeola and Nasik talukas an addition of 4 annas was made to every 
class of soil amias from 1st to 7th class, no addition being made 
below that class. The classification of patasthal land.s was dov:e by 
collecting information required to compile the patasthal takta in the 
first instance. Thereafter rating of pata.sthal lands was done indivi¬ 
dually. Only in Malegaon taluka, asses.sment of the land under Pats 
was worked out according to classification table of pucka and cutcha 
bandharas. 

The rice lands are divided into two classes, viz., old rice and new 
nee. According to Dangi system, old rice lands were classified on 
the factor of soil, moisture and embankments and new rice lands in 
some parts of the Nasik and Dindori have been divided into 8 classes 
in accordance with the depth of the soil only. 
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At the revision settlement erf Igatpuri taluka remissions were granted 
by Gi ivc Tinieiit on each holding as concession to cultivators at the 
time 111 revision settlement so as to reduce the incidence of increased 
assessmnit on the cultivators. 

Records of Rights: The Record of Rights Law was enacted in 
1913. I’ll:; Record of Rights has been introduced in all the pre-merger 
talukitfi of the district. The survey work for Record of Rights purposes 
has undertaken in the merged State areas and the Record of 

Rights lor all these villages is introduced by the Revenue authorities 
acconjinj: to section 135-B (i) of Land Revenue Code. The Record 
of Right! contains the following particulars : — 

(ill names of all persons, other than tenants, who are holders, 
occnphJits, owners, or mortgagees of the land or assignees of the 
rent ot revenue thereof, 

(/’) nature and extent of the respective interest of such persons 
and tie conditions or liabilities attached thereto, 

(! I 'em; or revenue payable by or to any of such persons and 
(i/) iuch other particulars as the Government may prescribe from 
time t,) lime. 

Th;; l.tw has been applied to all tenancies under section 135-B (2). 
SetllenieM and Assessment: Prior to 1939, the settlement proce¬ 
dure A a-: p-escribed by administrative orders of Government under the 
Land Rivenue Code. The settlement procedure was first brought into 
statute licok under the Amendment Act. 1939, and certain changes 
were made in the settlement procedure. The changes in brief involve 
a .shift ill emphasis from the general economic condition of the area 
and r:ni;il values to the prevailing prices and yields of principal crops. 
The .aricus provisions governing the settlement procedure are con- 
tain&.l i 'i Lhapter VIII-A of the Land Revenue Code and Chapter 
in-A ( I l-.and Revenue Rules. The prescribed procedure, in brief, is 
as uiidu : — 

Sel llLitictnt is defined as the result of operations conducted in a zone 
in Older to- determine the land revenue assessment [section 117-C(1)] 
Zone is defined as a local area comprising a taluka or a group of 
talukas nr portions thereof of one or more districts, which is continuous 
and homogenous in respect of—■ 

(I'l ]nh>'!iical configuration ; 

(ii) ;lim:ate and rainfall; 

(i.'O principal crops grown in the area ; and 
(/I'l soil characteristics [section 117-C(1-A)]. 

TTie seiltksment officer examines fully the past revenue history of the 
zone wi h a view to assess the general effect of the incidmee of assess¬ 
ment cm the economic conditions of the zone. He then proceeds to 
vt 
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divide the laads to be settled into groups and fixes the standard rates 
for each class of land in such groups. 

The groups arc formed on a consideration of obligatory factors such 
as physical configuration, climate and rainfall, prices and yield of 
principal crops. 

If the settlement officer thinks it necessary he may also take into 
account the factors specified in clau.se (a) (i) of the proviso to the 
sub-section (2) of section 117-0. viz., (a) markets, (b) communications, 
(c) standard of husbandry, (d) population and supply of labour, 
(e) agricultural re.sources, (0 variation in the area of occupied and 
cultivated land.s during the last thirty years, (g) wages, (h) ordinary 
expense.s of cultivating principal crops, including the wages of the 
cultivator for his labour in cultivating the land and (i) sales of lands 
used for agriculture [section 117-0(2)]. 

‘ Standard rate ’ is defined with reference to any particular class of 
land in a group, as the value of one-sixteenth' of the average yield 
of crops per acre on land in that class of sixteen annas classification 
value [section 117-C (5)]. 

Improvements made at the cost of the holders are exempted from 
enhancement of assessment for a period of thirty years immediately 
preceding the date on which the settlement expires (section 117-H). 
The settlement officer is required to formulate his principles for 
settlement on the above basis and submit a comprehensive report to 
the Collector concerned. The report is expected to contain—(i) the 
various statistics and data collected by him in the prescribed forms ; 
and (ii) a statement showing the effects of his proposals as compared 
to that of the previous settlement in force. 

The settlement report is published in the regional language in each 
village in the prescribed manner, together with a notice stating the 
existing standard rates for each class of land and the extent of increase 
or decrease proposed by the settlement officer. A period of three 
months from the date of notice is allowed for any objections to the 
settlement proposals. Provision is made for referring settlement pro¬ 
posals to the revenue tribunal by the State Government at the instance 
of aggrieved persons (who have to deposit the prescribed amount of 
cost) within two months from the date of notice. 

After taking into account the objection.s, the Collector forwards the 
settlement officer’s report to the State Government through the Settle¬ 
ment Commissioner and Director of Land Records with his remarks 
(section 117-K). 

The settlement report together with the objections and the recom¬ 
mendations of the Maharashtra Revenue Tribunal is required to be 
placed on the table of each Chamber of the Legislature and the 
proposals can be discussed in the Legislature. 
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Theuupon, the State Government passes final orders on the settle¬ 
ment r.:p( irt and after a notice of the orders has been given in the 
prescritKid manner, the settlement is deemed to have been introduced. 

The assessment to be imposed on each holding in the case of an 
original settlement is determined by the application of the standard 
rates to tli: classification value of the land through the medium of jantris 
(table i t (.alcLiliition) prepared by the Superintendent of Land Records, 
and in the case of a revision settlement, it is worked out by increasing 
or decreasing the old assessment in the same proportion as there is an 
increase o- decrease in, the new standard rates over the old ones. 

A sc’lie merit ordinarily remains in force for 30 years. Government 
may, alterexj^iry of every ten years from the date on which settlement 
was inli'odiiced, enhance or reduce the assessment on lands in any zone 
by pla.:in>; a surcharge or granting a rebate on the assessment by 
refereni.c :o the alterations of prices of the principal crops in such 
zone. 

Addi iiiiial water advantages accrued at the cost of Government can 
be ass<: •.^^;l during the currency of the settlement. 

Fimcrioiis; The main functions of the Land Records department 
are as i'oHom's :— 

(0 1. maintain all survey, classification and settlement records up- 
to-da 0 keeping careful notes of all changes and for this purpose 
to caTV out field operations preliminary to incorporation of changes 
in th: .'■urs ey records ; 

(r/) to cc'ilect and provide statistics necessary for sound adrainis- 
traticiii Ilf all matters connected with land; 

(mi III reduce, simplify and cheapen litigation in revenue and 
civil ci'i rts by providing reliable survey records; 

(iv) t( supervise the preparation and maintenance of Record of 
Rights 1 nd the periodical inspection of boundary marks ; 

(v) to conduct periodical revision settlement operations; 

(vj) ti organise and carry out village site and city survey and their 
propf.r I fiaintenance; 

(viV) to undertake surveys for private individuals and for public 
bodies like the State Transport Corporation, the Zilla Parishad, 
muni. ipalitics ; 

(v//') to maintain all village maps up-to-date and reprint them and 
arrani'c fox their distribution to various Government departments 
for ailiTiinistrative purposes and for sale to the public under special 
sancti .in by Government; and 

(ix) t. train the Revenue officers in survey and settlement matters. 
Cky and Town Surveys ; So far city surveys have been carried 
out in icn cities and towns in the district. In Igatpuri taluka, village 
site suive> is introduced in Ghoti village. The cityy surveys are 
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maintained through the maintenance surveyors of the Land Records 
department In 1965 the Government had created an independent city 
survey ofiScer from the District Inspector of Land Records cadre of 
Land Records department at Malegaon on an experimental basis in 
view of rapidly developing character of Malegaon town. 

In 1919-20 the survey was introduced in Nasik, Manmad, Ycola and 
Igatpuri, whereas in Malegaon it was introduced in 1926-27 and in 
Sinnar and Satana in 1953-54. The survey was also introduced in 
Nasik road and Deolali in the year 1965-66 and in Bhagur and 
Trimbak in 1920-21. 

District Inspector of Land Records: The District Inspector of 
Land Records, Nasik, is the principal officer in charge of the Land 
Records department in the district. He is a class 11 officer, 
appointed by the Settlement Commissioner and Director of Land 
Records, Maharashtra State, and is directly subordinate to the Superin¬ 
tendent of Land Records, Nasik Circle, Nasik in all technical matters. 
He is also subordinate to the Collector, Nasik and has to carry out all 
administrative orders of the Collector in the matter of survey and records. 
The field duties of the District Inspector of Land Records and his 
assistants are— 

(a) to supervise and to take a field test of measurement classifi¬ 
cation done by the survey staff ; 

(b) to exercise check over the proper and prompt disposal of all 
measurement and other work done by the survey staff; 

(c) to take test of the work done by Circle Inspectors, test of 
Record of Rights, tenancy, crop registers and boundary marks, 
repairs work and also to see during inspection that Government waste 
lands are not unaulhorisedly used ; 

(d) to inspect theodolite stones in the villages surveyed on minor 
triangulation methods and to arrange for their replacement in case 
they are missing wherever necessary ; 

(e) to comiHle agricullural crop statistics (Agricultural Form 
Nos. I, II and III) with the clerical aid placed at his disposal by 
the Collector after receipt of information from the Mamlatdars ; 

(/) to watch the recovery of the city survey dues ; 

(g) to inspect city survey offices every year ; 

(h) to arrange for the training of the junior I.A.S. officers, the 
District Deputy Collectors and Mamlatdars in survey and settlement 
matters; 

(i) to advise the revenue officers in the district in all technical 
matters concerned with the maintenance of the survey records and 
the Record of Rights and refer all cases of doubt to the Superin¬ 
tendent of Land Records ; and 

(J) to supervise the technical matters dealt by Revenue Circle 
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Inspects)I with reference to his diaries which pass through District 

Inspector of Land Records. 

The posii of the cadastral surveyors have been created recently and 
their services are placed under the direct supervision of the District 
Inspector o' Land Records. The staff of Revenue Inspectors is primarily 
meant (I) t;i assist the revenue officers in the up-to-date maintenance of 
the village records and land records kept at the village level and (2) to 
assist the' cvenue administration. They arc, therefore, under the super¬ 
vision cr tie Ihstrict Inspector of Land Records and are controlled 
by the t o lector. They supervise the work of village officers. Their 
technical ivork of maintenance of land records at the village level is 
supervised hy ilic Di.strict Inspector of Land Records. 

Distri< t ind Cadastral Sarveyors: The staff of the district and 
cadastra ^.iive;yors deals with the routine measurement and classifi¬ 
cation vforc, whether done for Government (i.e., in land acquisition 
cases, e , .' or on private applications, civil court partition decrees, 
etc. In ihe ctue of private work, the prescribed measurement fees are 
recoverej rom the parties in advance. The District surveyor deals 
with si .ti measurement as cannot ordinarily be entrusted to the 
cadastrti! Miivcyors on account of their difficulties, size, importance 
and urgi: rii; /. Tlie staff does the work of effecting necessary changes in the 
survey r ;c; rds hy preparing kaitu~jaxii patraks during the monsoon. 

Distnc! 'survey Office: The District survey office is in charge of 
the Headq tarter A,s.sistant. who acts under the orders of the District 
Inspector of Land Records. The Headquarter Assistant and his staff 
are resp 'i rihle for keeping the survey records up-to-date and in proper 
order. He deals with all correspondence connected with records (under 
the sigii.ni re of the District Inspector of Land Records). 

In urt;;.' i[ circumstances, the Headquarter Assistant disposes of the 
referenci ", uinler his own signature in the absence of the District 
Inspechir nf L and Records informing the latter of the action taken 
by him. He '■^covers and accounts for the fees received for private 
measure 11 -■ It work according to the prescribed procedure. He also 
issues ci.Tiiliotl extracts from the survey records, and supplies printed 
maps t(i if-i; applicant on payment of prescribed charges. The district 
survey oili;e also issues the mea.surement cases to the surveyor for 
measurcniciir and keeps a watch over their proper and prompt 
disposal si rininises the surveyors’ work in the office and takes action 
to get 1 ) I changes effected in survey records. In this connection, neces¬ 
sary Kcn.i-jityi'i patraks (with their abstracts) signed by the District 
Inspector of L.and Records and countersigned by the Superintendent 
of Lane P. :cords and akarphod patraks signed by the District Inspector 
of Land R :cords, are sent to the Revenue authorities for the correction 
of the I'ilLipe and la1iik» actrniints rernrdc and mane 
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Maintenance Surveyors : The Maintenance Surveyor’s staff is respon¬ 
sible for the maintenance of the city surveys and the records including 
Record of Rights and maps connected therewith and assist the revenue 
administration of the city surveyed area. They, therefore, work under 
the immediate control of the revenue officers in charge of the city surveys 
but technical and administrative control of the staff vests in the District 
Inspector of Land Records and the Superintendent of Land Records. 

Pot-Hissa Surveyors .- The staff of poi-hissa surveyors in the 
district works under the control of the survey Mamlatdar, Nasik. The 
staff of pot-hissa surveyors does the measurement work of the sub¬ 
divisions of a survey number for keeping the Record of Rights up-to- 
date. During the monsoon the .staff works out hissawar assessments 
and undertakes the preparation of duplicate sketches and akarphod 
statements for the use of the village officers (the cost of the sub- 
divisional measurement is recovered from the landholders). 

Circle Inspectors .- The staff of Circle Inspectors is primarily meant 
to assist the revenue officers in the up-to-date maintenance of village 
records and land records kept at the village and assist the revenue 
administration and are therefore, under the control of the Collector. 
They supervise the work of the village officers but their technical work 
of maintenance of land records at the village is supervised by the 
District Inspector of Land Records and tlierefore, their diaries are 
forwarded through him. 

The pot-hissa staff in Nasik district has so far done the measure¬ 
ment work of 94237 hissas and has also done correction work in 
respect of 90367 hissas in the district till 1964-65. In addition, the 
pot-hissa measurers have done the demarcation work of forest lands 
to be transferred to Revenue department in Nasik district and land 
acquisition work of defence project at Ozar in the district. 

The expenditure incurred on account of cost of establishment 
employed for measuring sub-divisions is recoverable from the khatedars 
by regularly issuing demand slip by the survey Mamlatdar (pot-hissa), 
Nasik. 

Consolidation of Moldings: The Consolidation Officer, Nasik. in the 
grade of the Superintendent of Land Records, is the controlling authority 
over the Assistant Consolidation Officers and their staff in the district. 
He is also the apptiinting authority of non-gazetted staff under him and 
supervises and exercises the general, administrative and executive control 
over the Assistant Consolidation Officers and watches the progress of 
consolidation scheme work, its implementation in the villages and gets 
the Record of Rights rewritten for promulgation by him. He also 
watches the actual effects of coasolidation scheme work in the villages 
by verification of actual cultivation according to allotted blocks. 

The Assistant Consolidation Officers, from cadres of the District 
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lnspett<»T ol l^nd Records, are appointed under the Consolidation 
Officer Nasik, to assist him in preparation of draft consolidation 
scheme : od its successful execution in the villages. These officers are 
primaril> resfionsible for preparing a consolidation scheme and its 
successful execution in the villages. These schemes are prepared in 
consults ion with the khatedars in villages after making adequate pro¬ 
paganda towards consolidation. For the purpose of preparing the 
scheir c, he Assistant Consolidation Officers exercise practically all the 
powers i f ihe Consolidation Officer except the power of hearing objec¬ 
tions on the consolidation .schemes. They have to follow all legal 
requircmiiits in connection with the scheme. 

In il!. there are 5 Assistant Consolidation Officers in the district 

REGISTRATION DEPARTMENT 

FuiK'lions : The main functions performed by the Registration 
depai n I nt arc— 

('ll iegi.Miation of documents under the Indian Registration Act 
(XVI ii 1908); 

(!)i egisrration of marriages under the Bombay Marriage Regis- 
tratioi A.ct, 1954; the Parsee Marriage and Divorce Act (III of 
193‘ii and Ihe Special Marriages Act, 1954; and 
(i ) icgistration of births and deaths under the Births, Deaths and 
Man-iiigcs Act (VI of 1886). 

Or} : The Inspector General of Registration is the head 

of the ilepartrnent. Under him is a District Registrar for each district 
who 'Upeirviscs the re^stration work in the district. The Collector of 
the ilisiiict functions as an ex-officio District Registrar. Under the 
DistricT Registrar are Sub-Registrars. In 1964 there were eleven Sub- 
Regisir;ii;i, one each at Nasik. Niphad, Malegaon, Sinnar, Yeola, Nand- 
gaon, ( hiindor, Baglan, Kalwan, Dindori and Igatpuri in Nasik district. 

Thr iib-registry offices are provided with the necessary staff whose 
appoiiiin ems are made by the District Registrar. The Sub-Registrars 
are a[)p inted by the Inspector General of Registration. 

Thi. DistiicI: Registrar is required to carry out the instructions of the 
Inspe. ii 11 General of Registration in all departmental matters ; and, if 
he has ;ny suggestions to make for the improvement of the registration 
system, he submits them to the Inspector-General. The District 
Regisit. i solves the difficulties encountered by the Sub-Registrars in 
the ci 'ii' ;e of their day to day work. He visits the sub-registry offices 
in hi;, district at least once in every two years, and sends his memo¬ 
randa I I inspection to the Inspector-General. He hears appeals and 
applii lithins preferred to him under sections 72 and 73 of the Indian 
Registruticn Act (XVI of 1908) against refusals to register documents 
by the Sub-Registrars under him. Under sections 25 and 34 of the 
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same Act. he is empowered to condone delays in presentation of 
documents and appearance of executants provided the delay does not 
exceed four months, and to direct the documents concerned be regis¬ 
tered on payment of a fine not exceeding ten times the proper regis¬ 
tration fee. He is also competent to order refunds in case of surcharges 
and to grant full or partial remission of safe custody fees in suitable 
cases. A will or codicil may be deposited with him under a sealed 
cover ; and it may be got registered at the cost of the party desiring it, 
after the depositor’s death. The Sub-Registrar at the headquarters 
called the Headquarter Sub-Registrar, assists the District Registrar in 
his work. The Headquarter Sub-Registrar is also a Marriage Officer for 
the district under the Special Marriages Act. 1954. He is also in charge 
of the central record of the district. 

Senior sub-registrars are appointed as Inspectors of Registration. 
Their work is to inspect the work of all sub-registry offices in their 
charge and to assist the District Registrar where necessary. 

Registmion of documents: Under the Indian Registration Act 
(XVI of 1908) compulsory registration is required in the case of certain 
documents and optional registration is provided for certain other 
documents. Documents which fulfil the prescribed requirements and for 
which the required stamp duty and registration fees are paid are regis¬ 
tered. A record of such registered documents is kept and extracts of 
documents affecting immoveable property in respect of which Record 
of Rights is maintained are sent to the offices concerned for making 
mutations. Certified copies from the preserved records of registered 
documents are also issued to parties who apply for them. 

In all 21,425 documents were registered in the district during 1964. 
Of these, 19,768 documents falling under compulsory registration were 
of the aggregate value of Rs. 2,78.90.800 . 323 documents falling under 
optional registration were of the aggregate value of Rs. 15,49,558 and 
1,159 documents affecting moveable property were of the aggregate 
value of Rs. 7,74,290 and 175 were wills. 

Fees are levied for registration according to the prescribed scale, but 
the State Government have exempted or partially exempted levy of regis¬ 
tration fees in respect of documents pertaining to the societies regis¬ 
tered under the Co-operative Societies Act. Certain types of societies 
such as urban co-operative societies and Land Mortgage Banks enjoy 
restricted exemption in respect of documents where the consideration 
does not exceed the fixed limit. All rural co-operative societies enjoy 
unrestricted exemption. The photo copying system has been extended 
to nine sub-registry offices in the district. 

Income and expenditure: The average annual income of the 
Registration department in the district was Rs. 2,23,752 and average 
annual expenditure was Rs. 56.395 during the period from 1962 to 1964. 
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SALES TAX DEPARTMENT 

SaleN ’I si* Act: Sales Tax. is an indirect tax. Now-a-days it has become 
an imiK''rt;int source of revenue and occupies a significant place in the 
State budj'et. Its importance can be gauged from the total revenue yield 
from this tax. It has more than compensated for the loss of revenue 
resultirg roni the introduction of prohibition in the State. The sales 
tax was I'ltroduced for the first time in the former Bombay State from 
October I‘146. In the beginning the tax wils levied only at the last 
stage of stile and was, therefore, known as single point tax. From 
Novenib;- 1, 1952 a new system known as multipoint sales tax was 
introdji.i':. Unlike the single point tax system, ta.x under the new Act 
was Ick'i.' .l at every stage of sale excepting stages exempted under the 
provision i of the Act and rules thereunder. Undoubtedly this helped 
to rai.v: nior: revenue and to check evasion to some extent. From April 1. 
1959 a r 11 *' Act was brought into force. Under this Act a system known 
as two-poilii tax system was introduced, according to which a tax was 
levied a every stage except when sale is to a dealer holding a licence 
and/C'!- nuhotisation. It has thus an clement of multi-point tax system. 

Tht H mfcay Sales Tax Act which came into force from January 1, 
1960, IS applicable to the entire State of Maharashtra. The new Act 
emborlic" the various recommendations of the Sales Tax Enquiry 
Comiriiti;? and has repealed and replaced the various sales tax laws 
in force r. the five sales tax regions of the State. 

Wil h I lie introduction of the above Act, the Bombay Sales of Intoxi¬ 
cants 1: x itiori Act has been repealed and provisions for the taxing 
of spirli it'us medical preparations containing more than 12 per cent 
volume 4 alcohol (but other than those declared by Government to 
be not capable of causing intoxication) will now be taxed under the 
Bomb; y Sales Tax Act, 1959, at the rate of 30 paise in a rupee at the 
first stage .Similarly, country liquor brought into or manufactured in 
India mdiiding spirits, wines and fermented liquors will be taxed at 
tlie r.tc of 4.“! paise in a rupee.* 

In live initial stages a dealer who holds goods purchased before 
Januai v 'S'60, from a registered dealer in the old Bombay State area 
will, ('ll th: resale of the goods, be liable to pay the tax under the 
new Aj. .subject to certain modifications and the benefit of section 
(8Xa: I the Bombay Sales Tax Act, 1953, will not be available to 
him. Sun l irly exemptions granted under the earlier laws to certain 
classes T aoLids generally or conditionally will in some cases not be 
accrued under the new law. 

Sclicdulc ■ A ’ of the Bombay Sales Tax Act. 1959, lists the exemp¬ 
ted i;i' (Is subject in some cases to certain conditions and schedule 


The I ales were changed subsequently. 
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B to E list the taxable goods. Taxable goods are broadly divided into 
five classes, viz., (0 goods declared as important to inter-state trade 
taxable only at the first stage (schedule B. Page 1), (ii) goods declared 
as important to inter-state trade, taxable only on last sale (schedule B, 
part H), (iii) seventy other classes of goods taxable only at the first stage 
of sale (schedule C), (iv) nine clas.ses taxable only at the last sale 
(schedule D), and (v) twenty-one classes specified and other goods not 
specified elsewhere in any schedule, taxable at the first stage and on 
the la.si sale and again to a very small incidence, at the retail stage. 

Exempted Goods: The Act seeks to exempt 47 categories of 
goods from the levy of tax. These are mostly goods which are 
exempted from the old Bombay law and consist, among others, of 
foodstuffs, salt, chillis and chilly powder; books and periodicals ; 
agricultural implements of certain kinds; manures and fertilisers; 
firewood, charcoal and kero.sene; glass bangles ; kunikum and 
nuuif’alsutra, products of village industries as defined in the Khadi 
and Village Industries Commission Act. 1956, charkhu and hand- 
loom ; cattle, sheep, goats, bullock carts, cattlefced ; meals served at 
eating places costing Re. 1 a meal ; ready-made garments costing 
more than Rs. 5 each ; and articles which arc subjected to tax under 
other laws such as fabrics of art silk and woollen and cotton fabrics, 
sugar, sugarcane, tobacco and its products and motor-spirit 

Sini’le-point Tax at the first stai;;e of sale: The Act seeks to 
impose a single point levy at the first stage of sale of 75 categories of 
goods such as motor cars ; air-conditioning plants : arms and ammu¬ 
nition; foam-rubber sheets ; cushions, etc., iron and steel furniture 
and upholstered furniture and al.so other varieties of goods both of 
domestic and industrial use. like dyes and chemicals, funrace oil, 
lubricants, safety matches ; starch ; drugs and medicines ; machinery ; 
vegetable oils ; vanaspati ; foot wear; electrical goods ; jsetroleum 
products other than those e.xempted ; soap ; razors : pipes and fittings 
of pipes ; coffee and tea. The rale of lax on these goods ranges from 
1 per cent leviable on cotton )'arn and cotton yarn waste to 45 per 
cent leviable on country and foreign liquors. 

Sin^de-point Tax at the last statue of sale: A single-point tax 
leviable at the "last stage of .sale is proposed for 17 classes of goods, 
including gold and silver, and articles made of gold and silver, cotton 
and cotton waste, hides and skins ; jute ; oil seeds ; raw wool; gur ; 
ready-made garments costing more than Rs. 5 each ; tamarind and 
turmeric ; milk products ; dried fruits ; jari, jewellery, precious stones, 
synthetic or artificial precious stones and pearls—real, artificial or 
cultured. The range of lax on these categories of goods varies from 
half per cent leviable on gold and silver and articles made thereof 
to six per cent leviable on categories of goods mentioned above. 
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Twop-iint Tax: Goods not exempted as staled previously, nor 
liable the levies already mentioned, are proposed to be taxed at 
two siagos i)f sale. These include among others, goods such as cakes, 
biscuii.s. pastries, toffees and chocolates ; floor and wall tiles ; tinned 
foods : t .liiet goods, borders, laces and trinamings ; ladies ’ handbags 
and vaiii y bags ; suit cases and attache cases ; sarees and other articles 
of personal wear v.hich have been embroidered or otherwise deco¬ 
rated ariicleii made of ivory, sandalwood or blackwood ; culinary and 
flavouring i.'ssences ; musical instruments ; marble and articles made 
of m: rbic, perfumes, depilatories and cosmetics ; table cutlery ; stain¬ 
less .Mec :i nicies and pure silk goods. Tax is leviable at the rate of 
3 per c: it on the first sale of these goods other than those for which 
higher rites have been laid down in schedule E of the Act. These 
highc" rates range from 4 per cent leviable on cakes, biscuits, 
pastries. i<''ffecs and chocolates to 8 per cent in the case of articles made 
of iv ny sandalwood or black-wood, culinary and flavouring essences, 
musii.al inslrLiments, perfumes, depilatories and cosmetics, table cutlery 
and i.ii iless steel article and pure silk goods. A uniform levy of 2 per 
cent hit' been provided on the last sale of all categories of these goods. 

Eini'nuuon of System of set-off: An important fetUure of the Act is 
the elm iniiiion of the system of set-off in the old Act under which 
a deiilcr, 'whether a manufacturer or a reseller, is allowed to set-off, in 
full or (I p;trt tax paid by him on the goods purchased by him which are 
resold by him or are used by him in the manufacture of goods for sale. 

Uui' Sule.s Tax: A retail sales tax at the rate of 1/4 per cent 
has hce I irnixtsed on the sale of goods which are liable to the levy 
of tas loth at the first and the last stages of sale. A dealer who does 
not lioM a licence will alone be liable for this levy and that too on 
gcwcs which he has purchased from another registered dealer. The 
transactions liable to this levy will not attract the other taxes on sale 
sought ;o tie imposed under the Act. 

Piodme Tax: The Act also contains provisions for the levy of 
purchas;; tax in lieu of tax on sales as under the old Bombay law. 
An i nr ovation made in this regard is the exemption of the first 
pure iioes to the value of Rs. 2.500 made by dealers having an annual 
turn.ivL-r not exceeding Rs. 50,000. The purchase tax is not a separate 
lax and is only intended to set-off the loopholes under the Act for evasion. 

Mitv.nurn turnover limils: The minimum limits of turnover of 
sales u jturchases laid down in the Act for attracting liability to 
register and to pay tax are Rs. 10,000 in the case of importers and 
mar ufiicturers and Rs. 30,000 in the case of other dealers. The 
import ITS and manufacturers who will be liable on the lower limits 
of urnover will be those having annual imports or manufactures to 
the viJiic of Rs. 2,500 or more. Further a dealer who has exceeded 
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the above said limits of turnover will not attract the liability unless 
he has sold or purchased taxable goods to the value of Rs. 2,500 or 
more. The turnover limits as proposed will have the effect of exclud¬ 
ing from the scope of tax a substantial number of the present asscssees 
and afford them relief from the difficulties, felt in particular, by small 
dealers in complying with the administrative requirements of the tax. 

Administrative Oiganisatioa: There are two Sales Tax Officers 
for Nasik district at present. The Sales Tax Officer exercises the 
powers delegated to him under the Bombay Sales Tax Act and Rules 
for the general administration of the Act in his charge. He registers 
and licenses dealers who are liable to payment of tax on sales and 
is invested with the power of assessing them. He receives periodical 
returns from the dealers who are registered showing their gross turn¬ 
over during the period and the tax payable by them and he checks 
the returns, passes orders of assessment and takes steps for the 
recovery of the tax assessed. He has also to detect cases of tax 
evasion. He is the head of his office and is primarily responsible foi 
the general administration of the Sales Tax Act. 

Immediately above the Sales Tax Officer, is the Assistant 
Commissioner of Sales lax, and he is the first appellate authority. 
Any order passed by the Sales Tax Officer is appealable and the 
appeals lie with the Assistant Commissioner. The Assistant Commissioner 
is in charge of the administration of the Act in the circles 
within his jurisdiction. He guides the Sales Tax Officer in compli¬ 
cated matters. Against the appellate order passed by the Assistant 
Commissioner second appeal could lie before the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner of Sales Tax. Against the second appellate order, the dealer 
could either prefer revision before the Board of Revenue or the 
Commissioner of Sales Tax. In the latter case, however, the decision of 
the Commissioner is final, whereas the order of the Board of Revenue 
i.s subject to a reference and ultimate revision in the High Court. 

The following table gives the number of registered dealers in the 
district and the amount of sales tax collected during 1946-47 to 1964-65. 



No. of 

Ta.x ! 


No. of 

Tax 

Year 

Registered 

collected 1 

Year 

Registered 

collected 


dealers 

Rs. ! 


dealers. 

Rs. 

1946-47 

1.073 

2,43,042 i 

195(1-57 

1,646 

36,36,119 

1947-48 

1,299 

10,14,935 

1957-58 

3,247 

38,30,821 

1948-49 

1,570 

13,47,980 i 

1958-59 

3,359 

21,55,861 

1949-50 

1,805 

20,97,880 1 

1959-60 

1,546* 

24,54,933 

1950-51 

1,841 

20,01,248 1 

1960-61 

1,639 

21,36,847 

1951-5; 

1,896 

19,11.158 ; 

1961-62 

1,755 

26,52,174 

1952-55 

1,862 

17,75,076 

1962-63 

1,848 

25,28,310 

19.53-54 

1,510 

15,86,774 

1963-64 

2,064 

31,26,072 

1954-55 

1,349 

24,59,365 i 

19M-65 

2,163 

37.30,451 

1955-56 

1,415 

29,13.896 I 





♦Under Bombay Sales Tax Acl, 195V. 
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STAMPS DEPARTMENT 

OpfpuisatjjOfi: The Superintendent of Stamps, Bombay, is the 
contri:)|]i[ig authority in respect of the supply and sales of stamps in the 
State, li Nsisik district the Collector, the ex-officio treasury officer, is 
resp(insi:»le for the maintenance of the stock of stamps and their distri¬ 
bution lliroughout the district. The Treasury Officer is empowered to 
grant iifunds of the value of spoiled, obsolete and unused stamps 
present: il within the specified lime limit. There is no independent officer 
speciall> in charge of the stamps in the district. The work is done by 
a heiul i:letk who works directly under the Treasury Officer. In the 
sub-tre t'Urics, the Sub-Treasury Officers are responsible for this work. 
Powt.'rs also been delegated to the Prant Officers and the Mamlat- 
dars lo jiraiit refunds of the value of unused, spoiled and obsolete stamps 
prest iiteil to the respective sub-treasuries within the prescribed lime limit. 

Wlier.‘as Malegaon, Niphad. Nandgaon, Yeola, Igatpuri, Sinnar and 
Dimluri sul>treasuries receive their stocks of stamps and the postal 
statii in: rj directly from the Controller of Stamps. Nasik Road, the 
remiiiiii :ig sub-treasuries are supplied with the necessary stocks by the 
district treasury. 

In addition to the sale of stamps at the local and branch depots 
localc'd lit each of the laluka headquarters, licenced vendors are also 
authim.MHi to sell stamps at various centres. This is done for the 
conviMiicnce of the public. Prant Officers are authorised to grant 
licemxs lo the vendors within their respective jurisdictions. 

In .Kimiiiry 1967 there were twenty-six stamp vendors in the district. 
These stamp vendors are restricted to sell stamps not exceeding 
Rs. :i(XJ in value in each case. The stamps exceeding Rs. 300 in value 
in each case are sold through the sub-treasuries and district treasury 
on app icalion. 

Ti e Qillcctor as the administrative head of the district holds the 
general charge of the Stamps department at the district level. He is 
empowered to impose and recover the deficit amount of stamp-duty 
with pe-nalty under provisions of Bombay Stamps Act, 1958. While 
case;. (!: irrecoverable dues and penalty not exceeding Rs. 10 are 
decided by the Collector, those exceeding this value are decided by 
the Ins riector-General of Registration. Maharashtra State, Poona. 

MOTOR VEHICLES DEPARTMENT 

OinsmiBiition: The Motor Vehicles Department deals with the 
admini-itration and enforcement of the following enactments and rules 
made thereunder ; — 

(I) Motor Vehicles Act. 1939 (4 of 1939) as amended by Amend¬ 
ment Art No. 100 of 1956; 
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(2) Bombay Motor Vehicles Tax Act, 1958 (Bombay Act No. LXV 
of 1958); 

(3) Bombay Motor Vehicles (Taxation of Passengers) Act, 1958 
(Bombay Act No. LXVII of 1958); and 

(4) Maharashtra Tax on Goods (Carried by Road) Act, 1962 Maha¬ 
rashtra Act No. XXXIII of 1962). 

For this purpose, the Motor Vehicles Department of the State is 
divided into the following regions and sub-regions ; — 

(1) Bombay Region. (2) Thana Region, (3) Poona Region, 
(4) Nagpur Region. (5) Aurangabad Region, (6) Amravati Sub-Region, 
(7) Nasik Sub-Region, and (8) Kolhapur Sub-Region. 

At each of the regional and sub-regional headquarters there is an 
administrative office established under the Regional Transport Officer 
and Assistant Regional Transport Officer respectively, for the purpose 
of administration and enforcement of the aforesaid Acts. 

The Director of Transport is the administrative head of the depart¬ 
ment and also ex-officio Secretary and Member of the State Transport 
Authority, Bombay, 

The Director of Transport is also the Taxation Authority for the 
fleet owners (owners owning 100 and above transport vehicles) under 
the Bombay Motor Vehicles Act, 1958 and Bombay Motor Vehicles 
(Taxation of Passengers) Act, 1958. He is also the Taxation Authority 
for Motor Vehicles visiting this State for inter-state transport both 
under the Bombay Motor Vehicles Tax Act, 1958 and the Maharashtra 
Tax on Goods (Carried by Road) Act. 1962. 

Under the Motor Vehicles Act and Rules made thereunder, the depart¬ 
ment has to deal with the following matters : — 

(0 Licensing of drivers of motor vehicles and taking departmental 
action against the drivers of the motor vehicles and drivers holding 
public service vehicles authorisations under sections 15 and 16 
respectively. 

(I'O Licensing of conductors of stage carriages and taking discipli¬ 
nary action against them under section 21F of the Motor Vehicles 
Act. 

(Hi) Registration of Motor Vehicles—recording of transfers of 
ownership of vehicles, suspension and cancellation of registration, 
etc., Grant of renewal of certificate of fitness to the transport vehicles. 

(/V) Control of transport vehicles—the Regional Transport 
Authority of each region is empowered to grant permits to the trans¬ 
port vehicles of the following categories — public carriers, private 
carriers, stage carriages, contract carriages, motor cabs and tempo¬ 
rary permits. Such permits are granted by the Regional Transport 
Authority in accordance with the provisions of Motor Vehicles Act. 
The Regional Transport Authority also takes disciplinary action under 
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sect! . 11 - 60 of the Motor Vehicles Act against operators of transport 
vehii.'lcj by suspension or cancellation of permits for the breach of 
conditions of the permits granted to them. 

(v (' onsi ruction and maintenance of motor vehicles—the Registra¬ 
tion thority with the assistance of the Motor Vehicles Inspectors 
under them enforce the various provisions made for the construc¬ 
tion, eq Lii prnent and maintenance of motor vehicles. They issue fitness 
certilica les for the transport vehicles which comply with the provisions 
of nietlianical fitness. The Inspector of Motor Vehicles also cancels 
fitness certificates of such vehicles if they are detected being used 
without ctjiiiplying with these rules. Similarly, Registering Authori¬ 
ties are al.so empowered to suspend or cancel registration of motor 
vehicles which fail to comply with these provisions. 

(vi) The Regional Transport Officers are also required to enforce 
the emv/isions under the rules provided for compulsory insurance of 
the rn tor vehicles and maintain the records of the same. 

State T'ansport Authorities: There is a State Transport Authority 
for the I^i.itv!, tind Regional Transport Authorities set up for the consti¬ 
tuent .ns of the State. The State Transport Authority co-ordinates 
the act iv lies and policies of the Regional Transport Authorities. The 
Region al Transport Authority controls the different categories of trans¬ 
port vchiJes in the regions according to the policy laid down by the 
State Trai ;jj;K)rt Authority and the State Government from time to time. 
It has als) control over the drivers of public service vehicles and conduc¬ 
tors, tak-‘i departmental action against those permit holders who 
commit iM each of any condition of permits and prescribes policy in 
certain iniiKirtant matters relating to vehicular transport in the region. 

Regitvwi Transport Authority: The Regional Transport Authority 
for the Thana Region with its headquarters at Thana has jurisdiction 
over Nasi i; district and also over Thana, Kolaba, Ratnagiri, Dhulia 
and Ja It is vested in a body of six members, including the 

secretai v, four officials and two non-officials, being nominated by 
the St; Government under sub-section (/) of section 44 of the 
Motor Vehicles Act, 1939. 

RegUh’id Transport Officer: The Regional Transport Officer func¬ 
tions a:; lie Secretary and Executive Officer of the Authority, In his 
capacity a-; Regional Transport Officer he is the Licensing Authority for 
licensin i Liriversi, conductors and the Registering Authority for register¬ 
ing veliivl IS, He is also vested with powers of prosecuting offenders 
under tlic Motor Vehicles Act. The Assistant Regional Transport Officer, 
Nasik i-i i ll charge of the sub-region comprising the districts of Nasik, 
Dhulia ;ind Jalgaon with its headquarters at Nasik. The Assistant 
Regional Transport Officer exercises the powers of the Licensing 
Authority, the Registering Authority and the Taxation Authority for 
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the area of the sub-region. He is assisted by the Regional Supervisor 
of Motor Vehicles in the taxation matters. 

Other Staff: Necessary staff of Inspectors and Assistant Inspectors 
of Motor Vehicles for executive work and clerical staff for ministerial 
work is provided to the Assistant Regional Transport Officer. There 
are in all five Inspectors of Motor Vehicles and five Assistant Inspectors 
of Motor Vehicles. Inspector of Motor Vehicles carries out the work 
of testing officer for holding tests of drivers and conductors, inspection 
of motor vehicles for mechanical fitness for registration and issue of 
certificate of fitness, checking of motor vehicles for enforcement of 
Motor Vehicles Act. and detection of offences under it. Assistant Inspec¬ 
tors of Motor Vehicles carry out routine office work and assist the 
Inspector of Motor Vehicles in carrying out inspection of vehicles. They 
also perform the duties and functions of Inspectors of Motor Vehicles 
when the exigency in the administration so requires. 

Liaison with Police Department: This department has liaison with 
the Police department which is in general control of vehicular traffic 
in checking motor vehicles periodically and in detecting offences under 
the Motor Vehicles Act. It also attends to the references from Motor 
Vehicles department in the matter of verification of character and antece¬ 
dents of applicants for grant of autliorisation to drive public service 
vehicles, conductors’ licences, contract carriage permits in respect of taxi 
cabs and auto-rickshaws, etc. Besides, it assists in the verification of 
motor vehicles which are off the road, recovery of arrears of taxes and 
notification of parking places and halting stations for specified type 
of motor vehicles. The District Magistrate also renders all possible help 
to this department in connection with control of vehicular traffic by 
imposition of restrictions on laden weights and speed limits of 
motor vehicles on specified roads and bridges in the interest of public 
ssfety^ 

Bombay Motor Vehicles Tax Act: Under the Bombay Motor 
Vehicles Tax Act. 1958. taxes are levied on all motor vehicles used or 
kept for use in this State except those designed and solely used for 
agricultural operations on farms and farm lands. The taxes are imposed 
according to the type of vehicle (c.g., motor cycles and tricycles, goods 
vehicles, passenger buses, etc.) and their laden or unladen weight and 
seating capacity. The Act has removed all Municipal and State tolls on 
motor vehicles. The rules made under the Act lay down that 
when a motor vehicle is to be registered within this State the 
Taxation Authority (i.e, the Regional Transport Officer or the Assistant 
Regional Transport Officer) shaU verify the particulars furnished in the 
application for registration (e.g., the make of the vehicle, its capacity, 
etc.) and determine the rate of the tax for which the motor vehicle is 
liable. Every registered owner or person in possession or control of a 
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motor '.eh cJe who wants to use or keep it for use in this State has to 
pay the tai: (letermined in accordance with the Tax Act and rules. In 
the cas;; ot' transport vehicles the limits within which he intends to use 
the veh cies. i.c.. whether only within the limits of a particular munici¬ 
pality or cantonment or throughout the State have also to be declared. 
Similarl> the fuel used for motor vehicles has also to be specified for 
appropiiat.’; as.sessment. On payment of tax due, a token is issued by 
the Ta.iation Authority and this has to be attached to and carried on 
the vehicle at all times when the vehicle is in use in a public place. 
A fresl' (1 txiaration in the prescribed form has to be made annually 
or every litne the tax is to be paid (i.c., quarterly, half yearly). The 
Taxation \atlhority before issuing the tax token in respect of the pay¬ 
ment of lux has to satisfy itself that every declaration is complete in 
all respect; and the proper amount of tax has been paid. Every owner 
or peniiMi in possession or control of a motor vehicle has to give an 
advanc ^ i itiination of his intention of keeping his vehicle in non-use 
during an < period for which he desires to be exempted from the pay¬ 
ment < f iii.\ and declare the place of garage while in non-use from 
where hi.^ 5 not to remove it without payment of tax due in advance or 
without lie prior permission of the Taxation Authority. 

Bomba} Motor Vehicles (Taxation of Passengers) Act: The Bombay 
Motor V,*liicles (Taxation of Passengers) Act, 1958 envisages lev} and 
paymeii' 10 the .State Government of a tax on all passengers carried by 
stage cur' a.ti :5 -including stage carriage.s used as contract carriages—at 
20 per cci t inclusive of the amount of fares payable to the operators of 
stage carriages. In the case of such carriages used exclusively within 
u mun!.up;il area or on such routes serving municipal and adjacent areas 
as ma}' he approved by the State Government, the rate of passenger tax 
payabhr 1 ; only 5 per cent. The onus of collection of the tax and its 
paymen m the State Government is on the operator who has to submit 
presen x’c rc.i ums to the Taxation Authority at regular intervals laid 
down n t ic: rules made under the Act. 

Maliiarashtiu Tax on Goods (Carried by Road) Act: The Maha- 
rashtn.^ If ix on Goods (Carried by Road) Act, 1962 provides for levy and 
collection of a tax carried by road in goods vehicles (both private and 
publici, fu the case of a public goods vehicle it is at the rate of three 
per ce lt of the freight charged for the carriage of goods and in the 
case ol a jiris atc goods vehicle it is at the rate of four-tenths of a paisa 
per metr I tonne pier kilometer. The Act and Rules made thereunder also 
requin ■ I 3 operators to submit periodical returns and to maintain the 
relevani itcount and records which are to be produced before the 
Taxati Ml ALirliority whenever required. The operator, however, is 
permit .i;d n: make payment on lump sum basis for which necessary 
permission is to be obtained at the commencement of every financial year 

Vf 4(i3n -44 
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or whenever the liability arises for the first time. The rate of lump sum 
tax is based on the load capacity of a motor vehicle and the tax is payable 
annually or for one or more quarters. On payment of the tax due, the 
taxation authority issues the necessary certificate of payment which 
has to be carried on the motor vehicles whenever in use in a public place. 
Exemption from payment of the tax on the ground of non-use is admis¬ 
sible in the case of those who opt to pay tax on lump sum basis and 
only where (i) the non-use of the vehicle is, or shall be for a continuous 
period of not less than three complete calendar months and (ii) the 
Taxation Authority is satisfied that the motor vehicle has been exempted 
from the tax imposed under the Bombay Motor Vehicles Tax Act, 1958 
on the ground of non-use for the period in question. 



CHAPTER 12—LAW, ORDER AND JUSTICE 

Main 'ENANCE OF LAW AND ORDER AND IMPARTING JUSTICE arc the 
main uttivitics of the Government although the agencies doing the 
work iTiigtil differ from place to place and from lime to time. In recent 
times lliese activities are carried out by Police. Social Welfare, 
Indicia and Jail departments. In what follows is described the set-up 
and liindioning of these departments in the district. 

POLICE DEPARTMENT 

Th.“ primary functions of the Police arc the prevention and 
deteciiciii of crime, the maintenance of Law and Order, the prevention 
of patilic nuisances, the apprehension of offenders, escorting and 
guardirg of prisoners, treasure of private or public property of which 
they may b: placed in charge, and the prosecution of criminals. I'hey 
have however, various other duties to perform, such as control and 
regulilFon of traffic, service of summonses and warrants in criminal 
case.'', ii s])eetion of explosive and poison shops and extinguishing fires 
and go ing aid to displaced persons and pilgrims, verification of 
chaniclcr, p>assports and naturalisation inquiries, etc. 

Ot •ai hiUkm: Under section 4 of the Bombay Police Act (XXII 
of iVlili the superintendence of the Police force throughout the State 
vests in and is exercisable by the State Government. In exercise of the 
powers conferred upon it by section 6 of the said Act, the State 
Governitiernt appoints an Inspector-General of Police for the direction 
and supervision of the Police force. The Inspector-General of Police 
who.'' ; headquarters is at Bombay is thus the head of the police 
fora in the State. It is the province of the Inspector-General of Police 
to wiitch over the recruitment, education, housing and equipment of 
the I’olice force, to regulate the internal organisation and method of 
working and to look after the welfare of the Police force. He is 
assisted in his office by three Assistant Inspectors-General of Police 
(wffici a e oflicers of the rank of Superintendent of Police) and the 
Suptrm'indent of Police, State Traffic Branch, who is ex-officio 
Assi 'tm t Inspector-General of Police. 

Ft-r liie purposes of police administration, the State is divided into 
four Piilice ranges, besides three Commissionerates for Greater 
Bomrtiiv, Poona and Nagpur. In Greater Bombay, the Commissioner 
of Prliee, who is second in the Police hierarchy is in charge of 
the Grtater Bombay Police force. The Commissioners of Police 

Vf 4 (, 1—-140 
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in-cbarge of the Nagpur and Poona Comniissionerates are of the 
rank of Deputy Inspector-General of Police. The State Criminal 
Investigation Department is divided into two branches, viz., 
(/) Intelligence and (z7) Crime and Railways, each under a Deputy 
Inspector-General. Both the Deputy Inspectors-General are assisted 
by one or more assistants of the rank of Superintendent of Police 
and a number of Deputy Superintendents of Police, Inspectors, 
Sub-Inspectors and Head Constables. There are Criminal Investigation 
Department units at important places in the State, each under 
a Deputy Superintendent of Police assisted by the necessary subordinate 
staff. The State Reserve Police Force groups are under the Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police. Armed Forces. The Police Training 
College, Nasik. the Regional Police Training Schools at Khandaia, 
Jalna and Nagpur, the Motor Transport and Wireless Organisations are 
under the Deputy Inspector-General of Police. Training and Special 
Units, Bombay. 

Each range in the State which is in the charge of a Range Deputy 
Inspector-General is divided into districts, each corresponding to the 
revenue district, and is in the charge of a Superintendent of Police. 
Under section 17 (7) of the Bombay Police Act, the District Magistrate 
has control over the Superintendent of Police force of the district 
in matters of policy and administration of law within the district, but 
he does not interfere with the questions of recruitment, internal 
economy or organisation of the District Police Force. 

The Superintendent of Police is the executive head of Ihe Police 
force in the district. His primary duties are to keep the force under 
his control properly trained, efficient and contented and to ensure, b\' 
constant supervision, the proper and effective prevention, investigation 
and detection of crime in his district. 

Each district is divided into two or three sub-divisions. Each sub¬ 
division is in the charge of the Sub-Divisional Police Officer who is 
of the rank of Assistant Superintendent of Police or Deputy 
Superintendent of Police, and he is responsible for the prevention, 
investigation and detection of crime in his charge. Subject to the 
general orders of the Superintendent, he is responsible for the efficiency 
and discipline of the officers and men in his division. He has to hold 
detailed inspections of police stations and out-posts in his charge'at 
regular intervals. 

Each sub-division has one or more Circle Police Inspectors who are 
entrusted with detection of crime and supervision of bad characters 
and gangs in their circles. The supervision and co-ordination of the 
crime work of the different police stations in the circles is also 
entrusted to the Circle Inspectors. 

At district headquarters, the Superintendent of Police is assisted by 
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an In>pec:tor who is called the Home Inspector. He is in the nature 
of a lV;r on.tl Assistant to the Superintendent of Police and supervises 
the work of the Superintendent’s office and at the headquarters attends 
to the work, during the absence of the Superintendent of Police and 
the Seb“)'.>ivisional Officer. In the bigger districts, there are Inspectors 
in-charge of Local Intelligence Branches (District Special Branches') 
and l.tx; I Crime Branches. 

Eacii tlistrict is divided into a number of police stations. A Sub- 
Inspecior of Police is in-charge of a police station. He is responsible 
for tht prevention, investigation and detection of crime in his charge 
and for vreiiig that the orders of his superiors are carried out and the 
discipliiii- of the Police under him is properly maintained. He has 
under lini the required number of head constables and constables. The 
head con ihibles report to the Sub-Inspector all crimes in their beats 
and assi^i him in the investigation and detection of crime. When in 
charge of a particular post or circle of villages, the head constables 
act in all police matters in co-operation with the heads of the village 
police. V/fieri attached to the police station, some of them hold the 
charge ii the absence of the Sub-Inspector and attend to all routine 
work iiicl.iding investigation of crime. The constables perform such 
duties as may l)e entrusted to them by the Sub-Inspector and the head 
constable-i 

Raihtn Police Force: The control and administration of the 
Railway Police is vested in the Superintendent of Railway Police who 
has a panllel organisation on the lines of District Police. He functions 
under t ic siqieivision and control of the Deputy Inspector-General of 
Police, Crmie :ind Railways, (C.I.D.), Maharashtra State, Poona and 
the Insrtcc or Cieneral of Police. 

Anti-( ('I motion and Prohibition Intellii’ence Bureau: With a view 
to eraiiicatina the evil of corruption and for a more effective 
implem ntatioii of the prohibition policy of Government, the Anti- 
Corruption and Prohibition Intelligence Bureau has been created under 
the com ml of the Deputy Inspector-General of Police, designated as 
Director, .^nti-Corruption and Prohibition Intelligence Bureau, 
Mahara-hda State, with his headquarters at Bombay. The Bureau has 
its offici-vi in all districts and has four units with headquarters at 
Bombay P.iona, Aurangabad and Nagpur, each in charge of a Deputy 
SuperinloiKliMil of Police. The unit for Greater Bombay is in charge of 
a Depute Commissioner of Police. 

Stale 'ic ervi? Police Force: With a view to providing the Armed 
Force wluc'i may be required at any place in the State to deal with 
any serious disturbance or other similar emergency, the State Reserve 
Police Fi>r.;o, trained more or less on Military lines and equipped with 
modem we; pons, has been organised under the Bombay State Reserve 
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Police Force Act, 1951 (Bombay Act No. XXXVIII of 1951), and 
stationed in groups at important centres in the State. Each group is 
under the control of a Commandant (who is an Officer of the rank of 
Superintendent of Police) assisted by the necessary staff of officers of 
different ranks. The groups are provided with wireless and motor 
transport sections. 

Trainin^^ Institutions: The Police Training College, Nasik, provides 
the initial training for officers of and above the rank of sub-inspector 
and for the refresher training of qualified head constables in the duties 
of Police Sub-Inspector. It is in the charge of a Principal, who is of the 
rank of the Superintendent of Police. He is assisted by the Deputy 
Superintendent of Police designated as Vice-Principal and by the 
necessary number of Police Inspectors, Police Prosecutors, Sub- 
Inspectors and head constables who are employed as Instructors. 

Regional Police Training Schools, Khandala. Jalna and Nagpur 
provide training for unarmed constables for the police force and are 
in the charge of Principals, who are of the rank of Deputy 
Superintendent of Police. The Principals are assisted by the necessary 
staff of Inspectors, Police Prosecutors, etc. 

Recruits to the Greater Bombay Police are trained at the Police 
Training School. Naigaum, which is headed by an Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner of Police. 

Women Police Branch: Ihere are Women Police branches in 
Greater Bombay, Poona and Nagpur cities and in some important 
districts including Railway Police districts. The main functions of this 
branch are to help in the recovery of abducted women, to attend to 
the convenience and complaints of female passengers at important 
railway stations, to apprehend and search female offenders, to help in 
the administration of the Bombay Children Act and the Suppression of 
Immoral Traffic in Women and Girls Act. to man the police telephone 
exchanges, to keep vigilance at places of worship or public entertain¬ 
ment, etc. They also help when required the senior Police Officers al 
the lime of holding inquests on dead bodies of women. 

Arms Inspection Brunch: An Arms Inspection branch consisting of 
an Inspector of Police and the necessary subordinate staff undertakes 
periodical inspection of the police arms for ensuring their proper 
maintenance. The branch is under the control of the Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police, Armed Forces. 

Motor Transport: A motor Transport section for the whole State 
under the control of a Supepintendent of Police, designated as 
Superintendent of Police, Motor Transport, is organised for 
maintaining a fleet of motor vehicles and water craft for police 
duties. It consists of (/) a District Motor Transport .section at 
headquarters, each district headquarters and each S. R. P. F. Group. 
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(/'O the C iriitral Motor Transport Work-shop together with mobile units 
at Poona, Aurangabad and Nagpur and (Hi) the mobile repair unit for 
Police Water Craft with headquarters at Thana. The Ehslrict and 
S. R. P P Motor Transport sections which consists of motor vehicles, 
and in sohic districts water craft, are under the administrative control 
of the Superintendents of Police of the districts or the Commandants 
of the Grc ups, as the case may be. and under the technical supervision 
of the Siiiterimendent of Police, Motor Transport. 

Ther ; i‘ .i similar Motor Transport section in Greater Bombay. It is 
under :h: control and supervision of an Assistant Commissioner of 
Police, Mcitor Transport. It is also under the technical control of the 
Superiiilei deni of Police, Motor Transport. 

W'/n7:’Vi Grid: A wireless grid for the whole State under the 
control I I a Superintendent of Police, designated as the Superintendent 
of Police. Vy'ireless, is organised for facilitating quick communication 
among the Police units in the State and also with those in other 
States. I’ lt; grid consists of W.T. (Wireless Telegraphy Circuits) of 
H.F. (H gh Frequency) and R.T. (Radio Telephony Circuits) 
V. H. I (Very High Frequency) net work with static and mobile 
transp iri: bl{. stations and broadcast service stations. There arc 
wireleiis .tuitions at the headquarters of each District SR.P.F. Group 
and ii I t it: three coinmissionerates of Greater Bombay, Poona and 
Nagpur titieii The Wireless personnel in Bombay, and those attached 
to the uistricis and S.R.P.F. Groups are under the administrative 
contrf'l ol the Commissioners of Police, Superintendents of Police and 
the CoiTKii.indants of the S. R. P. F. Groups concerned, respectively. 

Distrii ' Administration: The Nasik district which has its head¬ 
quarters ill Nasik is divided into three sub-divisions, viz.. (1) Nasik 
City Division, (2) Nasik Division and (3) Malegaon Division with 
headcu.iIters at Nasik and Malegaon, each in charge of Sub- 
Divisi.ir: l Police Officer. There are 34 regular police stations and 
35 oijl-posls. Out of these 34 police stations, three are City/Town 
Police .Siations, 13 Taluka Police Stations and 18 other police stations. 
The fVrrtied police headquarters at Nasik includes an I. G's. reserve 
of 78 p< licemen. 

Viliai’’! Police: At the village level, the District Police arc helped 
by the ^•il]age police. Under the Bombay Village Police Act (VIII of 
1867'. the control of the village police rests with the District 
MagisUiiie. The District Magistrate may, however, delegate any of bis 
authority to the Superintendent of Police. Each inhabited village has 
a police patil. The police patil is required to collect information 
regaiiling .suspicious strangers and important occurrences in the village 
and vcnii. the information to the police station. He has to keep a strict 
watch £ivei the movements of notorious characters under surveillance 
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of the police. He is required to give information to the police station 
of anj offence committed in the village. When a beat duty policeman 
goes to the village, the police patil has to give him all the information 
he possesses about all events in the village. The police patil :s al.sn 
responsible for maintaining law and order in the village. 

In 1964, the number of the village police including the police patils 
was 1651 in Nasik district. 

Home guards: The Home Guards is a voluntary body organised 
under the Bombay Home Guards Act (III of 1947), and is intended 
to augment the ordinary police force in emergency in relation to the 
protection of persons, security of property and public safety and to 
render such other services to the public as they may be called upon 
to perform. It is especially a civilian body but is neverthele.ss bound 
by discipline of a standard equal to that of Police. The district unit 
of the Home Guards Organisation consists of a Commandant who is 
assisted by several subordinate officers in command of divisions, 
companies, platoons, sections, etc. Appointments of Home Guards are 
made by the District Commandant from amongst the persons who are 
fit and willing to serve as Home Guards, and appointments of officers 
are made after a period of service in the ranks and on consideration 
of the capabilities of the Home Guards concerned. Home Guards arc 
initially trained in lathi, weapons, control of traffic, prohibition and 
excise laws, first aid, mob fighting, guard and escort drill, etc. A Home 
Guard gets powers, privileges and obligations under the Home Guards 
Act and the Rules made thereunder only when called out for duty on 
special occasions. At other times, a Home Guard is on the .same 
footing as an ordinary citizen. When he is called out to aid the police 
he gets duty allowance as admissible. 

The Nasik Home Guards Organisation was started in November 
1947. In 1964, the organisation consisted of District Commandant, 
Staff Officers and 2312 Home Guards (2122 males and 190 females). The 
units were functioning at all the taluka places in the district. 

Village Defence Parties: With a view to providing an opportu¬ 
nity to the villagers to cultivate among themselves and also to 
cultivate towards their villages a sense of civic duty, an organisation 
known as the village Defence Party has been constituted village-wise. 
These ‘ Village Defence Parties ’ are very useful for the defence of 
villages against depredations of dacoits and other types of criminals. 
It is a voluntary organisation of public-spirited and able-bodied 
villagers between the ages of 20 and 50 who enroll themselves as 
members of the parties. 

There is a Joint Village Defence Officer who is from the public and 
works in an honorary capacity. There is also a Joint Assistant Village 
Defence Officer from the public in an honorary capacity for each 
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taluka Iliidcr the Taluka Officers, there is Kotwal for each village 
Defcnn; Party, who is a villager. The Kotwal is in charge of the 
village .Defence Party. The Joint Village Defence Officer and the 
Join \ssislant Village Defence Officer get permanent travelling 
allowaiieo at the rate of Rs 35 and Rs. 22-75 p.m., respectively. The 
Villagj Defence Organisation in the district is subordinate to the 
Sup. rir tcndcnt of Police. 

In o der to encourage the village defence movement, a few selected 
menibeis -are given arms licences and they are expected to- arm 
theriisc ves with such guns as they might be able to procure on their 
own o- vdtli the help of the Superintendent of Police. Members of 
the vil .ige liefence parties are trained together at a convenient place 
with iiich weapons including lathis, as they possess to defend them- 
selv -’s n [he best manner they can under the guidance and leadership 
of I hi- Kotwals. In order that there should be some men who can 
handh.: fire arms in an emergency, the Superintendent of Police 
arr:nif'.:s to impart training in musketry to a few from the village 
defuiv : parties. However, this is only a civilian body of spirited 
vol.iiiioers and they do not enjoy the special privileges enjoyed by 
the Police 


Stn- wi.'th: The strength of the District Police Force which was 
2,0(0 m 1960 increased to 2,262 in 1964. 

1 he composition of the Police Force in 1964 was as follows ; — 

Designation 

Permanent 

Temporary 

Total 

(1) ilup-srintendeni of Police 


1 


1 

(41 deputy S.iperintendent of Police 


2 

1 

3 

( 0 ’cli;.' Inspectors 


5 


5 

(4) iuh-lnspectors 


54 

7 

61 

(S) lend Constables 


351 

101 

452 

(')) ’olicc Constable 


1283 

457 

1740 

Total 


1696 

566 

2262 

The expenditure on the establishment of 

the district for the year 


19( 4 Rs. 43,89,414-28. The ratio of the Police to area and popula¬ 
tion .lorks out to one policeman to 6-89 square km. and 820 persons. 

Rci vtiitment : Recruitment to the cadre of Assistant Superin ■ 
teridfiit of Police, who belongs to the Indian Police Service, is made 
by tli; (jovernment of India on the recommendations of the Union 
Pu il I Service Commission. On their appointment, they are attached 
to ttK National Police Academy, Mount Abu, for training for a period 
of wi;i year and after successful completion of the training they are 
sel l 3 the States concerned for further training. In the State, thej 
probationers are attached to the Police Training College. Nasik. for 
3 mi nths and in districts for practical training for nine monthi 
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before they are appointed to hold independent charges of Sub- 
Divisional Police Officers. An Assistant Superintendent of Police is 
considered eligible for promotion to a senior post in the Indian Police 
Service cadre after his confirmation in the Indian Police Service in the 


vacancy in (he direct recruitment quota. 

Seventy per cent of the total number of appointments on the sanc¬ 
tioned cadre of Deputy Superintendents of Police are filled in by 
promotion from the lower ranks of the District Police Force and the 
remaining 30 per cent by direct recruitment which is made by 
the State Government from candidates recommended by the Maha¬ 
rashtra Public Service Commission. Candidates appointed by direct 
recruitment are attached to the Police Training College, Nasik, for 
training and are kept on probation for a period of two years and 3 
months. During the first two years of their probationary period, they 
are required to pass departmental examinations prescribed by 
Government. 


After their training for one year at the Police Training College they 
are required to undergo military training for 5 weeks and thereafter 
practical training in districts for the remaining period of probation. 
They are considered for promotion to Indian Police Service cadre after 
they put in eight years service as Deputy Superintendent of Police. 

Appointment of Inspectors of Police is made by the Inspector- 
General of Police from amongst the Sub-Inspectors of Police who arc 
found fit for promotion by the Selection Board comprising the 
Inspector-General of Police as a Chairman and Commissioner of 
Police and Deputy Inspectors-General of Police as members. No direct 
recruitment is ordinarily made. 

Recruitment of Sub-Inspectors is made by the Inspector-General of 
Police both by promotion of officers from the lower ranks of the 
District Police Force and by direct recruitment. 50 per cent of the 
vacancies are filled in by direct recruitment. Of the remaining 50 per 
cent, 25 per cent of the vacancies are filled in by departmental 
candidates passing the Police Sub-Inspector’s Course at the Central 
Police Training College, Nasik, and the remaining 25 per cent by 


promotion of officers from lower ranks. 

Candidates for direct recruitment may be either from out-side the 
Police or from the Police department. These candidates are. in the 
first instance, selected for training in the Police Training College. Nasik 
as Police Sub-Inspectors. The selection is made by the 

General of Police, assisted by a c^mittee ‘^^'^^reneral of 
Commissioner of Poflice, Bombay, a Deputy Inspecttor-General of 

Police and the Principal. Police Training College Nasik_ 

The Police constables are recruited directly, and the Head ^ns- 
tablcs, generally from the rank of the Constables, However, to attract 
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better men, recruitment of Head Constables is made directly from 
qualifitid :;an«lidates upto one third of the vacancies. 

Among the total strength of 70 officers and 2192 men of the Nasik 
districi mne was illiterate at the close of the year 1964. 

Arman i?nt . The armament of the Nasik District Police, in 1964 
consist .^d of 14 Thompson Machine Carbines, 412 Rifles of .303 bore, 
718 Wu.skets of .410 bore, 60 Revolvers of .455 bore and .38 bore for 
the US4. (il police and 10 Rifles of .22 bore for imparting training to the 
public III Rifle shooting. Besides these arms, there were 75 Rifles of 
.303 bon; 180 Muskets of .410 bore and 30 Revolvers of .455 bore for 
use of the Home Guards. Ten Head Constables are also trained in the 
working .'f Thomp.son Machine Carbines. A Tear Smoke Squad of 5 
Head tVnstubles and 25 Constables is formed for the district. 

The didrict had a fleet of 20 motor vehicles including one motor 
cycle in 1964. 

In l'J64, the district had two static wireless stations one each at 
Nasik and Malegaon. In addition, there were two static stations at 
Ghoti iiiid Nasik for Traffic Aid Posts and one mobile High Frequency 
Wireless station at Nasik. Further-more, the district had two Very 
High I reiiuency Wireless Stations (with one control and one patrolling 
van) one each at Nasik and Malegaon. There was also the Wireless 
Work she p at Nasik. 

Criii'iv The following statement shows the ainie reported to the 
Na,sik Pc lioj during the year 1964 and preceding four years : - 



1964 


1963 

1962 

1961 

1960 

(a) 

['(iKUizahle cases 8131 


8286 

8261 

7960 

7918 


(el;;iSCJ 1 10 VI) 






(b) 

No i-i:»jgnizablc cases 15088 


12353 

10424 

11749 

14079 

The inipcatant crime reported during the year 1964 and the preced- 

ing font years was as under :— 







1964 

1963 

1962 

1961 

1960 

1. 

Minders and cognizable crime 

42 

52 

51 

58 

61 

2. 

OacaitHs 

15 

18 

11 

11 

21 

3. 

ItoUxiries 

64 

37 

46 

50 

67 

4. 

Ai n mpled murders 

7 

8 

11 

9 

5 

5. 

Hdi :it breaking and thefts .. 

658 

449 

418 

372 

428 

6. 

Thefts and cattle thefts 

938 

758 

765 

761 

805 

7. 

C hinting 

54 

40 

29 

29 

35 

8. 

rteiiiiving stolen property 

1 

2 


2 

6 

9. 

K.ki|s 

47 

37 

33 

32 

71 


1826 


1401 


1364 


1324 


1499 
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The incidence of the reported cognizable crime per thousand popu¬ 
lation of the district during quinquennium 1960-64 was as under : - 


1964 

... 4-38 

1961 

... 4-29 

1963 

... 4-47 

1960 

... 5-.54 

1962 

... 4-45 




Prosecuting staff and Prosecutions: In 1964 there were 11 Police 
Prosecutors of whom one was appointed as senior Police Prosecutor 
in the district. The total number of cases conducted by the Prosecutors 
in 1964 was 4519. The prosecuting Jamadars conduct minor cases. 

Housing: Officers of and below the rank of Police Inspectors arc 
entitled to rent-free quarters. In 1964, out of 70 officers and 2,192 men, 
38 officers and 1418 men were housed in Government quarters and 
the buildings hired by Government. The remaining officers and men 
were staying in private premises. 

During the year 1964 as many as 112 constabulary quarters were 
constructed at Nasik Road. 

Police Welfare: The District Police has its own welfare fund. 

The fund is financed by subscriptions from the members of the Police 
department of the district excepting the clerks and IV Grade .servants. 
Special charity performances are also held in the aid of welfare fund. 

The Police Welfare Fund conducts a dispensary, a maternity home, 
a reading room and a balmandir. It has also provided for a children 

park, a vegetable garden, a flour mill and a stationery shop. It also 

provides scholarships and monetary assistance for purchase of books 
to school going children. It conducts various sports activities for the 
benefit of the police. 

There is a Government mess and canteen at the Police head¬ 

quarters, Nasik. There is also a co-operative credit society for district 
police. 


JAIL DEPARTMENT 

There is a central prison at Na.sik besides, a district prison, 
class III ; and 13 taluka sub-jails. The central prison is located at 
Nasik Road while the district prison, class III, is located in Nasik 
town. The taluka sub-jails are located at Dindori, Igatpuri, Kalwan, 
Chandor, Nandgaon, Niphad, Pimpalgaon, Peint, Surgana, Satana, 
Malegaon, Sinnar and Yeola. 

The central prison at Nasik is mainly meant for confinement of 
habitual prisoners whereas the district prison class III is mainly 
meant for confinement of short term and local under-trial prisoners. 
The .short term prisoners of the district with sentences ranging from 
one week to a month are accommodated in the taluka sub-jails. 
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Or(.;anisation: The Inspector-General of Prisons with h:ad 
quarters iit I*oona exercises, subject to the orders of the State Govern¬ 
ment, geneicil control and superintendence over all prisons and sub¬ 
jails in he State. He is assisted by the Deputy Inspector-General of 
Prisor j,. Suj>erintendent of Jail Industries and the other necessary staff. 

Thi: supsrintendent, Nasik Road Central Prison, is an officer belong¬ 
ing to clans 1 cadre of the State service. He is vested with the 
execujNc rtunagement of the prison in all matters relating to discip¬ 
line, inientiil economy, labour, punishments, etc., subject to the orders 
and uuilioriiy of the Regional Deputy Inspector-General of Prisons. 
Western Ri^gion, Poona, and the Inspector-General of Prisons. The 
Superintimdcnt of the Prison is also assisted by executive, ministerial 
and 1 jL'hnicjil staff. The convict officers (i.c., prisoners promoted to the 
ranks of convict overseers and Night Watchmen under the jail rules), 
assist the jail guards in their executive duties. 

Rtiruitment: The post of the Inspector-General is generally filled 
in by the apixrintment of an officer belonging to the Indian Adminis- 
trati\'e 'iervicc or by promotion from amongst those who are borne 
on the ::adie of the Superintendent of Central Prison. The Superin¬ 
tender t of £i Central Prison is an officer promoted from the ranks 
of Suptrititendents of District Prisons. The seniormost Superinten¬ 
dent of Central Prisons is usually appointed to hold the post of the 
Deputy Knsjjector General after consulting the Public Service Commis¬ 
sion. I lie Superintendents of District Prisons are appointed both by 
direc: ricruitment or by promotion from amongst jailors grade I in 
the J^ro[lcrt^on of 1:2. Jailors in grade I are appointed both by direct 
recniilinent and by departmental promotions in the proportion of 1 : 2. 
The -ar iJkl jtes for direct recruitment to the post of Superintendent of 
a Di lrii.'t Prison and/or jailor grade I must be honours graduates. They 
are i inimended for appointment by the State Public Service Commis¬ 
sion .i diploma in .sociology or penology is considered to be an 
addili' i tl qualification. Appointments to jailors grade 11 arc made 
by (he Inspector-General by promotion of jailors grade III. Appoint- 
mems t -i jailors grade III are also made by the Inspector-General, fif:y 
per t er' of which are filled in by direct recruitment of graduates and other 
fifty 0 - : cent of the appointments are given to suitable departmental 
cam i'lales who have pas.sed the S.S.C. or its equivalent examination. 

Tuiiriny: The Superintendents of Prisons and Jailors receive 
theo! t.-ii.;al a.s well as practical training in Jail Officers’ Training School 
at 'r e ivdti, Poona on a scientific basis in all fields of correctional 
work: \ separate training class of three months’ duration for non- 
com iiMiinried officers has been started at the Jails Officers’ Training 
School to impart practical knowledge of the work which is expected 
of a ja I guard. 
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A Physical Training Instructor visits the jails in the State by rotation 
and imparts training in drill, games and other physical activities both 
to the inmates of the jail and also to the jail guards. 

Guarding Establishment: Part of the guarding establishment is 
armed. This section serves as a reserve guard to reinforce the unarmed 
guards in the immediate charge of prisoners inside the prison or in 
extramural gangs in the event of assault, mutiny, escape or other 
contingent events. It is also available to mount guard over particularly 
dangerous prisoners or prisoners sentenced to death who are 
“ condemned prisoners ”. 

Medical Officer: No medical staff is sanctioned for headquarters 
sub-jails, but the Maharashtra Medical Service Officer in charge of 
the Local Government dispensary or the Medical Officer attached to 
the Zilla Parishad or Municipal dispensary stationed at or nearest to 
the place where the sub-jail is situated is deemed to be the Medical 
Officer of the jail. He receives no extra pay for the jail duty but is 
entitled to an allowance of Rs. 15 or Rs. 20 per month if the daily 
average number of prisoners in the jail exceeds 40 or 80 respectively. 
He has to visit the sub-jails regularly at least twice a week and also 
at such other time as he may be sent for, to attend cases of serious 
illness or to examine newly admitted prisoners. A small stock of 
medicines is always kept in the sub-jail office to treat minor cases of 
illness, etc., and serious cases are transferred to the Local Government 
Dispensary for treatment. 

Classification of the Prisoners: Prisoners are classified as class 
I and class 11 prisoners by the court after taking into consideration 
their status in society and also the nature of the offence committed. 
They are further classified as casuals, habituals, undertrials and 
security or detenus. Besides this, they are also grouped as “ short 
termers, medium termers and long termers Headquarters sub-jails 
are meant for the confinement of short and undertrial prisoners only. 
A jail reform committee was appointed by Government in 1946 and 
in its report published in August 1947 the committee has made 
several recommendiitiors to Government to bring about the reforma¬ 
tion of the prisoners on modern basis and Government accepted many 
of them. 

In recent years many reforms calculated to bring about the reforma¬ 
tion of prisoners, have been introduced. With the abolition of 
Whipping Act, vide Bombay Act No. XXXIX of 1957. flogging as 
a jail punishment is stopped altogether. Punishment involving penal 
diet and gunny clothing has also been abolished. Besides, the rules 
about letters and interviews have been liberalised. 

Jail Canteens: Jail canteens have been opened in central jails 
only, where eatables, drinks, fruits, etc., are available for sale to 
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prisciHcs out of their earnings. The canteen thus serves as an incen¬ 
tive til pri.soncrs to work and earn wages. 

P: otii 5 accruing from canteen transactions are utilised for purchase 
of artii.lcs like radio, books, equipment for stage performances and 
such ai ticle.s to promote welfare of prisoners. 

R’rtisxian of Sentence: Only long termers come within the 
ambii if the rule on remission of sentence. Prisoners confined in the 
main :»isons are granted liberal remissions which are ordinary 
rcraissi.ins. annual good conduct remission, special remission, blood 
doniiLii ti remission, remission for conservancy work and remission 
for phy.sical training. In addition, state remission is awarded by 
Goverrmenl on the occasions of public rejoicing. It is granted uncon- 
ditii nn ly and cannot be forfeited under any circumstances. 

H orn - Work is arranged according to the prisoners health. On 
adniiss on, the prisoner is examined by the Medical Officer who classifies 
him at fit i'or light, medium or hard manual work. Work allotment 
coni i ii U\= is constituted for central and district jails, the members of 
whj .11 iti kc to take into account health conditions of tlie prisoners, their 
aptiiuhe, past experience, etc., and assign suitable work for newly 
adn iiicd prisoners with a sentence of six months and above. Any 
chaiiii.' in the work so allotted to prisoners by the committee has to be 
ellecifil only with the concurrence of the members of the committee. 
No su.il committee is to be appointed for short term prisoners. 

J‘:oi If and Furlough: A prisoner may be released on parole in 
casi; o; serious illness or death of any member of his family or his 
neaixv.i reiative or for any other sufficient cause. The period spent on 
parole is not counted as part of the sentence. If any prisoner is 
found ti> iiave misused or violated parole rules, he is liable to be 
puiiis.T::il. Prisoners with a sentence of one year and above are 
entitled to being released on furlough for a period of two weekiS 
which is counted as a part of the sentence. 

Icuiiitief to Prisoners: Facilities such as, letters and interviews 
anti lil raiy are provided to convicted prisoners at the cost of the Govem- 
meni Besides, legal aid and smoking facilities are also provided. 
Filii ^ are exhibited through the publicity department of the ZUla 
Pai i -.li id. (lanteen facilities are also extended to the prisoners. In order 
to i::ir.y out recreational activities for prisoners, cultural programmes 
sut n us dramatic performances, kalapathak programmes and musical 
projiii airrics are arranged. 

) '(.ni huyat Committee: With a view to train the inmates to live in 
a uu i pi’rative, democratic and disciplined manner and to inculcate 
.1 s.-iist: of responsibility and self reliance among them a panchayat of 
coi > I .c(J prisoners has been organised at the prison. In bigger jails 
a ■ oinmittee of prisoners is selected for each ward by the prisoners 
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themselves, and the Jailor and the Superintendent consult tlie 
committee which is known as “ jail panchayat committee ” in matter 
of discipline and general welfare of prisoners. 

Employment of Prisoners: Employment is provided to the prisoners 
in prison maintenance services, prison farms and prison industries. 
The prison has an agricultural farm admeasuring about 46-518 hectares 
which is under cultivation. Prisoners woric daily on the prison farm. 

Besides agriculture, the prisoners work in various occupations such as 
weaving, carpentry, leather, tailoring, bakery, smithy and chemical 
industry. 

In prison medium term and long term prisoners, so also security 
and undertrial prisoners who volunteer to work, are paid one fifth of 
the wages, which are paid normally for similar work outside provided 
they complete their daily quota of work to the satisfaction of the 
authorities concerned. 

Education: Literacy classes are conducted for those prisoners who 
are ignorant of the three R’s under the supervision of literate convicts 
and paid teachers who are appointed only at some of the main jails 
in the State. Regular annual examinations are held in the jail by the 
Deputy Educational Inspectors. Towards these literacy classes, the Jail 
department receives a grant-in-aid from Education Department of the 
Government. Twenty-five per cent of the grant-in-aid received is given 
to the convict teachers as an encouragement after quarterly examinations 
of the students (prisoners) are held and the remaining portion is utilised 
towards the purchase of books, boards, etc., required for the literacy 
class. Films of educational and reformative values are also exhibited by 
the District or Regional Publicity Officer concerned. 

Board of Visitors: A Board of Visitors composing of official and 
non-official visitors is appointed for the central prison and taluka sub¬ 
jails. There are ordinarily six non-official visitors for the central prison 
of whom three arc members of the Maharashtra Legislature and three 
are nominated by Government including women. There are two non¬ 
official visitors for each sub-jail. The appointment of non-official visitors 
other than members of the Maharashtra Legislature is made for a period 
not exceeding three years. Persons who in the opinion of the Govern¬ 
ment are interested in the prison administration and are likely to take 
interest in the welfare of prisoners both, while they are in prison and 
after their release, are nominated by Government on the Board of visitors 
on the recommendations of the District Magistrate concerned and the 
Inspector-General of Prisons. The Chairman of the Board of Visitors who 
is usually the District Magistrate of the district, arranges for a weekly 
visit to the prison by one of the members of the Board. Quarterly meet¬ 
ings of the Board are iilso convened. Non-ofticial visitors are also allowed 
to visit prison on any day at any time during the day in addition to 
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the wt .’kl>' \isit arranged by the chairman. The Board records in the 
visitorr its observations of the result of the detailed inspection 
of the aih. vVny remark at the quarterly meeting or at the weekly visits 
deserving special and prompt disposal is immediately forwarded by 
the Supe - ulendent to the Inspector-General with such remarks made by 
the viMiorj and the quarterly meeting of visitors are forwarded imme¬ 
diately a; ,er the end of the month by the Superintendent to the Inspector- 
Gencr.d \,ith such remarks as they may desire to offer. 

Ad\\'.i>-y Board: There is one Advisory Board to look after the 
welfar. I li'iig-term prisoners. The cases of long term prisoners are 
initiallr evicwed by the Advisory Board. Deserving prisoners are 
released iire.naturely under the orders of Government by remitting the 
unexpiret {jorlion of their sentences. 

Mon,I LiTturers: In order to raise the moral standard of the inmates 
of the prisons, two moral lecturers have been appointed. They deliver 
lectures c ii moral science to prisoners on Sundays and jail holidays. 

Wei Uir,‘ of Prisoners: In recent years particular attention is given to 
the w.i'k i'i; of the prisoners, and accordingly, some rules are framed 
in thil l . imiiEction. Matters pertaining to the welfare of prisoners are 
attend to by the prison officers as per rules. 

Discii line : Emphasis is laid on the maintenance of good discipline 
in the pr son. I’ositive and constructive discipline is treated as the basic 
foundiiUv a foi: wholesome changes in the attitude of prisoners. 

JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT 

Adraioistnition of Justice*: The District and Sessions Judge is the 
head of 'ae Judicial department in the district. The judiciary is entirely 
sepanui from the executive. The Collector continues to be the District 
Magisir ate and the Deputy Collectors and Mamlatdars are vested with 
magiMi' al [mwers. But those powers are limited to executive cases and 
none .'f hern ever tries any criminal case. The District Magistrate does 
not havi. tii’y admini.strative control over the other magistrates who try 
crimiiia' r ises in the district. This separation of the judiciary from the 
excel!!i\<; wtis brought about in the district in the year 1953. 

The Dislrici: and Sessions Judge is assisted by one Assistant Judge and 
Addii ional JJessions Judge, He has jurisdiction over the entire district 
He b ie. such suits, appeals and applications as may be made over to 
him by he District and .Sessions Judge. 

rh. n Lire t wo Civil Judges (Senior Division) who attend to special civil 
suits II ilu:; whole of the district. They also deal with ordinary work from 
revel n- trl jka of Nasik and 56 villages from Dindori taluka and entire 
rever ;iv mahal of Peint. 

‘ Vaken from the District Census Handbook. Nasik, 1961. 

Vf 
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There are also 17 Civil Judges (Junior Division) and First Class 
Judicial Magistrates with headquarters at different taluka places. They 
deal with civil suits of value of subject-matter below Rs. 10,000. They 
also try criminal cases triable by a First Class Magistrate. 

In addition, there are two First Class Judicial Magistrates who attend 
to criminal work within specified limits. One Special Judicial Magistrate, 
First Class, with headquarters at Nasik Road, attends to criminal work 
arising out of the limits of Railways passing through the district. 

SOCIAL WELFARE DEPARTMENT 
{Correctional AdininistralUm IVini; and Non-Correctiona! H'ini;} 

Social Welfare: Activities: In Maharashtra Slate there arc five 
pieces of social legislation the aim of three of which is to protect children 
and to prevent juvenile adolescents and young adults from becoming 
habitual criminals. They arc the Bombay Children Act, 1948, the Bombay 
Borstal Schools Act, 1929 and the Bombay Probation ol' Offenders Act, 
1938. The remaining two viz., Bombay Prevention of Begging Act. 1959 
and the Bombay Habitual Offenders Act, 1959, deal with prevention of 
crime and treatment of offenders. While the Children Act deals with 
children below 16 years of age, the Borstal Schools Act is mainly applied 
to adolescents between 16 and 21 years of age and the Probation of 
Offenders Act provides for offenders of any age especially those between 
21 and 25 and those who have not committed offences punishable with 
death or transportation for life. The Licensing Act is also being imple¬ 
mented. Under the provision of this Act every social welfare institu¬ 
tion is required to obtain licence to safeguard the interest of children, 
girls, women, etc. 

The Bombay Children Act consolidates all previous laws relating to 
the custody, protection, treatment and rehabilitation of children and 
youthful offenders and also relating to the trial of youthful 
offenders. It also gives protection of four prindpal classes of children : 
viz.. (1) those who arc neglected, destitutes or living in immoral 
surroundings and those in moral danger; (2) uncontrollable children 
who have been reported as such by their parents ; (3) children, 
who have been used for begging and other purposes by mercenary 
persons ; and (4) young delinquents who cither in the company or at the 
instigation of older persons or by themselves have committed offences 
under the various laws of the land. Such children are taken charge 
of either by the police or by officers known as “ Probation Officers ' 
and in most cases are kept in “ Remand Home A Remand Home is 
prirnarily meant as a place where a child can be safely accommodated 
during the period its case is being considered. It is also meant to be 
a centre where a child s character and behaviour can be minutely 
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obsei vsil and its needs fully provided for by proper and careful consider- 
atior ^.fter prolonged inquiries regarding their home conditions and 
antet.cc( nts have been completed, they are placed before special courts 
knov-Ti as Juvenile courts and dealt with according to the provisions of 
the Cliiidren Act. If the home conditions are found to be satisfactory 
and li vihat is needed is only friendly guidance and supervision, then 
the i.'hi ilren are restored to their parents and placed under the 
supervision iif a trained Probation Officer. If the home conditions are 
unwhoie:«ime and uncongenial, the children are committed to institu¬ 
tions known as “ certified schools ” or “ Fit Person Institutions ". A tit 
person institution in relation to the care of any child means any 
associaiMjn or body of individuals whether incorporated or not esta¬ 
blished i or or having for its object the reception or protection of children 
or th: (-revention of cruelty to children and which undertakes to bring 
up o o give facilities for bringing up any child entrusted to its care 
in cimlirmity with the religion of its birth. In the institution the 
childreceive formal education and training according to their 
indiv iduiil aptitudes such as in carpentry, smithy, book binding, 
tailoring, agriculture, poultry farming, gardening, cane work, and 
knitting;, etc. Youthful offenders, when implicated in any offence along 
with adult offenders, have to be tried separately in Juvenile courts. The 
technique entployed in Juvenile courts is entirely different from that in 
other ijrls. Juvenile courts are held in Remand Homes. Penal terms 
such a> ■sentence’ and ‘conviction' are substituted by the term 
‘comnuiment’ and the term ‘punishment’ has been dropped from the 
enact til in describing the treatment to be meted out. The children 
are rcgiided as innocents and victims of circumstances or of the wrcHig 
treatrnei t [(Mceived from adults. 

Adolescent offenders coming under the Borstal Schools Act arc sent 
for d:ti;:ilion and training in the Borstal School at Kolhapur. Factory 
work and agriculture form the two main heads of vocational training. 
Weaving, manufacture of furniture and stationery and smithy are some 
of the ctlict vocational subjects taught in the school. The adolescents sent 
to this .-chool arc given such individual training and formal education 
and -u c* subjected to such disciplinary and moral influences as will be 
condiici're os their reformation. However, boys found to be too incor- 
rigibi; ur unsociable to be kept in the Borstal School are transferred 
to the 1L venile section of the Yeravada prison. Similarly, if the Inspcctor- 
Gcncral of Prisons is of the opinion that any prisoner in the Juvenile 
sectu'n .;a[i be better treated to advantage if he is sent to the Borstal 
Scho )' lij is accordingly transferred. Both Juvenile and adolescents, 
wher i 1 : y fiavc finished a certain pcritxl of residence in the institutions 
to whuli they are sent and have acquired some proficiency in a trade, 
arc i sl'Msodl. under a licence prescribed under the Rules, to live in 
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their homes, or, if they are destitutes in ‘ After Care Hostels ’ (institu¬ 
tions run by non-official agencies), under supervision, and efforts arc 
made to find employment for them. 

Ori’anisation: For the proper enforcement of the legislative enact¬ 
ment mentioned above, machinery both official and non-official, is 
provided. The non-official machinery is provided by the Maharashtra 
State Probation and After Care Association, Poona, with a network 
of affiliated bodies called the District Probation and After Care Associa¬ 
tions. These Associations maintain ‘ Remand Homes ’ and ‘ After Care 
Hostels ’ and also direct probation officers to make enquiries regarding 
the home conditions and antecedents of children and also to supervise 
the young persons released either directly by courts or on licence from 
Certified Schools and the Borstal School, Kolhapur. The official agency 
is the Directorate of Social Welfare (Correctional Administration Wing), 
Poona. 

The Directorate has Divisional Social Welfare Officers in four divisions 
of the State who are assisted by Social Welfare Officers, Chief Officers 
under the Bombay Probation of Offenders Act and Superintendents of 
the Remand Homes, Certified Schools, Beggars Homes, Schools for 
the physically handicapped and institutions under social and moral 
hygiene programme. 

The following institutions are functioning in Nasik and at other 
places in Nasik district under the provisions of the Bombay Children 
Act, 1948 : — 

Sr. No. Name of Institution Capacity 

1 Government Certified School for Girls, Nasik ... 125 

2 Remand Home. Nasik ... ... ... 50 

3 Remand Home, Malegaon ... ... ... 50 

4 Remand Home, Manmad ... ... ... 50 

5 Shishu Vihar, Tapovan, Odha Road, Panchvati. 5 

Nasik-5. 

6 Sant Gadge Maharaj Kushtadhami, Tapovan, Odha 
Road, Panchvati, Nasik. 

7 Anath Mahilashram, Nasik ... ... 25 

8 Manorama Sadan, Manmad ... ... 10 

9 St. Xaviers Vastigriha, Manmad ... ... 20 

The provisions of part V and VI have been made applicable with 
effect from 27th June 1957 to the areas of Nasik city, municipal area 
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and li.' icmnuc limits of Deolali village in Nasik district. Deolali 
cantt area, municipal limits of Bhagur, the area of the Military 

Camj- n:ar vSatpur. Mausari and Nasik Road, area situated within a 
radius o two furlongs from military stations at Igatpuri and Manmad 
in NiisiK district, area of the Manmad town and the whole of Nandgaon 
lalukii iid from 15th May 1959 to Malegaon taluka.* 

Th<r v' are about 175 inmates in all the aforesaid institutions under 
Child i;n Xcc. The voluntary agencies get grant-in-aid of Rs. 25 p.m. 
per tjui : committed child. Children on remand get Rs. 1-25 per day 
for their diet. 

*LiK' irnrid Social Welfare Department, Notification No. BCA-1059/10084-L 

* * * 






CHAPTER 13—OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


B111 DINGS AND COMMUNICATIONS DEPARTMENT 

OrgiinifiatMin: The Buildings and Communications Depart¬ 
ment .11 I lie district level is under the dual control of the State Govern¬ 
ment ;;iKt the Zilla Parishad. The sphere of activities has been divided 
into twi' sectors. All the works regarding the major district roads and 
the r iiiijs of the lower order, all buildings required by Animal 
Husbandly department and by all other departments at the tuluka 
level, all constructional activities under the block development schemes 
and all ilie works relating to tanks which will irrigate less than 101-171 
heciari.-> 2S0‘ acres) of land are in-charge of the Zilla Parishad. while 
all thi; loiku relating to highways and the buildings required for the 
admin 'iriilive departments in the State sector such as judicial depart¬ 
ment. 1’ lice, department, etc., are entrusted to the department in the 
State ^c. tor 

Cliii i luv-'iiicrr and other Fmu tkmaries: The Chief Engineer who 
is. als) I ho .loint Secretary to the Government is the head of the 
deparunffii at the State level. Under the Chief Engineer are the 
Super iiu-iidiiia Engineers of the Buildings and Communications circles 
and 1 lci.lri(;:il Engineer to the Government. Each circle comprising 
five 01 ii'Oic. divisions is controlled by a Superintending Engineer. The 
divisions .in; in-charge of Executive Engineers and sub-divisions 
in-cha rg.- M' Assistant Engineers or Deputy Engineers. The sub-divisions 
are furilior divided into sections each in charge of an overseer. 

Snf!tr rU-ndin‘^Fni<ineer: The Superintending Engineer is respon¬ 
sible fv I the administration and general professional control over 
publit v rks in charge of the department. He has to inspect the stale 
of va-to is works within his circle and to satisfy himself that the 
syster f iiumagement prevailing is eflicient and economical. He is 
required t i a.sccrtain the efficiency of subordinate officers and petty 
establishinofits and to report whether the stall' employed in each 
divisii 'll is actually necessary or adequate for the management. The 
Superinu ndi ng Engineer is empowered to transfer and post Deputy 
Engiiii- ri and overseers within his circles in the interest of adminis¬ 
tration However; Executive Engineers of divisions arc consulted 
before p<)sting these officers to particular sub-divisional charges under 
their > i nil. It is also the duly of the Superintending Engineer to recom¬ 
mend n-iiovals or transfers of Executive Engineers from his own circle. 
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The Execulive Engineer is in-chargc of the Nasik division which 
comes under the Nasik circle, Nasik. The Buildings and Communi¬ 
cations department in the district is divided into four sub-divisions, 
viz.. Nasik South sub-division, Nasik ; Malegaon sub-division. 
Malegaon ; Bridges sub-divi.sion, Nasik ; and Mechanical sub-division, 
Nasik. 

The mechanical sub-division looks after the machinery and water- 
laps. in all the five divisions under Nasik circle, though it is attached 
to Nasik division. All these four sub-divisions are under the control 
of the Executive Engineer, Nasik Division. The division is meant 
mainly for maintenance and construction of roads and buildings. 

The Executive Engineer is responsible for the execution and 
management of all the works which come under his jurisdiction in 
the State sector. He has also to work as the ex-officio professional 
adviser to all the departments of the Government within his jurisdiction. 

In the district sector, the Parishad Executive Engineer is over-all 
in-cliarge of all the works of the Zilla Parishad and he is the head of 
the works department of the Zilla Parishad and acts as a secretary to 
the works committee of the Parishad. In this behalf he is subordinate 
to the Chief Executive Officer of the Zilla Parishad. But as far as 
technical matters are concerned his advice prevails. He is of the 
rank of the Executive Engineer with five or six Deputy Engineers 
under him. 

Up to March 31st 1965, the total road length in Nasik division was 
826 849 km. (513-89 miles). Of this. National highways admeasured 
242-975 km. (151-01 miles). State highways 509-055 km. (316-38 mile.s) 
and major district roads 74-818 km. (46 50 miles). The remaining roads, 
viz., major district roads, other district roads and village roads have 
been transferred to the Zilla Parishad sector. 

The jurisdiction of the electrical circle, in charge of the Electrical 
Engineer to the Government, Buildings and Communications deparLinent 
extends over the whole State. 

Fum tiom: He is responsible tor the execution and maintenance 
of electrical installation works in Government buildings. He has to 
carry out advi.sory. administrative and executive duties pertaining to 
the generation and use of electricity and administration of Indian 
Electricity Act, 1910, Indian Electricity rules, 1956, and the Electricity 
Duty Act, 1963. 

The electrical circle has been bifurcated into two wings, viz.., the 
executive wing and the inspection wing at the divisional level. For 
the executive wing of thi.s circle, there are four electrical divisions, 
each in charge of an Executive Engineer. Of these four divisions, one 
division has its headquarters at Aurangabad. 

Each division has got sub-divisions under the charge of Deputy 
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Engiii^.--.s, The Nasik district is under the jurisdiction of the Deputy 
Engiiu.-.-- elTCtrical sub-division. Nasik. which comes under the control 
of ih/ lisccutive Engineer, Aurangabad Electrical Division. Aurangabad. 


IRRIG.ATION AND POWER DEPARTMENT 

On^ar isatiim; The Irrigation and Power department deals with 
the i.omtniction and the maintenance of major, medium and minor 
irrigiuhvi works, hydro-electric projects, and water supply and 
drair.igi works. 

Til epiMincnt is headed by the Secretary to the Government who 
is a->is,ed by Chief Engineers in-charge of major and medium 
irrigLiiio'i projects and water supply and development schemes and 
the [) lector of Minor Irrigation in-charge of minor irrigation 
proje.i- in the State. 

Tfie Superintending Engineer who is responsible to the Chief 
Engiii.-.*' and the Director of Minor irrigation for the works in their 
respt.i ' e spheres, is placed in charge of a circle normally consisting 
of fi ii- to live divisions. The Division is headed by the Executive 
Engine:'. Each division normally comprises four to Five sub-divisions. 
The >ul -divM'iion is placed la charge of a sub-divisional officer, and 
is di' itl. ij further into four to five sections each to be in-charge of an 
over.iu'i. A .section is generally formed for maintenance of about 
2023 Ih I hectares (5,000 acres) of irrigated land or where capital 
expe iiJinjrs; of one to two lakhs of rupees is involved. 

Engineer: The Superintending Engineer, Deccan 
Irrigaiioii C‘on.slruclion Circle (1). Nasik and the Superintending 
Engine,: -, l>cccan Irrigation Circle (N), Nasik arc in-charge of major, 
medi ini and minor irrigation works in Nasik district. The Superin¬ 
tending Engineer. Bombay Public Health Circle, Bombay, is in-charge 
of w.iie ijpply. drainage and public health schemes. The Irrigation 
Proje.'L. Investigation Circle, Poona, deals with the survey and investi¬ 
gation and preparation of reports of major and medium irrigation in 
western Maharashtra including those in Nasik district. It also handles 
the preblcrn. of civil and public health engineering. 

Ot/vc. o! Officery: A Superintending Engineer is in-charge of 
a ciri.l^ A circle is further divided into divisions and the Executive 
Engiiiei:' is in-charge of a division. The divisions arc further divided 
into Mini-divisions which are under Deputy Engineers or Assistant 
Engine,; s, Superintending Engineer and Executive Engineer arc from 
class 1 services of Maharashtra .Services of Engineers. The Deputy 
Engi ic.;- belongs to class IT services of Maharashtra Services of Engi¬ 
neer 1 tie /V'vsistanl Engineer however, belongs to class I services of 
Mahe.n.'Iiiia Services of Engineers though he holds a charge of 
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sub-division under division. The sub-divisions arc further divided into 
sections, each in-charge of an overseer. The overseers are responsible to 
the Deputy Engineer and the Deputy Engineer to the Executive Engineer 
and the Executive Engineer to the Superintending Engineer. The 
Superintending Engineer is responsible to the Chief Engineer who is 
also the .loint Secretary to Government. 

The description and various other details of these projects are given 
in the Chapter on Agriculture and Irrigation. 

Ginta Project: For construction of Girna Project (with storage 
dam in Nasik district and commanded area in Jalgaon district) three 
construction divisions have been functioning. 

Girna Dam Division: This division is entrusted with the consiruc- 
tion of Girna Dam across river Girna and the near about village, 
Panzan. The divisional headquarters at Nandgaon (Taluka place) 16 
miles from dam site controls the following sub-divisions : — 

(i) Girna Dam ‘ A ’ sub-division. 

(lY) Girna Dam ‘ B ’ sub-division. 

(hV) Girna Dam Land acqui.sition sub-division. 

(iv) Girna Dam buildings and stores sub-division. 

(v) Ginia Dam quality control sub-division. 

These sub-divisions execute the work of construction of Girna Dam. 
The work of construction of Jamdu weir is entrusted to five Girna 
canal sub-divisions and that of Dahigaon weir to another such five 
canal sub-divisions. 

Darna Project: The project was completed in 191.5-16. It envi¬ 
saged the construction of a gravity dam across river Darna, about 15 
miles south of Nasik town. At 47 miles below the dam is a pick-upi- 
weir at Nandur-Madhameshwar from which two canals, viz.., Godavari 
Left bank canal and Gixlavari right bank canal take ofl. 

Chaiikupnr Project: The project was completed in the year 1911 
at a cost of Rs. 17,69,596. It envisaged the construction of a dam across 
the river Girna. About 23 miles below the dam is a pick-up-weir at 
Thengonda (Taluka Baglan) from which two canals, viz.., Girna left bank 
canal and Girna right bank canal take off. 

Gtnvzapur Project — Stas;c J : The project is 9 miles away from Nasik. 
It envisaged construction of an earthen dam across the river Godavari 
which was completed in 1954. 

Wafihad Project: The project was completed in 1911. It mainly 
envisaged the construction of an earthen dam on Kolwan river near 
Waghad abtiut 21 miles north of .Nasik. The dam has got three pick¬ 
up-weirs and from each weir a canal takes off. 

Medium irriization Projects: In Nasik district there are three 
medium irrigation projects', viz., Gangapur project .stage 11, Mosam 

‘ The iletails of these projects are given in (. hispier 4 of (his volume. 
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River C^ini il •sjslem and Daraswadi project, out of which the second 
is practucal y completed, the hrst is nearing completion and the third 
is recently staricd. 

Besid;.*.. there arc live major irrigation works in the division. They 
are (i) I'ai - al uink in Malegaon taJuka, (it) Khirdisathe tank in Ycola 
taluka, (if I Zadi tank on Suki nalla in Malegaon, (/V) the Girna right 
bank ciinLil and (v) Khaduk Ozar tank. Their details in brief arc given 
in the ( ha ncr on Agriculture and Irrigation. The maintenance of these 
works IS lin ii; by the Nasik division. 

In aoiliiior there arc 28 find cla.s.s and 5 1st class old irrigation 
handhuni:: under this division for maintenance. They are—■ 

Jsr bivid/iaras on Girna River: 

B. b iv 2^1. 268, 280, 281, 289 

find (I os Uotuiharus : 

ta) h'tiMk irrigation Sub-Division. 

Taluk a Na.sik B. No. 36. 

Taluca Sinnar B. No. 77. 79. 82. 92, 93. 

Tahu.i Difidori B. No. 110, 116. 

Tah ka Niphad B. No. 130. 134, 139, 143. 

Taltkii (Tiandor—16.3. 

(b) VfIM ,!,'£?<■;/I Irrigation Sub-Division : 

Taluki; Bi.ijlan B. No. 217, 218. 2.30. 232, 234, 238. 242, 245. 

Taluka Miilegaon B. No. 247. 248. 252. 253, 254, 260. 

Taluka Kalwan—293. 

The M 1 baiiidharas as below were taken up and completed during 
the 111 I ive Tear Plan : — 

(1) Bill dimr.i at Bhokate irrigates 500 acres. 

(2) Baiidhura at Bhadgaon irrigates 400 acres. 

(.3) Bi iidhaia at Mirgaon, Taluka Sinnar irrigates 400 acres. 

(4) B. iidha.a at Bangaon, Taluka Nandgaon. irrigiiles 400 acre<. 

(5) Bandhara at Neurgaon in Taluka Yeola. irrigates 400 acres. 

(6) R,;nlhjiia at Verule. Taluka Kalwan. irrigates .300 acres. 

There are about 15 works which are investigated by the Nasik 

Irrigam [ disision and there are abtnil 5 works, viz... .lakbu Tank in 
Chando Iwlijka. Konambe in Sinnar taluka and Dhambe in Charidor 
taluk., l.'koit.'ie in Baglan taluka, for which plans and esiimales are 
proposer , 

/rr'cr /ior; i^rojects Investigation Division, Nasik : This division has 
three u .i-di visions in Nasik District. They are : (aj Irrigation Projects 
invesag. tioii Division I, Nasik, (b) Irrigation Projects Invc.stigation Divi¬ 
sion II. ''hoik and (c) Irrigation Projects Bivestigation Division III, Nasik. 

Tf .: lalloviing projects are under investigation in this di.stricl - 

Ma jioi storage at existing Nandur-Madhameshwar weir with addi- 
tionxil ihree storages on nalla Waki. Bham and Aundh. 
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Medium: 

1. Storage on river Karwa near Ninavi. 

2. Storage on Aram river near Kclzar. 

3. Storage on Alandi river near Sakute-Wadi (Varagaon). 

4. Storage on Mahalungi river near Bhojapur. 

5. Storage on Mosam river near Ambasan. 

6. Storage on Markandya nalla near Otur. 

7. Storage on Deo river near Konambe. 

Schemes io Nasik District : Water Supply and DrainaQt’:: The 
following statement shows the water supply and draina,ge schemes that 
have been completed and th;it are under progress in Nasik district : - 


Names of Schemes 

(1) 

Estimated cost 
(In Rupees) 

(2) 

Remarks 

(3) 

Improvements to Nasik Water Supply, 

Stage 1 

4,05,200 N 
5,16,096 G 

The sehemc is completed. 

Sinnar Water Supply Scheme 

6,18,050 N 
7,09,542 G 

Do. 

Improvements to Nasik Water Supply 

10,10,442 N 

The scheme is partly. 

Scheme, Stage til Part f. 

11,88,918 G 

completed. 

The Maltfgaon Water Supply Scheme 

13,51,350 N 
15,29,756 C 

The scheme is completed. 

Nasik Drainage Scheme 

23,36,136 N 
29,84,646 G 

The scheme is in progress 

Panchavati Water Supply Scheme 

4.07,600 N 
4,68,750 G 

The scheme is completed. 

Improvements to Nasik Distillery Water 
Supply Scheme. 

19,87,600 N 
25,24,030 G 

Do. 

Water Supply to Trimbak Road Area at 
Nasik City. 

89,400 N 
1,14.432 G 


Emergency Water Supply Scheme to Nasik 
Roud, Deolali Municipal Area 

55,925 N 
60,645 G 

The scheme is completed- 

Emergency Water Supply Scheme for Yeola 

1,82,747 N 
2.09,600 G 

The work is completed. 

Panchavati Water Supply Additional distri¬ 
bution. 

1.93,393 N 
1.18,869 G 

Do. 

Emergency Water Supply for Manmad, 

Part A. 

1,26,650 N 
1.45.224 G 

Do. 

Do. Part B 

96,220 N 
1,05,842 G 

Do. 

Providing Water Supply and Draina^ 
arrangements at Trimbak and at the 
places Mahirawan and Pimpalgaon during 
Sinhasta Fair. 

1,00,000 N 
1,19,000 G 

Do. 
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Names of Schemes 


Estimated cost 
CIn Rupees) 


Remarks 



Providing Wia Supply and Sanitary 
arrangenieni-i at Nasik during Sinhasta 
Fair. 

Otur Watei' S j ^r'ly Scheme .. 

Igatpuri Wate r Seiaply Scheme 

Improvement o Nasik Water Supply 
Scheme (pr tvidiiig additional porous 
pipe gallery and one 240 B. H. P. Oil 
engine scat ,ind pump, etc.) in increased 
Water Siipiiy to Nasik city. 

Nasik Road-T)!*'lidi Water Supply Scheme 

Bhagur Wale Supply Scheme 

ImprovemiJits to Nasik Water Supply 
Scheme CPi i ificaiitm works). 

Sinnar Wiiut' Suppily Scheme additional 
wells am. f f!'- 

Providing NVater Supply and drainage 
arrangeniciiiii ic Nasik 

Malegaon ^V. ter Supply for Camp area 
laying p.ncn s pipe gallery and 3 Nos. of 
Inspectkin 't'ells. 

Ghoti Waini Sujiply Scheme .. 

Manmad il ;r Suitply Scheme 

Ycola Wa1 uoply Scheme .. 


1,14,500 N The work is completed. 
1,36,255 G 

25,700 N The scheme is handed 
27,250 G over to local body for its 
maintenance. 

10,89,225 N The scheme is in progress. 
12,45,712 G 

1,88,480 N The scheme is completed. 
2,13,712 G 


1,64,754 N The scheme is partly com- 
1,89,143 G pletcd. 

1,06,580 N The scheme is sanctioned. 
11,22,540 G 

32,77,911 N The scheme is sanctioned, 
37.36,623 G 

16,900 N The scheme is completed. 
19,910 G 

60,300 N The scheme is in progress. 
70.460 G 

40,600 N The scheme is in progress. 
47,850 G 

1,93,300 N The scheme is transferred 
2,21,400 G to Zilla Parishad, Nasik. 
45,09,000 N The scheme is in progress. 
50,86,tX)0 G 

20,00,000 N Do. 

22,87,800 G 


-Net cost. 


G—Gross cost. 


To in:..n.t!;t: all these works, following sub-divisions are under the 
Public I-1 '.mI :b XVork.s Division, Nasik and Defence, Water Supply and 
Drainage I' vision, Nasik : — 

(0 N.iiik District Sanitary sub-divisi(3n, Nasik, 

(/■/■) Nudk City Sanitary sub-division, Nasik, 

(til) PtilsliL Health ConstructiOT sub-division, Igatpuri. 

Thc'c tluce sub-divisions are under the Executive Engineer, 
Public 1 lea!tli Works Division, Nasik. 

(/v) P iblic Health Construction sub-division, Mamnad. This 
division under the control of the Executive Engineer, Defence 
Water Sj|>i>ly and Drainage Division. Nasik. 
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MaharasUia Eagioeeriag Research Institute, Nasik *: The decision 
to create a Central Engineering Research Institute in the erstwhile 
Bombay State was taken by the then Government of Bombay in 1959, 
Thus the institute was first opened at Bombay on 1st April 1959 and 
later on shifted to its permanent headquarters at Nasik in October 
1959. It came to be known by its present name ‘ Maharashtra 
Engineering Research Institute ’ on the bifurcation of the Bombay State 
in 1960 while the Baroda Branch of the Chief Engineer Research 
Institute became an independent Research Institute for the State 
of Gujarat. 

Soil Survev Or/^anisation: The office of the Soil Survey Officer-in¬ 
charge of the Soil Survey Organisation, was opened on 5th January 
1959 at Poona. The organisation was initially under the administrative 
control of a Superintending Engineer. 

With the increased load of work and expanded activity, the set-up 
Oi Soil Survey Organisation was revised and a new post of Deputy 
Director for Soil Survey organisation was created to whom are attached 
two divisioTLS headed by Soil Survey Officers one at Poona and other 
at Nagpur. The Nagpur division has five sub-divisions one each at 
Aurangabad, Nagpur, Bhandara and Basmathnagar and Jalgaon. The 
office of the Deputy Director is located at Poona. 

Structural set-up: The Director, Maharashtra Engineering Research 
Institute is in-charge of the organisation. He is assisted by the Deputy 
Director, Soil Survey Organisation in execution of soil surveys. (TTtis 
jwst is equivalent to a post of senior Executive Engineer.) The soil 
Survey Officers equivalent to Executive Engineer are in-charge of Soil 
Survey division. The sub-divisions are under the Deputy Soil Survey 
Officers. They are further assisted by overseer, soil classifier, research 
assistants, senior and junior survey assistants, etc. 

The Deputy Director and Soil Survey officers belong to Maharashtra 
State Engineering Service class I and the Deputy Soil Suivey Officers 
to the Maharashtra State Engineering Service class II. 

Functions: The function of the Soil Survey organisation is to deter¬ 
mine agro-irrigational and agro-economic potential of surface and 
sub-soils in the irrigation command of the projects. Following are the 
normal types of surveys and tests carried out: — 

(1) Surveying and marking the areas of barren, rocky and cut-up 
lands as well as forest and pasture lands ; 

(2) Deterrnining the classification of soils from their drainability ; 

(3) Studying existing patterns and suggest suitable ones for the 
areas to be brought under irrigation ; 

(4) Observation of underground water table ; 

• The deUils of the Institute are given in Chapter 15 of the volume. 
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(5t (Ilollection of relevant data on allied aspects such as rainfall 

au«; it niperature records ; 

The unit has so far surveyed the area for over 23 projects and has 
coveted approximately 4,000 square miles. 

AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT 

Orj^aiiNaKna : With the formation of the Zilla Parishad, Agriculture 
depar.iiu'.nl, like many others was divided into two sectors, viz.-. State 
and (lisfict. Whereas the schemes such as 'town compost, sugarcane 
devcli ipinerit, cotton extension, taluka seed farms, experimental and 
research famis. soil conservation and gram sevak training centre have 
been retained under the State sector, those such as kharif and rabi 
camp:iigi s. fiaddy pilot scheme, horticultural development, construction 
of taJiiku godowns, air compressor and blasting and tractor ploughing, 
rural ci impost, fertiliser distribution, plant protection and appliances 
on 5fi per cent subsidy, green manuring, intensive cultivation of food 
crops md pulses, multiplication, distribution and stocking of seed, 
vcgetabl? cultivation and distribution of cement, iron and steel have 
been itaiisferred to the Zilla Parishad. 

The cli partinenl in the State sector at the State level is headed by 
the D rec tor of Agriculture. Maharashtra State. Poona. The Superin¬ 
tending ^.gncultural Officer, Bombtiy division. Na.sik i.s in-chargc of the 
six di.slric Ls c-f the division, viz... Nasik, Dhulia, Jalgacm. Thana. Kolaba 
and Raii .iig»ri. He works under the direct control of the Director of 
Agriculture who is assisted by an Additional Director of Agriculture 
and five .loiut Directors, one each for administration and accounts, 
extension work, soil conservation and agricultural engineering, research 
and ecluci.tioii, and horticulture. 

The Su|x:rin tending Agricultural Officer who controls the agricultural 
activities in the State sector of his division gives technical guidance 
beside' inspec:ting the progress of the work done in agricultural develop¬ 
ment .schtimes falling in the district sector in his division. Other State 
sector specialists in agriculture also guide the activities in the various 
fields i)t agriculture undertaken by the Zilla Parishad. 

The oil a: of the Superintending Agricultural Officer, consists of four 
branchij?. i'iz, i^atablishment. accounts and two technical branche.*., one 
to look: litjr the work of extension, research and education and the 
other to I lok after soil conservation and agricultural engineering Each 
of the leo ajiical branches are controlled by a Deputy Director of Agri¬ 
culture Bt:.side.s the Deputy Directors, the Super intending Agricultural 
Officer 1 ^ ii,s.sisted by a few class II officers and other subordinate staff 
in the t'arious fields of activities. 

Aghi.d,.mi( Schemes under State Sector: In what follows is given 
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a brief account of the schemes that are controlled by the State sector in 
Nasik district. 

Soil Conservation Training Institute: The soil conservation train¬ 
ing institute was set up in February 1963 with a view to training candi¬ 
dates in soil conservation work, to be finally appointed as Assistant 
Agricultural Officers in the soil conservation section. The training period 
is spread over six months, and thus far the institute has succeeded in 
training 498 candidates well versed in soil conservation work. The insti¬ 
tute is headed by a principal belonging to class II cadre of the Maha¬ 
rashtra Agriculture Service. He is assisted by five instructors and ten 
demonstrators. The institute is under the direct control of the Superin¬ 
tending Agricultural Officer of the Bombay division, Nasik. 

Agricultural Research Station, Niphad: The Agricultural Research 
Station, Niphad managed by a wheat specialist, conducts research in 
wheat crop which includes raising and propagating rust resistant and 
pest resistant varieties of seeds. Be-sides, it also conducts agronomic 
and manurial trials. Research work on crops like onion and gram is 
also undertaken here. The wheat specialist is assisted by four class I 
officers, viZ; Pathologist, Physiologist, Agronomist, and Mycologist 
and two class II officers, viz., the Onion Research Officer and the 
Plant Breeder. 

Grape Research Station, Pimpalgaon Baswant; The Grape Research 
Station at Pimpalgaon-Baswant started functioning from November 1964. 
Its object is to assist the grape cultivators in solving the problems faced 
in grape cultivation by conducting research, and thus help them not only 
to expand the area under grape vine but also to stabilize the vine planta¬ 
tion. This research station is controlled by one Assistant Horticulturist, 
who belongs to the Maharashtra Agriculture Service, class II. He is 
assisted by one Agricultural Officer. The research station is under the 
direct control of the Superintending Agricultural Officer, Bombay 
division, Nasik. 

Agricultural Research Station, Vadner Bhairao ; This agricultural 
research station, located at Vadner Bhairao in Niphad talukii has been 
entrusted with the task of controlling newatodes on betelvine. The 
scheme was started in February 1958 and since then valuable work 
has been done in the control of this pest. It is controlled by the Assist¬ 
ant Plant Pathologist, a class II officer belonging to the Maharashtra 
Agriculture Service. He is assisted by an Agricultural Supei'visor. 

Agricultural Research Station, Igatpuri: The Agricultural Research 
Station at Igatpuri forms a part of the larger scheme unc'.crtakcn for 
conducting research and extension work in paddy cultivation in the 
State. The object of the scheme is to carry out plant breeding, agrono¬ 
mical. biochemical, physiological and entomological research in rice. 
This work is conducted at different research stations in different 
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agroni >fTii[: omditions. The improvement of rice crop under all these 
aspeoi' i i CEirried out at the main rice research station at Karjat ih 
Kolabii t ii trict and only breeding and agronomic work is carried out 
at the reviaiTch station at Igatpuri. This station is under the charge of 
an Aj-nciiltural Officer who is assisted by two Agricultural Assistants. 

Affr't . i'nirui Research Station, Lakhamapur: The Agricultural 
Reseait 'i Siuuon, Lakhamapur, Satana taluka, has two sections, one for 
model «'j;ronotnic experiments and the other for the establishment of 
Gove: rsireru sugarcane research sub-station. 

(,:) limler the first of these schemes different manurial experiments 
plar iK'.1 tiy the Council of Agricultural and Scientific Research. New 
Deliii , ir c' conducted. This scheme is under charge of an Agricultural 
Officer who is assisted by an Agricultural Assistant. It is under the 
dir;cl control of the Superintending Agricultural Officer, Bombay 
IhvisiiiD, Nasik. 

(lO iriie Government sugarcane research sub-station scheme is 
umiu the charge of an Agricultural Supervisor who is assisted by an 
Agrici lltiral Assistant. The main object of the scheme is to test the 
results of important experiments on different types of soils under 
diflinnl climatic conditions before they are recommended to cane 
plaiiiv s, 

Fertiii ’.er and Varietal Trial Scheme: The object of this scheme is 
to cosvdicr lortilizer and varietal trials on major crops of each of the 
distri'.:!.' The scheme is implemented in all the six districts of the 
Boml :; division. One Agricultural Supervisor and nine Agricultural 
Assistai 1 s in Nasik district are working on this scheme. The head- 
quart'. t' ,if rJic: Agricultural Supervisor is at Nasik and those of the Agri- 
cultunl \s<iislants are situated at suitable places all over the disirict. 

Comj!Vi Development Scheme: The scheme for development of 
local m iii.ii ial resources in the district is under the charge of a Compost 
Jnspt; ■ i»'h{) al:so act.s as an Agricultural Supervisor. There are six- 

leen i m enures producing town compost in the district. The targets 


set i 'd i!ic 

achievements made during the last 

four years are as 

undei 

- 


'i'I' 

Target (in Ions) 

Achievements (in tons) 

3 ('1 IC. 

20,000 

20,606 

t'K'-.’. (W 

20,000 

21,506 

1 '6;i w 

30,000 

26,843 

(cs 

28,000 

25,714 

To ’irk'.i Se 

ed Multiplication Farms: Under the 

scheme for seed 


mult: rlicaticHi. fourteen taluka seed farms have been established in the 
dii'.tr'• ' The object of the scheme is to produce seeds of improved 
strains 'if different varieties and distribute them to the cultivators so 
as tc '. M iH: them to bring more and more areas under improved seeda 
Vf 4<.i!—46 
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The taluka seed farms arc under charn of Agricultural Supen isors or 
A^icultiiral A^i^tahts depending upon the aVea of the farm. Some 
of the firms also have an'AgriculturVl Assistant in addition* to' the 
Agricultural SujJefvisors. Under this sicfJeme'tlidlfe afe ten A^cultufal 
Supervisors and an'equal dumber‘of A^cultural Aisistahte in Nasik 
district. The Work of tkluka seed farms is super'vi.scd'liy an "AgrlculVural 
Officer. Ht! cotoes undef' the conlrol' of ttife Divi'SiOrikl Soil Uonserva- 
tiotn Officer. Nisik. All residuary'activities i.e ,' A^cultural develop¬ 
ment and the experimental work in the district are’under the Admidis' 
trative control of the Divisional Soil CortMrvation Officer, Na.si.k, 
Suf’orca/ie Development Scheme’:' The object of the scheme is lo 
stabilise the promising varieties of sugarcane, to control the pests 
and diseases of various types affecting the crops and to increase the 
yield. There are one Agricultural Supervisor and' two Agricultural 
Assistants attached to this scheme, with headquarters at Malcgaon. 
Every year 13.000 to 18,000 acres of land is to be covered under the 
sugarcane development scheme. Yearwise figures of acreaae covered 
arc shown below ; — 


Year 

Area covered 


Acres 

• r- - • 

Hectares 

-......- --- _ . 

•r~' ■ ■ ■ 

— 

• ^ .. 


7,296 


2,9525.59 

1961-62 

13,000 


5,260 915 

1962^53 

14.000 


5,265-604 

1963-64 

15,000 


6,070-290 

1964-65 

I6,0b0 


6.474-976 


Cotton Development Scheme: The Assistant Cotton Development 
Officer with headquarters at Malegaon, is a class II officer of co-ordi¬ 
nated cotton development scheme (yirnar cotton) arid intensive cultiva¬ 
tion of Deviraj cotton in Maharashtra State. So far as Nasik and 
Dhulia districts are concerned the cotton development .scheme is super- 
vi.sed by one Agricultural Officer with headquarters at Satana, district 
Nasik. In all there are thirteen Agricultural Assistants under the inten¬ 
sive cultivation of Deviraj cotton scheme and forty Agricultural Assi.st- 
ants under the co-ordinated cotton development scheme, lii 1964-65 
as against the target of 13.354-638 hectares (33.000 acres), only 4.204 687 
hectares (10,390 acres) couiq be covered. 

Oil Seeds Development Scheme; The implementation of the integ¬ 
rated oilseeds development scheme in the districts of Nasik. Dhulia 
and Jalgaon is looked after by an Assistant Oil-seeds Extension Officer, 
Nasik. He has under him four Agricultural Supervisors and sixteen 
Agricultural Assistants, out of whom one Agricultural Supervisor and 
four Agricultural Assistants arc working in Nasik district. The Assist- 
arit Oil-.seeds Extension Officer, Nasik. is under the direct control ut 
the Superintending Agricultural Officer. Bombay division. Nasik. 
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This scliemt started functioning from September 1963 and the targets 
set ani:l ihose achiev^ are as shown below ; 



Distribution of 
improved seeds 

Improved agro- 
ndmic practices 
and seed 
treatment 

tntensive 
ctiftfvation, 
fertilizer and 
protectidn 
measures 

Major, medium 
and minor 
irrigation 


1* A* 

T 

A 

T A 

T 

A 

1963-64 


58,520 

16,064 

20,675 22,786 

24,105 

370 

1964-63 

21,740 22 

89,300 

71,294 

39,750 39,993 

5,435 

4,057 









Castor planting 

.Soil conservation of 

Diversion of bajri 


on bunds 

groundnuLs area 




T 

A 

T 

A 

T 

A 

1963-64 

6.226 

4,820 

45,718 


50,000 

2,560 

1964-6.' 

6,386 

10,490 

11,026 

19,550 

14.000 

14,167 


T—Target. A—Achievement. Figures are in acres. 


Prototy ve Package Programme for the command areas of the Gangapur 
Projec . T'hic object of this scheme being the utilization of the poteU' 
tial urtliv the command of Gangapur Irrigation Project, the following 
works lure Iwen undertaken : — 

( I) I;veiling of land and construction of field channels to enable 
the cultivators to use in full, the available waters under the command 
of tlargapur project; 

P) Und development work including levelling and bunding provi* 
sion ol crop structure, pipe outlets, etc. ; and 

( M itiiroduction of graded methods of irrigation for economic and 
projier use of irrigation water and evolution of standard cropping 
pali jrn, use of improved seeds, manures, implements, etc. 

At :3r;>ent, one Sub-DivisiOnal Soil Con^rvation Officer, of the class 
11 cadre ;if Maharashtra Agriculture Service is in charge of this scheme. 
He is a.s.sistwl by five Agricultural Officers, five Agricultural Supervisors 
and t'lventy-sis. Agricultural Assistants. 

Thi.- work done under this scheme durinE the vear 1964-6S was as 
under - - 

/<» rea Surveyed channels Area brought under the 

__. _dug_ command of irrigation 

18,1119 acres ... ... 20,505 600 acres. 

Th;: .m heme for establishment of Trial-cum<Demonstratioa Farm in 
the ai'ca under command of Gangapur Project was initiated in June 
1964 me an Agricultural Officer, was put in charge of it. He is assisted 
by one Agricultural Supervisor and two Agricultural Assistants. The 
object I tlie scheme is to encourage and guide the cultivators, in 
utilizing the canal waters to the maximum possible limits. 

Vf j<ii; - 
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Land Utilisation Survey Scheme: Under the scheme for survey and 
categorisation of cultivable waste lands in blocks less than 250 acrcs^ 
the office of the Land Utilisation Survey Officer, Bombay Division, Nasik 
started functioning from 1st May 1963. The Land Utilisation Survey 
Officer who belongs to Maharashtra Agricultural Service class 11 is 
in charge of the whole scheme. His jurisdiction extends over the six 
districts of Bombay division. In his work he is assisted by six Agricul¬ 
tural Supervisors and eighteen Agricultural Assistants and seven Tracers 
of whom one Agricultural Supervisor, three Agricultural Assistants 
and one Tracer arc working in Nasik district. 

The work done since the inception of the scheme in this district is as 
under r — 


Total area surveyed and 
classified in 


Classification 



A G 

A 

B 

C 


D 


A G A 

G 

A 

G 

> 

3838 35 

8 14 1752 

1 

960 

29 

1117 31 


It is the responsibility of these divisions to undertake contour 
bunding, nala bunding, contour trenching and adopt various other 
measures to prevent the erosion of soil, and thereby improve its 
fertility. The contour bunding works are restricted only to shallow 
and medium soils. 

For carrying out contour bunding, rutla bunding and contour trench¬ 
ing, Nasik district has been divided into two divisions placed in charge 
of Divisional Soil Conservation Officers with headquarters at Nasik 
and Malegaon, respectively. They are officers belonging to Maharashtra 
Agriculture Service class I and are assisted by sub-divisional soil conser¬ 
vation officers and a host of other necessary staff. Whereas Nasik 
division was set up and started functioning from 1951-52, the Malegaon 
division was brought into being only in December 1964, The following 
chart indicates their respective jurisdictions with the Sub-Divisional Soil 
Conservation Officers working under them. 

The bunding work done since 1961-62 to 1964-65 in both the 
divisions, Nasik and Malegaon, is as given below : — 


Year 

Target 
in acres 

Achievemenl 
in acres 

1961-62 

48,000 

70,000 

1962-63 

64,100 

76,871 

1963-64 

74,500 

77,581 

1964-6.5 

96,500 

100,990 


In addition to bunding work terracing work has been undertaken 
in Nasik and Igatpuri talukas. It consists in converting the hill slopes 
in the areas receiving more than 50" of rainfall, into level ground 
congenial for paddy cultivation. 
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Ternic la; of land not only prevents soil erosion but helps to bring 
new 1 in j under paddy cultivation. The terracing work done under the 
scheni; i i ai follows : — 


year 

Tari^t in acres 

Achievement in acres 

l'i61 ril 

l,6a> 

1,650 


1.600 

2,460 

mU'yi 

2.500 

2,524 

P)64 Ii'. 

isoo 

2.641 

Scheni.' for 

Land Development by Bulldozer: 

Under this scheme 


the w ork of levelling, bunding and terracing of lands is undettaJeen 
with the help of bulldozers. One Agricultural Engineer (da^s 11 
Mahaiius'itrii Agriculture Service) from mechanical cultivation section 
looks altsr the work of bulldozing and he is assisted by four foreman 
super'isifour mechanics, sixteen bulldozer operators and sixteen 
assist-iiu bulldozer operators. 

The - tgricultural Engineer, in charge of the six districts of the 
Bomhiav liivii.sion, looks after the maintenance of Government vehicles 
and ha* overall control over the divisional work-shop. 

Tb; iollowing figures indicate the work done in Nasik district 
durin.:i Jie last few years : - 


year 

Target 

Achievement 


9.000 hrs. 

9,060 hrs. 

lil6l-52 

9,000 hrs. 

11,828 hrs. 


9,000 hrs. 

10,733 hrs. 


13,000 hrs. 

13,511 his. 


13,000 hrs. 

10,705 hrs. 


Sdierii’ /tv Borinf! and Blasting {with the use tuf Air Compressor): 
Undei' 'his scheme the work of digging of irrigation wells by air 
comp cs ;IKS and blasting as well as deepening them by boring has 
been ui:leTtakea. 

This i*:;tierae works under an Agricultural Engineer (class II 
Maharashtra Agricultural Service) who is assisted by a mechanical 
super/Lvir. mechanics and ^ir compressor drivers as well as drillers. 
Unde,: hlasung and air compressor scheme, there are fourteen air 
oompro wor drivers and twenty-eight drillers in the district. Six boring 
operate/.s, and, one senior mechanic are attached to the btiring scheme. 
The achievements of the schemes are as given below : -- 
(i) Work .'Jane in Blasting and Air Compressor: 


Vear 

Target 

Achievement 

(in shot holes) 

(in shot holes) 

196:1 -iVZ 

24,000 

14,827 

1962^53 

24,000 

14,962 

l9i5ri-64 

18,000 

17,652 

1964-6.5 

36,000 

29,101 
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(/;■) IVoric done in boring scheme: 


Target Achievements 


Year 

Bores 

Footage 

Bores 

Footage 

1961-A2 .. 

48 

2,560 

61 

2,755 

1962-63 

48 

2,400 

52 

2,520 

1963-64 

.36 

J.820 

61 

2.792 

1964-65 

36 

1,920 

66 

.3,186 


Divisional Workshop: There is one divisional tA'orksbop at Nasifk 
for the repair and maintenance of agricultural machinery. The work¬ 
shop is controlled by an officer designated as superintendent. An oil 
engine training class is also conducted at this workshop for imparting 
training in the use of agricultural machinery to the aericnlinrisis 

ANIMAL HUSBANDRY DEPARTMENT 

Functions: The agricultural activities in the district arc still 
dependent cm cattle. In fact the livestock plays an indispensable 
part in the rural economy of the district. It forms a valuable 
asset to the farmer who in turn takes care to keep his cattle 
healthy and free from any disease. The Government through the Anjmiil 
Husbandry department also helps the agriculturists in this behalf by 
giving trealment to sick animals, by controlling various cattle epidemics 
and also by <carrying out the programme of castration. Besides, the 
department of Animal Husbandry advises people in the hygienit methods 
of animal management. 

Organisation: The District Animal Husbandry Officer controls the 
activities of the department under the control of the Zilla Parishad, 
Nasik and is responsible to the Agricultural Development Officer of 
the Zilla Parishad. He is an officer in class II cadre. In technical 
matters, he is ultimately responsible to the Director of Animal 
Husbandry, Maharashtra Stale, Poona. 

Activities: In the district there are 12 full-fledged vetennaty 
dispensaries working under the control of the Zilla i*arishad. The 
dispensaries are located at—(1) Satana (Baglan taluka), (2) Chandbr, 
(3) Vahi (Dindori taluka), (4) Ghbti (Igatpuri taluka), (5) Kalwan, 
(6) Malegaon, (7) Nand^aon. (8) Niphad, (9) Pcint, (10) Sinnar, 
(11) Surgana and (12) Ycola. Every veterinary dispensary is manned 
by a person who is a graduate in veterinary 'science. In addition there 
are 33 veterinary aid centres, each one looked after by a stockman or 
live-stock sufKrvisor. 

The livC-stock supervisors^ the Extension Officers for Animal 
Husbandry .and the District Aninjal Husbandry Officer out the 
work of treatment of animals, castration of scrub bulls apd .preventive 
vaccinations against contagious diseases. Beside.s, they implement the 
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Aiiirrial Husbandry development schemes in the Panchayat 
Such s<;hetne8 generally i^icludc posting . of premium bulls and 
maintuiiiing the requisite record of the same, supply of improved.rams 
and pt)ijil.tty. etc., i i: , . . ■ 

In l9(i4-65, 5,^36 qqntagious and 30,756, cases of non-ct)hlfigi»^V¥ 
disc;iscs were treated by the Department. Arout 4,700 castrations were 
performed. . 

Tlierc is onf cattl^ breeding farm at Igatpuri and five supplementary 
cattli' breeding centres are located in Igatpuri, Ycola, Malcgaon and 
Namigaan talukas. 

FbRESTS DEPARTMENT 

O’l'mmuHon: The Chief Conservator of Forests with head- 
quai ic' I al Poona, is the head of the Forest department in the Slate. 
For administrative pur^ses, the State is divided into the following 
us tanks : — 



<l;ni'5 of eircle 

Hciidquartcrs 

Name of circle 

Headpuarler, 

(Ij 

N.iiik ircle 

... Nasik. 

(4) Amravati Circle 

... Amravati. 

12,1 

Circle 

... Poona. 

(5) Chanda Circle 

... Nagpur. 

(■Ti 

Si ^piir Circle 

... Nagpur. 

(6) Bombay Circle 

... Thana. 







E ;> ii iiii.li: is headed by a Conservator of Forests. The Conservators 
hav . I ruler them. Divisional Forest Officers and Sub-Divisional Forest 
Offi. tis. in look after the administratiqn of the divisions and 
indt psiidenl sub-divisjons, rc.spectivc}y. The Divisional and the Sub- 
Div -ID laJ I-orest Officers belong to Maharashtra Forest Service, class I 
and ilsiss II. respectively. In some cases the divisions are divided into 
sub- Juisions and placed in charge of Sub-Divisional Forest Officers. 
The clivis ons or. sub-divisions, as the case may be, are further sub¬ 
divided into sm<d! executive parts called ranges, each range being 
matuigt:ij by a Ripige Forest Officer. The Range Forest Officer is 
a n )n-iia>'ctted sujtwrdinatc officer (class Ill) who is usually trained at 
one id the two forest colleges in the country located at Dehra Dun 
and { liiiibatore., Each range is sub-divided; into rounds, each .'ound 
bciin; niiiiiaged by a Round Officer or Forester who is usually trained 
in one of the forest classes conducted in the State, Finally each round 
is sub-divided inlfl beats and each beat i,s in ^charge of a beat guard. 

Nasik circle, consisting of five forest divisions is under the charge of 
£ Ci n eivaior' of Forests with headquarters at Nasik. Of the five 
divi-ioiLS each of which is headed by a Divisional Forest Officer, two 
arc in Nasik district, two in Dhulia district and one in .lulgaon district. 
Th:. t. st and west Na^sik divisions, into which Nasik district is divided, 
con priHc twelve territorial ranges and a number of rounds and beats. 
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Hie following statement gives the number of ranges, rounds and beats 
as also their headquarters : — 

East Nas3t IHvisifHi 


Range 

Headquarters 

Round 

Headquarters 

Beat 

Headquarters 

{1) Kalwan 

(1) Kanashi 

(1) Kanashi. 

(2) Kosurdo. 

(3) Wadi. 

(4) Shingasi. 


(2) Jaidar 

(1) Jaidar. 

(2) Khadki. 

(3) Katharedigar. 


(3) Abhona 

(!) Kundane. 

(2) Abhona. 

(3) Savaki. 

(4) Desgaon. 


(4) Otur 

(1) Otur. 

(2) Sakora. 

(3) Nanduri. 


(5) Bej 

(1) Ravalji. 

(2) Ganore 

(3) Visapur. 

(2) Baglan (Satana) 

.. (6) Mulher 

(1) Mulher. 

(2) Dasane. 

(3) Visapur. 


(7) Kelzar 

(1) Kelzar. 

(2) Manur. 

(3) Kalgaon Kh. 


(8) Taharabad 

(1) Katarwel. 

(2) Awhati. 

(3) Jaikheda. 

(4) Taharabad. 


(9) Oangsaundane 

(1) Oangsaundane. 

(2) Tilwan. 

(3) Nalegaon. 


(10) Karhe 

(1) Karhe. 

(2) Ratir. 

(3) Brahmangaon. 


(11) Mahad 

(1) Bilpuri. 

(2) Ijamane. 

(3) Rahud. 


(12) Salher 

(1) Salher. 

(2) Jad. 

(3) Bhimkhct. 
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I 

(3) Malej;;i<)n 


(4) Nufidgaori 


(5) ( liaiidor 


2 

(13) Virane 

(14) Galna 

(15) Karanjgavhan 

(16) Zodga 

(17) Dahiwal 

(18) Nandgaon 

(19) Jamdari 

(20) Nayadongfi 

(21) Kasari 

(22) Rajapuf 

(23) Manmad 

(24) Uinbrane 


3 

(1) Sliewali. 

(2) Pohane. 

(3) Kakani. 

(1) Dongrale. 

(2) Pimparkhed. 

(3) Galna. 

(4) Tinghri. 

(1) Kaulane. 

(2) Kankrale. 

(3) Dahidi. 

(1) Tokade. 

(2) Sherul. 

(3) Bhilkot. 

(1) Padalde. 

(2) Kalwadi. 

(3) Dahiwal. 

(1) Nandgaon. 

(2) Chakore. 

(3) Nimbait. 

(1) /amdari. 

(2) Malegaon. 

(3) Vehclgaon. 

(1) Chandore. 

(2) Talwadc. 

(3) Nayadongfi. 

(4) Rankhede. 

(1) Kasari. 

(2) Dheku. 

(3) Pardhadi. 

(4) Talwade. 

(1) Takali. 

(2) Jamda. 

(3) Rajapur. 

(4) Jaidar. 

(1) Bhalur. 

(2) Ankai. 

(3) Visapur. 

(1) Zadi. 

(2) Dongargaon. 

(3) Kumbharde. 
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(25) Rameshar 

(1) Niwane. 

(2) Kharde. 

(3) Wakhari. 

(4) Warshi. 


(26) Chandor 

(1) Chandor. 

(2) Vadbare. 


(27) Paregaon 

■. (1) Goharan. 

(2) Paregaon. 

(6) Dindori 

(28) Umbrale 

(1) Umbrale. 

(2) Nalegaon. 

(3) Rasegaon. 

(4) Nigdol. 


(29) Chausale 

(1) Karanjali. 

(2) Eklahare. 

(3) Pingalwadi. 


(30) Wani 

.. (I) Wani. 

(2) Ambewani. 

(3) Mandant. 

(4) Phopsi. 

(7) Surgana 

(31) Surgana 

(1) Malcgaon. 

(2) Mani. 

(3) Biwal. 

(4) Surgana. 


i32) Ambatha. 

.. (1) Alangun. 

(2) Ambatha. 

(3) Valutzira. 

(4) Khuntvihir. 


(33) Umbarlhan 

(1) Umbarthan. 

(2) Galbari. 

(3) Chapa wadi. 

(4) Mhaiskhadak. 


(34) Raghatvihir 

(1) Raghatvihir. 

(2) Pimpalsond. 

(3) Chinchale. 

(4) Songir. 

(5) Chinchpada. 


,35) Hatgad 

(1) Hatgad. 

(2) Jirwade. 

(3) Sarad. 
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West Nasik Division 


(1) B;irhr 

.. (1) Palsan 

(1) Vangan. 

(2) PaJsan. 

(3) Khadakmal. 


(2) Amboda 

(1) Amboda. 

(2) Thangaon. 

(3) Rakshasbhuwan. 


(3) Barhe 

(1) Barhe. 

(2) Gopalpur. 

(3) Khokarvihir. 


(4) Mankfaed. 

(1) Mhaismal. 

(2) Mankhed. 

(3) Madhuri. 


(5) Manshi 

(1) Nanshi. 

(2) Mokhanal. 

(3) Bhanwad. 

(4) Dehere. 

(5) Ambe. 

(2) Fit * 

(6) Ambe 

(1) Shivashct. 

(2) Jogamodi. 

(3) Surgana. 


(7) Sawama . . 

(1) Kay arc. 

(2) Kutnbhale. 


(8) Point 

(!) Peint. 

(2) Ranvihir. 

(3) Palashi. 


(9) Tondwal 

(1) Bhuwan. 

(2) Tondwal. 

(3) Usthale. 


(10) Karanjali 

(1) Asarbari. 

(2) Sawalghat. 

(3) Ambegan. 

(4) Kohor. 

(3) H.trsDl 

(11) Pate. 

(1) Shingdari. 

(2) Kulwandi. 


(12) Harsul 

(1) Chinchoho. 

(2) Nachlondhi. 

(3) Harsul. 


(13) Borpada 

(1) Borpada. 

(2) Kharshct. 

(3) Deodongra. 

(4) Hatlondhi. 
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(4) Nasik 


(5) Igatpuri 


2 


3 


(14) Ozar 

(15) Adgaofi 

.. (16) Gangamhalungi 

(17) Trimbak 

(18) Khambalc. 

(19) Nasik 

(20) Uapur 

(21) Sinnar 

.. (22) Bhandurdara .. 

(23) Kaluste. 

(24) Igatpuri 


(1) Bcrwal. 

(2) Ozar. 

(3) Kbadakohal. 

(1) Adgaon. 

(2) Nandgaon. 

(3) Gadadwane. 

(1) Gangamhalungi. 

(2) Shivangaon. 

(3) Ladachi. 

(4) Deoi^aon. 

(5) Rohile. 

(1) Anjanert. 

(2) Ainbai. 

(3) Kalxnuste. 

(1) Kuleguoa. 

(2) Mahirawani. 

(3) Dahigaon. 

(4) Chakore. 

(5) Khambalc. 

(1) Satpur. 

(2) Pathardi. 

(1) Dapur. 

(2) Chas. 

(1) Borkhind. 

(2) Konambe. 

(3) Vadgaon (Pingle). 

(4) Paste. 

(1) Bhandardara. 

(2) Adsare. 

(3) Barshingve. 

(4) Pardeshwadi. 

(5) Dhainni. 

(1) Arabewadi. 

(2) Khairgaon. 

(3) Kaluste. 

(4) Bhavli. 

(1) Nandgaon. 

(2) Gimare. 

(3) Chinchale. 

(4) Igatpuri. 
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(25) Korapgaon 

.. (1) Tringalwadi. 

(2) Korapgaon. 

(3) VadaU. 


(26) Deogaon 

.. (1) Take Deogaon. 

(2) Deogaon. 

(3) Awhate. 


(27) Kushegaon 

.. (1) Aswali Harsha. 

(2) Kojoli. 

(3) Modale. 


Hie Divisional Forest Officers are assisted by two class n assistants 
and various other staff technically trained at different levels in forestry 
schools and colleges. 

The Divisional Forest Officer is directly responsible for the 
exploitation and regeneration of the forests in his division as per 
sanctioned working plans and other schemes formulated from time to 
time. He conducts sale, enters into contracts, supplies material to 
Government departments and public and realizes revenues and controls 
expenditure under instructions from the Qmservator of Forests. He 
deals finally with forest offences having power to compound most of 
forest offences of serious nature. In short he is responsible for the 
efficient forest administration in his division. 

The Range Forest Officer is in executive charge of a range. He works 
directly under the Divisional Forest Officer and is respon.sible for 
carrying out, with the help of his Round Officers and Beat Guards, all 
the works in his range such as marking, felling, planting, and the like. 

The foresters’ duties include protection of forests, detection and 
investigation of offences, issue of permits and passes, collection of 
Government revenue, etc. 

The forest guards' functions are to patrol and protect the forests in 
their beats. They have also to look after the rnaintenance of 
demarcated boundaries. The forest offences are dealt with as per the 
provisions of the Indian Forest Act. The forest villages enjoy certain 
rights and privileges in the reserved as well ^ protected forests which 
enable them to meet their genuine and bonafide forest produce 
requirements. 

Working Plans: The forests in the distria are worked systematically 
and scientifically imder comprehensively chalked out working i^ans 
which vary from region to region. The forests in Peint and adjoining 
areas are worked under selection-cnm-improvement system with clear 
felling in suitable patches where teak plantations are raised. 
The Surgana forests are worked under sclection-cMm-improvemcnt 
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system or what is termer} as the Surgana Scheme. So also the Bargaon 
Oang;s forests are worked on the same basis or what is called as the 
Daiigs plarts.'Coppice with standard system (riaii is followed for the 
above-ghat forest areas.' Experiments id “stock these forests with teak 
and iniati by'artificial regeneration methods are carried out. Afforesta¬ 
tion is undcrmlteii in the thinly wooded areas. The main functions of 
the Forest dep^ment are exploitation, regeneration and protection of 
forests on the basis of the sanctioned working plans and various other 
schemes prepared from time to time, fn addition, it is its responsilrility 
to a>nduct sale, supply material to Government and enter into contracts. 

Classification of Forests: The forest area in Nasik di.slricl falling 
under the jurisdiction of the Forest Department is classified into 
reserved and protected forests as detailed below : — 


Category of Ibresla 


.Xrea in hectares 

Area in acres 

Reserved 


300.130-200 

742.895-09 

Protected 


24,499-000 

60.641-26 

Unclasp 

,,, 

3.259-518 

8,068-00 

Pasture lands 


10.187-007 

2),2I.T25 


Total .. 

338.075-725 

836.819-60 


Besides the area under the charge of the Forest department, the 
Revenue department is in charge of 41-48 sq. mites of forest area in the 
district. It is directly under the control of the Collector. 

The forests of Feint, Sur^na and Kalwan talukas and parts of 
Diadori taluka can be classified as moisture type dry deciduous 
forests, with teak as predominating species. Other species found with 
teak are dhavda (Ano^eissus latifolia), khair {Acacia catechu), ain 
(Terminalia fomentosa), kakad (Garuua pinnata), nioha (Bassiu lati¬ 
folia), etc. These forests arc worked under the sclection-CM/n-clcar 
felling system. The forests found in other talukas such as Igatpuri. 
Nasik, Malegaon, etc., are of .scrub type. Tliese are worked to meet 
the firewood requirements. Tlie forests of Raglan, Chandor and 
Nandgaon ranges are mixed deciduous forests. 

Regeneration and Mairitencmee: Forests are managed by the 
Forest department'for the proper performance the ^^iictivc and 
protective functions. Protective functions imply that they are to be 
managed in such a way as to preserve the physical features, make the 
climate more equable and maintain the fertility of soil by checking 
erosion by regulating the flow of water. They are to he guarded 
against damages from fires, theft, encroachment on forest lands, misuse 
of rights and privileges, etc. For pniductive functions the department 
envisages management of forests in such a way so aS to meet certain 
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indispensable nceefs of the pct^le and make available a variety of 
produt.'is ;if commercial imporUhee. 

As ;h: area is cut and tree growth removed, it is regenerated with 
fresh crop. ITie principal duty of a forest ofiScer is the protection of the 
foiifcsts in his charge.' Great care and precaution are required amidst 
damages man, ahjrnal and insect and other peists and against adverse 
clihialic .;t»riditions irtcluding other inanimate agencies. Damage by 
man s i:aLised by ft) lighting of fire, (2) encroachments.* (3) faulty 
cxploilull III methods, including illicit cuttings and (4) misuse of 
forests I' res may ci'riginatc from natural causes and in the vast majo¬ 
rity o ciiscs they are due to human action either within or outside 
the fO[e^t. The most frequent cause is carelessness or recklessness and 
sometime!, illicit shikar but occasionally there is incendiarism. To 
prevent .laniage by' lire, the whole-hearted support and co-dperation 
ol the sLiblii. is required. It is secured through the authority and 
influei'cc of the village headman. Precautionary measures like tire 
tracing t id early burning are also taken up by the department in 
good iini;'iigainst accidentar tires. Clearing of shrubby growth along 
roads me jjath.s is also done to avert any fire spreading in the forests. 
Rigid pi;r,>l|i'rig and vigilant watch against unauthorised feliing and 
removal if forest produce by the villagers arc resorted to. Offenders 
in resjit'i, of unauthorised grazing and other’damage from cattle are 
dealt '^iiii ‘cvcrcly under the Fdrest Act and other laws. To iirrtt.st 
the ir jr.Msiiig forest offences a mobile squad is operating directly 
under ih: Divisional Forest Officer. 

Lx/il 'i uticftt: The forests in these divisions arc exploited to obtain 
sustained supplies of timber and bther for^ products required for 
industr). communications and defence purposes and to realise the 
maxinumi [xvssible annual revenue. With this in view, cqui-productive 
annual :ui:as called ‘ cou{)es ’ equal io the number of years of felling 
cycle or rotation are laid out for working. Thus a coupe forms the 
unit ol e iploilation. and is mainly vvotked’ through the agency of the 
contrai.'to;. The ureas to be wotlcixi through the agency of contractor 
are soUf by public auction ann’ually. The contractors are governed by 
a set ol rules called ‘Forest Cobtra^ft RiilbS The policy of the 
depafi.nifiit now is to replace cOiltrhctbrs by co-operatives. Most of 
the cojpi-.'S in these divisions arc'Worked' through ^ agency of forest 
labourers co-operative societies. All minor forest produce are worked 
by contracioi-s. Some of the cOupes art worked departmentally also. 

The io ;al revenue realised from forest labourers co-operative socie¬ 
ties worsiiil departmentally and those worked by contractors stood at 
Rs. 6l..).’.976(j9 and tliat of minor forest produce at Rs. 3.40,416-15 
in l9fi4-< :5 The statement given below gives the details of the forest 
produu . i:hc quantity collected and The net revenue accrued : ^ 
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Description of forest piroduce 

Quantity collected 

Net revenue 

Timber (teak) 


18,121 014 

C.M. 

Rs. 

4,10p,556-94 

Injali 


4,907-503 

C.M. 

924,389-65 

Firewood 


30,256-584 

C.M. 

1,079,030-10 

Grass 


100,238 

Quintal. 

175,872-23 

Bamboo 


253,095 

Nos. 

86,971-92 
3,750 00 

Tarwad bark 


344 

Quintal. 

Chillar bark 


1,599 

Quintal. 

3,925-00 

Agave 


148 

C.L. 

847-00 

Hirda Bchada fruits 


1,622 

Quintal. 

3,544-68 

Kadhai gum 


1,030 

Quintal. 

12.044-00 

Apta tembhurni leaves 


1,160 

Quintal. 

28,560 00 

Karvi 


509 

C.L. 

1,526-88 

Thorns 


1,740 

C.L. 

1,740 00 

Rosha grass 


95 

Quintal. 

1,951 00 

Supli leaves 


2,920 

Quintal. 

2,920-00 

Sadada bark 


1,929 

Quintal. 

594-00 

Kadhi-Iimb leaves 


.50 

Quintal. 

1,376-00 

Anjau leaves 


4,929 

C.L. 

4,929-00 

Miscellaneous 


4,675 

CL. 

9,954-44 



Grand Total 

64,44,437-84 


Co-operation in Forestry: In the exploitation of forest produce the 
contractor's agency is being slowly eliminated by the formation cf 
co-operative societies. Contract areas, coupes, are leased to the 
societies at prices fixed by the Forest Department. The societies remot e 
the produce sold to them under the technical guidance and supervision 
of the department. There are two types of forest labourers co-operative 
societies, viz., (1) those working as per improved system of felling and 
cutting and (2) those working on logging basis, i.e., felling and 
preparation of logs of appropriate size. 

The salient features of the societies working on logging basis is that 
their responsibility is limited to felling preparation of logs and the 
delivery of tlie same at specified depots of the Forest department. 
Another advantage of the system is that the funds are not locked up 
for a long time. As such more and more ;iOtieties are coming up to take 
up contracts. This has virtually eliminated the middlemen who prior 
to the formation of such societies exploited the ignorant labourers. In 
1964-65 there were 32 forest labourers co-operative societies working 
90 coupes. According to 1961 census, a total of 5,475 persons were 
working in forests. The forest produce of the district is transported in 
bullock carts and trucks to the timber depots at Nasik, Waghai, Satana, 
Nandgaon. Vani, Kalwan and Ghoti from where it is exported to various 
places in Gujarat and Maharashtra by rail and road. Forest produce 
worth about Rs. 70 lakhs is sold annually. Charcoal, at the sales depots 
is generally sold by auction. Sometimes timber is also sold by auction. 

Schemes Under the five year plans: During the three Five Yeai 
Plans, following works were taken up in Nasik district . 







TABLE No. 1 —Forest Schemes under the Five Year Plans. Nasik District 
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Nurseries: For growing seedlings and seeds at least six nurseries 
have been set up. Seedlings principally raised in these nurseries arc 
teak, cashew, eucalyptus, sham cuid uin. The nurseries are situated at 
the following places :—- 

Locality 

Area 

No. of 

Unit.s 

(1) Gangapur 

6 00 


(2) Harsul 

4 00 

2 

(.t) Barhe 

2 00 

1 

(4) Bendasa 

(> 00 


(5) Torangan 

2 00 

j 

(6) Vani 

2 00 

1 

(7) Pimpalgaon 

2 00 

1 

(8) Nandgaon 

2 00 

1 

(9) Mu lane 

to 00 

Central Nursery 


In 1964-65 total cost on these nurseries came to Rs. 42.508-17. 

Vtwainaholsavu: Since Independence vigi>rous steps have been 
taken by the department to promote the Vaniunahotsava programme. 
Seeds and seedlings are distributed freely to the public for planting in 
various areas. 

During the period of five years from I960 to 1964 seeds and seedlings 
were distributed as under : — . 



Seedlings 

No. 

Seeds 

1960 

1,24,258 

291 lbs. 

1961 

1.63,029 

496 lbs. 

1962 

70,108 

720 lbs. 

1963 

2,55,321 

622 kgs. 

1964 

1,77,145 

337 kgs. 


Bnildini>s and Roads: A good many of the departmenUil staff in 
the interior forest areas and elsewhere have been provided with rent- 
free Government quarters. Steps are also being taken to build quarters 
for the subordinate staff who have no quarters at present. 

The existing forest buildings in Nasik district, are as under: — 


Buildings 

East Nasik 
Division 

West Nasik 
Division 

(1) Range Forest Officer’s Quarters 

6 

5 

(2) Forester and Guards Quarters (Line) 

18 

16 

(3) Office 

1 


(4) Garage 

1 


(S) Rest Houses 

2 

6 

(6) Forest huts 


5 

Total 

28 

32 


The division is well served by an excellent network of roads. How¬ 
ever, many of them are fair weather roads which are motorable only 
in the fair season. 
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DIRECTORATE OF INDUSTRIES 

OmaoiutHNi: ladustrial (leveli>{>ment is one of the most important 
aspects of the economic take off of the country. Combined with 
agriciilti.ral activities which is another important sphere of economic 
activ ly. industries in their varied forms, viz-, large scale, small scale 
and (.ivtaj.;!: help substantially towards reaching prosperity. The 
impoiUiice of industries was rightly viewed when some thinkers in 
the co'. i L y pul a case for the creation of an agro-industrial stxiiety. 
This nc essirated the formation of a .separate department for indus¬ 
tries. Su :•» a. department was established and the Directorate of Indus¬ 
tries 'Vd li imed in August 1960 to implement and to execute various 
induf irial schemes in the State. The control of cottage industries was 
also MjfiMjq jently transferred to the Directorate of Industries with effect 
from !"i Detembcr 1960. 

The ( ig.iiii%ation of the Directorate of Industries can be divided into 
four pails as follows : — 

Mead Office, 

Itegicmal and District Offices. 

(■•) institutions and 

(-1) Miitiitory Boards or Corporations with which the Directorate is 
yoncemed. 

The Directorate of Industries which in the early years played an 
advise'v ancl regulatory role, is now playing progressively a more 
positiM’ toe m the matter of industrialisation. Consequently, the work 
has progr ;ss vely become both extensive in scope and diverse in function. 
The Irdijitrie.s Commissioner is the head of the directorate at the Stale 
level. Hi' ii:. also an Additional Secretary, Industries and Labour. The 
divisic 1 4 f work in the head office is functional and in the regions it 
is terriio a . At the regional levels, the Deputy Directors of Industries* 
are in cf; rge The Industries Officers arc the District Officers of the 
directc: raiand under each industries Officer, there are a number of 
Industi'ici inspectors. Being Field Officers, who constantly come in 
contac \vith the industrial units, they constitute a vital part of the 
organisation. 

The repional organisation follows the pattern of revenue divisions. 
The Cillrytor in each district is made ex-officio Deputy Commissioner 
for InduMiries. He is assisted by the Industries Officer (class Tl) and 
number c f Industries Inspectors. Presently the District Industries 
Officen iir:i directly working under the respective Collector and Deputy 
Industries Commissioner and indirectly under Regional Officers. There 
are Depiiy Directors of Industries at Bombay, Poona and Nagpur 

* Sub k'ii leiiijy the Deputy Directors were upgraded as Joint Directors of 

Indt>iii:s 51 JJonihay. Poona. Nagpur and Aurangabad. 

Vi 4612- 
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regions and at Aurangabad, the Assistant Director of Industries is the 
regional head.* Tbese officers give technical assistance to the Collectors 
and bring about technical co-ordination among the district officers under 
them. Their main duty is promotion and organisation of industries. 
There are also posts of Assi.stant Directors of Industries one each in 
Wardha, Latur, Sangamner and Vengurla to look after the work of 
rural industries projects, sanctioned under a special scheme for the 
same. These officers are assisted by two Industries Officers in each 
project. Industries Inspectors and other staff. 

Functions: The main function of the directorate is to foster the 
growth of industries in the State. For the sake of convenience, the 
functions can be considered under the following heads, viz., those 
pertaining to— 

(i) large scale industries. 

(it) small scale industries. 

(ii'O cottage and village industries and 
(fv) miscellaneous. 

The duties of the Collectors and Deputy Industries Comtmssioners 
in so far as large scale industries are concerned are— 

(0 to process applications for industrial licences under the Indus¬ 
tries (Development and Regulation) Act. 1951, as amended, and to 
make suitable recommendations to Government of India, 

(u) to advise parties on formalities and technical matters, 

(Hi) to assist parties in securing land, water, power, transport 
facilities, etc. 

(I'v) to offer laboratory facilities for analysis of raw materials, 
finished products, etc., and 

(v) to promote industrial research by means of research grants. 

So far as small scale industries are concerned the duties are— 

(i) to assist the parties in securing land, water, power, transport 
facilities, etc., 

(ii) to develop suitable sites in the industrial estates, so as to 
offer to the small entrepreneurs ready built worksbeds with power 
and water arrangements and with community facilities like post 
office, canteen, etc., on co-operative basis in suitable areas, 

(Hi) to grant financial assistance by way of loans under the State 
Aid to Industries Rules and subsidy on power consumption and to 
sponsor grant of such assistance in institutions like State Bank of 
India, the Maharashtra State Financial Corporation, the National 
Small Industries Corporation and Maharashtra State Small Indus¬ 
tries Development Corporation for hire purchase of machinery, 

* Subsequently the Assistant Director was upgraded as Joint Director of 
Industries, Aurangabad, 
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(I'v) to assist the parlies in securing raw materials, impoited and 
indigenous, 

(v) to assist the parties in marketing products by registration with 
Central Stores Purchase Organisation of this directorate. Director 
General of Supplies and Disposals. New Delhi, National Small 
Industries Corporation, New Delhi, and by persuading them to join 
the Quality Marketing Scheme, and 
(v/) to collect quarterly statistics of production and labour. 

So far as cottage and village industries are concerned, the functions 
to be carried out arc— 

(0 to orgaoi.se iraining-cH/u-produclion centres. 

(»■) to grant financial assistance to arti.sans and formation of their 
industrial co-operatives. 

(Hi) to encourage the industries by marginal preferences in State 
purchase programme. 

Items (i) and (ii) of this work have, however, been entrusted now to 
the Zilla Parishad, Uie work remaining with the directorate being 
technical inspection of the centres and advise, co-ordination of train¬ 
ing, financing etc. In addition to the functions listed above, the other 
functions entrusted to the Collector and Deputy Industries Commis¬ 
sioner are — 

(0 central purchase of stores required by the Government depart¬ 
ments and institutions, and 
(ii) enforcement of Weights and Measures Act, 1958. 

Industries Officers: In many respects the office of this Directorate at 
district level as controlled by Industries Officer is a part and parcel 
of Collector’s office. But so far as enforcement of Weights and Measures 
Act is concerned the Industries Officer also acts as Inspector of Weights 
and Measures under the Act and is empowered to pay surprise visits 
for the implementation of the Act and for the supervision and control 
of the work of regular industries inspections. 

The officer directly in-charge of industries, in Nasik district is the 
Industries Officer direaly working under the Collector and Deputy 
Industries Commissioner and indirectly under the regional officer at 
Bombay. He is assisted by Industries Inspectors. His duties are listed 
above. The Industries Officer has his headquarters at Nasik. 

The Deputy Director of Industries. Bombay works directly under the 
Industries Commissioner, Maharashtra State. As mentioned above, his 
duties are mainly advi.sory and promotional. He also works as a 
co-ordinating link between the head office and the District Officer as 
well as among different district officers. The work of actual implemen¬ 
tation of different industrial assistance schemes and other regulatory 
functions is now transferred to the Ctdlector and Deputy Industries 
Commi.ssioner and thereby to the District Industries Officer. He is also 
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in-charge of ihe work connccicd with administration of the Bombay 
Weights and Measures (Enforcement) (Amendment) Act, 1964. Linder 
this Act. his functions relate to the enforcement of the Weights and 
Measures Act, Collection of revenue in the form of fees for verifica- 
Uoa and for re-verification and stamping of Weights and Measures 
etc. He is authorised to grant and/or renew licence under the Bombay 
Weights and Measures (Enforcement) Amendment Act, 1964 to repairers 
of measuring instruments, etc., to applicants complying with the pres¬ 
cribed requirements under intimation to this Directorate of Industries. 
He is also designated as Deputy Controller of Weights and Measures 
under the Bombay Weights and Measures (Enforcement) Amendment 
Act, 1964. He is required to render all possible assistance to the 
occupiers of factories with a view to obtaining statistical returns 
complete in all respects in good time. He also collects industrial and 
commercial information on a voluntary basis as and when required 
either by the State or by the Union Government. He undertakes investi¬ 
gations in connection with cases of trade disputes with parties in the 
district referred to by Indian Embassies abroad or Foreign Embassies 
in India. Through the Director of Industries, cases of breaches of the 
provisions of the Trade and Marks Act. 1958 or Emblems and Names 
(Prevention of Improper Use) Act, 1950, arc also investigated by him. 
In addition, he is empowered to sanction loans under the State Aid to 
Industries Rules to ihc limit of R.s. 1.000 in each case, to the uppHcant 
in his jurisdiction, subject to the condition that Ihe total amount .sanc¬ 
tioned by him does not exceed Rs. 5,000 in any one year. His miscel¬ 
laneous duties extend to investigation of applications (for industrial 
purposes) from parties in his jurisdiction for licence under the Industries 
(Development and Regulation) Act, 1951 for requirements of ptjwer. 
water, land acquisition, erection of buildings, for essentiality certificate 
in connection with the import and for applications for raw materials and 
machinery, allotment of controlled materials such as iron and .steel, 
cement etc. and exports. 

The Deputy Director of Industries, Bombay is assisted in his work 
by other subordinate staff stationed at Bombay. So far as Nasik district 
is concerned, he is assisted by an Industries Officer stationed at Nasik 
and the 5 Inspectors working under the Industries Officer. 

The duties assigned to the funner Inspector of Weights and Measures 
under Bombay Weights and Me:i.sures Act, 1958 and the Rules there¬ 
under. arc now carried out by the Industries Inspectors who are also 
assigned duties under the Bombay Weights and Measures (Enforce¬ 
ment) (Amendment) Act 1964 and Rules thereunder wherever this Act 
is in force. The main purpose of this Act is to provide for the adoption 
and compulsory use of standard weights and measures in the State. 
No weight or measure or weighing or measuring instrument may be 
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sold. dt'H\(;re.d or used for trade, unless it has been verified or re- 
verifi(;d in the manner prescribed by the rules made under this Act and 
Ktampcil by jn Inspector with a stamp of verification. Fees are fixed 
for viiril caiion, stamping, etc. It is the duty of the Inspectors to carry 
out tliL' I’criftcation and stamping and to collect the fees. 

W, ivtH' iiml Measures: It was decided by the State Government 
that I he provisions of the Bombay Weights and Measures (Enforce¬ 
ment'! t.-'iinendmcnt) Act, 1964, in so far a.s they relate to weights or 
meafi jre> should be introduced in the phased programme in specified 
aIea^ rl the State. So far as Nasik district is concerned the exclusive 
use t il iiietric weights and measures of capacity in metric units for all 
tram<!iet ons in trade and commerce has been made compulsory from 
the l.iics given below in the schedule : — 

Dt.its ol enforcement of Metric System Measures in Nasik District 


« 'i t< flC'f.V 

Mrlii. Wtijhts 
Caiiin i:y .Measures 
Litiear Vtcffiires 


Market area Municipal area 


1st October 1958 
1st April J96t 
1st October I96t 


1st October 1959 
1st October 1961 
1st October 1961 


Remaining area 
of Nasik 

1st April 1960 
1st April 1962 
ist October 1961 


C ill' i tioh of Statistics : St> far as collection of statistics is concerred 
the iriii 11 functions of the Industries Inspectors are—- 

(j' to obtain registration of small scale units with ihis Directorate 
and 


(rVi 111 collect quarterly statistics of production and labour. 
liii/ii:;tries Inspector: The Industries Inspectors have to carry cut 
dutij s 11 cciiineclion with collection of statistics from scheduled indus¬ 
tries timing under first schedule of the Industries (Development and 
Regill, lifu ) Act, 1951, employing 10 to 49 workers. The Government 
of India has delegated to them the powers for collecting quartely 
proiluilion statistics from such units, under Industrial Undertakings 
((fol iinri of Information and Statistics) Rules, 1959. The units are 
rcqtirnl to submit quartely statistical returns in the prescribed 
proj -iri’i'a: 1 he Inspeciors have to ensure that the factories concerned 
maiiili in proper accounts and registers and have to render assistance 
in { iiopkliDg the returns. They have also to attend to the work con¬ 
nect rJ with the conduct of ad hoc surveys of various small scale 
indiist' es u1 the instance of the State Government and the Central 
Goti'f nneril Besides, they have to carry out duties in connection with 
the legistrcition of small scale industrial undertakings in order to have 
a Cl rrect piicturc of the various small scale industries in the State. 
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(1) Large Scale Industries: 

(i) to persuade entrepreneurs to establish new factories and to 
persuade existing factories to expand their activities. 

(it) to advise the parties on the formalities to be complete^' ajid 
on procedural matters and. 

(in) to take follow-up action in ca.se.i where industrial licences are 
granted with a view to seeing that the factories are set up without 
delay. 

(2’> Small Scale Industries: 

(i) to attend to all inquiries regarding establishment of new small 
units and to foster generally the growth of small scale industries. 

(ii) to assist the parties in securing sheds in an industrial estate, or 
in securing Gr)vernmcnt land or in acquiring suitable private land 
to e.xpedite land cases by oantacting revenue otlicers. 

{iii) to expedite the authorities coticemed for supply ot water, 
power, transport facilities like roads or railway siding, 

(iv) to process applications for— 

(a) allotment of indigenous raw materials like coal, cemeiii. iron 
and steel etc., 

(b) grant of essentiality certificate for imported raw materials, 

(c) grant of essentiality certificate lor imported machinery, 

(d) grant of cash loans, 

(e) purchase of machinery, and, 

(/) grant of subsidy on power supply; 

(v) to obtain registration of small scale units for stores purcha,se 
with Central Stores Purchase Organisation and to process applica¬ 
tions for such registration, 

(vi) to advi.se parties to take advantage of marketing assistance 
offered by the National Small Industries Corporation or the Railways, 

(v/'O to get their products quality marked. 

(viii) to acquaint the parties with the export promotion incentives 
offered by the Government of India, 

(ix) to see that the construction programme of an industrial estate 
is progressing according to schedule, 

(» to persuade entrepreneurs to start their uniLs in industrial 
estate and from their co-operatives and to solve the difficulties which 
these units experience, 

(xi) to guide and direct the parlies who desire to have training and 
technical known-how to the Small Iudu.stries Service Institute, and 

(xii) to render help to set up industries and expand them on sound 
footings. 

M iscelianeous — 

(i) to investigate applications for registration as manufaeturers, 
dealers, repairers under the Weights and Measures Act, inspection of 
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shops, carry 6ut propaganda for the metric system, collect revenue, 
prosecute defaulters and attend to seizure work, 

(ii) to verify and stamp the weights, measures and weighing and 
measuring instruments, and 

(Hi) to inspect, the goods and expedite supply of stores to the 
indenting departments of Gmernment and to obtain “No Objection 
Certificate ” from consignees. 

CO-OPERATfON DEPARTMENT 

Co-operation : In a country whose economic structure has its roots 
in villages, co-operation is something more than a series of activities 
organised on co-operative lines. Basically its purpose is to evolve 
a scheme of co-operative community organisation which touches upon 
all aspects of life. The building up of a co-operative sector as a part 
of the scheme of planned development has, thus become the central 
aim of our national policy. On the lines of the principles enunciated in 
the successive national plans, the co-operative movement in this State 
is making rapid strides. The Agriculture and Co-operation Department 
of the Government of Maharashtra is playing a vital role in realising 
the goal of integrated and co-ordinated agro-industrial economy. The 
activities of the Co-operative department, extend to the fields of rural 
finance, agricultural marketing and industrial co-operatives. All these 
activities are governed under the Maharashtra Co-operative Societies 
Act, 1961 and the Bombay Money Lending Act. At the State level, 
the Commissioner for Co-operation and Registrar and Joint Registrars 
at headquarters, formulate the brood policies of co-operative develop¬ 
ment in the State and also actively assist the federal institutions to 
strengthen their resources and organisation. 

Organisation: With the formation of Zilla Parishad die depart¬ 
mental activities at the di.strict level have come under the dual control 
of Zilla Parishad and the State sector. The Co-operation and Indus¬ 
tries Officer of the Zilla Pari,shad is responsible for the registration, 
organisation, inspection, etc., of all types of co-operatives in rural areas, 
having authorised .share capital upto Rs. 50,000 or working capital 
upto Rs. 5 lakhs. He has also to supervise all regulated markets esta¬ 
blished under the Maharashtra Agricultural Produce Marketing (Regula¬ 
tion) Act, 1963. In the State .sector at the district - level, the District 
Deputy Registrar is the administrative head of the department. He 
is also the Registrar of Money Lending under the Bombay Money 
Lenders Act. The District Deputy Registrar is a dass 1 officer of 
a gazetted rank of the Maharashtra Co-operative Service. 

In regular matters, two Assistant Registrars assist him. Their jurisdic¬ 
tion extends over the areas spedfied by the District Deputy Registrar. 
In addition the District Deputy Registrar of Co-operative Sodeties, 
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Nasik is assisted by four Assistant Registrars whose duties are mainly 
of a functional nature, viz .:— 

(1) Assistant Registrar (Land Development Bank), 

(2) Assistant Registrar (Gangapur Project), 

(3) Assistant Registrar (Consumers), 

(4) Assistant Registrar (Recoveries). 

The District Deputy Registrars and the Assistant Registrars enjoy the 
statutory powers conferred on them by Government under section 3 
of the Act. 

Since the formation of the Zilla Parishad, one oflScer of the rank of 
the Assistant Registrar has been transferred to the Zilla Parishad and 
is designated as Co-operation and Industries Officer. He has been 
delegated with certain powers of the Registrar under the Act, in 
respect of registration and amendments to bye-laws of societies, coming 
under the purview of the Zilla Parishad. He is directly responsible to 
the Chief Executive Officer of the Zilla Parishad. 

The Assistant Registrars arc assisted by the Co-operative Officers 
appointed by the Divisional Joint Registrars. The Co-operation and 
Industries Officer, Zilla Parishad in his turn is assisted by the Block 
Development Officers and the Extension Officers for Co-operation. 

The Supervisors are the last link at the taluka level to assist the 
Co-operative Officer and the Assistant Registrars. They are appointed 
by the District Deputy Registrars and attached to the taluka supervising 
unions, which look after the supervision and inspeetion of their affiliated 
primary societies. The Assistant Co-operative Officers act as ex-officio 
secretaries of these unions. There are at present 27 Supervisors attached 
to 13 taluka supervising union.s. 

Dislrict Supervision Committee: The District Supervision Committee 
is an ad-hoc Ixxly which reviews the work of the supervising 
unions and Supervisors and recommends measures for their improve¬ 
ment. It has recommendatory powers. 

Education, training and propaganda are the main functions of the 
District Co-operative Boards. The boards function under the guidance 
and supervision of the State Co-operative Union. The membership of 
the board is of two types, vr/., (1) ordinary, consisting of all ar-operalive 
societies in the district and (2) associate, consisting of individuals. 

Audit: Section 81 of the Act, provides for statutory audit of every 
society at least once in a year by the Registrar or by the persons 
tiUlhorised by him. The audit arrangements in the dislrict is the 
responsibility of the Divisional Special Auditor and the District Special 
Auditor. 

Money Lending: The Bombay Money Lenders Act ain't' at 
regulating the money lending business, b;, liten.sing the money lenders. 
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requiring ihcm lo maintain accounts in the prescribed forms, and 
icstriciin:; the rates of interest. 

Thi. District Deputy Registrar, Nasik is the Registrar of Money 
Lcnduis for Nasik district, while the Assistant Registrar (1) and 
Assis'.mi Registrar, (II) work as Assistant Registrars of Money Lenders 
in th ii respective territorial jurisdiction. The Registrar of Money 
Lcndl;I ^: issues the licences to the money lenders and is responsible for 
the adm ni'tration of the Act in the district. The Co-operative Officers 
work as Inspectors of Money Lenders. 

;f/H.shmenlS' : The co-operative movement in Nasik district has 
made rapid and continuous strides. The total strength of co-operative 
instiliiiioni a.'i on 30th June 1967 was 1.759. 

Nij-.Ot. Dhirki Central Co-operative Bank : The Nasik District Central 
C()-oixv Bank Limited is the central financing agency of the district 
whicii ( ciils with agricultural finance. The bank advances short and 
med) Ji'i term loans. It also caters to the banking needs of the co-opera¬ 
tive rriMituiii’ms in the district through its 40 branches, spread through¬ 
out iIk’ district. The Zilla Parisbad also carries on its financial 
tmiuact 'MS through the District Central Co-operative Bank. 

riK.' Oank plays an important role in increasing the agricuiluraJ 
prodijciion of the district. 

Lotul De , i lopment Bank : The Bank caters to the needs of the agrl- 
cuUuns i in ihe district in re.spcct of long term finance for the various 
purroM, s ('f land development. 

5V'k e Co-operatives: The number of service co-operatives in the 
dislim om ?0th June 1967 stood at 984. The Government have contri¬ 
buted I I the share capital of these societies to the extent of Rs. 8-62 
lakh 1 1.54 societies have been sanctioned government assistance of 
Rs. !.* [>3 iakhs for construction of godowns. Besides catering to the 
cred 1 need of their members, some of the societies also deal with the 
disii ibi i.ion of fertilisers and improved seeds lo their members. 

Societies: There are only four fisheries societies in the 
diMri', I he members of the .societies are engaged in inland fishing. 

; Soi i'cties : There are 66 dairy societies in the district including 
one im on which is a federation of the primary dairy .societies. With the 
intrMJuciion of town milk supply scheme, the district union and the 
pririii f H).:ieiies have assumed much significance. The dairy socie¬ 
ties I. MIC teen sanctioned government assistance in the form of loan 
and .i biitlv/ for encouraging them to increase their milk supply lo 
the tf, i/,;rnriieni Milk Scheme. 

/ ' 1 si/.,.; Societies: There arc in all 14 processing societies in 
the driti iei besides, two sugar factories and a spinning mill. These 
soc elics have also been given government financial assistance in the 
for: ! : f locn, subsidy and share capital contribution. 
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Housing Societies-: There are in all 160 co-operalive housing 
societies including 83 societies organised by the backward class persons. 
1'hesi societies have constructed 499 tenements. The backward class 
co-operative housing societies have been sanctioned government loan 
to the extent of Rs. 84,566. 

Consiiitiers Societies: With the introduction of the centrally si.X)n- 
sored scheme for the organi.sation of consumers stores, the consumers 
movement in ihe district has received a momentum. Under the scheme 
two wh(4esale stores have been organised at Nasik and Malegaon 
respectively. In addition there are 48 primary consumers stores catering 
tc' the daily needs of the consumers. The consumers wholesale stores 
have been given loans for the construction of godowns and purchase 
of trucks. Government aid is also given in the form of government share 
capital contribution and management subsidy. 

Industrial Co-operatives: The industrial societies in the district, 
tnainly consist of those of weavers and the labour contract societies, 
which number 44 and 44 respectively. Besides, there arc two industrial 
estates in the district. 

It would thus be seen that the co-operative movement in the district 
has spread its ramifications in almost every economic activity, viz., 
production, distribution and consumption. The agricultural credit and 
marketing societies are also playing an important role under the high 
yielding variety programme. 

FISHERIES DEPARTMENT 

Fisheries: Prior to August 1962, fisheries work pertaining to Nasik 
district, was looked after by the Superintendent of Fisheries, Bombay, 
aiongwith similar work in other districts, viz.. Bombay Suburban, Thana, 
Dhulia and Jalgaon. In August 1962, one Assistant Superintendent of 
Fisheries was posted at Nasik, under the Superintendent of Fisheries, 
Bombay to look after the fisheries developmental activities in Nasik, 
Jalgaon and Dhulia districts. 

By the year 1967, due to the implementation of several plan and 
non-plan schemes, the work of inland fisheries in these three districts. 
Iiad considerably increased. The post of an Assistant Superintendent of 
Fisherie.s, Dhulia, was therefore, created in the year 1967. and filled in 
1968, with jurisdiction over Dhulia and Jalgaon di.slricls. Thus Assist¬ 
ant Superintendent of Fisheries, Nasik, is now in exclusive charge of 
the fisherie.s activities in Nasik di.strict. 

Tlic duties of the Assistant Superintendent of Fisheries are mainly as 
follows : — 

(1) to carry out investigations of the riverine fisheries of the district, 
(21 to survey new sheets of water from the view point of assess¬ 
ing their suitability for pisciculture. 
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(3j ii slock water reservoirs with suitable varieties of fish and 
carr;, jliI all aspects of pisciculture, 

(4) k provide nurseries and to nurture fry in them. 

(5' H form and supervise fisheries co-operative societies and to 
devi c cays and means to improve the socio-economic conditions of 
listieriieri, 

(6' !' investigate applications from fishermen for loan and sub¬ 
sidy fri iTi tlic Government, 

(7 1 ti associate and encourage fishermen to take advantage of 
diffeicti schemes of the department, 

l8i ti ci.'llect statistics of fish and other data pertaining to fisheries 
and ti.vl eriiien of the district. 

(9l ti technical guidance to the deep tank fishing operations 
cont ULliid by the societies, and 

(10) u supervise in general the work of development of fisheries in 
the district. 

STATE TRANSPORT 

HistrM’kul Dackgronnd ; Nationalisation of passenger transport was 
decided u(Kiti by the State Government in August 1947, Initially, the 
services '^erc started departmentally in June 1948, the administration 
of whii h was subsequently handed over to a Statutory Corporation in 
December 1949, under the provisions of the Road Transport Corpora¬ 
tions y\ct (XXiXII of 1948). Since then, the corporation has been 
reconsti'uu'd under the Road Transport Act (LXIV of 1950). 

Oi]gajnisiitioii: For administrative convenience of operating the 
service;-, ilie erstwhile Bombay State was originally divided into 16 
viable ijni;s called divisions. After the States re-organisation in 1956, 
three umis were transferred to Mysore State leaving 13 divisions. 
With t le :)jfijrcation of the bilingual Bombay State on May 1. 1960. 
five nc" li :rn divisions were transferred to the Gujarat State leaving 
8 divisimi?- in the residual Corporation in Maharashtra. With the merger 
of the I ji ' uidal Tran.sport Services, Nagpur, in the Vidarbliii region and 
the SUi'i rrujisport services in the Marathwada region from July 1, 
1961, tui new divisions were created. Simultaneously, the name of the 
coriioriiiioii vmis changed from “Bombay State Road Transport 
Corpori iJL n lo Maharashtra State Road Transport Corporation.” 

The oil ice r-in-charge of each division is called the Divisional 
Control l(;i He is a class I officer. He is immediately under the control 
of the cer iral office of which the General Manager is the administrative 
head. 71't General Manager is assisted by the following departments and 
branches. ,n., (1) Administration, (2) Accounts and Audit. (3) Traffic, 
(4) Met h; iiicali Engineering, (5) Statistics. (6) Organisation and Methods. 
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(7) Security. (8) Stores, (9) Civil Engineering, (10) Secretarial, (11) Legal, 
and (12) Central Workshops. 

Nationalisation of services in Nasilc district, which forms part of 
Nasik division, was started in April 1950. The Divisional Controller is 
the head of the division and is responsible for the operations. He is 
assisted by 7 class II officers who are charged with the following 
functional responsibilities : 

Adiniimtration and Traffic : There are two officers under this head 
of activity, viz., the Divisional Traffic Officer who is in charge of all 
matters relating to traffic and operations and the Labour Officer 
who looks after all matters relating to labour relations with the 
administration. Matters relating to publicity in the division are also 
looked after by the Labour Officer, 

Accounts and Statistics: These branches are manned by two 
officers, viz., the Divisional Accounts Officer and the Divisional 
Statistician. 

Technical: The technical side of the division is looked after by 
the Divisional Mechanical Engineer with the assistance of the 
Divisional Work Superintendent. Besides, there are as many Depot 
Managers as there are depots in the division. 

The operations in Nasik district were first started with 33 vehicles 
on 5 routes having a route length of 151 3 kilometres in April 1950. 
The process of expansion was very rapid and within a few years the 
operations were spread over the whole district. By December 31, 1964 
there were in all four depots in the district situated at Nasik, Malegaon, 
Manmad and Satana. 

The Nasik division, of which Nasik district forms a part, was hold¬ 
ing 236 bii.ses plying on 20! routes with a total route length of 10,818 
kilometres. The buses put on road have, on an average, a seating capacity 
of 4516, exclusive of the seals for the driver and the conductor. The 
average daily distance covered by the.se buses during December 1964. 
was 40.906 kilometres carrying, on an average. 67,044 passengers per day. 

The light and heavy repairs of the buses are carried out at the divi¬ 
sional workshop located at Nasik. Further, after the operation of every 
24,000 kilometres the vehicles are routed by the depots to the divisional 
workshop for preventive maintenance. In addition, a number of depot 
workshops are situated at each of the following places in the district for 
daily maintenance of vehicles, viz., Nasik (74), Malegaon (34), Satana 
(25) and Manmad (22). The number of vehicles attached to each of 
these depots is given in brackets. Regular daily and weekly servicing 
and 8,000 kilometres docking for maintenance arc carried out in these 
depots. 

Amenities to Pas.sengers: For the convenience of the travelling 
public the Corporation provides many amenities in the district. Bus 
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slatioii'i iiini: been constructed at Bhagur. Chandor, Devla, Igatpuri. 
KalwaJi L.a.‘i;dgaon, Malcgaon, Manmad, Nandgaon, Naiidursliingota, 
Nasik l aiudrakali), Nasik (Central). Niphad. Ozar. Piiupalgaon, Rahata, 
Satan .1 iiiinair, Trimbak, Umrena, Wani. and Yeola. Pick-up stands 
have ■tee i constructed at Arvi, Byteo Talkies, Dabhadi. Deopur, Gandhi¬ 
nagar. (ii.iigapur, Girnara. Government High School, Janori, Khedgaon. 
Khervviii! , Ka/isangvi. Lakhalgaon, Moliadi. Naitaka. Nimgaon, Pathara, 
Pilkh. id Thangaon, Vadner Bhairav and Vchelgaon. Refreshment rooms 
have provided for at 32 places, book stalls at 4 places and general 
provi i '! ;tails at 2 places. 

oi Employees: The Corporation also provides welfare faci¬ 
lities 1. i s employees. A labour welfare centre which provides for 
indoc' iiirnes and recreational facilities is located at Nasik, the divi¬ 
sional 111 adquarlers. Welfare activities such as sewing classes, cooking 
classc v noiilessori classes, etc., are also provided at this centre, under 
the chir;;c of a lady welfare instructor. In addition to this, medical 
dispen i» ieii are provided at Nasik. Malegaon, Manmad and Satana. 

* * * 






CHAPTER 14—LOCAL SELF-GOVERI^MENT 

Local Self-Government in the district is conducted by various 
statutory bodies such as the municipalities, the village panchayats 
and the Zilla Parishad enjoying local autonomy in different degrees. 
The progress of these institutions could be marked in three spheres. 
Firstly, in regard to their constitution, from fully or partly nominated 
bodies, they have now become entirely elective. Secondly, their 
franchise which had gone on widening with the enactment of the 
Bombay Ltx;al Authorities, Adult Franchise and Removal of Reserva¬ 
tion of Scats Act (XVll of 1950) has reached the widest limit possible, 
viZ: universal adult franchise. Every person who— 

(fl) is a citizen of India; 

(b) has attained the age of 21 years ; and 

(c) has the requisite residence, business premises or taxation 
qualification 

is now entitled to be enrolled as a voter. Prior to 1950, reservation oi 
seats was provided in the municipalities and in the District Local 
Board, for women, Muhammedans, Cliristians, Anglo-Indians, Harijans 
and Tribes and in the village panchayats, for women, Muhammedans, 
Harijans and Tribes. The above enactment abolished the reservation 
of seats for Muhammedans, Christians and Anglo-Indians' but 
continued it for ten years from the commencement of tlie Constitution 
of India (i.e. till 26th January 1960), so also for women, scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes who more or less represent Harijans and 
tribes. Thirdly, wider and wider powers have gradually been conferred 
on the local bodies culminating in the Zilla Parishads and Panchayat 
Samitis Act, 1961, for the administration of the areas under their 
charge, rhis has rc.sulted in the participation of the people in the I,ocal 
Goverrinent creating iacilitics for training to shoulder higher 
re.sponsibilities. 

MUNICIPALITIES 

After the reorganisation of the States in 1956 and coasequent 
transfer of Vidarbha region of Madhya Pradesh Slate and Marathwada 
region of former Hyderabad State, the municipalities in the State came 
to be administered under different laws, for instance, Bombay area of 
the Slate under Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901 and Bombay 
Municipal Boroughs Act, 1925 ; Vidarbha area of the State under 
Central Provinces and Berar Municipalities Act, 1922 ; and Marathwada 
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region of the Stale under Hyderabad District Municipalities Act, 1956. 
The Divisional Commissioners used to exercise cotUrol and authority 
over the municipalities in their respective jurisdictions. 

In order to provide for a unified pattern for the constitution, 
administration and powers of municipalities and to maVc better 
provision therefor, the Government appointed a comniillee to advise 
it on aforesaid matters. After considering the report of the coniniitiee, 
the Government decided to unify, consolidate and amend the laws 
relating to municipalities in the State and ejiacted in the sixteenth year 
of the Republic of India an Act, known as The Maharashtra 
Municipalities Act, 1965.” 

Under the Act. the Director of Municipal Administration exercises 
control and authority over all institutions of Local Sell-Government in 
the Slate. The Act also empowers the Collectors to exercise control and 
authority over all local self-governing institutions in their respective 
jurisdictions. The powers of the Director of Municipal Administration 
and the Collector have been defined in chapter XXIII of the 
Maharashtra Municipalities Act, 1965. 

Eleven out of 15 towns in the district have municipal aimmittees 
established under the Bombay Municipal Boroughs Act. 1925, and the 
Bombay District Municipal Act. 1901. The year of establishment, the 
term of the elected body, the total number of elected councillors and 
the number of seats reserved for .scheduled castes and scheduled tribes 
and for women are shown below for each nnmicipalily separately : 





Total 

Seats reserved for 


Name of the 

Year of 

196! 

No. of 

— 


— 

Municipality 

HslablUh- 

popula- 

Municipal 

Scheduled 

Scheduled Women 


ment 

lion 

Councillors 

castes 

tribes 


Ycola 

.. 1858 .. 

21,0.39 

21 

1 


1 

Trimbak 

.. 1854 .. 

4,814 

16 

1 

4 

2 

Bhagur 

.. 1926 ,. 

7,196 

12 

2 


1 

Satana 

.. 1954 .. 

12,506 

16 

2 

2 

2 

Sinnar 

.. 1860 .. 

17.092 

18 

! 

I 

T 

Nasik Road-I3eolali 1952 .. 

40,013 

20 

3 


2 

Nasik City 

.. 1864 .. 

1,31,103 

50 

3 

3 

N 

Nandgaon 

.. 1921 .. 

13,026 

18 

3 

1 

2 

Manmad 

.. 1928 .. 

23.570 

19 


1 


Igafpuri 

.. 1869 .. 

15,003 

16 

3 


■1 

Malegaon 

.. 1863 .. 

1,21,408 

33 

2 


3 

Oul of 11 

municipalities 

in the 

district six have 

been cslabi 

i.shcd 


about a century ago. The municipality at Trimbak is the oldest of all. 
These municipalities together cover 85-64 per cent of the urban 
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popuUi -in Cl 21-93 per cent of the total 1961 population of the 
distrii t The remaining four towns of Rawaigaon, Chandor, Deolali 
cantoimiant and Lasalgaon do not have municipalities. Deolali 
cantoiiiruit i^ governed by a cantonment board and covers 201 per 
cent I'I lie total district population. 

Tht Siaie Government have powers to declare by notification any 
local .u ;;. of which the population is not less than 10.000 to be 
a muiiii. lal area ; to alter the limits of municipal area so as to include 
therei). '--r l: exclude therefrom such local area as may be .specified 
in the I ntilication ; to amalgamate two or more municipal areas so 
as to (i-’i :;ne municipal area ; to split up any municipal area into 
two or n ir,: numicipal areas ; and to declare that the whole of any local 
area c.iniiiriMiig a municipal area shall cease to be a municipal area : 

Pros idetl rhat no .such notification is issued by the State Govern¬ 
ment sutliout consulting the municipal council or councils and other 
local ant I iiritics. 

The tei n of office of a municipality is for five years which may be 
extend: d by the State Government in exceptional circumstances to 
a term ii i exceeding in the aggregate six years. Under the Act. every 
municipa it) has to be presided over by a president elected from 
among?.t f c councillors. Each municipality is to have a vice-president 
elected Irim amongst the councillors. 

The !M\ernment of municipal district vests in the municipality. Tlic 
preside it is the head of the municipality has to— 

(rt) p'lisiclc, unless prevented by reasonable cause, at all the 
meet! ig- n' the council and regulate the conduct of business at 
such nieiilitigs ; 

(6) winch over the financial and executive administration of the 
council , 

(f) pci form such executive functioas or exercise such powers as 
arc c ut rred upon him by or under the Act or any other law for 
the time being in force ; 

(d) CM .'cise supervision and control over the acts and proceedings 
of all otneers and servants of the council in matters of executive 
admiristiaiion and in matters concerning the accounts and records 
of the j uncil ; and 

(e) Imtiish to the State Government or the Director of Municipal 
Adminisi-atiori or the Collector or any other Government officer 
author sed by the State Government from time to time, such reports, 
return- .'r records as may be prescribed by rules or as may he 
called K I ai: any time by the State Government, the Director, the 
Colieciar or such other officer. 

The p!e>i;k:rit. may, in cases of emergency, direct the execution or 
stoppage »1 any work or the doing of any act which requires the 
Vf 4612 -Uta 
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sanction of the council and immediate execution or doing of which is. 
in his opinion, necessary far the service or safety of the public, and 
may direct that the expenses of executing such work or doing of such 
act be paid from the municipal fund : 

Provided that— 

(fl) he does not act under this section in contravention of any 
order of the council prohibiting the execution of any particular work 
or the doing of any particular act: and 
(b) he reports forthwith the action taken and the reasons therefor 
to the standing committee and the a>uncil ar their respective next 
meeting. 

The vice-president has to— 

(a) preside in the absence of the president at the meetings of the 
council; 

(b) exercise such of the powers and perform such of the duties 
as the President may from time to time depute to him ; and 

(c) during the absence of the president, exercise the powers .and 
perform the duties of the president. 

Section 62 of the Maharashtra Municipalities Act, 1965, stipulates 
constitution of standing committee and the following five subjccis 
committees for every ‘ A ’ and ‘ B ’ class councils : — 

(/) Public Works Committee, 

(//) Education Committee. 

(//Y) Sanitation. Medical and Public Health Committee. 
fiV) Water Supply and Drainage Committee, and 
(v) Planning and Development Committee. 

The new Act also stipulates the constitution of a standing committee 
for every ‘ C ’ ckiss council which may also appohit such subjecss 
committees as it may deem necessary. 

The Act stipulates the obligatory tiiities and the discretional 
functions of the council. 

The former includes ail manors L*s>>enlial to the health, .safety, 
convenience and well-being of the pt)palatiun. while the latter covers 
those which, despite being legitimate objects of Ittcul expenditure, are 
not considered absolutely essential. 

■A council may. at its di.screiion, provide either wholly or partly, out 
of the municipal property and funds for— 

(a) laying out, whether in areas previously built upon or not, new 
public streets, and acquiring the land for (hat purpose, and the 
land required for the construction for the building or curtilages 
thereof to abut on such streets; 

(b) establishing or maintaining public hospitals, institutions for 
pre-primary and secondary education, libraries, museums, lunatic 
asylums, gymnasiums, akhadas, and homes for disabled and destitute 
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persons, and constructing and maintaining buildings therefor, along 
with such other public buildings like town halls, municipal offices, 
shops, dharmashalas, open air theatres, stadia and rest houses ; 

(c) laying out or maintaining public parks and gardens, and also 
planting atid maintaining road-side and other trees ; 

{d) securing or assisting to secure suitable places for the carrying 
on of the offensive trades ; 

ie) acquisition and maintenance of grazing grounds, and the 
establishment and maintenance of dairy farms and breeding stud ; 

(f) establishing and maintaining a farm or factory for the disposal 
of sewage ; 

(g) constructing sanitary dwellings for poorer classes ; 

(ft) promoting the well-being of municipal employees or any class 
of municipal employees and of their dependents ; 

(0 providing accommodation for servants employed by the 
council; and 

(/) making contributions towards the construction, establislunent 
or maintenance of educational institutions including libraries and 
museums, any hospital, dispensary or similar institution providing for 
public medical relief, or any other institution of a charitable nature. 

(1) Subject to any general or special orders which the State Govern¬ 
ment may make in this behalf, a council is empowered to impose 
taxes listed below ; — 

(a) a consolidated property tax on lands or buildings or both 
situated within municipal area, based on their rateable value ; 

(ft) an octroi ; 

(c) a tax on professions, trades, callings and employments ; 

(f/) a tax on cinemas, theatres, circus and other performances and 
shows; 

(e) a tax on advertisements other than advertisements published 
in newspapers ; 

Provided that the maximum and minimum rates at which the taxes 
aforesaid are levied in different classes of municipal areas and other 
matters relating to imposition, assessment, collection and exemptions 
thereof arc such as may be prescribed by rules. 

(2) The consolidated tax on property shall includc- 

(a) a general tax ; 

(ft) a general water tax; 

(c) a lighting tax and 

(rf) a general sanitary tax. 

Subject to any general or special orders which the State Government 
may make in this behalf, a council may impose any of the following 
taxes, namely : - - 

(a) a lax cm all vehicles (excluding motor vehicles as defined in 
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Ihe Motor Vehicles Act. 1939), boats or animals used for riding, 
or burden and kept for use within the municipal area, whether they 
are actually kept within or outside such area ; 

(/)) a toll on vehicles and animals used as Liforesaid, entering the 
municipal area but not liable to taxation under clause (a); 

(c) a tax on dogs kept within the municipal area ; 

UI) a special sanitary lax on private latrines, premises or 
compounds cleansed by municipal agency ; 

(e) a drainage tax ; 

(/) a special water tax for water supplied by the council in 
individual cases, charges for such supply being fixed in such mode 
or modes as shall be best suited to the varying circumstances of any 
class of cases or of any individual case ; 

(,i?) a tax on pilgrims resorting periodically to a shrine within the 
limits of the council ; 

(h) a special education tax : and 

ti) any other tax, which under the Constitution of India, the State 
legislature has power to impose in the State. 

The rules regulating the levy of taxes referred to in the preceding 
paragraphs have to be .sanctioned by the Stale Government. 'I hc rates 
at which the taxes are levied by 'he municipalities do not always 
enable them to meet ail their expenditure. Their incomes have to be 
supplemented by numerous Government grants both recurring and 
non-recurring. For instance grants are made by the Government to 
municipalities towards water-supply and drainage schemes, expenditure 
on controlling epidemics, payment of dearness allowance to staff, etc. 
These grants add substantially to the municipal income. 

Control over the municipalities in the district is exercised by tlie 
Collector, Nasik district. Director of Municipal Administration and 
the Stale Government. The Collector has power.s of entry and inspection 
in regard to any immovable property occupied by a municipality or 
any institution under its control or management or any work in 
progress under it or under its direction. He may also call for or inspect 
any extract from any council’s or its committees’ proceedings and any 
book or document in the possession of or under the control of the 
council or any of its committees. The Director of Municipal 
Administration or the Collector may require a council to lake 
into ccwisideraiion any objection which appears to them to cxi.st to 
the doing of anything which is about to be done or is being done by 
or on behalf of such council. 

The Collector has powers to order a municipality to suspend or 
prohibit the execution of any of its order or resolution, if in his 
opinion, it is likely to cause injury or annoyance to the public or 
lead to a breach of pieace or is unlawful. In case of emergency the 
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Collei iii ■ may provide for the execution of any worlc or the doing of 
any ad which may be executed or done by or on behalf of a council 
and initneitialc execution or doing of which is. in his opinion, 
neces.ia'/ for the health or safety of the public ; and may direct that 
the re.iv tiable expense of executing the work or doing the act, with 
a rea able remuneration to the person appointed to execute or to 
do it shall forthwith be paid by the council. 

Sulijird to appeal to the State Government, the Director of 
Miiniiap.il /Administration is empowered to require a municipality 
to Rdiii.e :hc number of persons employed by it and also the 
remuacr.itii 11 assigned to any member of the staff. When the Director 
of Mi n cipa! Administration is informed, on a complaint made or 
othervvis; that default has been made in the performance of any duty 
impo-dl fii a council by or under the Act or by or under any enact¬ 
ment In: ;lii time being in force, the Director, if satisfied after due 
inqui:,. :]u:i the alleged default has been made may by order fix 
a period f;:'- ihe performance of that duty and communicate such order 
to the iiiuncit. If the duty is not performed within the period so fixed 
the l)i: ;.tnr may appoint some person to perform it. and may direct 
that ;lu expanse of performing it. with a reasonable remuneration to 
the p- ro n appointed to perfonn it. be forthwith paid by the council. 

If in he I ■pinion of the State Government— 

(/ ■ I I'. i.ricil is not competent to perfonn duties imposed upon it 
by ir iimlcT the Act or any other law for the time being in force, or 

( ' X i sistcntly makes default in the performance of such duties 
or i i comifiying with lawful directions and orders issued by the 
Colic, or. ihe Director, the Stale Government or any other authority 
cm.uH';‘.rcd under the law to i.ssue such directions or orders to a 
cointi , or 

f ’ I xceeds or abu.ses its powers, or 

( /I I iitiialion has arisen in. which the administration of the 

cot :ui cinnot be carried out in accordance with the provisions of 

the ,>i 1. ':)r 

( ' lie I'niincial po.vition and the credit of the council is 
■ ihrs; u ned, 

the Sian Government may. by an order published in the Official 
Gazch'i . appoint a Government officer as the administrator of the 
counc I lor a period not exceeding three years. 

Thi unlit of all local fund accounts is provided for under the 
Bomba', l.ocil Fund Audit Act. 1930. The Director of Municipal 

Admi a .1 ation, on receipt of the report of the Chief Auditor may 

disallo'x any item of expenditure which appears to him to be contrary 
to la'v I nd surcharge the same on the person making or authorising 
the mak ng of illegal payment. 
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In addition to the audit provided for under the provisions of the 
Bombay Local Fund Audit Act, 1930, an ‘A’ class or ‘B’ class 
council has to make arrangements for audit of its accounts by 
a Municipal Auditor at such intervals and in such manner as may be 
prescribed and a ‘C’ class council may, or if so required by the Slate 
Government, make arrangements for the audit of its accounts at siici; 
intervals, in such manner and by such agency as may be prescribed. 

ZILLA PARISHAD 

Historical Background: Like the Greek City Suites, the villages in 
the ancient India bad always been autonomous units. The characteristic 
feature of administration in ancient India was the prevalence of freedom 
and autonomy in governing the village inslilutii ns. Ho'fCev.’r. the 
villages lost their autonomy as more pis’.ver came to be ' ested and 
concentrated in the sovereign kings. 

During the British administration, some attempts were made to 
revive the local self-government institutions in India with a view to 
training the people in the administration of such institutions by giving 
them representations in such local bodies. As a result, municipulilies. 
district school boards and janpadsahhiis came to be established; 
subsequently village panchayats also came to be founded and as 
a result of this it was possible for British Government to regenerate 
confidence among the masses inhabiting the rural areas. 

After the reorganisation of the erstwhile State of Bombay, the 
Village Panchayats Act was passed in 1958. for the whole Suite. This 
Act envisaged a Village Panchayat Manda! for every di.strict. Not only 
this but gat nyaya panchayats came to be organised for groups of five 
or more village panchayats. 

In course of time, the experience gained indicated that the progress 
of rural development was not commensurate with the expectations of 
the Government. Various development activities introduced in the 
various Plan pcriixis could not achieve a commendable amount of 
success owing to non-participation of the villagers in the implemonia- 
tion of such development schemes. The Central Government came so 
the conclusion that it was necessary for the Government to invesligale 
the causes behind such a state of affairs. It therefore, appointed a 
committee called the ‘ Balwantrai Mehta Committee.’ 

The ' Balwantrai Mehta Committee ’ pointed out mainly, among 
other findings that the Government could not succeed in appealing and 
attracting the leadership of the masses to participate in the Community 
Development and National Developmental Schemes. Institutions of the 
type of the local self-government had not taken any deep interest 'a 
participate in such development schemes and had not shown any initia 
live for such work. The part played by the village panchayats in such 
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works was also not very encouraging. There was very often interference 
from the Government in the affairs of the local boards. The Committee 
came to the conclusion that the urgent necessity of the day, to remedy 
this state of affairs, was the dccenlrali.sation of power and responsibility 
at the lower level. The Committee, therefore, suggested that the respon¬ 
sibility for such regional and local development work should be assigned 
to such l(Kal institutions at the district level with the Government 
accepting the role of guiding, supervising and planning from a higher 
level, making available the required finances and so on. 

The ‘ Balwantrai Mehta Committee ’ recommended the formation of 
local committees on par with Block Development Committees, to be 
named as Panchayat Samitis. and at the district level a district committee 
to be called Zilla Parishad, instead of the local boards, etc., in order to 
secure integration in the various developmental activities. Thus, the 
Gram Panchayat, the Panchayat Samiti and the Zilla Parishad are the 
three responsible functionaries in the decentralisation of administration, 
which arc entrusted with the implementation of the developmental 
schemes. 

Thus, an .A.ct, to provide for the establishment of Zilla Parishads and 
Panchayat Samitis, to assign to them local Government functions, and to 
entru.st the execution of certain works and development schemes in 
the State Five-Year Plans and to provide for the decentralisation of 
powers and functions under certain enactments was passed in 1961, 
known as the Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act, 
1961. 

Under the Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act, 
1961, the following departments of the State operating in the district 
have been transferred to the Zilla Parishad ; — 

(1) General Administration Department. 

(2) Local Self-Government, excluding municipalities and municipal 
boroughs. 

(3) Development Department : Agriculture, Veterinary, Forests, 
Co-operation including Industrial Co-operalives and village industries. 
Industries. Public Works. 

(4) Welfare Departments : Education (excluding training colleges 
and higher education). Technical and Industrial Training, Medical, 
Public Health, Labour, Prohibition and Excise, Backward Classes, 
Community Projects and National Extension Service, Welfare. 

(5) Miscellaneous Departments : Administration of Managed 
Estates. 

Under the Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act. 
1961, which came into force from May I, 1962, all cjt-Boards ie.. 
District Local Board. District School Board, District Building Com¬ 
mittee. District Development Board were abolished and their work 
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was vested in the Zilla Parishad. All village panchayals have to work 
under their respective taluka samitis. 

Subjects of Activities ; The following oflices of the Government also 
were taken over by the Zilla Parishad : — 

(If District Village Panchayat Mandal. 

(2) Agriculture Department. 

(3) Education Department. 

(4) Animal Husbandry. 

(5) Co-operative Department (ptiriial). 

(6) Social Welfare Department. 

(7) Publicity Department, excluding Publicity Officer. 

(8) Industries Department, excluding District Industries Officer. 

(9) Health Department, excluding malaria cradicalion. 

(10) Works, excluding national highways. 

(11) Irrigation upto 101 171 hectares or 250 acres. 

(12) Dry Farming. 

In what follows is described, in brief, the .subjects of activities of 
different departments ; 

A,i;riailntrc: (rj) Establi.shmem, managemcni, maintenance and 
the giving of grants to agricultural schools (including grants-in-aid to 
agricultural schools), but not including matters relating to (/) laying 
down of syllabus, (ii) prescription of text-books and (iii) conducting 
annual examinations. 

(6) Crop competitions. 

(t) Crop protection. 

iti) Crop campaign (including khtirij and rati crop campaigns and 
intensive paddy cultivation). 

(c) Compost and green nianure.s. 

(/) Distribution of fcrtili.sers. agricultural implements and agiicul- 
uiral quota of iron, steel and cement. 

(,c) Demonstration of improved agricultural practices. 
ih) Model demonstration of subsidiary seed farms. 

(/) Importation and distribution of improved, seeds. 

(/) Establishment and maintenance of godowns. 

(k) Eradication of noxious plants. 

(/) Advancement and improvement of agiiculiurc. 

(in) Acclimatisation of exotics. 

Aiiiiiidl Husbandry: (a) Veterinary aid (excluding district veterinary 
hospital.s but including veterinary dispensaries, veterinary aid centres and 
village veterinary chests). 

(b) Improvement of breed of cattle, horses, and other livestock 
(including artificial insemination .sub-centres, key village centres, 
premium bull centres, taluka and district livestock improvement 
association and the like, and distribution of improved breed of sheep). 
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(c) Distribution of improved poultry. 

(d) Organisation of cattle .shows and rallies. 

Forests: Village forests and grazing lands (including measures for 
development of village woodlands for purposes of pastures and fuel). 

Social Welfare: (a) Educational development of backward classes 
including measures relating to grant of scholarships, freeships and 
examination fees to backward class students. 

(b) Economic development of backward classes including— 

(/) giving of financial assistance to individual cultivators in the 
form of loans and subsidies for the purpose of purchasing agricul¬ 
tural requisites ; 

(ii) giving of financial assistance to individual artisans in the form 
of loans and subsidies for cottage iitdustries and professions ; 

(Hi) supply of spinning wheels to vimukta jatis ; 

(jv) development of communications in backward areas ; 

(v) maintenance of co-operative stores and grant of subsidies to 
multipurpose co-operative societies for maintenance of staff (so 
far as co-operative societies having not more than rupees five lakhs 
working capital each and having jurisdiction over less than a district, 
are concerned); 

(vi) establishment of handicraft centres; and 

(v/V) development of cattle-breeding and poultry farms. 

(c) Removal of untouchabiliiy. 

(d) Programmes for welfare of backward classes. 

Education: (a) E.stablishment, management, maintenance and 
inspection of primary and basic schools including grant-in-aid to schools 
but excluding— 

(/) laying down of syllabus. 

(ri) prescription of text-books, 

(Hi) conducting scholarship examinations, 

(/v) conducting primary school certificate examinations and 
standard IV examinations, and 

(;’) such other powers as are vested in the State Government 
under the Bombay Primary Education Act, 1947. 

(h) Establishment, management, maintenance and inspection of 
secondary schools, excluding— 

(0 presoription of curriculum, 

(ii) prescription of text-books, 

(Hi) rates of and conditions for maintenance of grants. 

(iv) permission for convension of high schools into higher 
secondary schools, 

(v) rates of fees. 

(vi) conducting primary and high school scholarship examinations, 
(v/7) such other powers as may be specifically entrusted to the 
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Director of Education or reserved for the Stale Government under the 
Grant-in-Aid Code. 

fn the case of private secondary .schools, only grants are recommended 
and disbursed on the receipt of sanction from the Director of Education. 

U ) Grant of loan.s and scholarships to students in respect of primary 
and secondary education. 

(d) Construction and maintenance of primary and secondary school 
buildings of the Zilla Parishad. 
tci Other educational objects. 

if) Provision of equipment and playgrounds for schools. 

Medii.dl: (n) Taluka dispensaries, including their upgrading. 

(/it Hospitals, e.xduding civil and cottage as also big Government 
hospitals. 

(ct Suhsidi.sed Medical Practitioner’s Centres. 

(d) Rural medical relief centres and public medical relief. 

(cl Grant of financial assistance to institutions giving anti-rabic 
ireainienv to indigent persons. 

(fl Grants-in-aid to private charitable hospitals, dispensaries, mater¬ 
nity homes and such other institutions. 

Ayurvedic: («) Ayurvedic and Unani dispensaries (including giving 
grants tv) such dispensarie.s). 

(h) Replenishing stock of ayurvedic medicine chest in villages. 
Public Health: (a) Primary health centres. 

(b) Mobile hygiene units. 

(c) Combined medical and public health units. 

(d) Vaccination. 

(e) School health .service. 

(ft Measures for treatment of Anti-yaws. 

(v) Maternity and Child Welfare Centres. 

(/i.l Maintenance of medicine boxes in villages. 

(i) Facilities for health education. 

(;) Taking of necessary measures in the inlerc.st of public health. 
ik) Reclamation of unhealthy localities. 

(Ii Rural Sanitation. 

Buildings and Communienthms: (a) Construction, maiiitenance and 
repairs of— 

(i) village roads, 

(ii) other di.strict road-s, 

{iii) major district roads, and 

(/id bridges on above-mentioned roads. 

(6) Rural parks and garden.s. 

(c) Construction of administrative and other buildings in conn.ection 
with Zilla Pari.shad’s requirements. 
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id) Me^ns of communications, other than roads. 

ie) Public ferries. 

(/) Maintenance of trees in the vicinity of roads, 
te) Telephone lines. 

Public Water-supply: {a) Rural water-supply. 

{b) Protected water-supply for fairs in rural areas. 

(c) Works for preservation of water, for drinking, bathing and cook¬ 
ing, from pollution. 

Irrigation: Minor Irrigation Works (only those works which irrigate 
250 acres or less). 

Industries: {a) Local Industries. The grant of loans is limited upto 
(6) Local Arts. rupees ten thousand in each 

case in respect of small-scale or 
cottage industries. 

(c) Training institutes and schools, excluding research institutes and 
institutes meant for an area larger than a district. 

(d) Training-CM/n-production centres and production centres. 

(e) .Sales depots and eraporia. 

(/) Giving of grants-in-aid and loans to individual craftsmen. 

(g) Giving of stipends to trainees. 

(h) Promotion and development of cottage and village industries. 

(/) Organising marketing facilities for cottage and village industries 

products. 

O') Giving of grants-in-aid and loams to industrial Co-operatives. 
(k) Handlooms. 

(/) Executive work relating to enforcement of Weights and Measures 
Act. 

Co-operation: (a) Registratiou of co-operative societies (only in 
respect of those societies wh.ose working capital does not e.xcecd rupees 
five iakhs each and whose jurisdiction is less than a district). 

(b) Approval to bye-laws of the types of socielie.s mentioned above. 
(c ) Appeals arising out of non-admission of members to the type 
of societies mentioned above. 

{d) Administrative supervision over co-operative societies (only to 
the extent of examination of the general working of societies, their 
management and financial position, with a view to improving the 
business standards adopted by the societies and their office bearers and 
also extending their activities). 

(e) Promotion and extension in respect of all types of co-operative 
societies. 

(/) .Sponsoring of applications of co-operative societies for financial 
assistance from the State Government. 

(g) Sponsoring of applications of co-operative societies (such as may 
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be specified by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies) to concerned 
federal societies in respect of participation in share capital. 

(/i) Taking shares in co-operatives in tho.se cases in which the State 
Government can take shares subject to conditions laid down by the 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 

(() Supervision and control over Agricultural Produce Markets. 
Piihlirity: (a) Mobile publicity vans. 

ih) Organising district exhibitions. 

(c) Publicity through recrealionai activities. 

(d) Rural broadcasting. 

ConiJiiiinity Development: («) Coninmnity development programme. 
(/>) Local development works programme. 

Social Education: (a) Community recreation centres. 

(h) Adult literacy centres. 

(c) Sports, games playgrounds, equipment and welfare organisations. 
{d) Kisan melas. 

(c) Conducting visits. 

(/) Dissemination of information, 

(,(,') Short camps, 

(/i) Women’s organisation and welfare. 

(0 Children’s organisation and welfare. 

0) Mobile cinema vans. 

(k) Libraries and reading-rooms. 

(/) Fairs, shows and exhibitions. 

Miscellaneous: (a) Village uplift. 

(b) Building model villages (including grants and loans for the 
purpose.). 

(c) Economic welfare of villages. 

(d) Local works or measures likely to promote health safety, comfort 
or convenience of the public. 

(e) Markets. 

If) Dtiannashalas, rest-houses, travellers’ bungalows, sitrais and the 
like. 

(^>) Chavadis. 

(/i) Other public institutions. 

(/■) Local unemployment, other than industrial unemployment. 

(j) Improvement and extension of village sites (including grants and 
loans for the purpose). 

(L) Laying new village sites (including grants and loans for the 
purpose). 

(/) Well-being of employees of Zilla Parishad. 

(m) Provision of houses for employees of Zilla Parishad. 
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(/i) Pl.iitiri^g and preservation of trees on public grounds and 
lardeii 

(o) l^i’S'iircls For destruction of wild animals. 

(/)) i’l hhc receptions and ceremonies and entertainments. 

((/) \!iaii;iement for local pilgrimages. 

(r) ! ill rial and cremation grounds. 

(v) iinielans of panchas. sarpanchas of village panchayats and 

nher m i-i'iflicials. 

(r) '. La! vagrancy relief for the poor. 

((() V! 'ir tenance of poor-houses. 

Pow ers and Fiinclions of non-officials; The powers and functions of 
'nc iK>n-< ilicial onice-bearers of the Zilla Parishad are detailed bC’Ovs . 
Fre:.i.i: ih . The President shall - - 

((0 uMivene, preside at, and conduct meetings of the Ziila 
Par l!k d ; 

(/o I avi; access to the records of the Zilla Parishad ; 

(d iiseharge all duties imposed, and exercise all the powers 
conleiied on him by or under the Act; 

(£.'/ v auh over the financial and executive administration and 
subi ii' In the Parishad all questions connected therewith which shall 
require it- sirders ; and 

(< I ..'(creise administrative supervision and control over the 
Chi.l ivsecnlive Officer for securing implementation of resolutions 
or dcu<ions of the Zilla Parishad or of the standing committee, or 
of , 11 . Hi-bjects committee, or of any panchayat samiti. 

The I'lOiidenl may in cases of emergency direct the execution or 
suspei Ml 11 or stoppage of any work or the doing of any act which 
require ■. ibe sanction of the Zilla Parishad or any authority thereof, 
ind iinmidi.ite execution or doing of which, in his opinion, is neces¬ 
sary 1.11 ill. .service or safely of the public, and may direct that the 
:xpen-e -if executing such work or doing such act shall be paid from 
the d siniM fund ; 

Providitl that, he shall report forthwith the action taken under 
this seeiioii and the full reasons thereof to the Zilla Parishad, the 
standi )i> committee and the appropriate subjects committee at tlieir 
lext meiiiiQB and the Zilla Parishad. or the committee may amend 
.ir annul the. direction made by the president. 

Th., {resident of the Zilla Parishad receives an honorarium of 
R.S. 5iiO [XT month with rent-free residential accommodation. 

Vic,’ i’'e\ide'nt : The vice-president shall— 

((, i ri the absence of the president, preside at the meetings of the 
Zillii i’arshad: 

(/)! exercise such of the powers and perform such of the duties 
of ihe president as the president from time to time may. subject to 
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the rules made by the State Government in this behalf, delegate to 
him by an order in writing; and 

(c) pending the election of a president, or during the absence of the 
president, exercise the powers and perform the duties of the president. 

The vice-president who is the Chairman of two Subjects Commit¬ 
tees gets consolidated honorarium of Rs. 300 per month along with 
rent-free residential accommodation. 

(Jmirman of Standing; Committee or Subjects Committee: Subject 
to the provisions of the Act. and the rules made thereunder by the 
Stiite Government, the chairman of the standing committee or 
a subjects committee shall— 

(0 convene, preside at and conduct meetings of the committee : 
and 

(ii) have access to the records of the committee. 

The chairman of any such committee may in relation to subjects 
allotted to the committee ■ 

(/) call for any information, return, statement, account or report 
from any officer employed by or holding office under the Zilla 
Parishad or any servant thereof, and 

(ii) enter and inspect any immovable property occupied by the 
Zilla Parishad or any institution under the control and management 
of the Zilla Parishad or any work of development scheme in 
progress undertaken by the Zilla Parishad or under its direction : 
Provided that the Chairman of the Standing Committee may, in 
relation to any subject allotted to any Subjects Committee, also exercise 
the powers under this clause. 

The Chairman of the Standing Committee may grant leave of 
absence for any period exceeding two montlis, but not exceeding four 
months, to any officer of class I service (other than the Chief Executive 
Officer) or class JI service holding office uuder the Zilla Parishad. 

Save as otherwise provided by or unde:' this Act, the powers to he 
exercised and the duties to be ilirchargcd by. . p.d which ■ ubjects 
enumerated in the district li.st arc to be alirited to, the Standing 
CoramiUee and each of Ihc Subjects CommitUcs, -hall be such as may 
be prescribed by regulation ; but ail subject.'; Tt relation to social 
welfare enumerated in the district li.xt are -.illotted to the Standing 
Committee. 

The Vice-President is the Chairman of two Subjects Cimmiittees, 
The councillors have to elect from amongst elected councillors two 
persons to be chairmen of the remaining subjects committees. They al.so 
get an honorarium of Rs. 300 each per month along with rent-free 
residential accommodation. 

Officials: A Chief Execittive Officer, a Deputy Chief Executive 
Officer, Block Development Officers and the heads of various depart- 
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ments of the Zilla Parishad are the executive (^cers of the Zilla 
Parishad. They are all gazetted officers and are transferable by the 
State Government to other districts. The Chief Executive Officer 
belongs to the cadre of Indian Administrative Service and his rank 
is equal to that of a Collector. The Deputy Chief Executive Officer is 
an officer of the rank of the Deputy Collector. The Block Develop¬ 
ment Officers are class II officers while the heads of the departments 
are either class I or class II officers. 

Chief Executive Officer — 

(0 shall lay down the duties of all the officers and servants of or 
holding office under the Zilla Parishad in accordance with the rules 
made by the State Government; 

(I’O shall be entitled to call for any information return, statement, 
account or report from any officer or servant of or holding office 
under the Zilla Parishad ; 

On) shall supervise and control the execution of all the activities 
of the Zilla Parishad ; 

O'v) shall have papers and documents connected with the 
proceedings of meetings of the Zilla Parishad and of its committees' 
(excluding panchayat samitis); 

(v) shall draw and disburse money out of the District Fund ; 

(vi) shall exercise supervision and control over the acts of officers 
and servants holding office under the Zilla Parishad in matters < f 
executive administration and those relating to accounts and records 
of the Zilla Parishad ; 

(v(/) shall be entitled to attend the meetings of the Zilla Parishad 
or any of its committees (including any panchayat samiti). 

(v/h) Any of the powers conferred or duties or functions imposed 
upon or vested in the Chief Executive Officer by or under the Act 
may also be exercised, performed or discharged under the control of 
the Chief Executive Officer and subject to such conditions and limi¬ 
tations, if any, as he n\ay think fit to lay down, by any officer or 
servant holding office under the Zilla Parishad to whom the Chief 
Executive Officer generally or specially empowers by order in 
writing. All such orders of the Chief Executive Officer shall, however, 
be laid before the president, the standing committee and the relevant 
subjects committee for information. 

(fjc) He shall assess and give his opinion confidentially every year 
on the work of the officers of class I service and class II service 
holding office under the Zilla Parishad ; forward them to such autho¬ 
rities as may be prescribed by the State Government and lay down 
the procedure for writing such reports about the work of officers and 

’ Sections 95 to 99 of the Zilla Parishads and panchayat Samitis Act, 1961. 

Vf 4612—49 
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servants of class HI service and class IV service under the Zilla 
Pari shad. 

Depiily Chief Eu’entive Officer: The Deputy Chief Executive 
Officer shall be the sccretiiry, ex-oflicio. of the Zilla Parishad, as well 
a.s the standing committee.‘ 

Hliick Develofinieni Officer: The Block Oeveli'pmenl Office: 

(0 shall have the custody of all papers and documents connected 
with the proceedings of meetings of the panchayal saniili ■, 

(ii) shall be the secretary, ex-ojjicio. of the panchayat .samitic* 

(Hi) shall, subject to the general order of the Chief Executive 
Officer, grant leave of absence to an officer or .servant of class III 
service or of class IV service of the Zilla Parishad working under 
the panchayat samiti ; 

f/v) shall call for any information, return, statement, account, 
report, or explanation from any of the officers or servants working 
under the panchayat samiti ; 

(v) shall draw and disburse money out of the grant of rents 
payable to the panchayat samiti under sections 185 and 188 ; 

(vi) shall, in relation to the works and development schemes to 
be undertaken from the block grants, exercise such powers of 
sanctioning acquisition of property, .sale or transfer thereof as may 
be specified by the State Government 

Heads of Departments: (i) Every head of the department of the 
Zilla Parishad may, in respect of works and development schemes 
pertaining to his department, accord technical sanction thereto. 

(ii) He shall assess and give his opinion confidentially every year 
on the work of officers of class II service working in his department 
and shall forward them to the Chief Executive Officer. 

(Hi) The head of department specified in this behalf, shall be the 
secretary, ex-officio, of such subjects committees as the Zilla Parishad 
may direct.’ 

Administrative Organisation : The Nasik Zilla Parishad started 
functioning from 1st May. 1962 with the coming into force of the 
Maharashtra Zilla Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961 (V 
of 1962). The Parishad consists of 66 members. 54 elected and 2 
co-opted lady members. Three chairmen of panchayat samitis arc elected 
to the Zilla Parishad while 10 arc ex-officin members of the Zilla 
Parishad by virtue of their being chairmen of the panchayat samiti.s. 
Chairmen of five federal co-operative societies arc associate members. 
These associate members have no voting rights. 

The Zilla Parishad has six subjects committees besides the standing 

' .Sections 9 and 79 of the’ Act. 

= Section 57 of the Act. 

’ Section SO of the Act. 
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commit ici Tie subjects committees, aloiigwith the depurlmeiils oi the 
Zilla Pir iiiid they control, are as under : — 


.Subj^■.■ . ('ii)iimittcc 


Department Controlled 


Sttincli 'U‘ (jtrnmittce 

rin;u;.. C'tirnmittee 
Educ .11 It c’'immitlec 
Co-o|\ i. lion Committee 

Agrit . 1 ! in: (.'tintmittcc 
Work- ''ornmittee 
Healii; •'ornmittee 


In w Ml foll.iws is given a short description of the working of the 
departnu M s of the Zilla Parishad. 

Geni-'\il Administration Department: The General Administra¬ 
tion de HI nient is headed by the Deputy Chief Executive Officer who 
also aci' IS I ho secretary of the Standing Committee. The department 
deals vtiih groups of subjects of a non-technical nature and the work 
is conti illiid and supervised by the Standing Committee. The work of 
the depart ne.it i.s done through its different sections such as establish¬ 
ment. pirishad, planning and develiapment, panchayat revenue, 
mi.scell; no 'iiis, registry and record. 

Sacio, Department : The Social Welfare department forms 

a sectinii sf tin: General Administration department which i.s headed 
by the Si cial Welfare Officer (class II Gazetted). 

The iriivities carried out by the Swial Welfare department in Nasik 
district iiii classified into backward class welfare and social welfare 
prograr iiTi'S 

Bark A a-d (loss Welfare Programmes-: Backward class welfare 
prograriiTi. s aim at the amelioration of the conditions of the backward 
classes m dial they reach the .standard of other sections of the society 
as quicid ,' a‘ fiossible Several schemes of educational, financial and 
miscellarif HIS mature have been sanctioned for their welfare. Under 
educatiimil schemes, various concessions towards payment of scholar¬ 
ships, t liiion foes and examination fees are granted to all categories 
of backwmd classes. The department encourages the voluntary agencies 
to maim a 11 lostels for boys and girls belonging to backward classes 
by giviag sabfitantial grants-in-aid, the advantage of which i.s taken 
by all 1 11 igories of students belonging to backward classes. 

Under ilia housing programme, subsidy is given to the backward 
class farni ics towards construction of houses. 


... General Administration Depart¬ 
ment. 

. Finance Department. 

Educalitin Department. 

... Co-operation and Industries 
Department. 

.. Agriculture Department. 

... Works Department- 
... Health Department. 


Vf 4( I : A9,J 
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Social Welfare: Though the activities under sociaJ welfare do 
not come under the Zilla Parishad still the Slocial Welfare Officer of 
the Zilla Parishad has to do the work concerning the social welfare 
activities in the district. 

Under audio-visual scheme, films and documentaries are exhibited 
in the villages. 

Finance Department: The Chief Accounts and Finance Officer 
of the Zilla Parishad is the Chief Executive Officer of the department 
who is also secretary to the finance committee. He is assisted by an 
Accounts Officer. Every Zilla Parishad has to prepare its annual budget. 
The finance department is responsible for allocation of funds according 
to budgetary grant and regulates the expenditure in accordance with 
the rules prescribed in this behalf. The Finance department is divided 
into five sections, viz., accounts, audit, budget, inspection and stores. 

The accounts of the Zilla Parishad are audited by the officers of 
the Local Fund Audit department. 

Works Department: The Works department like other departmenls 
is directly under the administrative control of the Chief Executive 
Officer. The Parishad Executive Engineer is the head of the dejiart- 
ment and is solely responsible for execution of works pertaining to 
buildings, roads and irrigation works under the Parishad. The execu¬ 
tion of these works is vested mainly in the Deputy Engineers in-charge 
of the sub-divisions under the Parishad Executive Engineer. 

Agriculture Department: The Parishad Agriculture Development 
Officer is the head of the Agriculture Department and also acts as ll'..-; 
secretary to the agriculture committee of the Zilla Parishad which 
exercises control over the agriculture activities of the Zilla Parishad. The 
animal husbandry activities in the district arc also under the control 
of the Agriculture Depiirtment. However, the actual control in these 
matters vests in the Animal Husbandry Officer of the Zilla Parishad. 
The Agriculture Development Officer is assisted in his work by District 
Agricultural Officer, Campaign Officer, Hybrid Seed Production Officer 
and Agricultural Officers. 

The Parishad Agriculture Development Officer is responsible for the 
development of agricultural activities undertaken with a view to increas¬ 
ing agricultural production in the district. The district is divided 
into 13 blocks each block corresponding to revenue taluka. Each 
block is under the charge of the Block Development Officer who is 
responsible for the proper implementation of the agricultural schemes 
at the block level. The Block Development Officers are assisted in 
this work by the Agricultural Extension Officers. 

The following is the brief description of the agricultural schemes of 
the Zilla Parishad : 

Kharif crop campaign scheme was started in Nasik, Igatpuri, Dindori 
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and I’kith Uilulcas in 1964. Rice. Nagli, Jowar and Bajri crops were 
included in this scheme and by the end of 3rd Five Year Plan seedlings 
produixd al .500 seed production centres were distributed to the culti¬ 
vators through the Gram Panchayats. The cultivators were also 
supplied >vilh improved seed strains of Uiarif food crops, fertilisers and 
insccti'jid ;s resulting in much increase in the production of rice and 
other U'l'r.'/ crops included in the scheme. 

Rati campaign scheme was started by the Zilla Parishad with a 
view u) increase yield of irrigated wheat and jowar sowm in rabi 
season ;i ter harvest of rice, groundnut and u'tton sown in kharif 
scasor I'h? Zilla Parishad supplied chemical fertilizers, oil engines, 
pump sei>. to the cultivators and also gave them financial assistance. 
Over !i8,iK 50 acres have been brought under wheat production. 

Plant prv'.ection aspect is equally important to plant production. 
By the ei d of 3rd Five Year Plan, the Zilla Parishad distributed plant 
protect! M ■ippliances costing over Rs. 4 lakhs to the cultivators. The 
ExtensiiH Otlicers in the blocks explain agricultural techniques to the 
cultivtiuir, and give them alt the information on the proper use of 
improved sei.'ds and chemical fertilizers. 

The insecticides and pesticides allotted to the Zilla Parishad are 
distrihul; ;1 l.: the cultivators through the block offices and co-operative 
societies m subsidy to the extent of 25 per cent. In 1966, the Zilla 
Parishad suj^plied 1,000 sprayers and 200 dusters to the cultivators 
on nomi ial erit. This .scheme resulted in bringing the area under pesti¬ 
cides an:! it sccticides to 11,672 acres, plant protection appliances lo 
462 ac c . and plant protection measures lo 10,385 acres during 1966-67. 

Inteiis !e cultivation .scheme for food crops started by the Zilla 
Parish id s to enable the cultivators in integrated areas and areas with 
assured ni ntail to realise full potentialities of production through 
-Special si: fi .mils which attend to all the requirements of the cultivators 
such a■; jiving technical advice, supply of seeds, fertilizers, credit, etc. 
The campiiigri officer of the Zilla Parishad is responsible for the proper 
implen;r.‘iia;ion of the programme laid out in this scheme. Physical 
achievcuiuiL under this scheme during 1966-67 and 1967-68 was 360,985 
acres as against the total 3rd Five Year Plan period achievement of 
311.11'i a;n?:v 

Besitl:- the Zilla Parishad has also undertaken various other 
schemes. ■ nch as (0 special kharif crop campaign (//) analysis of sample 
soils, i.ii) community wells, (iv) vegetable development, (v) tractor 
ploughing and blasting, (v/) manures and fertilizers, and (vii) general 
hortici liii'i development scheme. 

With i view to giving incentive to the agriculturists, crop competi¬ 
tions lit held at village, taluka and district levels and prizes are 
awarded. 
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Ediuation Department : Before Ihe inception of the Zilla Pari 
shad, education was under the jurisdiction of the Stale Government 
and the Director of Education was the head of the department at the 
State level. 

Central Government schemes and the State Government policies 
regarding education were executed at the district level by the Govern¬ 
ment Inspectorate in the district. The District Inspectorate consisted 
of one Educational Inspector, one Deputy Educational Inspector and 
Assistant Deputy Educational Inspectors. All educational institutions 
in the district were under the control of the Educational In.spector. 
To facilitate the administration of primary education. District School 
Boards were entrusted with the work of primary education. Secondary 
schools, primary ^training colleges and other technical and professional 
institutions were directly under the control of the Educational 
Inspector. The Inspector and his deputies visited and inspected these 
institutions and recommended grants-in-aid. Besides this, the respon¬ 
sibility of the control ol primary cdiicaiion also partly vested with 
the Educational Inspector, as he was empowered to have general 
supervision over the administration of the schools. 

The District School Board which conlrolled education then was 
composed of a cliainnan. a vice-chairman, and other elected and nomi¬ 
nated members. The administrative olficer, who worked as the e.v- 
itffirid secretary of the body, was the representative of the State 
Government to guide the board on Government policies in respect of 
educational matters. He executed the programmes chalked out by the 
board for primary education in consultation with the stuff selection 
committee, a statutory body under the Primary Education Act. 1947. 

T he academic side of primary schools was supervised and controlled 
by the Assistant Deputy Educational Inspectors working under the 
control of the Educational Inspector who visited and inspected the 
primary schools. They rceummended cases lor opening oi primary 
schools, grants to primary schools, etc., through the Deputy Educa¬ 
tional Inspector who was their immediate superior. 

This was in brief the picture of the administrative set-up with the 
powers and duties of the functionaries of the Education department 
prior to the advent of the Zilla Parishad. 

After the formation of the Zilla Parishad, the primary and secondary 
education in Ihc district came under the dual control of the Education 
department of the Government at the State level' and the Zilla 
Parishad. At the head c-f the educational set up in the district is the 
Parishad Education OfTiccr who also acts as the secretary to the 
education committee of the Zilla Parishad. He is assisted in his work 
by two Deputy Education Oflicers and 44 Assistant Deputy Educa¬ 
tional Inspectors. The Parishad Education Officer is empowered to 
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inspect primary and secondary schools in the district and release; 
grants to them. He is also empowered to grant recognition to primary, 
middle and secondary schools in the district. In his capacity as Secre¬ 
tary to the Education Committee of the Zilla Parishad, he guides the 
Committee on educational matters. 

In 1967-68, there were 1813 primary schools and 182 secondary 
schools in the district. Of these 1813 primary schools, 220 were 
converted into basic schools. Basic education involves teaching of 
subjects like crafts, agriculture, spinning and weaving, wood work 
and kitchen giirdening. In addition there were 15 ashram schools for 
scheduled tribe pupils in the adivasi areas of the district. These schools 
are special type of residential primary schools in which agriculture 
as the main craft and spinning and weaving as a subsidiary craft are 
taught. The Zilla Parishad runs four boarding houses for adivcisi 
children studying in primary schools. 

Public Jlealfh Department: Under the Maliarashlra Zilla Parishads 
and Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961, all responsibilities regarding public 
health and medical aid in rural areas have been transferred to the Zilla 
Parishad. As such the public health, staff and medical staff (except lliat 
of the civil hospital) formerly working under Public Health and Medical 
departments have been transferred to the Zilla Parishads. 

The health matters in the district arc under dual control. The primary 
health centres, maternity and child health centres along with other 
institutions in the district health organisation arc looked after entirely 
by the Zilla Parishad while the leprosy survey, education and treatment 
units and family planning centres are looked after by the Zilla Pari.shad 
cn agency basis. 

The department is headed by the Public Health Officer of the Zilla 
Parishad who also acts as the secretory to the health committee of the 
Zilla Parishad. All the staff pertaining to the schemes controlled by 
the Zilla Parishad works under him. 

The main functions of the Public Health department relate to the 
control and eradication of epidemic diseases. The Zilla Parishad has 
under its C()ntro| 18 primary health centre.s. 6 allopathic dispensaries, 
26 family planning centres in rural areas, 10 family planning centre.s 
in urban areas and 7 leprosy centres. 

The national smallpox eradication scheme is al.so transferred to the 
Zilla Parishad. The implementation of the State .scheme w'ith central 
assistance has been given to the Zilla Parishad. The necc.ssary 
equipment has also been provided to the Zilla Parishad. 

The Director of Public Health, Maharashtra State, exercises techni¬ 
cal control over all the health activities of the Nasik Zilla Parishad 
through the Deputy Director of Public Health Services, 

Co-operation and Industries Department: The Co-operation and 
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Industrieji department is headed by the Co-operation and Industries 
Ollicer who also acts as the secretary to the co-operation committee 
of the Zilla Parishad. He is assisted by one Co-operative Olficer. one 
Assistant Co-operative Officer, Extension Officers and other necessary 
staff. 

The Co-operation and Industries department is entrusted with 
promotional and developmental activities with certain reservations in 
respect of municipal areas. The regulatory functions are still vested 
in the department in the State sector. Besides, the department in the 
district sector also exerci.ses general control over the agricultural 
produce market committees in the district. The statutory powers under 
the Co-operative Societies Act, I960, regarding registration of co-opera¬ 
tive societies and amendment of bye-laws and hearing of appeals for 
non-admission to membership by the co-operative societies arc delegated 
to the Co-operation and Industrie.s department of the Zilla Parishad. 

PANCHAYAT SAMITIS 

Under .section 57 of the Act, a panchayal samiti has been provided for 
every block, 13 panchayat samitis have been established in the district 
with headquarters at Chandor, Dindori. Igalpuri, Kalwan. Malcgaon, 
Nandgaon, Nasik, Niphad, Peint. Salana, Sinnar. Surgann and Yeola. 
Every panchayat samiti consists of the following members : — 

(a) All councillors who are elected on the Zilla Parishad from 
the electoral divisions in the block. 

{h) The co-opted councillors of the Zilla Parishad residing in Ihe 
block. 

to) The chairman of such co-operative societies conducting the 
business of purchase and sale of agricultural products in the block 
as nominated by Government (to be ass(.x;iate members). 

(d) The chairman of a co-operative society conducting business 
relating lo agriculture (not being society falling under ‘C’ above) in 
block, co-opted by the Panchayat Samiti (lo be an associate member) 
(c) Sarpanchas elected by members of the village panchayats. 

The term of office of the chairman and members of the panchayat 
samiti is co-terminous,' 

The chairman of the panchayat samiti is paid an honorarium of 
Rs. 300 per month with facilities of free residential accommodation. 
The deputy chairman of panchayat samiti is paid an honorarium ot 
Rs. 150 per month.* 

VILLAGE PANCHAYAIS 

The last but not the least imptmlant ring in the chain of administra- 

^ Sectioii 59 of the Zilla Pariihads Act. 

• Swlioa 69 of the Act. 
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lion >. :iro\id(jd for by the panchayaLs which fonn the basis of the 
Gove'iu’ient at the district level. Under the Village Panchayats Act. 
1958, \\liicli came into force in the district from June I, J959, in every 
IfKiil una having prvpulation of not less than .500, a panchayat has to 
be eMail ished. It is permissible for the State, if sullicient reasons exist, 
to dire^i the establishment of a pancliayat in a U>cal area having 
popudilior of 250 and above but less than 2,000. 

CoKLstituliinn; The maximum number of members foi' a panchayat 
is 15 at d the minimum is seven. The members are elected on the 
basis ol idult franchise. The State Government have been empowered 
under H it constitution to reserve seats (in joint electorate) for the 
represei iiUii.wi of scheduled ca.stes and scheduled tribes, unless the 
Governineii! are of the opinion that the reservation is not nece.ssary 
ha\ ill:.; I ;i aid to the population in the village of such castes and 
tribes 1 le term of a panchayat is for four years which is extendable 
upto Tk; 'fills by the Collector if and when occasion demands such 
cxtemiLi . livery panchayat has to elect a Sarpanch from amongst its 
mcmbi.'r. riu Sarpanch presides over the panchayat and is also the 
execuiiv.' offiLer of the panchayat. Under the Samilis Act. 1961. the 
secret lies of the panchayats have become Zilla Parishad servants 
and iire at present designated as Assistant Gram Sevaks. They are 
full-tirie .'crvaiits and their appointments are made on time-scale 
basis. 

FnDcfKinv; fhe .Slate Government makes every year a grant to 
panchaya equivalent to 30 per cent of the land revenue reali.sed in 
the pnxc.ling year within the limits of the village. Section 45 of the 
Bomb;:} '/dlagc Panchayats Act. 1958. lays down that .so far as the 
village fi fids at its dispo.sal will allow and subject to the general 
control n' iiu‘ Zilla Parishad it shall be the duty of a panchayat to 
make iv:i iotuiblc provision.s within the village in regard to matters of 
public hi.-ilUi, water supply, public works, agriculture, preservation of 
!ore.sts, filucation and promotion of cottage and village industries. In 
the spli - .' (1 land revenue every village panchayat has to undertake 
collect Cl I cf land revenue under section 169 of the Act and to main¬ 
tain villaje records relating to land revenue in such manner and such 
forms is mil}' be prescribed from time to time by or under any law 
relating li land revenue. 

Under lecr.joii 124 of the Bombay Village Panchayats Act. 1958, 
every piir chiiyat is under obligation to levy a house tax and tax on 
lands I ill subject to payment of agricultural assessment at such rates 
as ma\ 1 u decided by it (but .subject to minimum and maximum rates 
which m.ii' be fixed by the State Government) and in such manner 
and sulij,; ;t i.o such exemption as may be prescribed. 

Section 63 of the Bombay Village Panchayats Act, 1958. prescribes 
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the constitution of group nyttyu panchayats for live or more villages 
with fairly wide judicial powers both civil and criminal. 

A District Village Panchayat Officer has been appointed to control 
the administration of village panchayats in Nasik district. He assists 
the Collector in his functions and duties in respect of the administration 
of village panchayats with the a.ssistance of Di.strict Auditor, Sub- 
Auditor and other necessary staff. 

Village panchayats have recently gaiined importance not only as 
administrative units but also as basic institutions for rural planning 
and all round development of rural areas. Village panchayats have 
been made the sole non-official agencies for c.secuting development 
works in the Community Development Blocks with the democratic 
decentralization envisaged by the cslablishmcnl of the Zilla Parishad 
and the panchayat samitis. 

TOWN PLANNING AND VALUATION 

The Maharashtra Stale has an independent Town Planning and 
Valuation Deparlmeni under the administrative control of the Urban 
Development. Public Health and Housing Department. 1 he department, 
as its name indicates, principally deals with the important subjects of 
town planning and valuation of real properties. Some of the important 
duties and functions of this department as stipubsted by Government 
::rc as under : 

Duties and Functions: Town Planning 
((/} to prepare regional plans, development plans and town plan¬ 
ning schemes under the provisions of the Maharashtra Regional and 
Town Planning Act, 1966, which came into force in the Sttite with 
effect from flth January, 1967; 

ffi) to render assistance to the municipal authorities in the prepa¬ 
ration of development plans and town planning schemes in the .shape 
of advice, as well as loan of the .services of technical assistants for the 
preparation of development plans, draft town planning schemes, etc., 
i(j to perform the duties of Jown Piaiming Officers. .Arbitrators, 
when so appointed by Government under the Maharashtra Regional 
and Town Planning .Act. 1966, to carry out surveys, prepare the 
e.xisting laiid-usc-plans and development plans, to scrutinise develop¬ 
ment or building permission cases, to lender advice to the 
Tribunals of Appeal and to draw up final town planning schemc.s. 
to work as members of the Regional Planning Boards, constituted 
by Government and to prepare regional plans ; 

((/) to advise Government on all mailers regarding town and 
country planning including legislation ; 

(c) to advise and prepare town development, improvement, e.xten- 
stiui and slum clearance schemes-under the municipal acts ; 
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(.'I III prepare development schemes or layouts of (i) lands belong¬ 
ing In Gevernment, (ii) lands of co-operative housing societies, and 
(liii) i.i i(Ss of private bodies with the sanction of Government; 

(,: 1 1,1 prepare village layouts for extension of old village }>uothan 
and IK V, >':llage ^^aothan sites; 

(/} ID ulvise Government on housing, slum clearance, regional 
plaiHiinj" and prevention of ribbon development including 
legi'Ialion ; 

(/I lo prepare type designs for the housing of the middle and 
poo'c classes including Harijans ; 

(1 I scrutinize miscellaneous building permission cases a/id 
layoiii' received from the Collectors and to recommend suitable 
buihlirg regulations for adoption in the areas concerned; and 

(A) li> advise the Nagpur Improvement Trusi, Nagpur, in the 
pre]i.i: ition of the improvement schemes under the Nagpur Improve- 
mei I rust Act, 19.16, to scrutinise the schemes when submitted for 
sam ii 'ri, and advise Government regarding sanction to the schemes. 

The Director of Town Planning is the chief e.spcrt 
advisor nf Ciovcrnmcnl on this subject and his duties under this 
headiii;;.’ include ; 

(ii.) \aUialion of agricultural and non-agriculUiral lands and proper¬ 
ties ill lowiis and villages belonging to Government and intended for 
the pii'rioses of sale or lease; 

( 7 ) raliation of Government properties for the purposes of rating 
unclor :he Provincial Municipal Corporation Act. To function as the 
Aulu rised V'aluaiion Officers for finalisation of the lists of assess¬ 
ment f all the properties in municipal towns submitted by the Chief 
Officer,' under the provisions of the Maliarashlra Municipalitie'; Act. 
196‘i : 

(i t 'iilialion for miscellaneous purposes such ur, cantonment 
leases, prnhiitc or stamp duly, etc; 

(< ! V aliiiition for the purposes of fixing standard rates of non- 
agri. lil uiul assessment and prescribing zones of values in all villages 
and rising localities in the vicinity of important and growing towns ; 

(' I ralualion for the purposes of fixing standard table of ground 
rents -nd land values in respect of lands in cantonments; 

(.0 s.,ri.!ii!iy of awards of compensation under the Land Acquisi¬ 
tion .Aei, 1894 ; 

( ) 'i.ipolyinp trained technical assistants to do duly as Special 
Tan.) Acquisition Officers in important towns where the land 
acqii-tion work is of a very important and responsible nature; 

(It; .uiving expert evidence when called upon to do so in the 
Disiric. C ourts and High Courts when appeals are lodged against 
the uwiirds of compensation under the Land Acquisition Act ; and 
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(0 undertaking valualion work on behalf of Railways and other 
departments of Central Government and private bodies with the 
sanction of State Government on payment of fees. etc. 

Miscellaneous: (a) to advi.se the variou.s heads of departments of 
Government in selection of sites required for the public purposes ; 

(/)) to see that all town planning schemes or layouts sanctioned by 
Government are properly executed within a reasonable period nr 
periods fixed in the schemes ; and 

(r) to advise Government as rcgard.s inlcrprelation. amendment of 
or addition to the Mali.uashtra Regional and Town Planning Act, 
1966 or Rules thereunder. 

Regional Planning ; The statutory powers regarding planning were 
embodied under the Bombay Town Planning Act, 1915, which was in 
force til! its replacement by the Bombay Town Planning Act, 1954. 
The Act of 1954 generally incorporated the provisions of Bombay 
I own Planning Act, 1915, and in addition made it obligatory on every 
local authority {bairing village panchayats) to prepare a development 
plan for the entire are<i within its jurisdiction. 

The Bombay Town Planning Act, 1954, applied to lands included 
within the municipal limits only, and therefore, there was no provision 
for exercising proper and effective control over the planning and 
development of land in pcriplieral areas outside the municipal area.s 
which were growing in an irregular and haphazard manner. The evil 
results of such uncontrolled gi'owlh and development have already 
become apparent in the vast areas outside Greater Bombay and Poona 
and other important urban centres. It was considered that the only way 
to tackle adequately these evil etfecLs arising out of rapid industrializa¬ 
tion and urbanization would be by resorting to regional planning for 
areas around the metropolitan centres like Bombay, Poona and Nagpur 
and by developing counter magnates for the dispersal and reallocation 
of botii industries and population within the region. 

There was no statutory power under the Act of 1954 for the prepa¬ 
ration of regional plans which has, therefore, been repealed and 
replaced by the Mahara.shtra Regional and Town Planning Act, 1966. 
This Act came into force in the State from lllh January, 1967. This 
Act provides for establishment of regions and constitution of Regional 
Planning Btiards for the preparation of regional plans, designation of 
sites for new towns, establishment of development authorities to create 
new towns, preparation of development plans for the municipal areas 
and town planning schemes for execution of the sanctioned develop¬ 
ment plans. Government has established Metropolitan Regions at 
Bombay, Poona and Nagpur and constituted Regional Planning Boards 
for these three regions. 

The object of the regional plan for an urban region is to formulate 
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a policy lor guidance and control of development within the region in 
such a in: oner that— , 

(i) land he used for the best purposes for which it is most suitable 
e.g. levliieritial, commerciaK industrial, agricultural, recreational, etc. 
having icgard to both public and private interests ; 

(i/ i ' I [equa te means of communications be provided for traffic 
ihroijgli nit I he region; 

((7.) ti.iild'ag development be concentrated in areas where adequate 
publit. . nd atility services can be supplied economically; 

(/v> orpK: area be reserved as open spaces ; 

(vi . 'iieiii’jcs of the country side be protected including preserva¬ 
tion landscapes ; and 
(vi ) ! rese rvation of historical monuments, etc. 

Bricll., the object of the regional plan is to regulate development 
so as i‘ iiiainiain u proper balance between buildings and open spaces 
and sen. 0 iicalthy and economic urban growth. 

Oigiitii atioD: The depsirtment was started in 1914 with the 
Consult oj; Surveyor to Government, Poona (now designated as Direc 
lor o; ! nvn Planning, Maharashtra State, Poona) as its head who 
was la:c - on tissisted by one Assistant Consulting Surveyor to Govern 
ment (inw designated as Deputy Director of Town Planning), one 
Deputy (Assistant Consulting Surveyor (now designated as Assistant 
Direct.>r if Town Planning) and two Senior Assistants (now designated 
as To\n Planners) with the requisite staff. As the activities of this 
deparTne il increased, these assistants had to be posted at prominent 
places in the Stale to attend to the work of town planning, valuation, 
etc., '.ci;. essentially required in and around these towns and cities. 
There hi- I'ceri a tremendous increase in the activities of this depart¬ 
ment 'll recent years with the consequential increase in the number 
of br.'iiii ! 'iices in the Stale. The head office of this department is at 
Poonii in d ofher offices at present are at Bombay. Poona, Kolhapur, 
Nagp: r. .A.niavali, Aurangabad. Jalgaon. Thana. Sholapur, Ratnagiii, 
Satara, ■ ihnadnagar, Chandrapur, Akola, Nanded and Bhiwandi. The 
depariiikiil also .spares officers to work in the wards section of 
Revci lic and Forests Department; to the Bombay collectoraie 
for ivraliny of the land acquisition awards; to the Maharashtra 
Housing Board- to function as Assessors, and to the Rural Housing 
Cell of I lie Rural Development department to prepare layouts of villages 
included in the schemes of that de|»rtment. Officers of the department 
are aU i ;alled upon to give expert evidence in the Courts in land acqui¬ 
sition o leierices and are appointed to function as Arbitrators to finalize 
draft i.ivm planning schemes prepared by the planning authorities and 
as pan-t me or full-time Land Acquisition Officers at important places 
like IHonibay, Poona, Sholapur, Kolhapur, Satara. Ahmadnagar, etc. 
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Thera is at present no separate branch ofTice of this defwrtment 
in Nasik district. The work of town planning, valuation and allied 
matters arising from the Nasik district was being looked after by the 
Bombay branch office till 1962. After the creation of Jalgaon branch 
office in October, 1962, juri.sdiction of which extends over three 
districts of Jalgaon, Dhulia and Nasik. the said work is being dealt 
with by that branch office. 

.According to the provisions made in the Maharashtra Regional 
and Town Planning Act, 1966. it is obligatory on every planning 
authority as defined in that Act, to carry out survey, prepare un 
existing land use map and prepare and publish a development plan 
for the entire area within its juri.sdiction. Since the municipal councils 
have no technical stall, the Town Planners trom this department are 
appointed by them to function as Town Planning Oflicers under section 
24 of the Maharashtra Regional and I'ovvn Planning Act, 1966. There 
are in. all II municipal councils in the Nasik dislricl. viz. ; (1) N;isik. 
(2) Manmad, (3) Satana, (4) Yeola, (5) Igutpuri, (6) Sinnar. (7) Nasik 
Road-Deolali, (?) Nandgaon, (9) nimbak, (10) Malegaon and 
(11) Bhagur. Out of these II municipal towms, development plans in 
respect of Nasik, Manmad and Satana have been finally sanctioned 
by Government, which have come into force from 1-6-1959. 1-10-1963 
and 1-5-1965 respectively. Development plans of Sinnar and Malegaon 
have already been prepared and published. The work in respect of 
development plans of Nasik Road-Dcolali, Igalpuri, Yeola and 
Bhagur is at present in progress and the same are expected to be 
published shortly. The Town Planner in the Jalgaon branch office h;is 
been appointed as the Town Planning Officer under section 24 of the 
Maharashtra Regional and Town Planning Act, 1966 by the muni¬ 
cipal councils for their development plans. 

Town Planning Scheme, Nasik No. I and Town Planning Scheme, 
Malegaon No. I have been finally .sanctioned by Government on 
12th June 1963 and 14th September 1962 respectively and the same 
have come into force from Ist October 1963 and Ist December i962 
respectively. 

Town Planning Scheme, Nasik No. 11 is on hand with the Arbitrator 
for finalization and the same would come into force in due course. 

Several layouts in respect of Government lands in Nasik district 
were prepared and necessary advice was given to the local authorities 
as also to the revenue authorities as and when sought for. Necessary 
advice was also given in respect of valuation of lands and buildings 
cither for the purchase or for sale by Slate Government. Besides, a 
number of building permi.s.sion cases. N.A. permission cases, cases 
for the grant of Government lands and cases for approval of layouts 
arising out of various development plans and town planning schemes 
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were 4i,'ilr, with and remarks offered to the local authorities and 
revenue mthoritics. 

It i, rcu-osed to create a separate branch office at Nasik for dealing 
with h; problems of planning of lands and valuation of properties 
from I lis district. Development in and around Nasik and Na.sik 
Roac -I I oliili municipal limits i.s taking place at a fast pace, The 
develoH i activities of the Central Government and Slate Govern¬ 
ment n ■ ah ] rapidly growing in the area of Nasik district invoking 
such p as M.I.G. factory, Ekiahare Thermal Station, etc. Ihis 

necesM . ii‘- the creation of a .separate branch office. An e.xliauslive 
regio'i.il pi 111 has been prepared for Nasik and its surrounding area, to 
contr il the brisk developiment on orderly lines. The creation of such 
an i'IIIicrdent branch office would go a long way in tackling the 
prob I il •; ol regional plan, preparation of development plans and 
town 11 aniiirig schemes in this district. 

* V m 






CiJlAI»TER 15—EDUCATION AND CULTURE 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

Eaclj Times : Educational system in early times existing among 
RO iH Hindus and Muhammedans, was in, each case, closely connected 
with thiir religious institutions. 

Hi.<\(hi Ssiitem: To give and receive instruction is enjoined by 
sacred b:)ol:s of Brahmans, and their ancient sages produced a literature 
whici i deep and subtle and often of great beauty. Schools of learning 
were fi i irecl Ln centres containing a considerable high-caste population, 
and niiiidits. gave instruction in San.skrit grammar, logic, philosophy 
and 1: 1 V,' Thi; students were called the thelas or children of their aurus 
or le. drrs. lived with them in a semi-filial relationship, and owed them 
obediiT I j and respect. The chetas were lodged and fed by their f;urux, 
and Me lallcr were maintained by gifts and grants from the rulers ol the 
coun!r> or fi’om private benefactors. Teaching was mainly by words of 
moui 1 , ..nd the memory of the pupils was trained to enable them to 
repeat hy heart long passages of the sacred texts. ‘ The student respect¬ 
fully he d the. hand of his teacher, and fixed his mind on the teacher, 
and sai ;1, “ Venerable Sir, recite,” and the Scivilri (the well-known 
t^aya.'r: ,cr5c of the Rig-veda) was recited and learnt as the introduc¬ 
tion lo I lie letiming of the Vedas. And thus from day to day new lessons 
were n; ;i:ed and learnt, the student dividing his day’s work between 
minding his lessons and minding the household work of his teacher.’ 

This idvaiiced instruction was strictly confined to youths of higher 
caste',', f'or Ihe lower caste village schools were scattered over the 
counlry iidc, in which rudimentary education was given to the cliildren 
of thi? t ading classes, the petty landholders, and the well-to-do cultiva¬ 
tors. Se: teel under a tree or in the veranda of a hut, the children learned 
to trace leiters of the alphabet with their fingers in the sand, or recite 
in nionctonous tones their spellings or a multiplication table. 

M’lliummcdan System : In the former times the higher education of 
Muham nedans was in the hands of men of learning who devoted them- 
selve'i til the instruction of the youth. Schtx>ls were attached to mosques 
and hi iiies, and supported by State grants in cash or land, or by private 
liberal it,. Individual instructors of merit were also aided by the State 
and laiiiiliolders and nobles vied with each other in supporting scholars 
of repijie. The course of study in a Muhammedan place of learning 
includes grammar, rhetoric, logic, theology, metaphysics, literature, juris¬ 
prudence and science. The classes of learned instructors have been 

Vf 
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replaced by madarsas or colleges of a more modern type founded by the 
liberality of pious persons. 

Elementary classes were included in the schools attached to mosques, 
but ordinary education was. as a rule, imparted at home. Householders of 
means engaged the services of a teacher to instruct their children in 
reading, writing and arithmetic. Persian was the medium of instruction 
and letter writing and penmanship were highly prized accomplishments. 
The children learned to write on oblong boards, in appearance like 
a large edition of the hornbook, which could be washed clean at the 
close of the lesson. Less affluent neighbours were invited or allowed 
to send their children to the class, which sometimes attained the 
proportions of a small school. The schools were known as domestic 
maktabs, and the teachers were called ‘maulvi sahib ’ or ‘ mumhi 
sahib ’. The profession was followed by both Muhammedans and 
Hindus. The old Indian pedagogue is the hero of many a folk-tale, in 
which he is sometimes depicted as a tyrant whom it was the pride and 
the delight of the bolder spirits among his pupils to out-wit, and at 
other times as the good-natured but lettered fool who fell into every 
trap that was laid for him. The pupils were bound to respect and do 
menial service for their maulvi, and custom permitted him to make 
free use of the cane or to punish delinquents in any other way his 
ingenuity might devise. 

Mediaeval Times: No definite information is available about the 
centres of learning in Nasik district during ancient times. However, 
from the old relics it is to be presumed that yajnas were performed 
during mediaeval times at Nasik, Panchvati in the heart of Nasik City 
and at Trimbakeshwar, a place of Sanskrit learning situated 18 miles 
from Nasik City. A Vedshala and Sanskrit Adhyayan Patbshala 
are still in existence. There are also similar Sanskrit Pathshalas in 
Nasik City and in Panchvati. Sanskrit and Adhyayana of Vedas and 
other Sanskrit literature are taught in these institutions under the 
guidance of learned pandits. 

British Times : With the establi-shment of British rule in India need 
for western education was increasingly felt in the country and the lead 
in this behalf in Nasik district was taken by the Government of Bombay 
by opening ‘Superior Anglo Vernacular School ’ in the year 1861. This 
school was transformed into Nasik High School in 1871 and was the 
first secondary school in the district. The school was in existence 
from 1861 to 1941. It was followed by another school at Sharanpur 
started by the Church Mission in 1883-84. The Church Mission started 
St. George High School in 1913-14 with the great efforts of Reverend 
Annasaheb Shinde of Nasik district. This institution was subsequently 
closed down in 1922-23. After this, some young men of Nasik City 
came forward and established the Nasik Education Society and with full 
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enthusiasm this Society took over the management of the former 
St Ciiiorgc High School * in 1923-24, This new school had 234 students 
on t.s roll ill 1923-24. This school slowly developed into a high school 
and ssi s renamed as the Pethe High School in 1948. It is at present one of 
the biggest Boys High Schools in the district and has five branches of 
secondary schools with over 6,000 students and 200 teachers on the staff. 

f.asik Shikshan Prasarak Mandal. which was founded under the 
pre-idi ntship of Raosaheb Datar. a retired Civil Judge, started the ‘ New 
Enj’lisli School’ in 1918. This was the biggest school in 1923-24 and 
was renamed as J. S. Rungtha High School in 1943. This institution 
has ei)|ht branches in the district in which nearly 8,000 students take 
educat on and has about 300 teachers on its staff. 

IJIERACY AND EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS 
I hc educational standards in Nasik district are in keeping with the 
genera educational pattern in the country. The general education in 
the diitrict is affected by two geographical divisions, viz., one part 
cotiiisling of non-Adivasi talukas and the other part mainly consisting 
of laliikas inhabited by the Adivasis. In non-Adivasi talukas people 
are anscious of the importance of education which makes it easy for 
the (iiovernment and local bodies to impart the knowledge of 
‘ Tliret Rs ‘ in that part of the district; while in the Adivasi inhabited 
talukii' where the people are a little conscious of the importance of 
educat on, the Government and voluntary organisations have to put in 
consciius efforts for the spread of literacy and education. 

Hu; literacy rates for the district are a little lower than the State 
ave-ai:i. It is because of the large population of the scheduled tribes 
which makes about one-fourth of the total population of the district. 
Noneihcless. the educational progress made since 1931 is quite out- 
stand iig. I’he literacy rate for males has increased three times and that 
for females has increased eight times during the last 30 years. Compul- 
sor> primary education enforced by the State Government may be one 
of the contributing factors. 

Percentage of literacy in the district for total, males and females since 
1901 i i as follows : — 


Yl^Lr 



Total 

Males 

Females 

190t .. 



4 31 

8-13 

0-39 

19n ,. 



4-37 

8-08 

0-60 

192t .. 



6-36 

11-22 

1-31 

193t .. 



7-89 

13-79 

1-77 

154)1 .. 



15-57 

25-07 

5-70 

155 :l .. 



21-40 

33-20 

9-10 

19t 1 .. 



26-89 

39-36 

13-71 


l ab 5 Mo. 1 indicates talukawisc literacy percentages in the district 
according to 1961 census. 

Vf 4<;i2—50 b 








TABLE No. 1 —Talukawise Literacy Percentages in Nasik District, 1961 Census 
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Ths; literacy rates are the highest nearabout Nasik City. They are 
lower beyond this region but the drop is more towards the west in the 
hilly icfdon which have very large proportions of scheduled tribes 
populati on. Within the district. Nasik taluka has the highest literacy 
for total males and females. This is due to very large urban population. 
Niphad laluka has the highest literacy for rural areas, both for males 
and females. For urban areas. Nasik taluka naturally has the highest 
literacy troth for males and females. Malegaon taluka has also a very 
large iir:ian papulation and its literacy rates for urban areas are also 
quite next to Nasik. 

The gradual increase in the number of literates from 286,059 in 1951 
to 498.9;i6 in 1961 is suflScient testimony to the fact that in the recent 
past ecriscious efforts were made by the State Government and some 
voluntaiy organisations for the spread of literacy and education. The 
followin;; c.-hart would show the extent of literacy prevailing in the 
district 1 ccording to 1961 Census ; — 



Nasik : Urban 

Total 

Males 

Females 

1. 

Lltci lie (without educational level) 

Edue.iiiooal levels— 

78,536 

48,583 

29,953 

2. 

Piinii iry or Junior Basic 

118,774 

83,318 

35,456 

3. 

Matriculation or Higher Secondary 

17,223 

14,401 

2,822 

4. 

Tixfiiiical diploma not equal to degree 

359 

326 

33 

5. 

Nuri' ix'htiical diploma not equal to degree .. 

1,082 

615 

467 

6. 

liniviirvliy degree or post-graduate degree 
othtr tluii technical degree. 

1,637 

1,363 

274 

7. 

Icchiiical degree or diploma equal to degree 
or r‘ .‘it-graduate degree — 

(lO 1 nginccring 

126 

126 



(/i) Medicine 

225 

199 

26 


(i ) /.griculture 

41 

41 



(i/) ^^eterinary and Dairying 

8 

8 



(c) Tijchnology 

9 

9 



(,'■) Te.ithmg 

279 

214 

65 


Otiia-s 

347 

318 

29 


Nasik : Rural 




t. 

I.her itc 'without educational level) 

155,505 

119,127 

36,378 

2. 

I’rir 1 iry or Junior Basic 

121,011 

103,133 

17,878 

3. 

Mil ricula.lion and above 

3,744 

3,485 

259 


GENERAL EDUCATION 


Alicr the formation of the Zilla Parishads in 1962, the primary 
and M'tondtiry education in the districts came under the dual control 
of t u’ Ifducation department of the Government at the slate level 
and tin ZUlu Parishad. At the head of the educational set up in 
the ili tricl is the Parishad Education Officer who discharges his 
dutitis cinder the guidance of the Chief Executive Officer of the Zilla 
Parishad, He is assisted in his work by two Deputy Education 
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Officers, one dealing with the primary education and the other assisting 
the Parishad Education Officer in the inspection of secondary schools. 
As the district head for education, the Parishad Education Officer has 
powers to supervise, control and guide the work of his subordinates ; to 
inspect primary and secondary schools in the district and release grants 
to them, and to grant recognition to the primary, middle and secondary 
schools. Being the Secretary of the Education Committee of the Zilla 
Parishad in the new set up. he guides the Committee on educational 
matters. In the case of the schools run by local bodies, the grants are 
released by the Deputy Director of Education, Bombay Region, Poona. 

At the State level, the Curator of Libraries, Maharashtra State, 
Bombay temporarily looks after the supervision of the library service 
started by the Government of India and also the pilot scheme of inten¬ 
sive library service. He is empowered to give recognition to public 
libraries in the district and sanction grants to them every year. The 
Parishad Education Officer is empowered to give recognition to village 
reading rooms (libraries) and sanction grants to them every year. 

All girls’ schools, primary or secondary, come within the purview 
of the Zilla Parishad. The primary schools are inspected by Assistant 
Deputy Educational Inspectors while the inspection work of the 
secondary schools is carried out by the In.spcctress of Girls’ Schools. 

The administrative control of primary training colleges, S.T.C. insti¬ 
tutions and special institutions has been transferred to the Deputy 
Director of Education, Bombay Region. All public examinations held 
in the district as per the directions of the State Government are organised 
and conducted by the Deputy Director, Bombay Region. 

There are separate inspectors, having jurisdiction over the entire 
State, for physical education, visual education, drawing and craft work 
and commercial schools. They are responsible for organisation and 
inspection in their respective spheres. These inspectors arc directly 
under the control of the Director of Education. The technical institu¬ 
tions in the district arc controlled by the Director of Technical Edu¬ 
cation. Maharashtra State. Bombay. 

PRIMARY EDUCATION 

In 1967-68, there were 1,813 primary schools under the control of 
the Zilla Parishad, Nasik. During the same period there were in all 
220,239 pupils learning in the schools. Of these, 139,806 were boys 
and 80,433 were girls. These schools employed 5,474 teachers of whom 
4,681 were trained while untrained teachers numbered 793. 

Of these 1,813 Primary Schools. 148 were Senior Basic Schools 
(36,322 boys and 16,632 girls), 48 Junior Basic Schools (7,315 boys and 
4,309 girls). 24 Single Teacher Basic Schools (659 boys and 368 girls), 
871 Single Teacher Schools (18,890 boys and 9,812 girls), 214 other 
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Primar)' Svhcw^ls (13,735 boys and 9.123 girls) and 508 Middle Schools 
(62,885 be ys and 40,189 girls). 

The ijisiribiition of the schools according to medium of instruction was 
as und':r — 

1. Marathi ... 1,773 3. Sindhi ... 3 

2. i-Jidu ... 32 4. English ... 5 

The-c schools were housed in 3,0(X) buildings of which 2,222 were 

owned b> the local bodies, 772 by private institutions and 6 by Govern¬ 
ment. 

Dur nfi the .same year the Zilla Parishad spent Rs. 1,26,08,169 on the 
primary ichools under its jurisdiction. 

The iiunicipalities have been given certain powers in regard to 
schools i 1 their area. Accordingly, recognition of schools in municipal 
areas and the allotment of grants from the State revenue are the duties 
of the Ii unicipalities. 

Duiini, the year 1967. the number of primary schools under various 
municipalities in the district .stood at 138. These schools had a strength 
of 39,971 pupils during the same year and they employed 1.060 teachers. 
The expenditure on the primary schools in municipal areas came to 
Rs. Vl'MM2. 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Se<;on(.1ary education is now under the general regulation of the 
Gavtrnnent which exercises control by means of conditions for 
receipt nf grant-in-aid by the concerned educational institutions. At the 
end of Higli School Course an examination is conducted by the 
Secoiidaiy School Certificate Examination Board. The examination 
provide-: optional course.s for pupils with varied interests and aptitudes. 
Each iiiiivcrsily, however, lays down the subjects which the candidates 
have l'i take for entrance to its courses. 

In 1967-68, there were 182 secondary schools in the district. The total 
number of students attending these schools stood at 69,118 of which 
16,319 were girls. Of the 2,423 teachers employed in these schools 
during that period, 1,851 were trained while the untrained teachers 
numbered .572. 

T ie following statement shows the number of schools under different 


matiagenents ; — 

Management 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of Teachers 

Schools 

Pupils 

Trained 

Untrained 

Cemral Government 

2 

1,286 

31 

7 

Stai'.‘ < i.'ivcrnment 

1 

589 

16 

6 

Lot ill Pixiics 

179 

67,243 

1,804 

559 

Total 

182 

69,118 

1,831 

572 
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During the same year, the expenditure on Secondary Schools in the 
district came to Rs. 74,66,910. 

Economically Backward Concession Scheme: The scheme of free 
studentship to the pupils of other backward classes (i.e. economically 
backward) was introduced in the district in 1959-60. Since the introduc¬ 
tion of this scheme many private agencies in the district have taken 
up the work of secondary education and many economically backward 
students have been benefited. The following statement shows expendi¬ 
ture on various concessions given during the year 1967-68 : — 


Description No. of beneficiaries 

Expenditure 



Rs. 

Economically Backward Classes 

38,808 

708,990 

—1,200. 

Economically Backward Classes 

823 

23,039 

— 1,800. 

Additional Concessions 

485 

20,144 

Loan Scholarships 

7 

660 

Freedom fighters 

441 

55.520 

War concessions 

7 

1,416 

High School and Middle School 

142 

9,628 

Scholarships. 



Open merit and bright deserving 
scholarships. 

11 

2,610 

Total ... 

40,724 

8,22,007 


COLLEGE EDUCATION 


To cater to the needs of higher education, the first attempt was 
made by the Gokhale Education Society in 1924-25. It established the 
H. P. T. College at Nasik with the help of generous donation of 
Shri Hansraj Pragji Thakersy of Bombay. At the end of 1967 there 
were six colleges in the district, two in the Nasik City and one each 
at Nasik Road, Malcgaon Camp. Lasalgaon and Satana, providing 
education in Arts, Science and Commerce. The number of students 
taking higher education in these colleges was 4.115 of which 721 were 
girls. During the same period, these colleges had 132 teachers on their 
staff. All the colleges were managed by private institutions and received 
granis for maintenance, etc. from the Government. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Physical education is controlled by the department at the state level. 
Under the National Discipline Scheme, instructors are provided in 
some high schools. 
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Then: < iin Artillery training centre under the defence services at 
Nasik wl ich imparts basic military training to the recruits of military 
ser\'ict:s. rochnical Training Centre at Nasik imparts basic knowledge 
of Aeronuitics and training to recruits of the Hindusthan Aeronautics 
Ltd. fii.iti ry situated at Ozar, 12 miles from Nasik. Maharashtra Engi¬ 
neering Hesearch Institute at Nasik is responsible for imparting basic 
principles of engineering and training to recruits of research depart¬ 
ment in imgineering works. 

Mo t ( f the well established schools in the district have radio sets. 
Some nf the .schools own 16 mm projectors. 

SOCIAL EDUCATION 

The il rarn Shikshan Mohim has been launched effectively in the 
distrit: a id Slatana, Yeola, Kalwan and Niphad talukas have celebrated 
Taluka (iaurav for achieving cent per cent literacy. Out of 1.667 
villages. 1.180 have been made literate according to Gram Shikshan 
Mohin 

TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 

The [I'Ugressive conversion of ordinary primary schools into basic 
schools Ivis been an accepted policy of the Government. Basic 
educaliiMi involves teaching of subjects like crafts, agriculture, spimiing 
and sveiiving. wood work and kitchen gardening and consequently 
vequir.’s teachers with specialised training. The Government, therefore, 
reviseil intining courses, expanded training facilities and encouraged 
privan; elfoits to come into the field of primary teachers’ training and 
liberalise:! its grant-in-aid. 

Thi; .tmscious efforts made by the Government and some private 
organ saiicms have resulted in the establishment of one B. Ed. College 
at Nasi< Lind six "Primary Training colleges including one exclusively 
lor girls in the district. During 1967. these institutions had a strength 
of 7f [) students. 

Thi: L iii\'ersity Training College, Nasik which is affiliated to Poona 
Universi y, was opened in 1965 to meet the growing demands of the 
increasing number of untrained graduates imparting instructions in 
the s .'ci ndary schools in the district. The College conducts B. Ed. 
course .t !!i managed by the Maratha Vidya Prasarak Mandal. An 
Exterisii'ii Services Department is permanently attached to the college 
which g ves publicity about the latest trends, teaching methods and 
developnents in various fields, and topics regarding secondary education 
by conr aci.ing refresher courses, seminars, group discussions, film 
shows, etc. 
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SPECIAL INSTITUTIONS 

During 1968, the district had three Vyayamshalas with 555 pupils, 
six Montessory institutions with 445 pupils and seven Language schools 
with 387 pupils. Of the Language schools, two were Sanskrit Pathshalas. 
one each at Nasik and Trimbakeshwar ; and the remaining five were ; 
Arabic schools, four at Malegaon and one at Yeola. 

Educational facilities for Adivasis : There are 15 Ashram schools 
scattered throughout the tribal areas of the district; 882 pupils were 
enrolled in these schools in 1967. The Zilla Parishad runs four board¬ 
ing houses for Adivasi children studying in primary schools. During 
1967, nearly 14,000 girl students were given aid for purchase of 
books, etc. 

TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 

All technical and industrial institutions and industrial training 
institutes and courses leading upto the diploma standard (non-university) 
courses excluding courses falling under the control of the university 
are controlled by the Department of Technical Education, Maharashtra 
State, Bombay. Government have set up two different councils for this 
purpose, viz. : (0 the State Council of Technical Education to advise 
and make recommendations in respect of technical and industrial 
institutes and courses leading upto diploma standard and (ii) the State 
Council for Training in Vocational Trades to carry out the policy of 
the National Council with regard to the award of National Trade 
Certificates in engineering, building and leather trade and any other 
similar trade as may be brought within its scope by the Central or the 
State Government. 

The Director of Technical Education conducts the annual examina¬ 
tions in the courses approved by the State Council of Technical Educa¬ 
tion and awards certificates or diplomas to the successful candidates. 

Government Technical and Commercial Educational Centre at Nasik 
was established in May 1955. According to multipurpose scheme, two 
types of education, viz., Technical Education and Commercial 
Education is imparted to the students. Subjects taught under technical 
education are, (0 workshop technology, (i7) geometrical and machine 
drawing and (Hi) elements of mechanical and electrical engineering 
while under the commercial educational system, subjects like type¬ 
writing, shorthand, book-keeping and accounts and elements of 
commerce are taught. 

Maharashtra Engineering Research Institute : Maharashtra Engineer¬ 
ing Research Institute with headquarters at Nasik is engaged in the 
fundamental research of civil and public health engineering. The 
institute also handles the problems of testing and research relating 
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to irrig;itii n, hydro, power, dams, roads, bridges, public health and 
rural eiigirecring. 

Objects: Engineering research or applied research in almost all 
phases of .-ngincering activities cannot be separated entirely from the 
process of design and construction of large development works. The 
organisaiioii of the institute is so planned that research development 
proceed hand in hand with design and construction personnel. The 
objectivi:K of the institute can be classified into the following 
group : ~ 

(1) As sistance in selection, use and control of construction materials. 

(2) As distance in investigation of sites, foundations and conditions 
of nalUTc such as climate and rainfall which have a bearing on the 
proposed engineering project. 

(3) Solulion of engineering problems arising in design and construc¬ 
tion. 

(4) Suj'gestions regarding improvements and study performance 
of completed projects. 

(5) liivisligations on models in laboratories and completed works in 
the field f .ir evolving better design and rationalise engineering practices. 

(6) l-orinulation of specifications and assist standardisation as 
and v'heit necessary and preparation of courses of instruction on 
subjects lulling within the .scope of the institute. 

(7) .Assistance in conducting in-service refresher courses and 
probationary courses for engineers on subjects relating to civil 
engineering including public health. 

Organisat on: The Director, a senior Superintending Engineer, is 
in-charge of the institute. He is assisted by a Deputy Director (Planning 
and Co-ord nation) and Research Officers (equivalent to the post of 
Executive I'.ngineers) who are in-charge of Research Divisions. In 
addition tht re is a Mechanical Division which is under a separate 
Executive E.nginecr. In each Research Division, there are Assistant 
Research Olficers who are further assisted by Scientific Assistants. In 
the Mechanical Division, there are Deputy Engineers looking after 
workshops, budding-construction and store accounts. The Director’s 
office has an administration branch under the control of the 
Administratire Officer. The Research Officers, Executive Engineer 
(Mechanii.ai Division) and Deputy Director generally belong to 
Maharaslitni State Engineering Service Qass I and the Assistant 
Research Olficers, Administrative Officers and Deputy Engineers 
generally to Maharashtra State Engineering Service. Class 11. The 
scientific assistants are essentially science graduates or holders of 
diploma in engineering. The unit as a whole comes under the 
supervision nf the Chief Engineer, Irrigation and Power Department 
who is aho he Joint Secretary to the State Government. 
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The mechanical division is intended to provide service to the research 
division by way of maintaining the electrical and mechanical equip¬ 
ment in order and manufacture of such equipment or its components 
as are not readily available in the market. Thus for example, the 
manufacture of current matters, hook gauges, etc., has been entrusted 
to this division. The mechanical division also serves as the accounting 
unit for the whole institute and the procurement unit for purchases of 
the equipment, chemicals and other material required for the purpose 
of experiments. This division also runs the workshop of the institute 
and has mechanical and civil Deputy Engineers attached to it, to look 
after the workshop, construction, store and maintenance of buildings 
and the estate of the Institute. 

Research Programme: A Board of Engineering Research is likely 
to be formed to guide the policies of the institute consisting of all the 
Chief Engineers in the State with the controlling Chief Engineer {i.e. 
Chief Engineer (IP) and Joint Secretary) as the Chairman and the 
Director, Maharashtra Engineering Research Institute as the Secretary. 
Though such a panel is not established as yet, members forming the 
panel are advisiog on the programme to be handled. 

At present yearly research programmes are chalked out by the 
divisions and got approved by the Director and the Chief Engineer. 
The personnel for carrying out the work is determined and the work 
is carried out under the direction of the Director and the Research 
Officers. Some of the problems are sponsored by the Central Govern¬ 
ment and are tackled on the lines of discussions made by the working 
groups of the Fundamental and Basic Research Committee of the 
Central Board for Irrigation and Power. 

Although each division is organised on a functional basis and 
importance of team research is not lost sight of in tackling all major 
problems, and services of specialised divisions are requisitioned to solve 
various phases thereof the Director assisted by the Deputy Director 
(Planning and Co-ordination), takes up the problem, determines the 
most promising courses of action and assigns the work to be handled 
by research personnel. As the information is developed, it comes 
back to the Director, who pieces the pattern together and determines 
how research in each speciality wilt affect the overall problem. On the 
basis of the developing information, modifications in approach are 
made as the work progresses and unfruitful endeavour quickly 
eliminated. Each specialist in the laboratory actually works in his 
respective field of proficiency. 

The following is a brief description of the work being handled by 
each research division 

The Hydro-dynamics Division : This Division studies hydro-dynamics 
problems connected with water and power projects by scales and models 
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The studies include perfonnance of si»Uways, outlet work, chutes, drops, 
inigatioi) distribution systems, diversions and other problems which 
are not capable of solution by analytical methods on account of many 
complex, it’ms. It also tackles the problems of river control and 
training. ^'^e model studies conducted so far cover Ghod, Gangapur, 
Bor, Mida, Siddheshwar, Nalganga projects and Khodshi weir. Besides 
these, f JDdamenlal and basic research problems on sedimentation 
survey iiiid study of evaporation losses in streams and reservoirs are 
tackled. Ytiis division would shortly expand its activities to the 
problems toiinecled with the ports and harbours. 

Soil Mu,honks Division. —With its geology and chemistry sections, 
this Divisii n helps solving foundation problems and tests soils for 
designine rarthen dams, and road sub-grades. It deals with the study 
of phys iLil, hydraulic and structural properties of soils where such 
soils arc used as construction materials for dams and roads. 

An {I iklil.ional Soil Mechanics Division is opened in view of the 
increasing load of the problems and routine tests due to the number 
of eartliet' darn projects in the State. Some of the important projects 
assisted ars G;uigapur, Pus, Itiadoh, Katepurna, Karanjwan. Warna. 
Khadak cisia, Mula, Bor, Penganga and Jaikwadi. Foundations in 
marine deposits, laterites, fissured clays are research problems assigned 
by the Cciitril Government which are in active progress. 

StruaurLi Engineering and Physics Division; This Division, in 
addition t. studying the structural problems of bridges, buildings, etc., 
also has i mathematics and an electronics section under it. The 
malhemitu:s tcction performs the function of helping all other divisions 
for miilftmatical analysis of problems and evolves analytical 
technique.' for solution of problems commonly arising. At present the 
unit is gi.'tiicig eejuipped and the work has started on vibration of bridges. 

Mate,n<il Testing Division: This division is in charge of testing of 
materials required in masonry construction. Study on concrete 
technolcgy is the main work of this division. It helps in designing 
concrett: mixes and evolvwig techniques of use of lime locally available. 
Study o ' tiohniques of improving quality of concrete and mortars with 
admixtures is an impxirtant assignment. Under fundamental and basic 
research piogramme, the unit is studying ptroblems on precast concrete, 
concrete for canal lining and use of pozzolanic admixtures. 

Public rlealth and Rural Engineering Division: This Division 
undertakes the work of carrying out research required in water supply 
and sariiiat y engineering and as also the work of testing water samples 
in the Slate. In due course, research for evolving techniques for 
cheapter he uses, cheapxr roads and cheapjcr water supply and sanitary 
arrangemtmts in rural areas is expxcted to be undertaken. At present 
the unit actively investigating prevention and cure of pollution of 
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rivers such as Godavari and Dama and improving water supply schemes. 

Mechanical Division: Besides being a service division as mentioned 
earlier, in the workshop some engineering research equipment and 
scientific instruments are manufactured. A special mention could be 
made about current meters used for measuring velocity of water in 
streams. A repairs wing for repairs of scientific and mathematical 
instruments being used by the Irrigation and Power Department and 
the Buildings and Communications Department is also proposed to be 
opened shortly. This division will then be named as ‘ Instrumentation 
Division ’ and will have its activities further expanded. 

Standards Division: The main function of this division is to assist 
the Department in drafting new standards and amend the existing 
ones to facilitate better design and construction of projects. It wilt 
also act as a co-ordinating unit with the Indian Standards Institution. 
The unit will also be incharge of publication of annual reports, 
bibliography and research papers. The statistical branch under it will 
undertake compilation and analysis of statistical data. The drawing 
branch, library and museum of the institute will also be in charge of 
this division. 

DIRECTORATE OF PUBLICITY 

The Directorate of Publicity. Government of Maharashtra, Bombay 
has a District Publicity Office situated at Nasik under charge of the 
District Publicity Officer. He gives wide publicity to the development 
activities and Schemes undertaken by the State Government. 

The media of documentary films, newspapers, booklets, periodicals 
and other visual aids is used for the purpose of educating the people. 
The District Publicity Officer issues news items and feature articles to 
local newspapers of the district. He keeps close contacts with the 
officials as well as the social workers, press and the main currents in 
public life of the district and acts as a liaison between the people of 
the district and the Government. 

The District Publicity Officer arranges sales and distribution of 
publications issued by the Directorate of Publicity as also by the 
Government of India. He also distributes wall posters, folders, 
booklets, leaflets etc., brought out by the Directorate of Publicity. He 
maintains libraries of documentary films produced or released by the 
Directorate. These films are loaned to the Block Development Officers, 
colleges, high schools and social institutions having cine-projectors, 
for exhibition. 

Besides this, the Directorate of Publicity also runs Information 
Centre under the supervision of the District Publicity Officer. The 
Centre fully equii^ed with various information, charts, ma|K, modds, 
exhibits, etc., serves as useful medium for explaining to the people of 
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the district the pogress of various schemes and projects under the 
Five-^"c:ir Plans. The Centre provides for a free reading room wliere 
newspapers, magazines, maps and charts giving information about the 
districi, booklets on Government activities in the district and books of 
general interest and other reports are kept for ready reference. The 
District I'ublicity Officer organises cultural programmes, film shows 
and Kavi Siimmelans, etc., in the Information Centre. The Cinc- 
equipnien. alongwith mobile publicity van have now been transferred 
to the la Parishad. 

Undci he contributory community listening scheme, 246 villages in 
the disiticl have been provided with radio sets. Under the scheme, any 
village iliiirous of having a radio set is required to pay Rs. 175 
towards i •stallation and Rs. 60 as maintenance charges. The radio 
sets arc i .istalled in public places such as Village Panchayat Office, 
village .li, vdi and village library. 

* * * 






CHAPTER 16—MEDICAL AND PUBLIC HEALTH 

SERVICES 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

Consciousness of Pubi ic Health and Medical facilities anc 
consequent growth of them in the avuntry is a development of receni 
origin and could be attributed to western education which made its 
impact in the eiirly decades of this century. The populace was not disease 
conscious prior to that and rarely availed of medical facilities. A disease 
was more often ascribed to some evil influence rather than to any 
physical disorder and the only way thought fit to cure it was by 
propitiating the deity presiding over the disea.se by offering some sort 
of sacrifice. The field of medical profession was dominated by the 
vaidyas, the vaidus, the hakims and such other persons. The vaidyas 
used to give treatment according to the ayurvedic system of medicine. 
Their knowledge j-epresented a combination of what they inherited 
from their forefathers and the practical experience they acquired in 
course of their medical practice. Most of them used to diagnose the 
disease by nadipariksha or the feeling of the pulse. The vaidyas 
command^ great respect and practised mostly in the rural areas of 
the country. Their medicines were cheap and reliable. That the 
ayurvedic system of medicine was predominant through all the ages 
in India is clearly evident from the fact that it was regarded as an 
integral part of the Indian culture. We find in Sanskrit literature 
voluminous treatises on the subject by such eminent authors as 
Charak, Sushruta, Vagbhata and a host of others. The system of 
diagnosis by vaidus did not essentially differ from the ayurvedic system 
of medicine. However, the vaidus formed a class by themselves. They 
moved from place to place and had a good knowledge of rare herbs 
with rich medicinal properties. In the absence of specialised veterinary 
practitioners, they occasionally treated the live-stock. 

The modem and up-to-date maternity facilities were conspicuous by 
their absence and pre-natal, post-natal and ante-natal care of expec¬ 
tant mother was the sole responsibility of the elderly ladies in the 
joint families where practical and personal experience was of immense 
value for the purpose. The female nurse who acquired a sort of 
specialised knowledge about deliveries rendered extremely useful 
service. 

As regards the health conditions prevalent in the district during 

Vf 4612—51 
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the dosing decades of the last centuiy, tlie old Nasik District Gazetteer 
has to say the following : 

" Climate: Nasik is one of the healthiest districts in Western 
India. The eastern parts are subject to great varieties of temperature, 
the thermometer occasionally falling below the freezing point in 
January and February and rising to 100° in April and May. Over the 
whole district the average yearly maximum temperature is about 83° 
and the minimum about 68". The rainfall is heavy in the hilly tracts 
in the west, moderate in the centre, and uncertain and scanty in ihi 
east. Westerly winds prevail during the hot weather (March-May) and 
in the rainy season (lune-October), and northeast and north winds 
during the cold months (Novembcr-March). 

Diseases: The commonest and most fatal disease is fever, some¬ 
times of a malignant type. Next to fever the chief diseases are bi>we[ 
complaints, bronchitis, and skin diseases. Except that guinea-worm is 
common during the rainy months, nothing has been recorded of the 
other forms of local diseases. 

Fevers: Fever, which is most common after the close of the rainy 
season (October-November), is the great endemic disease causing more 
than fifty per cent of the total deaths. The type of fever is almost 
always intermittent at the loginning, and in ordinary cases remains 
intermittent throughout the attack for a longer or shorter penoti. 
Spasms of fever often follow one another, till the patient is reduced 
to great weakness accompanied by enlargement of the spleen, followed 
by a fatal attack of inflammation of the lungs or bowels. In the more 
.severe .seizures the fever spasms quickly change into low continu.il 
fever, under which the patient rapidly sinks to coma and death. 
Malarial fevers are commoner than might be expected in a district so 
free from marshes or large tracts of forest. Of 145.989 or a yearly 
average of 1 1,230 deaths from fever during the thirteen years ending 

1881, the.re were .3584 deaths in 1869, 5666 in 1870. 7788 in 1871, 

12.429 in 1872. 9070 in 1873, 8501 in 1874, 11,167 in 1875. 12,008 
in 1876, 14,899 in 1877. 21.360 in 1878, 11.709 in 1879, 11,481 in 
1880 and 16,327 in 1881. 

Bowel Complaints: Of 19,544 or a yearly average of about 1,503 
deaths from bowel complaints during the thirteen years ending 1881. 
there were 988 deaths in 1869, 1.181 in 1870, 1,748 in 1871, 1,9M) 

in 1872, 1,106 in 1873, 1,337 in 1874, 1.716 in 1875, 1,630 in 1876. 

1,764 in 1877, 2.010 in 1878, 1,122 in 1879, 1,201 in 1880. and 1,791 
in 1881. 

Cholera: During the thirteen years ending 1881 only two years 
1873 and 1874 have been free from cholera. In the remaining eleven 
years the number of deaths averaged 1078 or 1-69 per 1.000. rh; 
epidemic was fiercest in 1875 when there were 2.812 deaths or 3-83 
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per IJKK/. and mildest in 1870 when there were fifly-three deaths or 


0 09 per 1.0(K). The details are 

Nasik Cholera, 1869-1881 

Yea 

Deaths 

Per 

thousand 

Year 

Deaths 

Per 

thousand 

1869 

835 

1.31 

1877 

1.963 

2.87 

1870 

53 

0.09 

1878 

871 

1.27 

1871 

1,451 

2.16 

1879 

134 

0.19 

1872 

1,893 

2.81 

1880 

55 

0.08 

1873 



1881 

1,461 

1.87 

1874 






1875 

2,812 

3.83 

Average 

1,078 

1.69 

1876 

3.13 

0,44 





In 1S)'L when there were 1,461 or 44-61 per cent deaths out of 
3,275 atLicLs, the district was free from cholera until the 31st of July, 
when a a si; was reported from the town of Malegaon. On that day 
there .vi-re 14 attacks and 3 deaths. In August there were 977 attacks 
and 476 deaths. In September cholera continued unabated, disappear¬ 
ing only in Yeola and causing 420 deaths out of 1096 attacks. In 
O^ob.T llioiigh it disappeared from Igatpuri sub-division and 
Malegu II c.intonment it reappeared in Yeola, cau.sing 503 deaths out 
of 1,106 alutcks. In Ncvembei there was a sudden decrease though 
it con inned in live sub-divisions causing 59 deaths out of 82 attacks. 
The a-, sase occurred in Nampur in Baglan on the 30th of 
Novemt i Of 147 aifecled by cholera out of 1.629. one was in July, 
39 in Aiguit, 59 in September, 47 in October, and one in November. 

Siiiu he l;eginning of British rule cholera has from time to time 
broken ut with more or less severity in the town of Nasik. Its impure 
water -niply, its low-lying and crowded quarters cut olf from the 
bree/c, : id the frequent arrivals of unhealthy pilgrims make Nasik 
specially liable to attacks of cholera. The severest outbreaks on record 
were m 1819-20. 1829-30. and in 1838-39. Besides tho.se specially 
fatal I tui'jreaks, the Nasik hospital returns show that in fourteen years' 
cholera was epidemic, and that in two more (1857 and 1868) sporadic 
cases iHMurred. In the fourteen years when it was epidemic, cholera 
has broken out twice in January, once in February, twice in April, 
three tm cs in May, twice in June, once in July, once in August, and 
once n ><:pi;ember. The disease seems never to have appeared in March, 
October, November, or December. But, at one time or another, it 
has pre\ailed during every month of the year; in June nine times, 
in Miiv aight limes, in July seven times, in February and April four 

1 Til” uiirsiLie 1846, 1849, 1850. 1851, 1854, 1859, 1860, 1862, 1864, 1865, 1869, 
18)K 187’jtiid 1875. 

Vf - 11 : 1 :—fhj 
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times, in January three times, in March, August and September twice, 
and in October, November and December, once. 

In 1846 there were 1.44C' deaths, about 2,000 in 1854, and about 
230 in 1869. Since 1870 a more accurate record iias been kept of the 
progress of the different epidemics. In 1871, between Ihe 28th April 
and the 5th July, there were 134 seizures and 45 deaths. In 1872 
cholera appeared on the 25th January and lasted till the 24th February. 
It broke out again on the 7th of May and continued till the 28th of 
August. In both outbreaks there were altogether 441 seizures and 185 
deaths. Tne Na.sik hospital returns for the eight years ending 1882 
record 11 cases and 5 deaths in 1875, 2 cases and 2 deaths in 1876. 24 
cases and 11 deaths in 1,877, 25 cases and 9 deaths in 1878, no case¬ 
in 1879 and 1830, 70 cases and 9 deaths in 1881, and 140 cases and 
38 deaths in 1882. 

In all these outbreaks tlie disease seems t > have been the tr’/e 
Asiatic malignant cholera, though the later outbreaks, perhaps from 
the greater care paid to the cleanness of the town, have been some¬ 
what mild. The attacks have been slightly more frequent in the hot 
months than at other seasons, heat and the scanty supply of warer 
may have been predisposing causes ; but the difference has not been 
sufficiently marked to prove that the hot weather specially favours the 
disease. Except a few sporadic ca.ses, the town has at times been altoge¬ 
ther free from cholera for one, two, and even four years. From 
August 1869 till April 1871 cholera was unknown. On the 28lh of 
April 1871 a case occurred and was traced to travellers returning from 
Pandharpur, where cholera had prevailed in the previous November. 
The cause of the two outbreaks in 1872 could not be distinctly traced. 
But an examination of the death reports of the different sub-divisions 
showea that cholera had prevailed more or less from the time of i!s 
introduction from Pandharpur in November 1870 to November 1872. 
when it entirely ceased. 

As far as has been observed, cholera attacks all classes in all parts 
of the town, though on the whole the poor suffer most. In the outbreak 
between the 14th of May and 26th of July 1846, in a population of 
23,091, of 1950 seizures 1,440 were fatal or 8-4 per cent were attacks 
and 6-2 per cent were deaths. In the 1871 outbreak, in a population of 
22,878, of 134 seizures 45 were fatal, or a percentage of 0-6 of attacks, 
and 0-2 of deaths. In 1872, in a population of 22,436, of 441 seizures 
185 were fatal or nearly 2 per cent of attacks and 0-1 per cent of deaths. 

Small-Pox: After cholera the leading epidemics are small-pox, 
measles and whooping-cough. Since the beginning of British rule the 
district has probably never been free from small-pox. Of 7,071. or a 
yearly average of 544 deaths from small-pox during the thirteen years 
ending 1881, there were 68 deaths in 1869, 64 in 1870, 164 in 1871, 
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2.152 -II ?72, 170 in 1873, 48 in 1874. 39 in 1875. 872 in 1876. 3,431 
in 187 7 i? in 1878, 5 in 1879, 1 in 1880, and 4 in 1881. 

Meiisl 'i: Mea-sle.s attract little attenticHi. Cases are almast never 
brougl I lor treatment, and arc not rea>rded separately in the health 
return'. 

WhiDoini! cough occasionally prevails and cases are sometimes 
nrougl l t 1 ibe Nasik dispensary. But, as far as is known, the disease 
does not icctir in a severe form. 

Natni Practitioners: In cuse of fever the usual treatment by 
native ,"trutiiioners is. at the beginning of the attack, if the fever is 
slight, i<i prescribe about four ounces of warm water in three doses to 
produ . c d a phoresis and lower the system. After this about eight 
ounces -! a decoction of ringni (Solanum jocquinii) roots, kutki (Picor- 
rniza i, ir vu.l, ginger, I’ulvel (Tinespora cordifolia), and roots of the 
castor oi! plant are presciibed twice a day. In severe fevers no medicine 
is given 'or nine days, and no food or drink except gruel and warm 
water. On die tenth day the same decoction is administered as in 
cases 0 ! il.ght fever. If coma sets in red hot irons are applied to the 
temples n cases of bronchitis one-fourth part of a croton-seed steeped 
in cove’s n ine is taken to open the bowels. After this about four 
ounce.' I 'i ii clectKtion made of riM.gri/ roots, adulsa [Justicia vasica), and 
guhel ar; prescribed thrice a day, and sour or oily articles of food 
are fc-rbiildeiv For diarrhoea .small quantities of nagarmotha or the 
roots ■)) Cyf-vrus rotundas, indrajav or the seeds of Wriuhtia puhes- 
cens, I he i.ender leaves of bet (Egle marnielos), honey , Shevari (Bombax 
nuilabiir i vj), cum, and dhayti (Grisleu tomentosa) flowers are mixed and 
taken in curds thrice a day with a little molasses. In cases of dysen¬ 
tery tiu* tieuiment begins with a dose of ca.stor-oil and ginger tea. 
Then ill,' mots of kuda {Wrightia antidysenterica), the tender leaves 
of 0i‘A II jyarinotha, and vala or the spathy leaves of Andropogon 
citratus <re pounded and made into small pills which are taken three 
or four limes a day. The patient’s diet Is confined to rice, pulse and 
curry mi»ed with Kokain {Carcinia purpurea). For cholera, garlic, cumin- 
seed, Kuir’dbav or rock-salt, black pepper, pimpti or the fruit of Piper 
Longa, I rid asajoetida are mixed and made into pills and taken with 
lime-jiiici . Fine or two of these pills are given daily, or oftener if 
necesMrs Hot bricks are applied and the body is rubbed with .ginger 
pov.'d<:' The drink is a decoction of vavding {EuihelUcu rihes) seeds. 

Hoipii.ils: In 1881, besides the civil hospital at Nasik, there were 
seven di iperisaries, one each at Malegaon, Yeoia, Dindori, Sinnar, 
Satan; 11 Baglan, Pimpalgaon in Nipliad and Peint. All of the.se. 
excepi tl 2 Vcold dispensary, have special buildings. In 1881. 46,836 
persoris joiniKircd with 48,752 in the previous year were treated in 
the hi-spud and dispensaries. Of the whole number 386 were in-door 
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and 46,450 out-door patients against 349 in-door and 48,403 out-door 
in 1880. The cost was £ 1744 6s. (Rs. 17,443). 

Nosik : The Nasik civil hospital was established in 1840. In 1881 
the chief diseases were intestinal worms, skin diseases, malarious fevers, 
syphilis, dysentery, and diarrhoea. Cholera appeared in August, 
September and October, and out of 70 cases 9 died. The number 
treated was 8,631 out-door and 260 in-door patients. The cost was 
£838 6^ (Rs. 8,383). 

Male^aon: The Malegaon dispensary was established in 1869. The 
building is in good repair. In 1881 the chief diseases were malarious 
fevers, skin diseases, bowel complaints, and eye and lung diseases. 
Cholera existed in an epidemic form from July to November. The 
number treated was 6780 out-door and 7 in-door patients. The cost 
was £ 164 16.V. (Rs. 1,648) 

Yeola: The Ycola dispensary was established in 1868 in a hired 
building, and is in good repair. In 1881 the chief diseases were mala¬ 
rious fevers, skin diseases, respiratory affections, ophthalmia, and 
bowel complaints. The only epidemic was an outbreak of whooping 
cough. The number of persons treated was 7,434, all out-patients, 
against 10,594 in the previous year. The cost was £ 170 4s. (Rs. 1,742). 

Dindori: The Dindori dispensary was established in 1872. The 
building is in good repair, but quarters for the hospital assistant and 
a dead-house are much required. In 1881 the chief diseases were 
ophthalmia, malarious fevers, skin diseases, bowel complaints, and 
lung and throat affections. Cholera prevailed in September and October. 
113 children were successfully vaccinated ; and 4,480 out-door and 
20 in-door patients were treated. The cost was £ 95 lO.r. (Rs. 955). 

Sinnar: The Sinnar dispensary was established in 1873. The build¬ 
ing is in good repair. In 1881 the prevailing di.seascs were intestinal 
worms, malarious fevers' and skin disea.ses. 4.705 out-door and eleven 
in-door patients were treated. The cost was £ 136 12v. (Rs. 1,366). 

Sutano: The Satana dispensary was opened in 1875. The building 
is well situated and in good order. In 1881 the chief diseases were 
malarious fevers, ophthalmia, skin diseases, bowel complaints, and 
Jung and throat affections. Cholera prevailed in an epidemic form in 
September and October, and out of 398 cases 152 proved fatal. 
4,566 out-door and 40 in-door patients were treated. The cost was 
£ 87 16.V. (Rs. 878). 

Pimpulf>eum: The Pimpalgaon dispensary was established in 1879. 
The building is in good order. In 1881 the chief diseases were malarious 
fevers, worms, ophthalmia and skin diseases. 176 children were vacci¬ 
nated ; and 8,055 out-door and 33 in-door patients were treated against 
7.668 and 20 in the previous year. The cost was £ 144 16 a-. (Rs. 1,448). 

Feint: The Feint dispensary was established in 1863. The building 
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is in giwd order, but a latrine and a dead-house are required. In 1881 the 
chief ilise.ises were intestinal worms, malarious fevers, skin diseases, and 
ophthalm a. There was no epidemic. 91 children were vaccinated ; and 
1,799 nut door and 15 in-door patients were treated against 2494 and 32 
in the pr.’vioiis year. The cost was £ 106 IOj. (Rs. 1,065). 

Infirmi'its : According to the 1881 census returns, 3,716 (males 
1.952. Icin.ilcs 1,764) persons or 0-47 per cent of the pirpulation were 
intirm Ctf the total number, 3,397 (males 1,774, females 1,623) were 
Hindij.s. 149 (males 87, females 62) were Musalmans, 10 Christians, 
and 16(t came under the head of Others. Of 3,716, the total number 
of infirir persons, 159 (males 102. females 57) or 4-28 per cent were 
of ur.soiind mind, 2,455 (males 1,140, females 1,315) or 6604 per 
cent were blind, 508 (males 277. females 231) or 13'67 per cent were 
deaf arid dumb, and 594 (males 433, females 161) or 10-33 per cent 
Icperv I’he details are given in table No. 1. 

Co'Ul( Disease: Whenever the rains arc scanty or irregular, great 
mortiilif(’ of cattle occurs at the end of the following hot season. 

QiUU dik-ase prevails more or less in every part of the district, 
but It i‘i commoner and deadlier in the Dang villages and those near 
the fia^iyjuiri.s than in the villages further to the east. In Nasik and 
Sinn.u . vthen cattle are attacked with the disease called sherpa, the 
tongue becomes black and the animal loses its appetite and often 
dies ull .T .wo or three days ’ illness. In Igatpuri, Diudori, and Niphad, 
Ihe iiiv;«se called havali or biilkandya begins with copious foetal 
disch.i 'fies These discharges change to a dark colour and have a foul 
smell I lie animal refuses food and drink, and dies within three days. 
Should it .survive the third day. it will probably recover. After death 
Ihe foirnil.s are found inflamed and swollen, and the liver covered 
with laslules. In Malegaon. animals are attacked with the foot and 
moi lfi di.'iease called lal. There is a vesicular eruption of the lining 
meriihra!u: of the mouth and nostrils, and of the skin above and 
betwcLii the hoofs. The affected animal becomes listless and refuses 
food After three days there is a running of the nose, the lower 
par;^ of the legs swell, and little bladders or vesicles arc found 
imiii!.-i!it(te!y above the hoof.s. About the fifth day after seizure the 
vesitk s between the hoofs become small ulcers, which cause lameness. 
1'ii.er' iitc also seen on the tongue and inside of the mouth and the 
no ''iri:. If Ihe animal is not properly taken care of.maggots appear in the 
no Ir is and about the feet, and the animal becomes either permanently 
lanii. or dies. In 1870 about 1,(KK1 head of cattle are said to have 
dit d roiri this disease in the Nasik sub-division. 

i i ii [.’iriiKio/iJn the year 1881-82, under the supervision of the 
Dt pu y Sanitary Commj.ssioner, Northern Deccan Registration District, 
itv lur ing Khandesh, Nasik, Ahmadnagar. Poona, and Sholapur, the 
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work of vacdnatioH was carried on by thirteen operators with yearly 
salaries varying from £ 16 16j. (Rs. 168) to £28 16i. (Rs. 288). Of the 
operators twelve were distributed over the rural parts of the district, 
one for each sub-division. The duties of the thirteenth were confined 
to the city of Nasik. Vaccination was also carried on by the medical 
officers of seven dispcn.sarics. The total number of operations performed 
amounted to 21,410, exclusive of 241 re-vaccinations, compared with 
14.845 primary vaccinations in 1869-70, when no re-vaccination was 
carried on. In 1881-82 out of 18,984 infants available for vaccination 
13,221 were vaccinated. 

The table No. 2 shows the chief points of interest connected with the 
age and the race of the persons vaccinated. 

In 1881-82 the total cost of these operations was £ 756 I6.v. (Rs. 7.568) 
or about 8Jd. (5^ annas) for each .suoces,srul case The entire charge 
was made up of the following items : Supervision and inspection 
£ 383 I8s-. (Rs. 3.839), establishment £ 360 8a-. (Rs. 3,604). and contin¬ 
gencies £ 12 IOa. (Rs. 125). Of these, the supervising and inspecting 
charges werewholly met from provincial funds, Of the rest the expense of 
£ 346 6a. (Rs. 3,463) on account of rural vaccinators was home by the 
local funds of the different sub-divisions, while in Nasik the municipality 
paid the sum of £ 26 IZv. (Rs. 266) for tlie services of the town vaccinaLisr. 

Birthi' and Deaths. 1869-ISHt : 'rhe total number of deaths in tl'c 
thirteen years ending 1881, as shown in the Sanitary Commissioner’s 
yearly reports, is 211,695 or an average yearly mortality of 16,284. or, 
according to the 1881 census, 2 08 per cent of the whole ptspulilion. 
Of the average number of deaths, 11,230 or 69-0 per cent were returned 
as due to fevers, 1,078 or 6-62 per cent to cholera, 544 or 3-4 per cent 
to small-pox, 1,503 or 9-23 per cent to bowel complaints, and 1.919 
or 11-78 per cent to miscellaneous di.seascs. Deaths from violence or 
accidents averaged 175 or 107 per cent of the average mortality of the 
district. Of 160 deaths from violence and accidents in 1881, ninety-one 
were caused by drowning, four of them suicidal, seventy-four accidental 
and thirteen otherwise ; one was by poisoning ; five were by hanging , 
six by wounding; four caused by wild beasts ; twenty-one by snake¬ 
bites, and thirty-two by other causes. Of 21.562 or 2-76 per cent deaths 
in 1881, the greatest number, 2,698, was in the month of October and 
the least, 1,208, in March. Of the whole number, 4,211 or 19-53 were 
under one year, 7.634 or 35-40 between one and twenty years, 2,135 or 
9'90 between twenty and thirty, 1,959 or 9 09 between thirty and forty 
years, 1,655 or 7-68 between forty and fifty, 1,702 or 7-89 between fifty 
and sixty, and 2,266 or 10-51 above sixty years. During the eleven years 
ending 1881, the number of births was relumed at 198,706. or an average 
yearly birth-rate of 18,064 or, according to the 1881 census, 2 31 per 
cent of the population. 'Fhc details arc given in table No. 3.” 
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Average .. 1,078 544 11,230 1,503 175 1,919 16,284 18,064 

’ The unsettled character of a large section of the population and the difficulty of collecting accurate statistics render the figures in the 
statement doubtful. 
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MODERN TREND 

Dll Dll)!; ' decades, the allopathic system of medicine has 

made great impact on the minds of the people. Relatively, the 
importance of the indigenous system of medicine has dwindled 
consider jhiy. Due to intrinsic value of the indigenous .systems of 
medi. in , ellarts are now made at Government level to revive them. 
It is lisual for most of the practitioners in indigenous systems of medicine 
to enmbine allopathy with the one followed by them. With the great 
stride.s made in the field of preventive inoculations and vaccinations, the 
epidemics like plague which once made the life of the people miserable 
have hi:i:n completely eradicated. With the progress made in obstetrics 
and liynaecoliigy and due to the loss of faith in superstitious beliefs, 
cons<;i|iicnr upon the spread of education, people have come to place 
more r .* iiiirice upon medical care and cure. 

DISEASES CXIMMObT TO THE DISTRICT 

M, Itiiia, lilaria, tuberculosis, respiratory diseases, dysentery, diarrhoea 
and cpiikniic diseases like small-pox and cholera are reported to be 
exisl ng ih llic di.strict. The Public Health Department co-operates with 
the Ix'al fsxlies in the control of epidemic diseases through primary 
health a-ritres. health assistants, sanitary inspectors and sanitary 
squads I he following statement gives the number of deaths in Nasik 
district line lo different causes in 1961. 


Cause 

Deatlis 

Cause 

Deaths 

C liolci a 

12 

Wound or Accident 

114 

.'im iill-iKvx 

149 

Homicide 

14 

Plague 

— 

Snake-bite 

51 

Fe vier 

6.276 

Killed by wild beasts 

12 

Dy icntery and Diarrhoea 

1,197 

Rabies 

3 

R.i-ipiralory diseases 

2,924 

Other causes 

10,005 


Till Public Health and Medical departments have evolved various 
mea uii s to check the spread of these diseases. More emphasis is now 
laid ot preventive measures rather than curative measures. Ihe 
ithe iic ic check the incidence of epidemics are undertaken before the 
out-i niiik of the epidemics. 

M ila ia was predominant in the western part of the district compris¬ 
ing Pent and Surgana talukas and some parts of Kalwan, Nasik 
and Dindori talukas. Under the National Malaria Eradication 
Progr inme a survey was undertaken in the district during 1947-49. Now 
all ! lie houses in the district are sprayed by D. D. T. atleast once in 
a ye IT The work under this programme is under the charge of a unit 
Officer. Eor carrying out the spraying operations effectively and for 
proper suiKivislon the district is divided into sub-units, each sub-unit 
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being placed under the charge of a Malaria Supervisor and Malaria 
Inspector. Surveillance operation.s were started in the district in 1960. 
The work i.s carried out by surveillance inspectors and .surveillance 
workers, For the assessment of re.sulls, the villages are surveyed and 
child,'infant blood smears and bUxsd smears from fever cases and 
pa.ssive cases arc collected and examined from time to time. 

The main epidemic diseases in the district arc cholera and small¬ 
pox 

Incidence of small-pox is comparatively high in Malegaon, Yeola, 
Nandgaon and Baglan talukas. Small-pox was severe in the year 1958 
when it caused 1,208 deaths in the district. Preventive measures are 
taken each year to control the spread of tliis epidemic disease which 
is mainly fought by means of mass vaccination. 

VITAL STATISTICS 


The following statement shows the number of births registered in 


Nasik district during the year 1961 ; - 


Males 

Females 

Total 

Mid-ycar estimated population for t%t . 

960,951 

908,473 

1,869,424 

Number of births registered 

33.249 

29.703 

62.952 

Ratio of births per 1,000 population 

17.8 

IS.9 

33.7 

Mean ratio of births per 1.000 during previous 

18.8 

17.4 

36.2 

five years. 




In Nasik district 27,220 deaths were 

registered in 1961 

giving the 

mean ritii) of deaths per 5.000 during the previous five years as 

follows ; - - 




Male 

17-9 



Female 

18-3 



Total 

18-0 



Tlte following statement shows the number of deaths due to certain 


diseases in the rural and urban areas of Nasik district during the 
year 1961 : — 


Enteric Kevers .. 

Measles 

Malaria 

Other fevers 

Dysentery 

Diarrhoea 

Pneumonia 

Phthisis 

Whooping Cough 

Other Respiratory diseases 

Diphtheria 

Chicken-pos 

Leprosy 

Cancer 

Deaths from child-birth 


Rural 


Urban 


Deaths 

Ratio 

Deaths 

Ratio 

134 

0.1 

70 

0.1 

67 

0.1 

5t 

0.1 

2,060 

1.6 

123 

0.3 

4,015 

3.5 

2,115 

4.3 

35 

0,0 

g 

0.0 

l,t62 

0,9 

220 

0.4 

124 

0.1 

119 

0.4 

311 

0.2 

201 

0.4 

230 

0.2 

26 

0.1 

2,259 

1.8 

420 

0.9 

13 

0 0 

6 

0.0 

2 

0.0 

1 

0.0 

38 

0.0 

5 

0.0 

48 

0.0 

62 

0.1 

173 


78 
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Injant Mortality : The following statement show 
in the district in 1961. 

s the infant mortality 


Males 

Females 

Total 

Within 24 hours 

201 

171 

372 

Above 24 hours to the end of first week 

341 

276 

617 

Above one week to the end of first month 

908 

757 

1,665 

Between one month and three months 

250 

133 

383 

Between three months and six months 

286 

288 

574 

Between six months and a year 

942 

876 

1,818 

Total 

2,928 

2,501 

5,429 


The infant mortality rate was placed at 115 per 1.000 births in 
rural areas and 74 per 1,000 in urban areas in 1961. 

The district recorded 653 still-births in 1961 giving 10-4 as the 
percentage ratio to 1,000 live-births. 

PUBLIC HEALTH ORGANISATION 

The public health of the district is looked after by the Public Health 
department of the State, the Zilla Parishad and the municipalities. 

The Director of Health Services with his headquarters at Poona is 
the head of the department at the State level. For public health purposes, 
the State is divided into four divisions, each division being under the 
charge of a Deputy Director of Health Services. The jurisdiction 
of Bombay division extends over Nasik district. After the formation of 
the Zilla Parishad, all matters pertaining to health, except malaria and 
filaria which are under the officer appointed for the specific purpose, 
are looked after by the Public Health OflBcer of the Zilla Parishad, who 
is responsible to the Chief Executive OflBcer of the Zilla Parishad. How¬ 
ever, in technical matters the advice of the Deputy Director of Health 
Services, Bombay and Director of Health Services prevails. 

The Public Health OflBcer organises measures for general public sanita¬ 
tion and hygiene and sanitation at fairs and festivals, investigates the 
causes, origin and spread of diseases, both epidemic and endemic and 
adopts preventive measures to control them. He inspects and advises 
municipalities, panchayat samitis and other village authorities about 
health, sanitation, drainage and water-supply ; inspects centres for child 
and maternity welfare, family planning and leprosy and looks to 
industrial and school hygiene, recommends the issue of licences for 
cinema theatres and other places of public amusement, inspects sites 
for school buildings, factories, burial grounds, village extensions, etc., 
and gives opinion on their suitability from the point of View of public 
health. He also carries out health education with the help of the 
subordinate staff under him. 
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The Public Health Officer is assisted by the Epidemic Medical 
Officer whose main duty is to control epidemics in case of their occur¬ 
rence and take measures for prevention of epidemiis in non-epidemic 
times. He has also to render medical aid in rural areas. 

Priniiiry Heatth Centres : The district is divided into 13 taluka-s and 
14 blocks. The district has a total of 18 primary health centres 
covering all the blocks which are located as under : 

Taliika 

t.ocation of Piimary Health Centres 

Malcgaon 

Dabhadi. Kalwadi and Nimgaon 

Baglan 

Satana and Taharabad 

Peint 

Peint and Harsul 

Niphad 

Chandori and Devgaon 

Surgana 

Surgana 

Sinnar 

Deopur 

Nasik 

Trimbak 

Yeola 

... Nagarsul 

Igatpuri 

Ghoti 

Dindori 

Vani 

Kalwan 

Abhona 

Chandor 

Vadalibhoi 

Nandgaon 

... Nyayadongri 


All Ihc above centres work under the technical supervision of the 
Public Health Officer. Each centre is under the charge of a medical 
officer who is assisted by a health visitor, a midwife, a compounder 
and a sanitary inspector. There are 62 sub-centres attached to ihe 
primary health centres. The primary health centres at Satana, Tahara- 
bad and Point are provided with UNICEF equipments and vehicles. 

The medical officers in charge of the primary health ceiiires are 
responsible for rendering preventive as well as curative help to the 
population covered by the centres. They have to attend to the dispen¬ 
saries, visit the sub-centres and carry out the school health survey. 

The sanitary inspectors arc responsible for all the public health 
matters including control of epidemics within their respective jurisdic¬ 
tions. They have to inspect the work of vaccinators in the rural areas 
and to improve the sanitation of the villages with the aid of sanitary 
■squad. They have to make rural population conscious of diseases like 
guinea-worm, small-pox. cholera and typhoid by health tiilks and 
exhibition of posters and pamphlets in tlie villages during fairs and 
festivals. They have to inspect the regi.sters of births and deaths 
maintained by the village panchayats. Lately, they have been empowered 
by the District Magistrate to inspect all the places of entertaimnent 
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The sjiiiiary inspectors in the district are assisted by 85 vaccinators in 
carrying nut anti-epidemic measures and sanitary work in the villages. 
These vaccinators had performed 1,202.758 vaccinations including 
150,231 primary vaccinations during 1964. During the same year, the 
sanitaiv .'quads had completed 735 soakage pits and 21 manure pits, 
disinfected '3,545 wells and constructed 127 latrines. The sanitary 
inspeciiii.' (poculated 151,087 persons with anti-cholera vaccine. 

The hi.-iltli visitor attached to the primary health centre is responsible 
for the tl.’vclopment of maternal and child health services and has to 
assist I l ie medical officer in school hygiene programme. 

The Ji i;.' ol the nndwives is mainly confined to delivery cases and 
they biw lo assist the health visitors in other matters. 

Nation il ,Small-pox Eradication Programme : National Small-pox 
Eradi>. li m Programme was launched in Nasilc district from December, 
1963. I I de ■ the scheme, one supervising medical officer, two para- 
medicii issisiants, one health educator and 22 supervising sanitary 
insp)ec:o:-i .dong with 88 vaccinators of the National Small-pox Eradica¬ 
tion Fr iLitiinme assisted by regular vaccinating staff achieved about 80 
per cent of ..overage by the end of June 1965. 

Leprosy : There is one lepro.sy control unit and six survey, cduca- 
li(m and treatment units in the district. The survey, education and treat¬ 
ment mi ls of .Surgana and Peini are attached to the primary health 
centre, k'hile those at Nasik, Pimpalgaon. Dindori, Yeola and Sinnar 
arc alitu !ied to the civil dispensaries. During the period from 1961-62 to 
1 ^ 64-115 liij^c units had examined 254.236 persons and detected 1,476 
patier I. 

Ber d 'i, thtMV are four private institulion.s working in the district, viz.. 
Male! Lion k.ushla Seva Samili. Nasik Municipal Survey Education and 
I'reat ii,i t Unit, Na.sik l.eprosy Hospilid and Gadge Maharaj Kushla- 
dham iii se institutions have also surveyed about 1 lakh population 
and di U i icd 1,728 cases. A campaign for slcrili.salion of leprosy patient.s 
has a Is l v.:i:i'. undertaken in the district. 

Faiiiifv Planning: There are in all 23 family planning centres in 
the diM! ct. They arc attached to primary health centres and civil 
disper.'.;ii it:s. The centre at the headquarters has a audio visual unit, 
mobile Na.sectomy unit and a demographic cell. The family planning 
progr .Miini;: in the district is looked after by the District Family 
Planning (Uliccr and medical officer in charge of the mobile vasectomy 
unit urul;r ihc; general supervision of the Public Health Officer of the 
Zilla 'urishad. 

Eai i iral family planning centre consists of a main centre attached 
to the piinary health centre or the Zilla Parishad dispensary and three 
sub-ceiil ;s in the primary health centre area in different villages. Each 
centre ii aumned by one extension educator, two male field workers and 
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four female field workers. The family planning programme consisting of 
survey, propaganda, registration of cases for sterilisation, etc., is 
organised through these centres. Regular orientation training camps in 
family planning are organised for social workers and village panchayals. 

Health Propaganda: Health propaganda is ilcne by all the health 
.stalf by means of posters, pamphlets a.s also by giving lectures, arrang¬ 
ing film shows and through group discMssions on all subjects of public 
health importance such as epideniicK, .immunisation programme, nutri¬ 
tion, personal hygiene, ante-natal and post-natal care, family planning, 
etc. Film shows are arranged at the fairs and exhibitions also. 

School Hygiene: The medical officeis in charge of primary heaith 
centres and dispensaries undertake medical examination of school 
children at the headquarters and sub-centre villages. Minor treatment 
and medical advise is given to the children. The primary health centres 
distribute vitamin tablets and skimmed liiiik powder in milk form to 
the children. 

There are eight allopathic dispensaries in the district located at 
Chandor, Dindori, Khedgaon. Niphad Pimpaigaon-Baswant, Nampur, 
Zodga and Bollhan. Each dispen.sary ha.'; a medical oflicer and the 
necessary stall. Two mobile dispensaries located at Borgaon in Surgana 
taluka and Nanas,hi in Dindori taluka serve the tribal area of the 
district. There are also 22 ayurvedic disirensaries and 17 subsidised 
medical practitioners’ centres in the district. There is one subsidiary 
health unit established at Dalwat in Kalwan taluka and one combined 
medical and public health unit located at Vadnerbhairao in Chandor 
taluka. 

With the formation of the Zilla Parishad, additional medical facili¬ 
ties were extended to many villages without any additional financial 
burden to the Zilla Parishad. Community efforts matched by contribu¬ 
tions by the rural masses wiLs one of the i>rindpal highlights of 
the entire epi.sode. Contributions of Rs. 30,000 each from Khedgaon 
(Dindori taluka) and Vadnerbhairao (Chandor taluka), Rs. 25,000 from 
Nampur (Baglan laluka). Rs. 20,000 from Pimp;ilgaon-Baswant (Niphad 
taluka) and Rs. 8,000 from Chandor towards building and purchase of 
equipment were so generous that they really deserve to be commended. 

MEDICAL ORGANISATION 

The medical organisation of the State, as distinct from the public 
health organisation is essentially a hospital organisation designed to 
render curative medical relief to the general populace with ancillary 
specialist sections providing medical relief, medical teaching, training of 
nurses and mid-wives. X-ray and laboratory technicians, etc. 

CivO Suigeon: The Civil Surgeon, Nasik is the administrative head 
of the medical organisation in the district and is directly subordinate to 
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the Deputy Director of Medical Services, Bombay Division. He is 
in chi)If( of medical arrangements of the Harris General Hospital, 
Nasik ; 1'. B. Qinic, Nasik and Cottage Hospital, Kalwan. Six muni¬ 
cipal !l^^.]»ensaries located at Malegaon, Yeola. Sinnar, Igatpuri, Nand- 
gaon .:tii.l Manmad are also under the control of the Civil Surgeon. In 
addition, he is required to take active part in the public health matters 
affecting (he district in collaboration with the Public Health Officer of 
the ZilJa Paiishad. Prior to the implementation of the Zilla Parishads 
and Pini hivyat Samitis Act of 1961. the supervision of taluka dispen¬ 
saries, Miibsidised medical practitioners’ centres, rural medical relief 
centre:) .Hid public medical relief and grant-in-aid to private charitable 
institiitioiis like hospitals, dispensaries, maternity homes, etc., vested 
in thf <’ ivil Surgeon. Such institutions and schemes with their staff 
and budgetary provision on their account have now been transferred 
to the :'^illa Parishad. The Civil Surgeon is. however, authorised to 
inspei:t ihe c:oncemed institutions periodically and to give such guidance, 
assistant or advice as the institutions may need from time to time. The 
technical control, so far as the medico-legal work in the district is 
concemi.i 1, vests in the Civil Surgeon. 

Hairis (ieoeral Hospital, Nasik: Harris General Hospital is the 
biggest i ospital in the district with a bed strength of 222 and daily 
average in-door and out-door attendance of 200 to 250 and 500 to 600 
respectively. The hospital is well equipped and has separate wards for 
E. N. T. Dental, Eye, Gynaecology, T. B., etc. The hospital has also a 
Blood Hink,, Referral Laboratory. Family Planning Centre and Child 
Welfare IZenfre. The total number of in-door patients treated at the 
hospital to 1964 was U,94l while that of out-door patients was 66,480. 
During the same year 2,356 major operations and 2,243 minor 
cperaiii us were performed in the ho.spitat. 

T. B. Clinic, Nasik: The T. B. Clinic started functioning from 
NoveHitler 1960 with 12 beds. It functions as a centre of diagnosis of 
T. B > iiul for organising domiciliary service. The B.C.G. team 
consi M.; oi .six technicians has been deputed to this clinic by the 
Direcici cf Health Services, Government of Maharashtra. By tlic end 
of the team had registered 11,088 persons, tested 7,020 and 

vaccii i.KiJ .’.^91 persons. 


* * • 
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LABOUR DEPARTMENT 

Organi!iu<iwi: Formerly, the Deputy Sfx:retary, subsequenti.y 
CJPGRA^DEi) -iin Joint Secretary', of the Secretariat Department was ex~ 
ofjicio Cumt 'iissioner of Labour. A number of labour laws were enacted 
and exisiiiis otios amended in the post-Tndependence period. After 
a careful j nsideration of the recommendations of the Administrative 
Enquiry f.icininiuee, the Government decided to have an independent 
full-time ix> t of Commissioner of Labour. Accordingly, the office of 
the Comini i ;ioner of Labour with three Directorates, viz.. Administra¬ 
tion. Information and Welfare was set up. These three Directorates 
were independent offices under Directors, later on designated as Deputy 
Commissi ;)rn rs of Labour. The main duties of these Directorates were 
as under 

(1) 1 he Administration Directorate was charged with the imple- 
mentati'.ir .ind enforcement of labour laws. 

(2) Ihc Information Directorate was entrusted with the compila¬ 
tion of I lit; (I'onsuraer Price Index in addition to the publication of 
Labour (iTceltc, the Industrial Court Reporter and conducting of 
aocio>ecoii mic enquiries. 

(3) I he Welfare Directorate was pul in charge of the welfare 
aotivitiiiiis of the workeirs outside the factories. Besides Labour 
Welfare Lcntics, this Directorate held the charge of Government 
Industrial Training Workshops and Bombay Labour Institute. 

With tlic .lonstitution of the Bombay Labour Welfare Board, the 

labour we fan; activities were transferred to the Board. However, activi¬ 
ties concernicig Government Industrial Training Workshops, Bombay 
Labour Instiiutc and Decasualisation Scheme were transferred to the 
Commissioner cif Labour. 

A numl'ier of changes took place thereafter. At present, all the offices 
dealing w tli lal’Xiur matters fall within the administrative control of 
the Indusiri.'i anil Labour Department of the Government of Maha¬ 
rashtra. liu’ 'Ccmmi.ssioner of Labour is the head of all the.se office.^ 
He has luuLr him Deputy Commissioners of Labour, one each at 
Bombay, ’v.itia and Nagpur ; Assistant Commissioners of Labour at 
Bombay. I'oitti, Nagpur and Aurangabad ; Chief Inspector of Factories, 
Bombay. aU i ‘ubordinate Inspectorates at various important centres 
Vt 4612- '1 
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of the State ; Chief Inspector of Steam Boilers and &noke Nuisances, 
Bombay, with subordinate Inspectorates ; and Chief Government 
Labour OflBcer, Bombay with Government Labour Officers at each of 
the important centres. The Commissioner of Labour supervises and 
co-ordinates the working of these offices. 

Fnnetioas: The Commissioner of Labour administers the statutory 
functions entrusted to him under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 ; 
Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926; Industrial Employment (Standing 
Orders) Act. 1946 ; Minimum Wages Act, 1948 ; Working Journalists 
(Conditions of Service and Miscellaneous Provisions) Act. 1955 ; and 
Motor Transport Workers Act. 4^61 ; which are Central Acts and 
Bombay Industrial Relations Act. 1946; and Bombay Shops and 
Establishments Act. 1948 ; which are State Acts. In addition, the office 
of the Commissioner of Labour performs the following functions : — 

(1) Compilation and publication of the Consumer Price Index 
Numbers for working class for Bombay. Sholapur. Jalgaon. Nagpur, 
Aurangabad and Nanded. 

(2) Conducting of socio-economic enquiries into the conditions of 
the labour. 

(3) Compilation and dissemination of information on labour 
matters in general and statistics regarding industrial disputes, 
agricultural wages, absenteeism, cotton mill production and trade 
unions, etc. in particular. 

(4) Publication of two monthlies, viz-. The Labour Gazette and 
The Industrial Court Reporter. 

(5) Supervision over the working of the Bombay Shops and 
Establishments Act. 1948, where it is administered by local 
authorities. 

(6) Personnel management advisory service. 

Labour Unions: One of the Assistant Commissioners of Labour 
at Bombay has been notified as Registrar under the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act, 1946 and his jurisdiction extends over the entire State. 
The Registrar’s work is of a ^uas/'-judicial nature and falls under the 
following heads - 

(») Recognition of undertakings and occupations ; 

(6) Registration of Unions ; 

(c) Maintenance of approved lists of Unions ; 

(d) Registration of agreements, settlements, submissions and 
awards ; 

(e) Maintenance of a list of joint committees constituted under 
section 48 of the Act; and 

(f) Maintenance of a list of protected employees of Unions con¬ 
nected with the industries covered under the Act. 
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'Fh.: i ilkiwitig unions are registered ia Nasik distnct under the 
Bomh<.iy [ndiistrial Relations Act. 1946 ; — 


Industry 

1 Mil! Mazdoor Union. Nasik ... ... Silk 

2 Payalgaon Rashtriya Sugar Workers' Union, Sugar 

Ravalgaon, 

3 'liphad Sahakar Kamgar Sabha, Na.sik ... Sugar 

4 Mastk District Co-operative Bank Employees' Banking 

Union, Nasik. 


All tilt- ilRive Unions are entered in the approved list of Unions. 
A joini .;ciriijnittee constituted in Riivalgaon Sugar Farm Ltd. is also 
rcgistcrul itnder the Act. There are 46 undertakings in banking 
industry, one in silk textile industry and four in sugar industry 
recogrii^vd under the Act. 

InditM Trade Unkms Act, 1926: One of the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioners of L.jbour at Bombay has been notified as the Registrar of 
Trade 'L iiions for the State of Maharashtra under section 3 of the 
Indian rr,ide Unions Act. 1926. in addition to his duties as Deputy 
Coranif ■ oner of Labour. 

'Thi: work in connection with the administration of this Act includes 
the n;gi''ira'.i'iii of trade unions under the Act. registration of amend- 
nienti n the constitutions of the Unions, registration of dissolutions, 
amalgU(i';iti.Tas and cancellation of registrations of trade unions under 
sectic n I) (w) of the Act and preparation of the Annual Report on 
the w ’rking nf the Act in the Stale ba,sed on the information contained 
in th. returns submitted by the registered trade union.s under 

sectio n Ti of the Act. In 1963-64. there were 64 Unions in the district 
rcgistennl under the Act. These were all workers’ unions. 

Th;: (lovernment of Maharashtra has fixed the minimum rates of 
wage- f r different catcgoriCvS of workers (skilled, semi-skilled and 
unskiM;i ) in the factories coming under the scheduled employments, 
viz., li) rice mills, flour mills or dal mills: fii) tobacco manufactory 
and /'((/-m.iking; (iii) oil mills: (iv) employment under local aniho- 
rity ; (\ road construction and building operations: fvi) stone-break¬ 
ing anci stone-crushing; fvii) public motor transport; (viii) tanneries 
and let her manufactory; (ix) cotton ginning and cotton pressing 
maniifi.lory ; fx) gla.ss industry; (xi) rubber manufacturing industry; 
and \iii industry in which process of printing by letter press, litho¬ 
graphy, photogravure or other similar work or work incidental to 
such f)rxe.sses or book-binding is carried on. The minimum wage 
rates published in the Government Gazette from time to time. 


Serial 

No 


Name of the Union 
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Wages and earnings : No separate working class com of living index 
is fixed for the district or any of its centres. But generally, while fixing 
wages of the workers in industrial disputes, the cost of living index 
fixed for Jalgaon is taken as a basis. 

Labour Officer: The Government Labour Ollicer posted at Nasik 
has jurisdiction over the whole of the district. He is a class 11 Gazetted 
Officer and belongs to the General Slate Services. He works directly 
under the Commissioner of Labour, Bombay. 

The Labour Officer is appointed primarily to implement the 
provisions of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act. 1946, which is 
a Stale Act. He is notified as an Inspector under the Minimum Wages 
Act, 1948, and the Payment of Wages Act. He has also been appointed 
as an Additional Inspector of Factories in respect of certain sections 
pertaining to welfare provisions under the Factories Act. The powers 
conferred and the duties imposed on a Labour Officer under the 
Bombay Industrial Relations Act are not restricted to any particular 
section of the Act, but are contained in various provisions of the .Act.* 
For the purpose of exercising his prtwers and performing his duties 
the Liibtrur Officer may enter any place used for any industrv, any 
place used as the office of any union and any premises provided by 
an employer for the residence of his employees. He is entitled to call 
for and inspect all relevant documents which may be deemed nece.ssary 
for the due discharge of his duties and powers under the Act. He is 
also cmptjwered to convene meetings of the employees for any of the 
purposes of the Bombay Industrial Relations .Act. in the premises 
where they are employed and may require the employer to affix 
a written notice of such meetings at such a conspicuous place as he 
may deem fit. A Labour OBicer is charged with duties of safeguarding 
the interests of the employees and promoting harmonious relations 
between the employers and employees, of invesligaiion imo the 
grievances of those employees who are not the members of the 
Approved Unions and of representing to the employers such grievances 
and making reaimmendaiions to them in respect of the same, and of 
reporting to the State Government the existence of any indu.strial 
dispute of which no notice of change has been given, together with the 
names of the parties thereto. The Labour Officer, in certain 
contingencies, acts as a representative of the employees if so authorised 
by them. In a situation where a representative union docs not exist and 
where employees do not elect their rcpre.sentative from amongst them, 
but authorise him to act as their representative, then he becomes their 
representative .vuo mom. In short, the Labour Officer has to work us 
a sort of residual representative of the employee,s. He has also to help 

* The powers and duties of the Labour Officer are rnainly given in Chapter VI 
and section .t4 of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act. 
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Ihc rrprrsentjiilives and the Approved Unions. He has to be in touch 
with I he ch ingcs taking, place in the labour situation in the undertakings 
or thi- iidijstries covered by the Bombay Industrial Relations Act and 
to rc'p( tl major and important incidents to his superior officers and 
the (i')M.‘rriment. He has to intervene whenever there is stoppage of 
work 11 '.trike and give legal guidance and advice to the employees 
and ihi' K'licerned employers involved in such incidents. In short, he 
has I ' ■>plain the legality or illegality of the action under the law 
to the j-arlies in dispute with a view to ensuring that any illegal action 
on t ic 1 jjiirt is rectified by them without any delay. He is probably 
the 11)1 ' executive officer envisaged under the Bombay Industrial 
Relaiu f s .^ct by virtue of powers conferred on him by section 82 of 
the .\li v,'!)!.. except the person affected by any offence under the Act, 
can I) alie a complaint to the Labour Court constituted under the Act. 
The l.iibnjr Court cannot take cognisance of any offence except on 
a re;>or iii writing from the Labour Officer, stating facts constituting 
Mich It offence. He can also initiate proceedings in a Labour Court 
under itciion 79 read with section 78 of the said Act. In short, 
a I .lb iir Officer has been assigned very heavy, onerous and 
hetCMir :reoas duties and rcspernsibiiitics. He also informally advi.ses 
trad. 11 lion; whenever they seek his advice on labour matters. For the 
purpex s ol certification of standing orders under the Industrial 
Emi lr> iiicni (Standing Orders) Act. the Labour Officer helps the 
Cnniini-sion::r of Labour, who i.s the certifying officer under the Act, 
in li il.lirig elections for the purpo.scs of getting the names of 
reprcM'It .tives of the trade unions who are to be as.sociated Vt^ith the 
distil', on when draft standing orders are to be certified. 

T-f (iot'cnimcnt Labour Officer, Nasik, also administers in the 
djstiict llie .Minimum Wages Act, 1948, the Working Journalists 
(Condi ions of Service and Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1955 and 
the PijiiTicnt of Wages Act, 1936. Besides the Government Labour 
Oflii.:'" Nn.sik, there is an Additional Inspector of Factories for 
carruna out certain provisions of the Factories Act, 1948 and an 
Inspiiioi under section 48(2) of the Bombay Shops and E.slabiish- 
meiits Act, 1948 for exercising supervision over the administration of 
thai ^.cn in the municipal areas in the district and the Deolali 
Cam. I nienl area. Such of the industrial disputes arising in establish- 
mei t- Ollier than those amenable to the Bombay Industrial Relations 
Aci. le dealt with by the Commissioner of Labour, Bombay. The 
Go. Cl imer.t Labour Officer. Nasik. also acts as an Inspector under 
the M ilor Transport Workers Act, 1961. 

liMliistrul Arbitratfon and Adjudication : The Court of Industrial 
Arl itr itian or the Industrial Court, Bombay, as constituted under 
■sctiioi; iO of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946, has 
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jurisdielion to decide disputes in cotton, silk, woollen, sugar, electricity 
industries, etc.* in the State. The Industrial Court acts as a Couit of 
Arbitration in industrial disputes referred to it by the Government, 
the representative unions and jointly by the parlies to the dispute. 
In its appellate jurisdiction, it decides appeals preferred to it from the 
decisions of the Labour Courts, the Wage Boards and the Commissioner 
of Labour. It hears appeals in criminal cases pertaining to offences 
under the Act resulting from the decisions of the Labour Courts, 
References on points of law can be made to it by the Conciliators, 
the Commissioner of Labour, the Labour Courts. Wage Boards as 
well as by the Government. The Government may also make a reference 
to it for a declaration whether a propt)sed strike, lock-out. closure or 
stoppage would be illegal. 

Industrial disputes arising in indastries not covered by the Bombay 
Industrial Relations Act are referred to Industrial Tribunals appointed 
under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. The President and Members 
of the Industrial Court have been appointed as Industrial Tribunals 
under section 7A of the Industrial Disputes Act. 1947. The Labour 
Courts at Bombay exercise jurisdiction over Nasik district. These 
Labour Courts are presided over by Labour Court Judges and enjoy 
such powers as are conferred upon them under .sections 78 to 86 of 
the Bombay Industrial Relations Act. 

The Labour Courts decide disputes regarding orders passed under 
the standing orders governing relations between employers and 
employees, changes made in any industrial matter .specified in 
Schedule HI of the Industrial Relations Act, 1946. and Schedule II of 
the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, and industrial disputes referred to 
them under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946, They have 
also powers to decide about the legality or othcrwi.se of a strike, 
lock-out, closure, stoppage or change. 

Wage Boards: There are three Wage Boards appointed for the 
State, one each for cotton textile industry, silk textile industry and 
sugar industry respectively. The Wage Boards decide such disputes as 
are referred to them by the State Government and the unions under 
sections 86-C and 86-CC of the Bombay Industrial Relations Ad. 
Government can also refer disputes on the recommendations of the 
Industrial Court under section 86-KK of the Bombay Industrial 
Relatioms Act. The Wage Board for sugar industry has been 
empowered to funcli',>n as tripartite body to hear and decide disputes 
arising out of doubtful points from the recommendations of the Central 
Wage Board for the sugar industry. Between 1948 and 1965 only one 
reference from Nasik district was made to the Wage Boards. 

• The duties and powers of the Industrial Court are detailed jn Chapter Xlll of the 
Bombay Industrial Relatiom Act. 
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Factor t Department: The Factory department is under the 
adminislnitive control of the Commissioner of Labour, but the Chief 
Inspec t )i of Factories has complete control over the technical side of 
the work cif the department alt over the State. Though the deptirtment 
is mainlv responsible for the administration of the Factories Act 
(LXIll t Iy48). it has also to administer the Payment of Wages Act 
(IV of I ‘156 1 ; the Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act, 1926 
(section -9, regarding approval of plans of new ginning factories only); 
the Enioloyrnent of Children Act. 1938 ; the Bombay Maternity 
Benefi \ct (VII of 1929); the Minimum Wages Act (XI of 1948); 
and tile toinbay Labour Welfare Fund Act (XI, of 1953). 

The Bunibay Factories Rules, 1950. superseded by the Maharashtra 
Factoi ie, Rules, 1963, have been made applicable to the district from 
31st Ckl. h>er., 1963. 

The dcpiMivient ha.s a sub-office at Nasik in charge of an Inspector 
of Noiiti^il Factories who is subordinate to the Deputy Chief Inspector 
of Fact lies .stationed at Poona. Nasik district alongwith the districts 
of Pooh. Ahmadnagar, Jalgaon. Dhulia. Satara. .Sangli. Kolhapur, 
Sholafiur and Ratnagiri falls under the jurisdiction of the Deputy 
Chief ftivxctor of Factories, Poona. The Collector of Nasik is also the 
Inspector of Factories in tlte di-slrict. The Government 
Labour ‘ flkei, Nasik. i.s appointed as Additional Inspector under the 
Factories Act, 1948. 

The ni: in function of the laspecto.** is to ensure that the provisions 
ol the I ; cfj iric.s Act and the Rules thereunder are ob.scrvcd by the 
manag.v.ii.inls of the factories to which the Act is applicable. He is 
also resjonsible for the enforcement of other enactments, the 
adminici; tioti of which is entrusted to the Factories department. He 
proraoies activities securing labour welfare amenities such as education, 
recreation and sports, cooperative s(x:ietics and housing. He is 
empowere.l lo pro.secute, conduct or defend before the competent 
courts, caies under the Factories Act, the Payment of Wages Act and 
Matenii!' Ikuiefits Act. 

In l '6 i I he district had 338 factories of which 67 were hidi factories, 
21 colioi! p|■c:^sing and ginning factories and 22 stone dressing and 
crushir? lactorics among others. 

Workinca'j I'ompeasatkm Act: Under the provisions of the Work¬ 
men’s ('uTifiensation Act (VIII of 1923) the Commissioner for 
Workniei • Compensation. Bombay has been given exclusive jurisdic¬ 
tion OV.M l3ornbay and Bombay Suburban district. The Commissioner 
has aNo ixulusive jurisdiction to try all cases relating to Western and 
Central R lilways and the hydro-electric companies under the manage¬ 
ment ol M(5s.sr.s. Tata Hydro-Electric Agencies Ltd., arising in the State, 
irrespetiti'of the district in which they occur. The Commissioner 
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has also general jurisdiclion over the whole State. 

The Civil Judge, Senior Division. Nasik, is the ex-officio Commi.s- 
sioner for Workmen’s Compensation for Nasik district. Tlie principal 
reason for giving the Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation, 
Bombay, jurisdiction all over the State is to enable him to settle 
cases of insurance companies and other firms which have their head 
offices in Bombay city. But as this arrangement necessarily entails 
a certain amount of overlapping. Government have issued instructions 
under .section 20(2) of the Act for distribution of work between the 
Commissioner and the ex-officio Commissioners. Linder these 
instructions, the Commissioner at Bombay is authorised - 

(u) to receive deposits for distribution td compensation imdcr 
sub-sections (/) and (2) of section 8 ; 

(hi) to issue notices to and to receive applications from claimants 
in cases of deposits under these sub-sections ; and 

(f) to receive agreements for rcgi.stration under section 28 
wherever the accident may have taken place. 

Where a deposit is received or an agreement is tendered for registration, 
the Commissioner notifies the ex-officio Commissioner concerned. 
.Applications for orders to deposit compensation when no deposit under 
section 8(/) has been received, and other applications provided for in 
section 22 of the Act should be made to the ex-offitcio Commissioner 
within who.se jurisdiction the accident occurs. Notices to the 
employers under section lOA requiring statements regarding fatal 
accidents in the district are issued by the ex-officio Commissioner and 
reports of fatal accidents made under section lOB are also received 
by him. After notice has been issued b\ the tx-oHicio Commissioner 
under sectittn lOA, the employer deposits money with the Commissioner 
:it Bombay and the latter notifies the receipt of the dcp<rsit to the 
ex-officio Commissioner concerned. Applications for review or 
commutation of half-monthly payments have to be made to the 
Commissioner who passed the original orders. 

As regards the cases arising out of accidents on the Southern Rail- 
Vtay, they are dealt with by the ex-officio Commissioners concerned. 

Paymenf of Wages Art : In Na.sik district, the Civil Judge, Senior 
Division, Nasik, has been appointed authority under the Payment of 
Wages Act, 1936. 

.Aotliority under IVlinimum Wages Art: The Civil Judges appointed 
MS authorities under the Payment of Wages Act are also appointed 
authorities under the Minimum Wages Act to hear and decide claims 
arising out of payment of less than the minimum rates of wages to the 
employees employed or paid in their respective jurisdictions. 

Steam Boilers and Smoke Nuisances Department: The Steam 
Balers and Smoke Nuisances department is under the administrative 
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centre It ihc Commissioner of Labour. Bombay. The Chief Inspector 
of Suari Boilers and Smoke Nuisances, who is responsible to the 
ComirisMoner of Labour, has full control over the technical aspects cf 
the de!t<ir;m(;int, viz., the smooth working and the administration of the 
Indian Boilers Act, 1960 and the rules thereunder. 

The vork carried out by the department comprises mainly regis¬ 
tration ,si d inspection of steam boilers, economisers and steam pipes 
including nuiuniings and other fittings. The registration and inspection 
work I ! t K steam boilers in the district is carried out by the Inspector 
of StCLi'.Ti Boilers with his headquarters at Bombay. The department 
carries -v, t yearly inspection of steam boilers after they arc registered 
in the bcile rnd grants working certificates thereof to ensure their .sale 
workin.B ;ind also to prevent emission of smoke from furnaces and 
chimneys it excess of legal limits. The department also conducts 
examinai) IIS for certificates of competency as boiler attendants and 
proticii.'rii ' as engineers. 

PROHIBITION AND EXCISE DEPARTMENT 

Orgamis ntiuo : The Director of Prohibition and Excise, who heads 
the Pn hihition and Excise department, is responsible for the adminis¬ 
tration ('* pjonibition and excise laws in the State. His office, therefore, 
forms .1 .enlraJ organisation for directing the proper implementation 
of the iKi ic) of the department and for guiding the Collectors and 
the DiMi'M Prohibition and Excise Officers in the State. 

The Prohibition and Excise department administers the Bombay 
ProhibiiUM Ad, 1949 ; the Bombay Opium Smoking Act, 1936 ; the 
Bombay firugs (Control) Act. 1959; the Medicinal and Toilet Prepa¬ 
rations <Lici;'c Duties) Act, 1955 ; the Spirituous Preparations (Inter- 
State Trace and Commerce) Control Act, 1955; and the Dangerous 
Drugs 1930. 

The Ik mbny Prohibition Act. 1949, prohibits the production, 
manufadi,)!; possession, exportation, importation, transportation, pur¬ 
chase, stilt, consumption and use of all intoxicants. However, the.se 
operatii'ii? are lawful if they are pennitted by rules, regulations and 
orders. The Act also regulates the possession, sale etc., of mhowra 
flowers .mcl molasses. 

The Ik r^ibay Opium Smoking Act, 1936, prohibits the smoking cf 
opium. 

The Booibay Drugs (Control) Act. 1959, regulates the possession and 
sale of terlain drugs which are used in a manner injurious to health 
and whji.h ;ire specified by the Government in the Mtihunixhlra Govtrn- 
ment (j.'K< rtt-. a.s ‘ notified drugs ’. 

The Mfclianal and Toilet Preparations (Excise Duties) Act. 1956, 
provide, lor iht; levy and collection of duty on medicinal and tcilef 
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preparations containing alcohoi, opium, Indian hemp or other narcotic 
drugs or narcotics. 

The Spirituous Preparations (Inter-State Trade and Commerce) 
Control Act. 1955. regulates, in public interest, the movement on inter¬ 
state basis of certain spirituous, medicinal and other preparations. 

The Dangerous Drugs Act, 1930. prohibits the manufacture. exfKir- 
tation, importation, .sale, possession and transportation of manufac¬ 
tured drugs like cocaine, morphine, heroin, pethidine etc. except in 
accordance with the rules made in that behalf. 

Enforcement work: The enforcement of prohibition, i.e., detection, 
investigation, etc. of offences under the above Acts is entrusted to the 
Police department. Besides the administration of the Acts mentioned 
above, the Prohibition and Excise department attends to the work of 
prohibition propaganda and education. Social workers of repute are 
appointed at regional levels a.s Divisional Honorary Prohibition 
Organisers and they attend to the work e>f prohibition propaganda by 
addressing meetings and impressing upon the masses the evil effects of 
intoxicants. They also work for enli.sting the co-operation of social 
workers and institutions for prohibition propaganda. At the district 
level. Prohibition Propaganda Officers carry on intensive prohibition 
propaganda particularly in areas known for offences against the Prohi¬ 
bition Law. 

The control in all excise matters is vested in the Director of Prohi¬ 
bition and Excise. He is also rcsptmsible for general supervision of 
prohibition propaganda work carried out by the departmental officers. 
The Collectors have certain functions under the aforesaid Acts such as 
i.s.sue of licences and permits and in respect of such functions, they 
are subordinate to the Director of Prohibition and Excise. 

For Na.sik district, there is a Superintendent of Prohibition and 
Excise who assists the Collector of Nasik in all prohibition and excise 
matters. Linder the Superintendent, there are three Sub-Ins()cctors of 
Prohibition and Excise for executive work. The Sub-Inspectors have 
also been vested with certain powers under the Prohibition Act, the 
Dangerous Drugs Act and the Opium Smoking Act, There is one 
Prohibition Propiig-anda Officer for Na.sik and Ahmadnagar di.stricts. 
The Prohibition Propaganda Officer carries out prohibition propaganda 
throughout the district under the guidance of the Superintendent of 
Prohibition and Excise, Nasik and the Divisional Honorary Prohibi¬ 
tion Organiser, Bombay Division. 

The main functions of this department arc confined to liccn.sing, 
inspection of licences and enforcement of various controls enacted 
under the Acts referred to above, particularly under the Bombay Prohi¬ 
bition Act. The officers of the department have also to undertake 
propaganda calculated to observe total pwhibition and the advantages 
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and btinefite accruing therefrom amongst the people in the State, and 
to suion i.se and organise recreation centres in their charge and to 
co-opf rati; with the Police department in their duties of prevention and 
detecti on of prohibition ofiences. The Excise staff is responsible for 
the suirx'r'isioiii of bonded manufactories, warehouses, Neera centres and 
managcDiiint of Government liquor and drugs sales depots and inspec¬ 
tion of viirious excise licences. They are also required to associate 
therasi;lvt!i increasingly with the ameliorative and social side of the 
prohibiiit II campaign and tighten the loop-holes, wherever such exist. 
Brieflj', iiiey are responsible for control, propaganda and ameliorative 
work. Though the officers of the Prohibition and Excise department, 
of and above the rank of Sub-Inspector have been vested with powers 
to invcsiiiiate offences, these officers generally pass on the information 
of conini ssion of offences and hand over the cases, if any, detected 
by them Ici the Police for investigation. The Home Guards Organisa¬ 
tion also assists the Police in this work. Under section 134 of the 
Prohibiiic n Act. village officers, village servants useful to the Govern¬ 
ment and oHiccrs and servants of local authorities are bound to give 
information to the police of the breaches of the provisions of the Act 
which rat y come to their knowledge and also to prevent the commis¬ 
sion tif h reaches of the Act about ivhich they may have knowledge. 
Under section 133, officers and servants of the local authorities arc 
also toimd to assist any police officer or person authorised to carry 
out the provisions of the Act. Under section 135 of the Act, occupiers 
of lands and buildings, landlords of estates, owners of vehicles etc., 
are bcuml to give notice of any illicit tapping of trees or manufacture 
of liqiioi or intoxicating drugs to a Magistrate, prohibition officer or 
police off cer as soon as it comes to their knowledge. 

All n:v :;nuc officers of and above the rank of a Mamlatdar or Mahal- 
kari, jd] “'•lagistrates and all officers of the Department of Prohibition 
and Esc i<c of and above the rank of a Sub-Inspector have been autho¬ 
rised inc iir section 123 of the Prohibition Act, within the limits of 
their lesiortivc jurisdictions, to arrest without a warrant any person 
who the ' have reason to believe, to be guilty of an offence under the 
Act, and ui seize and detain any article of contraband. The officer so 
authoristil lAhen he arrests any person or seizes or detains any articles, 
has to huiiil nver such person or articles without unnecessary delay to 
the oflicf in charge of the nearest police station. 

Permits*': Various permits are granted for possession, use and 
consunipt on of foreign liquor. They are : 

(fi /i-iK-yrnty Permit: Emergency permit is granted for the use 

and c<i isumption of brandy, rum or champaigne to any person for 

* The prohibition policy was changed subsequently. 
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his/her own ase or consumption or to any head of a house-hold for 
the use of his/her house-hold for medicinal use on emergent 
occasions. The permit is granted for a yearly period up to 31st 
March. A permit is not granted to more than one member of 
a household at any one time. The term “ house-hold ” is defined as 
a group of {wrsons residing and messing jointly as the members of 
one domestic unit, 

(h) Health Permit: The health permit is granted for the use or 
consumption of foreign liquor to any person who requires such 
liquor lor the preservation or maintenance of his health. Persons 
over 40 years of age are granted health permits for the quantity as 
recommended by a Registered Medical Practitioner but not exceed¬ 
ing four units per month for a period not exceeding two years, 
persons between the age-group of 30 and 40 years are granted three 
units per month for one year and persons below 30 years are granted 
two units per month for one year on the recommendation of the 
Area Medical Board or the State Medical Board or the Registered 
Medical Practitioner, as the case may be. 

{Hi) Temporary Resident's Permit: A Temporary Resident’s 
Permit is issued to persons born and brought up or domiciled in 
a country outside India where liquor is usually consumed. No such 
permit is granted for a period exceeding two years from the date of 
its commencement. The permit is granted for such monthly quantity 
not exceeding six units. 

(iv) Visitor's Permit; Any person visiting the State of Maha¬ 
rashtra for a period of one week and desiring to possess, use and 
consume foreign liquor is granted this permit which can be extended 
for a period not exceeding one month. 

(v) Special Permit for Privileged Personages: This permit is 
granted to consular officers and the members of staff appointed by 
or serving under them, provided that such membera are nationals of 
foreign countries. It is also granted to the consorts and relatives of 
the above persons. 

(v/) Interim Permit: Any person who is eligible for a Temporary 
Resident’s Permit. Health Permit or Special Permit for Privileged 
Personages and desires to possess, use or con.sume foreign liquor 
pending grant of any of the regular permits mentioned above is 
granted an interim permit. 

{vii) Tourist's Permit: A foreign tourist, holding a tourist’s 
introduction card or tourist visa, \nsiting the State of Maharashtra 
is issued free of charge a tourist permit for a period not exceeding 
one month. All-India Tourist Permit is granted for a period not 
exceeding three months by visa-issuing officers of the Indian Overseas 
Missions and Tourist offices at Bombay, Delhi and Madras. 
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Toddy ; l lic possession, use etc. of toddy is completely prohibited. 

DeoAtutvd Spirit: The pos.scssion and use of denatured spirit is 
prohibiial except under a permit or a licence. A permit for possession 
and use nf denatured spirit tor, domestic purposes is normally granted 
for a qii iiitii;. not exceeding one quart bottle per month : 

Prod id that the officer granting the permit may for any special 
reasons ;;r.int the permit lor any quantity not exceeding three quart 
bottle, (s r in-.mlh. 

Prot 111 id further that with the previous sanction of the Collector, 
a per in ni:i> be granted for a quantity exceeding three quart bottles 
per nion h. 

Th, pisses.sion and use of denatured spirit for medicinal, scientific 
a7id t Jiicational purpo.scs and for purpose of art, industry or profes¬ 
sion IS regulated by the system of licences prescribed in this behalf. 
Melh.ijied industrial denatured spirit required for use in any industry 
etc. i' a lowed to be posscs.sed on licences issued under the Bombay 
Dcnatuivd Spirit Rules, 1959. 

Country Liquor and Wine: Authorisations for use of country 
liquoi aid wine for sacramental purposes only are granted to priests 
of ceitjiu cirmmunities, viz., Parsecs, Jews and Christians. The posses¬ 
sion. use etc. of country liquor except for sacramental purposes is 
prohibiud 

Ganja Bhang and Opmm : A permit for personal consumption of 
Ganja, Hhan^> and opium is granted only on production, of a medical 
certificate from the Medical Board constituted by the Government or 
a Me da .ill Officer appointed for the purpose. 

Necra and Palm Products Sdwaie: Neera sale licences us well as 
licences for manufacturing f;ur from Neera ate granted only to the co- 
oi>eniti'.: Mcieties organi.sed by constructive social workers, and other 
simihirl> organised institutions such as Gandhi SmarakNidhi, Ashrams, 
orgarisalions in charge of intensive area schemes, Sarvodaya centres, 
etc., on the recommendations of Khadi and Village Industries Board 
for the .Slate of Maharashtra. Neera licences are not granted to 
indiv dials 

Saiiskar Kendras : In order to provide facilities for recreation and 
lo st rvt ;i,i counter-attraction for the purpose of weaning away the 
addi>.ts fr<.>m drink and drug habit. Sanskar Kendras or cultural centres 
are slablished in labour areas or areas notorious for prohibition 
offen ;ci They arc either run departmentally or by efforts of the local 
social v'orxers or social institutions interested in prohibition work. At 
the vniikLit Kendras, newspapers, magazines and facilities for indoor 
and H i door games are provided and programmes like hhajans, kirtans, 
mus'., 1 oik songs, dramas, etc. are arranged. Government grants subsidy 
to til,' Siin,'.k.ir Kendras conducted by social workers and institutions. In 
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Nasik district, there is one Sanskar Kendra located along Nasik Road. 

The Govenunent have recently liberalised rules regarding granting 
of permits and any persons above the age of eighteen years can now 
get a permit on the production of a medical certificate. 

SOCIAL WELFARE DEPARTMENT 

Backward Class Wing, Organisation: At the ministerial level, the 
Department of Social Welfare was constituted immediately after the 
reorganisation of States, i.e., from November 1, 1956. It, however, took 
the shape at the Directorate level from September 15, 1957. The back¬ 
ward class welfare work done previously by the Backward Class 
Department is now done by the reconstituted Social Welfare Depart¬ 
ment. The duties performed by the Chief Inspector of Certified Schools 
have also been transferred to the reconstituted Directorate. The desig¬ 
nation of the Director of Backward Class Welfare is now changed to 
Director of Social Welfare who is the head of the Social Welfare 
Department The Chief Inspector of Certified Schools and Institutions 
is re-designated as Deputy Director of Social Welfare (Correctional 
Administration) and he assists the Director of Social Welfare in 
matters relating to correctional wing. There are three other Deputy 
Directors who look after the work relating to (i) education and rehabi¬ 
litation of physically-handicapped, (ii) propaganda, research and statis¬ 
tics, and (iii) sanitation and scavengers’ schemes. In addition, there 
are three Assistant Directors in charge of (i) education, (ii) co-opera¬ 
tion and revenue and (iii) administration, respectively. 

The Backward Qass Wing of the Social Welfare Department aim.s 
>at amelioration of the conditions of the backward classes so that they 
reach the standard of other sections of the society as quickly as 
possible. 

There are Divisional Social Welfare Olficers for each revenue division 
of the State. Besides there are Nomadic Tribes Welfare Officeis and 
Vimukta Jati Welfare Officers who look after the work relating to the 
welfare of Nomadic Tribes and Vimukta Jatis. Since April, 1965 one 
post of special officer in class II and one post of social welfare 
iiLspector in class III have been attached to each revenue division for 
speedy implementation of the recommendations of the Scavengers’ 
Living Conditions Enquiry Committee. The Divisional Sociid Welfare 
Officers are class 1 officers. At the district level the department has 
district officers termed as Social Welfare Officers. 

All the schemes undertaken by the Social Welfare Department are 
implemented by the Social Welfare Officer in the district and it is 
a part of his duties to see that the fullest benefit of all these schemes 
is received by the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes. He is also 
expected to see that the backward classes derive the maximum of the 
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concessions siiriclioned by Government in the field of education, 
health. Iinisinj;, agricultural land, profession etc. The Social Welfare 
OflScer iMt orily executes the schemes of the Social Welfare Depart¬ 
ment but nlso co-ordinates the work of other departments relating to 
backward '. lass welfare in the district. 

Since tli;: formation of the Zilla Parishads, all the activities and 
schemes c: rried out by the department have been transferred to the 
Zilla Pai i , ii.cs. The Social Welfare Department of the Zilla Parishad 
is head'd 'ij the Social Welfare Officer who is responsible to the Chief 
Executi ve Officer of the Zilla Parishad. 

Backwaid Classes: The backward classes arc classified into three 
broad i.aitg'iiies, viz., (i) the scheduled castes or liarijans, (ii) the 
scheduled tribes or adivasis. and (iii) other backward classes who are 
neither vrliednl'iid castes nor scheduled tribes, but are socially, econo¬ 
mically 31 d educationally as backward as the other two communities. 
The comnuiiities coming under the first two categories are notified by 
the Government of India under the orders of the President, for each 
of the .‘> 1.1 £s in the Indian Union. However, the classification as back¬ 
ward I'iist d on communities, has been abolished and now the classi- 
ficatiori is ba.sed on economic conditions (income). The new class of other 
backwarii classes is given the concession of free education at all stages. 

A mirr ber of privileges have been granted to backward classes 
under :h.’ (.'onstitution of India. Special grants are paid every year by 
the Grwi; nment of India under article 275 (i) of the Constitution for 
welfari;: ;if scheduled tribes and development of scheduled areas. 
Besides nonrial concessions made available to backward classes from 
time 10 time, special schemes have been formulated for backward 
classes b* the State Government under Five-Year Plans which are 
being imi)leracnted vigorously. 

Measufes of Uplift: The disabilities of the backward classes are 
three-tok - educational, economic and social. The Government have, 
theref »n' launched a three-pronged drive to eliminate these disabilities 
within tie shortest possible time. 

In the field of education, the Government offers a large number of 
scholarships and concessions in fees to the students belonging to the 
backv.iuil classes at all stages of education—primary, secondary and 
collegian:. Special attention is paid to the education of the population 
belonginj; to the scheduled tribes, nomadic and semi-nomadic tribes, 
iind /m ukta jatis. Provision of hostel facilities. Ashram schools, 
hulwt.di' and sanskar kendras for scheduled tribes, vimukta jatis 
and 1 omadic tribes, is made with a view to spread education amongst 
them. 

Econr mic rehabilitation is mainly effected by (i) grant of cultivable 
waste lands and assistance for development of land, bunding, supply 

Vf tfil !- - S3 
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of ploughs, bullocks, implements, seed, etc., i.e.. rehabilitating back¬ 
ward classes in agriculture, (ii) establishing training centres for 
imparting training in hereditary crafts and providing financial help 
for their rehabilitation in various cottage industries, (iii) imbibing 
co-operative spirit in them, and (iv) reserving certain percentage of 
vacancies for backward classes in services under State Government, 
local bodies and semi-Govemment organisations. 

Towards social welfare, the Government have undertaken to remove 
the stigma of untouchability in respect of scheduled castes and to 
assimilate the scheduled tribes in the general population without destroy¬ 
ing their hereditary traits. The rehabilitation of ex-criminal, nomadic 
and semi-nomadic tribes in gainful and stable avocations has also 
been undertaken. Legislative measures as well as propaganda through 
voluntary agencies are the means used to achieve these objectives. 
Mention may be made here of the Untouchability Offences Act, 1955, 
passed by the Government of India, which prohibits observance of 
untouchability in any form. 

Financial assistance is made available by the Government of India 
under article 275 (i) of the Constitution of India on cent per cent basis 
for the schemes under Centrally-sponsored Programmes and 75 per 
cent and 50 per cent of the expenditure incurred on educational and 
other than educational schemes respectively under the State Five-Year 
Plans. The Illrd Five-Year Plan for the welfare of backward classes 
of Maharashtra State was of the order of Rs. 5-81 crores. Under the 
Centrally-sponsored Programme an outlay of Rs. 306-40 lakhs had 
been provided to the Maharashtra State. The programme includes 
awarding of scholarships to backward class students studying in post- 
S. S. C. courses, opening of 40 tribal blocks, assistance to forest labou¬ 
rers’ co-operative societies, maintenance of Tribal Research Institute, 
construction of houses for sweepers and scavengers and assistance to 
local bodies for purchase of wheel-barrows and hand-carts for removal 
of night-soil. The programme for the welfare of Vimukta Jatis is being 
entirely financed under the Centrally-sponsored Programme. 

In the implementation of these backward class welfare measures, 
advice and co-operation is also sought from eminent social workers 
and voluntary organisations through the State Board for Harijan 
Welfare and State Tribes Advisory Council. All these social, economic 
and educational measures undertaken by the Government, are sure to go 
a long way in eradicating untouchability with the educational and 
economic uplift of the backward classes. 

Social Welfare, Administrative Set-up: In accordance with the Zilla 
Parishads and Panchayat Samitis Act, 1961, welfare of backward 
classes has been entrusted to the Standing Committee of the Zilla 
Parishad. The Deputy Chief Executive Ofl&cer acts as the Secretary of 
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the C( irrtniitee and the Social Welfare Officer is the Joint Secretary. 
The President of the Zilla Parishad acts as the Chairman of the Stand¬ 
ing C iniinittee. The Block Development Officers of the Panchayat 
Samitis r;ceive applications from backward classes in their respective 
talUkas The Block Development Officers, the Extension Officers of the 
blocks; and the Social Welfare Officers carefully watch the follow-up 
progranines regarding proper utilization of the help given to the back¬ 
ward cliiises. 

Betterment .Schemes: The following schemes arc in operation for 
the b<;ttc nient of the backward classes in Nasik district : — 

(/) l'diU()tion.~~The backward class students are exempted from 
pajTieiil. of tuition fees at all stages of education irrespective of the 
inconii; and age. In addition, eligible students are awarded scholar¬ 
ships ;ni poverty-a//n-merit basis. During the Illrd Five-Year Plan 
peiiod the Zilla Parishad spent Rs. 1.963.662 towards grant of 
schulirships, tuition and examination fees to backward class 
students. 

i'l) Ncrfcl facilities .—There are 85 backward class hostels in the 
dis riel, including 18 exclusively for girls. Voluntary agencies in 
chfi.rgi: of hostels are paid grant-in-aid for each inmate in the hostel 
at Hie rate of Rs. 20 per head per month for a period of 10 months. 
In atlilition, the voluntary agencies could procure grant for construc¬ 
tion of hostel buildings at the rate of Rs. 500 per inmate of the 
.sanciioned strength. During the Illrd Five-Year Plan period the 
depaitment spent Rs. 30.72,070 on backward class hostels in the 
di-triot 

jii' Balwadis .—With a view to purposefully train the impression¬ 
able minds of the children belonging to backward classes and bring 
thi;m up III healthy atmosphere, balwadis are opened through volun- 
tai y igencies and grants are released to them on the basis of 90 per 
cent .)! the expenditure on admissible items. The balwadis admit 
both harijan and non-backward class children. There are three bal- 
wijdi, in the district, two for harijans and one for nomadic tribes. 
Duri -ig the Illrd Five-Year Plan period, the Zilla Parishad spent 
R s. ;;3,974 towards grants to the balwadis. 

Eeoromic Uplift: The economic improvement of the backward 
classes is achieved through various means. The Government have sanc- 
tioriid scheme of grant of loan-cwm-subsidy to scheduled castes and 
sch;dried tribes, for developing cottage industries and profession to 
supnic tient their agricultural income. Similarly, to improve the agri- 
cul uri j methods and to supplement the agricultural income of the 
batx wird classes, financial assistance is sanctioned for purchase of milch 
cat.le, plough, bullocks, poultry, implements, tractors, oil pumps etc. 
However, by far the most important programme for the all- 
Vf 
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round development of scheduled tribes is the opening of nine Tribal 
Development Blocks in the district. These blocks are located at Feint, 
Harsul, Surgana, Mulher, Abhone, Igatpuri, Trimbak, Uinrala and 
Barhc. 

Improvement of means of communications in the tribal areas has been 
accorded top priority as inaccessibility of the areas is the main cause 
of their backwardness. Under the Tribal Welfare Programme, bridges, 
causeways, culverts etc. on the approach roads have been constructed. 
During the Illrd Five-Year Plan period the Zilla Parishad spent 
Rs. 2,84,446 on improvement of communications and construction of 
bridges and culverts. 

Health, Honsing and other Schemes: Provision of medical facili¬ 
ties, drinking water welts, houses, propaganda and publicity and removal 
of untouchability are the main programmes undertaken in this group. 

Financial assistance to the extent of Rs. 11.167 was given to the 
voluntary agencies administering medical aid in scheduled areas during 
the lllrd Five-Year Plan period. During the same period Rs. T47 lakhs 
were spent on construction of drinking water wells in or near backward 
class localities, Rs. 2-53 lakhs on housing, Rs. one lakh on colonisation 
of backward classes, Rs. 29,185 on removal of untouchability drive 
and Rs. 12,900 on repairs to wells in harijan localities. 

These schemes are expected to yield substantial benefits to the back¬ 
ward class communities in the district and will lead to the desired 
amelioration of these communities so as to bring them on par with 
other sections of the society. 

CHARITY COMMISSIONER 

Bombay Public Trusts Act: Prior to 1950 the religious and 
charitable trusts in the State were governed by various enact¬ 
ments, Central as well as Provincial, based on religion. In 1950, 
a composite legislation called the Bombay Public Trusts Act (XXIX of 
1950) was passed, which could be made applicable to all public trusts 
without distinction of religion. This Act defines “Public Trust” as 
“ an express or constructive trust for either a public religious or 
charitable purpose or both, and includes a temple, a math, a wakf, 
a dharmada or any religious or charitable endowment and a society 
formed either for a religious or charitable purpose or for both and 
registered under the Societies Registration Act (XXI of 1860) ”. 

The State Government is empowered to apply this Act to any public 
trust or class of public trusts and on such application the provisions 
of previous Acts cease to apply to such trust or class of trusts. The 
Act has been made applicable to the following classes of public trusts 
in the old Bombay State with effect from 21st January. 1952 and in 
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the Mirathwada and Vidarbha regions with effect from 1st February, 
1961 ; - 

(11 temples ; 

(2) maths; 

(1) wakfs; 

(4) public trusts other than (1). (2) and (3) above created or 
E'cisi ing solely for the benefit of any community or communities or 
£in> section or sections thereof; 

(5) societies formed either for religious or charitable purposes or 
for ;ioth and registered under the Societies Registration Act, 1860 ; 

(6) itharnwdas. i.e., any amount which, according to the custom or 
iisaie i:)f any business or trade or agreement between the parties 
rclaiiiig to any transaction, are charged to any party to the transaction 
(ir Lollected under whatever name as being intended to be used for 
u cliaritable or religious purpose, and 

(' I a!! other trusts, express or constructive, for either a public 
relit,ions or charitable purpose or for both. 

4 he Act has not been made applicable to the charitable endow¬ 
ments vested in the Treasurer of Charitable Endowments under provi¬ 
sions :il the Charitable Endowments Act (VI of 1890). 

The Charity Commissioner with headquarters at Bombay has been 
ap)K)iiitod to administer the Act. An Assistant Charity Commissioner 
has I ecu appointed for Nasilc region with jurisdiction over the 
disiriets of Nasik, Thana, Dhulia and Jalgaon. The Assistant Charity 
Coiriii issioner is directly responsible to the Charity Commissioner. 

Dufies of Trustees ; The Act imposed a duty on the trustees of 
a public trust to which the Act has been applied to make an applica¬ 
tion I H the registration of the trust within three months of the appli- 
cat in of the Act or its creation, giving particulars specified in the 
Act Hhich include (a) the approximate value of movable and immove- 
abis property owned by the trust, (fi) the gross average annual income 
of the trust property and (c) the amount of average annual expendi- 
tui'.- i f the trust. No registration is, however, necessary in the case of 
dhtini adas which are governed by special provisions of the Act in 
ceitaiii respects. Trusts registered under any of the previous Acts are 
deemed to be registered under this Act. 

rallc No. 1 furnishes statistics relating to the public trusts from 
Ntisik District registered in the Public Trusts Registration Office, 
Poon; Region, Poona, till 31st December 1966. 

,\ legistration fee ranging from Rs. 3 to Rs. 25 is levied depending 
on ih:; value of the property of the public trust. An annual contribu- 
tirn it the rate of 2 per cent of the gross annual income is also 
re(;o\'i!red which is credited to the Public Trusts Administration Fund 
created under the Act. The contribution docs not form part of the 
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general revenues of the St^tc. Public trusts exclusively for the purpose 
of advancement and propagation of secular education or medical relief, 
veterinary treatment of animals and public trusts having gross annual 
income of Rs. 1.000 or less arc exempted from the payment of contribu¬ 
tion. Deductions from the gross annual income for computing contribu¬ 
tion are allowed in respect of amounts spent on the advancement and 
propagation of secular education, medical relief, veterinary treatment of 
animals, grants received from Government or local authorities, interest 
on depreciation or sinking fund, taxes to be paid to Government or 
local authority etc. The contribution is levied on the net annual profits 
in the case of public trusts conducting a business or trade. 


TABLE No. 

1—Public Trusts 

IN Nasik 

Districi 


Total No. of 
Public Trusts 

Section registered 

as on 31st 
December 
1966 

Value of property 

Gross 

average 

annua] 

income 

Average 

annual 

expendi¬ 

ture 

Movable 

Immovable 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

“ A" (Trusts for the 
benefit of Hindus). 

631 

11,48.789 

52,29,322 

4,32,950 

4,39,240 

“ B •’ (Trusts for the 
benefit of Muslims). 

159 

49,000 

17,27,730 

98,130 

95,480 

“ C" (Trusts for the 
benefit of Parsees). 

2 

2,02,458 

79,283 

6,745 

6,306 

“ D ” (Trusts for the 
benefit of Christians). 

3 

20,74,050 

1,09,575 

1,04,852 

1,07,676 

“ E ” (Trusts for the 
benefit of any particular 
community). 

220 

8,89,764 

5,79,350 

4,53,516 

4,23,209 

“ F" (Trusts registered 
under the Societies 

Registration Act, 1860). 

91 

11,17,865 

15,33,823 

17,51,500 

17,78,730 


Every trustee has to keep regular accounts of the trust which have 
to be audited annually by chartered accountants or persons authorised 
under the Act. A chartered accountant can audit accounts of any public 
trust but the persons authorised under the Act are permitted to audit 
accounts only of public trusts having a gross annual income of Rs. 3,000 
or less. The auditor has to submit a report to the Deputy or Assistant 
Charity Commissioner of his region on a number of points such as 
whether accounts are maintained according to law and regularly, 
whether an inventory has been maintained of the movables of the 
public trust, whether any property or funds of the trust have been 
applied on an object or purpose not authorised by the trust, whether 
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the fund*, of the trust have been invested or immovable property 
alienated ■;ontrary to the provisions of the Act, etc. 

If 0 1 a consideration of the report of the auditor or of a report, 
if any, made by an officer authorised under section 37, the accounts 
and e^tplL nation, if any. furnished by the trust or any other person 
concerned, the Deputy or Assistant Charity Commissioner is satisfied 
that the trustee or any other person has been guilty of gross negli¬ 
gence, breiich of trust or misapplication or misconduct resulting in 
a loss t< the trust, he has to report to the Charity Commissioner, who, 
after due inquiry, determines the loss, if any. caused to the trust and 
surcharges the amount on the person found responsible for it. No sale, 
mortgage , eschange or gift of any immovable property and no lease for 
a period exceeding ten years in the case of agricultural land and three 
years in the case of non-agricultural land or building belonging to the 
public trust is valid without the previous sanction of the Charity 
Com in is doner. The trustee of a public trust is bound to invest the 
surplus funds of the trust in public securities or first mortgage of 
immuvijtile property on certain conditions. For making an investment 
in ariv i ther form, the permission of the Charity Commissioner must be 
obtaineil, 

Application of funds by Cypres : If the original object of a public 
trust fa Is wholly or partially, if there is surplus income or balance not 
likely tci be utilised, or in the case of public trust, other than a trust 
for rcl gious purpose, if it is not in the public interest, expedient, 
pradiciiblc, desirable, necessary or proper to carry out, wholly or 
pariiu'ly. the original intention of the author of the public trust or 
the obiset for which the public trust was created, an application can 
be 'n i.lc 10 the District Court or City Civil Court, Bombay, as the 
cas*; n ii> be, for application cypres of the property, or income of the 
public It list or any of its portion. 

If there is a breach of trust or a declaration is necessary that a parti¬ 
cular properly is the properly of a public trust, or a direction is 
requir.’d to recover the possession of such property, or a direction 
is required for the administration of any public trust, two or more 
perstuis having an interest in the trust or the Charity Commissioner 
can ile a suit in the District Coun or City Civil Court, Bombay, as 
the c; se may be, to obtain reliefs mentioned in the Act. If the Charity 
Crrniriissioner refuses consent, appeal lies to the Bombay Revenue 
Trihi nal constituted under the Bombay Revenue Tribunal Act (XII 
of i'h’d). The Charity Commissioner can also file such a suit on his own 
m ition. 

Charity CommiKioner to be sole Trustee if appointed as Trustee: 

T!ie ('harity Commissioner may with his consent be appointed as 
a tnntec of a public trust by a Court or by the author of a trust, provided 
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his appointment is made as a sole trustee. The Court is, however, not 
empowered to appoint the Charity Commissioner as a trustee of a reli¬ 
gious public trust. In case where the Charity Commissioner is appointed 
as a trustee he may levy administrative charges on these trusts as 
prescribed by the Rules framed under the Act. 

Inquiries by Assessors: Inquiries regarding the registration of 
a public trust or regarding the loss caused to a public trust or public 
trusts registered under the previous Acts, in consequence of the act 
or conduct of a trustee or any other person, have to be conducted 
with the aid of assessors not less than three and not more than five 
in number. The assessors have to be selected, as far as possible, from 
the religious denomination of the public trust to which the inquiry 
relates. The presence of assessors can. however, be dispensed with in 
inquiries where there is no contest. A list of assessors has to be pre¬ 
pared and puUished in the official Gazette every three years. District- 
wise lists of assessors have already been prepared and published in 
the Maharashtra Government Gazette. 

Charitable Endowments: The Charity Commissioner is deemed 
to be and to have always been the Treasurer of Charitable Endowments 
for the State of Maharashtra, appointed under the provisions of the 
Charitable Endowments Act, 1890. In the case of religious and charitable 
institutions and endowments which vest in or the management of 
which vests in State Government, they are to be transferred and vested 
in the Committees of Management to be appointed by the State 
Government for each district and the endowment within the meaning 
and for the purposes of the Act. The Charity Commissioner is invested 
with power to inquire into the duties of these Committees to be per¬ 
formed and to direct expenses in respect thereof to be paid from the 
funds belonging to the endowments. 

Punishment: Contraventions of the Act amount to offences and 
are punishable with maximum fine ranging from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000 
depending on the nature of contravention. The Charity Commissioner 
is the sole authority for instituting prosecutions in the case of such 
contraventions. 

ADMINISTRATION OF MANAGED ESTATES 

Managed Estates: On many occasions, the Government takes over 
the management of the estates of minors, lunatics and persons incapable 
of managing their own property, in order to secure due care and manage¬ 
ment of the estates concerned. There are two pieces of legislation 
which govern such administrative take-over. One is the Bombay Court 
of Wards Act (I of 1905) and the other an Union Act. the Guardians 
and Wards Act (VII of 1890). In the case of persons incapable of 
managing their own property, assumption of superintendence of the 
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estates is undertaken only when the estate is encumbered with debt 
or is mismanaged or has no one capable of taking proper care of it. 
and Oovirnrnent are of the opinion that it is expedient in public 
interest o preserve property of the person for the benefit of his family 
provided that the property is of such value that it will be economical 
for m.;in;ii;emcnt by Government agency. 

Court '>f Wards: Under the Bombay Court of Wards Act, the 
Collecior of Nasik is the Court of Wards within the limits of his 
jurisdii.'i ii IT, '['he State Government have, however, powers to appoint, 
in lieu ( I the Collector, either a Special Officer or a Board consisting 
of two t r more officers to be the Court of Wards. A provision is 
made for the delegation of powers of the Court of Wards to the 
Assist ,11 or I3eputy Collector. The Court of Wards is empowered 
to assiimi: superintendence of the properties of any landholder or any 
pensioi-Toider who is “disqualified to manage his or her O'wn 
property 'fhosc who are deemed to be disqualified are (n) minors. 
(h) fenahis declared by the District Court as unfit to manage their 
own property, (c) persons declared by the District Court to be 
incapt bij or unfit to manage their own property, and (d) persons 
adjudiieil by a competent Civil Court to be of unsound mind and hence 
incaptihle of managing their own alfairs. The Court of Wards, however, 
cannot assume superintendence of the property of any minor for the 
managerneni (.if whose property a caretaker has been appointed by will 
or other instrument or under section 7(0 of the Guardians and Wards 
Act. 

Guandiains and Wards Act: Consequent upon the separation of 
judiciary from the executive, the Government decided to entrust the 
work of iianagement of minors’ estates to the Collectors. Accordingly, 
the ColleiMot of Nasik took over the management of minors’ estates. 
At the eiul of August, 1965, there were 33 estates under the management 
of the t < Hector. During the year 1964-65. the total income from these 
estates v is R.^. 62,746 and the expenditure worked out to Rs. 53,793. 


* * * 






CHAP! ER 18—PUBLIC LIFE AND VOLUNTARY 
SOCIAL SERVICE ORGANISATIONS 

INTRODUCTION 

The sof io-e:«)nomic development in the 20th century gave 
birth to numerous social service organisations, co-existing with 
Govemrrtcii (-sponsored institutions for the uplift and benefit 
of varitiu 5 sections of the society. The forces generated by western 
education iicceleratcd their growth. With the advance of time, develop¬ 
ment of i.luration and of the democratic way of life, social life 
became m< re complex, and inter-dependence of the individuals within 
the change:! social .structure increased very considerably. With social 
and economic planning to the fore, modem States have entered into 
those firlcl^ in human life, which were in the past the privilege of the 
individuals to look after. In the meantime the might of the State 
increased immensely not only in resources but also in manpower and 
technique!! But however mi^ty the resources of the State may be. it 
is incarub e of undertaking the onerous task of development of the 
human in soniility and the multifarious aspects of human life. Even 
the totalitii riari States have fallen short of catering to these social and 
individual aspects. TThe moral and philosophical objectives as well as 
the sesttieiu; aspects of life lie much beyond the sweep of the totalita¬ 
rian Strtc. The democratic pattern of State which has a grounding on 
the ide< h j;y of a welfare State cannot meet the demands of the indivi¬ 
dual. Hen.;e, a group of individuals have to come together and strive 
to make the necessary arrangements under which they can attain 
cducatiiinal, philosophical, moral and ssthetic proficiency. Thus, it is 
only t(in).igh these voluntary organisations of individuals that the 
accomplisiiments in various fields of human and social life can be 
attainei;!. ihese organisations are not to compete or supplant the State 
activities, but have to be complementary and supplementary. Naturally 
the voluntary institutions have to abide by Government policies and 
to evolve self-discipline to serve the greater purpose. In fact they must 
sub-serve the objectives of a Welfare State. 

There i? a fairly good number of voluntary social service organisa¬ 
tions in Masik district. A number of societies are running arts, science 
and conimerce colleges, high schools, libraries and philanthropic insti¬ 
tutions M any of the societies arc found to be located at Nasik proper. 
Next lo Masik, Malegaon. Deolali and Manmad are well-served by 
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voluntary organisations. The rural areas are still found to suffer from 
the lack of initiative to form new organisations. Many of the organisa¬ 
tions even in urban areas fail to raise adequate funds to function 
properly. They look for increased State assistance. 

PUBLIC LIFE 

The voluntary social service organisations in an area like a district 
reflect the nature of public life, and the state of social progress. Public 
life in turn reflects the level of political consciousness, social progress 
and educational level of the community of people. 

Nasik has a fairly good tradition of public life ever since the free¬ 
dom struggle of Lokmanya Tilak and Veer Savarkar. Being the birth¬ 
place of Veer Savarkar it witnessed many freedom struggles and 
inspired many public men. The public life of Nasik was enriched by 
revolutionaries like V. D. Savarkar. G. D. Savarkar. V. S. Barvc. 
R. G. Sahasrabudhe, W. S. Khare. J. B. Sathe and freedom-fighters 
like the late Bhausaheb alias B. S. Hire and B. K. Gaikwad. 

The trading community has also a lion’s share in the upliftment in 
the public life in general and educational field in particular. The Han- 
sraj Pragji College and the Bhikusa Yamasa Kshatriya College arc 
the result of handsome donations of big traders. 

In the political field too Nasik has always retained an important 
position, and produced a veteran politician like the late Bhausaheb 
alias B. S. Hire who earned an honoured position in the former 
Bombay State. The worthy contribution of Karmveer B. K. Gaikwad 
towards the enrichment of the public life of Nasik is quite well-known. 
His services towards the emancipation of the downtrodden arc of 
immense value. 


NEWSPAPERS 

Newspapers and journals have found a very congenial home 
in Nasik. The newspapers published from the district have 
done the important work of ventilating the aspirations and grievances 
of the local people. The daily Gaokari published from Na.sik under the 
able editorship of D. S. Potnis commands a good readership not only 
in the district but also in Dhulia, Jalgaon and Aurangabad districts. 
This Marathi daily is published from Nasik as well as from Manmad. 
Besides the Gaokari, there are two triweeklies published from Nasik. 
viz., the Lokvarta and the Lokheet and three triweeklies from 
Malegaon, viz., the Nagareek, the Jagruti and the Deenkar. Malegaon 
which contains a large Muslim population has provided a congenial 
ground for two Urdu weeklies, viz., Humsab and .4vame Awaj. The 
Rasarang fweekly) from Nasik is devoted to articles and features on 
films, sports and entertainment. The Amrit and the Shriyut published 
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from Niisii. ar: very popular digest magazines commanding readership 
from wisio n Maharashtra as well as Marathwada. 

Besides, here are a number of journals with topical interests such 
as Aynr.t,l I'u.irika, Homoeodoot, Adiva&i Sudhanik and Vatiusliri. all 
of which an; published from Nasik. 

POLITICAL REPRESENTATION 

The NtiMk dislrict is a politically alive district and iis public lile 
has been n\ an assertive character since long.' The district at present 
is divided i iln two constituencies for the representation in the Parlia¬ 
ment ani-1 II h) 13 constituencies for representation in the State Legisla¬ 
tive Assi-'iilily. 

VOLUNTARY ORGANISATIONS 

Indian Medkal Association, Nasik Branch: Nasik Medical Union, 
Nasik, r:)vv an official body of the Indian Medical Association, was 
establishr.d in August 1925. It was merged with Indian Medical 
Association as its branch on I9th July 1940. 

The obicopves of the branch are— 

(1) in promote friendly atmosphere and healthy co-operation 
amongst the members of the medical profession ; 

(2) 1.1 iiromote a free exchange of views in order to widen the 
professiotiiil knowledge ; 

(3) 1.1 discuss the problems regarding the general health and 
sanitation of the public and adopt remedial measures ; 

(4) 10 organise a medical library; and 

(5) t..i it'oik for the removal of compartmentalisation in medical 
education services and to achieve equality among all medical 
practitioners. 

The asscK iation is controlled by the governing body which consists 
of a pres di;:il, a vice-president, a secretary, a treasurer and a librarian. 
In 1966-1)7 the association had 62 members among whom were life- 
members ai d honorary members as well. 

The ass(H:iation at present possesses two plots of its own valued 
at Rs. 26,(00. Its total annual income was Rs. 1,800 in 1966-67 
whereas 'he annual expenditure during the same year was Rs. 1,800. 
In the siiinc year Rs. 3,500 were received as donations. 

The instiiutioa has undertaken various useful activities such as 
maintaining, family planning centre, triple vaccine centre. B.C.G, 
centre, iiiau Jiuration of soldiers aid centre, and conducting honorary 
services to military hospital, baby shows, tuberculosis exhibitions, 
emergency medical course and extending co-operation to such 


'For details see chapter II. 
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organisations as municipal health services, Indian Red Cross. U.N.O., 
Central Railway etc. 

The institution possesses property worth Rs. 17.000. The institu¬ 
tion proposes to build a hospital for children on the site donated by 
the Nasik Municipality. 

Vasant Vyakhyaiunala, Nasik: Vasant Vyakhyanmala, Nasik. was 
started on 1st May, 1922 in Nasik city. The main objectives of the 
Mala are to bring about social uplift and awakening by inviting 
distinguished and eminent scholars and great orators from all over 
Maharashtra and outside to deliver lectures on topics of current 
interest. The institution also organises music circles, folk dances, 
kathamala and various cultural activities. 

The institution is managed by a president, a vice-president and 
secretaries. In 1966-67 the institution had 500 members on its roll. 

The institution does not possess any property of its own such as 
building or auditorium. The programmes arc generally arranged at 
a public place or the municipal hall. 

In 1966-67 the total income of the institution was Rs. 2,000 and 
the expenditure also amounted to the same. 

The institution has done excellent social service since its inception 
in 1922. In 1966 the institution arranged series of lectures on politic.s. 
sociology, religion, science, education etc. Scholars from Bombay. 
Poona. Lonawala, Udaipur. Nagpur and Rajasthan were invited to 
give lectures. 

Gandharva Sangeet Mahavidyalaya, Nasik: The Gandharva 
Sangeet Mahavidyalaya was started in 1931 at Nasik with the object of 
creating a liking for music amongst women. 

In 1965 the Vidyalaya had a membership of 7 to look after its 
management. Its assets were valued at Rs. 1,000. It received a grant- 
in-aid amounting to Rs. 558 from the Government in the year 1965. 

The Vidyalaya admits 40 students for imparting training in music 
every month. It also prepares students for the Sangeet Visharad 
examinations. 

Audyogik Shikshan Prasarak Mandal, Nasik: The Audyogik 
Shikshan Prasarak Mandal was established in 1942 in Nasik with the 
object of training persons in the art of tailoring, weaving, knitting, 
embroidery etc. 

In 1967 the Mandal had 11 members. It had property worth 
Rs. 2,000. In the same year its aimual income was Rs. 7,000 and its 
expenditure Rs. 8,000. The Mandal receives a maintenance grant of 
Rs. 1,600 per annum from the Director of Technical Education. 
Government of Maharashtra. 

The Mandal prepares students for diploma examination conducted 
by the Government. 
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Balvid>a Prasarak Mandal, Nasik: The Balvidya Prasarak Mandal 
was fo jnled on 24th September. 1948 at Nasik with the object of making 
educat oiul facilities available to the poor sections in the community. 
The Mandal gives stress on the study of child psychology and 
a scieniitio approach to its study. 

The M indal is administered by a general body and an executive body. 
The general body consists of patrons, fellow members and the chief 
promote: '; of the Mandal. A person who contributes Rs. 500 can 
becom: . patron. The executive body consists of the chairman and 
the vice i hairman. 

The M indal runs two primary schools of which the Balvidya Mandir. 
Nasik i-; orn:. The other is the Adarsha Montessori Mandir. Nasik. 
Balvicly.i Mandir was founded on 20th June 1957. It conducts 
classes Imm Kt to IVth standard. It had a total strength of 265 in 1966. 
The Mai dir is housed in a very small building of its own and had 
a menibciship of 8 in 1966. The annual income of the Mandir was 
Rs. l:; .5.^5 41 in 1966. In the same year it received a grant-in-aid of 
Rs. Iroin the Municipal School Board. Nasik. 

The /'Vilirsha Montessori Mandir was started in the same year as 
the B. hidya Prasarak Mandal and admits children below 6 years of 
age. Ir, the matter of student’s progress guardian’s co-operation is sought. 
The school has maintained its own bus to facilitate transportation of 
.students lo and from the .school. The Mandir received grant-in-aid 
of Rs 1.000 from Central Social Welfare Board in 1965-66. There were 
in all 165 children on its roll during the same year. 

Swami Vivekanand Society, Nasik: Swami Vivekanand Society, 
Nasik. W'l.s founded on 31st January, 1964 at Nasik. The objects of 
the Society are to develop culture, create feelings of universal brother¬ 
hood iini fellowship, educate and enlighten the people by conducting 
period cii classes and lectures. The society started ‘Swami Vivekanand 
Vidyalay.i on 9th June, 1964. 

Tht sneiety has 100 members including founder-members, patron- 
member'; lile-members and general members. The managing committee 
consi.sis of 1? members including the president, the vice-president, the 
secretary rhe treasurer, the auditor and office members. 

The; a isets; of the society among others include two buses valued 
at Rs 2-‘^.0(X) The income and expenditure of the society during 1966 
amou'iifil to Rs. 49,704-81. 

The; s \;ie ;y runs a school having classes from 1st to Xlth standard. The 
schoo hi i montessori, primary and secondary sections. The secondary 
section ' located 5 miles away from Nasik. In 1966, 525 students were 
enron{;d in the school. The society possesses a considerable library. It 
organises cultural activities and seminars, debating clubs, extra-curri- 
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cular activities, games and survey projects dealing with the village life. 
It also undertakes religious functions with great interest. 

Adivasi Seva Samiti, Nasik: The Adivasi Seva Samiti was estabii- 
shed at Nasik on 1st June, 1945 to educate backward and scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes in the di.strict. Ii was subsequently regis¬ 
tered in 1950. It aims at opening schools in Adivasi areas and also 
intends to raise the standard of backward people. Moreover, its attempts 
are also directed to develop the backward areas, many of which have 
lagged behind because of the lack of resources and conditions of 
poverty. The Samiti has taken active interest in starting basic industries 
at such centres which will favour agriculture and such other village 
industries. It also aims at abolishing the caste system and has 
worked in co-operation with Government agencies in that direction. 
The other activities of the Samiti consist of making the people 
in backward areas acquainted with the Government plans. The 
members of the Samiti move from house to house to explain about 
the facilities provided to them by the Government from time to time. 
The Samiti has provided first-aid boxes in dispensaries at Chinchvad, 
taluka Peth and at Manur, taluka Kalvan. The Samiti spent Rs. 240 
at Chinchvad and Rs. 241-50 at Manur during the year 1964-65. 

During 1964-65 the Samiti received Rs. 14,363-20 from the Govern¬ 
ment as a grant, and spent Rs. 7,809-95 on propaganda alone. It 
helped the Social Welfare Board of the Government in conducting 
the Balwadis and Sanskar Kendras at different places in the district. 

Since 1945 the Samiti has opened many hostels in areas which are 
economically very backward. The hostels admit students from First 
Standard onwards upto collegiate level. The students are provided with 
meals and at times books are also provided to the students. Besides 
Govermnent’s grant, the Samiti receives donations from the public as 
well. In 1964-65 the Samiti was managing as many as 14 hostels of 
which 9 were meant for boys and 5 for girls. In all 667 boys and 139 
girls were admitted to these hostels. The samiti has opened two Ashram 
Schools at Chinchvad and Manur. 

Sarvajanik Vachanalaya, Nasik: The Sarvajanik Vachanalaya at 
Nasik was established in 1840. It aims at the spread of knowledge and 
social education amongst the people by playing an active role in 
promoting the library movement. It has done a valuable service in 
preserving old books, records and such other references useful for 
scholars and others. 

The Vachanalaya is governed under a constitution first adopted in 
1924 and later on modified in 1957. In the year 1964-65 it had 
a membership of 1,117. 

The library possesses immovable property worth Rs. 4,81,835-34. 
The annual income of the Vachanalaya amounts to Rs. 20,007-92 
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whereas the annual expenditure under various heads comes to about 
Rs. 24, 97 : 1 . It receives Rs. 6,000 as grant from the Government. The 
Municipality also pays as grant Rs. 3,000 to the Vachanalaya. 

The Vachanalaya has a separate section called ‘ Balvibhag ’ for 
children, H ha.s also a free reading room. The Vachanalaya also conducts 
the Sane Guruji Kathamala in which .stories of high morals are told 
to the sctiool boys. Besides, it maintains a separate women’s section 
and an up-io-date study room, where a good number of books are 
made a\Tiilable on various subjects. 

The 'Vachanalaya conducts extra-mural section wherein literary 
talent- o' ii<3tc are invited to deliver lectures on important subjects. At 
present trie Vachanalaya is housed in Savkarwada. There is, however, 
a prcpJial to have its own building. The proposed building will 
posse-s ,1 ditinia theatre equipped with modem amenities. 

Vyriinkatesh Balaji Sansthan, Nasik: With a view to carry out 
religious and charitable work the Vyankatesh Balaji Sansthan was 
established at Nasik. 

Th i.'n; is a trust to look after the management of the Sansthan. The 
trust is composed of 5 trustees. 

Tl'ie Sitnslhan possesses property worth R.s. 5 lakhs. Its yearly income 
comes 10 about Rs. 40 thousand whereas the annual expenditure 
amounts to the same. 

Tlie trust helps poor students and takes active interest to promote 
religioijf activities and morals. To achieve this it distributes books to 
the -tuiients and extends monetary help to educational and other insti¬ 
tutions siarrying on cultural activities, In addition, a “ kirtan" 
is held every day in the Sansthan temple. ‘ Navratra' celebration. 
un also the birth anniversaries of great national heroes like Lokmanya 
Tilak. Mahatma Gandhi are celebrated every year enthusiastically. 

N.isiti: Sbikshan Prasarak Mandal, Nasik: With a view to spread¬ 
ing cdi cation the Nasik Shikshan Prasarak Mandal was started at Nasik 
in IhlM. The Mandal runs about 15 schools in Nasik city and in areas 
rouj’d .iboul Nasik. The information about the schools run by the 
Mand il is as under :— 

I’ J. S. Rimgtha High School: This school was founded on 
1 si May 1918 at Nasik and named as New English School. In 1943 
it was rc-named after Shri Rungtha who liberally donated Rs. 43,000 

to it. 

r tie. school is housed in its own building. It has 31 class-rooms with 
! siuderit-slrenglh of 1,358, During 1963-64 the construction of a shed 
t or P. was completed. The work costed Rs. 20,000. The school 
is having separate Boards for history, for science and for music. 

{Z) Pnxhpavati Rungtha Kanya Vidyalaya: The Kanya Vidya- 
I iy: was taken over by the Mandal from the Sevasadan Society, 
M -i IS 12--54 
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Poona. Shri Jagmohanray Ruiigtha donated Rs. 36,000 in the 
memory of his wife and hence the Vidyalaya was named after her. 
The Vidyalaya has seventeen class-rooms and has a strength of 700. 
There is a proposal to add new extension to the present building to 
provide for addiiional accommodation. Recently a separate labora¬ 
tory was added. The Vidyalaya celebrates ‘ sharadoisav A inatru- 
inandal has also been established recently. 

(3) Night High School, Nasik: The Shikshan Prasarak Mandal 
started its first Night School from 10th June, 1953 to provide for 
students who want to earn and learn. The school conducts its classes 
in the premises of J. S. Runglha High School. 

(4) Adarsh Marathi Shala, Nasik: With the object of providing 
primary education of a high standard, the Adarsh Marathi Shal.i 
was started in 1944. The Shala is held in the premises of the Rungtha 
High School. The Shala has on its roll 911 students. Provision has 
been made to instruct students in physical training and in the art 
of music. 

(5) Bal Matidir: The Bal Mandir is another of the institutions 
run by the Mandal and admits boys and girls below the age of 7. 
The Mandir has 100 children on its roll. 

(6) Teachers’ Training Institute, Nusik: This institute was 
originally founded in 1939 but was closed in 1952 and re-started in 
1956. In the year 1964 there were 40 teachers admitted for training 
by the institute. 

(7) Purushottani English High School, Nasik Road: The school 
was taken over by the Mandal in 1937. A piece of land admeasuring 
5 acres was purchased for a token price upon which the present 
school building was constructed at a cost of Rs. 3 lakhs. The school 
has 40 class-rooms and has a strength of 1,800 students. In 1963 the 
institution completed 25 years of its existence and celebrated its 
silver jubilee. 

(8) Tilak Vinaya Mandir, Nasik Road: The Mandir admits 
students who have passed their S.S.C. for being trained as teachers. 
The Mandir was started in 1956. It had 40 students on roll in 1963. 

(9) Navin Marathi Shala, Nasik Road: The school equipped 
with all the modem educational facilities was the need of this small 
township. Navin Marathi Shala at Nasik Road started by the Mandal 
in 1957 fulfilled this need. The Shala was housed in rented premises 
of Kalani Bhavan. The Shala had 538 students on its roll. In 1962 
a new monlessori class was opened and attached to the Shala. 

(10) B. N. Sarada Vidyalaya, Sinnar: B. N. Sarada Vidyalaya, 
Sinnar, was taken over by the Mandal from Sinnar Municipality in 
1925. The original building was constnicted with the help of donation 
received from one Shri Bastirain Seth Sarada. Plans are now afoot 
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foi fh;: further extension to the building to increase its accommoda¬ 
tion '['he present strength of the 'Vidyalaya is 1,434. There is a plan 
also III construct buildings for library and Kanyashala. The 'Vidyalaya 
works as a sub-centre of the Nasik Zilla Madhyamik Shikshan Sangh. 

(11) Vh'ckanand Adhyapun Mandir, Sinnar: Considering the 
educational difficulties in the mofussil areas around Sinnar, the Nasik 
Shikshan Prasarak Mandal founded the Adhyapan Mandir at Sinnar. 
The Mandir had 35 students during 1963-64. 

( 2) )/. High School, Nandgaon: V. J. High School, Nand- 
gaon, was taken over by this Mandal from Nandgaon Education 
Soc elv 'I'he school has its own building constructed with the help 
of doi iitions received from the residents of Nandgaon. It has also 
an .iu( ilorium completed in 1963-64. The school has 1,055 students 
on iu roll. Among the other activities of the school could be 
men li lied Marathi Sahitya Mandal. 

()3) A'ui'ifi Marathi Simla, Nandgaon: This school was 
csiabl lied in 1959. The school has 7 class-rooms and a strength 
of 113*^1 sludents on its roll. 

(14) Mahatma Gandhi High School, I gat purl: In the year 1945 
this si; loo) was taken over by the Mandal from Igatpuri Munici- 
palil). An extension has been recently added to the original building 
to accommodate a larger number of students. A further extension 
is al.si projxjscd for which the school has approached the Govem- 
menv tor grant. The school has 1,029 students on its roll. 

(IM \ntan Marathi Shala, Igatpuri: The Mandal started 
a prm; ry school in 1953 at Igatpuri. The school has 7 class-rooms 
and I i s udents on its roll. The cla.sses of the school are held in 
the high school building. 

Subhai)! Vachanalaya, Nasik: The Subhash Vachanalaya was 
establi-liCii on 7th October 1953 at Nasik with the object of creating 
a likiri! tor reading amongst people and thereby increasing their 
genera: 1; lowledge. To achieve this, the Vachanalaya established 
‘ Chare la M.iridal’, study circle where the scholars and commons 
could meet and discuss important problems. The Vachanalaya also 
arranges I roin time to time lectures by eminent scholars. 

There ii a general body elected by the subscribers. The general 
body c ee:s ihe executive board which is entrusted with the task of 
the day-to-day management of the Vachanalaya. 

The V'.T ;hiiiialaya has accorded .special concessions in subscriptions 
to the si ij it nt.s studying in primary and middle schools. 

The \ .1 dianalaya receives grants to the tune of Rs. 1,000. 

As the spliere of work is widening the institution is facing the 
difficult;, 1' accommodation. There is a proposal to extend the present 
structure for wliich municipality has given a grant-in-aid of Rs. 27,000. 
Vf 461 y ,W.-; 
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Other contributions amounting to Rs. 5,000 from the Chief Minister's 
Fund and Rs. 1,000 from the Bombay DEN A Bank have also been 
received. 

In 1965 the annual income and the expenditure of the Vachanalaya 
amounted to Rs. 8,593 15. 

Dang Seva Mandal, Nasik: The Dang Seva Mandal, Nasik, was 
established at Nasik on 23rd June 1937 with a permanent office at 
Satana. The object of the Mandal is to render selfless service for the 
social, moral, educational and general uplift of the hill tribes such as 
Bhils, Koknas, Kolis, Thakurs, Varlis living in the forest and hilly 
parts. The Mandal intends to bring these tribes in the fold of civilized 
existence. 

The administration of the Mandal is entrusted to the board of 
management with a president, a vice-president and a secretary. 

The Mandal possesses property worth Rs. 5,71,094. Its annua) 
income and expenditure during 1965-66 was Rs. 4,98,716-26 and 
Rs. 5,28,032 respectively. In the same year the institution received 
a grant of Rs. 3,40,680 from Government and Rs. 1,58,015 by way 
of donations from the public. 

The Mandal conducts many projects for the uplift of the tribal 
community. In 1964 it handed over the management of its 49 primary 
schools to the Nasik Zilla Parishad. Now the Mandal conducts 21 
hostels out of which 17 arc for male students and 4 for girls. During the 
years 1963-64, 1964-65 and 1965-66 the total inmates residing in the 
hostels were 794, 794 and 814 respectively. The Mandal also runs 
5 Ashram Shalas at different places in the State. Thereof only 
Umbarthan Ashram Shala is having its own building. 

The Mandal conducts Secondary Schools at Peth, Abhone. Mulher 
and Umbarthan. The Government extends grants to each of the 
schools and the Ashram. 

To provide agriculturists with improved and modem hybrid seeds 
the Mandal maintains a godown at Baglan. The improved seeds are 
distributed to the tribal people. 

Bharat Sevak Samaj operates in Kalwan taluka through this Mandal. 
To propagate its objectives and achievements, the Mandal has appointed 
two full-time publicity officers. It also proposes to establish a special 
Research and Training Centre for the cultural and industrial 
development of the Adivasis in tribal areas. 

Nasik Gymkhana, Nasik: The Nasik Gymkhana was founded on 
11th January 1911 at Nasik with the object of developing good 
relations and sense of brotherhood, social equality and unity amongst 
the people and to improve physical and social attributes of the young 
generation. 

In 1966 the Gymkhana had 111 members. Tlie Gymkhana owns 
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propi-Tty valued at Rs. 45,725-87. Its annual income was Rs. 16,266 
ano annual expenditure Rs. 12,099 during 1966-67. 

Thi: (jymkhana provides facilities for indoor and outdoor games, 
organises, entertainment programmes, competitions, exhibitions etc. 

The C entral Hindu Military Education Society, Nasik: The Central 
Hind u Mi litary Education Society was founded at Nasik on 22nd August 
1935 Dr. D. S. Moonje, with the object of giving military and 
physical training to the young generation of our country. 

Tlie Jociely is administered by a managing board of 15 members. 
The ineering of the managing board is held once in a year. 

At fiiesent the Society runs the Bhonsala Military School which was 
founder on the 12th June 1937. The school owns 150 acres of land and 
is suiM'Unded by hilly area of scenic beauty. The river Godavari is 
dose liy. The school conducts classes from VIII to XI standard. The 
schoul is strictly a residential school and no student is allowed to stay 
outside the .school premises. The tuititm fees for each candidate are 
Rs. l.l.Ki for a year. As the school is strictly a military school, utmost 
atteiitic '1 is paid to inculcate military discipline among the students. 

The assets of the Society were valued at Rs. 6,00,000 in 1965. Its 
annual income in the same year was Rs. 10,000. The Government 
sanctio-ted Rs. 20,000 as a grant to the Society in 1965. So far the school 
has tr.i ned 4,500 students in military and physical training. Out of them 
150 were selected in defence services as commissioned officers. 

The .‘ichool also runs a summer course in military training for boys 
and girls. 

Nasik Tuberculosis Institute, Nasik: The Nasik Tuberculosis insti- 
lulf h;i.s c.stablished on I6th March 1934 at Panchvati, Nasik, under 
the rm iiagement of Poona Anath Vidyarthi Griha. The main objectives 
of Iil* institution are to establish, manage and run the Tuberculosis 
ho.'-pi.al.s, dispensaries, sanatoria for patients of pulmonary tuberculosis. 
To pr ividc modem medical facilities to the patients the institute has 
stance its own sanatorium at Mhasarul (Nasik) in 1943. The Nasik 
Tuber.i/lo.sis Institute was registered as an independent institute in 
19.'i7 and was separated from the Popna Anath Vidyarthi Griha. 

h’he institute owns property worth Rs. 1,43,265. 

I'he administration of the institute is carried out by a board of 
mauafiemeiit which consists of an Executive Committee, a Medical 
Ccuni il, an Advisory Body and a General Body. 

Tht institute is located in the salubrious climate of Mhasarul. away 
froi’i the crowded town of Nasik. The institute has purchased the 
im M modern surgical instniments, X-Ray machine and essential 
suigiral in.struments. It has a well-equipped surgical operation theatre, 
a ]X)s(-operative room and a small laboratory. 

Tin; institute receives grants from the Central Government, the 
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Government of Maharashtra as also from philanthropic prominent 
individuals. In 1962-63 the Government of India gave a grant of 
Rs. 20,000 for the construction of the X-Ray room. Tlie Government 
of Maharashtra extends a grant of Rs. 150 per patient per month. 
The total amount of the grant-in-aid for the year 1965-66 amounted 
to Rs. 13.692. During the same year the total annual income amounted 
to Rs. 69,509-51 and expenditure to Rs. 75.319-77. 

Swatantryalaxmi Rani I.axinibai Smarak Samiti, Nasik: I'he 
Swatantryalaxmi Rani Laxmibai Smarak Samiti was founded on 24th 
May 1958 at Nasik. The Samiti aims at the all-round development of 
women. A trust eslablished by the Samiti looks after its management. 
The Samiti erected a statue of Rani Laxmibai in 1965 as a tribute to 
her memories. It was unveiled at the hands of late Shri Kannaniwar, 
the former Chief Minister of the Maharashtra State. 

The Samiti at present runs the following ;—^The Jijamata Bal Mandir, 
the Jijamata Udyog Mandir and the child-cultural centre. The Jijamata 
Udyog Mandir has a store-cum-shop. where articles are sold at 
moderate prices. Besides it has a tailoring department and a handicraft 
class. 

The class conducting the cultural activities for children is held on 
week-days in the evenings. Children below 12 are admitted to the class. 
Besides physical training the children arc trained in reciting stotras and 
in music. Generally 20 to 50 children daily attend the class. The Samiti 
has purchased medical accessories which are made available to the 
needful families. 

The Samiti owns property valued at Rs. 44,252-25. Its annual expen¬ 
diture amounts to Rs. 2,000, while its income amounts to Rs. 4,000. 

Shri Panchavati Education Society, Nasik; With a view to spread¬ 
ing education. Shri Panchavati Education Society was founded in June 
1933 at Panchavati, Nasik. It imparts education to the students through 
Gujarati medium. In 1965 the total membership of the .society was 368 
out of which 290 were life-members. The institutions conducted by 
this society arc registered and they receive grant-in-aid from the 
Government. 

The assets of the society are worth Rs. 2.96,843-22. The annual 
income of the society (including all institutions) amounted to 
Rs. 27,442-96 in 1964-65. The expenditure incurred by the society dur¬ 
ing the same year was Rs. 31,463 03. 

Abhinav Bharat Memorial Society, Nasik; A national homage was 
offered to all the martyrs, heroes and workers of the Indian revolution¬ 
ary movement in an imposing public ceremony at Poona on 10th May 
1952. At that time it was mooted that a memorial building should be 
erected for perpetuating the memory of all the Indian revolutionaries. 
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In 19 52 a trust was created with five members appointed and the 
society a. is registered at Poona on lOth May 1953. 

The /Wihinav Bharat Memorial Society of Nasik purchased the old 
building it Nasik hallowed by historic memories, wherein the seeds of 
Abhin IV Bharat were sown. It was at this place that the revolutionaries 
had si fUT. conclaves and where they conducted their operations. It 
was hL ii aajiin that the first slogans glorifying the Goddess of Liberty 
were rai.sed. In the same building Govind, the well-known poet of 
revolulint iiry .songs, composed his famous couplet which declared the 
verdict <1 history that nobody can achieve liberation without a war of 
indepe ici ace. The society worked for 10 years. 

Along* ith the old building, some adjoining open ground also was 
purchti>i.' J for raising an all-India memorial as envisaged in the afore- 
raenticnct ceremony. A new building on modem style was erected on 
this silt;. \/jthin the premises of the building a Vrindavan is also seen and 
on a marl It on its sides there is an inscription. The “ Smarak Bhawan ” 
is con.str j;;led at the cost of about Rs. 50,000. The ground floor has 
three rooKus in a row each of which is dedicated to Martyr Kanhere, 
Martyr Kt rve .md Martyr De.shpande as the inscriptions on them reveal. 
On the fir It floor there is a decorated hall named after the late Babarao 
(G. D.) .Suvarkar. For the construction of this hall two thousand rupees 
were dnn ited hy the Babarao Sawarkar Memorial Committee of Sangli. 
The old liouss and the new building are connected by a broad staircase. 
The mcinortal hall provides all available portraits of the revolution¬ 
aries riiylii .from Senapati Tatya Tope of 1857 to Netaji Subhashchandra 
Bose. 

To O 'li libiitc towards funds Veer Sawarkar had undergone a lecture- 
tour in 19.' 2-53 and collected about Rs. 12,000. He also donated to the 
Abhinav Mandir a sum of Rs. 7,000. 

Abhiiiai Bliarat Mandir of Nasik is the solitary and only memorial 
raised in tioaour of all the heroes and martyrs who fought and fell in 
a long drawn armed struggle with the British in their fight for 
mdepenilencc. 

The yvbliuiav Mandir possesses property valued at Rs. 28,814. The 
annual i icc me of the Mandir approximately comes to Rs. 1,450 where¬ 
as expeTidi urc amounts to Rs. 1,450. 

Nasik Kala Niketan, Nasik: To create a liking for Art among people, 
the Nas k Kala Niketan was founded in 1940 at Nasik. To achieve 
this objs;i' ii arranges exhibitions and organises lectures by eminent 
persons. I'le president, the vice-president and the secretary ccMisti- 
tute the G.iverning Body. In 1965 the Niketan had 70 members in 
all. 

At present the Niketan runs an Arts School. About 20 students arc 
on its roll. Recently it has started architectural classes also. Thirty 
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students attended these classes. Besides, it maintains an Art Gallery 
where portraits and scenes are displayed. 

The Niketan receives Rs. 3.000 by way of grant from the Lalit Kala 
Academy. The Nasik Municipality also pays Rs. 250 in the form of 
grant. Besides, it also receives donations from the public. 

Gulalwadi Vyayamshala, Nasik: To develop gymnastic habits 
among the people the Gulalwadi Vyayamshala was established in 
1925 at Nasik. The Shala provides essential training to those interested 
in physical exercises. In 1965, it had 140 members. 

The Shala is housed in its own premises and has property worth 
rupees ten thousand. The value of land owned by it is near-about 
Rs. 7,000. Its annual income amounts to Rs. 8,000 while expenditure 
is approximately the same. 

The Shala receives grants from the Government as also from the 
Municipality. 

The Shala, besides its regular course, conducts summer training 
classes. The students are trained in double-bar, single-bar, weight¬ 
lifting, trapize and physical exercises. All Indian games are played and 
students are encouraged to participate in athletic competitions held in 
the district. 

Gadge Maharaj Dharmashala Trust, Nasik: As Nasik is a centre 
of pilgrimage a large number of people visits Nasik every year. To 
provide accommodation to these pilgrims Shri Gadge Maharaj Dharma¬ 
shala was built in 1930 on the banks of the river Godavari at Nasik. 
The Dharmashala is situated away from the buzz of the crowded town¬ 
ship and has excellent natural surroundings which affords the pilgrims 
a place to relax and meditate awhile also of God. The Dharmashala has 
a trust composed of 5 trustees for its management. 

The annual income of the Dharmashala amounts to Rs. 3.000 ; its 
annual expenditure also comes to the same. 

Boys’ Town, Nasik: With a view to impart education and inculcate 
discipline amongst students the Boys’ Town was founded in 1923 at 
Nasik. The Boy’s Town is a recognised and a grant-in-aided residential 
school, having English as the medium of instruction. It is under the 
management of the P. N. Mehta trust. The trust had 7 trustees on its 
Board in 1965. 

The Boys’ Town is situated in salubrious environments and its area is 
spread over twenty acres of land, amidst a cluster of up-to-date and 
modem buildings. All buildings in the compound are having well- 
ventilated dormitories. The students’ rooms are equipped with Godrej 
steel cots and fluorescent lights. The dressing rooms as well as dining 
rooms have been provided with wash-basins. 

It is open to boys of all communities. It prepares students for the 
S. S. C. examination of the Government of Maharashtra. 
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Traiiii'iff in citizenship is an integral part of school life in Boys' Town 
and ti is is given through self-government put in reality. The town 
elects ilf; Mayor and Commissioner annually who help the staff in 
mainUiini ig discipline and order in Boys’ Town. 

The .School conducts many extra-curricular activities and has Boys’ 
Town P( St Office, Boys’ Bank. Boys’ Stores, Boys’ Canteen, Boys’ 
Court Oninit)er and Boys’ Town Chronicle. There are also courses in 
the maki ig of Scientific Models, Short-hand and Typing, Carpentry, 
Gardeiimg, Music, Band, Drawing and Painting and card-board work. 

The pr;)pt;rly of the township is valued at Rs. 2,66.175. The yearly 
income o the Boys’ Town amounts to Rs. 4,15,535 while the expenses 
incurred innually come to about Rs. 3,87378. 

Durnig the year 1964-65 it received Rs. 26,055 as maintenance grant 
from 1 he Government of Maharashtra. 

Nasik KUIa Kushtarog Nivaran Mandal, Nasik: Nasik Zilla Kush- 
tarog I^ivaran Mandal was established in 1948 at Nasik with the inten¬ 
tion 0 looking after the lepers and checking the growth of leprosy. 
Shri Sant (ladge Maharaj Kushtadham was founded by the Mandal on 
2nd St;ptciTib(:r 1956 near Tapovan in Panchavati at Nasik on a spacious 
piece of and. 

The t;,' :iiciil climate of the area suits for the speedy recovery of the 
leprosy fatients residing at the Kushtadham. Government under its 
resoluiioi have accorded sanction to the Kushtadham for giving treat¬ 
ment 10 thildren suffering from leprosy. This is the only institute which 
is recognised by the Government for the cure and treatment of children 
sufferini! from leprosy. 

Within the premises of Kushtadham arc buildings with modem type 
of consir.iction. Two wells in the compound provide constant water- 
supply. '! he Gangapur irrigation water is also available to the Dham. 

To exenutc the treatment, the management have appointed a Medical 
Officer di.d Leprosy Assistant. Besides this craft teacher, school teacher 
and necessary attendant staff have been provided for. The patients 
undergo treatment with the help of open air exercises. Arrangements 
have ills, liiceii made for indoor and outdoor games. The Dham besides 
has uj>-t vdate laboratory. It also takes care of non-affected and healthy 
childriin iif lepers and runs a Shishu Vihar for them. The work of the 
survey vclitre and treatment is carried out in an area within a radius 
of 10 mi es around the northern part of Nasik. 

Dui ing 1964-65 the number of inmates in the Dham was 50. 

The pioperty owned by the Dham including buildings is valued at 
Rs. 47.)Ik). Its aimual income and expenditure amount to about 
Rs. 2-;.It"3, 

The D larn receives grant from the Government and the municipality 
as also donations from the public. 
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Bharatiya Sangeet Prasarak Mandal, Nasik : The Gandharva Maha 
Vidyalaya was founded at Nasik in 1931 with the object of fulfilling 
the cherished dream of Gayanacharya Vishnu Digambar Paluskar, the 
great exponent of classical music in India. The Bharatiya Sangeet 
Prasarak Mandal also aims at creating a genuine liking and an car 
for classical music especially among the women by giving them train¬ 
ing and instruction in vocal and instrumental music. The aim of the 
Vidyalaya is not restricted to the running of Gandharva Maha Vidyalaya 
in Nasik alone, but al-so to open its branches at different places. It also 
intends to affiliate, start, take over or incorporate the music schools 
scattered at different places, imparting training in music, classical, 
vocal and instrumental. The Vidyalaya also intends to publish books 
and periodicals on classical music, hold concerts, establish a museum 
and a library of classical music. 

For the management, guidance and conduct of the day-to-day affairs 
of tlie Mandal and the music school there are four bodies, viz. : 

1. The Advisory Board. 

2. The Board of Management. 

3. The Board of Life-members. 

4. The Board of Trustees. 

The patrons, the founder-members, the life-members and the retired 
life-members together constitute the advisory board. A president, two 
vice-presidents and a secretary are elected from the members of the 
advisory board, which looks after the day-to-day administration of the 
school. 

The annual general meeting of the Mandal is scheduled to be held 
within two months from the close of the official year. The agenda 
mainly covers, confirmation of the proceedings of the last meeting, 
adoption of the report of the activities of the Mandal as approved 
by the Board of Management and approval of annual statement ot 
accounts duly audited. In the same meeting the president and the 
vice-presidents are elected. The meeting also considers such other subjects 
as may be placed before the meeting by the Board of Management. 

New Education Institute, Nasik; The New Education Institute, 
Nasik, was founded at Nasik in 1941. It is governed by a council 
which is composed of 15 members. 

The Institute runs the New High School and the New Education 
Institute Girls’ High School at Nasik, as also the Saraswati Vidyalaya 
and Madhyamik Adhyapan Vidyalaya. 

The Institute also runs a high school at Niphad. During 1964-65 the 
New High School received grant-in-aid of Rs. 49,650 from the Govern¬ 
ment whereas in the same year the New Education Institute Girls' High 
School received a grant of Rs. 28,790. 

The grant received by the Niphad high school was Rs. 24,965. The 
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total grunt thus received was Rs. 1,08,557 in 1964-65. The property and 
assets jwi'iessed by the institute were valued at Rs. 2,02,807-48 in 
the year 1^63. 

The urinral income of the institute amounted to Rs. 2,93,646 in the 
year 19(i3 whereas its expenditure came to Rs. 2,58,862 in the same 
year. 

Gandhi -iimarak Dudh Yojana Niyojan Sanstlia, Deolali Village: 

The Gandhi Smarak Dudh Yojana Niyojan Sanstha was established 
at Deolal i village in Nasik district on 28th March, 1962 with the object 
of supplvinj; pure milk to the public at a reasonable rate. 

The S.ini h,i is managed by an executive body with the president as 
its head. Th ;: Sanstha maintains its own stock of cows and buffaloes for 
milk anti iiLso purchases milk from agriculturists and villagers. 

It ownt 'jMsets valued at Rs. 22,293 08. The annual income of the 
Sanstha aindunted to Rs. 1,15,776-51 in 1965 whereas its expenditure 
amounted L Rs. 1,15,755-72 in the same year. 

Nasik Ko»d Nagarik Mandal: The Nasik Road Nagurik Mandal was 
founded in 139 at Nasik with the object of bringing the citizens together 
to solve thoi • common difficulties by a spirit of mutual understanding. 
To carry oiii its activities the Mandal had established a trust valued 
at Rs. 25,(M)<3. Recently other institutions such as the Sahitya Seva 
Sangh, Bahi.'ilial Centre and Abhinav Vachanalaya were merged in the 
Mandal. Ihi: Mandal has started a gymnasium. 

The Mauds. I receives an annual grant of Rs. 1,000 from the Govern¬ 
ment. The nil nicipality also extends a grant-in-aid worth Rs. 201 to it. 

The annual income of the Mandal during the year 1966-67 amounted 
to Rs. 4,0!H) whereas its expenditure came to the same amount. 

Lokbdtavadi Mandal, Nasik: The Lokhitavadi Mandal was started 
on 1st Sepieniber 1950 at Nasik. It aims at developing a taste for 
cultural and literary activities among the people. It also intends to 
arrange suc h pnigrammes as are helpful to the development of art and 
literature. 'I'o achieve these it organises lectures on various burning 
topics, free fnrn politics. Talented and authoritative persons arc invited 
to the Maiuia! and programmes such as mock trials, brains trust 
etc. are condiwied. The Mandal, every year, participates in the drama 
competition held by the State Government. 

In 1964-6 5 t ic Mandal had 350 members. During the same year it 
had proper!;’ v'onh Rs. 8,000. The Mandal received grants from the 
State Govertim.‘,nt to the tune of Rs. 2,900 in 1966. It also received 
Rs. 500 from ihe Recreation Committee and an equal amount from 
the Municip al ly during the same year. 

Kalayatani, ^Iasik : This is one of the main and important voluntary 
institutions foui ded in Nasik with a view to providing general know¬ 
ledge and rccrealion to children. It also aims at developing artistic taste 
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among them. To achieve these objectives it arranges programmes such 
as Maharashtra-Kavi-Spardha in which almost all the schools in Maha¬ 
rashtra State participate. Besides, it regularly holds competitions in 
regard to testing of general knowledge and hand-written magazines. 
For students, lessons are conducted and Shibir camps are held. In the 
last May of 1966 a holiday-home camp was held at Trimbakeshwar 
which was attended by 50 children. 

Tarim Aikya Mandal, Panebavati: Tarun Aikya Mandal was 
founded on Vijayadashmi day at Panchavati in 1930 by some of 
enthusiastic youths of Panchavati. In 1952 it was registered under the 
Societies Registration Act XXI of 1860 and under the Charity Act 
of 1950 (XXIX of 1950). The Mandal is organised and administered 
by four bodies, viz., (1) The General Body, (2) Governing Council, 
(3) The Board of Life workers and (4) Board of Tnistees. In the year 
1965 the number of members was 150. 

The Mandal intends to impart education at pre-primary, primary 
and secondaiy levels as also higher education in Arts, Science, physical 
training and vocations with a view to developing efficiency, building up 
character and preparing ideal dtizens of ‘ Bharat ’. 

The Mandal started Navbharat primary school and a Balvadi, 
pre-primary school in 1952. It also started Shri Ram Vidyalaya, 
a secondary school in June 1960. The students arc instructed in English 
and Hindi by conducting special classes. Besides regular academic 
courses, the Mandal organises Sane Guruji Kathamala tmd other 
cultural activities. 

The Mandal possesses property worth Rs. 30,000. The aamutil 
income of the Mandal amounted to Rs. 18,803 in 1966 while the 
expenditure came to Rs. 26,657 during the same year. 

Ahilya Vyayam Prasarak Mandal, Panchavati, Nasik: The Ahilya 
Vyayam Prasarak Mandal was established on 15th October 1925 at 
Panchavati with the object of providing physical education to the 
people. Initially it was a gymnasium but after fourteen years of existence 
it has developed into a full-grown Vyayam Prasarak Mandal. 

It carries on manifold activities. Training in gymnastics and sports is 
imparted to young people. The total attendance at the gymnasium and 
on the play-fields daily comes to about from 150 to nearly 350. 

The Mandal has separate classes for girls with am attendance of well 
over 100 every day. The Mandal also supplies instructors to various 
other local educational and other institutions, such as Municipal 
Primary Schools, the St. George’s High School, the Model School, 
Panchavati Anath Vidyarthi Griha, Nasik, the Shahu Chhatrapati 
Boarding etc. The Mandal has also organised the Civil Defence Force 
with 150 members. The Mandal started its activities vigorously from 
1928 and since then about 5.(K)0 young men coming from different 
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parts of ilii; country deputed by the gymnasiums, clubs, boardings and 
educatictoal institutions have availed of the training facilities provided 
by the M i tidal. The Mandal also conducts a short-term course in 
physical tr lining for primary and secondary school teachers. The 
scheme hc-> received a good response and a number of local bodies 
and privuie recognised schools from Maharashtra, Gujarat and 
Kamatal: sent! their teachers for training. The Mandal also arranges 
lectures by well-known physicians and surgeons with a view to make 
people iMte health-conscious. Among the other activities of the 
Mandal cc iild bts mentioned the social service training camps arranged 
by it as a nj the daily and summer clas.ses of physical instruction for 
its memberi as also the public. 

The Mindal has its own building equipped with the requisite 
apparatus, '.i has also organised a well-trained Band-troupe. 

The Man .lal c arries on most of its expenditure through the donations 
received fidm the public. 

Lokmitn^a Smarak Mofat Vachanalaya, Trimbakeshwar: The 

Lokmanya Smarak Mofat Vachanalaya was founded in 1920 at 
Trimbakeshwar with the object of providing reading facilities to the 
public. In I •164-65 the Vachanalaya had a membership of 55. Its assets 
and pro|>.’r y were valued in 1964 at Rs. 16,000. During the same 
year the irianiic and expenditure of the Vachanalaya amounted to 
Rs. 1,600. '('he expenditure is carried from regular subscriptions from 
the readers is also the donations and grants received. The Vachanalaya 
gets grain nC Rs. 1,000 from the curator of libraries. Government of 
Maharaslitr;i. I'lie municipality also extends an yearly grant-in-aid of 
Rs. 300. 

Sanskriil f*athshala, Trimbakeshwar: The Sanskrit Pathshala was 
started at Trimbakeshwar as far back as in 1878 but was registered 
in 1952. It i object is popularising the study of Sanskrit and spreading 
its knowledge. In 1964-65 the Pathshala had a membership of 10 which 
was compiMxl of a president and a treasurer. 

In 19fi‘t-6;5 the Pathshala had assets valued at Rs. 12,000, which 
included, bi ilding, books and furniture. 

Beside- il i donations received from the public which approximately 
amount in l=ls. 1,000 per year, the Pathshala receives grant from the 
Government worth Rs. 985. The municipality extends grants worth 
Rs. 300. N otwover, the Zilla Parishad also extends grant to the 
Pathshalii. 

In the j 'lar 1964-65 the income of the Pathshala amounted to 
Rs. 2,00(: .1 iproximately and its expenditure also amounted to the 
same in tin; same, year. 

The P.iili'hala had earned a good name owing to its scientific 
methods ami perfection in its teaching. Many pupils from this high 
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school have turned out good Kirtankars, Pravachankars, teachers and 
scholars. In the school, students are instructed in Sanskrit grammar, 
literature and poetry. Besides, students are also taught philosophy and 
vedant. Occasions such as Shankaracharya Jayanti, Geeta Jayanti, 
Saras vati-festival and Gurupaumima are celebrated with great 
enthusiasm in the Pathshala and pupils take keen interest in them. 
At present the Patlishahi is having a staff of fifteen. 

Guruvar Bhajani Mandal, Trimbakeshvar: The Guruvar Bhajani 
Mandal was established in 1949 at Trimbakeshvar with the object of 
organising bhajan on every Thursday. 

In 1964-65 the Bhajani Mandal liad a membership of 35. The 
Mandal owns musical instruments valued at Rs. 500. Though there 
is no regular subscription as such the expenditure of the Mandal is 
met with fees raised from its members from time to time. Besides 
arranging different programmes of the senior artists the Mandal 
stages two to three dramas every year. 

The Sharada Mahila Mandal, Trimbakeshwar: The Sharada 
Mahili Mandal was established irt 1955 at Trimbakeshwar and was 
registered in 1965. It aims at the social, ethical and educational 
development of women and the growth of their personalities. Tlie 
Mandal runs balwadis, sanskar kendras and tailoring classes. 

In 1964-65 the Mandal had a membership of 30. The Mandal is 
administered by a managing committee which is composed of the 
president, the vice-president, the treasurer and the secretary and 5 to 
7 members. 

The working committee meets once in a month whereas the 
general body composed of all members meets once in every year. 
The functions of the committee are to appoint an auditor, to approve 
last year’s report and finally to prepare the budget for the ensuing year. 

The Mandal possesses equipments valued at Rs. 500. 

The annual expenditure incurred by the Mandal is met mainly 
through a subscription of Rs. 2 per member raised by it. Moreover, the 
Mandal arranges drama performances to strengthen its assets. Every 
year about Rs. 300 are collected through cultural programmes. 

The Zilla Parishad gave a grant-in-aid of Rs. 500 to the Mandal in 
the year 1962. Besides, the Mandal receives donations from the 
general public. 

Navajeevan Mahila Mandal, Nasik Road: Navajeevan Mahila 
Mandal is one of the prominent institutions in Nasik District. It was 
started on April 16, 1963. The main objectives of the Mandal are to 
attain all-round progress of women and children and spread literacy 
and education among them. To fulfil these objectives the institution 
is conducting a library, a school, a halak numdir and tailoring classes 
for women. It also celebrates days of national importance. 
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The M aid.il is managed by a secretary and an executive body. In 
1965 I iiad 100 members. The Mandal possesses property worth 
Rs. 2:l)t)j. Its annual income was Rs. 1,500 in 1966-67 whereas its 
annual exixsiditure during the same year amounted to Rs. 2.400. The 
expcnctiiii e was met from contributions received from members. 

Gosliala Panjarpul, Yeola : The Goshala Panjarpol was established 
at Yeola with the object of maintaining cows and supplying pure 
milk t I t e people. Besides it also aims at helping injured, affected 
and physi ally-handicapped cattle. 

The I’a ijarpol owns nearly 375 acres of land. Recently it has put 
under . ii livation about 200 acres of land owned by it. 

The Piiiijarpol has about 110/120 heads of cattle. Rcccnliy it 
conslrui:u;il new sheds for them. 

The ;is ><:t; and property posse.ssed by it are valued at Rs. 5 lakhs. 

The .miuiiil income of the Panjarpol amounts to Rs. 30,000 
whereas iti expenditure amounts to Rs, 37,000 approximately. 

•Sbri fi..iingaram Chbabildas Dbarraartb Arya Aushadbalaya, 
Ycola: Shri Gangaram Chhabildas Dharmarth Arya Aushadbalaya 
was opend on 21st March 1920 with the object of providing free 
medical naatinent to the common people. 

The Aiishadhalaya works under the guidance of four trustees. It 
owns cDii' idt-rable land, the annual income from which averages 
Rs, 45,302 per year. 1'he property of the Aushadbalaya is valued at 
Rs. 3,2:'.hH6. Us annual income amounted to Rs. 13,000 in 1966-67 
wherea.' ih; ex|r»enditure amounted to Rs. 12,500 during the same year. 
The Atbluidliaiiiya meets its expenditure from the income from land. 

Sarvanauik Vachanalaya, Chaadwad : The Sarvajanik Vachanalaya, 
Chandwai was established in 1943 w'ith the object of spreading 
knowleilgv fiy providing free reading facilities. About 100 to 125 
readers tule advantage of the facility. Besides the books, 4 dailies, 
5 weeklies and 21 magazines are also available for reading to the 
people. 

The \ .i: lanalaya meets its expenditure from the Government grant. 
The adriiii.siralion of the Vachanalaya is looked after by the managing 
board. 

Many jultural programmes including lectures by eminent scholars, 
musical coiRerls are arranged by the Vachanalaya. 

The ^■a. -umalaya receives Rs. 1.000 as grant from the Government 
and Rs I SI from the Gram Panchayal. The annual income and 
cxpciiditjr' cif the Vachanalaya during 1966-67 amounted to 
Rs. 1.85'H)' and Rs. 1,717 00 respectively. 

Sarvajaiiiv. Vachanalaya, Ozar : The Sarvajanik Vachanalaya was 
started uii l.ith August 1963 at Ozar with the object of providing 
reading laulines to readers. 
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In the year 1966 the Vachanalaya had eighty members. The Vacha- 
nalaya receives an yearly grant of Rs. 1,000 from 'the Government. 
Besides, it also receives a grant-in-aid worth Rs. 250 from the village 
panchayat. 

In the year 1965 the annual income of the Vachanalaya amounted to 
Rs. 2,000 whereas its expenditure also came to the same in that year. 

Lalna IJdyam Kala Kendra, Sinnar: Lalna Gdyam Kala Kendra 
was founded on the 1st August 1963 at Sinnar with the object of 
spreading education among the scheduled castes and backward 
communities. With that view the Kendra runs a school, an Udyog 
Kendra, an art centre, a library and a hostel. 

The Kendra has 31 members with a president, a vice-president and 
a secretary. The Kendra has started a bal mindir in a Harijan locality 
with 75 children. 

The Kendra possesses property valued at Rs. 5,000. Its income 
amounted to Rs. 2,000 in 1965. In 1965-66 the Maharashtra Social 
Welfare Board and the Sinnar municipality gave a grant-in-aid of 
Rs. 300 each to the Kendra. 

Shrl Ram Education Society, Manmad : Shri Ram Education Society 
was founded on 17th June 1929 at Manmad with the object of spread¬ 
ing education amongst the poor. The Society conducts classes from Vth 
to Xlth standard. 

The Society has a managing body of 13 members to look after its 
administration. It owns property worth Rs. 60,721. Its annual income 
amounted to Rs. 21,785 in 1967 whereas the total expenditure amounted 
to Rs. 97,218-78 in the same year. In 1965-66 the Society received 
a grant of Rs. 61,463-50 from the Government. The Society is located 
in its own specious building. 

Indian Education Society, Manmad: The Indian Education Society 
was founded on 3rd July 1922 at Manmad. Its object is to meet the 
needs of secondary education of the poor. In 1966-67 it had 12 
members on the board of management. 

The society was run by the railways initially. Afterwards it was 
handed over to the present society. Now it is mainly supported by 
the railway employees. The total property of the society is worth 
Rs. 90,276 and its annual income and expenditure amounted to 
Rs. 66,077 and Rs. 69,082 respectively. The premises of the society 
are located in a building belonging to the railways. It gets a grant of 
Rs. 29,475 annually. 

Mahila Bal Uddhar Mandal, Cbaundbane: Mahila Bal Uddhar 
Mandal, Chaundhane. was founded at Chaundhane in Baglan taluka 
of the district, on 27th December 1961 with the object of raising 
the status of women in society and properly guide the children below 
5 years of age. The Mandal had 9 members in 1965-66 and had 
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an anmia income of Rs. 1,139-91 in the same year. In 1967 the Mandal 
admitted 40 children. The Mandal generally arranges 2 programmes 
in a noiith. The Social Welfare Board makes a grant equal to 75 per 
cent O': is total expenditure annually. 

Dr. Kabasaheb Ambedkar Shiksban Sahayak Mandal, Niphad: 
Dr. Babasaheh Ambedkar Shikshan Sahayak Mandal was started on 
June 2.*', 1959 at Niphad as a memorial to the late Dr. B. R. 
Ambedktii: to cater educational and residential facilities to the 
scheduled caste students coming from the rural areas. For the fulfil¬ 
ment of this objective the Mandal conducts High Schools and 
Boardinj''!. 

The Mandal is housed in its own building valued at rupees five 
thousanc In 1967 there was a board of seven members to look after 
the da i - o-day affairs of the Mandal. The annual income of the Mandal 
was Rs 8,000 while the expenditure was Rs. 7,000 in the year 
1966-67. 

Since i)^e last decade the Mandal is running two Boardings, one 
at Niphad and the other at Pimpalgaon. Students from all the commu¬ 
nities .uiil religions are admitted in the Boarding. 

* « • 
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CHAPTER 15>—PLACES 


A«:bla Fort; Achla Fort, the westernmost in the Chandor 
RANtii:, about 32 km. (20 miles) north of Dindori, was described by 
Capt.iiii Briggs in 1818 as a large hill, little different from the other 
hill-J :irt; in the same range. The a.scent is fairly easy till near the top 
where it i.s .steep and craggy. The foundation of a wall runs round 
a pa: t the hill near the doorway but it was either never finished 
or h ;illen Captain Briggs tells us that there was no building nor 
a pliiLC to keep ammunition except a thatched guard-house. Achla was 
one I'l till! seventeen fortified places which surrendered to Colonel 
McD.iw ;l! on the fall of Trimbak in 1818. 

AJiergaon : Ahergaon in Niphad taluka, with 1.503 inhabitants in 
1971 an.I lying 16 km. (ten miles) north of Niphad, is largely an 
agricuhi ral village chiefly growing wheal and hajri. Well-irrigation is 
popular, there being nearly eighty such wells, and is augmented by 
a bat ilh'-tra across the Netravanti rivulet. It is interesting as the place, 
wher. ivvo years after his escape from the Thana jail, Peshva Bajirav s 
favoiiriu: Trimbakji Dengle, alleged to have been involved in the 
murder nf Gangadhar Shastri was re-captured in 1818. Captain Briggs, 
the polnical agent in Khandesh, acting on private information, sent 
a pari o the irregular horse under Captain Swanston, and they moved 
with iu.li speed and secrecy that the house in which Trimbakji was 
hidinti iii is surrounded before any suspicion could be aroused. Upon 
this rrinilwkji, who was lying on a cot, fled to the upper storey and 
hid h iMuelf under straw in a desperate attempt to evade capture. Rut 
he wiis s )oii discovered and surrendered without any further resistance. 
He w is lakeii to Chandavad and subseqiwntly sent as a prisoner to 
that famous fort Chunargad in Bengal. Two fairs, one on Marfiashiyshu 
Vady, t Suptaini and the other in the bright half of Karttikti, are held in 
honour >1 \')tlhal and a Musalman Saint respectively. On each occasion 
riearU i thousand persons gather. The Vitthal shrine has some 
agriculliii il income. Ahergaon has a primary school teaching up!o 
the seventh standard, a civil and a veterinary dispensaries and a multi¬ 
purpose ;;(>-operative society. The river and wells are the sources of 
drinkine 'sater. 

Ahivart I'^ort; Ahivant or the Serpent Fort, in the Chandor range, 
about 1^14 km. (fifteen miles) north of Dindori, was described by 
Captain Brig'gs in 1818 as “a large and shapeless hill, remarkably 
bleak aii;l unhealthy”. It is accessible both from Khandesh and 
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Gangathadi. The road from Khandesh is good and easy. The 
Gangathadi route is remarkably steep being entirely a water-course, 
almost impassable in the rains. A sort of rough but useless dam v/as 
built across the ravine to turn off the water. After passing the ravine 
the road turns off and is then assisted by steps. There were two small 
arches intended for doors and a little very ruinous wall near the 
arches. On the hill there is a ruined store-house built of stone and 
mortar. The water-supply in the fort is ample. There were then five 
militia-men or shibandis on the hill. The g-ates have all crumbled and 
the ruins of the store-house can still be seen. 

Ambegaon: Ambegaon, with 1,096 inhabitants in 1971, is largely 
an agricultural village in Dindori taluka lying about 2092 km. 
(thirteen miles) west of Dindori. Its only claim to importance lies in 
a richly-carved Hemadpanti temjrfe of Mahadeva, which, however, lies in 
utter ruins to-day. It is 12-97 X10-97 metres (40'x36') with portion of 
the walls and roof having collapsed long before. The ruins can be seen 
scattered round the place. There is a primary school. Wells are the 
only source of drinking water. 

Aoandvalli: Anandvalli, with 1,528 inhabitants in 1971, is a small 
village in Nasik taluka lying 4-82 km. (three miles) west of Nasik, close 
to a beautiful reach of the Godavari. Its agriculture has greatly benefi¬ 
ted due to the Gangapur dam, 12-87 km. (eight miles) north-west of 
Nasik. The village-lands abound in grape and vegetable gardens. Balm, 
wheat and gram are the other principal crops grown. Its historical 
importance lies in the fact that Raghunathrav, better known as Raghoba 
Dada, had removed himself hither in October 1764 when Madhavrav 
insisted upon his right to command the large army that was got 
together to fight Haidar Ali. He remained here till after the siege of 
Dharvar, when the Feshva seeing that war would be successfully 
concluded invited Raghoba to take over the command which he did. 
He joined Madhavrav’s camp at Savnur on 27th January 1765. After 
his return from the next expedition against the Rana of Gohad, Raghu¬ 
nathrav, at the instigation of his wife Anandibai, determined to assert 
his claim to half of the Maratha sovereignty. Negotiations started 
and both Madhavrav and Raghunathrav meeting at Chandor proceeded 
by slow marches towards Anandvalli. The Feshva demanded complete 
surrender and compelled his uncle to climb down his pretensions. 
Raghunathrav had to agree to lead a retired life at Anandvalli under 
the condition that the Feshva look over all his debts and arranged 
a suitable maintenance. But Raghunathrav had agreed under duress. 
He soon started scheming which ended in the battle of Dhodap in 
which Ragunathrav was captured and taken to Poona and confined in 
the Feshvets palace. In 1793, Anandibai, the widow of Raghunathrav, 
was removed from Kopargaon to Anandvalli where she died the next 
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year Her sons Bajirav, afterwards the last Pesfiva, Chimnaji Appa 
and iK'r adopted son Amritrav remained at Anandvalli until in 1795 
on itn. prosirect of hostilities with Nizam AH they were removed to 
the hii -Ibit of Shivncr in Junnar. Incidentally it may be noted that 
Shi>/m r was the birth-place of Shivaji. The village has a primary 
school and a dispensary. 

Anjanm: Anjaneri, a flat-topped mass of hill (4.295 feet=1.309Tl 
metIl^^: in Nasik taluka, is almost detached from its western neighbour 
Triinf: k Iry the chief pass leading into west Igatpuri and falls eastward 
intc tie plain in a short and low chain of bare hills. The general 
direi.'tnm of the hill is north and south, though there are spurs of 
con'it'i table elevation on the other sides. The area covered by the main 
body i f lire hill is about three square miles (7-77 square kilometres) or 
a liltli; more. It is four miles (6-43 kra.) from Trimbak town and about 
fourteen miles (22-53 km.) from Nasik. The high road between these two 
places pa.sses a short distance to the north of the hill. At the foot of 
Anjiin ri, in the north-east, is a village which bears the same name. Its 
popiil itioii in 1971 was 1.909 and there was a primary school teaching 
uplo S [( standard. The hill itself, or the fort as it is called in the neigh- 
boiirlu .nd, is surrounded by a precipitous scarp on three sides, but on 
the scuthern face there is a considerable slope by which cattle and even 
ponies can ascend to all but the highest parts. There are two main 
plalciiiis One, the top of the fort, which is bare of trees and covered 
on!;/ .i'lih. coarse grass and the roots and flowers of the wild 
arrcuAiiMl Curcuma caulina i^ant; the other, from which the chief 
spurs ut out. varies in breadth, and is covered on the north, east and 
west v,ith vegetation. On the west there is a fair growth of bamboo, 
and o'l all the upper slopes the karvi or Strobilanthus grahaminus, 
which is a bush of great use over all the hilly west for thatching, 
gre w;; plentifully. Throughout the woods there is a curious absence of 
birds though of late years efiorts have been made by residents to 
intrcid.ice some of the more common species of partridge and spur-fowl. 
A j-);! I lht:r used to be usually reported in the villages near the eastern 
side 'f the hill, and one or two were shot there during 1860-70 but 
no',^ I here is not enough cover or other attraction on the fort itself 
to eiiiure the presence of large game. The top of the fort, where 
the re is a decrepit small temple or shrine in honour of the presiding 
goi.ld-'-s Anjani Devi, is reached by a path on the north-east and 
an.iiliiir on the south-east. The lower plateau is bounded by a steep 
sciirp which is traversed by two main pathways, one on the north 
anil tit other on the west. Other tracks lead to this part of the hill, 
bui tl sy are seldom used. Along the base of the upper scarp, through 
the Ji'mhhul wood, a path leads completely round the hill, and for 
about a third of the way is under thick shade. This path is cleared 
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every year and a few other tracks are made passable by a small 
subscription collected from the residents. The general way of getting 
up to the first plateau is from the village of Anjaneri. The path 
winds through the village, up a steep and bare slope for about half 
a mile, to a small ledge covered with mango and other trees. Above 
this ledge comes a second bare and grassy slope, surmounted by 
the lower scarp, a black wall of considerable height. This scarp is 
climbed through one of the larger clefts in the basalt invisible from 
below. This cleft is very narrow and almost perpendicular in parts. 
The sides are smooth, and the path, in its present condition, is an 
accumulation of loose stones, large and small. Up this the visitors 
could be carried with perfect safety in a light litter or swung chair. 
Remains near the top of the crevice show that when the fort was 
in its prime the whole of the darvaza or gate, as the cleft is called, 
was paved in broad steps with stone cut out of the adjacent basalt, 
but the constant passage of cattle has left hardly any of these steps 
untouched, and it is their remains that strew the pathway which now 

winds zigzagging from side to side of the cleft. ‘ 

The main attraction of the north-eastern side of the first plateau 
is a charming little pond, surrounded with jambhul trees on three 
sides and affording, owing to the lowness of its bank on the fourth, 
a grand view over the district spread out like a map below. From the 
south side the upper wall, which is here less precipitous than to the 
west, rises almost from the water. The water of the pond has 
a reputation for unwholesomeness, and hence a good well has been 
sunk near the houses. There are, in addition to this pond, two others 
on this plateau, besides a few springs. One of the ponds holds little 
water after the rains, but in the other, there remains enough for the 
few cattle that go to graze above the darvaza. 

The elevation above the sea is about 4,300 feet (1,310-64 metres) 
on the upper scarp plateau, and about 3,700 feet (1,127-76 metres) 
at the pond. This height, the splendid views, the comparatively shaded 
walks, and the accessibility from Nasik. render the hill a resort for 
residents of the district during the months of April and May. The 
mists, from the collection on the hill of vapour-laden clouds that 
precede the monsoon, generally warn the sojourners to take flight by 
the end of the latter month. The conveyance of baggage up and down 
the hill used to form a favourite source of livelihood to the villagers 
of Anjaneri, who also reap the usual perquisites that accompany the 
camps of temporary residents at places of this sort. 

‘About half way up the darvaza on the left side is a, small cave temple 
wilh a well in it. Locally it is called the Monkey’s Cave and it is reached 
hv scrambling up the bare wall of the scarp for about six feet. (Mr. H. 
F. Siicock, C. S.) 
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ITii Iijlh called a fort, the hill does not. like Trirabak, bear signs 
of h;n ing been adapted by artificial means for defence. What is known 
of it- li istiM-y seems to indicate that from the first time it was visited 
for puiposes of state, it was intended only as a health resort. RaghU' 
nathru\ otherwise known as Raghoba Dada, the father of the last 
Pexh‘.',i. was exiled to Anandvalli. a small village on the Godavari, to 
the 'ves' of Nasik. From thence he visited Anjaneri in the hot season 
and bi ilt a sort of summer palace there. The remains of some out- 
buiklinpii below the pond, as well as the names of the two minor 
ponds, ihem that his court accompanied him to his retreat with their 
retinue and the state elephants. One ruin is the Failkhatta or Jail and 
to the vest of the hill is the Hattitalav or Elephants’ Pond, while to 
the cas! is the Brahman Pond. The remains of the palace have been 
incorpoi-ated in part into the steps of the approach and partly into 
the walls ol one of the bungalows. Just before reaching the embank¬ 
ment o' the chief pond, on the north, there is on the right of the 
path ;i iniall ruined square temple, so called, of Dhyan, which is really 
meri;1y the retreat in which Raghunathrav used to meditate as the 
temiL sMiws. From a window in the west wall of this building 
a curio ;is artificial breach in the scarp of the Trimbak fort is visible. 
This i< said by some of the neighbours to have been cut by order 
of Raelioba, who thus saw through the cleft the setting of the sun 
on n dsy supposed to be propitious for such an observation. To the 
back I'tt the largest bungalow, in the scarp, is a small cave temple, 
witliLHii any indication of its object or dedication. Just below it, on 
a moii gentle slope, an amphitheatre has been scooped in steps in 
the side of the hill with a stump of a jambhul in the centre over¬ 
shadowed by living trees of the same sort, and here the missionaries 
of Shnranpur and Malegaon, who regularly visited during the summer, 
heldl 11.5 service of the Church of England in days gone by. The 
sami: niissionary, who tried to re-stock the wood with birds, made an 
attem]}: to introduce fish into the pond, but though the morel he 
put ir as small fry grew later to a very large size, they showed no 
sign:* of multiplying, and the same number, six, was seen basking 
on iHl* surface, year after year. The experiment with the feathered 
trib; iKcanie more successful, and the melancholy monotone of 
the k(>fl is no longer the only sound that breaks the silence of the 
wood. 

I'emple ruins: Below Anjaneri are the remains of large and 
higl lv finished temples, which seem to have been in their present 
ruined stiite for several hundred years. They arc said to date from 
the tii ie of the Gavali or shepherd kings, but they belong to the 
time of the early Yadavas. In the centre piece of the door of all 
of them is a figure of the Jain Tirthankara in either a sitting or 
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a standing posture, canopied by a hooded snake, and surrounded 
by rich foliage and highly finished cornices. One only has a large 
cross-legged image of a Tirthankara. Many other images have 
been thrown down and broken. Among other ruins there arc figures 
of Ganesha and the linga, worshipped to the present day. One 
of the temples with Jain figures has a Sanskrit inscription, dated 
A.D. 1140 (Shaka 1063), recording the grant of the income of some 
shops to the Jain temple by a Vani minister of the Yadav ruler 
Seunadeva. 

Ankai-Tankai: Ankai, generally known as Ankai-Tankai, the 
strongest hill-fort in the district, rises about 274-32 metres (900 feet) 
above the plain and 975-36 metres (3,200 feet) above the sea, and lies 
9-65 km. (six miles) north of Yeola near the Manmad and Ahmadnagiir 
road. The hill-top commands a wide view of Khandesh and the 
Godavari valley. In 1818 the hill was described as nearly square, 
a solid rock rising from another hill with sides gradually falling towards 
the low country. The rock was scarped on its four sides to a perpen¬ 
dicular fall of from 45-72 to 60-96 metres (150 to 200 feet), thus 
presenting on its four quarters inaccessible, smooth, and bluff faces. 
The top, which was about a mile (1-60 km.) round, was flat except 
on the eastern quarter where rose a small conical hill about 45 72 
metres (150 feet) high. The point of this little cone was 274-32 metres 
(900 feet) above the level of the surrounding plain. The ascent to 
Ankai was very diflicult. passing over a steep and craggy way, and 
through seven lines of strong fortifications. The lower gate was well 
built, and, with its curtains and towers, presented an independent 
work by no means contemptible. Passing the lower gate, the farther 
ascent led through a number of difficult and intricate windings, and by 
flights of rock-cut steps with a low and small parapet to the left. 
After the last flight of steps the entrance was protected by a strong 
gateway and works, passing through which the ascent led, by 
a narrow winding stair, to the edge of the rock, which was protected 
by a similar gate and works on its top. About twenty-five men, stand¬ 
ing on the top of this gateway and armed with nothing but stones, 
could keep back any number of assailants. As this was the only way 
to the top. so long as it was held, the garrison could set at defiance 
all efforts at approach. The latter flight of sixty or seventy steps was 
just broad enough to admit a single man at a time ; and a large 
quantity of dry wood was kept on both gates ready if necessary to 
fire the gateways. Oose inside of the last gateway was a curious 
domed building said to be a treasure chamber. On the summit were 
many rock-cut magazines and granaries, some of them from 6 to 
15-24 metres (twenty to fifty feet) deep, approached by narrow and 
winding flights of steps with cisterns of pure water at the different 
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turnings mid chambers. On the surface of the rock were two largo 
reservoii f, and at the western end were the remains of a large palace. 
Tankiii which is about a mile north-east of Ankai was also fortified 
On the :asl side there are still the remains of a well-built guard¬ 
house, c( nunanding the approach from the plain which is here tolera¬ 
bly easy and was apparently the road by which supplies were brought 
for tfiL* ,'Jikai garrison. Tankai seems to have been used as a store¬ 
house fo- the main fort 

In I Dili yVnkai-Tankai fort, with Alka-Palka, was captured by Shah 
Jahan V general Khan Khanan. In 1665 Thevenot mentions Ankai as 
a stage hetvs'cen Surat and Aurangabad. 

During the last Maratha war Lieutenant-Colonel McDowell's 
detacl rni. It came to Ankai on the 5th of April 1818. On the previous 
day n(;g liations had been opened with the commandant whose master, 
a chief in the neighbourhood, had sent orders for surrender. On arriv¬ 
ing b;ioii; the fort, as he found matters not fully settled, Lieutenant- 
Color;! McI>owell ordered a pair of six-pounders to the gate of the 
village t r pcita at the foot of the hill. This was instantly opened 
and ii ,'iiirrcncler effected, and a party from the detachment climbed 
the lefty Ijattlements of Ankai. and without striking a blow hoisted 
the Briiirh flag on the summit. The whole of the guns on the top 
had l iccn loaded and the matches lighted ; nor was it without the 
greatest .liEliculty and a handsome gratuity that the commandant pre¬ 
vailed o[i the garrison to retire without giving the British camp 
a volley. 'Fne garrison amounted to about 300 men with about forty 
guns. (’'insidering the works and the amount of stores it was fortunate 
for th; Hrltish that all were secured without bloodshed. The surrender 
of Al l.a was of great importance to the English, as, if it had held 
out, c vei icir a short time of the numerous other forts would probably 
have belli encouraged to offer resistance. Within the fort were found 
forty p i ces of ordnance with a large store of ammunition. There 
were alnvit Rs. 12,000 in cash and Rs. 20,000 more were raised 
from pride sales. A party of forty native infantry under a European 
oflSceir -A as left in the fort. Of the four Ankai. Tankai. Alka and 
Palka a I but Ankai were dismantled. 

The L fiond-Manmad section of the Central Railway has a station 
at Alika . \ siding about 4-82 km. (three miles) long runs from the 
station e: a ijuany from which stone was obtained for the bridges 
and bui iiirig.s on the Manmad end of the railway. The quarry is 
still v/oreed..* 

Auiidi h Pattah; Aundah, on the south-west boundary of Sinnar 
taJukii, i MJt 16 kra. (ten miles) south of Devlali, the nearest railway 

*Tlic iceinirit of the three Brahmaiiical caves is given in the Genera] 
Vi'kinie on Places. 
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Station, is a natural stronghold ending in a sharp cone with no traces 
of any built fort. The rock-cut steps that formerly led up this cone 
have since long been destroyed, and the summit to-day remains almost 
inaccessible. On the opposite hill some hne six-sided basalt pillars 
stand out from the hill side. A curious trap dyke also stretches in 
a scries of low mounds for some kilometres from the foot of Aundah 
towards Kavnai. About 3-21 km. (two miles) south of Aundah. stands 
Pattah, a larger bluff lying within the Ahmadnagar boundaries. It has 
a flat top, rising in one place to a low peak, below which there is 
a large chamber cut in rock serving as an ideal camping place in 
the hot weather. The two strong-holds with the joining ridge form 
a regular arc facing northwards. The arc includes the valuable fotests 
of Bhandardara about 16 km. (ten miles) south-east of Belgaon 
Kurhe. 

Both of these forts are said to have been built during the latter 
half of the fourteenth century, when the Bahamani dynasty (1347-1490) 
established its power over the Deccan. The two forts passed into 
the possession of the Ahmadnagar kings (1490-1636) on the disinte¬ 
gration of the Bahamani territories towards the close of the fifteenth 
century. In 1627 they fell into the hands of the Delhi Emperors and 
in 1671, during Aurangzeb’s reign, Moropant Pingle took them for 
Shivaji. Next year Mahabat Khan rc-capturcd the forts, only to lose 
them in 1675 when Diler Khan, the Moghal general, was defeated 
by Moropiint. From thence onwards till the British conquest in 1818. 
the Marathas never lost their grip on these strong-holds. Both Shivaji 
and the Peshvas used to maintain an irregular force of militia for 
their defence. 

Bahnla Fort iBahula Fort, with a height of 965 metres (3,165 feet) and 
about ten mile-s (16 km.) south-west of Nasik, was described by Captain 
Briggs in 1818 as difficult of access, with only one road up the scarp of 
the rock by steep steps. These steps went to within twelve or fourteen 
feet (3-65 or 4-26 metres) perpendicular height of the gate, and these 
twelve feet (3-65 metres) were climbed by a ladder which was drawn 
up at pleasure into the fort. This contrivance rendered the gate 
almost as inaccessible as the rest of the hill. Captain Briggs consi¬ 
dered it the simplest and strongest mode of protecting the entrance 
to the gates of such hill-forts. A frail wall ran round part oi the 
fort. The top of the fort was very small and had a ruined arched 
building like a bomb-proof. There was plenty of water, and, at the 
foot of the scarp outside the fort, was a fine excavation in the rock 
which served as a granary. Presently the fort is in possession of the 
Indian Army where firing practices are conducted. 

Bangaon Bk.: Bangaon Bk., with 881 inhabitants in 1971, is 
a village in Nandgaon taluka lying eight kilometres (five miles) south 
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of Nandi'ii Mi. It has an antique Hemadpanti temple of Baneshvar, 
still in a condition. There is a primary school. 

Bhagor: Bhagur, on the banks of the Darna. is a municipal town 
in Nasii laluka with 9,536 inhabitants in 1971. It is the birth place 
of late Vir Savarkar, a notable freedom-fighter and a great revolu¬ 
tionary. Tna municipality here was established in 1925 and has an 
area of 31 square kilometres (twelve square miles) under its jurisdiction. 
A comiriiiiee of twelve councillors headed by a president manages the 
administrative affairs. During 1964-65 the municipal income derived 
from various sources including grants but excluding extra-ordinary 
and debt Ik ads totalled Rs. 1,16,815. Expenditure incurred on various 
heads slotnl at Rs. 89,199 during the same year, the major heads 
of expenditure being public health and administration. An ayurvedic 
dispensan/, a maternity home and a library are conducted by the 
municipality. The town does not have any special drainage system. 
Dama river is the source of water. Primary education is enforced by 
the Zilhi Paris had, the municipality paying 5 per cent of the annual 
letting \'aluii, A high .school is run by the Nasik Education Society. 
Bhagur has a Devi temple and another of Lakshmi-Narayan. Tuesday 
is the weekly bazar day. 

Bhaskargud Fort: Bhaskargad Fort, about 12-87 km. (eight miles) 
south of i)*atpuri, is described by Captain Briggs, who visited it in 
1818, as easy of access, but with a long ascent to the foot of the 
scarp. I'hc path to the fort lies through thick bamboo brushwood 
which hide;; all view of the fort to within 183 metres (200 yards). The 
path then continues nearly across the whole side of the hill by 
a narrov/ ii -ick under the scarp of the rock which is too over-hanging 
for stories hurled from the top to reach the track. But from here 
the ascent is by good broad steps cut out of deep road in the rock 
and render .’;d easy by its winding route. At the top is a good strong 
gate. Tiici'i; never were on the fort-top bombproofs for ammunition 
or provisions and these were always kept in thatched houses. The 

water-siipj))/ on the fort is ample and good. 

Bhojapui ; Bhojapur, largely an agricultural village in Sitmar 
taluka w'itli 2,026 persons as per the 1971 Census, lies about 16 km. 
(ten miles) south of Sinnar. It is composed of two hamlets. Sonevadi 
and Kiis;iiv,idi. situated at some distance from each other. The 
village has a temple of Khandoba cut in the rock in the hill-fort in 
whose honour a fair is held on Chaitra Shuddha Paurnima. About 
2,000 pjrs.ins assemble on the occasion. In olden days there was 
a consuicii bk manufacture of glass bangles but later the trade declined 
due to ihe growing use of imported goods and ultimately disappeared 
altogether with the installation of large factories in glass products. 
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and the increase in the cost of local goods consequent on the stoppage 
of free fuel from forest lands. 

Cbambhar Leni: Chambhar Leni or the Chambhar Caves are cut 
in a hill 600 feet (182-88 metres) above the plain about five miles 
(8 km.) north of Nasik near the village of Mhasrul. The caves are 
Jain caves. In 1870 the Jain community of Nasik. comprising some 
wealthy Marvadi and Gujarati bankers and cloth-dealers, built a well 
near the caves at a cost of Rs. 750 ; a flight of steps at a cost of 
Rs. 800 ; a cistern at the foot of the hill at a cost of Rs. 2(X); and 
a large rest-house in Mhasrul village at the foot of the hill. In 1942 
was built a temple in honour of Parshvanath at the foot of the hill 
adorned by the caves. 

The caves are about 450 feel {137-16 metres) from the base of the hill 
and face south-west. The upper part of the ascent is by a stair of 
roughly dressed stone, containing 173 steps of varying heights and with 
side parapets. At the 163rd step a path leads to two rock-cut cisterns 
on the right, one with a broken top and the other with two square 
openings. Above the built stair sixteen steps cut in the scarp lead to 
the cave terrace. Beginning from the left or west there is, in a slight 
recess, a cistern with two openings broken into one. Next is a cave with 
a veranda with four columns, of which the left column and pilaster are 
square and unfinished and the others are eight-sided. On the rock over 
the cave is built a lotus-bud cupola like those on structural temples. 
In the left end of the veranda is a covered cell; in the back, at the 
left side, a door has been begun but not cut through the wall ; next to 
it is a plain rectangular window. The central doorway which is plain 
with a raised sill, has at the sides a pair of saints or Tirthankaras doing 
duty as door-keepers. Gautama, on the left, is five feet two inches 
(T574 metres) high and is attended by two female, figures about 3^ feet 
(1-066 metres) high. Over the door is a Jiiia seated cross-legged, about 
fourteen inches (0-355 metre) high, on a throne with three lions in front 
with a male fly-whisk bearer twenty-one inches (0-533 metre) high on 
each side. To the left of this is a fat figure seated on a kneeling 
elephant; and to the right is the goddess Ambika seated on some 
crouching animal, and holding a child on her knee. Parshvanath stands 
on the right of the door with a five-hooded snake canopying his head. 
On his right a female attendant, about three inches (0-076 metre) high, 
has a single cobra hood over her head ; and to her right a man kneels 
on one knee. To the right of this is another window, and then a side 
door leading into a rough part of the cave which is walled from the rest. 
In the right end of the veranda is an unfinished cell with a bench, and 
over the door is a sculpture like that over the central door but somewhat 
larger. As the sculpture is in coarse spongy rock, it is rough, and seems 
to have been freshened at a comparatively late date. The interior is 
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roughly hewn nnd not properly squared. At the left end is a group of 
figures in ; slight recess. The group includes a cross-legged Tirthankara, 
ten inches (()'254 metre) high, on a thrcmc which has the bull or sign- 
mark ol f^.dinatha. in the centre. To the left of the throne is a squatting 
figure and then two five-inch (0127 metre) standing male figures. The 
lower p; Fl ;if the other side is unfinished. Outside each of the Jiiia’s arms 
is another live-inch (0-127 metre) Jim similarly seated, and, over each 
of the inr;;: heads, is a painted canopy with a male figure three and 
a half iruhiis (0 089 metre) high to the central canopy and a similar figure 
on each ol the side ones. Round this group arc twenty-one shallow 
recesses ai inch and a half square, each containing a seated Jina. Of 
these fi\'; ue down each side, ihree on each side slope up towards one 
in the ci-iiire. one is under each of the lowest in the slopes, and one is 
over each ihoulder of the larger figure. These, with the three main 
figures, cmiplete the twenty-four Tirthankuras or Jinas. A bench goes 
round three sides of the cave. On the back wall, above the bench, in 
the centi e, i; a three-feet (0 914 metre) Par.shvanath seated on a throne 
with three linns below, his head canopied by a seven-hooded snake. 
Above i- i small seated figure, and, on each side, is a standing figure 
two feet iii te inches (0-838 metre) high with high cap and fly-whisk. 
On each s ile of these fly-whisk bearers is a large seated figure with 
high omimuintal cap, necklace, and ear-rings. The left figure is a man 
on a kne:lii.g elephant with foliage below ; the right figure is Ambika. 
on a croiKiiing lion or tiger, and at her knee is a reclining female 
figure. Besmd each of these is a seated male, three feet five inches 
(1041 n .■i -iisl high, like to the central figure and with similar fly- 
whisk bean-. 5. but also with a triple umbrella held over a seven-hooded 
snake by 1 eavcnly choristers or vidyadharas. The right group has 
Gautama si inding under foliage and with no other canopy. To the 
extreme i i;rl:t if; part of a standing male and other unfinished figures. 

About It'll yards (914 metres) to the right is a recess as if the beginning 
of a cave and seven yards (6-40 metres) farther is the third excavation, 
with an c pci veranda. On the left wall is a figure two feel (0-609 metre) 
high, seated an an animal, with a canopy above and pilasters down each 
side of the cc nipiartment. On the right wall, in a similar recess, is Ambika 
on her ti.;er. with a child on her left knee, and a standing figure one 
foot (0-304 -'icire) high below her right knee and behind the tiger ; 
figures ah a s -and by the pilasters and appear in the canopy overhead. In 
the back of he veranda is an ornamental central doorway with raised 
sill havinj:; lv,o griffins; or lions’ heads in front; an ornamental pilaster 
is on each side, and over the lintel is a cornice with small standing 
males ove r e j.ch pilaster and the centre of the door. To the left of the 
door is the cobra-hooded Parshvanatha, with two smaller attendants, 
and down eacli side of the panel is an ornamental pilaster on which 
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small standing figures arc carved. On the right side of the door is 
a much-defaced Gautama ; with decayed seated attendants below on 
each side, and .several small figures on the side pilasters. The hall is 
eight or nine square feet (0-743 or 0-836 square metre). On the left wall 
is a group, containing two ten-inch (0-254 metre) Jinas, seated on a cushion 
with two lions below each. To the right and left are Ambika and Indra 
with attendants. To the left of each Jina. is a standing male. The canopies 
and twenty-one very small seated Jhias are nearly the same as before. By 
the sides of the central figures are three males in a row, with triple umbrel¬ 
las over their heads, very rudely cut. The back wall has a built bench in 
front and three standing male figures, the central figure three feet five 
inches (1-041 metres), and the side figures three feet three inches (0-990 
metre) high, with four ornamental pilasters between and at the sides 
of the compartments they occupy. At the base of each pilaster is 
a standing Jina. Overhead is scroll work and figures. The base of each 
pilaster contains u small standing male with his arms by his sides, and 
in the capital is a very small squatting Jina. Beyond the outer pilasters 
arc other standing figures fifteen inches (0-381 metre) liigh. To the 
left of this group is another squatting figure fourteen inches (0-355 metre) 
high with clasped hands and a large back knot of hair. On each side of 
each of the three large male figures in the lower corners are very small 
kneeling female figures with large back knots of hair. On the right wall 
are two small seated Jina.'i and to the right is a twelve-inch (0-394 metre) 
Ambika, seated on her bearers, with a child on her left knee, and the 
stem of u mango-tree behind and above her head. Some mangoes hang 
on each .side and there is a small sealed male above. 

About ten feet (3 04 metres) to the right is the fourth cave, a recess 
fifteen feel (4-57 metres) wide and seven feet (2-13 metres) deep. In 
the centre is the upper part of an unfinished figure of a seated Parshva- 
uatha seven feet (2-13 metres) from the top of the head to the waist, and 
with a man and hooded snake canopying the head. To the right the rock 
i.s undercut and on the level top of the projecting part three half lotuses 
are carved. The middle lotus is four feet and six inches (1-37 metres) 
in diameter and side ones half the size and five feet (1-52 metres) from 
ccnlre to centre. A square socket for a flag staff is sunk in the centre 
of each lotus and raised foot-prints are sculptured on the flat centre of 
the middle lotus. A recess has been begun close to the right of the 
lotuses and over the top of the stair. The carving is poor. 

Chandor: Chandor. more properly Cliandavad, situated in 20°20' 
north latitude and 74 “16' east longitude, lies at the foot of a range of 
hills known by the same name, from 182-88 to 304-80 metres (600 to 
1,000 feet) above the plain and 1,219-20 to 1,371-60 metres (4.000 to 
4,500 feet) above sea-level. In this range are situated some of the most 
prominent forts of Nasik district. The town is traversed by the Bombay- 
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Agra r. i ll in us stretch, and is 64-37 km. (40 miles) north-east of Nasik 
and 2;'. 5 ' kni (14 miles) north of Lasalgaon railway station. Good 
roads i‘oniiet;t it with both the towns. 

Occiipi ing a sloping ground, the town was once surrounded by a mud- 
wall whoMj remains can still be seen. The habitations are inter-spersed 
with gardens and fine trees, and look picturesque from the neigh¬ 
bouring lieighis. In 1800 Malharrav Holkar moved the mint from 
the foi l .1 the town as a result of a quarrel between the fort comman¬ 
dant jiiul the mint authorities. Remains of a quadrangular building 
(40'x.it>') occupied by the mint, can still be seen in the fort. 

Chaiid u, being the headquarters of a taluka. has the offices of 
Mamltitdiir and the block development officer. There are also the 
offices of the forest ranger and the sub-divisional soil conservator. 
The tewr has post and telegraph facilities, a police station, three 
primar;. schools, one high school and a library receiving an annual 
grant of Hs, 500 from Government. Zilla Parishad maintains a dispen¬ 
sary w tl an attached maternity ward as also a veterinary dispensary. 
There s . sub-market-yard of the Lasalgaon market committee where 
large tiu; iitities of onion and I'ur are handled during the busy season. 
A weekfv market is held on Mondays. The village panchayat has laid 
out a h/chcha drainage system for the town. 

Ohji ts : South-west of the town immediately outside of the 
gatewa;. i' a rather fine Heniadpaiiti temple and well. Three quarters 
of a 111 lie tvu'tli-east of the town is a temple of Renukadevi, cut in the 
rocky iiiJi ot the Rahud pass, about 1(X) feet (30-48 metres) above the 
town, i i:lus of built steps lead to the portico. The image is rock-cut 
and ah'Hi 1 live feet (1-52 metres) high. West of the Chandor fort, and 
east of ihi town, is a rock-cut temple in the form of a deep apse thirty 
feet (914 in-Mies) wide by twenty-one feet (6-40 metres) deep. It has Jain 
sculplufc'. .imt is now dedicated to Kalika Devi. The town has also 
an antique mosque known as the Badshalii or emperor’s mosque which 
has a Pci-M!in inscription. On the full-moon of Pausha (January-February) 
a fair, ;iti -ndeil by about 2,000 people, used to be held in honour of 
Khandi bn It has been discontinued since long. 

Fort. Standing on the flat top of a naturally strong hill immediately 
above tne town, Chandor fort (3.994 feet = 1,217-37 metres) was acces¬ 
sible ff' iiii only one point which was fortified by a strong gateway. Since 
the bla'iing of this route by the Britishers, the fort has been rendered 
almost in;u:cessiblc. Its importance lay in the fact that it commanded 
the Chaml it pass, an important opening between Khandesh and Nasik. 

Its position on the high road from Berar to Nasik and the 
coast nuiM have made Chandor a place of trade from very early times. 
.About .A. 801 Dridhaprahara, the lounder of the Chandor Yadava 

dynasty (801-1073). is spoken of as restoring the glory of Chandor 
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(Chandradityapura). In 1635 the Moghal army took Chandor fort along 
with Anjarai (Indrai), Manjna and Kanjna ; but Chandor must after¬ 
wards have passed to the Marathas as in 1665 it was again taken by 
Aurangzeb. Between 1754 and 1756 Malharrav Holkar induced crafts¬ 
men to settle in it by gifts of land. The new suburb was called Somvar 
Peth and Chandor came to have a name for its brass-work. In 1804 it 
surrendered to the British Commander, Colonel Wallace, but was 
restored to Holkar until its final surrender to Sir Thomas Hislop in 
1818. In the Maratha War of 1818, on the 10th of April, after the 
surrender of Ankai Tankai, Lieutenant-Colonel McDowell’s detach¬ 
ment encamped at Chandor. In 1820 Sir John Malcolm described 
Chandor as a town of considerable size, commanding one of the passes 
into Khandesh. In 1827 Chandor had 920 houses, twenty shops and 
several wells. The opening of the railway in 1861 affected the fortunes 
of the town for some time as the bulk of the traCQc was diverted. How¬ 
ever, with the rising industrial and commercial progress, prosperity has 
returned to the town. 

Chaoler Fort; Chauler fort. 1,138 tjietres (3,733 feet) in height, lying 
14-48 km. (nine miles) south-west of Satana, was described in 1826 as 
a high hill-fort, difficult of access. It is surrounded by strong hilly and 
woody country. Of the four well-defended gates, two to the lower and 
two to the upper fort, only one remains in a fairly good condition. Both 
the forts are well-supplied with water. The interior buildings as also the 
defences of the fort are lying in ruins. Within 150 yards (137-16 metres) 
of the first entrance is a winding stair cut through the solid rock for 
about eighty to ninety yards (73-15 to 82-29 metres). It is completely 
commanded by the lower works. Though naturally strong, few of its 
defences are remaining. 

Qiikhalohol: Chikhalohol. with 3,891 inhabitants in 1971, lies in 
a valley about 3-21 km. (two miles) to the right of the Bombay-Agra 
road and 16 km. (ten miles) north-east of Malegaon, the taluka head¬ 
quarters. It has a travellers’ bungalow, a post oflSce and a middle school. 
About half a kilometre to the south is a large pond mostly utilized 
for bathing and washing the cattle. The old Hemadpanti temple of 
Mahadeva referred to in the old Nosik Gazetteer no more exists. 
A weekly bazar is held on Tuesdays. 

Devalane: Devalane, with 1,081 inhabitants in 1971, is a small 
agricultural village in Baglan taluka lying about 16 km. (ten miles) 
north-east of Satana. At a little distance from the village is a well- 
carved Hemadpanti temple of Mahadeva, cast in the shape of a regular 
barav. The temple consists of a porch, a domed hall measuring about 
9-14x9-14 metres (30'x30') and a sanctuary containing a lingo. 
The jambs and lintel of the sanctuary entrance are richly decorated and 
in each corner the temple has pillars, each of a height of about 2-42 
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metre; (;;ight feet). Two extensions to the inandap, on the left and 
right, hold idols of Parvati and a deity past recognition respectively. 
A fai*. iitiended by a thousand villagers, is held annually on Maha- 
shivwrn day. There is a primary school and a seva sahakari society. 
Two wells meet the water requirements of the villagers. The village 
lands are under well-irrigation. 

Devlali: Devlali, with 30,618 inhabitants in 1971. is a railway 
station imi ihe Bombay-Nagpur section of the Central Railway and 
is an c'; ;ellent health resort affording all modern amenities to the 
holiday -):'lers. During the hot season it is crowded by holiday-goers 
for wlioni holiday camps are provided. The situation is healthy, the 
water good, and the view of the distant ranges remarkably fine. Devlali 
is all I he more important because of its being a permanent military 
station where a big artillery training centre has been set up. There arc 
three primary schools and three high schools. It has a 55-bedded 
hospiu l with separate maternity ward and a separate ward for infec¬ 
tious clisiMsei. The town has tap water supply. It has a cantonment 
board wli ch looks after the administrative affairs. The land around 
produces excellent vegetables. 

Dhodambe: Dhodambe. with 2.998 inhabitants in 1971, is 
a small vi liige in Chandor taluka. lying 19-21 km. (twelve miles) west 
of Chand:ir and containing a curious old temple of Vateshvara 
Mahadeva with carved figures. It is entirely stone-built with three 
small 1,011 images in the front and a lini’a in the mandap. The 
sanctuaiy dsci contains another linpa symbol with an image of hooded 
cobra coiled round it. Adjacent to this temple there is a small shrine 
in honoui of Vishnu surmounted by a fine little dome or shikhar. 
On Mai'i;ii.ihirsha Shuddha Paurnima a fair, attended by over 5,000 
persons, is held at the temple. It lasts for two days. The village has 
a primaiy and a secondary school. A library is conducted by the gram- 
patichayat I'hc Zilla Parishad conducts a civil and a veterinary 
dispensaric', Wells are the only source of water-supply. 

Dhodap Fort; Dhodap l-ort 1,445 metres (4,741 feet) high, about 
24 km. (liliecn miles) north west of Chandor. is the highest and most 
promineiii hill in the Ajanta or Chandor range. It stands out from the 
rest, disiin^ uished by its deeply-cleft level top and lofty tower-like 
peak at Ihe eastern corner. It has also this peculiarity that its shape is 
the same whether viewed from the north or the south .side, and it forms 
a conspicU'Mis feature in the distant landscape both from Nasik and 
Sinnar or the one side, and from Kalvan and Satana on the other. It is 
approached by two paths, one from the south leading straight from 
the Charilri to the Machi, a little village below the defensible works of 
the fort. ihe other from Otur. a large village on the north or 
Kalvan .side, at the loot of one of the lower spurs of the system 
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which culminates in Dhodap peak. The latter is the easier, but has 
the disadvantage of being considerably the longer. Leaving Otur to the 
west, the path winds up along gentle grassy slope covered with cactus 
and sparse brushwood. After a short distance the first scarp is reached, 
at the edge of which there is a considerable number of the commoner 
trees, jambhul (Eugenia janiboland), xadada (Terminalia arjuna) and 
wild mango (Mangifera indica). To the right of the path, at a distance 
of about half a mile, there are the ruins of a small collection of mud- 
built houses which were deserted after a bad out-break of cholera some 
years ago. To the west of this hamlet, and a little nearer the second 
scarp, is a forest in which a well-known cattle-slaying tigress and 
several panthers were shot in days gone by. Continuing the path along 
the north slope of the hill, the bed of a small torrent is reached, across 
which there seems once to have been thrown a rough outwork, the 
first trace of fortifications. At the top of the scarp, which is ill- 
defined towards the north and north-cast, is a large level space of 
rocky ground covered with a thin coating of soil, the result of the 
disintegration of the trap above. Here a few patches of nagli are 
cultivated, and a pool or two to which the cattle of the Machi hamlet 
resort when grazing on this side of the hill. Following the path south¬ 
wards for about half a mile, the outer gate of the lower fortified 
portion is reached. Inside the wall is a fine pipal tree and one or two 
small wells, containing remarkably offensive water. From this point 
the upper scarp presents the appearance of a smooth wall of basalt, the 
south-eastern corner alone being somewhat jagged and broken. The path 
follows the line of the hill southwards under some very fair mango 
trees, with an undergrowth of corinda, and after about three quarters of 
a mile or rather more, the second gate of the outer line of defence is 
reached, of more solid construction than the first. Within this is the little 
village which is all that remains of the colony that sprang up round the 
fort when the latter was in its glory as a military depot. The road from 
the south meets the other just outside the gate, leaving to the east a few 
Bhil huts built on level pasture ground similar to that to the north. 
The village consists of a few houses of Ladsakka Vanis and Shimpis, 
who do a little business in loans and grain or cloth. The remainder of 
the population is chiefly of Pardeshi or Bengal origin, with a Brahman 
or two and a goldsmith. These Pardeshis are chiefly Ahirs, or Rajputs, 
though at Dhodap itself there are few of the last-named class. Just 
below Dhodap there is a small village. The Ahirs hold usually a fair 
amount of land, but do not, round Dhodap at least, show any signs 
of very careful husbandry. The Rajputs live on a little land. Most of 
the Pardeshis at Dhodap came originally from near Lucknow in order 
to obtain service as sentinels, store-keepers, and even soldiers in the fort 
establishment. Some of those who have not taken to agriculture, and 
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who lo: Ic upon the profession of arms as the only one for which they 
are suiud, are to be found attached to the households of money-lenders 
as guari s or duns, and have also found employment in the forest guard 
establishment. A few large chatnpa and banyan trees and a good deal of 
cactus seem to be the chief vegetable productions on the ledge which 
the \illi ge occupies. 

Afice)!.: To ascend to the fort, the entrance to which is imperceptible 
from tli :i village, a path is followed which zigzags up a steep slope to 
a ba re wall of black rock cut into steps in two places. These being 
surmounteri, a double gate is reached in a series of bastions and walls 
called the khandari or outworks. The actual fort is still at a considerable 
heigl'il alDOYC, and the way re-commences its tortuous course up a second 
slope, vi.ried with projecting slabs of bare rock. At last the real entrance 
to the lott is attained. This is a completely hidden passage cut in the 
livin'; r ick with two towers in it. and concealed by an outer wall of 
solid rni:k and, in its upper portion, by passing through a tunnel. Two 
inscript ':)ns in Persian characters are cut on the rock near the doorway. 
One hiv been defaced by weather, and the letters are very indistinct. 
The other is much clearer, and in addition to the Musalman creed 
records the name of the builder of the fort. On emerging from the 
passage, the first sight that presents itself is the peak, still towering 
perpent icularly at a height of three to four hundred feet (91-44 to 
141-‘)2 metres) above the gateway. To the right of the gateway facing 
east i> (he sadar, or masonry apartment for the captain or killedur from 
the io|i of which a fine view of the Chandor range is obtained. Behind 
this is I jjool of filthy water in a small quarry. To the south is a bastion 
on u'liicb was mounted a ten-pound gun, now lying on the ground, with 
its rnt./zle pointing over the plain it once commanded. Behind it is 
a hiigh flag-,staff. It belongs to the temple of Devi on a higher part of 
the foi l tK fair is held in Navratra. Between the court and the foot of 
the perk lies a grassy slope after crossing which are found remains 
of i:hii;nbers formerly used by the residents of the fort for various 
purj-ioscs 't'hese are cut in the living rock of the highest part of the 
hills f irst is the powder magazine, a spacious chamber every crack 
in which has been carefully built up, leaving only a single entrance. 
At the: side this is the small cave from which the powder guardian 
had to keep watch. Beyond, to the west, are the provision chambers, 
including a huge one for grain and a smaller one at the sides with 
two r utk-hewn sarcophagi, one of which cbntained clarified butter, 
and lilt: other molasses. Between these and the next cave, that of Devi, 
are ;i few small recesses, walled in with rough stone work, appar¬ 
ent!, modem, which now .serve as rest-houses for mendicants and 
pilgriiiis. Immediately to the west of the Devi’s cave is a rock-cut 
reservoir said to be unfathomable, containing excellent water, probably 
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filtering through cracks in the rock from above, as there is no appear¬ 
ance of any spring. It is a peculiarity of this south face of the rocky peak 
that the base of the scarp inclines outwards a little from the point where 
it springs from the grassy slope, a formation which has been taken 
advantage of in building up these chambers. On the north side of the 
peak the strip of grass-covered and slippery ground between the base 
and the vertical scarp is much narrower than on the south, and the 
cave chambers on the former side appear to have been for the gunners 
and soldiers. The path can be followed right round to the court again, 
and up the peak itself, though the climb is somewhat dangerous except 
to hard and naked feet. The summit which consists of a huge mass of 
rock nearly precipitous for half its height and then conical, rises about 
400 feet (121-92 metres) above the level plateau on which the main 
portion of the fort was situated, and is all but inaccessible. At the very 
summit of the peak is a Musalman shrine said to have been miraculously 
built in connection with a tomb below, known by the name of Bel-pir, 
and adventurous Muhammedans make occasional excursions to visit 
it. Leaving the peak, the western side is perhaps the most extra¬ 
ordinary feature of the fort. A wall of basalt, thinly covered with soil 
and coarse grass, juts for some 300 to 400 yards (274-32 to 365-76 
metres) from the base of the peak. Its top is fairly level, and its sides, 
some 200 to 300 feet (60-96 to 91-44 metres) high, appear to be sheer 
precipices presenting scarcely a crack or inequality. Ihe wall is in 
no place more than perhaps thirty feet (9-14 metres) wide and is inacces¬ 
sible from every side except the fort. As the western abutment was less 
steep than the rest of the wall, it was apparently thought advisable to 
cut off communication from that quarter by making a breach in the wall 
about 100 feet (30-48 metres) deep and some ninety feet (27-43 metres) 
wide, from the sides of which the extreme thinness of the basaltic slab 
can be well seen. Perhaps, on the other hand, the indenture was no more 
than a freak of some of the Padshahas who resorted to the fort, who, 
finding so peculiar a natural feature, considered it a profitable task 
to show the pov/er of man over it in this very unmistakable manner. 
This view is in some degree supported by the fact that at the very 
brink of the gap on the fort or eastern side, there is a small rectangular 
mosque, a building intended for worship, over the door of which is 
a stone carved with an Arabic text from the Qoran. To the left hand corner 
of the door, there is, curiously enough, a smaller stone with an inscrip¬ 
tion in what seem to be Devanagari characters. Wherever the precipice 
below the peak is a little less perpendicular than usual, or presents 
irregularities which might be taken advantage of by an escalading force, 
there are built walls with loopholes and bastions, which extend along 
a considerable portion of the east, north-east, and north sides of the fort. 
The height of the peak is 4.741 feet (1.445 metres) above the sea-level. 
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\vliil<! ihr tiivss and main portions of tlic fori arc 4,317 feet (1.315'82 
metres) liigli. There is a trigonometrical base-mark just at the starting 
point ol the basaltic wall, from which observations were taken a few 
years asjo connecting this hill with the fort of Ankai-Tankai to the 
south-e; St, Ramscj and Anjaneri to the south and south-west, and the 
huge ruiss of Salher (5.263 feet) to the north. 

H'.'tio’y. Dhodap may be Dhorapavanki mentioned as one of the 
forts ir the possession of Burhan Nizam Shah (death 1553). The 
earliest known mention of Dhodap is the somewhat doubtful notice 
of a 1( rt named Dharab which surrendered to the Moghal general 
Allah-v irdi Khan in 1635. From the Musalmans it passed to the Peshva 
who made it the chief of the Nasik forts. In 1778, Raghunathrav, ever 
amb li ms to wrest the Peshvaship for himself, made preparations to 
marth xgainst the Peshva with the connivance of the British and the 
Nizam and active help of Holkar, Damaji Gaikvad and Janoji Bhosle 
and cat aped in the vicinity of Dhodap. In order to forestall the junction 
of Bhc tile's troops with that of Raghunathrav’s, Madhavrav swiftly 
man:h?:l to Dhodap, hearing which Raghunathrav took shelter in the 
fort K: was besieged, captured and brought to Poona to be confined in 
the Peshva's palace. Under the Peshvas two subhedars, Appaji Hari and 
Bajiriiv Appaji are said to have once held the fort with 1,600 men. 
At that time Ajabsing and Sujkum. two Kshatriyas in Holkar’s employ, 
attacked and took it, and plundered and burnt the village, which never 
afterwards recovered its prosperity. It seems to have passed back to 
the Peshva as it was the Peshva’s officers who, in 1818, ceded the fort 
willtoti; a struggle. In 1818, immediately after its cession. Dhodap was 
visited by Captain Briggs. He described it as a large hill of the same 
basaitic nature as others in the Chandor range, with very strong artificial 
fort lie i tions. The town, which was tolerably large, stood some hundred 
feel (.'i()-48 metres) up the hill and the bottom of the perpendicular rock 
where ihere was much tableland. A road into Khandesh ran under the 
tow n jrul i'ort wall. There was a very strong gate to the town, and a gate 
to I he pass on each side leading up from Khandesh and Gangathadi. 
Be.'-ill?; tho.se in the fort, there were several guns in the town and on 
other parts of the tableland, pointing to the plain below. The roads to the 
town and over the pass were rough and steep on both sides, but not 
difliciii'i to horses. The only way to the fort was through the town. The 
fon li id many rock-cut storehouses and a large water-supply. There 
we e ihirty-seven militiamen or sibandis in the fort, and of military 
store- 1,590 matchlock balls, two pieces of lead, and a large quantity 
of i!un powder. 

Dindori: Dindori. the headquarters of the taluka of the same 
name, with a population of 5.520 in 1971, lies about 24 km. (fifteen 
miles) north of Nasik, the district headquarters. It is situated on the 
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Dhaman rivulet which serves as an additional source of drinking 
water besides wells. Somewhere between Vani and Dindori was fought 
one of the bloodiest battles, known as Vani-Dindori battle, in October 
1670 between the Moghals and the Marathas. While Shivaji was 
returning laden with a booty of 66 lakhs after the second sack of 
Surat he was attacked by Daud Khan, the Moghal general. Shivaji 
managed to send the booty through a secret pass and in the sangui¬ 
nary conflict that ensued three thousand Moghals were killed, four 
thousand of their horses captured, besides a number of officers and 
men who were allowed to go later. On the Maratha side the losses 
were light. The battle is important, for it rendered the mighty Moghal 
power impotent for over a month and ended in the transfer of his 
services by Siddi Hilal. the Moghal governor of Dindori. to Shivaji. 
On Chaitra Shuddha 12, a Rathayatra is held in honour of the temple 
of Rama. Along the Nasik-Kalvan road are situated, besides the 
revenue offices, those of the forest ranger and the police. Nearby is 
the panchayat samiti office with quarters for the staff. The village is 
served by a post and telegraph office, a veterinary dispensary and 
a civil hospital with an attached maternity ward. While the number of 
outdoor patients treated was 5,405 in 1964 those of indoor was 295. 
There are, besides the primary schools, a high school and a vasatiftriha 
for adivasi children. Beyond the high school building is a mission ill 
the vicinity of which is the taluka seed farm. Around the village 
there are some fine mango-groves, To the west of the village, not 
far away, is a hillock crowned by a temple of Vindhyavasini goddess 
where a larger fair is held in Navratra. Qose-by is Ranatalc whose 
waters have been tapped for irrigation. Sunday is the weekly bazar 
day. 

Galna Fort; Galna Fort lies about fourteen miles ((22-53 km.) 
north of Malegaon. It consists of a circular detached hill with 
a fairly flat top affording an area of twenty or thirty acres (8 to 
12-14 hectares). The top is 2,316 feet (706 metres) above mean sea-level 
or about 800 feet (243-84 metres) above the plain. It is accessible 
only by a broad flight of steps, now in a ruined condition, cut into 
the northern face. These steps cross the hill from east to west, and 
then reversing the line climb again to the eastward, and pass under 
four gateways, Parkot, Lokhandi, Kotval Pir and Lakha. Of (hese, 
the Lokhandi gate is remarkably handsome and is lined with iron 
plates from which it takes its name. There is a small opening in one 
fold of this gate to admit a single man. The third and fourth gateways, 
at about two-thirds of the ascent from the town, are approached by 
covered ways and are furnished with strong iron-cased doors and 
surmounted by walls nearly twenty feet (6 metres) thick, where the 
gateways are situated. These walls are continued westward and eastward 
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along thi; face of the hill till they unite in the highest battlements 
on the 'vest and on the east ends of the hill, while a single wall 
encircles the plateau on the east, south and west sides. 

Tb;: upper walls have bastions, which are semi-circles and must 
have coinmanded the approach in every direction on the south and 
west, wl lie the face of the hill, being almost perpendicular for nearly 
one Iho isand feet (304-80 metres) below the wall, the lines are as 
straight as the outlines of the rock allow, and have been defended 
by liirg.: 'Villi pieces, which were moved on iron pivots many of 
whicli lie still seen on the round bastions at every eighty or hundred 
yards (731.5 to 91-44 metres) on the west and north faces. 

The M3uth side of the hill is a bare scarp for many feet from the 
wall, and, at about two-thirds of the length from the east, there is 
a bastion in which are arches of Saracenic form between the central 
two of which was a slab containing a Persian inscription dated A. D. 
156S^ (f'. 977). There was a second slab in a niche between the battle¬ 
ment!, ironting the north and surmounting a row of cellars furnished 
with moderate-sized windows, and probably intended for residences. 
Thiii si lb contained a Devnagari inscription dated A. D. 1580 (Saka 
150;?), Below the date were four lines in Persian to the effect that 
this ba.'ftion was built by one Muhammad Ali Khan and completed 
on the lirst of Rabi-ul-Akhir Hijri, or from the employment of the 
Arabic numerals it may be Sursan, 985, which will make the date 
fourteen years later or 1583. 

I his tower and bastion is close to the north-west comer of the 
fon , a part where the whole of the wall showsi marks of repairs, 
whrcb mu.st have been recent as compared with the ruins of the 
origini!] structure in the valley below. From this tower a narrow stone 
pawment, which connects the whole circle of the battlements by 
flights of steps, leads east towards the entrance gateways, to a second 
tower built so as to command the entire ascent, and immediately 
fac ng the third and fourth gateways at different elevations. From this 
second tower the side of the hill, whose slope makes the plateau on 
the top more conical towards the east than towards the west, admitted 
of t" () walls with batteries for swivel guns and pierced with loop¬ 
holes iit every elevation. At the second tower there was a third tablet 
dated A. D. 1587 (H. 993), which ascribed its foundation to 
Miduimmad Ali. Underneath the tower were many cells filled with 
bad [X)'^'der and small balls of limestone or trap. The hill above 
this ipot approaches within thirty yards (27-43 metres) of the wall, 
and between this tower and the mosque there are the idol of 
Galiicshvara Mahadeva, five cisterns and a series of rock-cut caves. 
Bu-yorid the caves is a handsome mosque, open to the east, upon 
a sto.ie terrace, from which a few steps lead down to a square masomy 
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cistern, beyond which again begins the descent to the plain. The 
mosque consists oi one room about forty-eight feet long by twenty- 
five feet broad (14-63 X 7-62 metres), and has a handsomely-carved stone 
window opening on a balcony surmounted by an elegant cupola which 
unfolds a fine view. A stone staircase leads to the roof of the mosque 
which is surmounted by six small domes ; close-by are the ruins of 
a palace called the Pleasure Palace or Rang Mahal. The view from 
Galna is magnificent. On the south, ranges of low hills, a most 
difficult country, fall behind each other to the bank of the Panjhra, 
fifteen to eighteen miles (24 to 28-97 km.) distant, and the green 
masses of trees, the white houses, and the long walls of the jail at 
DhuUa are distinctly visible in the declining sun. The distant northern 
horizon is bordered by the dim but picturesque outlines of the 
Satpuda hills beyond the Tapi. To the east, the wide valley of the 
Tapi, crossed by the rapid but scanty streams which water Khandesh, 
forms a plain, which, but for the abrupt peak of Laling fort and 
the rough forms of the hills near it, continues unbroken, till it 
vanishes in the mists which hang over the cotton fields of Berar. 
On the west, an impenetrable mass of mountains of every variety of 
shape and hue, stretches from the Tapi to the peaks of the Sahyadri 
range round Saptashring and Dhodap, from which the chain is 
continued in bleak outline of cone and tableland, until far in the 
south-east the dim figures of the Chandor range sink into the plains 
beyond Ajanta. 

History: Galna was an important place at the end of the fifteenth 
century. It had for some time been held by a plundering Maratha 
chief when, about 1487, two brothers Malik Wuji and Malik Ashraf, 
the governors of Daulatabad, took it and held it for some time. They 
brought the country into excellent order. In their contest with Malik 
Ahmad Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar, and the disturbances that 
followed the murder of Malik Wuji. the Musalmans seem to have 
been forced to give up Galna, and it again passed to a Maratha chief 
who was reduced to order and made to pay tribute by Malik Ahmad 
Nizam Shah in 1506. On the death of Malik Ahmad Nizam Shah 
in 1510 the Galna chief once more threw off his allegiance and could 
not be made a tributary till 1530, when, with other Maratha chiefs, 
he was defeated and forced to pay tribute. Again he became indepen¬ 
dent. and in 1560 had once more to be brought under subjection. 
In 1634 Muhammad Khan, the Musalman commandant of Galna, 
intended to deliver the fort to Shahaji, who had possessed himself 
of Nasik. Trimbak. Sangamner and Junnar, as far as the country of 
the Konkan. But, after promi.ses of imperial favour and of a great 
reward, Muhammad Khan delivered the fort to the representatives of 
the emperor. In the wars between the Marathas and Moghals at the 
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close of Iht eighteenth century the fort changed hands more than 
once. It wa i attacked by Aurangzeb in 1704 and taken after a long 
siege in 1705 In 1750, under the name Kelna. Galna is mentioned 
as a Khiindesh fort bounding Khandesh on the south. According to 
a statemcnl prepared from Maratha records about 1800, Galna in 
the Khaiidesh-Burhanpur subha gave its name to a sircar of seven 
parganui ;c)d yielded a yearly revenue of about Rs. 2,10,000. In 
December 1804, after a slight resistance, Galna was taken from 
Holkar liy Colonel Wallace. In March 1818 it was evacuated by the 
commaniiat t and garrison and occupied by a company of Native 
Infantry. In 1862 it was found to be ruinous. Galna fort seems at 
one time l.i have been used as a sanatorium for Dhulia. There are 
the ruir, of one or two houses on the top, and the tomb of a young 
European .dficcr, who is said to have committed suicide from grief 
at having killed an old woman while he was shooting bears. There 
are also ioven Musalman tombs on the hill-top. Immediately below 
and to the north-east of the fort lies the village of Galna. It appears 
to havi; feeti of great size and importance and was protected by 
a double line of defences, traces of which remain. For a few years 
after 1H18 a Mamlatdar held his office in Galna village. 

Ghargad Fort: Ghargad Fort, lying about 9-55 km. (six miles) 
east of hiniteik and 1,088-75 metres (3,572 feet) above sea-level, was 
visited by Captain Briggs in 1818. He has left a fair description of 
this fort too. From that description it can be said that the lower 
part of fie fort is fairly easy of ascent. From the lower part the 
road I Jn^ for some distance under the hill-scarp which affords cover 
for an i-sailing force from stones. The road up the scarp is by 
traverse c utside the rock which, though not high, is remarkably steep. 
The tup irl the fort is very small with ample water-supply. Captain 
Briggt. notes houses for the garrison but no bomb-proofs, and two 
gates, ofi;; tolerable, the other old and much out of repair. Ghargad 
surrendeied to the British immediately after the fall of Trimbak 
in 1818 

Ghoti Bk. : Gholi Bk., with 8,122 inhabitants in 1971, is 
a vill.tge of commercial importance in Igatpuri taluka. lying eight 
kilometn.'s (five miles) north of Igatpuri, the taluka headquarters. It 
is a rai'way station on the Bombay-Nagpur section of the Central 
Railv.ay and has the additional advantage of being on the Bombay- 
Agra trunk route. There is a large trade in paddy and other grains, 
paddv nnd wheat being the principal crops. There are six rice mills 
and a f.’w oil mills too. The village has one high school, a balvadi 
and thr:e primary schools of which one is Urdu. It has post and 
telegiap I lacilities, a primary health centre, a veterinary dispensary 
and ;i police station. Of the temples dedicated to various deities, that 
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of Shani claims religious importance. Though quite antique it is in 
good repair. The dependence of the populace on well and river water 
would be done away with, with the installation of water-works under 
way. A largely-attended weekly bazar i.s held on Saturday. 

Govardhan Gangapur: Govardhan Gangapur. lying 9-6S km. (six 
miles) west of Nasik on the right bank of the Godavari, are actually two 
independent settlements with in 1971, 766 and 1,291 inhabitants 
respectively. The settlement of Govardhan also known as Gordhan 
lies a little upstream and that of Gangapur a little below. Govardhan 
is an old place and is noticed twelve times in five inscriptions 
(3, 4, 5, 10, 12) of about the beginning of the Christian era in the Pandu 
Caves which are about ten miles (16 km.) to the south-east of the 
village. The inscriptions describe it as an ahara or the official head¬ 
quarters of a district, as the seat of the Satavahana viceroy, and as 
having several guilds of weavers. Except the remains of one or more 
Brahmanical or Hemadpanti temples of about the eleventh or twelfth 
century, there is little of antiquarian interest in the village. The chief 
remains are two well-carved and two plain pillars in a lane running 
down to the river-bank at the entrance to a temple of Rama. A few 
yards to the north is an old flight of sixteen steps or ghat, about 100 
yards (91-44 metres) long. At the west end of the ghat is a small stone 
temple of Mahadeva with a dome and a modem inscription over the 
eastern door. Both the ghat as well as the temple are much damaged. 
Age has withered the temple dome. There is none to look after the 
temple and hence neglect is sure to bring its ruin sooner or later. To 
the left of the temple, under a pipal tree, were five images, a four- 
handed Vishnu. Lakshmi-Narayana and Rama and Sita, and two others 
broken. The Rama-Sita group was well carved. Rama wore a quiver 
on his shoulder and carried a bow in one hand and arrows in the 
other. The pipal tree has fallen and of the images except three all 
were washed away in the river floods. The three that remain are 
disfigured beyond recognition. On a plinth behind the temple is 
a broken image of Vishnu. About eighty yards (73T5 metres) west, 
across a stream, is the small temple of Govardhaneshvara with the 
samadhi of one Bhagvat Maharaj in front of it. In its vicinity lie 
the broken pieces of what might have been a pillar. Those may be 
that of the pillar which once stood under an old pipal tree about 
18-28 metres (20 yards) east of the Govardhaneshwara temple. Across 
the river from the flight of steps is Jalalpur village. On the Jalalpur 
side the river-bank is lined with steps and has a handsome stone 
temple of Vararishvara. In front of this temple is a nandi housed under 
a canopy and here is a large metal bell. Behind the nandi canopy is 
an antique but a well-built fountain lying in a defunct state. 
A permanent paid ministrant performs the daily puja and looks after 
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the tenipl<:. In the middle of the river, between the Govardhan and 
Jalalpi r < eps, is a rock smeared with, red lead, and locally worshipped 
as Mh iso na. To the east, Govardhan passes into Gangapur, the only 
separation being a narrow lane. The only object of interest in Gangapur 
village is x mosque whose lower part is of old dressed stones. Ganga¬ 
pur is i 1 irge straggling village whereas Govardhan is a neat compact 
place v/iil good houses and paved lanes. 

Watfr-I„il • About a quarter of a mile east of Govardhan- 
Gangaj'ur. the Godavari passes over a wall of dark trap which from 
below rises about twenty feet (6-09 metres) from the bed of the river. 
Except ir: Hcx^ds the water passes through a partly artificial cleft 
close t.i lie right bank of the river. It rushes down in two falls each 
about (Mg'it feet (2-43 metres) high which, from the whiteness of the 
foam tluiing the fair season, are locally known as Dudhasthali or the 
Place :if Milk. About fifty yards (45-72 metres) below the falls 
a flighi cl twenty-three steps, some of which seem to be of great age, 
lead d'lwii to the river. Above the fall the river stretches in a long 
pool with a fine mango-grove on the north bank and the peaks of 
the Rams.’;] hills showing behind. On the left, flights of steps, most 
of them ock-cut, lead to two rest-houses, one of brick, the other 
of stone. IJoth are in the Muhammedan style each with five waving- 
edged ,ir:nc,s fronting the river. The steps and the rest-houses were 
built by (jopikabai, the mother of Madhavrav, the fourth Peshva 
(1761-1771;). On the bank behind the rest-houses was the large mansion 
of Gopikabai. It is no more in existence. The lower part was of stone 
and thi; iio|jer of brick. The inside was plain. 

Eartht'a ditm : About two miles (3-41 km.) up on the confluence 
of the Go ;lii\ ari and the Kashyapi is built the Gangapur earthen dam 
which wo .lid irrigate a total of 64,000 acres (25,899-90 hectares) of 
land ir N j.sik and Ahmadnagar districts. Thus the waters which were 
hitherto ir iing in waste have been tapped to enrich the agriculture. 

Burin! nound : About five hundred yards (457-40 metres) south¬ 
east of the water-fall and about two hundred yards (182-88 metres) 
north-tast of the Nasik-Govardhan road near the sixth mile-stone, 
in a large mango garden, is a smooth conical mound of earth twenty- 
six feel; (7-62 metres) high with a few bushes on its sides and an 
oldish tamarind tree on its top. The base which is not quite round 
is 624 c.ct (19019 metres) in circumference. Pandit Bhagvanlal 
Indraji. who examined the mound in February, 1883, sunk a shaft 
about :eii square feet (0-929 metres®) from top to bottom. For the first 
six feel (1 82 metres) there was deposit of black clay ; the next five 
and a half feet (1-67 metres) were of black clay mixed with lime or 
kankar : he next six feet (213 metres) which reached to the bottom 
were c:*f yellow-black clay mixed with black clay. At the bottom of 
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the last seven feet (2-13 metres), on a four-inch layer of river sand, 
were arranged in a circle nine rough trap boulders varying in size 
from r to 1'9" (0-304 to 0-533 metre) high. Of the nine boulders 
eight were roughly in a circle. The ninth on the south diverged from 
the circle and on examination showed that in the south of the circle 
the boulders were unusually far apart. The diameter of the circle 
from without was about 4' (1-219 metres) and from within 2'5" 

(0-736 metre). In the middle of the boulders was small red clay pot 

containing burnt human bones, which on medical examination proved 
to be the bones of a child about seven years old. With the bones 
was a damaged bead of coral or some other stone. Over the red clay 
pot was a covering or screen of clay pierced with many holes. Round 
the middle pot lay broken pieces of seven or eight other clay pots 
joined together by a wet and sticky cement of soft black clay. This 
clay deposit rose about seven feet (2-13 metres) above the pots, and 
as it had shrunk in drying the pots were all broken and the pieces 
clung so tightly to the clay that it was not possible to free a single 
pot entire. Of the contents of these pots there was no trace. They 

had probably held water, curds, milk and offerings which had 

disappeared in the course of time. 

Someshvara's Temple: About a quarter of a mile to the east of 
the mound, and about five and a half miles (8-84 km.) west of Nasik 
is a hollow, shaded by some babhul and one or two large mango and 
tamarind trees, is an old temple of Someshvara. Fairs attended by 
a large number of people from Nasik, Anandvalli and Govardhan, are 
held here on the Mondays of Shravana and Karttika months. The 
building is about fifteen paces long and eight broad, and includes 
a modem shed to the east, a central hall and a shrine. The outer roof 
of the shrine dome, which is seven feet by eight feet (2-13x2-43 metres), 
rises about four feet (1-21 metres) from the ground. At the base are four 
stone slabs each about seven feet (2-13 metres) long. Above the slabs the 
dome rises in three layers of rough blocks of stone with the comers 
knocked off, and on the top is a large central keystone. The old temple 
dome is surrounded by a ruined stone and mud wall about seventeen 
square feet (1-579 square metres), the south and west walls being 
twelve feet (3-65 metres) and the north wall about six feet (1-82 metres) 
high. Inside of this wall, about four feet (1-21 metres) on each side of the 
dome, are the remains of a rounded cement and brick cover or sheath, 
which seems to have been built perhaps in Maratha times to shelter 
the old dome. All is ruined because, they say, the god likes the dome 
to be in the open air. In the enclosing wall are several carved stones 
older than Musalman times, which seem to have belonged to the 
original roof. The hollow or dell has filled several feet deep since 
the old temple was built. The temple is entered from the east. The 
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hall, wIiIlI is about sixteen square feet (1-486 square metres) has rough 
masonry walls and a flat timber roof supported on four wooden pillars 
carved in the Musalman cypress tree style. In the west wall of the hall 
a passage i7'6"x7'=2-28X213 metres) has on either side a niche in 
the wall, jtxnit 2'6" square, standing out about six inches from the wall, 
with oirnamcntal side pillars. The dome of the passage is of modern 
brick \vork. At the west end of the passage is the shrine door, part 
of the old temple with plain side posts and outer pilasters carved in 
alternate '-quare and circular bands. The threshold of the door is about 
one font high and is richly carved. The walls of the shrine, which are 
nine foei by eight feet (2-74x2-43 metres) have been repaired with 
mortar The west wall contains an old niche and the north wall an old 
shelf. The dome is in the old cross-corner style. In the centre of the 
shrine is .i handsome in a well-dressed case (4'2"x4'2" X2'6"=: 
1-27X 1-27 X 0-762 metres). Tire roof rises in three tiers to a plain 
keystoj'.c. In front of the passage is a small bull. Leaning against the 
back or ^vest wall of the hall is a red Mahishasurmardini, with six 
hands, kdling the demon Mahishasura. This probably belonged to the 
old tempi:. There is another old stone in the outer corner of the hall, 
part cl i. capital. In front of the temple to the east is a plinth 
probably of the Peshva’s time. In the vicinity is a small old group of 
Parvati and Mahadeva. About six yards (5-48 metres) further east is 
the old bull broken in two, with a garland of bells round both the 
front and the hind parts. The head is much broken. About thirty 
yards (27 43 metres) further cast is an old Ganapati. A flight of old 
broken slaps lead to the river and on the right a wall with niches at 
intervals stretches about thirty feet (9-14 metres). The steps have 
a fronlagi: of about 100 feet (30-48 metres) on the river bank. They arc 
well placed at the bend of the river and about eighty yards 
(73-15 rntires) below ai water-fall. Another fair on Shivaratra in Mui’fia 
is celebrated. It is attended by a large number of people. The village 
has a i^rimary .school teaching up to the seventh standard and a branch 
post ciili::;. 

Harish Fort: Harish Fort. 6-43 km. (four miles) west of Trimbak 
and 1.120-44 metres (3,676 feet) above sea-level, was one of the forts 
in the poise,ssion of the Ahmadnagar Sultans. It was visited by Captain 
Briggs: in 1818, who has left a fairly detailed description of the fort. It 
is tolerably easy of access till half way up. where several paths from 
the fetot of the hill unite and where there is a reservoir and some 
wells, as, also some houses for the garrison. The houses are no longer 
in existi-'ice. The real ascent to the scarp begins here and has been 
descriljcct by Captain Briggs as truly wonderful. He further states that 
words v'uLiliI not be able to give an idea of its dreadful steepness. It 
is perl'tttly straight for about 60-96 metres (2(X) feet) and can only be 
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compared to a ladder up a wall 60-96 metres (200 feet) high. The 
steps are bad and broken at places and hence holes are cut in the 
rock to support the hands. At the top of the steps is a door, now 
partially dilapidated, and then a walk under a rock-cut gallery with 
no wall along the outer edge. After the gallery there is the second 
flight of stairs, worse than the first, and at the top of trap-door with 
only enough room to crawl through. Then there are two more gates. 
Captain Briggs adds that so difficult was the hill to climb that only 
five men could hold it against any odds. He noticed a well-built 
bomb-proof for powder. The grain and provisions were kept in 
a thatched house. In 1636 Harish with Trimbak, Tringalvadi and a few 
other Poona forts was given by Shahaji to the Moghal general Khan 
Zaman. Harish was one of the seventeen strong places that surrendered 
to the British on the fall of Trimbak in 1818. The fort is well supplied 
with water. 

Hatgad Fort : Hatgad Fort, near Mulher and almost on the edge 
of the Sahyadris, stands overlooking the Surgana taluka and the 
southern Dangs. It occupies a flat-topped hill which rises some 18.3 
metres (600 feet) above the plain, and about 1,097-28 metres (3,600 feet) 
above sea-level. At its foot lies the village of Hatgad with a popula¬ 
tion of 890 as per the 1971 Census. The village has a primary school 
teaching upto fourth standard and a bee-keeping training centre where 
instruction is imparted in bee-keeping and honey-gathering. The course 
is spread over a period of three and a half months and in each batch 
eighteen trainees are admitted. The villagers eke out their living by 
cultivating paddy, nagli, wheat and jowar. 

The ascent to the fort is through a narrow passage cut in the rock, 
provided with steps. It was defended by four gates which have fallen 
into ruins to-day. Most of the passage is roofed. Below the natural 
scarp the hill-side is pleasantly and thickly wooded. The path climbs 
through the woods, and, after passing under one or two small ruined 
gateways, enters the rock and runs underground for a few yards. As 
the natural scarp is not very perfect a masonry wall has been run 
completely round the upper plateau. The wall is now in disrepair. 
The plateau, which is not very large, is covered with ruins of 
buildings and with reservoirs. Two of the reservoirs, called Jamna 
and Ganga, are very deep and spacious, and contain a good supply 
of excellent drinking water throughout the year. No historical mention 
of Hatgad has been traced. The only local story is that in the time 
of Rangrav Aundhekar, the last officer who held the fort for the 
Pexhva, one Supkarna Bhil came with a large following and laid siege 
to the fort. The siege continued for some time and was not raised 
until a shot from the garrison destroyed one of the Bhil guns. The 
Bhils then burnt the village and withdrew. In 1818 Captain Briggs, 
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who visiuid the fort, reports that it was not more than 400 feet 
(121-92 metres) above the plain. Like other Nasik forts it had 
a perpi'ndicular scarp of rock all round, and its want of height •A'as 
more 'htii made up by the strength of its gateways and the works 
connecicd with them. It had a wall all round which, though not very 
thick, wa i sufficient to give the garrison over from everything but 
large gurs I’here were five gateways in a large tunnel which traversed 
the rovk as it ascended by steep steps. There was one small built 
bomb-pru rf filled with mortar for repairs to the fort. In the middle 
was a rcHind tower which appeared much like a work but was only 
a deposit for grain. The absence of any good bomb-proof was likely 
to give il l invading force means of annoying the garrison, and these 
were iigg avated by a hill about 1,200 yards (1,097-28 metres) off, 
from ’«vhi;h a very raking and destructive fire might be brought to 
bear on the fort. The water-supply was ample, but the water was 
bad and guineaworm was common. There were no militia in the 
fort. l:i 826, the Committee of inspection thought it advisable to 
station a small detachment of native soldiers in Hatgad. 

Hill Forts: Hill Forts, of which there are thirty-eight in the 
Nasik di.vtrict. may be divided into two classes, those on the main 
range or on the eastern spurs of the Sahyadris, and those on the 
Chandor or Ajanta range in the centre of the district. There are 
twenty-th ee .Sahyadri forts : beginning from the north, Salher 
(5,295;‘, jst baiyond Nasik limits ; Mulhqr (4,320), Galna (2,316), 
Kankrala (2 507) and Malegaon (1.481) in Malegaon ; Chauler (3,722) 
in Satarm , Hatgad (3,686) in Kalvan ; Dhair (3,579) and Ramsej 
(3.273i in Dindori; Vaghera (3,517), Bahula (3,165), Ghargad (3,572), 
Anjaneri (4.295), Trimbak (4,248) and Harish (3,676) in Nasik ; 
Bhaskarg.id, Tringalvadi (3,085) and Kavnai in Igatpuri ; and Kulang- 
Alang, Kal-subai (5,427), Bitangad (4.708), Aundha-Pattah (4,587) and 
Ad on tic Nasik-Ahmadnagar frontier. There are fifteen forts on the 
Chandor range, beginning from the east, Manikpunj in Nandgaon ; 
KantriJ and Ankai-Tankai (3,182) in Yeola ; and Chandor (3,994). 
Indrai (4,526), Rajdhair (4.409), Koledhair, Kachna, Dhodap (4,741), 
Kanhiia. Ravlya-Javlya, Markinda (4,384), Ahivant or Ivatta (4,014), 
and Atlilii or Achalgad (4,068) on the borders of the Malegaon. Chandor, 
Kalvan and Dindori talukas. Saptashring or Chatarsingi (4,659), one 
of the leading hills in the Chandor range, is not fortified because it 
is sacicil to the Saptashringi goddess. Of the Nasik hill forts Arch¬ 
deacon C ell wrote in 1860 : All are natural and formed on one plan. 
Lower sl;»jx;s ribbed with great horizontal bands of rock, about the 
same tluckiiess and distance from each other; and upper slopes 
rising siieper and steeper to a summit, capped by a mass of rock 
scarped ly nature, from forty to 4(K) feet (12-19 to 121-92 metres) high 
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Along the crest of this scarp run walls, and at accessible points, where 
perhaps a spur leads up from the plain, are massive gates. Within the 
area of the hill-top, on a rolling table-land, arc the ruined store¬ 
houses and dwellings of the garrison: and often, rising several 
hundred feet higher, is an inner hill-top called the Upper Fort or 
Bale Killa, generally fortified with special care as the last resort of 
the beleaguered garrison. The natural history of these forts is every¬ 
where the same. All the hills arc volcanic and to a great extent contain 
the same ingredients in every variety of combination, chiefly augite, 
porphyry, basalt, laterite, tuff and trap. A series of waves of lava, 
issuing from many centres, have poured over the land. In these succes¬ 
sive layers of molten matter all trace of organic structure has been 
destroyed. Some of them were deposited above, perhaps others under 
the water ; some, giving off their gases rapidly, cooled into the loose 
stratum of trap; others cooling more slowly, and hardening as they 
cooled, turned into the more compact basalt; some crystallized into 
porphyry ; others were built into rude columns ; in others a large 
mixture of oxide of iron reddened the stratum into laterite. After 
these layers were poured forth, under the gentle but ceaseless violence 
of air and water, helped by heat and cold, a process of wearing set 
in and still goes on. Streams cut through the softer layers and under¬ 
mined the harder, cleaving their way, and bringing down great blocks 
of hardened basalt which, ground to powder and mixed with other 
materials, have become the black cotton soil of the eastern plains. 
Any specially hard section of a layer which withstood the wearing 
remained an isolated block, which needed little from man to become 
an impregnable fortress. Thus when skill in war made stockades and 
village walls an insufficient shelter these strange islands in a sea-like 
plain offered the leaders of the local tribes a safe retreat. 

Regarding the forts of the Chandor or Ajanta range of hills. Lieu¬ 
tenant Lake wrote in 1820 : ‘A series of basalt hills joined to each 

other by low narrow necks rise sharply from 600 to 1,100 feet (182-88 
to 335-28 metres) from the plain, and end in level plateaus. In some 
cases on these level tops stand sheer bluff rocks 80 to 100 feet (24-38 

to 30-48 metres) high. The belts of basalt in the sides and the blocks 

of rock on the top are often as beautifully and regularly scarped as 
if they had been smoothed by the chisel. Cisterns to hold water, 
flights of steps hewn in the solid rock, and a number of ingeniously 
intricate gateways, are often the only signs of artificial strengthening. 
Nothing but a determined garrison is necessary to make these positions 
impregnable. This strange line of almost inaccessible fortresses, stand 
like giant sentinels athwart the northern invader's path, and tell him 
what he will have to meet as he penetrates south to the Deccan. ’ 

History: Of the origin of these forts there is no authentic history. 
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Repon, a lUribes the construction of most of them to Shivaji, but some 
existei l);f(ire his time and were the work of the early Hindu rulers. 
Duriiii; i it- Moghal ascendancy the Muhammedans became masters 
of the oris, and have left traces of their handiwork in Saracenic 
arches, mscriptions and tombs. One tomb bearing the name of 
a comma uianl stands on the small fort of Kachna lo the cast of Dhodap, 
and bi;ls,oen it and the Bhumbari pass leading from Chandor to Satana. 
The .S'.'s . ni of fortification varied according to the nature of the hill 
and r.u k When the summit was naturally scarped, as it is in many 
places o vly means of access were required, and this was attained by 
cullinj.; il rough the rock steps, .sometimes straight, sometimes winding, 
sonietinus tiiiiiiel-wise. The upper part would be defended by a gateway 
possibi;. liaiiked by side ba.stions. When nature had not done enough 
to insi It security from assault, the upper portions of the rock face would 
be cu' Old scarped, .so as to make it unscaleable, and where a hill 
compi'i'M'.:, more than one portion or where there might be a plateau 
which I A as desirable to defend, lines of wall were added with gate.s 
and foM ons at intervals, such as would be proof against the assault 
of uni.li. lipliiied warriors. Many of the works show great power ol 
design m d m places attempts at ornamentation. They must have been 
most el . etivc for the purposes for which they were constructed. It 
is proba-ile that within the inner lines buildings of some sort were 
erecleii ; s ,i protection from the weather, but of these few remains 
are k li and in most cases all traces have vanished. The only monu¬ 
ments I I the past that remain, intact in .some cases, dilapidated in 
others, I e rock cisterns for holding water. These, which are generally 
on the ^.iinmils, would be fed by the abundant rains that fall on the 
hill-tops, .iiul to this day afford an excellent supply of apparently 
good w iler No doubt, also, there existed in former days granaries 
for s1.iri )ig grain. Firewood would probably be stacked in the open. 
Some cl the forts were undoubtedly armed with artillery, and old 
guns rei lain on the Chauler fort in Baglana ; the walls, too, were 
pierced ir loop-holed for the use of matchlocks. The present ruinous 
state of hese old forts is no doubt to a great extent due to the action 
of till. Hiitish Government. Up to the close of the eighteenth century 
it Is puitiable that most of them were intact and fit for occupation and 
defenix- Gn the close of the long series of wars in 1818, most of 
those th it fell into the hands of the British were dismantled. Their 
arma iu i ts were removed, and the walls where necessary were blown 
up. Sin,;; then the recurring storms of the rainy season have com¬ 
pleted I lie work of destruction, and year by year their disintegration 
goes im It would be hopeless to attempt to restore them. But as relics 
of a pas. age and a system gone by, they will ever be interesting even 
to the most prosaic and careless of observers. Mulher and Salher 
Vf -U) s? 
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Stand first in point of height and size and extent of fortifications. 
Ankai-Tankai is perhaps the best preserved, while Dhodap and 
Chauler are interesting from the greater intricacy of the approaches 
and fortifications. In many cases the handiwork of man has 
disappeared. But all repay ascent if only for the crisp breeze that 
blows over their tops and the varied hill-views which they command. 

Several of these Nasik hill-forts, especially the stronger ones, such 
as Salher and Mulher, Galna, Dhodap, and Trimbak, often figure as 
chanyng masters in Musalman and Maratha history. The only 
wholesale transfer was their partial reduction by the Moghals between 
1632 and 1635, and their complete reduction by Colonel McDowell 
in 1818. 

Igatpuri: Igatpuri, a municipal town of 17,415 inhabitants as per 
the 1971 Census, is the headquarters of the taluka of the same name 
lying 48-28 km. (30 miles) south-west of Nasik. the district headquarters. 
Igatpuri is actually the corrupted form of Vigatpuri and signifies city of 
diflSculty, so thought of perhaps because of thj hilly country and forested 
area around. It is an important station on the Bombay-Nagpur track 
of the Central Railway where the electric engines arc replaced by 
steam or diesel engines for hauling the trains. However, recently the 
electrification has been extended as far as Bhusaval. 

Municipality; The municipality here was established in 1868. The 
town-limits extend over an area of 11-36 square kilometres (4 square 
miles) which is also the area of municipal jurisdiction. An elected 
council of 16 members presided over by a president looks after the 
municipal affairs. 

Finance: In 1964-65 the total municipal income derived from 
various sources amounted to Rs. 2,41.716. It comprised rates and 
taxes Rs. 1,36,597 ; revenue derived from municipal property and 
powers apart from taxation Rs. 50,176; grants and contributions 
Rs. 47.661 and miscellaneous Rs. 7.282. During the same year it 
incurred an expenditure of Rs. 1,94,575. The expenditure comprised 
general administration and collection charges Rs. 39,434 ; public safety 
Rs. 4,238 : public health and convenience Rs. 1,10,735 ; public instruc¬ 
tion Rs. 25,419 ; contributions Rs. 35 and miscellaneous Rs. 17,714. 
A sum of Rs. 1,24,571 was also spent on the provision of water to the 
populace. 

Health, sanitation and water-supply : The town has a primary health 
centre, a civil dispensary conducted by the municipality and a hospital 
named as Lady Hardinge Hospital maintained by the railways. There 
is also a leprosy eradication centre. It is conducted by the Zilla 
Parishad. The town has only ordinary gutters and the sullage is allowed 
to flow in the nalas flowing alongside the town. Wherever it is not 
possible to direct the waste water in the nalas, it is collected in cess 
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pool-. Hid then removed. At present the people depend upon a few 
tube-vvL*lls mid some taps installed at public places. These taps receive 
watc" Irotn the railway reservoir for which the municipality has to make 
a ceitai i payment to the railways. A water provision scheme estimated 
to COM Rs. 12,45,712 is under execution. It has received a 40 per cent 
gran iiom Government. With the completion of this scheme a major 
difRi.nil'/ experienced by the people would be removed and a long-felt 
r.eeil '/alisficd. 

Mi'll Works: The municipality has provided one vegetable 
niar'Hi with thirteen stalls, one each for beef and mutton with eight 
and uii stalls respectively and a general market with seventeen stalls. 
Then- is also a market with thirteen stalls and a separate shed for 
selling di)' and fre.sh fish. Two separate slaughter-houses for beef and 
mui in have been provided. A morgue belonging to the Buildings and 
Comm irucations department is utilised by the municipal dispensary for 
cariyi H! out post-mortems. 

ttii'ratio'i: Primary education is compulsory in the town and is 
cordiKicd by the Zilla Parishad. Towards this end the municipality 
tomiifuies 5 per cent of the annual letting value which comes to about 
Rs. 111,000. There is only one high school receiving an annual grant of 
Rs. I00 from the town municipality. A convent school teaching upto 
the li'iirth standard is managed by a Mission. The town has two libraries, 
one (1 which is conducted by the municipality. 

(II million and Burial Places: Two cremation and two burial 
groum s arc maintained by the municipality for Hindus. The Chris¬ 
tian lurches have their own cemeteries as also the Mohammedans 
their burial-grounds. The Parsees also have a fire temple and a tower 
of .sil.vici; for the disposal of the dead. 

'I li; pi'silion of Igatpuri at the top of the Thai pass about 607 metres 
1 1'i:> tv.f f) above sea-level and its cool and bracing climate makes it an 
exi cl i nt health resort during April and May. It was much improved by 
a ivM- voir built by the railways to supply water to Kasara and Igatpuri 
at liK iciot of the Thai pass and which now belongs to the Central 
Rihiw.iy I his ,is the very reservoir from which a part of the Igatpuri 
town gets its water. The reservoir with beautiful surroundings is situ¬ 
ate ;1 It the foot of the Pardevi Khind about half a mile (0-804 km.) north- 
f Igatpuri. The railway employees have formed a boat club which 
owns one boat. Igatpuri has an English Church and a resident chaplain 
pa 111 l>y the society for propagating the Gospel. There is a Roman 
Ciillulic chapel, and a Methodist place of worship too. There are 
tenr his dedicated to Rama, Hanuman, Shitaladevi. Balaji, Mahadeva 
and Buddha. The railway has a large station with good waiting and 
ref'resliment rooms and a large locomotive shed and workshop employ- 
iiij.', over a thousand workers, skilled and unskilled. 

Vt 1612—570 
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Apart from the Mamlauiar's office. Igalpuri has the offices of the 
panchayat samiti, soil conservation, superintendent of cattle breed¬ 
ing. judicial magistrate’s court, etc. It has post and telegraph and 
telephone exchange facilities. There is also a police station. Igatpuri 
rice is well known all over the district. It is also the principal agricul¬ 
tural produce market. In the Agricultural Research Centre here, research 
IS undertaken in paddy crops. There are some rice mills also. Pimpri 
which adjoins Igatpuri, on the south, has the tomb of Sadr-ud-din. 
a great Musalman saint of local repute. Three miles (4-82 km.) on, to 
the north is the Tringalvadi with some cave temples in the fort. 
Panthers and nilt'ais are occasionally seen m the forests of Igatpuri 
as also to the north of the Mhalungi hill that forms a notable land¬ 
mark above the railway reservoir. 

In 1827 Captain Chines noticed Igalpuri as being on this high road 
from Nasik to Bhivandi and having fifteen houses and some wells. 

Indrai Fort: Indrai, also known as Indragiri fort, 4,526 feet 
(1,379-52 metres) above the sea and lying 6-43 km. (four miles) north¬ 
west of Chandor on the Roura pass, is a small tower which was dis¬ 
mantled by Captain Mackintosh in 1818. The approach to the fort is 
difficult. The only object of interest on the hill are some caves and 
sculptures. These caves have fallen into decay due to lack of care and 
are used by the shepherds. Cattle al.so resort to these caves during the 
rains. Below ihe foot of the .step.s leading to the rock is a Persian 
inscription. Time has rendered the inscription almost illegible. In the 
1818 campaign, the burning of the neighbouring fort of Rajdhair so 
terrified the garrison that they abandoned the fort without a struggle. 

Jaikheda : Jaikheda, lying 24 .km. (15 miles) north of Satana in 
Baglan taluka, was previously the headquariers of an old petty division. 
Its population in 1971 was 4,103. I hcre is much garden land around, 
irrigated by a second class handhara across Mosam river and 40 irriga¬ 
tion wells. Sugarcane is the principal crop. Some fine mango-groves aie 
also seen around the village. Drinking water is drawn from the Mosam 
river and a few private wells. The village has a primary school, 
a high school, a police station, a post office and the prampanchaycit 
which has laid a kachcha drainage system. There is, however, no 
dispensary and hence the people depend upon the one in the nearby 
village of Taharabad. 

Jambutke : Jambutke.with a population of 1,002 in 1971, is a village 
in Dindori taluka lying 6-43 km. (four miles) west of it and having 
a plain Hemadpunti well 4T80 square metres (forty-five square feet). 
To-day the well is not only silted up but the construction also is lying 
amidst ruins. About 1-60 km, (one mile) south of the village a lank 
has been constructed by the Zilla Parishad. But for the ruins of this 
antique well the village is insignificant. 
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Kachdit Tort: Kachna Fort, about 3-21 km. (two miles) west of 
Koletlln r and 16 km, (ten miles) north-west of Chandor in the Chandor 
range, described by Captain Briggs who visited it in 1818, as a-large 
hill and much steeper than the neighbouring fort of Koledhair. The road 
to it lit ' from the north and from that road a bad pass to Gangathadi 
leads uf Captain Briggs noticed a wall of loose stones, with 

a snic'ill opening in the middle which could be filled in no time, as 
running across nearly the whole breadth of the pass and enabling 
a handful c»f men to defend the pass. To-day, however, nothing except 
ruins rjinain to point out the existence of the wall. The fortifica¬ 
tions (vn the hill-top are also lying amidst ruins. There is. however, 
plenty of water and the rock-cut rooms which must have served as 
grarntries are now frequented by cattle. When Captain Briggs visited 
the fori there were seven of the Peshva's militia in the fort. Kachna 
was one of the seventeen strong places that surrendered to the British 
aftc' lie fall of Trimbak in 1818. 

Kalsiihai: Kalsubai, the highest peak in the Deccan, 1,654 metres 
(5,4 27 feet) above the sea. is said to take its name from a Koli 
girl by name Kalsu. Kalsu, according to the legend, was fond of wander¬ 
ing in the forest. One day she came to Indore, a small village with only 
702 m labitants at the foot of the hill now known as Kalsubai. and took 
sersio ssiili a Koli family on condition that she should not be asked 
to clc.n pots and sweep. Matters went smoothly till one day one of the 
farinh -nismber.s ordered Kalsu to clean some pots and clear away .some 
litter She did as she was told to, but immediately after that climbed 
the hill and stayed there till her death. The spot where she cleaned the 
pr IS i.'i known hs Thule Mel and that where she cleared away the litter 
as Ki'hUira. The hill is a natural stronghold about 16 km. (ten mile.s) 
south east of Igatpuri, the nearest railway station. Its top is a cone with 
room only lor a small shrine and a trigonometrical survey cairn. There 
is a l.irge lower shoulder without remains of buildings and water cisterns 
wliK-ii shows that the hill was never u.sed as a fort. 

l i e hi!l falls very abruptly on three sides. On the fourth, that is the 
siniili side, there are numerous pathways cut by grass-cutters and the 
vi oil IS to the temple. There i.s al.so a road up the hill from Indore village, 
sul’i but practicable, the only difficult bit being near the top where 
ii p: sses over a slippery wall of rock, where holes are cut to climb. 
Oil ;\ery Tuesday many people vi.sit the temple to pay their respects 
a IK' make offerings and on this day a priest from Indore climbs up 
l(' rci'foim the necessary ceremonies. About one-third of the way on 
I le iv.tn ’i side which is .singularly bare of trees, a tine spring of water 
l iiAs from a well-built stone basin. The water is said to appear in 
■Shukla iirihu, another large basin of cut stone with a f'oniuklui or cow'.s 
'iKiiith, about one and a half kilometres (one mile) from the ba.se of 
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the hill. Though there is no regular fair held in honour of the goikle.ss, 
all the passers-by visit the temple. 

Kalsubai is worshipped at two places, one half wav up and the 
other on the hill-top. Many Kolis consider the goddess as their house¬ 
hold deity and worship Her with the fervent belief that She favours 
those who make a vow to Her in cases of trouble and dilliculty. The 
village of Bari in Ahmadnagar district was granted to that Koli family 
which gave employment to Kalsubai. because their breach of contract 
gained the hill a deity and the people a guardian. 

In 1860 Archdeacon wrote the following account after his visit to 
Kalsubai ; “ During the night I mounted this king of the Deccan hills, 
the ascent of which was more than usually precipitous. At one place the 
only possible advance was through the branches of a sturdy little tree, 
which conveniently grew out of the cleft and formed a ticklish sort of 
a staircase to walk up in the middle of the night. When we reached the 
foot of the knot of rocks, which form the highest bit of earth in the 
Deccan, so chill a night wind struck us that my guides declined the 
further ascent and assured me there was nothing whatever on the 
top, which we. being so under the rock, could not see. Scrambling up 
I found a little temple dedicated to Devi Kalsu on the bit of platform 
only a few yards in circumference, at a height of 5,427 feet (1,654-15 
metres) above the sea-level. I knew the sunrise would give me line 
prospect, and I was not disappointed. Below, to the northward, lay 
a ruck of hills, sinking into the wide Godavari plain, the great rocks 
of Trimbak, Anjani, and Harish at its .source being distinctly observ¬ 
able. A shade of green in the far plain showed where lay the city of 
Nasik over which lay the Dhair and Ramsej forts and their range of 
hills. Above an.-i beyond, the great Chandor range stretched across the 
horizon, Achla, Ahivant. Sapta.shring, Markinda, Ravlya-Javlya, 
Doramb or Dhodap, Rajdhair and Indrai lifting their summit heads 
against the morning sky. Beyond the hollow of Chandor, hidden by two 
projecting forts belonging to the line of the Kalsubai hills, were Alang 
and Kulang, and to the east and north-east, the giant heads of Bitangad, 
Pattah, Aundha and Ad. To the south the eye ranged over dense forests, 
rising amid which, along the line of the Sahyadris, were several more 
forts, the chief of them Harishchandragad ; and beyond, to the south 
and west lay the Konkan, and resting on it the great fort of Mahuli. 
Further to the south, the Matheran range was dimly visible, like islands 
floating on a sea of wave-like hills.” 

Kalvan: Kalvan, the laluka headquarters with 7,546 inliabitanls 
in 1971 and lying 56-37 km. (35 miles) west of Malegaon, is an 
important centre of naj-li, paddy and timber trade. A second class 
bandhara on the Markinda and as many as 25 irrigation wells help to 
raise good crops of sugarcane, wheat and onion, the last-named being 
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anothoi iinpnrtant item of export. The Shetkari Sangh, recently 
establ slicd here, has gone a long way in helping the agriculturists with 
seeds, niamires, insecticides and even oil-engines to lift water for 
irrigaiioii. Branches of the district central co-operative bank and the land 
developiient bank have also substantially helped the agriculturists 
financi.illy In times to come Kalvan is bound to attain in commercial 
impoi tai'ce as it has good made roads connecting it with the major 
district centres, which in turn are connected with the outside 
comn CK ml centres. There are post and telegraph facilities also. Till 
it w.is made the taluka headquarters Kalvan was an insignificant 
village infested with malaria-carrying mosquitoes. Now it has not only 
Mamlati iir’s office but also those of the panchayat samiti, agricultural 
supervisor, civil judge, range forest officer, sub-registrar and many 
other iidnor ones. There is also a police station. In 1960 was 
established the cottage hospital with a capacity of forty beds. Its 
O. P. D caters to the needs of the patients coming even from Bagjan 
and Miilegai^n talukas. The efforts of the public health department 
have largely succeeded in eradicating the malaria fever. The town 
has Lilsi a veterinary dispensary. At Abhona, only 16 km. away, is 
a prmarj health centre. Kalvan has a high school and a primary 
school leaching upto the seventh standard. The wooded scenery west 
of Kalvan is very beautiful and Abhona is one of the most 
picturesque portions of the collectorate. 

Kanlura Fort; Kanhira Fort, 11-26 km. (seven miles) north-west 
of Dhtilap, is in the Chandor range. In 1818 Captain Briggs described 
it ar. f; virig scarcely anything that could be described as a well. Its 
only dtlence is its height and the steep ascent. The overhanging 
natun; of the hill affords cover to an attacking force. The fort has 
a gcod supply of water from the reservoirs and there are a few rock- 
cut • tone-houses. Captain Briggs reports that there were seven of the 
Pes1\\(.’\ militia in the fort. Kanhira was one of the seventeen strong 
places )>'hicli surrendered to the British after the fall of Trimbak in 
1818. '''.bout two kilometres away is the small hamlet of Kanhervadi 

Kankrula Fort: Kankrala Fort lies 19-31 km. (12 mile.s) north-west 
of Malcgaon. The fort is practically in ruins. 

Kantra Fort: Kantra Fort lies about 6-41 km. (four miles) distant 
fron- Ankai. The hill on which it stands is lower than the others near 
it and is entirely commanded by one about a thousand yards (944-40 
metix-M distant. In 1818 Captain Briggs found the ascent to the fo--* 
fair y i asy, the entrance being by a bad gate about six feet (T8 
met)'! ', wide. There was plenty of water and a small place cut out of 
the ri tk served as a store-house for grain and ammunition. Near the 
gatew:i)' but outside the fort was another rock-cut room useless as 
a military store-house on account of the fire that could be brought to 
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l)ear upon it from below. It was probably one of the forts captured by 
Malik Ahmad Nizam Shah. To-day the gate lies amidst ruins and one 
tinds hardly any supply of water except during the rains. 

Kavanai: Kavanai, a small settlement at the foot of the fort of the 
same name in Igatpuri taluka lying 16 km. (10 miles) north of Tgatpuri, 
is chiefly inhabited by the Marathas, Kolis and Thakurs, with 
a sprinkling of Gujarat Osval Vanis. The Gujarat Osvai Vanis are 
originally from Viramgam to which they still pay occasional visits. 
In 1971 the total population wtis 1,450. The chief crops grown are 
wheat and paddy. There is a i>ost offlce. a primary school and 
a subsidised medical practitioner. 

Fort: The only object of interest is the historic fort of Kavanai 
which is said to have been built by the Moghals. It was ceded to the 
Peshva by the Nizam under the terms of the treaty concluded after 
the battle of Udgir (1760). When the Marathas were defeated at 
Trimbak in 1818, Kavanai like Tringalvadi and fifteen other 
neighbouring forts fell without resistance to the British. Captain Briggs 
who visited it after its suirender found two houses at the foot of the 
hill where the garrison lived. The ascent is easy till the scarp is 
reached. The scarp, though not high, is nearly perpendicular and is 
climbed by bad rock-cut steps. There is only one entrance gate which 
is fairly in a good condition. The top of the fort is small, but it has 
ample water-supply. There were good houses for the garrison of which 
now only fragments remain. The foot of the hill on the north is 
comparatively well clothed with trees, chiefly an inferior description 
of mangoes. At the foot of the hill is the seat of sage Kapila and 
Kapildhara tirtfia. There is a ruined temple of Kamai Devi to whom 
offerings of coconuts, betelnuts and money are made on the Dusaro 
day. On this day a large number of persons go to pay their respects 
to the goddess. A small pond close-by the temple holds water 
throughout the year. The inhabitants of the village depend upon well- 
water. 

Koledhair Fort: Koledhair Fort on the Chandor range, about 
6-43 km. (four miles) west of Rajdhair fort and 11-26 km. (seven 
miles) north-west of Chandor, was described by Captain Briggs, who 
visited it in 1818, as a poor stronghold, hardly deserving the name 
of a fort. It is large but easy of ascent. The wall and the door which 
Captain Briggs mentions in his report have fallen into decay. There 
are, however, good rock cut granaries and store-houses. The water- 
supply is deficient. When Captain Briggs visited the fort he found 
seven of the P('sliva'\ militia in the fort. Koledhair was one of the 
seventeen strong places that surrendered to the British after the fall 
of Trimbak in 1818. 

Kothure: Kothure. with 2.561 inhabitants in 1971. is a village in 
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Niphad l;iiii!:a 4 82 km. (three miles) .south of Niphad. the latter of 
which is a .liiway station on the Bombay-Nagpur .section of the 
Central Ifa Iwfiy. It has an antique temple of Malhareshvar Mahadeva 
and surrouiiilina it are shrines of Ganapati. Devi, Vishnu and Surya. All 
the build ir>.,s arc of stone and mortar and are enclo,sed by a stone 
wall. Wiiliin the wall there is a rest-house, also of stone, and from 
the wall ui tlic water's edge of the Godavari is a f;hat or a flight of 
steps. 4'h^ whole work is plain and except for a part of the enclosure 
and the t'liu. which is in a ruined condition, is in good repair. Two 
in.scriptions giv ng the dates of the building of the temple and the 
uhat as tils.) th.^ name of the builder have been traced. One of these 
is on the i pper storey of the main tcmpic and records the date of the 
building oi the temple as A. D. 1717 by a Mukadam of Kothure. The 
second is .m the western corner of the ghat and gives the date as 
1727 A. I>. Kothure has a primary school teaching upto the seventh 
standar:!, i, post office and a subsidised medical practitioner. There is 
tap Wiitc - Sugarcane, hajra, wheat and onion are the principal crops 
grown. 

KuL'ing;; Kulang and Ahing on the Ahmadnagar frontier about 
16 km, (U it miles) south-east of Igatpuri station, are two miles (3-21 km.) 
distant fr.im each other; Alang being almost entirely in the Ahmad¬ 
nagar diMrict. Their tops are inaccessible, the old way of approach 
havinj! Ivcn destroyed. The two blocks are separated by the smaller 
mass 'if Madangiid which was also rendered inaccessible, probably in 
18)8, hv the destruction of the rough staircase leading to it through 
a clc't in the almost perpendicular rock. Though Alang can be 
climbed, the path is not only difficult but dangerous at places. The 
crags ir this range are perhaps the steepest and hardly alford foothold 
for ain hut the smallest brushwood. Under strict conservancy the 
ledgo teiwecn the chief scarps show better growth. Badshaha Nanni 
.'itate- tl ai Khvaj.i Abul Hasan who was sent to reduce Nasik, Trimbak 
and Sangamricr with 8.000 hor.se in 1629 had halted in the vicirdty of 
Alaiij} Ml the village of Dhaliya to pass the rainy season. To the east 
of Alang lies the steep pass known as Navara-Navari or Husband and 
Wife, lioiTi two curious pillars of rock that jut up from the ridge divid¬ 
ing the Nasik and Ahmadnagar districts. The pass, though very 
diffi.;ul , i;i passable on foot. In the absence of records it has not been 
pos ibi; la determine as to who built these forts. In 1760 they were 
pro!).ihl\ ceded by the Moghals to the Peshva along with many other 
Nasis Icirts, In 1818 they passed on to the British from the Peshva. 

J.asa.lgaon: Lasalgaoii. with a population of 6.S55 persons in 1971, 
is .1 npidly-growing town in Niphad laluka. situated 19-31 km. (12 
miles) north-west of Niphad. It is an importan'. station on the Bombay- 
Nagpur line of tlie Central Railway and one of the chief centres of 
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onion marketing in the district. Wheat and bajra are the other impi’ir- 
tant crops grown. There is an agricultural produce market committee, 
a Khared'hVikri Sangh and branches of State Bank and the District 
Central Cooperative Bank. Besides the primary schools, there are three 
high schools, one of which is conducted by a Church mission where 
English is the medium of instruction. To one of these high schools. 
\iz., the Mahavir Jain Vidyalaya, two play-grounds are attached. The 
village panchayat maintains a library and has built a bandhara for the 
provision of potable water. Medical needs of the inhabitants are met by 
a civil dispensary with a maternity home attached to it and some two 
private nursing homes. There is also a veterinary sub-centre. The town 
has postal and telephone facilities and a community hall. Of the places 
of worship the temple of Rama de.serves a mention for at this temple 
a fair attended by over 3,000 persons is held on Chaitra Shuddha 
Navanii. Sunday is the weekly bazar day at which com, cattle goats, 
poultry and horses figure prominently. 

Malegaon: Malegaon. situated in north latitude 20°32' and ca.st 
longitude 74°35', lies on the Bombay-Agra road about 247 83 km. 
(154 miles) north-east of Bombay and 38 62 km. (24 miles) north¬ 
east of Manmad, an important railway junction on the Bombay- 
Nagpur cord of the Central Railway. It stands on level ground on 
the left bank of the Mosam, which unites with the Gima down-town. 
About 29 km. (18 miles) east of the town on the borders of Malegaon 
and Nandgaon talukas a dam is being constructed at the confluence of 
the Panzan and the Girna. It is expected to irrigate about a lakh of 
acres in Jalgaon district. In 1971 Malegaon had a population of 191.847 
The Muslims in Malegaon are chiefly engaged in the weaving industry 
and are known as inoniins. Nearly 30.0(X> powerlooms and 1,500 
handlooms are worked here. The saris and other type of cloth manu¬ 
factured here are marketed all over the State including Bombay. Rope- 
making, broom-making industries and preparation of mats and baskets 
from bamboo thrive well here. These industries have provided means of 
livelihood to many a family. Being situated favourably for transport 
and communications Malegaon has made and is expected to make 
rapid progress in the industrial field. Cotton, groundnut, wheat, bujra 
and onions are the major crops and during the season the agricultural 
produce market committee handles large quantities of these commo¬ 
dities. In this yard a weekly cattle market is also held. There are 
a few ginning and pressing factories and oil mills. 

Malegaon consists of three distinct parts, viz., the older quarter or 
the city, the camp area or the cantonment included in the municipal 
limits since the abolition of the contingents stationed here, and the 
village of Sangameshvar lying across on the left bank of the Mosam 
and connected with the rest of the town by a causeway built across 
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the river. M.i cg;ion is the headquarters of Malcgaoii sub-division placed 
in charge of; sub-divisional officer, and besides the usual revenue offices 
including that of the Mamlatdar, it has a panchayut saniiti, civil and 
judicial cou -'s. deputy engineers for irrigation, and buildings and com¬ 
munications I espectively, soil conservation officer, range forest and a host 
of other oll ce.'. It is also the headquarters of sub-divisional police 
officer ard has three police stations within the city-limits. Malegaon 
has post int telegraph facilities as also a telephone exchange. Weekly 
bazars arc; h;ild on Fridays and Mondays in the city area and the camp 
area resjtei lively. There are many co-operative societies embracing 
different cottage industries, and branches of some of the important 
banks incluiiiiij; that of the District Central Co-operative Bank. In the 
British days a wing of the infantry regiment was always posted in the 
cantonmcii' 

MuniciiKUty: Malegaon borough municipality was established in 
1863. Its j Jtisdiction extends over an area of 10-36 square kilometres 
(four sqtiar; miles). A total of thirty-three councillors constitute the 
municipal lomniittee. Its meetings are presided over by a president 
of the Colli.:illor!s’ choice and it is this body that directs the municipal 
affairs willi the aid of the necessary ministerial staff. 

Finance . In 1964-65 the municipal income from normal sources was 
Rs. 44,58.4:12. Income from extra-ordinary and debt heads and which 
has not beon included in the above figure stood at Rs. 7,84,232. The 
normal .sources of income comprised municipal rates and taxes contri¬ 
buting ,11,93.473; revenue derived from municipal property and 
powers ifi n fiom taxation Rs. 1,86.857 ; grants and contributions for 
special :iiu gcriL'ral purposes Rs. 8,88,385 and miscellaneous Rs. 1,89,767. 
Expendiuit; during the same year amounted to Rs. 33.69,543. The 
expeiidi I 1 -; lijiurc likewise excludes a sum of Rs. 13,31,003 incurred 
under . la-urdinary and debt heads. The expenditure heads were 
general iulnunistration and collection charges Rs. 3,66,652; public 
safety Rs 2,11,162; public health and convenience Rs. 8,59,939 and 
miscell;,m; .iiis Rs. 2,36,252. 

Muna ivtii Works: Municipal Works include a vegetable market 
and a i.uu.scwa;/ across the Mosam connecting Sangameshvar with the 
main jurt of the town. These works co,st the municipality a total of 
Rs. I,‘i7..'i()il. While the market was completed in 1964, the causeway 
was bu ll in 1953. Apart from the building housing the municipal 
offices. ii htis constructed ten school buildings at a considerable cost. 
A hur .lrs[l-(-'C‘:i hospital is now under construction. 

Healiii and sanitation: Since the establishment of the first dispen¬ 
sary in 11-69 lo cater to the medical needs of the populace the munici¬ 
pality lui- con.siderably extended its activities in this sphere. Not only 
the oil dispensary has been expanded but two new dispensarie."- have 
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been added providing facilities for treatment to even T, B. patients. 
In times of epidemics besides inoculating and vaccinating campaigns, 
a temporary isolation hospital is also set up and all measures are taken 
to localise the outbreak on the advice of the public health officer of the 
Zilla Parishad. Propaganda is also launched to educate the people on 
the necessity of taking vaccinations and inoculations. 

Drains consist of only stone-lined open gutters and the lefuse is 
allowed to flow in the Mosam just below the town. Public Health Works 
Division, Poona, has been entrusted with the work of preparing a scheme 
for underground drainage. It would satisfy a long-felt need. Water¬ 
works installed on the Gima provide tap-water to the major pan of 
the town. It has outgrown its capacity and hence the camp area feels 
acute scarcity of water during summer. The water-works needs to be 
expanded. It was built in 1956 at a cost of Rs. 21,00,000. 

Education: Primary education is compulsory. There are nearly 
fifty-three primary and middle schools in Malegaon, some of which 
have Marathi as the medium of instruction and others. l.'rdu. In 1964-65 
the municipality spent a sum of Rs. 7,69.181 on public instruction 
including grants to various other educational institutions and libraries. 
The institutions of higher education are either conducted by the Govern¬ 
ment or by private bodies. Thus there arc nine high schools, an arts, 
science and commerce college conducted by Mahatma Gandhi Vidya 
Mandir, two primary training colleges, one technical and one agricul¬ 
tural school. Late .Shri Bhausaheb Hire was a pioneer in this field in 
Malegaon and much of the credit for educational facilities in the town 
should go to him. The town has three libraries. 

Creiiuition and h(irial places are maintained and used by the 
concerned communities. A modestly-equipped fire-brigade is maintained 
by the municipality. The town has twelve parks, five cinema theatres 
and a score of local clubs. 

To-day Malegaon ranks second amongst the towns in the district, 
the first being Nasik itself. In the beginning of the I9th century, it was 
one of the chief seats of Arab settlers, in Western India, who had 
a saying. ‘ Hold Malegaon and you have Khandesh by the nose.’ On the 
capture <5f Malegaon fort in 1818 some of the Arabs were escorted to 
Sural and shipped to their native country. Others retired to Kathiavad, 
Kulch and Hyderabad in the Deccan. A trace of Arab blood remains 
in some families who dress like Marathas, but at home speak a mixture 
of Arabic and Marathi. 

Fori • Malegaon fort is .said to have been built in 1740 by Naro 
Shankar. It stands in the centre of a broad rich plain on the left bank 
of the Mosam, a little above its meeting with the Girna. The soil on 
the left bank of the river is black mould about a foot deep, re.sting on 
a white sandy rock, soft and easily worked near the surface, but increasing 
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in hardiiu!-! in proportion to its depth. The right bank is a shelving 
rock. cou'Kd with loose sand. The Mosam runs under the west and 
round a ijieai part of the north and south sides of the fort. When 
besieged in 18)8 the fort was described as consisting of three distinct 
lines of wo ks with a ditch in front of the middle line. The body of the 
place was an exact square of 120 yards (100-33 square metres), fianked 
by a round lower at each angle and one in the centre of each side. '1 he 
middle I in:, which w-as a faiissebrtiye or mound outside of a rampart. 
Wits also lu.di angular, running parallel to and at a short distance 
from the iiinci work ; but assuming an oblong shape from the distance 
between ilieni being greater on the east than on the other sides. The 
outer line w'ti.s irregular, running to the body of the fort on the west 
side onl/. ind extending to some distance on the other side where 
it embriicei a large space of ground. It was strengthened, throughout 
its whol,.‘ :>:ieri':. by round towers at irregular intervals. Towards the 
east, an.l ilso on part of the northern side of the fortress, there was 
an addiiional line of mud works, old and much decayed between the 
ditch of thi middle line and the other line. It extended fron' the south¬ 
east angle of die ditch as far as the works of the gateway on the 
northerr '.ide with which it was connected. The middle line and 
Uiusxebr.'iy,' were of excellent stone ma.sonry and so was the outer line 
on the so .oh side and towards the river, but the parts which faced 
I he towfi w i re ot mud and somewhat decayed. 

The liciL’Iii of the inner wail to the parapet was sixty feet (18-29 
metres), tin thickness of the parapet at top was six feet (1-82 metres), 
and the breadth of the lerreplein or ramp-art top eleven feet (3-35 
metres), lu; king the total thickness of the rampart at top seventeen 
feet (5- 8 metres). The breadth of the space between the body of 
the fort ami tlie middle line, on part of the north and on the west 
and souih ndes, was about forty feet (12-91 metres), of which about 
ten wer. .ippropriated to stabling. The roof of these stables, which 
was ten feet i3-04 metres) high, formed the top or terreplein of the 
middle I ne and was surmounted by a parapet of five feet (1-52 metres). 
Thus the middle line was fifteen feet (4-57 metres) high from within, 
hut outside the scarp of the work was forty feet (12-19 metres) in 
extreme l-.e ghi, including the depth of the ditch, which for the greater 
part was cu: out of the solid rock, immediately below the scarped face of 
the midcUc line, without an intervening level space or berm. The facing 
or revet lie I t was five feet (1-52 metres) thick. The width of the ditch 
was twe io five feet (7-62 metres); its depth varied, but was the greatest 
on the nve front where it was twenty-five feet (7-62 metres). The space 
belween Its ouicr slope of ilie ditch or counter-scarp and the exterior 
line of v'oi'ks varied ; it was lca.sl on the west, where it was only sixty 
feel (18-28 metres), and the greatest on the east, where it was 300 feet 
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(91-44 metres) wide. The height of the outer line of works was fourteen 
or fifteen feet (4-26 to 4-57 metres), the thickness of the parapet b-eing 
three feet (9-914 metre) and that of its ramparts varying from ten feet 
(3-04 metres) on the west and south sides to fourteen feet (4-26 metres) 
on the east side of the fort. 

The gateways were nine in number, very intricate and containing 
excellent bomb-proofs. The outer ones were on the north, the innei- ones 
on the eastern side. The fortress was much we.tkened on the east by the 
town which stretched to within close musket shot of the outer line of 
works, and contained a great many and lofty buildings. Besides the 
disadvantage of the town running so close to the works, the defences 
the fort were impaired by the village of Sangameshvar on the left 
of the river, nearly opposite the outer gate of the fort, which communi¬ 
cated with the town. A thick grove of mango-trees, 400 yards (365-76 
metres) deep, also ran along the left bank of the river opposite to the 
south-west angle. 

After the reduction of the Peshva's territory a considerable force 
was kept with its headquarters at Malegaon. 

Malegaon has about a hundred temples, small and big, no: one of 
which is noteworthy, about 43 mosques, two ilar,qah.\ and a church. 
Besides the fort, which is falling rapidly into decay, there is nothing 
interesting for the tourist. After the fall of Trimbak on the 24lh April 
1818. M^degaon was besieged on 16th of May by the L-nglish and it fell 
on 29th May. 

Manikpunj Fort; Manikpimj is a ruined uninhabited fort, 9-65 km. 
(six miles) south of Nandgaon and about 3-21 km. (two miles) north¬ 
west of the Kasarbari pass. Captain Briggs who visited the fort in 1818 
describes it as a very low hill with an easy ascent. He noticed two 
miserable looking gates and a bad wall running round the hill except 
for a space of about forty yards (36-47 metres), where the scarp was 
steep enough not to require fortifications. The wall as well as the gates 
are in ruins now. A large unfortified rock rose out of the middle of 
the fort and filled the whole space, except a road of about fifteen paces 
all round between it and the wall. The water-supply was ample and 
continues to be so. In 1827 Clunes notes that Manikpunj fort was 
abandoned. In 1862 it was described as a natural stronghold provided 
with cisterns. Here is located the village of Manikpunj with 908 souls 
in 1971. 

Manmad: Manmad is a rapidly-expanding municipal town in 
Nandgaon taluka, lying 72-42 km. (forty-five miles) north-cast of Nasik. 
In 1971 the municipality had an area of 20-42 square kilometres (7-5 
square mile.s) under its control with 29,571 persons residing within its 
limits. The town once belonged to the Vinchurkar family. Manmad is 
one of the most important junctions on the Bombay-Nagpur sectioji of 
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theCcritril Railway, from where two lines branch off towards Hyderabad 
and Pom a, respectively. It is also an important State transport centre, 
buses plying; from here to Dhulia,Poona. Chandvad and many other 
importain towns and cities. Due to these excellent means of transport 
and c.>iiiinunications the town is rapidly developing and is bound to 
be one cf the most developed towns in Nasik district in course of 
time. Ajiirt from post and telegraph facilities there is the additional 
advanlagi of telephone exchange. Both the station as well as the 
State rai s)Tort bus stand are provided with modern amenities for the 
passen.jter-. such as refreshment rooms, waiting halls and book stalls. 
Both iht.M; agencies combined together provide a large section of the 
populiilioi with means of livelihood. The railways have even provided 
resideiUi.i quarters for the staff. The educational institutions include, 
beside- tl e primary schools, two high schools and a training college. 
There ir.‘ a civil hospital with attached maternity ward and a veterinary 
dispen'iii", 'I'here is a police station and a sub-market yard of Nandgaon 
markei committee. Cotton from Malegaon and a part of Khandesh 
takes t;iil heie for Bombay and other places. Manmad has two bone- 
grinding mills and a few ginning and pressing factories. A rest-house 
for the It; veiling Government employees is maintained by the Buildings 
and ConiHiunications department. 

Markiiiila Fort: Markinda, a hill-fort in Kalvan, 4,384 feet 
(1,336';!S metres) above sea-level, stands opposite the sacred hill of 
Saptaslirii g or Chatarsingi. Captain Briggs, who visited Markinda in 
1818, dc'.cribed it as a small barren rock rising out of a flat hill. It 
faces t ie Ravlya-Javlya hill, and between the two. over a low neck 
of hill 11 ns the pass leading from Kalvan to Khandesh, From this 
pass tvio oads strike in opposite directions, one to Markinda and the 
other to I'.avlya-Javlya. The ascent to the fort is very difficult. At the 
top is a door and a wall both in ruins. The water-supply is ample, 
but the lort never had a place for storing guns except thatched 
houses. 1 lerc is a peak on a tableland on the top, and to the south 
of it is a pnid near an uinheir tree called Kotitirtha. It is also known 
as Ra tnkiinda. People come in large numbers to bathe here on 
no-mo<iii Mondays or Sonivati amavasyas. There is another pool or 
tirtha on the summit called Kamandalu or the waterpot, which is said 
to have been built by the Moghals. East of Kamandalu are two under¬ 
ground niigic'.ines or granaries. To the west of the magazines is 
a pererni: 1 reservoir with excellent water called Motitanki. The old 
name of t ie hill is Mayur Khandi or the Peacock’s Hill. The resem¬ 
blance >f sound has given rise to a local story that the hill is called 
after tin iage Markandeya who lived on it and persuaded Devi to 
punish Bt imasur and other demons who were attacking Brahman 
recluse.''!. Under the name Mayur Khandi, Markinda appears as the 
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place from where several grams were issued by the Rashtrakiila 
king Govinda III. If not a Rashtrakula capital, it must have been an 
out-post or a* least a place of occasional residence.‘ Under the Peshvas 
a garrison was kept on the hill. The hill-slopes used to be cultivated 
in olden days. 

Mulher Fort: Mulher Fort in Satana, on a hill about two miles 
(3'21 km.) south of the Mulher town and 2,000 feet (609 60 metres) above 
the plain, lies at the head of the Mosam valley about forty mile.s 
(64-37 km.) north-west of Malegaoii. The hill is half detached from 
a range which rises westwards till it culminates in Salher about twelve 
miles (19-31 km.) further west. The hill has three fortified peaks near 
one another, Mulher in the middle, Mora to the east, and Hatgad to 
the west. 

Mulher, the strongest of the three, and known as Bale Killa or the 
citadel, is about half a mile in extent. About half way up, after 
passing three gateways, comes a rolling plateau with the ruins of 
what must have been a considerable town. There are still some 
houses, a mosque and some cisterns and reservoirs. The whole 
plateau is beautifully wooded chiefly with mangoes and banyans. 
It is defended by a masonry wall which runs along the edge of 
the lower slope and at each end is carried to the foot of the upper 
scarp which is about 100 feel (.30’48 metres) high. The upper scarp 
is approached through the usual succession of gateways. The further 
ascent is undefended until an angle is reached in the natural .scarp 
above, and the crevice leading thence to the plateau above the scarp 
is defended by a succession of gateways now more or less ruined. The 
point of the plateau thus reached is nearly at the western end of 
the western-most of the two plateaus of which the hill-top is formed. 
There is a more prominent angle and crevice nearer the middle of 
the hill-top, but the top of this crevice has been closed by a solid 
masonry wall, which also forms a connection between the two portions 
of the plateau which are at this point separated by a dip of some 
fifty to a hundred feet (15-24 to 30-48 metres). 

The east half of the plateau is slightly higher than the west half, 
and is defended at the point just mentioned by walls and gateways, 
which make the eastern part a citadel or inner place of defence. Near 
the third gate are three guns known as Fateh-i-lashkar, Ramprasad, 
and Shivprasad, each seven feet long. There was a fourth gun called 
Markandeya Toph which the British Government is said to have 
broken and sold. On the flat top inside the fort are the ruins of 
a large court-hou.se, and a temple of Bhadangnath in good repair with 
a terrace in front bearing an inscription. Here and there on the 
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slopes ,11 : iilimit fifteen reservoirs, some uiulcrgrounci, others open. 
All ol i i.;in liold water throughout the year. There are two ammuni¬ 
tion iiiaL' i/ines and a third with three compartments. 

Hisioi ': According to a local story, during the time of the Pan- 

davas, f'liilher fort was held by two brothers, Mayuradhvaja and 

Tamr.iilrivaja. 'fhe first historical reference is in the Tcirikh-i-f'irozslnihi, 
which .-lays that about 1340, the mountains of Mulher and Salher 
were icl .i by a chief named Maiidev, The next mention of Mulher is 
in thi; Ufi-.-Akhuri (1590) which notices Mulher and Salher as places 
of sti.‘( 1 ^ 1)1 in Baglan. In 1609 the chief of Mulher and Salher furni¬ 
shed 3,-i;)0 men towards the force that was pt^sted at Ramnagar in 

Dhar III pur to guard Surat from attack by Malik Ambar of Ahmad- 
nagai In 1610 the English traveller Finch describes Mulher and Salher 
as ftiir cities where mahmudls were coined. They had two mighty 
castles, he roads to which allowed only two men or one elephant to 
pass. (.Ill tlie way were eighty small fortresses to guard the passages. 
On t K' ,op of the mountains there was good pasture with plenty of 
grain i id numerous fountains and streams running into the plain. 
In 1()37 Mulher was attacked by a Moghal army. Trenches were 
opem.'d and the garrison was so hard pressed that the Baglana king 
Bhaj ji (Haharji ?) sent his mother and his agent with the keys of 
Mullici .iiid of .seven others of his forts. Salher was captured by Sayyid 
Abdul tV'ahab Khandeshi in February 1638 for Aurangzeb. It is via 
Sidh;r liat ,Shivaji proceeded and sacked Surat. Bhimsen Burhanpuri 
in his Tank/H-Dilkliuslui tells us that on his return Shivaji completely 
sacki.'d the market of Mulher. In 1663 the hill-forts of Mulher and 
Salhi.-r were in the hands of Shivaji, In 1665 Thevenot calls Moulcr 
the chief lown in Baglan. In 1672 Mulher and .Salher were plundered 
by filiiMiji In 1675 it is shown as Mouler in Fryer’s map. In 1680 the 
comm.i idant of Mulher made an unsuccessful attempt to seize 
Aui:ing,rc.b's rebel son prince Akbar. In 1682 all attempts to take 
Salher by force having failed, the Mulher commandant Neknam Khan 
induced the Salher commandant to surrender the fort by promises 
and pr;:sents, In 1750 Tiefienthaler describes Salher and Mulher, one 
on Ihc top and the other in the middle of a hill, as very strong 
emiiicncc.s built with excellent skill, connected, by .steps cut in the 
rock, viilh rivulets, lakes and houses in the middle of the hill. In the 
third Maratha War Mulher was surrendered to the British on the 15th 
of 111 ” 1818. An amnesty was granted to Ramchandra Janardan 
Failtia ris who held the fort for the Marathas. The surrender of Mulher 
enclcc the third Maratha War. In 1826 a Committee of In.spection 
described Mulher as a high rock of an irregular and rugged shatTe 
anil cf a large area, towering above and within the precincts of a lower 
fori. The approach to the lower defences was easy and practicable 
v t 4 m: 
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for loaded cattle •, and it was tolerably del'endcd by a line of 
works and gales, running along the north and east side. To the north 
were two gateways, the first protected by two large towers without 
a gate ; the second without towers but with a gate in fair repair, only 
that the wicket was missing. The lower fort contained a village or 
pettu, with many houses, most of them empty. It was well supplied 
with water from rock-cut cisterns, and appeared to have every requisite 
for a considerable settlement. The ascent to the upper fort was by 
narrow winding and precipitous pathway at every turn well com¬ 
manded from above. Within one or two hundred yards (91-44 or 
182-88 metres) of the top began a line of parallel defences of eight 
well-built curtains at equal distances from each other which continued 
to the entrance by two strong gateways leading to the top. Inside the 
fort there were only two buildings, ruinous and uninhabited, but 
numerous sites showed that it must once have held a large popula¬ 
tion, situated as it was as a key-po.st between the fertile Khandesh 
and the port of Surat. There was a good water-supply in ponds and 
reservoirs, and there were some dry and secure store-rooms large 
enough to hold provisions and ammunition for a considerable 
garrison for a year. Nature had done so much for the strength of 
the upper fort that there had been no occasion to add artificial works. 
The Committee recommended some slight repairs to the gateway and 
that an officer with twenty-five militia or shibtinclis should be stationed 
on the hill. In 1862 the fort was described as in a strong natural 
position on a high hill very difficult of access. 

Nagpur: N-agpur, in Nandgaon taluka, with 1,011 inhabitants in 
1971, is a small agricultural village lying 4-82 km. (three miles) cast 
of Manmad junction. The only notable feature of the village is a fine 
carved Hcnnulpunii temple of Shiva, thirty-four feet (10-36 metres) 
long by twenty-six feet (7-92 metres) broad. In recent years a two- 
roomed dharmashuUt and a well have been constructed near this temple. 
The village has a primary .school. The inhabitants draw upon the wells 
for water-supply. 

Nampur : Nampur, 24 km. (fifteen miles) north-east of Satana 
in Baglan, is situated on the Mosam and prixiuces abundant crops of 
sugarcane, cotton, rice and groundnut. In fact it is an important market 
for cotton and corn and has ginning and oil-expelling mills. The 
weekly market held on Mondays is largely attended. The village has 
a post office, a dispensary, a primary school and a high school. There 
is a rest-house too. It is connected with the taluka headquarters by 
S. T. bus service. Nampur was a stronghold of the freedom-fighters 
in the 1930-1932 Civil Disobedience Movement that swept the enlire 
country. On Mui>fui Paiirnima, a fair is held in honour of Mahalakshmi. 

Nandgaon : Nandgaon, the headquarters of the taluka of the 
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s;\niI itditr, with in 1971 ;i popiilnlion of 15,885. is a railway station 
on 111 Iliiiiibay-Bluisaval section of tlie C'eiilral Railway. It is 
a IT III ii.-itial town lying 96-56 kni. (sixty miles) north-east of Nasik and 
is a so csinnecled by road to Ellora caves which are 70-81 km. (forty- 
foui III kis) distant. From a small village in 1881, Nandgaon has grown 
into a fairly big town but inspite of the commercial activity and 
pro.sixiity it has brought, the town has not been developed on system¬ 
atic liii.s, 'I’lie roads, though of cement-concrete, are for the most part 
nariov Hanked by rows of congested and ill-ventilated houses, with 
the .'xieplion of the one leading to the railway station. The railway 
.stall.)i has comfortable waiting and refreshment rooms. Behind the 
raih'.u si.iiiori not far away, is a travellers’ bungalow. Here are also 
loeaud the municipal civil dispensary and the veterinary dispensary 
of the /ilia Parishad. 

B.-ii fi the headquarters of a taluka the town has the offices of the 
Mam iiii.lar, the paniluiyui sainiti, range forest officer and a score of 
othe ■ {lovcrnment offices. Due to the Girna project, offices of the 
E.xei. iiiivc Imginecr, Girna project, and a special .sub-divisional soil 
con.v.'i-^ Jioti office have been set up here. The town has civil and 
judu.ril tcurts, a police station, and post and telegraph. During the 
harve.img season the Nandgaon market-yard handles large quantities 
of grail s and cereals. There are two saw mills, two ginning factories 
and a milk dairy. The town has also banking facilities, and 
co-opc iti\e-. in various liclds. 

Miihi -ifiility ; Established in 1922, the Nandgaon municipality has 
tin an; cif 40-76 squiire kilometres (19-6 square miles) under its 
jurisiln nor. The committee comixjsed of 19 councillors is headed by 
:i pr.-Kcm who is elected by the councillors from among themselves. 
With lie i.ssistance of the necessary staff, the committee carries on 
the mu lieipal administrtition. 

Fi.hifc,': Municipal income in 1964-65 derived from municipal 
rates ai.d tat-ies and other sources, but excluding extra-ordinary and 
debt liv Ills, .amounted to Rs. 3,63,990. Extra-ordinary and debt heads 
brought in an income of Rs. 1,10,475. Expenditure during the same 
year ii.tirrcd due to general administration and collection, public 
health, ' .ircty, convenience and instruction but excluding extra-ordinary 
and del I heads stood at Rs. 3,28,644. Extra-ordinary and debt heads 
accouii i'd for Rs. 1,34,040. 

Hinlt ., sitnitation and water-supply: The town has a public 
civil di qiensary conducted by the municipality and a veterinary 
dispnisai-y maintained by the Zilla Parishad. The charges for treat¬ 
ment . e nominal in these dispensaries. There are also five private 
medica practitionersi in the town. Drainage system consists of only open 
Slone lined gutters with cess-ptxrls to collect the stillage. .Scavengers 
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are employed to remove it out of the town. For watcr-.supply the 
inhabitants depend upon wells, private and municipal. 

Education : Primary education is compulsory. It is placed in charge 
of the Zilla Parishad. The municipal contribution towards the enforce¬ 
ment of this amounts to 5 per cent of the rateable value which came to 
Rs. 15,724 in 1964-65. Besides six primary schools, the town has two 
privately conducted high schools and a training college. There are 
three libraries of which one is maintained by the railway employees. 
One of these libraries receives an annual municipal grant of Rs. 300. 

Cremation and burial places are maintained and used by the commu 
nities concerned. Of late provision has been made for holding daily 
and weekly markets. Weekly bazar is held on Thursdays. 

Objects: Nandgaon has five mosques of which the Jumnui masjid 
is the largest and the most important. It is said to be nearly half- 
a-century old. There are temples dedicated to Ekvira goddess and Parsh- 
vanatha. The Ekvira temple with a 1-52X 1-52 metres (5'x5') numdap 
and 3-65 X 3-65 metres (12'xl2') gabharu is reported to be nearly 200 
years old. An eighteen-handed image of the goddess occupies a central 
position in the gabhara. There is a dipmal in the court-yard and 
a homakundu in the nuindap. Ekvira is the village deity or the graniu- 
daivata of Nandgaon. A fair is held in Her honour on Chaitra Sfiuddfia 
15. It is attended by a little over 2,500 persons. Located near the 
Malegaon Vesh, the Parshvanatha temple is a Jain place of worship. 
It is a double-storeyed building with a spacious sabhamandap richly 
ornamented with carved arches and other designs. Near the main 
entrance there are two elephant figures in a sitting posture. In Bha- 
drapada, celebrations are held on a lavish scale. There is a marble 
manastambha about 10-97 metres (36 feet) in height. The town has 
also a dargah known as Ainmacfia dargah. 

Nandur Madhmeshvar : Nandur Madhmeshvar, with in 1971 
a population of 2,228, is an agriculturally impirrtant village in Niphad 
taluka, lying 9-65 km. (six miles) south of Niphad near the confluence 
of the Godavari and the Kadva. Near here a large handhara has been 
built on the Godavari which has not only facilitated irrigation in 
Nasik district but also in the Ahmadnagar district. As the necessity 
arises waters from the Darna ialav, prepared by constructing a solid 
bandhara across the Darna near Asvaii station in Igatpuri taluka are 
released in the Nandur Madhmeshvar talav. The chief crops taken are 
wheat and bajra. Some land has also been brought under well-irrigation. 

Standing on a small rocky i.slet is a temple of Madhyameshvara, from 
which the village derives its second name, said to be over 250 years old. 
It is a plain building of stone and mortar of 12-80 X 9-14 X 6-40 metres 
(42'X 30'X 210 dimensions. There is a hall or sabhamandap with small 
arched entrances, and in front of it is a lamp-pillar or dipmal 1-524 
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meire-i in circumference (5 feet) and 2-743 metres in height (9 feet). The 
whnic is surrounded by a ruined wall. The lamp-pillar bears an inscrip¬ 
tion ililed 1738 recording the name of an ascetic. On Maf^ha Vadyu 
Chinndaxhi a fair is held in honour of Madhyameshvara. It is attended 
by Mc.irly 3,500 persons. Besides there arc also temples dedicated to 
Siddlushvara. Mrigeshvara, Mahadeva. Ganapati etc. Some of these 
receive smne aid from the Holkars. On the bank of the Godavari is 
a stun;-tomb called Agar, about 1-021 square metres (4 square feet) 
an<i 0 liiO*) metre (2 feet high). It is said to have been erected on the 
sprit here an officer of the Holkar was buried. Nandur has a primary 
schoi'l and a medical practitioner. A weekly bazar is held on every 
Mond ly. 

INasik : Nasik, in north latitude 20° and east longitude 73"5r, the 
lieadt] .lartcrs of the Nasik district, has grown on the banks of the 
sairotl Godavari and lies about eight kilometres (five miles) north- 
we.';! - if Nasik Road station on the Bombay-Bhusaval-Nagpur route 
of til Central Railway with which it is connected by a bridged 
ceiner i: toad. This is one of the two bridges over the Nasardi river, 
the i tlier being the one over which the Agra road passes. Buses 
ply in -between these two townships. Taxi and ton^a services are also 
av. il ible. In good old days trams first drawn by horses and then run 
on St: am used to ply on this road and carried about 25 to 30 
pa s« Mgers. The stand was near where the municipal building stands 
anil ihc charge per head was one anna. In 1971, the town had 
a pnrulation of 176,091. 

iJi ycription: From the railway .station the road passes north-west 
wiih its sides flanked by inhabited colonies and residential quarters, 
vai-iims industrial units and their offices, including Government of 
India Security Press and the quarters of its staff. There is also an 
aii -sirip along this road. A few cultivated patches could also be seen 
here ind there. About three miles (4-82 km.) to the west is a group of 
steep bare hills, the eastern end of the Anjaneri-Trimbak range. In 
a low scarp that runs along the north face of the pointed hill farthest 
to iIk: east are the Pandu Caves, a group of old (B. C. 200/A. D. 600) 
Bi ddliist caves, important for inscriptions. To the north of the station 
the ground rises slightly and the soil grows poorer. In the distance 
ahoui ten miles (16 km.) to the north is the rough picturesque group 
of th;: Bhorgad-Ramsej hills with the sharp cone of the Chambhar 
cave hill closer at hand to the right and on a clear day behind the 
Cliainbhar cave hill the rugged broken line of the Chandor range 
strekhing far to the east can also be seen. About a mile from Nasik, 
near the. hollow of the Nasardi stream, which has been tapped for 
iiiigation. the country grows richer. It is parcelled into hedged fields 
atid ijardens and adorned by groves and lines of well-grown mango- 
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trees. The road crosses the Nasardi a little below a rocky barrier which 
during the rainy season forms a pretty water-fall. On the right bank, 
a little above the water-fall stand the buildings of the old distillery 
which has been lying defunct since the introduction of prohibition. 
In these buildings is now housed the technical training institute of the 
MIG project of the Hindustan Aircraft Limited. The office as well as 
the trainees are accommodated in those buildings. To the north of the 
Nasardi the country continues rich and well-tilled. Close to Nasik to 
the north-west, the Godavari is hid by a long line of high ground with 
which four or five spurs to the east and south rises red with ho\isc- 
tops and crowned with lofty trees. Somewhere near the Devlali Nctka 
the station road is joined by the Agra road which continues its course 
towards the south-east and after pa.ssing over the Kannamvar bridge 
on the Godavari runs towards Malegaon, Besides this bridge, the 
Godavari is bridged at three more places, one of them at the point 
where the Vaghadi unites with the Godavari, thus establishing easy 
communications between different parts of the town which has greatly 
expanded during the last three-four decades. The station road then 
passes west with the town on the right and Maharvada on the left to 
a fountain where formerly stood the ‘ Vankadi ’ or crooked ■.I'so 
known as the satpayri or .sevcn-,stepped well. 

The town of Nasik lies on both sides of the Godavari which lias 
been tapped for irrigation about eight miles (12’87 km.) north-west of 
Nasik near the village of Gangapur at the point where the Kushyapi 
unites with the Godavari. It is known as the Gangapur project and 
irrigates nearly 25.900 hectares (64,000 acre.s) of land. The part of the 
river on which Nasik is built is in shape like an inverted S with 
a bend first towards the right and then to the left. In olden days 
Nasik was divided into three main divisions. Old Nasik. the sacred 
settlement of Panchavati which was a place of no great size during 
those days on the left or east bank of the river ; middle or Musalman 
Nasik, formerly called Gulshanabad or City t)f Roses, on the right bank 
and to the south of Panchavati; and modern or Maratha Nasik, also 
on the right bank lying north and west of Musalman Nasik and west 
of Panchavati. The most important of these divisions was considered 
to be middle Nasik across the river and south of Panchavati. Though 
to distinguish it from the western suburbs which were added by the 
Marathas it was known as Musalman Nasik, middle Nasik in fact was 
an old Hindu settlement. It is mentioned under the name of Nasik in 
inscription 87 on the Bharhut stupa in Mtidhya Pradesh of about 
200 B. C. and in inscriptions 19 and 21 in the Pandu caves about eight 
kilometres (five miles) south of Nasik of nearly the same age. As Nasik 
has greatly expanded since then and is expanding with the march of 
progress, time and population, these divisions do not hold good to day. 
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To-d y lie^e are no Maratha and Musalman Nasiks. The modern city 
can lie oiighly divided into Panchavati lying across on the left bank 
of tlu' liver with Tapovan on the side of it, old Nasik on the right 
bank aid south of Panchavati and new Nasik or modern Nasik also 
on I III’ right bank extending westward and northward of old 
Nasii, 

TIil’ -M.iiathi proverb that Nasik was settled on nine hills supports 
the lies, that the origin of the name or at least the Brahmanic 
interpre iilion of the name was Nashika or nine-peaked. Except 
Chitrii^harita in the north which is isolated or nearly isolated, the hills 
on v'liN’h Nasik is built are spurs stretching from a central plateau 
rather Hiari the line or group of separate hills. 

N. m 1 town has within itself a net-work of roads and lanes which 
for the TKist part are narrow and winding. However, the new quarters 
have e inparativcly broader streets than the old ones. Its narrow 
windiiiij. iitccls and frequent hills make Nasik a different town to 
undi.Tsi me. Nasik habitations arc now not confined to the old limits 
but uii i;l- I’ar beyond. Even in the old quarters many old houses have 
been d imolishcd and new ones constnicted in their places. Large and 
dccdit retidentia! colonies like the Government employees’ quarters 
neat 1 1 ;; golf club bungalow along Trimbak road, and Gandhi Nagar 
will it; suburb along Nasik-Poona road to give only two examples, 
have sprung up where there were only open spaces, indicating rapid 
expaiiMOii of the town. Old roads and lanes have been extended and 
widi. ne.i wlierevcr possible, new ones laid out and almost all tumed 
into ee merit-concrete. Bridges and causeways, to establish intercourse 
bclv'i-e 1 different sections of the city have been built across the 
Goilm'iri and other streams like Vaghadi or Varuna, Aruna and 
Nagiiuiii draining the town. The extension of educational facilities and 
setting up of social and cultural institutions have served to educate 
the p.’.iple: to work in the direction of promoting national interests 
and initil in them a sense of duty to eradicate social evils by working 
for -.•'.liii uplift. Its trade, commerce and tigriciilture have greatly 
beri:-ii(.;d due to the extension of banking and credit and insurance 
faciliii,,‘, excellent means of transport and communications linking 
Na.-ik not only with the major towns and taluka headquarters within 
the di itricl, but also with important commercial centres outside, and 
tapirin;; of the rivers like Godavari and the Vaghadi for irrigation, 
sctliiiiJ up of an agriculture produce market committee and an 
ind isl iai estate along Nasik-Trimbak road. The industrial complex 
will i icl'jde in course of time all kinds of .small-.scale industries 
incliid ng engineering, agro and timber based, pharmaceutical and 
ehcimial. printing and publications and miscellaneous industries. 
A\ 111; bility of enough electric power and water supply since the 
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construction of the dam on the Godavari near Gangapur, excellent 
means of transport including an aerodrome about three miles from 
Nasik between Nasik and Trimbak has made Nasik an ideal place for 
industries and already many industrial plants have been set up. This 
has gone a long way in bringing prosperity to the town and giving 
a large segment of its ptipulation gainful employment. Lodging and 
boarding houses have come up, affording facilities to the travellers as 
also the pilgrims and even some new temples and memorials like 
Gandhi memorial on the Godavari banks and Gadge Maharaj 
(lharmashala have been built. Thus old Nasik has been modernised to 
a large degree. 

Though the site of the main bazar remains the same the Collector's 
and allied offices have been housed along the diverted Agra road 
in spacious quarters further up where is the State Transport bus 
stand. On the opposite side of the road is the municipal garden named 
Shivaji iiclyan, one of the (inesi gardens in Nasik. The diversion of 
the Agra road has relieved traffic congestion in the heart of the town. 
Only a few remnants point to the existence of the fort while the 
Jumma mosque is rapidly falling into decay. Near the Trimbak gate, 
hardly any trace of which remains to-day, the municipality has 
constructed a grand vegetable market and named it as the “ Mahatma 
Fule Market ” after thiit great philanthrophist who devoted himself for 
the social advancement and uplift of the untouchables. As has been 
mentioned elsewhere a fountain stands in place of the crooked well 
and though a branch post office continues to function there, the head 
post office has been shifted on Trimbak road in new premises. In the 
same premises the telephone exchange is also housed. The town 
has three more post offices. Trimbak gate quarters as also the 
Navapura have been considerably improved. Except a small portion, 
the Peshva’s old palace has been demolished and a new building 
constructed on the site houses an educational institute named Pethe 
High School. The Sail gate and the platforms west of Sundar 
N;irayan’s niandir were washed away in one of the Godavari floods 
and the place where once stood the Sati platforms is now utilised for 
holding daily grass market. Aditvur Peth along Vivekananda patha is 
no more inhabited exclusively by Brahmans and Kunbis but by 
people of almost all creeds and walks of life. The Peshva’s new palace 
called Sarkar vada survives only wiih one storey most of which is 
occupied by the general public library. A part of its ground floor 
facing the river-side is utilised to accommodate two police stations. 
Renovated sometime in 1930 and from lime to lime thereafter, the 
Balaji temple is well maintained. Since the introduction of tap water in 
the city the water-carriers have taken to other occupations. The dam¬ 
ming of the river at Gangapur has helped to keep more or Ic.ss a steady 
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level of V.' iter in the Kimds and the stream below. A bridge known as 
Rama i has been built near the confluence of the Aruna and the 
Godavari E’unchavati has greatly extended and is strewn with more 
dliarnvisIt'Uis or rest-houses built by the wealthy for the pilgrims’ 
convenience, and some fine dwelling places. On the slope of the bluff 
near the' second bend of the Godavari stand the Gadge Maharaj dharnia- 
sheda and a Sikh Gurudvtirci. In Balaji Thakur’s house, though re-built 
on moiici I lines, the exquisitely carved pillars have been judiciously 
employed in the new construction. As has been already noted, the 
Jumma ii oscpic is fast falling into ruins and the diverted Agra road 
crosses the Niisardi over a bridge to enter the town and then passes 
over me Kannamvar bridge over the Godavari to leave the town 
and run iowards Malegaon. The construction of the bridges on the 
variou' nvers has dispensed with the ferry boat service. However, the 
piers cnniinue to exist. The cremation ground is provided with cement 
platforms, sheds, water and fuel depot. On the opposite side there 
is aiK It I r for Panchavali part of the town. It is also similarly 
provid'.xl. 

P'roi'. The best general view of the river crowded with bathers and 
city ol Nasik; can be had from the high bluff to the north of the old 
fort a linie below the second bend of the river. Down the centre 
winds till; broad Godavari, its banks lined and its rocky bed dotted 
with sliiines, monuments and temples. During the rains a swift 
muddc 1 ,' irreni fills the bed from bank to bank, and in the fair season 
a clear n.ieani winds among the pavements, temples and shrines. 
Along ih;: v/cst bank the high southern bluff of the Ganesh hill slopes 
norlh.vai .Is to the Sarasvati in an unbroken stretch of red-tiled roofs. 
Beyond ilie Sarasvati, hidden by trees and broken by spires and 
pinnack',, the roofs rise slightly to the high ground at the first bend 
of the rircr. In the centre of the low eastern bank, behind its fringe 
of river idc shrines and temples, lies the Panchavati part of the town, 
its lai'i’i; red roofs relieved by the white domes of Kapalcshvar and 
the spire and gilded pinnacle of Rama temple. Between Naro 

Shankar <: and Kapalcshvar temples .some fine modern buildings could 
be seen. Hast of Panchavati lies the Tapovan. To the south stretch 
rich aniens and sugarcane fields, fenced by trees and high hedgerows, 
and all ourid are groves of handsome tamarinds, nims. banyans and 
mangacs. Nestling among lhe.se groves could be seen vineyards. North 
of these groves a weeded plain stretches to a low tableland who.se 
ends iH; into sharp conical hills, in the east-most of which is carved 
a gn up of Jain temples known as the Chambhar caves. Behind this 
neart.T laiige is an irregular group of higher and more rugged hills. 
Beginning fiom the right, the first of these hills is known as Johan 
Tckdi he Breast Hill. The higher level-lopiwd hill to the left is 
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Rama’s Bedsicad or Ramscj Kilhi where Rama used to rest. The hill 
with three knobs further to tlic left is the Monkey’s Tail or Maktui 
Shepi'a, and to the left of it is Moni Mhatori or the Silent old Woman, 
l urther to the left and close at hand is Snliya or the Cone, the west- 
most point of the plateau which ends eastwards in the Chanibhar 
Hill. Behind Snliya, at about the same distance as Moni Mliakiri, is 
Dhair or Bhorgad the Black Fort, with an excellent quarry frtnn which 
the Slone of Kala Rama’s temple is .said to have been brought. To 
the left the last in the range is Ruiltondi or the Hill of Weeping because 
it is said of the roughness of the pass over it. In clear weather the 
rugged forms of the Chaudor range may he seen stretching cast behind 
the Chambhar hill. Frcnn near the blulT, through the Sonar Ali and 
Budhvar T’eth wards, a road leads south-west to the Pirzada’s tomb 
or Deiri^afi. From high ground near the tomb the greater part of the 
southern wards of the town may he .seen. iTom the Duryah ward 
a path leads west to the old Coppersmiths’ quarters or Jiini Tambat 
Ali, once a busy and pro.s[>erou.s part of the town. 

Climate: Nasik enjoys a healthy and pleasant climate. It is 
characterised by dryness except in the south-west monsoon season. F,vcn 
in May, though during the day the wind is hot, the nights are cool and 
refreshing. Tlic prevailing wind is westerly. Observations taken show 
that for upwards of tan months the wind is from the west of north tind 
south, and that during one month only it blows from north-east or 
south-east. The average yearly rainfall in the district is 1034-5 mm. 
(40-73"). Inspite of the healthy climate Nasik in the past laid a high 
death-rate. It was chiefly because of impure water and insanitary 
conditions due to inadequate drainage system as also want of medical 
facilities. But progress and advances made in all these fields by the 
municipality as also the Government have served to keep the death- 
rate at a substantially low rate. Nasik u.scd to be affected by epidemics 
like cholera, small-pox, diarrhoea but due to prompt medical care 
now being taken by the municipality the.se epidemics have been effec¬ 
tively checked. Realising that the sanitary condition of Nasik has 
a special importance because of its being one of the chief centres of 
pilgrimage, where if infectious diseases break out, they can affect large 
parts of the State, the drainage system has been considerably 
improved. Likewise water purification plant has been set up besides 
providing better medical facilities. 

Hills: The proverb Nasik nava tekavar vasuvile, Nasik was settled 
on nine hills, supports the view that the name Nasik is probably the 
Sanskrit navshikhar or the nine-peaked. The total of nine hills was 
probably chosen rather for its holiness than for its accuracy. Even 
If the number was at one time correct the filling of hollows by earth 
and ruins, and levelling of bluffs has made the limits of the hills 
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difficult ■() iriii.’c. Their enumeration difTcrs ; the following seems on 
the whole :!ie Jiiost generally received and the most correct account : — 
Beginnirr ><ilh the east, the first hill is the Jimi Gadhi or Old F-ort,' 
an alluvial mound seventy or eighty feet (21-33 to 24-38 metres) high 
and 410 l^ii; lotig by 320 feel (124-96x97-23 metres) broad, of which 
some fifu'ci, to twenty feet (4-57 to 6-09 metres) on the top seem to 
be artifii. iai Ttie north side, which overhangs the river, is steep and 
to the ea. iotilh and west deep gullies cut it off from the rest of 
the town, liscept a ruined mosque no trace of its buildings remains. 
'I'he scc ai . II I! lies to the south-west of Old Fort. It is known as 
the New let k.!)- Navi Gadhi and was the site of the Musalman Court¬ 
house aiul nf several large mansions. Except ;i line banyan tree and an 
old cistern almost no trace of the old buildings remains. Deep hollows 
mark ofl i New Fort on the north, the east and the south. To the 
west the lund is on the same level as its flat top. The high ground 
ends so iilrvattl in the I'afhanpura quarter is a small hill called 
Konktnii rii'o or East Konkani Hill. Further west it forms the 
Jopvtidti ' h. or Hill which is now divided into two parts, 

Jili^vada II' the south and Darvah to the north, both of which accord¬ 
ing to lev il accounts were included in the early Hindu Jodis' hill. The 
high ccrira land ends towards the west in Mhasrul Hill, perhaps in 
Musalman limes the brocade or mashrit weavers’ hill, now believed to be 
called after the god Mhasoha but the shrine is mexiern. The height to the 
ciist of tin- I'lhasrul hill is Diiii^ar AH Hill, which passes eastwards into 
the high li- .'.’l o,f the west of the New F-ort. Between Dinpar AH Hill and 
the New 1 ’ft the high central plateau ends northward, over the river in 
two hill.s tlah.ilakshmi Hill also called Jumma mosque Hill or Sonar 
AH Hill ’I ih; cast, and Ganapati’s Hill on the west. The ninth hill is 
an i.solated •.teofi height on the river-bank closely covered with houses, 
a consid. i;,hle distance to the north of Ganapati's hill and between the 
Nav gate a ict the Delhi gate. As has been stated elsewhere the gates 
are no li'iner in existence. This is called Chitraghanta’s Hill after 
a shrine ol ihc gcxldess Chitraghanta on the hill-top. 

Natiind : The natural drainage of Ihc town of Nasik is 

north ard uo lh-east to the Godavari ; cast and south-east to the 
Nagjhari 'khu.-li winds round the town to the south and east and joins 
the God. v.ri, and west and north-west into the Sarasvati, which skirls 
the west a-ui north-west of ihe town and falls inlo the Godavari near 
the Delhi vaic. The Maralha suburb or pura, except a little in the 
north whii 'i diaiiis into the Godavari, di.scharges its water east and 
south-ea i i ilo the Sarasvati. A small area in the north of Panchavati 
drains ii h tlie .^runa and a considerable section in the south from 

' Tn tl”, lie .icisiliiiii lines not rtmain the same us the fort is lyirnr amidst 
ruins. 
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both sides drains into the Vaghadi or Varuna. The rest slopes west to 
the Godavari. The four minor streams, the Nagjhari, Sarasvati, Aruna 
and Vaghadi, go dry during the fair weather and seldom have much 
water except during heavy rains. The Godavari which either directly or 
indirectly receives the whole of the town drainage passes through Nasik 
in a double curve or inverted from north-west to south-east. The first 
part of its course within town-limits is towards the east. Near the ford, 
between Jenappa’s steps on the right and the Dangar landing on the 
left, it takes a gradual bend to the south-east and flows south-east 
between Panchavati and Nasik about 800 yards (73T52 metres) as 
far as the Asara gate where it turns to the east (182-88 metres). At its 
widest the river-bed is about two hundred yards (182-88 metres) broad. 
Most of the bottom is trap rock but there are patches and hollows of 
coarse sand. The whole breadth of the river is not covered with water 
except in high floods. During much of the rains there is a broad 
margin at the sides and patches of dry rock in the centre of the stream. 
Prior to the construction of the dam the river-bed used to go practically 
dry during the summer months except for the large paved pools which 
always contained ample water. Now the waters are controlled and dis¬ 
charged from time to time to maintain a steady flow. These pools arc 
considered to be holy and a dip in them is believed to have purifying 
effects. All the year round pilgrims come to drink and to bathe in these 
pools and on the steps which line great part of the river-bed town's 
people come to wash clothes and vessels and to draw water, and at the 
level sandy patches cattle come to drink. Except when there is a strong 
scour during the rains the river-water is much defiled in its passage 
through the city. 

Houses: The 1971 Census returns show 32,165 households. Most 
of the houses have upper storeys and many of the old ones have 
stone foundations with brick or mud walls and tiled roofs. The modern 
houses inhabited by the well-to-do or the richer section of the 
population are of cement-concrete or burnt brick walls plastered 
with either cement or chunam and have mostly terraced roofs 
instead of tiled ones. Most of them again are two or three 
storeyed. In the poorer parts the roofs are generally covered with 
dark fhit tiles, in houses of the better class the pot tiles are used. In 
Aditvar peth and some other portions are the houses of the Maratha 
gentry including the new and old Feshvas palaces.* Most of these 
houses present a dead wall to the street and are built on revised stone- 
plinths approached by steps. Inside they enclose a paved court-yard 
open to the sky and admitting light and air to all parts of the 

* II may be noted tlmt Pcxhvu’s old palaec has been demolished. The new 
palace survives only with one storey and is used to house the general 
public library and two police stations. 
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building. Ai open corridor u.siinlly runs around the quadrangle on the 
ground fiinn which is generally used us servants’ quarters, part of it 
being so iii.limes walled off as a .stable. On the upper floor sleeping 
and living ri.K)ms open into the corridor which looks into the 
quadrang e 

A chief [)i;int of interest in a. considerable number of the old houses 
in Nasil( is their richly-carved wooden fronts. These carved fronts 
belong to im'c> styles, the Hindu, locally known as Gujarat work and 
the Mus.ilniiin. locally known as Delhi work. The Gujarat style is 
richer ami iiore picturesque with massive square pillars with horizontal 
and vert ca! brackets deeply cut in double lotus-heads and chain 
festoons, n.d balcony fronts with panels carved in broad belts of 
flowing leaf and creeper tracery. The Delhi style is more minute and 
delicate. 1 he pillars are rounded and slightly fluted in what is known 
as the St,'III or cypress pattern. Instead of by brackets the upper parts 
are supp.n t ;d on rounded arches with waving edges in the prayer- 
niche or ili;i ntimbar fashion ; the carving in the balcony fronts is 
minuter oui shallower, and the flower patterns are in stiff geometric 
squares .mJ live, corner figures oftener than in flowing scrolls. Some 
of the Him u creeper panels have a marked likeness to traceries as 
old as the .'>econd century before Christ in the Pandu caves five miles 
(8 km.) I') l !<• south of the city. But the quaint double lotus-head and 
chain fe-icoiis are more modern. According to the local authorities 
many of diem were carved as late as the famine of 1802. The 
Musalmi n lyle of wood-carving is said to have been introduced by 
Devrav I'/la'iadev Hingne, a North Indian Brahman, who was family 
priest to iishvii Balaji Bajirav about A. D. 1750, but some of the 
Musalman caivings are probably as old as the Moghal governors 
(1620-17 Ml'. Hingne’s mansion or vuda was supposed to be the most 
beautiful hi ikling in Nasik, the private court being carved in the 
Hindu and :he i)ublic court in the Musulmun style. According to local 
accounts ilic Musalman parts were carved by workmen whom 
Devrav Ida ladev and Bapuji Mahadev Hingne brought with them 
from Delhi. 

Besides a few carved house-fronts which are worthy of note in 
Sonar Ali ,ind in old Tambat AH there are six chief specimens of 
wood-caiving in Nasik. 

The Hingne fi mansion is no more in existence, a modern four¬ 
storeyed building having replaced it. It is rumoured that some of the 
finest wcod work from this palace was lifted to England. 

From 11 iigne’.s mansion Bhadrakali lane leads east about fifty yards 
to Bhadrak ih’s shrine, and from that about a hundred yards further to 
the Cross <)[ Tiundha. 

Returning to the Tiundha cross and passing south about 150 yards 
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up Ihe Dingar Ali road, on llic right i)r wcsl is Mahadcv Thakiir’s 
will) a handsomt; balcony and brackets carved in the lotus, and chain 
and peactjck style. Proin Mahadcv "I'hakiir's with a winding lane to 
the east and south-east lead about 200 yards to Sripat 'I hakur in 
Hudhvar Peth. This has a double balcony and pillars ou the outer 
edge of the veranda supporting a wooden shatle. The carving is in the 
Hindu or Gujarat style. It is much like that in the private or inner 
court of Hingne's mansion except that there is a group of animals in 
the centre of each panel and that the under-face of the lower balcony 
is carved into squares and other geometric patterns. Besides these 
houses there arc some good specimens of the Gujarat double lotus 
carvings in the Somvar Peth and Tambat Ali wards. 

As mentioned earlier Nasik is served by a net-work of roads, lanes 
and by-lanes giving access to its different parts. The total length of the 
roads in the city is 74 kilometres (46 miles) of which 49-88 km. (31 
miles) have been converted into cement-concrete and the remaining either 
asphalted, metalled or kachchu. The Agra road is the most important 
road that pas.ses through the town. In the town itself the main road, 
now named as Deshpandc road, is the only road of sufficient breadth. 
Others, though extended and broadened, remain narrow for the most 
part. Besides the Kannamvar bridge over which the Agra road leaves 
the town and runs towards Malegaon, a total of nine bridges and 
causeways have been constructed by the municipality over the rivers 
and streams to facilitate vehicular as well as the pedestrian 
traffic. 

Cates: Though it was never a walled town several of the entrances 
to Nasik were adorned by gateways r)r entrance arches. It appears 
that these gates, not one of which remains today except Bhagur gate, 
were built during the days when Nasik came under Musalman rule. 
Though the gates have disappeared long since, many of the localities 
are still known by the gate names. Paiichavati hud one gate to the 
north-east and was called the Bhadak Gate, and is now in ruins. The 
present gate is said not to be older than the Pesliva’s time. The Old 
'f'own or Kasha including Kazipara or the south division had eight 
gates : Darbar Gate in the east, Bhagur in the south-east, Kazipara 
in the south, Trimbak in the west, Delhi in the north-east, and Nuv, 
Asfira, and Kctki in the east. The Darhar Gate was in the east near 
the east of Bombay-Agra road at the cast end of the road that runs 
down the hollow between the Old and New Forts. Of the Darbar gate 
which was built by the Musalnians no trace remains. About 300 
yards south-west of the site of the Darhar gate, in the extreme south¬ 
east of the city, is Bhagur Gate. It is plain square topped brick gate¬ 
way, much in ruins, but still standing. This is probably a Musalman 
gateway. It gets its name because it is on the road to Bhagur town 
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close to aIi.cIi is the Dcvl;ili cantoninejit. About 200 yards to the 
west was lla Kazipuni Gate. It was plain and stjuare lopped. It was 
a Musaln -111 gale and was said to have been built by Syed Muhanimad 
Hasan, vdio came from Delhi about A. D. 1667 and founded the 
Kiizipurti aii.irlii' and established the Kazi Saheb's family which is still 
one of th'. u.o leading Musalinan families in Nasik. In the west of the 
town abiuit MXl yards, north-we.st of the Kuzipuru Gate was the 
Trimbak Iii.ae. It was repaired hy Subhedur Dhondo Mahadev in about 
A. D. 17't0. Di:s[)ite repairs Trimbak gale did not last long and no 
trace of ii .■mains today. According to the Musalmans there wtis an 
older gate n i the same site which was called the Aurang Gate after 
a noble of il e imme of Aurangzeb who .settled part of the city. On the 
bank of i le li'^er a few yards to the south of Balaji’s temple stood the 
Delhi Giiie \.itli a Persian inscription which indicated that it was built 
in 1681 (.'/ I(i92) by Tudekhan Suhha. About 175 yards south was the 
N(iv or ll<i;il Gate, and about seventy yards further w;ts the As/im 
Gate. It ,.iis called after the goddess of that name built by a Brahman 
named '^ aiiesh\'ar Dikshit about 200 years ago. About 200 yards 
east was the Ktiki Gate also clo.se to the river. 

In the M; nitha suburb (Nasik) or Pura there were three gates, the 
Hdlii or lilcplumt Gate in the west, the Malhar Gate in the north¬ 
west, am.! i!i.: Su/i Gale in the north. The Haiti or Elephant Gate near 
Raja Balijuliir’s mansion was a private gate built at the entrance to his 
elephant ila:ili;.'i, About 100 yards north of the Elephant gate was the 
Malhar G.it:. 1 his was built in the time of Raghoba (A. D. 1773) 
when an .■llurt was made to extend Nasik to Anundvalli, or Chaundhas 
as it wa." ■ ligintilly called, about three miles to the west. No trace of 
this gate il leli. About 300 yards to the north-east was the Sail Gate, 
where, dm iig Maratha rule, widows used to immolate themselves on 
the funej il ly res of their dead husbands, d’he gate was built, by Oka, 
a Suhlied'ir il he Peslmis. The gate along with the Sati platforms were 
washed .i\v:iy in one of the Hoods of the Godavari. 'I'he place is now 
utilised i. / holding daily grass bazar. 

Trade . ts position on the best route between the Nagpur and the 
coa.st rnu.t at all times of prosperity have made Nasik a place of 
importance. Till 1835 Nasik was without the convenience of a made- 
road. Tr iltii VMis carried on pack-bullocks most of which belonged to 
Vanjari lir ulmen of the villages round Nasik. Between 1840 and 
1845 thi i lal pass was made fit for carts ; and besides on pack- 
bullocks :i . onsidcrable amount of goods began to pass Nasik in ctirts. 
About llGi . ill the busy season, as many as 500 or 600 carts used to 
halt at 1 X 111 ;;ar l.Itara in Panchavati, their chief loading being cotton on 
its way lom the Berar to Bombay. This continued until by the 
oirening .if he railway in 1861, the inland trade ceased to pass through 
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Nasik. The Agra roaci passing through the town is the chief route 
connecting different and distant commercial towns and centres and 
remains busy all the year round. Na.sik is one of the important 
commercial centres in the State and has a regulated market which 
was established in 1952. The important commodities traded are paddy, 
vegetables, onions and grapes. The latter of lhe.se comnuHlities are 
not only marketed to Bombay, Poona, Vidarbha region, Khaudesh 
via Manniad and many other markets in India but are exjwrted in 
large quantities to countries like Ceylon and Burma, Egypt and Tran. 
To finance these commercial activities all the major commercial banks 
have established their branches here. There is also the Nasik District 
Central Co-operative Bunk with branches at all the taluka head-quarters. 

Since early times Nasik is known for its brass and copper vessels 
and it still maintains the reputation in this regard. In those days the 
Kasars used to manufacture the utensils by hand, but today though 
handmade utensils continue to be available, the major source of supply 
are large manufacturing units. These are marketed practically all over 
the country. Bidi turning has become one of the major industries of 
the district and in Nasik city alone there are not less than twelve large 
bidi factories employing about ten thousand workers, male and female. 
The town, besides oil, ginning and pressing, flour and rice mills, has 
also an ayurvedic rasayan shula. 

Markets: Bi-weekly markets or bazars are held on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, the attendance at the Wednesday bazar being larger than 
that held on Saturdays. Except during the rains when the bazars are 
held on the south bank of the Godavari, the markets arc held on the 
stretch of sand to the south of the Rumeshvara temple. These bazars 
last the whole day and close towards evening. No sheds have been 
provided and the dealers sit in rows in the sun or in small tent-like 
booths and sell grain, pulse, oilseed, cloth, blankets, shoes, spices, 
tobacco, salt, sweetmeats, fruits and vegetables ; cattle, buffaloes, horses, 
sheep and goats, poultry, etc., arc also brought for sale. Cattle bazar 
is held on the east bank of the river. 

Apart from these bi-weekly bazars which are attended by a little 
over four thousand persons coming from many of the nearby talukas 
also, daily markets are held in several parts of the town. Most of 
these are held in the open where the municipality has provided pucca 
flooring. A market for vegetables is held daily in Panchavati area 
a little to the north of Naro Shankar’s temple. It is open from eight 
to eleven in the morning and is attended by nearly five hundred 
persons. The vegetables sold here arc mostly grown in the neighbour¬ 
hood within a radius of about eight miles. Pahadis. Marathas and 
Malis are the chief sellers, ’fhis river-side market is held at this spot 
only during eight fair weather months. Two similar markets are held 
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in f cth and Bhadrakali respectively. Near the Trimbak gate 

.1 grant! mf dern type vegetable market has been provided. It was 
coiistim.ied. by the municipality in 1950 at a cost of Rs. 1,50,000 and 
serve- a- a wholesale market for vegetables. The municipality has also 
constl u: ed two mutton markets in Vanbaf; and Ghurpiira areas 
rcspei.'ti'Ciy .nid one each for fish and beef in the Vanhag area. Fhe.se 
are alJ [iiKlern constructions and have together cost the municipal 
cxchi.'tin ;r Rs. 85,0{K). 

Oijr. I Nasik being one of the most important towns in 
.Mah ira htra there are offices of practically each and every dcparl- 
meni n the Government besides that of the Collector who is the 
admini-, rator of the district, and the subordinate revenue officers. It is 
the he; dcuarlers of Divisional offices of the Buildings and Communica¬ 
tions Irrigation, Forest, State Transport Corporation, Soil Conservation. 
Mahan-hlrti Slate Electricity Board, etc. It has ten courts of joint civil 
judgt.'.s. ii civil surgeon, a superintendent of police, deputy registrar of 
LO-o|X'rili\'e societies and chief executive officer of Nasik Zilla Parishad 
and rn.'.uy more. 

MumciiHtiHy: The municipality was established in May 1864 and 
raised io the status of a city municipttlity in 1874. To begin with, its 
officir was accommodated in a portion of the old Peshva's police and 
later in rented quarters till 1937 in which year was built the spacious 
builditi.g with a clock-tower in which it is housed today. It was 
um.strjcled at a cost of two lakhs of rupees. Fifty members compose 
the municipal council which is presided over by the president. He is 
elected by the councillors from among themselves. It is this council 
willi he president as the head that is responsible for all municipal 
affairs. The administration is looked after by the Chief Officer who is 
respoiriible to the municipal council. 

Im .iii (' In 1964-65 the municipal income accrued from various 
i-oum iiLliiding extra-i.'rdinary and debt heads amounted to 
Ji-, '' . 4 i. 74 l, I'he income sources were municipal rates and taxes 
coi iit iiing Rv. 29.07.486: revenue derived from municipal properly 
jn wer.s R.s. 4.17.274; grants Rs. 8.54,740; miscellaneous 
Rs ■’ ^'6 (1.50 and extra-ordinary and debt heads Rs. 7,69.191. As against 
thi 1 iiieiiired an expenditure of Rs. 52.25.678 during the same jear. 
Expe t;lilur 5 : items were general administration Rs. 5,43,636; public 
.-al.iN Rs. 2.13.453; public health and convenience Rs. 1.5,96.099 ; 
puhlij works Rs. 45,244; public instruction Rs. 7,95,065; grants and 
emurihutioTis Rs. 1,500 ; interest on loans Rs. 1.47.922 ; miscellaneous 
Rs 52.118 ; extra-ordinary and debt heads Rs. 8,86.603 and capital 
CXI x'lt .litiire Rs. 5.44,038. 

’i/irtii ,/Aj; Works: Besides the markets, bridges and causeways and 
the in.iiii municip.al office building which have already been 
\t ■i6U- .S'* 
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menlioned. the municipality has so far cnnstruc'.ed a number of buildings 
for schools, dispensaries, maternity homes, one open air theatre and 
u wellare centre at a total cost ol Rs. 5.01.WO. Thi.s expenditure 
is besides that incurred on laying out drains and improving Uiem 
from time to time. 

Medical aid: Much has been done and achieved in keeping down 
the incidence of epidemics in whose throes Nasik was perpetually 
found by improving the medical aid facilities and the drainage .system. 
Besides the many private practitioners and hospitals run by oilio: 
institutions, Nasik has two allopathic dispensaries, three ayurvedic 
dispensaries and two maternity homes conducted by the municipality, 
There arc also three hospitals maintained by Government, ol which 
the Civil Hospital is the biggest and has facilities to treat all kinds 
of piitients.' 7'here is also an isolatittn hospital. Steps arc taken front 
lime 10 lime to immunise the people against epidemics like cholera, 
small-pox, etc,, by means of vaccinations and inoculations. Suspected 
ca.ses arc immediately removed to the isolation hospital. Inspite of 
these measures Nasik had a mild attack of cholera in 1%3 after an 
interval of nearly ten years. Charges for treatment in these dis(x;nsaries 
are nominal. The town has a veterinary hospital maintained by the 
Zilla Parishad. 

Water-supply: In the early days the water-supply of Nasik was 
chiefly from the Godavari, though about 5.000 people used water of 
a large fountain near the Trinibak gale. The Gcxlavari water-supply 
was far from pure as it was then taken from the bed of the river at 
the Tas, the pool of Sundar-narayan, and even lower, where the water 
was soiled by bathing and washing clothes, religious offerings, burnt 
bones, town-sweepings, and house sullage. Mr. Hewlett, the then 
-Sanitary Commi.ssioner, had recommended that the Godavari should 
be abandoned because of its impure water. Dr. f.eith in 186.5 and 
Mr. Hewlett in 1881 agreed in recommending a scheme which wi'uld 
have brought water from the Nasardi to the .soulli-wesl of the town, 
a purer source of supply, than the Godavari as it ran through an 
uninhabited plain. This Nasardi .scheme was estimated to cost about 
Rs. 1,30.000. an amount which the Nasik nmnicipality could not raise 
then. There was also a strong feeling against using any water except 
from the Godavari. 

The fountain near the Trinibak gate, which goes by the name of 
Dhondo Mahadev's hand, was made by a Maratha suhliedar or governor 
of that name eighty or ninety years ago. Dhondo also built a reservoir 
about 225 feel from the Nasardi river near the Irimbak road about 
a mile and a half west of Nasik. The reseivoir was originally paved. 

' SdLio'hcontunii Review cinJ District Staiisticai Ahsi.iati of District, 

and 1963 64 (Bureau of Economics and Statistics publication), p. 20. 
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bul dii; tci a long neglect it got choked with earth and grass. But even 
in thal neglected state it was far more pure than the Gcrdavari. An 
imdt rgr :mnd masonry water-channel led from the reservoir and brought 
the to the fountain. Being a private property much of its water 

was u.''id for watering fields before it reached the town. In 1878 lit? 
munlcii ality offered to pay Rs. 30,000 for the aqueduct but the offer 
was tLined down. Besides the supply from the Godavari and from 
the Ni 'urtli fountain, there were 825 wells in the town, and fifty-three 
in PiPL tiLivuti. The municipality had also dug quite a few wells but 
in somt of them the water was found to be brackish. In order to over¬ 
come tlie difficulties of water-supply water-works were planned and 
piped L.aiei-supply was thus introduced in the town for the first time 
in l‘>12 and was augmented from time to time thereafter. Today Nasik 
city n^■ei\e^ its entire water-supply from the Gangapiir earthen dam 
and ili: Anandvaili weir. The water-works are installed four miles 
dowriMream of the Gaiigapur dam on the Godavari and pumped in 
the liLiite 'eservoirs built in the city. From these reservoirs a net-work 
of fiijic-lircs make water available to the public. .As the old distributive 
■.ysleiii [las out-lived its utility as well as capacity a new scheme envisag¬ 
ing an adddional trunk line and an elevated reservoir with a capacity 
of 3..17,000 gallons in Budhvar Peth has been taken up. While the trunk 
line ' estimated to cost Rs. 11,88,918, gross expenditure incurred on 
the uMMsoir till the middle of 1965 amounted to Rs. 5,10.392. With 
the cii'iipletion of this scheme the hardships experienced by the people 
in j'fli iig adequate supply of water would be removed. Nasik munici- 
palilv has also undertaken the work of improving the purification 
sys'.Tt It IS found that the existing infiltration works in the Godavari 
do I t work sati.sfactoriIy during the monsoons and hence turbid water 
has to ae supplied to the populace. To overcome this difficulty a surface 
put ii'. ition plant has been planned and is expected to cost Rs. 37,36,623. 
Th lujti in the immediate stage it will provide purified water only to 
1,33 fitW inhabitants it is equipped to supply purified water to 
a pr i'>[x.‘ictive population of two lakhs in the ultimate stage. 

In I Idcn days the municipality used to turn nightsoil into manure 

’Hr: drainage system continued to be in an unsatisfactory condition 
unlit 935. In 1935 the then consulting public health engineer had 
suggisicd an elaborate drainage system to keep the town sufficiently 
clean ai'.d also to prevent the .sullage from entering the knntl 
near ihe Victoria bridge which was used by the people for drinking 
put plies It, liowever, did not materialise until the outbreak of 
a ii. ■ ous cholera epidemic. The remarks of the Director of Public 
Hcali’ in 1935 roused the municipality to action and Nasik was 
pr.iv ded with an elaborate intercepting drainage system which was 
exteruleci and improved a.s the city expanded with the eXipanding 

•i'f .61:: .S9rt 
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population. A scheme has now been prepared to overhaul and stream¬ 
line the entire drainage system. It is estimated to cost about 27 lakh^ 
of rupees. Under the scheme all the sullage water from Nasik ami 
Panchavati side which is now emptied in the Godavari would be collec¬ 
ted in a sump well on the Panchavati side from where it will be pumped 
to a point sufficiently away from the inhabited locality to be usetl 
for farming. Work has commenced on this project and sewers have 
already been installed on both the banks of the river. The pumping 
house has also been constructed but the machinery which is to be 
imported remains to be installed. Tliis will be followed by the intern.il 
drainage system for which a plan has been drawn up by the Public 
Health Sub-Division, Nasik. Underground drainage has already been 
provided along the Agra road and i.s expected to cover most parts 
of the town within a few years' time. 

Education: Primary education is compulsory and is conducted bv 
the Nasik borough municipality. On March 31. 1965 there were 17,472 
pupils on the rolls of the primary schools with 416 teachers impart¬ 
ing instruction. There are nearly ten high schools in the town. All 
of them except one, a technical school conducted by Government, are 
privately managed. Nasik has also a police training college where 
most of the police personnel in Maharashtra is trained and a military 
school named Bhosle Military School. There are three colleges, viz.. 
H. P. T. College, M. E. R. Institute and B. Y. K. Commerce College 
and two training colleges of which one is for women only. Nasik 
Sarvajanik VachanaUiya is perhaps the biggest public library in the 
town. A grant of Rs. 50.000 was made by the municipality toward.^ 
the construction of its building in 1960-61. 

Miscellaneous: Nasik municipality maintains a well-equipped fire 
brigade employing sixteen firemen and twelve drivers with a superin¬ 
tendent. An ambulance and a hearse are also attached to the fire 
brigade. Two cremation grounds arc provided by the municipality on 
the banks of Ihe Godavari, one on Panchavati side and the other 
on Nasik side. Besides, (here are about fourteen burial grounds 
utilised by different sections of Muslims. For cultural and recreational 
activities the town municipality maintains an open air theatre, 
a welfare centre and five parks of which three arc located on the 
Panchavati side. Of the two on Nasik side along Agra road the Shivaji 
udyan is perhaps the best and well-maintained park. Three of these 
gardens have corners for children and radio sets. Though the munici¬ 
pality itself docs not maintain a gymnasium, it gives grants to various 
gymnasiums as also many other cultural centres privately conducted. 
Nasik municipality celebrated its centenary in .lanuary 1965 in com¬ 
memoration of which a Souvenir was published under the caption 0! 

" Jivanganya". giving a brief resume of its activities since inception 
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N'asik has a large number of social service institutions whose 
activities have been detailed under Chapter XVHI. 

Temples: There are in all about 200 temples, big and small, ancient 
and modern, in Nasik, a number which has earned for it the name of 
(he Benares of Western India. This large number is due to three 
causes, the holiness of the Godavari, the belief that Nasik and Pancha- 
vati were for years the .scene of the exile of Rama, Sita and Laksh- 
mana anJ the wealth and political importance of Nasik as the second 
city of the Peslivas' territories. The earliest mention of a temple at 
Nasik is by the Jain writer Jinaprabhasuri who wrote about the 
fourteenth century. He notices Kuntivihar. a temple of Chandraprabha- 
svami, the eighth Tirthankara. No trace of this temple remains. The 
next notice of Nasik temples is, that in 1680 twenty-five temples at 
Nasik were destroyed by the Dcccan viceroy of Aurangzcb (1656-1705). 
.^mong these are said to have been temples of Sundar-narayana and 
Uma-maheshvara in the A Jitvur Peth on the right bank of the Godavari, 
of Ramji and Kapaleshvara in Panchavati, and of Mahalaksluni in the 
Old Fort which the Musalmans changed into their Jama mosque. 
The only vestiges of early Hindu buildings are Mahalakshmi’s temple 
now the Jama mosque, and the door-post of the .small temple of 
Nilkantheshvara near the .Ashra gate, which is much like the door post 
of Someshvara's near Gangapur, six miles west of Nasik. Only a few 
vestiges of the fort are existing and the ravages of time have left the 
mosque beyond repairs. It was under the Peshva's rule (1750-1818) 
that most of the large temples which now adorn Nasik were built 
Most of them were the work of their Nasik governors or Raja Baha¬ 
durs and other sardars, of whonr Naro Shankar. Oka, Chandraciiud and 
Odhekar were the most prominently known. The wives and relations 
of many of the Peshvas, especially Gopikabai. the mother of the 
fourth Peshva Madhavrav (1761-1772). visited Nasik and several of 
the temples and shrines were built by them. One group of buildings is 
the gift of the Indore princess Ahilyabai Holkar (1765-1795) so famous 
for her zeal as a temple-builder. Since the fall of the Peshvas (1818) 
no large temple has been built at Nasik. The only building with any 
preten.sions to architectural beauty that dates .since the British rule 
is the Kapurthala fountain and re.st-house near Balaji’s temple which 
was built in 1878. 

Most of the Nasik temples arc of stone and mortar. The best stone 
has been brought from the Ramshej-Bhorgad hills about six miles 
(965 km.) north of Nasik. Three temples have special architectural 
merit. Ramji’s in Panchavati. Naro Shankar's or the Bell temple on the 
left bank of the river near the Rama Sctu bridge and Sundar-narayan’s 
in Aditvetr Peth. Of these the largest and simplest is Ramji’s and 
the most richly sculptured is Naro Slumkar's ; Sundar-narayan’s corner 
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between the two others bt)lh as regards size and ornament. 

SiiiKUir-iiiiniyoii: Beginning in the north, in Arlilvur Felh in New 
Nasik where the river takes its first bend to the south, on risifig 
ground on the right or west bank about a hundred feet (30-48 metres) 
above the river-bed. is the temple of Sundar-narayan. It faces east and 
measures about eighty .square feel {7-43 square metres) standiag on 
a stone plinth about three feel (0-914 metre) high. On the east, north 
and south it is entered by flights of steps each with a richly carved tind 
domed ptirtito with frsmt tind side arches in the waving-edged style 
lociilly known as the mimhur or Musalman prayer-niche, fo the we.st 
or shrine end tlic outside of the temple is rounded. Over ilte centre of 
the building is a large dome and behind the dome is a handsome 
spire. The whole is of beautifully dressed stone -.ind is highly orna¬ 
mented. especially the main or eastern door which is richly carved with 
figures, chains, bells, and tracery. In 1848 the central dome was struck 
by lightning. It was restored in 1858, but some broken ornaments on 
the north and west show traces of the damage. In the shrine arc 
three black stone imtiges. a three feet (0-914 metre) high Narayana 
in the middle flanked on the right and left by smaller images of 
Lakshmi and Vrinda. wife of the demon .laliindarii. Thoug’i they are 
abetut 50 feet (15-24 metres) from the outer wall and are separated from 
it by three gates, the building is .so arranged that .it sunrise on the 20th 
and 21st of March the sun's rays fall on Narayana’s feet. Viewed from 
the Kapaleslivara shrine whicli is 1.000 yards (914-44 metres) on the 
other bank of the river one can sec the lamp burning inside this 
shrine. The temple charges arc met and a large number of Brahmans 
are fed on Kartiikti Shuddhti 14th (Novemher-Decemher) from an 
annual Government grant. From the east or main entrance a flight iif 
sixty-eight dressed stone-steps leads to the river. Once a year on the 
Kortfikd (Novemher-Decemher’) fuIl-nnMui the steps tmd the temple 
are brilliantly lighted. Over the cast doorway, a marble tablet, with 
a Devanagari inscription in seven lines of small letters states that the 
temple was built by Gangadhar Yashvant Chandrachud in 1756. The 
cost of the temple and flight of steps is said to have been about 
Rs. 10,00,000. On the spot where the temple stands there is said to 
have been an old Hindu temple which was dcsiroyed by the Musalmans 
and the site turned into a kaburasUin or burial ground. On the over¬ 
throw of the Musalman rule probably about 1750 Feshva Balaji is 
said to have destroyed the graveyard, cleared the ground of the bones, 
and sanctified the spot on which the pre.sent temple stands. 

Budriko Sciiiyonui: On the river-bank a few yards north of the 
flight of steps which leads to Sundar-narayan's temple, is a shrine of 
Ganapati. and to the south was a Bairagi's monastery or incilh where 
now stands the office of the Gavkari, a Marathi daily, published from 
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Nasik. Nearby is a pool called the Badrika Sangama into which, 
according to the local story, Hemadpant. the temple-building minister 
ol Ramchandra, the Devagiri Yadav ruler (1271-1311), threw the 
philosopher’s stone which he had brought from Ceylon. Search was 
made, and one link of an iron chain with which the pool was dragged 
was turned to gold. The pool was drained dry. but the stone had 
disappeared. 

Ojhu's Steps: In the bed of the river, close below the Sundar- 
narayan stairs, the next flight of steps are known as Ojha’s steps. They 
were built in 1808 at a cost of abtrul R.s. 2,000. On the high bank at the 
lop of Ojha’s .steps, on the north side, is a temple of Dattatrcya and 
a monastery of Raghiinath Bhatjf who. about hundred and sixty 
years ago, was famous for his power of curing di.seases and controlling 
the elements. This monastery is much in disrepair. To the south is 
a temple of Shiva which was built in 1820 by Balajipant Natu at 
a cost <rf Rs. 10,000. The front hall or sahhamaiuiap, and rest-house 
close-by, according to an inscription on the east face of the outer wall, 
were built in 1845 (Shako 1767) by Narayanrav Yamaji Potnis. The 
cost is estimated at Rs. 6,000. About fifteen yards (13-71 metres) to 
the south of this rest-house, at the foot of a pipal tree, is a four¬ 
armed Maruti. which, in the hope of getting children, women cons¬ 
tantly circumabulate and hundreds of lamps made of wheat-paste are 
burnt. In the neighbourhood are several monasteries or maths and 
ascetics’ tombs or samadhis. 

Uma-mahi’shvur: About seventy yards (64 metres) south-e^st of 
Sundar-nara>an’s is Uma-maheshvar’s temple. It faces east and is 
surrounded and hidden by a stone-wall with two small houses in 
front which are washed by the river when it is in flood. Within the 
wall, in front of the temple, is a large wooden outer hall with a hand¬ 
somely carved ceiling. In the shrine in the west, with a passage in 
front, are three black marble images about two feet (0-609 metre) 
high, Maheshvar or Shiva in the middle, Ganga on the right, and 
Uma or Parvati on the left. These are .said to have been brought by 
the Marathas from the Karnatak in one of their expeditions. The 
temple was built in 1758 at a cost of about Rs. 2.00.000 by Trimbakrav 
Vishvanath Pethc. the uncle of-Sadashivrav Bhau, the hero of Panipat. 
Close to the north of Uma-mahc.shvar’s temple are about twenty 
a.scetics’ tombs or samadhis. In Karitika Tripuri Paurnima day is 
celebrated. 

Nilkuntheshvar : On the right bank of Ihc river, about .seventy 
yards (64 metres) south-east of Uma-maheshvar’s, stands Nilkanthe- 
shvar’s temple. It is built of beautifully dressed richly carved trap. 
It is fast falling into decay and unless prompt measures are taken to 
repair it. it may crumble before long. It faces east across the river 
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and has a pv)rch dome and spire of giaeetul mitliise, The object of 
worship is a very old lin{;a said to date from tlie time of the mylhic 
king Janaka. the father-in-law of Rama. An inscription in tl^e front 
w^al! states that the present temple was buili in 1747 {Sluika 1669'; 1^;, 
l^akshmanshunkar, brother of Naro Shankar Raja Bahadur of Male- 
gaon. at a cost of about Rs. IG.OfM). In limes of Hood the rocks on 
which the temple stands are surrounded by water. In front of the 
temple a flight of steps leads to the water. 

l‘anchralm‘'i}i\ ur: Abt>ul fifty yaials (4e'77. nieiresy .south-west ol 
Nils; uitheslniir’s, and reached from it by a lligln of forty-eight .step-, m 
the Panchratneshvar temple, a brick and wood building which from out¬ 
side looks like a house. The /f/i-e// in this temple is believed to date tf’w 
lime of Rama and to take its numo from the I'act '..hat Raura olfcred it 
gold, diamonds, sapphire', rubies and pearls, a gift which is known 
as the five jewels or Ptiiuhra'iut. 1 he Uti‘‘a has a silver mask with five 
heads which it wears on ceriaui days, especially on the full-miun 
oi Kiir/tikt: (November). The temple was built by Vajneshvar Dikshi'. 
Paivardhan in 1758 at an estimated cost of Rs. l.s.OOO. By keeping the 
original centra! i^ubharo intact the rest lias been converted into cloister.s 
which are let tm hire to the pilgrims. The management is in the hands 
of the Dikshit family, fn front of the temple is an ascetic's niona.slcry 
and out.side of the monastery a small temple iif Ganapati. .About twenty 
feet (6 metres) .south-east of Ganapali’s temple in a corner is a small 
broken image of Shitladevi, the small-jxw goddes.'. When a child has 
sm:ill-po,\ its mother pours water over thi.s image tiir lourieen days 
and on the tifteenth brings the child to the temple, weighs it against 
molasses or sweetmeats, and distributes them among the people. 
The image was broken about 175 years ago by one Rambhat Gharpurc 
His only son was sick with small-poc and though he did all in his 
p»iwer to please the goddess his son died. Enraged at his loss, Rambhat 
went up to the goddess and broke olf her .hands and Icet. Though 
maimed, the jx’ople still trust in Shitladevi, and during sinall-pot 
epidemics so much water is poured over her that it flow.s in a stream 
down the stone-steps to the river. This belief is on the wane now anu 
persists only amongst the more credulous and the illiterates. 

Cora Rama: High above the river-bed, about ten yards (9 14 
metresi east of Paiichratneshvar’s. is an antique temple of Rama 
called Gora or White to distinguish it from the Black or Kala Rama 
aen.'ss the river in Panchavati. The temple is reached by a flight of fiuty 
dressed stone-steps from the river side, i here is al.so a smaller door 
from the town-side on the .south. In front of the temple is a large 
outer hall or sahhaiiwn/hip about si.sly square feet (5-57 square metres). 
It has room for about 2,000 ijeoplc, the men sitting below aiid the 
women in the gallery. Every morning and evening holy books Pnrumis 
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arc read almost always to a crowd of listeners. In this outer hall are 
four Sgurcs, about three feet {0-914 metre) high, of Ganapati, Maruii, 
Godavari, and Mahishasur-mardini or the buffalo-slaying goddess. On 
the left is a right-trunked Ganapati, and on the right an eight-armed 
Mahishasur-mardini with beautiful images of Shiva and Parvati. The 
image of Godavari to the north has lately been added. Pacing the shrine 
and about Hfly feet (15-24 metres) in front of it is a Maruti. In the 
shrine is a group of five white-marble image.s two and a half feet (0 762 
metre) high. The centra! image is of Rama, on either side are 
Lakshmana and Sila. and at their feet Bharata and Shalrughna. The 
temple was built in 1782 by Dcvrav Hingne. Jaiw-:inlar of Chandori. 
A great yearly festival is held on Jyesliiha Stviddha 10th (.(une-July) in 
Ironuur of the image of Godavari and is paid for and other temple 
charges are m-el from a grant by the Hingne family. On ChaUni Shtiddha 
10, a fair is held in honour of Rama al.st-). The temple holds inain land 
in Chandori village of Niphad taluka. This family supplied the chief 
house-priests or upadhyuyus to Bajirav, the seanid Pexhva (1720-1740). 
They were afterwards raised to the rank of Sardars and fw many year.s 
their fortunes were bound up with the Pes/irw. For some time during 
the period of Savai Madhavrav, Govindrav Hingne was the Peshva's 
ambassador at Delhi. The beautifully carved Hingne’s vaeJa belongs 
to this family. 

Murlidhar: On raised ground in the river-bed, abi3ut twenty yards 
(18-28 metres) south of Gora Rama’s is Murlidhar’s temple. In the shrine 
of this temple is a gnoup of cleverly-cut white marble figures about 
three and a half feet (one metre) high. In the centre Murlidhar or 
Kri.shria the flute-bearer, stands on one foot with a flute in his hand, 
and by his side are two cows each with a calf. The image was brought 
from Chandori by the Hingne family. When dressed in woman’s robes 
as ardhanarishvar, the half-man half-woman deity, it i.s much admired. 
The temple was built in 1828 by one Dada Bava. Between this and 
Gora Rama’s temple were several sati platforms some of which were 
washed away in one of the floods of the Godavari. From the first of 
Shravana vadya (July-August), in the hall in front of the images, 
a nama-saptaha or recital of the god’s names goes on for seven days. 
During these seven days the god is dres,sed in dilTerent robes and iherc 
is an unceasing cla.shing of cymbals and singing of songs. One band 
of eight to thirty men plays and sings for three hours and then gives 
charge to another party. On the eleventh of the .same fortnight 
u palanquin-procession or dindi .starts about three in the afternoon and 
returns about nine at night. Thousands of people visit the icmplc for 
darshan during these days. On the following day a feast is given to about 
500 Brahmans and cymbal-players, A public trust has been created and 
one Krishna Hari Damodar appointed as the Vahivatdar or manager. 
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VridJIiextiMira : Close lo Miirlitlhiir’s is ii temple to Shivii ititder the 
name of Vriddheshvani. It is a square stone building of no great beauty 
and contains a stone //u“«. If was built by the Durve family in 1763. 
Hardly any devotee dares worship this pod as his worship is believed 
:o bring bad fortune. 

Tarukeshvur: Conspicuous by its red and white dome is '1 ara- 
keshvar’s temple about fifty yards t45-72 metres) south-east of Gora 
Rama's, in the bed of the river, opptrsitc to Naro Shankar's or the Hell 
temple. It is a stone building with a portico and an inner shrine with 
a //7).e«. In the veranda is a well ornamented bull or nandi. The temple 
has no endowment and no special festival. Two small tablets built high 
up in the back wall the veranda state that it was built in 1780 
[Sluika 1702) by Krishnadas Paranjpe. 

Hiiluji: Balaji s temple i.s u large and rich building about ten yards 
f9T4 metres) south-west of Taiakeshvar’s. The temple is regarded with 
peculiar holiness as being at the meeting of the Godavari and the small 
Sarasvati stream, which flows under the temple. 4'he bed of llte river 
n front of the temple is piived, and the ground floor Inmting the river is 
faced with stonc-arches. Thirty steps lead to the upper storey wh(>sc side 
walls and interior are more like a large dwelling-house than a temple. 
In front of the shrine is a court about fifty square feel (4'64 square 
metres), and to the west of the court, within an outer hall, is the shrine, 
an oblong building about forty feel by twenty {12T9X6-09 metres). 
The shape of the shrine is interesting a.s it re.sembles a nave with two 
•iislcs and a chancel or apse at the west end. Part of the walls of the 
rater hall are covered with rough but spirited paintings of scenes from 
the Kui/uiyana. Moliah/iiirota iind the Piiro/ias. The paintings are renewed 
every few years. In ihe shrine are ihicc small copper images. Balaji 
'he god of riches in tiie centre. Ramadevi on his right, and Lakshmi 
on his left. Balaji always wears a gold mask and jcwcllerv worth 
about Rs. .^0.000 and he has silver vessels worth about Rs. 3,(XJ0 
more. The temple was built in 177! at an estimaied cost of about 
Rs. 1.00.000 by a Vir Vaishnav named Bappaji Bava Gosavi, son of 
Trimbak Bava or Timmaya Bava. The story is that Ganpatrav, the 
father of Timmaya. while travelling in the south found the image in 
the Tamraparni river in Tinnevelly, and taking it with him set it up in 
his house at Jiinnar in Poona district. In 1701, after Ganpairav's death, 
his son Timmaya was warned in a dream that within fifteen days Junnar 
'.vould be burnt to ashes. Leaving Junnar he settled in Nasik and built 
. temple for the image in Somvar Peth. From this in 1758 it was taken 
to another temple, and after I immaya’s death his son Bappaji in 1771 
built the present temple. His father’s tomb is at the outer gate. Besides 
eleven Nasik villages granted by the Peshvti dnti continued to the present 
yielding a large amount of revenue. Balaji’s temple has a vearly cash 
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allowaiin and yearly grants from Shinde. Holkar. the Gaikvad. th* 
Dharaitipi r chief, and others. Many presents of food and oiher jilis arc 
also matlr I'hcre i.s a public trust the managing btrdy erf which k>aks 
after inn me and expenditure. It is from this income that the expense 
of the car-festival between the 1st and Illh erf Ashvin Shiimthti 

tSepicndv: -Octirbert when the god is home through the town in a small 
car drawn by two men. is met. A rich werrshipper sometimes invites the 
god to il ne at his house, fhe god goes with the chief miiiisirani in 
a pa!ar.|iiin acc'omp;mied by all the members of the niinisirant's tamiiy. 
and iht > crrarige to ecrerk the dinner and eat it. 

In Bal.i iiV temple the routine of daily worship begins with the kt'ktj.'l- 
araii or 11 ;; wick-lamp waving at six in the morning. The object of this 
ceremoi)'. is to awaken the gerd by well-omened songs or blii/paiyus. 
A camphi r lanip is also waved before the image. About twentj-hve 
per.sirnr .it lend. Service or pitja is performed from nine to twelve and 
again fnm sis to seven. After nine at night is perftrrnied the slu i-nniti. 
(he objri ! .n which is to bring .sleep to the god by songs and the waving 
of lamps, .Ahoat twenty-five people generally attend. On the first night 
of the 'v.i i; Nights or Navaraira festival, during the lirsi forinigh! of 
Ashvin (October). Bataji's wheel-wcapcrn or sndar.shttnn is laid in a ctir 
and dr,:,w i i hrstugh the town. The route is from Balaji's temple ah mg 
the paved rivet-bed, past the Delhi gate, then through the Nov Darvuiu 
;o Tiuii.il . . past Dhondo Mah.idev's mansion, along old Tambat Ali to 
near tin ir liide of the Trimbak gale and then b) a side lane past Hundi- 
val.'i s ua/ i and Kakirdya's vatia back to Balaji’s temple. During the 
Jrcuil I III' (rctiple of the houses by which the car passes offer flowers, 
pliiniains. .tnavas, .sweetmeats, cocoanuts, and money. The number in the 
procc.ssK II generally about 600 of whom tive-sixlhs are usually 'oimcn. 
1 f rouglx'i.; tliii. procession the temple mini.stranl has to walk backwards 
v-ith foldi I hands and face towards the car. On each of the following 
nine diiv^ the image is sealed on a carrier or vcihan and borne round 
ihe oiilMi I o' the temple. The carrier varies from day to day. On the 
first da I It ill a lion, on the .second a horse, on the third an elephant, iin 
the foul 1 1' ihe moon, on the fifth the sun, cm the sixth the monkey-god 
Maruii. on the seventh an eagle, on the eighth a peacock, on the ninth 
a serpent, ami on the tenth it is again seated in the car. On the night 
*'f the ■.e.cnih day the god is married to Lakshmi. On the .seventh and 
eighth i!io a least is arranged for the Brahmans, formerly tlie ie;o! 'vas 
held on ih ■ iw'clflh day on the pavement on the right bank of the river, 
"he .site oi the Kapurthala lower. In 1839 an officer in the public works 
deparltrcn passed between two rows of about 300 Brahmans w'ho 
forming :. mob, attacked his bungalow, broke the windows, and 
Oestroyi'cl he lurnilure. On the tenth day or Dtisara, the images arc 
placed ti 1 ;e car and the car is dragged round the hall sahhanwndup: 
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A large crowd of visitors come lo worship thi images in iVie evening. 
During these Navaratra holidays a large amovinl of money is collected. 
Son:.: of thc.se receipt.s are on account of kuiut'^i. a percentage on iheir 
which merchanis and others lay by in the name t)r Balaji. On 
the eleventii day the chief images are itiken in the car to the river 
..iiid '.re baih.ed and worshipped. The ceremony oji the river-bank lasts 
lor about three hours. On ih.is occasion two nr three hund''ed musicians, 
from llic neighhtsiiring villages attend and sing and pias. Eacii of 'hem 
gets a turban. Hudiu Navtrtii and Goku] A\hiiiir\i ive also celebr.aled. 
I'ruvachatui and kirtanu are an every day iiff ii:'. In 1S42 some armed 
dacoils eiiie.red the temple and removed the idols along \vi h whatever 
jewellery they could lay hae.ds up\>n. However, the idols were traced at 
l^e.inscj and brought back to the temple ,n a palanquin process e.ii 
G'md'.’^hvur Kiislincsliwir: On the river-bank, about ten yard.s t'»14 
lUPres'i sou'h of Balaji's are the temples of Gondeshvar and 
Krishneshvar, which were built in 1776 by Dhondo Dattalraya Maygav- 
kai at a cost of over Rs, 10,000. In liie shrine itf each is a while :nai'ble 
I'VtVf.’ both of which end in a (ive-hcaded bust of Mahadevu. 
Between the two temples is that of Vithoba containing stone idols of 
Mth-'.ba and Rakhumai. each about one and a half feel i0-4.i7 metre) 
high. These temples have no endowments and no special cerentoriies. 

Tilhhamleshvar: About fifty yards (4.5-72 metres) soulh-wcvl of 
Gondeshvar's and Krishneshvar’s and about 500 feet (152 40 metres) 
west i)f the river-bank, stands the temple of Tilbhandeshvar. It is 
.) pl-bn brick structure with a porch, an inner shrine, and a spiral top or 
dome. The //n.gi/ is a plain stone pillar two feet (0-609 metre) high and 
five feet fl-52 metres) round. It is the largest //ngn in Nasik. U owe.v 
its name to a belief withi>ut foundation that every year it grow.s the 
length of a grain of sesamum or til. It was built in 176.), at a cost 
vd about Rs. 25,000, by Trimbakrav Vishvanath Petite, the uncle v>f 
.Sadashivnv Bhau. the hero of Panipal. ft has a yearly Gv>vcmmeiit 
grant p;irt of which is spent in payments to priests who daily recite 
j^Hnmas and kirtiinx. It also receives an annual income of Rs. 2!V5 
from the lands vtf its propriety. In front of the temple is a sUmc bull 
mntefi. Close-by are several a.scetics’ tombs or .Himadliis. and a group 
of temples to Devi, Vithoba. Narsimha and Vamaita. On Muhusivvoratra 
(lanuary), and on each Monday in Shravon (July-Augustt, at about 
three in the afternoon, a silver mask is laid in the palanquin and borne 
round Kasik. On the way it is bathed in the river on the left bank 
near the Tarakeshvar temple, wtirshipped. and brirugh; back. About 
a hundred people attend the procession. On Shivuratru (January) and 
yalktintha chaturilashi (December-January) thousands of people visit 
the temple. On both of these days the god wears the silver nvask and is 
dressed in rich clothes and adorned with flowers. On the night of 
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yaikunth: i holurdushi (December-January) the god is dressed as 
urdfumu'^ninaru, half as MaJiadev and half as Parvati. A public tnisl 
has been created and the trustees discharge the duty of the 
maintenaru; of the temple. 

AIhhiI I isnty yards (18-28 metres) south-west of J'iibhandeshvar’s is 
Siddhe.s !V. :r Mahadev's temple, a plain brick building with a stone 
linffa. 1 1 aer. built by one Kale in 1775 at an estimated cost oj 
Rs. l.OiJo 1: has no income and no worship. 

About i:l yards (914 metres) south of Siddheshvar's at the feet of 
the pipil l ee inside the Delhi gate.' is a temple of Kashi Vishveshvara. 
This w i'> uiii. in 1798 by Khandubhat Daji Bhanavsi at an estimated 
cost of Rs. 1,500. Ihe stone pavement round the tree was built in the 
same yea - by one Povar Patil. The temple contains a linaa but has no 
income ,ii d no worship. 

Murt,! yiwur : Two or three yards west of Kashi VislTceshviii's, at 
the met.'iii g of the Gayatri and the GtaJavari, once washed by the 
river b.it i ow at some distance from it. is the temple of Murdeshvar or 
Mrig-ay' 11 ishvara. According to a local story Mahadeva re.scued the live 
rivers (i li.ivari. Gayatri, Sarasvati, Shraddha and Medha, who were 
pursue<.l by their father Brahmadeva and so earned the name of 
Mrigay:idlii.shvara or the god of the chase. The temple was built in 
1770 liv .fiigjivanrav Povar whose brother built the temple of 
Kapalcshsar ni Panchavati. The temple has no endowments and no 
special cMcmonies. About 100 yards (91-44 metres) west of 
Murdediv ir’^ in a lane on (he Delhi gate road is a temple of 
Somesliva '. a. stone building with a domed top and a large /men. 

Kap.trii tilj. numnnieuts: In the river-bed, about fifty yard; (45 72 
metres) [i:b of Balaji’s temple, are the Kapurthala monuments, which 
were b ))!) in memory of the chief of that state who died at Aden on his 
way to f iigh.nd in 1870. They include a shrine or xanuidhi, a fountain, 
and a ).»i-h')use with temple. The samadhi near the ferry is a plain 
sione iru.iiirc with a inarble inscription slab. It is moderate in si/c 
.'.nd ol 1 pL.i-itculai inlcresi. The fountain in the bed of the liver, with 
an e.xt.ii, ve sione pjivemenl around it. is u handsome structure erected 
at a c 1 M of Rs. 12,610. li is about thirty feet (9-14 metres) high and 
tonsisi- 1.1 I basalt basement with three steps, and over it a .square 
supersirtii. aire with sides of white perforated marble. The whole is 
surmoiiiii -d by a flat melon-shaped dome. On each side is car>'cd 
a lion s 1 e uJ. On the south face is the following inscription 

“ En.-c I'd in memory of His Highness Furzund Dilbiind Rasukhoolat 
quad-I'io, lit i-Fnglishia Raja-i-Rajgam Rajah Rundheer Singh Bahadur 
Ahloo's, Ilia. G. C. S. 1.. Valec I Kap(X>rlhalla Boundee Batonlee and; 


' NdW there is no Kate. 
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Ac<’una. Born in March 1832. 15th Chet Siimhiil 1888. and died at 
sea near Aden in April 1870, 22nd Chet Sionhut 1926 on his way to 
England, to which country he was proceeding to pay his respects to 
Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria. Sovereign ot the United 
Kingdom of England freland and Scotland and Empress of India and 
the Colonies.” 

On the north face are inscriptions in Sanskrit and Urdu to the same 
purport. Ihe Kapurthala rest-hou.se, which is about twenty yards 
(18-48 metres) west of the fountain, is about thirty feet (914 metres) 
above the river-bed and is reached by twenty-four steps. The rest- 
house was built at a cost of Rs. 14.690. It is a cut-stone building with 
an open central court about thirty feet by twenty (9-14x6-09 metres). 
In the west or back wall a shrine with images of Rama, l.akshmaiia, 
Sita. Ganga and Godavari. 

Between the Delhi and Nuv gates, about seventy yards (64 metres) 
■ioulh-east of Murdeshvar's. i.s the open altar-like shrine or Clmluili.'i 
of Mukle.shvar with a //Viyn. ft is entirely in the bed of the river, and 
during the rains is surrounded by water. Near the altar are two holy 
pools or tirthas called Medha and Koti The allar-.shrine stands on 
a cut-sionc plinth at the top of a flight of three stone-steps. Yearly 
festivals are held on Akshayotritiyu (May-Jutie) and Mcthaxhiwnitni 
(.lanuary-February), the charges being met by the Dikshil family. I he 
shrine and the flights of steps were built in 1782 by Ganpatrav 
Ramchandra Dikshit. Close-by, on the river-bank is a temple o! 
Siddheshvar and one of the best rcst-hoases in Nasik, which were 
built in 1830 by a banker known as Chandorkar at a cost of 
Rs. 15,000. In the space in front of Chundorkar's rest-house, anti about 
twenty-live yards (22-86 metres) to the south along the bed of the 
river, abtjut (ifiy tombs or sciiiuidhis. mark spots where Hindus have 
been buried or burnt, A little to the .south of these tombs is a shrine 
of Maruii called the Rokdci or Cash Maruli from bis practice of 
attending to no vows that are not paid in advance. 

Nilkantheshvar: About eighty yards (73-15 metres) south of Rokda 
Maruti’s shrine are the Satyanarayan temple and monastery, 
Nilkanthcshvar’s shrine, and a small temple of Modkeshvar Ganapati 
Satyanar.iyan’s shrine and monastery arc in the same building which is 
of wo(xl and has a small niche to Devi in the west or back wall, and 
a shrine of Satyanarayan in a comer of the sivuth wall. A door in the 
north corner of this building leads to a small temple of Nilkantheslivai 
Mahadeva. It is a stone building with a shrine and porch. The shrine 
has what looks like an old door-post of about the twelfth or thirteenth 
century much like the door-post of the ruined Someshvar temple at 
Gangapur sis miles (9-65 km.) west of Nasik. The shrine is about 
twelve square feel (1114 square metres) and has a linttu with a high 
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case or sulnnkha. Iti the porch facing the litn^a is a bail or narxli which 
appears ' i he antique. A door in the iiorili-east corner of this temple 
leads in he shrine of Modkeshvar Ganupati. the object of worship 
being i large red figure of Gunapati in the centre of the building 
betwee 1 itvo j>iliars. 

Dur.Khi \i: About 150 yards (137-16 metres) south-ea.st of 
Satyanata(Liii'.s monastery a winding road oassing the Ashra gate leads 
to the sh ine of Durgadevi. a small stone and mortar building about 
four I'c.-i ' I 219 metres) wide and eight feet liigh (2-438 metres), having 
within its back or west wall an image of Durgadevi besmeared with 
red lead .Mioui 190 yards (173-73 metres) south-east of Durgadevi’s 
shrine arc ihe Varashimpi’s steps which were built by a tailor named 
Vara. He-e also are steps which lead up to the ruined /Ce/A; gate 
and four dirines or ( hliatris erected in memory of cremated or buried 
Hindu- iiK of them in honour of the father of Mr. Raghoji 
I'rimb.ik.! Sanap. 

Talt.iiii .- About 100 yards (91-44 metres) further south, is the 
Talkui; iiniple. the last building on the right bank of the river. It is 
a small Mltdiadeva's temple of stone with rich ornament and a grace¬ 
ful poi'cii (Kline and spire. It was built in 1783 by a tailor named 
Sopati.siii' Tiilkute, at an estimated co.st of Rs. 20,000. It contains 
a a'((I in the porcli is a bull or nctnJi. When in flood the river 
surround- Ihe temple. About a hundred yards (91-44 metres) south of 
this temp e is one of the two Hindu cremation grounds. 

Beside- the temples described above, there are others of les.ser 
import.im,; Ihe Lakshmi-Narayun temple in Chandvadkar t-alli, 
though il ■” recent construction, contains attractive crystai idol.-, of 
Lakslrni nid Narayan. It was built by one Amiapurnabai. wife of one 
Vamai Ihhakdcv Chaughule. Yeshvantrav Maharaj saiiiiidiii -ind 
liiciixli’ yet another noteworthy temple on the bank of the river. 
It is buili on the place where Yeshvantrav Maharaj alius Dev, a local 
saint, looi saiDiitlhi in 1887. The temple and saniadhi have been built 
by his 111 lowers and are after the style of the Pandharpur temple. I he 
spacioii-. /itrd around .serves as a public meeting place. The whole has 
cost aliiHil Rs. 20,000. Behind Bhatji Maharaj's monastery is a temple 
of DallJi aya with a one-faced idol of Dattatraya which is the only 
one of Its lind in Nasik. Amongst the memorials Ihe most outstanding 
is the Vlahalma Gandhi Jyot. a tapering pillar-like structure of marble 
on top <1 a tlharmashala. It is near the Ramakund on the right bank 
of the river where Gandhi’s ashes were immersed. 

Vitht ihi. Including those in Panchavati. there are innumerable 
temple- .1 he left bank and side of the river. Beginning with those 
farthesl i p die stream, the first beyond the Aruna, to the north-west 
of Kap il ishvar and about eighty yards (73-15 metres) north-west of 
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the very holy Riimakund, is a temple of Vithoba locally held to lie 
not less holy ihan Vithoba's temple at Pandharpiir. The buildings 
include an enclosed yard with a rest-house. In the right of the yard 
is the monastery of the Bairufii in charge ; and in the left the temple, 
a brick and stone building, with a porch and an inner temple and 
spire. The image is supposed to be the .same as the Pandharpur 
Vithoba. The story is that one Vishvanath or Devdalta, a blind or 
sick Brahman, for the accounts vary, was left by a band of Pandharpur 
pilgrims in Nasik. In his grief that he would not be able to see the 
god, he sat by the river mourning and refusing ftKxJ. While he sal. 
Vithoba in the form of a Brahman tempted him to cat, but in vain. 
This devotion so pleased the god that he assumed his proper form, 
and in answer to Vi.shvanath’s prayer promised to remain in Nasik. 
The temple was built in 1755 by Talya Kakirde at an estimated cost 
of about Rs. 5,000. In the shrine is the image of Vithoba, two and 
a half feet (0-762 metre) high with Radha on his right and Rukinini 
on his left. A large fair is held on Ashadha Shuddha 11th (June- 
July), and on the second day many Brahmans are fed. The Bairaai's 
monastery near the temple was built 135 years ago by Sfl/ra.i'iJ at 
a cost of Rs. 10,000. To the north and west are rest-houses which are 
usually full of Bairaais. In the monastery are many metal images, 
chiefly on Rama, Lakshmana and Sita. To the south, on a raised plat¬ 
form, is an image of five-faced or panchmukhi Maruti, buill by 
Jagjivanrav Povar in 1763. In the open air a few yards east of the five¬ 
faced Maruti is Baneshvar linga. The foundation of a temple was laid 
in 1780, but the building was never finished. According to the local 
story the god warned the builder that he did not wish to have any 
temple. Persons in bad circuntstanccs or suffering from fever often 
cover the lingu with rice and whey, a dish called Dahibhat. Near it is 
a temple in honour of the Godavari with an image of the gixldess 
Ganga. It wa.s buiii in 1775 by Gopikabai. the nu>ther of Madhavrav, 
the fourth Peshva. To the north of the Ramakund arc several 
oiher temples and stone rcst-hou.ses which also were buill by 
Gopikabai at a total cost of Rs. 7.(X)0. One of these is a temple '.acred 
to the five gods or panchayaiana, Ganapati. Samba. Devi. Siirya 
and Vi.shnu. To the .south-west of Ramakund are elc.ven sm ill 
temples called the Panchdeval. They remain under water durinc !he 
rains. 

Ajgurhava's monuslery: Near the Ramakund about .30 yards 
(2743 metres) .s<iulh-east of Vithoba’s temple, is Ajgarb.iva’s 
monastery', a small plain structure. It was built in 1788 by Amritrav 
Shivdev Vinchurkar at an estimated cost of Rs. 5.000 in memory of 
Ajgarbava, a Kanoja Brahman, a cavalry soldier who turned ascetic. 
He was called Ajgarbava or the A.jgar devotee, because like the 
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serpent of that name he was indifferent to anything that happened. 

Ahalviihiu buildings: About seventy feet (21-33 metres) south¬ 
east of Rimakund are the Ahalyabai buildings including temples to 
Rama liikI Mahadeva, and a rest-house. These are all solid structures 
which built at an estimated cost of Rs. 25,000 in 1785 by the 
princes- b iia yabai Holkar, the famous temj^e-builder. Rama’s temple 
is a m S'oa- s<;[uare building of brick and stone with an outside flight 
of step-.. I| f.^iitains images of Rama, Lakshmana and Sita, which are 
said to h: I'e been all found in the Ramakund. There are also images 
of Ah; I . iliai and Maruti. Special festival in honour of the images are 
held ii I Chailra navunUra (March-April) from the first to the ninth 
day of li; bright half of the month. To the south of Rama's temple 
is Ma'i.ic ev;i'.s temple generally called the Corn nancii or Gora 
Mahacl.-^;, ft is a graceful building with porch, shrine and spire. The 
object I I worsliip is a linga. To the east of the temple of White 
Mtihacli.s; is- a rest-house, with a row C;f arches along the cast and 
west f I 'll .i. 

S/iivj iutripdlesfivur: East of Ajgarbava's mona.stery, about lil’ly 
feet (1-' ’I me Ires) above the river-bank at the top of a high flight of 
steps, ,iit lii forty yards (36'57 metres) from the Ramakund and exactly 
oppjsiic Suiidar-narayan's is the temple of Shiva Kampaleshvar or the 
skull-v.cia iiig Mahadeva. The present building stands on the site of an 
older icippie which was destroyed by the Moghals. Its architecture is 
square aid massive with little ornament. Its shrine is at the east end. 
Its m t.ililo white cement dome once distinguished it from the 
neighb'.u ' iig temples. Due to neglect and want of proper care, rain 
and I'ca; Iilc; turned the white dome black. The only object of 
worship ,‘i .> linga which has no guardian bull. This is one of the 
most itii|ioriant temples in Nasik and is always visited by pilgrims. 
The iiiUiiioT was built by Kolis in 1738 at an estimated cost of 
Rs. 5.!X'ii and the outer or western part at a cost of Rs. 10,0(X) in 
1763 I', lagjivanrav Povar, a Maratha officer, whose descendants were 
later In a nnen of Nasik. The following tale explains the origin of the 
name Citd of the Skulls, and the absence of the attendant bull. In the 
course cp ;i discussion as to which of them was the chief of the gods 
Brahri.i • taunts so enraged Shiva that he cut off one of the Brahma’s 
heads I le skull stuck to Shiva’s back and as he was unable to get 
rid ot hi; burden in heaven he fled to earth. Wandering in search of 
a place where he might wash away his guilt, he chanced to hear 
a while liull tell his mother that he would kill his master, a Brahman, 
and the - go to the Godavari and wash away the sin. Shiva watched 
the bull slay his master, turn black with guilt, go to a pool in the 
Godae;i -, and come out as white as snow. The god followed the bull’s 
exam[)lc and on taking a dip in the pool the skull dropped off. In 
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reward for the bull’s advice Shiva is said to have excused him from 
doing duty in front of his temple. The flight of steps up the hill in 
front of this temple was built by Krishnaji Patil Povar, a relation of 
Jagjivanrav, at a cost of Rs. 15.000. The days sacred to the god arc 
Mahashivuratra (January-February), Mondays in Shravanu and 
Vuikuntha Chatnrdashi (Deceraber-January). On Mafiashivaratra, at 
about four in the afternoon, a silver mask of Mahadeva is laid in 
a palanquin, taken round Panchavati, and bathed in the Ramakund. 
On this day and on Vaikimtha Chaturdushi (December Januaryl 
thousands of people of Nasik visit the temple. On both of these days 
the god wears the silver mask and is adorned with rich clothes and 
flowers. On the night of Vaikimtha Chatnrdashi (December-January) 
the god is dressed half as Mahadeva and half as Parvati. On every 
Monday in Shravana at three in the afternoon the silver mask 
is laid in a palanquin and taken round Panchavati when about 
a hundred people accompany the procession. On its return the 
mask is bathed in the Ramakund and worshipped. A public trusi 
has been created and the temple receives cash allowance from the 
Government. 

Pataleshyara: About fifty yards (45-72 metres) north of Ktimpalesh- 
vara’s is a well-built stone temple of Patalcshvara, facing east. The 
temple, which is handsomely ornamented, is said to have been built 
by one Bhagvat a few years after Ramji’s temple. It was struck by 
lightning some years ago. Traces of the damage can still be seen in 
the north-east comer, 

Indraknnd : About 4(X) yards I3b516 metres) north of Pataleshvara’s. 
on the wooded banks of the Aruna stream, is a built pool called 
Indrakund w'here Indra is said to have bathed and been cured of the 
thousand ulcers with which he was afflicted under the curse of the 
sage Gautama whose wife he had violated. The pool holds water 
throughout the year. 

About eighty yards (73-15 metres) south of Indrakund is Muthe’s 
Mandir. a temple of Rama, built in 1863 by Ganpalrav Muthe in 
memory of his father. To the west under a canopy is a Maruli looking 
east. The temple has floor of whit© marble and several square wfxxien 
pillars supporting a gallery. From the ceiling arc hung many lamps. 
In the shrine which faces west, arc images of Rama and Sita. 

Krishna : About 150 yards (137-16 metres) north of Muthe’s Mandir 
is a large building known as Raste’s vada said to have been built about 
1760 by a member of the Raste family. Opposite the vada is Gopika- 
bai’s Krishna Mandir, a wooden building with a central hall and side 
aisles supported by plain pillars which uphold a gallery where women 
sit to hear kathas and puranas. 

Sita Gumpha: About half a mile east of the Krishna Mandir, and 
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abdiii. fifty yards (45-72 metres) north-east of the temple of Kala 
Rti ii:i. close to some very old and lofty banyan trees, which are 
bel t'. ;d lo have sprung from the five banyans which gave its name 
to Fiiiiclivati, is the Sita Gumpha or Sita’s Cave. The cave is hid by 
a itidilern rest-house whose front is adorned with some well-carved 
wo xkii brackets in the double lotus and chain style. A large ante¬ 
room (30' 9"x8' 2"x8'=9-37x2-48x2-43 metres) leads into an inner 
looni (19'X12' 4"X 10'=5-79x3-75x3-04 metres) in whose back wall 
a lioo ■ leads down seven steps to a valued chamber (5' 8" broad and 
7' 111 all -1-72 and 2-13 metres). In the back of the chamber a door 
opiMi-i into a close dark shrine on a two-feet (0-609 metre) higher level 
wii h mages of Rama, Lakshmana and Sita in a large niche in the 
ba.l- wall. A door (2' 7"xr 8"-0-787x0-508 metre) in the left 
wall .)f the shrine leads one step down to a small ante-room 
(3'.< 1 6''X5' 2"=0-914x0-762x 1-574 metres) at the foot of the left 
wall (1 which an opening T 8" (0-509 metre) high by T 3" (0-381 
me .n broad, only just large enough to crawl through, leads two steps 
do.ni lo a vaulted room (9' 3"x5'x9' 9" = 2-81 X l-52x2-97 metres). 
A :h or in the east wall of this room leads to a .shrine of Mahadeva 
on a one loot (0-304 metre) higher level. The shrine is vaulted and 
con Ml It a lintiu .symbol. All these rooms and shrines are without any 
opi III! g for air or light. Behind the Mahadeva shrine is said to be the 
eni a 'lCc lo an underground passage, now blocked, which led six miles 
(9-1.5 .:m.) north to Ramsej hill, where Rama used to sleep. It was in 
thi. that Rama used to hide Sita when he had to leave her, 

and ! was from here that Sita was carried by Ravana disguised 
as .1 .-.tligious beggar. The shrine has no grant. The niini.strant, 
w'h > I- a Kunbi Gosavi, lives tm the dakshim given by the pilgrims 
am: t it: charge levied on account of the lamp-carrier who guides 
the p Igrims through the cave. He is said to make a considerable 
inc 

j'.'iir'o Mtiruli: Above 900 yards (823 metres) east of Sita Gumpha, 
is ;li-' temple of Karta Maruti on high ground beyond the Vaghadi 
str an . It was built by Raghunath Bhat Karte in 1781. The image of 
Man ii is about nine feet (2-74 metres) high. In the neighbourhood are 
a i ;i-n ale of Mahalakshmi built by Khedkar at a cost of Rs. 2,000 to 
the vAist and an eight-sided temple of Murlidhar to the south without 
an> mage. The image which belonged to this temple as well as the 
im igi; of Narhari were brought into the town when Narsingpura was 
deserted. Close-by, in Ganeshvadi is a temple with a red image of 
Ganaiiati, which was built in 1767 by the Kulkami of Nasik at a cost 
of Rs 5.000. A fair is held on Paiisha Vadya 4. 

There is a description of an earthen mound nearabout Sita gumpha 
apjiea -ing in the old l^asik District Gazetteer. Today there are no 
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traces of this earthen mound as the area round about is full of houses 
recently constructed. However, a description of the same is reproduced 
below : — 

Earthen mound: In the south side of a field, about a hundred 
yards (91-44 metres) south-east of Sita’s cave, is a smooth-flat-topped 
mound of earth about thirty feet (9-14 metres) high, ninety paces 
round, and twelve feet (3-65 metres) across at the lop. The mound is 
much like the Gangapur mound and the whole of the surface is of 
earth. There is no legend connected with it. The popular, and 
probably the correct, belief is that the mound was made at the time 
of building Kala Rama's temple, which is about eighty yards (73-15 
metres) to the west of it. The earth is said to have formed a slope to 
the top of the walls up which the heavy stones used in building the 
temple were dragged. When the building was finished the earth was 
cleared away from the walls and piled into this mound. Large number 
of stone-chips scattered over the mound support the belief. At the same 
time these stone-chips may be only a surface deposit, and considering 
its likeness to the Gangapur and Malhar mounds to the west of the city 
this mound seems worth examining. 

Kala Rama: About eighty yards (7315 metre-s) west of the earthen 
mound is trie temple of Kala Rama or Shri Rama, one of the finest 
temples in Western India. A seventeen-feet (5-18 metres) high 
wall of plain dressed stone surrounds a well-kept enclosure 245 
feet (74-67 metres) long by 105 feet (32 metres) broad. It is entered 
through a gate in the middle of each of the four walls. Over the 
east gate is a drum chamber oi na,(:arkhana, which, at a height of 
about thirty feet (9-14 metres) from the ground, commands a fine 
general view of Nasik. Inside of the wall, all round the enclosure 
runs a line of cloisters of pointed Musalman arches. In front of 
the cloisters, on each side, is a row' of trees, most of them ashoks, 
Jonesia asoka. In the centre of the north wall a staircase leads 
to a flat roof twelve feet (3-65 metres) broad, twenty-one feet 
(6-40 metres) high, and about four feet (1-21 metres) below the level of 
the top of the parapet that runs along its outer edge. In the east of the 
enclosure is a detached outer hall or sabhamandap (75'x3Txl2'= 
22-86x9-44x3-65 metres) open all round, handsomely and plainly 
built of dressed stone. It is supported on four rows of square stone 
pillars, ten pillars in each row. The rows of pillars, which are about 
twelve feet {3-65 metres) high, form a central and two side passages, 
each pair of pillars in the same row being connected by a Musalman 
arch with waving edges. The hall stands on a plinth about a foot above 
the level of the court. The hall is used for kathas or Marathi sermons, 
and for purana or scripture reading. About two yards (1-82 metres) 
from the north-west comer of the hall are a shrine of Ganapati to the 
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right ind of Martanda to the left.' About four yards (3-65 metres) 
further west, on a star-shaped stone plinth about two and a half feet 
(076;! metre) high, stands the temple, eighty-three feet (25 29 metres) 
from east to west by sixty feet (18-28 metres) from north to south. It 
has I lie main porch with a cupola roof to the east and small doors to 
the ii.Mth and south. The central dome and the dome over the 
ea.sten cupola are in the grooved melon style. On the top of each is 
a wa.er-pot with a stopper in its mouth. The spire, which is 
six ;y nine feet (21 metres) high and surmounted with a gift cone, 
is pin in except that up its edges there runs a curious fringe of 
wa;ei- nots, whose outsides are protected by sheaths. The general plain- 
ne-s < i the temple is relieved by horizontal bands of moulding. In each 
of ih( .side walls and in the north and south faces of the tower arc two 
en pi; niclies. and at the east end of the spire is the figure of a lion. 
In 'h;: west wall are two niches in the tower and one in the spire. 
The 'diole is simple, elegant, and finely finished. The beautiful stone 
was iioiiahl from Dhair or Bhorgad fort near Ramsej, six miles 
(9 i'‘ km.) north of Nasik. The temple is suppo'^ed to stand on the 
spo' wlieie Rama lived during his exile. It was built in 1782 by 
S(. './r r Rangrav Odhekar on the site of an old wooden temple to which 
belli iged the shrines of Ganapati and Martanda, noticed above. The 
well, is said to have lasted twelve years, 2,000 persons being employed 
daily /kccording to an inscription in the shrine the total co.st was about 
R'.. : 3,(i0.000. In the slirine in the west of the temple, on a beauti¬ 
fully carved platform, stand images of Rama. Lakshmana and Sita, 
of h'ick Slone about two feet (0-609 metre) high. The image of Rama 
has jiold moustaches and golden gloves. Besides the images mentioned, 
theri! me many of metal and stone, chiefly of Martanda. Ganapati, 
Dali: and Maruti. The temple enjoys a yearly Government 

gjMii and the land income from the inam village of Shingve. 
Tlio iDclhckar family also gives Rs. 80 a month, and about Rs. 1,000 
a vii. ir arc realised from the daily presents. 

11 e first part of the daily service consists of the kakad-arti or wick- 
wavi 'ig at about six in the morning, when about 100 persons attend. 
AI .laoul ten a service by the temple ministrant follows. It consists of 
b ah ng the images, dressing them with clothes, ornaments and flowers, 
huni ng incense and a clarified butter lamp, and offering food or 
nnivi-dyu. On this occasion no visitors attend. About nine at night is 
l)\ .'Ih’i-urli or the bed-waving, when twenty to fifty persons attend. The 
d I . ,peciiilly sacred to the god is Ranianavaini, a festival which lasts for 
tl iri ien days in Chahra (March-April). The rites differ from those of 
ord nary days in nothing except that the robes and ornaments are richer 

I I-iosl' two small shrines are old. They; were preserved under an agreement 

h ! CiiJhekar when he bought the ground on which the temple stands. 
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and more beautiful. The attendance is considerably larger. On the 
eleventh of these thirteen days is the car or ratha fair, when people from 
the town and the villages round attend to the number of 50,000 to 
60,000. At this time the temple is so crowded that both gates have 
to be used, the east for men and the north for women. Two cars 
presented by Gopikabai, the mother of Madhavrav, the fourth Peshva 
(1761-1772), are driven through the city. The cars are kept in repair 
by the Raste family and the temple ministrant respectively. They are 
similar in appearance except that one is larger than the other. The 
larger consists of a wooden platform ll'xS' (3'35x2'43 metres) on 
solid wooden wheels. On the platform twelve wooden pillars support 
a canopy and at one end is a smaller canopy in which the images 
of the god are placed during the procession. The larger car conveys 
the image of Rama and about ten Brahmans. It is pulled by about 100 
people with ropes. I'he smaller car called Vinuuiu carries an image of 
Maruti and some Brahmans and is pulled by about fifty people. The 
cars start about three in the afternoon and are brought back to the 
temple about twelve at night. The route is from the temple by 
Korta Maruti, through Guneshvadi and the fair-weather market by 
Rameshvar and Ramakund and Raste's mansion back to the Kala Rinna 
temple. In the soft sandy surface of the fair-weather market the cars 
are dragged backwards and forwards. The cars reach Rainakuiul 
about seven in the evening and stop there for three hours, when 
a complete service with fireworks is performed. During the v/hole time 
that the procession is moving the temple ministrant has to walk back¬ 
wards, his face towards the car and his hands folded. 

The other special holidays arc the eleventh day, Ekadashi, in each 
fortnight of every Hindu month, when in the evening the footprints 
or padukus of Rama are set in a palanquin and is carried round the 
temple inside the outer wall. Except in Ashadlui and Karltika (July and 
November) when 200 to 300 people come, the attendance is not more 
than 100 or 150. This palanquin show also lakes place on the Dasuni, 
the tenth of the bright half of Ashvina (September-October) when the 
padukos are taken outside the town to cross the boundary. About 100 
people attend and 1,000 to 2,000 persons visit the temple on Dostini 
day. On the Makara Sunkranti (14th January) 4,000 to 10,000 persons, 
chiefly men, visit the temple. On the next day (15th January), almost 
all Hindu women visit the temple to offer turmeric or halad, saffron 
or kiinku, and sugared sesamum to Rama’s wife Sita and give them 
to each other. Ranianavmi is also celebrated when about 60,000 
devotees gather at the temple. 

Bhairav: To the north of Rama’s temple is a shrine of Bhairav 
which was built in 1793 by Kanphate Gosavis at an estimated cost of 
about Rs. 1,000. Clo.se to the north of it is a monastery built by 
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KcuiphiJii Ga\uvis in 1773 and repaired in 1858 by an idol-seller. It 
ha.s a i)t' Mahadev and several ascetics’ tombs. 

Stun kt'iachurya Monastery: Leaving Kala Rama's by the middle 
door ill l ie south wall, a winding road leads south-west towards the 
river. .AtCr about fifty yards (45-72 metres), a large two-storeyed rest- 
house on the left gives entrance to an enclosure in the centre of which 
is a tonih of a Shankuracharya or S/uiiv pontiff, and a temple of Shiva 
with 'vooden pillars on the north and some fine stone masonry in 
the soiiil , At the back of the enclosure is a large three-storeyed 
monas.eiy for Sliaiv ascetics. 

In ill, t.me of the second Peshva (1720-1740) Sachchidanand 
Shanka! a ;harva is said to have come from Shringeri in Mysore and 
stayed ii Nasik. He died in Nasik after choosing as his successor 
a discipl; ol: the name of Brahmanand. Soon after his appointment 
Brahma i.iiul sickened and died within a month. Both are buried in 
(his caJ i.'uri;. The tombs and temple are said to have been built by 
ihe fou.'u Sdvai Madhavrav (A. D. 1774), the front rest-house by 
Nana i :u,i li.s (1760-1800). and the monastery by Naro Shankar (1750). 
The toi.i cost is estimated at Rs. 16,000. A fine bust of Shankaracharya 
has bi.'c 1 installed on the tomb. Besides an allowance from the revenues 
of Pi lip.liner, the monastery ha.s a yearly Government grant. About 
eight;, \aids (73-15 metres) further west a paved lane, lined with 
.>-est-h(ui and small shops, leads to the river-bank a little above 
Naro SI anltar’s temple. 

Rc'iii.yfriar or Naro Shankar: Naro Shankar's Temple, also called 
the ii.-ni:ile of Rameshvar, is the richest and most highly sculptured 
build na in Nasik. It stands on the left bank of the Godavari opposite 
to B; laji's and Tarakeshvar’s temples and to the east of the Ramagaya 
pool ii which Rama is said to have performeil funeral services in 
meir.’ij of his father. The temple, though smaller than Kala Rama's, 
the i.uiclosure being I24'x83' (37-79.X25-29 metres), is more richly 
carv.ii. and ha.s some humorous and cleverly designed figures of 
asce ic. The temple stands in the middle of the enclosure. It includes 
a poicl with, the usual bull or nandi. an inner domed hall capable of 
hold II,r ahout seventy-live persons, and the shrine facing west which 

contain i the linfia and is surmounted by a spire. The outer roof is 

elabori.ely carved, being a succession of pot-lids, arrayed in lines and 
adorned at intervals with grotesque and curious figures of men, 
moiiki 'S. tigers and elephants. The west or main entrance porch has 
wav iij edged arches and many niches filled with cleverly cut figures. 
The . ip of the wall which encloses the temple is eleven feet 
(.T3.' nietres) broad. At each corner arc semi-circular domes about 
ten tci (3 14 metres) in diameter, and there is a fifth dome in the 

micdl? of the west wall with a large bell, dated 1721 in European 
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Ariibic numbers. The bell which is six feet (1-828 metres) in 
circumference at the lip is probably Portuguese. It is said to have 
been brought either from Bassein or from Delhi; but Basseiii is more 
likely. In the great flood of 1872 the water of the river rose to the 
level of the bell. The top of the wall near the bell commands a fine 
view of the right bank of the Godavari. A high wall runs along the 
river-bank, and over the wall rises a row of large three or four 
storeyed houses. From the high ground to the north the land .slopes 
towards the central hollow of the Sarasvati. From the Sarasvati 
confused piles of gable ends rise up the slopes of Chitraghanta hi!! 
and behind it are the high lands of Mhasrul hill, Diny.ur AH. 
and Ganesh hill stretching east to Sonar AH. on the crest of ilic north 
scarp of which is Mr. Raghoji Sanap’s house and to the east the level 
top of the Old Fort. The temple was built in 1747 by Naro Shankar 
Raja Bahadur of Malegaon at an e.stimated cost of Rs. 18.00,000. The 
flight of steps leading from the water's edge to the temple was also 
built by Naro Shankar in 1756 at a cost of Rs. 60,000. To the north 
of Naro Shankar's temple is a .shrine of the goddess Sapta.shringi. 
Further north and out in the river a memorial building, with an arched 
and pillared veranda to the we.st. was built in 1878 by the widow of 
the family-priest of the Mahantju of Kolhapur in memory of her 
husband. 

Besides these temples and shrines, along both sides of the river 
facing the different bathing pools or knmUis, are a number of small 
temples and shrines dedicated some to Mahadeva, some to Ganapati, 
some to Devi, and .some to Maruti. These are all completely under 
water during floods. They seem never to be repaired and no one 
.seems to look after them, except that the municipality cleans them 
when they get choked with mud. 

niuidrakali: This completes the temples and shrines on or near 
the banks of the Godavari, Besides these, the interior of Nasik has 
about twenty temples and .shrines, most of them of Devi and 
one of S/iLini or the planet Saturn. The most important of these is 
Bhadrakali’s temple in Tiundha Peth originally known as Tiundha 
cross, a shrine without a dome or spire built by Ganpaliav Dikshit 
Paivardhan in 1790 at a cost of Rs. 30,000. It enjoys a yearly grant. 
It consists of an outer stone and brick wall with an entrance faciirg 
west. Inside this wall is a large open court-yard, with, on the south 
side, small garden, a well, and a building. The building is a well- 
built two-storeyed house with a tiled roof, and consists of an outer hall 
or sabhamandap and a shrine. The hall which is about three feet 
(0-914 metre) higher than the court-yard, is seventy feet by forty feet 
(21-33X1219 metres), and has a gallery all-round for the use of 
women. At the east end of the hall facing west is the shrine containing 
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nine m ;tge.s on a raised stone seat. The chief image is of copper less 
than a tV)Ot high. On either side of the central image are four stone 
ima:;:e>; iacli about two and a half feet high (0-762 metre), and at the 
foot of each four small metal images each less than a foot high. The 
yeai y tes'.ival is in October during the Navaralra or nine nights, of 
the -inahl half of Ashvina, when about fifty Brahmans sit during the 
day III the hull reading the saptushati or seven hundred verses in 
horn HI - o( Devi from the Markandeya Puruna Puranas are read in the 
afteiiKiin oi' at night, and lectures with music or kirtans are delivered 
;i‘ nigh . Atlached to the temple is a hall meant for marriage and such 
cuhe ■ iLiSpicious ceremonies. There is also a Veda Shalu where 
insti iii.iion n the four Vedas is given. This temple plays a .leading 
pari !. the services which are occasionally practised during outbreaks 
of I Ih' iM'a When the city is visited by cholera, verses from the 
Siipttis ' 'fii to appease Devi and the planets are recited by a large 

nun 1 Li 1)1 Brahmans for ten or twelve days. Then in honour of Kali 

ihe Br: liirans light a sacred fire and offer her the finest incense, butter, 
rice. I , end flowers, wood of holy trees, and sacred grass. The rice 
i.s (.11 l;!i and alxiut eighty pounds are placed in a cart, turmeric, 
'ulTi ir and reri powder arc spread over it. ami burning iiv.cnse-sticks 
and Ir,-; (inches are set in the rice, one in the middle and four at the 
corr i-rs At each corner the .stem of a plantain tree is fixed and to 

one ('! l u: plaintain trees a sheep is tied. A Mang woman who is 

supp.i - I J :o be possessed by the cholera goddess, declares whence the 
choler i rpit it came and how long it will stay. She is bathed in hot 
water . lid dressed in a green robe and blue bodice, her forehead is 
inarl.eu with vermilion, a cocoamit, a comb, a vermilion-box, five 
betei-rlit-;, five plantains, five guavas, five pieces of turmeric, and 
a pi'ii id of wheat arc tied in her lap, and her face is veiled by the 
end nl iiei robe. Four bullocks are yoked to the cart and in front of 
the c;! li e Mang woman, with folded hands, walks backwards, facing 
the ■-ir , supported by two men. Lemons are waved round her head 
and i i: and thrown away. In front of the woman walk a band of 
musicians and a crowd of men, women and children follow the cart 
ciietrin;; loudly. The cart is dragged out at the furthest point from 
th.it III w'hich cholera first appeared, about two miles, to where four 
roar s ncet and is there emptied. Two or three days after a feast is 
given c Brahmans and milk or a mixture of milk, curds and 
clariaei tuillcr is poured round the city as an offering to the cholera 
spiri . Hhatias and other rich pilgrims if they feed as many as three or 
four thousand Brahmans .sometimes hold the feast in Kala Rama’s 
temple, luit when, as is usually the case, not more than 500 are fed 
the ea it s held in Bhadrakali’s temple. The Navaratra festival ends 
on the last day of the full-moon of Ashvina (October). On the night 
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of this day, which is known as the vigil full-moon or the Koja^iri 
PaurnitiHi, a fair is held and attended by a large number of people. 
On the same night fairs are al.so held at Kapaleshvar, Panchralneshvar 
and Tilbhandeshvar. 

Near Bhadrakali's stands the temple of Saturn or Shcini. It consists 
of a small shrine built into a wall and containing a rude stone image 
covered with red lead. The image is worshipped every Saturday and 
also whenever the planet Saturn enters a new sign of the Zodiac. 

Rennka : The two Renuka Mttndirs in new and old Tumhui Alt 
belong to the Tambats, Each has a tiled roof without dome or spire. 
These temples contain no images but those of Renuka. The chief 
festivals arc during the Nuvautiru or the first nine nights of the bright 
half of Aslivitm (October) and on the full-moon of Karitika (November). 

There is a Sarasvati Keshava mandir near Din;^ur Ait. 

JtiriitKiri: There arc three small temples of Jarimari or the cholera 
goddess in three different places beyond town-limits. The ministran'.s 
who are Marathas make considerable gains, e.specially when cholera 
is prevalent, as members of all castes make the goddess presents of 
cooked rice and curds called dtiliihficd, a bodice or cltDli, cocoantiis 
and money. 

Midmdeva: There arc two temples of Mahadeva. One near 
Jenappa’s steps was built by a Lingayal in 1828. The other near 
Gharpure's steps was built by Rambhat Gharpure in 1776 with the 
help of the Peshvas. 

Gunapaii: There are two temples to Ganapati, a domed building 
inside the Nav Gate made by Hmgne. the other in the mandir or 
dwelling house style about fifty feet east of the jail in Aditvar Peth, 
built by Bapaji Lathe and enjoying a yearly Government grant. 

Klumdnba: The temple of Khandoba on the Mcilhar Tekdi outside 
the Mallnir gate was built in 1748 by Mahadaji Govind Kakirde at 
a cost of Rs, 5,000. It contains an image of Martanda on horsc-back. 
Lairs are held on Champu-shashlhi and Miti>h Puurninm (January- 
February). 

Svaminarayan: The Svaminarayan monastery is in the Sonivar 
Peth and has the tomb of a saintly ascetic or Siddha-puntsha. 

The Shenvis’ monastery is just to the north of the spot where was 
situated Collector’s office previously. 

Besides these temples and shrines Nasik, including Panchvati, has 
about thirty rest-houses, several of which, especially in Panchvati, have 
been built by Bombay Bhatias. A recent addition is the Gadge 
Maharaj dharmashala near Rama Setu. There is one Sadavarta for 
the free distribution of cooked food. Daily 20 students are served w'ilh 
free food. 

Bathing places: In the bed of the Godavari, between Govardhan 
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about SIX iiiiJijs (9-65 km.) to the wc.st and Tapovan about a mile 
and a hal: (two kilometres) to the south-east of Nasik. are various 
bathing-jiJiioes called tirthas and sacred pools called kundas. Most 
of the hiitl iiig-places are named after some Purunic personage with 
whose hisi.ory they are believed to be associated ; all except three 
of the ]:on s take their names from their builders. There are in all 
Iwenty-foiir tirthas of which eleven are between Govardhan and Nasik. 
ten betv.t-cii Sundar-narayan’s steps and Muktcshvar's shrine opposite 
the Delhi and three below Mukteshvar's shrine. 

The ch-w.aL tirthas between Govardhan-Gangapur and Nasik are 
Govardhan Pilri, Galav, Brahma, Rinmochaiia. Kanva or Kshuuir.i, 
Papaiiasliai ;.i, Vishvamitra. Shveta, Koli and Agni. The Govardliaa 
tirtha is .a the village of Govardhan. It is believed that the gift of 
one cow ; ihi.'- tirtha is equal to the gift of 1.000 cows in any o'.licr 
place, and ihat a visit to a Mahadeva temple in the neighbourhood 
secures riiich merit as the gift of a mountain of gold anyw.'liere eise. 
The Pit i r spirits’ tirtha is to the south of Govardhan tirtha. A bath 
in this I 'i ' place and the ottering of water to the spirits of the dead 
are siippo-iKl to secure them a place in heaven. Galav tirtha, called 
after a I'lcanic sage of that name, is believed to be as holy as the 
Pitri tir.’l/ii Its water frees the bather from sin and secures him a seat 
in Brahiin iibodc, the home of pious spirits. Near the Galav iirli.:i. is 
the Br.'liina tirtha whose water ensures the bather being horn 
a Brahnnii in ihe next life, and gives him the power of knowing God 
both by ih mghl and by sight. Rinmochaiia tirtha, as its name implies, 
is the di. Ir iclciising pool. The pilgrim who bathes here and makes gifts 
to Brahma 'iS is freed from all debts on account of neglected offerings. 
The Ka n; or Kshudha tirtha is near the Rinmochana tirtha. I'iie 
followir g legend explains the names ; There lived in the neighbour¬ 
hood a sage n;imed Kanva. In his religious rambles he happened to 
come ti i!ie hermitage of Gautam Muni, a Jain saint. The sun was 
high, K iii' ,1 was hungry and tired, but he would not ask food from 
a Jain s;iait even though the saint had abundant food. Kanva toiled 
on to till (jloclavari, sat on its bank, and prayed to the river and to the 
goddess ol food Annapurna. The deities were touched by the earnest¬ 
ness of his jnayers and appearing in human form satisfied his hunger. 
They told him that whoever, at that place, would offer such prayers as 
his woiikl never want for food. The next is the Papanashau i or sin- 
destroying tirtha. It is near the steps leading to the old temple of 
Somcsh . ii Libout a mile east of Govardhan-Gangapur. The legend says 
that a b.ii in its water cured a leprosy which had been sent as a punisli- 
nient fen iicest. This place is held in great veneration. Near the Papana- 
shana hril.a is the Vishvamitra tirtha. Here during a famine the sage 
Vishvarnit a propitiated Indra and the gods by offering them the 
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flesh of a dead dog, the only thing he could find to offer. The gods 
were pleased and at the sage’s desire freed the earth from the curse 
of famine. The next is the Shveta tirtha. It has great purifying power 
and is believed to free women from the evil spirit of barrenness. 
So great is the power of this tirtha that a man named Shveta, who 
lived near it and who died while in the act of worshipping a /(«,£>«, 
was restored to life. The God of Death was himself killed for destroy¬ 
ing a man in the act of worship and was restored to life on condition 
that he would never again attack people while worshipping Shiva or 
Vishnu. Four miles (6-43 km.) east of Govardhan and about a mile 
west of Nasik is the Koti tirtha. Here is a flight of steps, and a temple 
of Kotishvar Mahadeva. The legend says that this is the scene of 
a light between Sliiva and a demon named Andhakasura in which 
Shiva was so hard pressed that the sweat poured down his brow and 
made a torrent which still flows into the Godavari at this place. This 
i'! regarded as making one koti or crore ol the three and a half knti.s 
of tirthus which are believed to lake their rise from Shiva’s body. 
About half a mile west of Nasik, near the Malhar Mound, is the Agni 
tirtha. Near it is an ascetic's monastery which was built about 230 
years ago. The tirtha is believed to possess healing powers, and 
according to its legend, got its name because Agni, the god of fire, 
was cured of an illness by bathing in it. 

Within Nasik limits, the first two tirthan arc Riulrikusangama, a little 
to the north-west of Sundar-narayan’s and Brahma tirtha in front of 
Sundar-narayan’s temple. At Badrikasangama a small stream falls inio 
the Godavari. According to its legend, the supreme deity appeared here 
to one of his devotees in a bodily form and promised him that he 
would appear in the same form to any one who bathed and prayed at 
this spot. Brahma tirtha is said to possess the power of sharpening 
and developing the intellect. According to its legend Brahma, the crea¬ 
tor. bathed here and refreshed his mind to enable him to complete 
without mistake the work of creation. Shiva and Vishnu also came to 
live near here, Shiva as Kapaleshvar in Panchvati on the left bank, 
and Vishnu as Sundar-narayan on the right bank. Between the Brahma 
tirtha and Rama’s Pool is the Shukla tirtha. Any pilgrim who bathos 
in it on Friday and rubs his body with white or Shukla sesamum is 
freed from sin. The next is the Asthivilaya or Bone-dissolving tirtha. 
This is the westmost part of Rama's Pool, and into it are thrown all 
the bones of deceased relations which arc brought by pilgrims to 
Nasik. Between Rama’s Pool and Naro Shankar’s temple, in front of 
which is the Ramagaya tirtha, are five tirthas, Aruna. Surya, Chakra, 
Ashvini and Dashashvamedha. Aruna tirtha is where the Aruna joins 
the Godavari near Rama’s Pool, and near it are the Surya, Chakra and 
Ashvini tirthas. The following legend explains the origin of these 
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holy spoi:s. IJsha, the wife of the Sun. unable to bear her husband’s 
splendour, created a woman, exactly like herself, to fill her plate. She 
gave her e uldren into the charge of this woman and made her 
take an oaili never to betray the secret to her husband, (he Sun. 
Usha thiMi wtmt to the hermitage of the sage Kanva. In time 

(he woniaii 'vhom Usha had created bore three ehikhcn to 
the Sun. ind as she had her own children to look after, 
failed t.) lake care of Usha’s .'..hildren. They complained to 
their fatliei and said they doubted if the woma.n really was their 
mother. Ilia Sun, suspecting that he was deceived, went to Kanva's 
hermitag.: in search of his wife. On seeing him Usha took the form 
of a maiv ■\slivini and ran towards Janasthana, but Surya hreoming 
a horse ran iifkr and overtook her and in time a son was born who 
was naiiicil /Vshvini-kumara or the mare’s son. The reconciiiaiion ol 
Surya and Ush:i was a day of great rejoicing. The Tapi and the 

Yamuna ib 'l eved to be the local Aruna and the Varuna or Vaghadi), 

daughtet the Sun, came to Janasthana to meet their parents. 

Brahma i. a iii;: to visit the Sun and olTered him his five daughters, 
Medha, SI lacidha, Savitri, Gayatri and Sarasvati. The river-bed 
between Ktina’s Pool and the Sarasvati near Balaji’s temple is known 
by the i in;i of Prayaga or the place of sacrifice. Brahma reduced the 
intense Iumic of his son-in-law with his discus or chakra and this 
gave its rime (o the Chakra tirtha. Near the Chakra tirtha is the 
Ashvini oi Mare’s tirtha. The holy spot known as the Dasliasliva- 
medha or Ten Horse Sacrifice lies between Rama’s Pool and Nilkun- 
theshvai .s lemple. Its legend connects it with Sita's father, king Janaka, 
who per o- led sacrifices here to gain a seat in heaven. He is believed 
to have : it.rblished the ff/rgu of Nilkantheshvar. Next comes the 
Ramaga ra tirtha in front of Naro Shankar’s temple. It is called Rama- 
gaya as Rama here performed his father’s obsequies. This completes 
the ten Hr. ha.'! between Sundar-narayan and Mukteshvar. 

Furthi; down the river, on its left bank, is the Ahalya-sangam 
tirtha. hJej[ in is a shrine of Mhasoba. About half a mile south-east 
of Nash: >; the Kapila-sangam tirtha within the limits of Tapovan. 
Here, i i a natural dam of trap rock which crosses the river, much 
like the nitiiral dam at Govardhan, are two holes said to be the 
nostrils o ’ Shurpanakha. She was a sister of Ravana, the enemy of 
Rama, wlio-, wishing to marry' Lakshmana, Rama’s brother, appeared 
before liitr in the form of a beautiful woman. Lakshmana, who did 
nothing i^uhout his brother’s advice, sent her for approval to Rama. 
The innpi'id Rama knew who she was and wrote on her back “Cut 
off this vv. man's nose.’’. Lakshmana obeyed and the holes in the rock 
are considired to be Shurpanakha’s nostrils. About a hundred yards 
(91'44 me ties) to the south of the nostrils, in the same belt of rock. 
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which at this point forms the right bank of the river, are eleven 
plain rock-cut cells which are known as Lakshmana’s caves. About 
a mile further south is a second Papavinashana or Sin-cleansing tirtlm, 
near which are tombs or saniadhis of ascetics. 

Holy Pools: The Kundas or Holy Pools in the bed of the Godavari 
are all between Sundar-narayan’s steps and Mukteshvar’s shrine. About 
lifty yards (45-72 metres) east of Sundar-narayan’s steps the water of 
the river passes through a narrow artificial gulley called tax or the 
furrow. The gulley is 430' long, 10' broad and 10' deep (131x3x3 
metres), and was made by Gopikabai. the mother of Madhavrav, the 
fourth Peshva (1761-1772). About forty feet (12-19 metres) east of the 
las is the first pool called Lakshmana’s Pool (68'x54'=20-72x 16-45 
metres). It is said to have been made by Sarsuhhedar Mahadaji Govind 
Kakde in 1758. This pool is believed to contain a spring and its water 
is generally regarded as good and is said never to fail. In 1877-78 
when the rest of the river was dry, Lakshmana’s Pool was full of 
water. From I.akshmana’s Pool a second gulley, called Dhanush or the 
Bow Pool, fifty feet (15-24 metres) long and five to seven feet (1-52 to 
2-13 metres) broad, leads to Rama’s Pool (83'X 40'=^25-29 X 12-19 
metres). This is the holiest spot in Nasik. as it is believed to be the place 
where Rama u.sed to bathe. It contains the bone-dissolving or Asthi- 
vilaya tirtha. It was built by Chilrarav. a landholder of Khalav in 
Satara, in 1696, and repaired by Gopikabai in 1782. Ten feet (3 metres) 
north of Rama’s Pool is Sita's Pool (33'X 30'= lOx9-14 metres) v/hich 
was built by Gopikabai. Twenty feet (6 metres) further south, in front 
of Ahalyabai’s temples, is Ahalyabni’s Pool (60'X 42'= 18-28 x 12 80 
metres). It was built by the Indore princess Ahalyabai towards the close 
of the eighteenth century (1766-1795). To the west of Ahalyabai’s Pool 
is Sharangpani’s Pool (39'x 34'=11-88X 10-36 metres) which was built by 
a Deccan Brahman of that name in 1779. Twenty feet (6 metres) south 
of Ahalyabai’s Pool is Dutondya Maruti’s Pool about fifty square feet 
(4-64 square metres). Ten feet (3 metres) south of Sharangpani’s Pool is 
a long narrow pool called Panchdevalacha Pool and also known as the 
Sun’s orSuryaPool. It was probably built by Balaji Mahadev Oak (1758) 
who built the chief of the Panchdevale or Five Temples near it.' In 
this pool an inner pool has lately (1874) been built by the widow of 
Tatya Maharaj of Poona. Close to the south is a large nameless pool 
(216'x90'=65-83X27-43 metres). The next, close to the south and in 
front of Nilkantheshvar’s and Gora Rama’s temples, is Gora Rama’s 
or the Dashashvamedha Pool (256'X 132'= 78x40-23 metres). The part 
on the Nasik side was built in 1768 by Hingne and Raja Bahadur and 
the part on the Panchvati side by the last Peshva and Holkar, the 


Though called five temples, there are eleven. 
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Fesliv.i's portion being close to the side of the fair-weather market. 
Sixteen feet (4-87 metres) south of Gora Rama’s Pool, in front of 
Naro Shankar’s temple, is the Ramagaya Pool (110'X90'=33-52X 
27'4 3 ; ictres). The part on the Nasik side was built by Kiishnadas 
Par.itiiii-; (1780) and the part on the Panchvati side by Naro Shankar’s 
brothet Lakshmanshankar (1763). After this pool comes the main 
cros iiM;! of the Godavari which is sixteen feet broad between Tarake- 
shvar'- and Naro Shankar's temples. Close to the south of the crossing 
is Soiled;; Mahadeva’s or the Peshva's Pool (260'X90'=79'24X27-43 
met.L' Ill this pool meet the Varuna or Vaghadi. Sarasvati, Gayatri. 

Savi:n iiul Shraddha streamlets. The pool was built by Bajirav I (1720- 

1740) ii'i the Nasik side, and by Ki.tulkar Gaydhani and a dancing 
girl 11 lined Chima on the Panchvati side. Twenty feet (6 metres) 
to 111. HHith is Khandoba’s Pool (79'X 88'= 24x26-82 metres) 
whii h ,v;i.-i built by Trimbakrav Mama Pethe, the maternal uncle of 

Sadi sli i'v::.v Bhau, the hero of Panipat. Next to the south is 

Oak' Pool (122'X44'=37'I8X 13-41 metres) which was built 
by K ■ sl'iiiaruv Gangadhar Oak (1795). This Pool is believed to be 
bau uiil l-y a Brahman spirit or Brahmarakshasa who drags people 
und.i vater and drowns them. Further to the south is the Vaisham- 
payiiiiii Pool which was built in 1870 by a pensioned Mamlatdar 
nam;'d Cianesh Narayan Vaishampayan and by the Mali community 
of Nasik. Last, in front of Mukteshvar’s shrine is the Mukteshvar 
Poo' V, licit was built in 17^ by Moro Vinayak Dikshit. a Mamlatdar 
und'.i he Feshva. and enlarged by his son Nana Dikshit in 1828. 
This ii icl is considered specially holy, 

P,,'r.s : Several causes combine to make Nasik one of the five 
mosi li ly places in India. The sacred Godavari, as it enters the city, 
take-, a b*;nd to the south which according to the Puranas, gives its 
water -pccial holiness. Seven small streams join the Godavari at 
Nas k Ml which the holy names Aruna. Varuna, Sarasvati, Shraddha, 
Mech Savitri and Gayatri h-ave been given. There are two 
spec all)' holy bathing places; the Brahma and the Asthivilaya or 
Bona (I s.volving tirtha. Lastly and chiefly there is the belief that Rama, 
Sita and I.akshmana passed several years of their exile near Nasik. 

T 11 - loliest spot in Nasik is Rama’s Pool or Ramakund, near the 
left h.ii k of the river where it takes its first bend southwards through 
the loiMi Here it is joined by the Aruna and here also is the Bone- 
dissclvi ig Pool. In no part of the Godavari, not even at its sacred 
souD.-e his its water more power to purify than it has in Rama’s Pool. 
As dies father’s funeral rites are nowhere so effectively performed as 
at Cliiv 1 , 130 miles (209-21 km.) south-east of Benares, so the people 
of I pfKir, India believe that a mother’s funeral rites are never so perfect 
as when performed after bathing in Rama’s Pool at Nasik. The waters 
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of the Godavari at Rama’s Pool, and at its source in Trimbak. about 
eighteen miles (28-96 km.) south-west, are always sacred and cleaning. 
But in the Sinhastha year, once every twelfth year when the planet 
Jupiter enters the sign of the Lion, according to the local history, its 
waters have so special a purifying power that even the sacred rivers, the 
Ganga, the Narmada, the Yamuna, and the Sarasvati, come to wash 
in Godavari, 

Every year from all parts of Western India, from V^ichirbl'a. A'lclliia 
and the Madhya Pradesh, and especially in the great Sinhasthu year from 
the farthest parts of India, pilgrims continually arrive at Nasik. They 
come all the year round but chiefly in March at the lianiuiiavanii or 
car-festival time. Before the opening of the railway they used to tiavc; 
in large bands under a Brahman guide, or in family parties in carts, or 
with the help of horses, ponies and bullocks. They always appr.tached 
Nasik from the east or from the west and were careful to keep the rule 
against crossing the river until all pilgrim-rites were over. Now, except 
a few religious beggars all come by rail and road. Pilgrims’ parlies 
coming in hired buses have become a regular feature in recent times due 
to good tar roads. Easy travelling has raised the number of pilgrims to 
about 20,000 in ordinary and 100,000 to 200,000 in Sinhastha years. 

Pilgrims are of two main classes, laymen and devotees. The laymen 
are chiefly good-caste Hindus, Brahmans, Vanis, Rajputs, Vanjaris, 
craftsmen and husbandmen. A smaller number of Bhils, Mhari and 
others bathe in the river and feed the priests. Among the lay pilgrims, 
men occasionally come alone, but, as a rule, all who can afford to, 
bring their wives and children. From early times the pilgrim’s need 
of food and lodging and of having some one to officiate at the various 
religious ceremonies has supported a special class of priestly hosts and 
guides. These men are known as priests of the place or Kshetra 
upadhyas ; they are sometimes also called Ramakundyus or priests 
of Rama’s Pool. All of them are Brahmans mostly of the Yajurvedi 
or Madhyandina sub-division and some of the families have held their 
posts of professional entertainers and guides for more than 300 years. 
Most of them are families of long standing who live in large ancestral 
houses in high comfort. Each family of guides has a certain number 
of families of different castes and from various parts of the country, 
to some member of which he or his forefathers have acted as guides. 
These families are called the guide’s patrons or yajmans. To guard 
against mistakes, and prevent any of their patrons leaving them in 
favour of a rival, each family of guides keeps a record of his patrons. 
This record, which, in some cases, lasts for over 300 years, is very 
detailed. It is kept in the form of a ledger, and contains letters signed 
by each patron giving his name and address, stating that on a certain 
date he visited Nasik as a pilgrim and went through the different rites ; 
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adding tl i; names and addresses of his brothers, uncles, sons and other 
near rel liions ; and enjoining his descendants or any member of the 
family may visit Nasik, to employ the owner of the book as his 
priest When another member of the family visits Nasik he states that 
he ha> >e:in the former’s letter and pa^scs a fresh declaration, and a note 
is made :9' all family changes, births, marriages and deaths. Many of 
the k'ngi T established guides have entries relating to from 10,000 to 
5,00,000 fimilies of patrons, filling several volumes of manuscripts. 
The ix. iu;s are carefully indexed and the guides are well-versed in their 
conte !is. They need all their quickness and power of memory, as the 
pilgri'iiv .seldom know who their guides are, and the calling is too 
pleasaiii and too well paid not to draw keen competition. Thounh the 
system I: yiij/nans or fixed priests continues even to the present day. 
this j i.ii lice is going out of vogue as Nasik has a large number of 
lodges 'vlieic the pilgrims can lodge and a large number of priests who 
are it.idily available to perform any type of ceremonies and 
oblati irs, d'he system of taking down the names and entering those in the 
ledgei'. Iimvever, still continues. Pilgrims, on alighting at the railway 
static 1 . it the toll house half-way to the town, or at the outskirts of the 
town ir; met by guides or their agents well-dressed well-fed men with 
their hmiks in their hands. The pilgrim, if he knows it, mentions his 
guide.' name; if he does not know it the guides offer their services. 
A pil.g It svlio is the first of his family to visit Nasik, accepts as a rule 
the oil'."' c'l the first man who accosts him. But though he may not know 
it. tha I nances are that some member of his family has been at Nasik, 
and so long as he stays he is probably pestered by other guides, ask¬ 
ing hi-: unne. his family and his village, in hope that his family may 
be foimn enrolled among their patrons. Sometimes from an oversight 
or from a false entry, for fal.se entries are not uncommon, a pilgrim 
finds liiv uncestors’ names in the books of more than one guide. In such 
cases ill: rule is to accept as priest the guide who has the oldest entry. 

If iliy have relations or friends the pilgrims slay with them. If 
they li.iic no friends they halt in rest-houses, or. as is more usual, 
in rii’ IS provided by their guide, who gives them cooking pots, 
arraiif:t; for their grain, fuel and other supplies, and if they are rich 
enga;;es a cook and a house servant. The lodging and boarding facili¬ 
ties in sJasik have deprived the priests of a considerable amount of 
their ircome, as in early days the pilgrims generally lodged and dined 
at th'? i-ii'^’l'’ ^nd paid them substantially for their services. 

The .'eremonies begin on the day of the arrival, or later, should 
there b.- any reason for delay. They generally last for three days, 
thougli if necessary they can be crowded into one. They are of two 
kind‘. iiamorial rites for the peace of the dead, and bathing and 
alms giv ing to purify the pilgrim from his own sins. When three days 

vf sc i;j - <ii 
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are devoted to these ceremonies, the first is spent in bathing and 
fasting, the second in the performance of memorial rites, and the 
third in feeding Brahmans and visiting the chief holy places in the 
city. The first and third days’ observances are conducted by the 
guides or their agents, and all pilgrims share in them. The memorial 
rites are managed by different priests, and only the chief mourners, 
women for their husbands and men for their fathers, take part in 
them. The first ceremony, called the river present or Gangabhet, is 
to make offerings as a present to the river at Rama’s Pool, or, if 
this is inconvenient, at some part of the river below Rama’s Pool. 
After the present to the river and before bathing, each pilgrim makes 
five offerings or arghyas, each offering consisting of a cocoanut, a betel- 
nut, almonds, dates, fruit, and money or dakshina, varying accord¬ 
ing to his means. A wife, who comes with her husband, sits on his 
left with her right hand touching his right arm. She is not required 
to offer separate gifts. After making the offerings they bathe, and 
their wet clothes, and in rare cases, their ornaments, are made over 
to the priest, ff the father or mother is dead, or the husband in 
the case of a woman, the pilgrim, without changing the wet clothes, 
goes a few yards to one side, and if she is a woman has her head 
shaved, or if a man the whole of his face beginning with the upper 
lip, the head except the top-knot and the arm-pit. After paying the 
barber the pilgrim bathes a second lime and offers one to 360 atone¬ 
ments or prayashchittas, each of one anna to Rs. 60. At the same time 
he also makes gifts nominally of cows or gopradana, but generally in 
cash, from one to ten gifts the total amount varying from ten annas to 
Rs. 100. This is followed by a gift to Brahmans called samasta dakshina, 
usually four annas to Rs. 5 but sometimes as much as Rs. 4.000. This is 
distributed among Brahmans ; the guide, when the sum is large, 
generally keeping a considerable share to himself. Finally, if he has the 
means, the pilgrim offers a sum with a libation of water for feeding 
Brahmans, or building a flight of steps or a temple. He then goes to his 
lodging and fasts for the rest of the day. 

Early next morning, before breaking his fast, the pilgrim, if a father, 
mother or husband is dead, performs a memorial ceremony or shraddha 
in their honour. The ceremony almost always takes place in the pilgrim’s 
lodging. Two to five Brahmans are called to represent the dead and 
are fed. Rice-balls or pinds, according to the usual form, are offered 
to the dead, and in front of them a gift of five paise and upwards 
according to the pilgrim’s means is laid for the officiating priest. 
Besides this gift, presents of cash, clothes, pots and lamps are made 
to each of the Brahmans who are fed. After the ceremony a meal is 
taken. 

For the third day there remain the worship of the river or Ganga 
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and of Pwania in the morning ; the feeding of Brahmans at noon ; and 
the visit in;£ of temples in the afternoon. 

Gangti M orship; To worship Ganga or the Godavari the pilgrim 
has to go through a long process which is shortened according to the 
time and means at his disposal. There are two services or pujas, one 
prescribiid for Brahman men called vedokta in which verses from the 
Vedas sire recited ; the other for Brahman women and for all pilgrims 
of other Lirsics called puranokta in which texts from the Puranas are 
recited. Pach of these two services has five forms, the first of five rites,' 
the secimtl of ten rites, the third of sixteen rites, the fourth of thirty- 
eight riles and the fifth of sixty-four rites. Any of these forms of 
-service in performed according to the pilgrim’s means. The 
same is th;i case with Rama’s worship. It is usual for the pilgrim to 
wash the image with the panchamruta, milk, curds, butter, honey 
and sugar, and lastly with water. He then marks the brow of the image 
with si'iiidal-powder, lays flowers on its head, and presents the 
ministrani with money. 

In the uiremony of going round the town or pradakshina, which is 
optional and is not always done, there arc two courses, one of six and 
the other if ten miles. Unlike the Panchkroshi round Allahabad, this 
rite iniludes no funeral or other ceremony. The chief places visited 
are Kala Kama’s temple, Sita’s cave. Kapaleshvar and Tapovan. No 
pilgrim .should pass less than three nights in eastern Nasik or Panchvati. 

This completes the ordinary details of a pilgrim’s ceremonies and 
expenses. Ii:i addition to these the rich occasionally ask learned Brahmans 
to recite I ymns from the Vedas paying each 25 paise to Re. 1, or he 
calls a pi rty of learned Brahmans and gives them presents. It was 
a praciice of presenting a sum of money to every Brahman household 
in the tow n which is no more in vogue. 

When all is over the pilgrim gives his priest a money gift according' 
to his iiu: .ns w ith shawls and other clothes in special cases, and makes 
an enti> m the priest’s book stating that he has acted as his guide. 
Under certain circumstances special arrangements are made to meet the 
expenses of the different ceremonies. Before beginning, a list 
of the di'ferent items is drawn out and the whole sum the pilgrim 
means k spend is put down and divided among the items. 
In the ci se of a poor pilgrim the priest sometimes takes over the 
whole amount the pilgrim means to pay and meets the cost of what¬ 
ever articles have to be brought. The amount usually spent varies from 
Rs. Id to Rs. 100. For very poor pilgrims even one rupee is enough. 
It may be roughly estimated that an average pilgrim spends Rs. 10 
to Rs 7.!i. As the influence of religion in its ritualistic form is fast 
waning in recent times only a few of those who visit Nasik. care 
to go through the observance of rituals described in detail above. 

Vf 4612 -61a 
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Growing influence of modernism with its rationalism and a complete 
change in the social set-up also accounts for the same tendency. It is 
feared that the one-time stabilizing social influence of the priestly 
class will decline if it has not done already so. 

Ascetics: The second class of Nasik pilgrims are professional 
devotees. A century and a quarter years ago, men of this class chiefly 
of the Gosavi sect used to cause very great trouble. Strong big men 
from north India used to come in armed bands of 3,000 to 5,000. 
1 hey belonged to rival sects, the Nirhhanis and the Niranjanis, who 
used to fight, sometimes with fatal results, for the right of bathing 
first in the Kushavarta Pool at Trimbak. Of late years these devotees 
have ceased to come in great gangs and those who come are prevented 
from causing any mischief on account of the police bundobust. The la.st 
dinicuiiy was in the 1872 Sinhastha, when a body of Ninnalis declared 
that they meant to walk naked from Nasik to Trimbak. They were 
warned that this would be ctmsidered an ofi'ence and gave up the idea. 

Muslim remains: The Miisalman remains at Nasik are the Old 
Fort, the Delhi gate, the Kazipuni gate, the Jama mosque, the Pirzada’s 
tomb and twenty-two smaller mosques, fourteen of them built in 
Moghal times and eight of them modern. Excepting the site of tlie 
old fort and a few scattered fragments nothing remains. The .lama 
mosque is beyond repair while the tomb is in a fairly good condition. 
However, the description of the.se monuments as given in the old 
Nosik Gazetteer is as follows : — 

Old Fort: “ In the extreme south-east of the town rising about 
eighty feet from the river-bank is a flat-topped bluff known as the Old 
Fort or Juni Gadhi (410'X320'). Though now except for a small ruined 
mo.sque on the west crest, bare of buildings and without a sign of 
fortification, fifty years ago the hill was girt with a wall. The ground 
on the top of the hill shows that it has a pretty thick layer formed of 
the ruins of old buildings. The mound is said to have been first 
fortified by the Musalmans. The exposed north scarp shows that it 
is alluvial throughout. 

A Persian inscription on its east face shows that the Delhi gate 
was built by order of Tude Khan, governor of Nasik in H. 1092 
(A. D. 1681), during the reign of the Emperor Aurangzeb. The 
Kazipura gate was built by Kazi Syed Muhammad Hassan in il. 1078 
(A. D. 1667) or fourteen years before the Delhi gate. 

Jama mosque: On the top of the hill to the west of the Old Fort 
is the Jama Masjid or Public Mosque {95'x56'). It is reached through 
a small walled enclosure with a few trees and tombs. The niosque is 
of stone. The front is plain except for two stone brackets near the 
centre and small stone pillars at the ends. Inside, the pillars are plain 
short and massive about three feet nine inches square below and five 
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feet nine oches high to the point from which the roof rises in Musal- 
man art! es. The building bears clear traces of a Hindu origin. 
Accortlinji lo the local belief it was a temple of the goddess Mahala- 
kshmi, (he brackets in front have the carved double lotus-head 
ornamtar and the festoons of chains and smaller lotus flowers, so 
general ir Nasik wood carving, and the end pillars, which are about 
five feel eight inches high according to the common pattern, are 
square it the base, then eight-sided, and then round. In the north 
wall ii lie back of one of six-arched brick niches or resting places 
is an aid Hindu gateway with a prettily carved lintel and side posts 
and on t ilher .side of the gateway a Hindu image. Near the east gate 
is a s igilly broken cow’s mouth. 

Dar Ihi : In the Dargha sub-division of Jogvada, in a large 
enclosin is the tomb of Syed Sadak Shah Husain Kadari Sirmast of 
Medina .<110 t ame to Nasik about the middle of the sixteenth century. 
The l'. Hill j‘ in the centre of a large enclosure and is surrounded by 
a low ir-,!i' wall which marks off a space about eighteen paces square. 
The onis lie c-f the tomb is brightly painted and has an upper storey 
of won;] wich a deep cave. In the centre of the building, which is 
about t .M itty-two feet square and eight feet high, is the tomb covered 
by a hro.aded cloth with a second cloth or canopy stretched about 
five fe ji iver it with the ostrich shells at the corners. The walls are 
paintei.l '^ith flowers and peacock fans. Incense is always kept burning. 
A fair held on the fifth of the dark half of Phali>un (March-April) 
which o said to be attended by about 2.000 people. Outside, near 
the gale ( F the Dwgha enclosure, is a tomb which was built in memory 
of the Ml phew of Syed Sadak Shah. ” 

Of dll' smaller mo.sques fourteen arc old and eight new. Most of 
the o d mosques are ruined and six of them enjoy Government 
grants Besides the mosques there i.s a chandni or travellers’ rest-house 
which V. 11 built in 1736 and was repaired in 1882. Some new mosques 
have li t I built since, but none is noteworthy. 

PesliM '. ' Palaces: The Peshvas’ new and old palaces were tiie 
other ohiicts of interest in Nasik. The Peshvas' new palace stands at 
(he head of the main bazar road which for sometime was used as 
the C'tl 1 cvC'r s office. The Collector’s office has now been shifted 
along Atftii road. It survives only with one storey which is occupied 
by the ri blic library and a pait of the ground floor occupied by two 
police si 1 lions. It is also known as Pulavarcha Vada or the Palace on 
ihe B l.lie 7'he palace stands on a handsome plinth ten feet high, 
witli 1 road band of polished basalt brought from Bhorgad hill 
near l^t nisej. It was never finished and the east front has been 
disfigiirej by the addition of a heavy cave supported by long square 
woodcvi pillars resting on an unsightly brick wall. 
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The old palace, also known as Court-house, was an old Maratha 
mansion built by a Brahman called Rairikar. It afterwards fell into 
the Peshva’s hands and came to be known as the Peshva’s Old Palace. 
Jt was a very extensive building, and accommodated the high school and 
the Mamlatdar’s office, as well as the court. The judge's conn was 
a fine room, a central square of about eighteen feet, with four massive 
pillars on each side with arches between, supporting a gallery with 
fronts of richly carved wood. Now in place of the old vadti a grand 
high school building has been erected. The judge's court as also 
Mamlatdar’s office have been housed in spacious quarters along the 
Agra road. 

Raja Bahadur’s mansion: On the Khadkali road in the west of 
the town is Naro Shankar Raja Bahadur’s mansion said to be about 
two hundred and thirty-five years old and probably the largest build¬ 
ing in Nasik belonging to antiquity. The street face, on the east side of 
the Matabarpura road, is a plain brick wall three storeys higli with in tltc 
lowest storeys small irregular windows and at the comers of the upfier 
storey richly carved wooden balconies and deep plain caves overhanging 
the whole. In the centre a plain flat gateway leads along a lane and through 
a door on the right-hand wall into a large court surrounded by plain 
two-storeyed buildings now used as quarters for the police. To the right 
a door leads into an inner court surrounded by two-storeyed buildings. 
The lower storey, which is open to the court, has a row of plain 
massive teak pillars and in the upper storey are lighter pillars and 
ornamental wooden arches. Across the road is a second mansion with 
a rectangular court, thirty feet by sixty-six feet (9T4X 18-28 metres), 
surrounded by two-storeyed buildings the lower storey open and with 
a row of heavy plain pillars with slightly carved capitals and brackets, 
Thi-j mansion is unfinished and out of repair. Down the centre of the 
courtyard, with the object of establishing a vegetable market, the 
municipality built a plinth and covered it by a peaked matting roof. The 
scheme proved a failure and the building was abandoned. To the north 
of the mansion and about 150 yards (137-16 metres) south of the 
Malhar gate is the Haiti or Elephant gate built by Naro Shankar 
about 1750. 

History: According to Hindu accounts, in the first cycle or Krita 
Yaga, Nasik was called Padmanagara or the Lotus City: in the 
scctmd cyde or Treta Yuga, it was called Trikantaka or the Three- 
peaked ; in the third cycle or Dvapara Yuga it was called Janasthanu 
or the peoples’ habitation ; and in the fourth or imsent cycle, the 
Kali Yuga, it is called Nasik or Navshikha apparently the Nine- 
peaked.^ Of Padmanagara and Trikantaka, the Nasik of the first two 

‘ The derivation of the name " Nasika " from Sanskrit ” Navashikhara ” is 
pbilologically impossible. (V. V. Mirashi). 
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cycles, no tradition remains. Janasthana. the Nasik of the third cycle, 
is said lo be the Janasthana on the Godavari, the .scene of Kama’s exile 
descrilie j in the Ramayana as a forest country, peopled by sages, rich in 
fruit . nd flower trees, full of wild beast, and birds m the midst of 
Dandaka inhabited by tribes of Rakshasas. It is not likely that 
Rama s .1 anaslhana was further east near the mouth of the Godavari, 
as su[>posed by some. Whether on a basis of fact or of fancy local 
interest has associated with Rama many places in and near Nasik : 
Tiundaa. Panchvali, Sita’s Cave, Ramsej Hill. Tapovan, Shurpanakha’s 
Nostrils Lakshmana’s Caves, Rama’s Panchratneshvar and Janaka’s 
Nilkaritlieshvar. 

The e arliest historical reference to Nasik is about B. C. 200 in an 
inscrifilial! on the Bharhut stupa in the Central Provinces, about 100 
miles (i'iO-93 metres) north-east of Jabalpur. The inscription is on 
one of l ie pillars of the rail, and records ‘the gift of Gorakshita of 
Nashikii, the wife of Vasuka ’. About B. C. 125-100 Nasik is mentioned 
in the I >.'0 earliest inscriptions Nos. XVIII and XIX of ihc Pandu 
Caves f ''c miles (eight kilometres) to the south of Nasik. One of them 
rccoros ihe making of a cave by a Minister of Religion of Nasik ; the 
other rciiord.s the gift of a carved cave-front by the guild of grain- 
dealers of Nasik. These inscriptions show that about B. C. 125-100 
Nasik vas of sufficient political importance to be the seat of an 
officer siyted the Minister of Religion, perhaps for the whole of the 
Deccan, and was a place of sufficient trade and standing to have 
merclian. guilds. The other Pandu Cave inscriptions which reach to 
about n;i fifth or sixth century after Christ, do not notice Nasik. In 
its stead they ten times mention Govardhana, six miles (9-65 km.) west 
of Nii.^k, twice as the political head of a district and thrice as a place 
with gui ds of weavers and grain-dealers. Though the local authorities 
may ha\e moved their head-quarters to Govardhana, Nasik either as 
a trade ur religious centre, remained a place of note, as it is mentioned 
as Niisi.'i by the Egyptian geographer Ptolemy about A. D. 150. About 
A. D. .‘1(10 the celebrated astronomer Varahamihira mentions Nasik as 
one i f iln; countries included in India or Jambudvipa.* About the 

* n tier<; are some other early references to Nasik or places situated in the 
disirivt in inscriptions. Nasik was probably the capital of Pulakeshin H 
in the first half of the seventh century A. D. when he extended his 
kinj'.rotii to the Narmada. Hiuen Tsang seems to have met him at Nasik. 
A cui^per-plate gram of this Pulakeshin, dated Shaka 5.S2 (A. D. 630), has 
bi:eii found at Lohaner (Baglana taluka). It records his grant of the 
villari: Ooviyanaka (modern Gavhan) to a Brahmana of Lohanagara 
(iuoj:rn l.ohncr). Pulakeshin’s son Dharashraya-Jayasimha was ruling at 
Nasik. His plates dated in the Kalachuri year 436 (A. D. 685) record the 
gram of the Dhondhaka (modern Dhondgaon near Trimbak) in the Nasika 
vi.i/iu ’a (district). The Vani plates of the Rashtrakuta king Covinda III. 
daiti m the Shttku year 730 (A. D. 808), record the grant of Vatanagara 
(n-odt m Vadner) in the Nashika-desha. Nasik was thus the headquarters 
of II district even in ancient timR.) (V. V. Mirashi) 
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eleventh or twelfth century Jainism seems to have been strong at 
Nasik, as to this time belong the Chambhar Caves, three miles (4-82 km.) 
to the north of Nasik, and the Jain additions to Nos. X and XI of the 
Pandu Caves. In the beginning of the fourteenth century the Jain 
priest and vvriter, Jinaprabha.suri, devotes to Nasik a chapter of his 
book on the tirthas of India. He notices its old names Padmanagara 
and Janasthana, and that it was the residence of Rama, Sita and 
Lakshinana, and the place where Shurpanakha’s nose was cut off. 
In his time there was at Nasik, a temple of Chandrapabhasvami, the 
eighth Jain Tirthankara, which was called Kuntivihar, after Kunti, the 
mother of the Pandu princes. 

Early in the fourteenth century, Nasik came under the power of 
the Delhi viceroy at Daulatabad, and afterwards (1350) of the 
Bahatnani kings. From the Bahamani kings, early in the sixteenth 
century, it passed to the Ahmadnagar dynasty, and was wrested from 
them hy the Moghals about a hundred years later. By one of its 
Miisalman rulers the name of Nasik was changed to Gulshanabad, the 
City of Roses, and it was made the head-quarters of a division 
Musalnian Nasik was limited to the nine hills or teks to the south of 
the Sarasvati stream. The north-east hill, now known as the Old Fort 
or Juni Gn/lhi, was fortified, and the New Fort or Navi Cadhi was 
made the site of the governor’s residence or darhar. The Delhi. 
Kazipura, and Aurang (now Trimbak) gales and the Jama mosque, 
built from the stones of a Hindu temple, also belong to the Musaiman 
period. In 1682. Prince Akbar, the rebel son of Aurangzeb. took refuge 
in Nasik, hut being closely pursued passed on to the Konkan. In 1684 
the Marathas plundered round Nasik, but fled on the approach of the 
Mogh.ll general Khan Jahan. They seem shortly after to have gained 
some power in Nasik as the ma.sonry work of the Ramakund was 
completed in 1696. In 1705 the Musaiman governor of Nasik is noticed 
as being unable to punish a Maratha officer of his, who maintained 
a band of robbers and openly trafficked in plunder. According to local 
records the country round Nasik passed to the Peshva in 1751-52 
(Fasli 1161) when the name of Gulshanabad ceased and the old name 
of Nasik was revived. In 1740 (//. 1153). according to Musaiman 
accounts, the Nizam held Mulher and a fort near Nasik, At the same 
time the Maratha right to levy a fourth and a tenth of the revenue, was 
admitted and they probably had an officer styled Kamavixdar in Nasik 
to look after their interests. In 1747 their influence in Nasik was strong 
enough to enable them to complete the temple of Nilkantheshvar and to 
begin the temple of Rameshvar, two of the hand.somest buildings in 
Nasik. Shortly after this, cither on the death of Cin Kilic Khan the first 
Nizam in 1748, or after their victories over the second Nizam Salabat 
Jang in 1752 and 1758, the Marathas made Nasik one of their chief 
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cities; tl ;y settled the new quarter called Navapiira to the north of 
the S: i. 'vai.i, and enriched it with mansions and temples. It rose to 
specia i iiixirtance during the reign of the fourth Peshva Madhavrav 
(1761 17'2(. Many of the temples, pools, steps, and mansions at 
Nasik :i i:l at Gangapur, six miles (9-65 km.) west of Nasik, were built 
at this line by Gopikabai, the mother of Madhavrav Peshva. by 
Trim! ill. a'. Pethe the uncle of the Peshva. and by successive viceroys. 
Aboiil liiis t.me Nasik was the favourite resort of Raghunathrav or 
Ragli ioi. ihi; uncle of Madhavrav, and his v/ife Anandibai. who 
chang.“;i tin.' lUime of the village of Chavdas. three miles (4-82 km.) 
'.vest V 'if.i.sili , to Anandvalli. and built a mansion there. Anandibai's 
ambit ml is .said to have been to make the town spread westwards til! 
Na.dk oiil '\nandvalli formed one city. About 1790 Nasik or 
GliIs1i;i; , bad appears in Maratha records as the headquarters of 
it suh-.li .ision in the district of Sangamner with a yearly revenue of 
about s 1.67,760. In 1803, Nasik was sacked by Amritrav, the 
adopt. s'Ui of Raghunathrav Peshva. During the third Maratha war, 
after lei uc rtg the hill-forts of Ankai Tankai and Rajdhair, Colonel 
McD l u I's (.letachment came to Nasik on the 19th of April 1818. 
On n n liiig Nasik it was found that the armed population had retired 
to T ini liik and that the place had quietly surrendered to the Civil 
Comi iisiinntT. Captain Briggs. Jewels belonging to the Peshva. said 
to be vmui.h Rs. 76,00,000 and silver articles valued at Rs. 12,000 
we:-e lourid in Nasik. An officer of Colonel McDowell’s detachment 
descrih'. N-i-ik as a pleasing spot, a considerable town with two 
palace' sjvcral beautiful temples on the river-bank, .some liandsome 
and spa-.ioiis buildings, and a rich neighbourhood of gardens and vine¬ 
yards I he I'lrincipal inhabitants were Brahmans. In 1843 a riot was 
causcil I 'Ve; the slaughter of a cow by some Europeans. 

in the 20th century Nasik, with the rest of India, began to 
seethe v'ith discontent under (he British domination. It figured promi- 

uentl. m the political horizon of India because it was the chief 

cento.' I I' revolutionary activities led by the late Vinayakrav Savarkar 
who i:i ri-e to be called as Vir Savarkar for his daring plot'- and 

alter p i d escape from the steamer while being transported from 

London t s a political prisoner. Mitra Mela (Congregation of Friends) 
was .1 eciet .society consisting of .Savarkar, Darekar, Bhat, Mahabal 
and a i.-w others who took a vow to end the British rule in India 
by ail o.r.siblc means, violent or otherwise. The activities were suddenly 
inicri'Upled on account of the unplanned murder of Mr. Jackson, the 
then t lUector of Nasik. in December 1909, when he had gone to 
witn.sv a dramatic performance. People were fired by the flame of 
patri Hi ni by the poetical compositions of late Mr. Darekar, one of 
who.se l ouplets ran thus : “O Rama ! when will thou be pleased to 
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satisfy our burning desire for freedom ? ” The poet came under British 
persecution which he faced bravely and at last breathed his last in 
1926 in utter poverty when the freedom was not anywhere in sight. 
Before that Savarkar had been imprisoned and the disappearance of these 
two leaders virtually broke the back of the secret society. However, the 
political fervour and desire for independence had been so instilled in 
the heart of the people that Nasik participated in every movement 
en masse. Thus Nasik played a heroic role in the struggle for 
independence along with the rest of India. 

Neif’hbourhood: Among the objects of interest in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Nasik are, the Dasara Patanfian or Dasara Pavement, close to 
the east of the Station road, about half a mile to the south-east of the 
city ; Tapovan, Shurpanakha’s Nostril.s, and Lakshmana’s Caves, about 
a mile east of Panchvati ; the Jain Chambhar Caves, about three miles 
to the north of Nasik ; the old settlement of Govardhan now called 
Govardhan-Gangapur, six miles (9-65 km.) to the west, with an old 
burial-mound, a fine waterfall, and a few pillars and images of about 
the eleventh or twelfth century : and the Pandu Lena or Buddhist Caves 
in a hill on the Bombay-Agra road, five miles (8 km.) to the south. 

About half a mile to the south-east of the city, close to the east of 
the Station road, is a row of four or five small standing stones. These 
stones have been set by Nasik Kunbis in honour of their ancestors. 
On some, which are laid flat, feet arc carved ; others which stand up 
like headstones, have their faces carved with rude human figures and 
with a .sun and moon. The heroes or virs, pronounced virs, who live in 
these stones were once worshipped on every Dasara (September- 
October). A body of Kunbis and other castes, headed by the headman 
of the town, used to go with a long pole called Kanhoba’s Kathi, with 
streamers of red yellow and white cloth and a young buffalo. The 
buffalo was killed by the headman by a stroke of his sword, and the 
procession then proceeded to the row of stones, and the spirit of 
the heroes entered the body of one of their descendants. The possessed 
man was scourged with a hemp rope and the spirit left his body and 
passed then into the body of the scourger. The people then danced 
round and sang. 

Tapovan : Tapovan or the Forest of Austerities is in a direct line 
about a mile (1-60 km.) east of Panchvati. It has a famous shrine and 
image of Rama who is believed to have lived on fruits collected by 
Lakshmana from this forest. Rama cleared this place of the Raks/uisas 
who were putting obstacles in the performance of the yajnyas by the 
sages and seers. There is a fine temple of Lakshmana built by one Virbai 
Manji in 1817 at a cost of about Rs. 4,000. Nearby there is the 
confluence of the Godavari and the Kapila and hence is known as 
Kapla Sangama tirtha. There are also shrines of Gopal Krishna and 
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Lakslim: Naiayana. The chief interests are its magnificent banyan and 
tamarind trees which are believed to be as old as the hermitages of the 
seers o' ri.shix who lived here and performed austerities. To the south¬ 
east of I'apovan the river-bed is crossed by a band of rock with 
a narrov/ central channel through which, except in times of high flood, 
the v,ho e water of the river passes. Two holes in thick rocky passages 
are saul to be the petrified nostrils of the giantess Shurpanakha’s nose, 
which A as cut off by Lakshmana. Across the river the wall or dyke 
of recks forms the right bank for about three hundred yards (274-32 
metres) The rock faces east, a bare steep scarp twelve to thirty feet 
(3-65 to 9-14 metres) high. This east front has been carved into 
a lim: o' eleven small plain cells called Lakshmana's Bogde. 

These are all rough plain cells with doorways and small benches 
but Will out anything to show their age or the religion of the men 
who made them. 

Nasik Road: Nasik Road, about 8 km. (five miles) south-west 
of N:isik, is a busy railway station on the Bombay-Bhusaval-Nagpur 
route nt ibe Central Railway. All the trains running on this track 
take .1 li; li here. In 1971 its popul-ation was 55,436. Nasik Road-Devlali. 
apart from Devlali Cantonment, has a combined municipality. It is 
u fast developing town, industrially as well as commercially. Its advan¬ 
tageous situation has made it an ideal place for the location of indus¬ 
tries, anil already various plants and factories have come up manufac¬ 
turing I variety of tools and machinery, spare parts, chemicals., 
medicine;, etc. Due to the MIG aircraft project at Ozar, which is not 
far a'vtiy, ihe Hindustan Aeronautics have set up their office here 
as al-so ti technical training centre imparting training to the employees 
in the fi.otory. Here is also located the India Security Press printing 
stamp; and currency notes. Along jail road a one rupee note press has 
recent y -icen set up. All these industries have not only contributed to 
the growing prosperity of the town but provided a large segment of 
its population with the means of livelihood. Many of these industrial 
concern? including the India Security Press have provided residential 
quarters fer a large number of their staff. Nasik Road is also a centre 
of wbniiiale grain, onion and timber trade as also grapes for which 
Nasik IS set justly well-known. There are quite a few wholesale dealers 
and com/nission agents in these commodities. Oil companies maintain 
huge oil ;lepots here. 

MunmmiUty : Established in 1952, the Nasik Road-Dcvlali muni¬ 
cipality 1 as an area of 20-72 square kilometres (eight square miles) 
under it; jurisdiction. The municipal committee, composed of twenty 
councillor:;, is headed by a president who is elected by the councillors 
from ;j.irn»Dg themselves. With the assistance of the necessary staff the 
administrative affairs are directed by this committee. 
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Finance: Income during 1964-65 due to various heads but exclud¬ 
ing extra-ordinary and debt heads amounted to Rs. 8,22,406. Extra¬ 
ordinary and debt heads brought in Rs. 5,33,962 to the municipal 
exchequer. The sources of income comprised municipal rales 
and taxes contributing Rs. 5,96,825 ; realisation under special 
acts Rs. 2.261 ; reveniie derived from municipal property and 
powers apart from taxation Rs. 1.07,375 ; grants and contributions 
Rs. 93.924 and miscellaneous Rs. 22,021. An expenditure of 
Rs. 11,16,583 was incurred during the same year on normal heads. The 
':;n::nditure incurred on extra-ordinary and debt heads stood at 
Rs. 3.24,062 during 1964-65. The normal heads of expenditure were 
general administration Rs. 1,16,119; public health and conservancv 
Rs. 8,34,861 ; public in.struction Rs. 74,596 ; and miscellaneous 
Rs. 99,007. 

Municipal Works: Two major vegetable markets have been built 
and named as Yashvant Mandai and Javahar Mundai. While the former 
was built at a cost of Rs. 1,25,000, the latter has cost Rs. 2.75,000. 
Besides, daily markets are held at Sinnar Phaia and Gorevadi. On every 
Monday a weekly bazar is held at Devlaligaon. Apart from culverts built 
on roads, it has provided for Harijan quarters and a cattle-shed costing 
Rs. 50,000. 

Health, sanitation and water-supply: Tlie town is scrsed with 
adequate medical aid facilities. The municipality conducts a dispensary, 
a maternity home and a surgical home, equipped with up-to-date equip¬ 
ment, where honorary surgeons of known repute perform all types of 
operations. A dispensary is also maintained by the India Security Press. 
Though the town has no veterinary dispensary, arrangement for bi- 
v/eekly visit of the veterinary surgeon of the camp area has Ijceri made 
by the municipality towards which end it pays Rs. 500 annually. As 
the place enjoys a healthy climate no epidemics have been reported 
in recent year.s. 

Drainage system consists of well-built surface drains. The sullage and 
waste-water is let into the Gosavi Ohal which meets the Valdevi river 
down-stream. 

The town receives tap-water from Chehadi water-works on the Darna 
maintained by the Public Health Department, Nasik Division, Nasik. 
Water is pumped in the filtration galleries located in the distillery 
premises from where it is distributed for consumption after purifica¬ 
tion. The municipality is required to pay a charge of Rs. 1-15 per 
ihfiusarid gallons. It was previously meant exclusively for the India 
Security Press. 

Education : Primary education is compulsory, its enforcement rest¬ 
ing with the Zilla Parishad. The municipal contribution is calculated at 
5 per cent of the annual letting value which on an average 
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approx mates to Rs. 55,000 per annum. The high schools numbering about 
sevc'i ine all managed by various private institutions including missions. 
Thei L i < also a college for higher education named as R. N. Chandak 
Arts and Bytco Commerce College, and Nasik Road Science College. 
Towards the acquisition of land for the college premises the municipality 
made ;i grant of Rs. 30,001. Apart from privately-conducted public 
librcrv there is a municipal public library in Yeshwant Mamie,i where 
all tit il. newspapers .and numerous nia, 2 azines are made available for 
the ne 'ieial public. Only the lending section charges a nominal fee. 

F re- i|'hling equipment con.si.sts of only one fire-lighter with other 
ncces'-,i y accessories. In times of emergencies, however, the fire-brigades 
ot M.i^ k municipality and military camp are pressed into service. 

On I le Valdevi banks two cremation grounds with sheds have been 
mai lt; ’tied by the municipality. Cremation and burial grounds arc 
also 111 liniained by the various other communities. Of the recreational 
place's it jijld be mentioned the Durga Udyan wherein are a temple 
dediciied to Durga Devi and a statue of Shivaji. It is a municipal 
garden The town has a temple dedicated to Shankara. The well-knowji 
Pandu Leiti caves are only eight kilometres away. The town is electri¬ 
fied at d has post and telegraph facilities, telephone exchange and 
a pili:.‘; station. There is regular bus service between Nasik Road and 
Nas k 

Naviloiigri; Naydongri, a village in Nandgaon laluka lying 19'3i 
km. ii'iclve miles) north-east of Nandgaon. is a railway station on the 
Bornbi..;,'.Bliusaval section of the Central Railway. A large weekly 
mavkti at which agricultural produce, especially bajra, figures pro- 
mir ently is held on Mondays. The village has a high school, 
a firi'Tiar/ .school and a post office. Medical aid is rendered by 
a primary health centre and a maternity home. Naydongri had 
a popi 'ation of 4,161 in 1971. 

Ninitmit: Nimbait, lying 16 km. (ten miles) north-west of Nand- 
gaon. ivith 3,720 inhabitants in 1971, is an agricultural village in 
Maleg; nn taluka chiefly producing bajra, wheat, groundnut and onions. 
Large "racts of land have been brought under well-irrigation. It was 
for: tier ly the headquarters of a petty division. We have it on the 
author ty of the old Nasik District Gazetteer that there was .an old 
mud-ion in the village. Today nothing remains to indicate its existence. 
The el nous effigy of the horse on which Prophet Muhammad is said to 
has-iddi. 11 to heaven and referred to in the old Nasik Distriii 
Gavruecr i.s also not to be seen today. The village has a middle 
sch' .i l {tnd a post office. Drinking water is obtained from the wells. 

Niphad: Niphad, with a population of 9,274 as per the 1971 
Cei:i.sii i, is the headquarters of the taluka of the same name lying 
32-] 8 km. (20 miles) north-east of Nasik, the . district headquarters. 
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It is a railway station on the Bombay-Nagpur section of the Central 
Railway and principally produces onion, grapes, vegetables, wheat, 
bajra, jovar and sugarcane, there being a sugar factory worked on 
co-operative basis. Tur and gram are also grown successfully. There 
are well over a hundred irrigation wells and a humlham across Vadali 
river, which though not located in Niphad proper, helps its agriculture. 
The medical needs of the populace are met by a civil dispensary with 
attached maternity ward and family planning centre, as also a few 
private medical practitioners. There are also a veterinary dispensary and 
a leprosy eradication centre which has been doing good work in this 
direction. It is the birth-place of late Shri Govind Mahadev Ranade and 
has two high schools, one primary school and an Urdu school. Besides 
the usual revenue and police offices, the town has a post and telegraph 
office, panchuyat sainiti, civil court etc. There is also a rest-house. It 
has the advantage of the branches of the State Bank and the land 
mortgage bank. The agricultural produce is marketed througli the 
sub-market yard recently established here. Though the people continue 
to depend on well-water, they will soon have tap-water when the water 
works scheme, already approved by the Government, is implemented. 
Weekly bazar is held on Thursdays. There are quite a few insignificant 
temples dedicated to various deities. On Magha Shiiddha Paurnima a fair 
attended by over 2,000 persons is held in honour of Khanderav. There 
is also a dargah and some mosques, not one of which is mentionable. 
A similar fair is also held in honour of Khandoba in Chandori village 
of Niphad taluka. 

Pandii Lena Caves: Pandu Lena: About' five miles (eight kilo¬ 
metres) to the south of Nasik the Trimbak-Anjaneri range ends in three 
isolated hills six to eleven hundred feel (182'88 to 335-28 metres) above 
the plain. The highest and most to the east, 1,061 feet (323-39 metres) 
above Nasik and 3,004 feet (915-61 metres) above the sea, has the special 
interest of having a group of old Buddhist caves (B. C. 250—A, D. 
600) carved in the low scarp that runs across its north face about half¬ 
way up. The three hills are bare, steep and pointed. The cave hill, 
besides being the highest, has the most sharply cut and shapely 
outlines. From Nasik or from Govardhan six miles (9-65 km.) up the 
Godavari, its form is so perfect a pyramid as to suggest that it.-i 
pyramid or triple fire-tongue shape was the origin of the name 
Trirashmi (Pk. Tiranhu) or Triple Sunbeam, by which it is known in 
seven of the cave inscriptions (2. 3, 5, 10, 15, 18, 19). The caves are 
reached from Nasik by the excellent Bombay-Agra road starting Irom 
the travellers’ bungalow in the south-west comer of the town. 

’ Originanyi contributed by Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji. Mr. Bhagvanlal's 
facsimiles of the inscriptions in these caves are given in Dr. Burgess’ Arch- 
Siir. of Weateirn India, IV Plates LI-LV. 
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About (ivK miles (8 km.) from Nasik. and about 100 yar^s (91-44 
metres I tc the right of the road, stands a group of cattle-keepers’ sheds 
with one or two old tamarind trees and a ruined Musalman tomb. 
A few y.i-ds to the east of the tomb are several rock-cut cisterns. These 
originiilly had small .square mouths, but a large section of the surface 
roof has fallen in and several of the cisterns now form one open 
pool. Al)Out 200 yards (182-88 metres) east, across smooth easy 
ground, s the foot of the l^andu Hill. Up its steep northern face, 
over stores and rocks, a rough path, partly stepped, has been cut 
which winds about 300 feet (91-44 metres) to the level of the cave 
scarp. the top of the ascent, in front of the caves, a broad smooth 
terrao; retches round the north-west comer of the hill and continues 
lor several hundred yards eastwards along the northern face. In the 
north w.-it face of the hill the scarp has been blasted by powder, 
perhaps while making the Agra road (1820-25) to which large block*: 
of rock ;ould be easily rolled. In the extreme west are chisel-marks 
and a few small open rock-cut cisterns, much like the nana-podhis or 
hathii’g nsterns of the Kanlteri Cave inscriprtions. Until the comer 
of the 11 rtli face has been turned there arc no traces of caves. 

Vh ti '('he caves face north and north-east. The broad terrace, 
which runs in front of them, commands a beautiful and extensive view. 
A broad plain stretches west, north and east, rising in the west intt' 
confused groups and lines of low broken hills. Northwards it stretches 
aboiK ten miles (16 km.) to the picturesque rugged Bhorgad-Ramsej 
hills, wt ich fall eastwards into a level table-land broken by the sharp 
cone in whose steep southern face arc carved the group of Jaina 
temple* (A D. 1100) which are known as the Chambhar Caves. Beyond 
the sh ir i cone of the Chambhar hill, in the distance, stretching roughly 
cast anc west, the long line of the Chandor range rises into lofty and 
rockv pfaks, pinnacles, and castellated tops. In the distant north-east 
the liilli sink into the plain, and again rise in a group of mgged 
peaks Cl the east the plain swells into level uplands. In front of the 
cave iii.-JT the hill-foot the plain is bare, seamed with water courses, 
hedgeic.s, and with few trees. Further north along the line of the 
Nasardi stream and towards the hardly noticeable hollow of the 
Godavari, are patches of rich garden lands and groves and long lines 
of mango-trees. Further north partly hidden by the hollow of ihc 
Godavari deep green mango tops mark the site of Gangapur, and close 
to t)u* 'vest of it, of Govardhan. an old settlement which is mentioned 
in insiription 3 of about the first century after Christ in cave 111, as 
the (i/ri'c/ or headquarters of a district and which seems to give their 
nam : t :i the Govardhans, one of the earliest tribes of locaTBrahmans. 
To the north-east a long stretch of richly-wooded country begins with 
the vilhge of Sharanpur and passes into the broad woods and garden- 
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lands of Nasik whose nine hills covered with red-roofed houses show 
among the trees in the evening sun. 'Ihe railway station stands out 
from the bare eastern plain and from near the castmost cave may be 
seen the buildings and barracks of Devlali. 

The Caves, which are in one row with a levelled space or terrace 
in front, stretch east and west. Their northern frontage saves them 
from the sun and the south-we-st rains, and as the rock is a close- 
grained seamless trap, much of the rich carved work and many long 
and most valuable inscriptions have passed fresh and unharmed 
through 1,500 to 2,000 years. 

Cave / .• The caves are numbered from west to cast. Cave I is 
a large unfinished excavation, including a veranda, and a hall. The 
veranda is 38' 3" broad, 6' 5" deep and 12' 8" high. The front was 
intended to have four pillars and two pilasters, but the work went no 
lurtlier than marking out plain four-sided blocks of rock, one of which, 
that to the extreme right, has disappeared. At each end of the veranda 
is the beginning of a cell. A middle and two side-doors, separated by 
square windows, lead from the veranda into the hall. The left door 
and window and the right post of the main door have been blasted 
with powder. The hall has been turned into a rain-water re.servoir by 
Iiewiiig out the floor several feet below its original level. The change 
was probably made because of leakage through some crack or slit in 
the ceiling. The only point of interest in this cave is an unfinished 
but unusually well-carved rail in a frieze in the outer face of tlie 
veranda. In this frieze besides the central rail which is covered wuth 
animals and Buddhist symbols, are two bands of sculpture, an upper 
band with festoons of flowers and animals, and a lower band of 
animals in panels formed by the leaves of a creeper. The best executed 
animals in the rail are a bull biting his hind-leg, a tiger devouring 
a man, a running elephant, a deer scratching his mouth with his hind- 
foot, a galloping bull, and prowling tiger. These groups are diffienh 
to make out as they are small and much weather-worn. 

Cave 11: Cave II, about twenty-two feet east of cave I, is an old 
(B. C. 10) dwelling cave which about A. D. 400-500, seems to have 
been turned into a Mahayana or late Buddhist shrine. Marks in the 
ceiling show that it originally consisted of a veranda and two plain 
cells in its back wall. The Mahayana or image-worshipping Buddhists 
broke the back wall of the veranda, knocked down the partition 
between the two cells, and turned the whole into a hall. In the back 
wall of the hall they cut two recesses and adorned them with rock- 
cut images. The right recess is 6' 6" broad, 2' 2" deep and 6' high. 
In its back wall is a central Buddha, 3' 4" high, in the teaching or 
dharmachakra attitude seated on a lion-throne, his feet resting on 
a lotus flower. From the stalk of the plant two flowers 
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rise oti d(her side of Buddha, and on each flower stands 
a Bodliis ttva, with matted hair. The Bodhisattva to the right of 
Buddh:. lolds a fly-whisk in his right hand and a blown lotus with 
stalk ill 1 is left hand. He is probably Padmapani Lokeshvara. The 
left Bcil-isattva holds a fly-whisk in his right hand and a thunderbolt 
or vtijr. ir his left hand. He is probably Vajrapani Lokeshvara. Above 
the Bc..lli:-at'va are floating figures with bag-wigs, probably the demi¬ 
gods c ilktl vidyadharas or heavenly choristers. The vidyadhara to the 
right hnlili flowers in his hands and that to the left a garland. By the 
side o lie left Bodhisattva three small images of Buddha are seated 
one oMr vhe other. The uppermost is seated cross-legged on a lotus, 
a posit r. ) known as the padmasana or lotus seat. 

In the i i.de walls of the recess are two standing Buddhas, 3' 3" high. 
Each 1 as his ri^t hand hanging with the palm open in the blessing or 
varfl aiti. ide, and the left hand holds the end of the shoulder-cloth. 
In the fh or of this recess a modem linga and a bull or nandi have 
been t irk;:<l and flying Hanuman has been traced. 

The lef; recess, which is T broad, 3' 6" deep and 6' high, has in 
the ba'k 'vall a central teaching Buddha. 4' 10" high, seated on a lion 
throne, fi'i feet resting on a double lotus. The face is surrounded by an 
aureole rite throne-back or pithika is ornamented with water-fowls 
comini! out of alligators’ mouth. Above the alligators float two 
Nagaraiu':. On either side of Buddha is a standing figure of a Lokesh¬ 
vara, fi' ;;' high. The figure to the visitor’s left wears a crown, ear-rings, 
a ncckl u::, and his hair hangs down his neck. In his left hand he holds 
a thuriduboit or vujra and in his right hand a fly-whisk. The figure has 
matted h.iir worn like a crown or jaiamukuta and in the hair over the 
centre of the forehead is a teaching Buddha. His right hand holds 
a fly-^vl i<k and his left hand a lotus-bud with stalk. He wears no 
omamenii. In the left wall of the recess a central Buddha, 4' 9" high, 
sits on ;i lion-throne, his feet resting on a lotus. From the stalk of this 
lotus bra ich two side lotus flowers on each of which stands a Lokesh¬ 
vara d' 1 " high. Both have matted hair. The right figure has a fly-whisk 
in his ri ;;ht hand and a lotus with stalk in his left. The left figure 
rests hi-; left hand on his thigh and holds a fly-whisk in his right. 
AbovL rioth are floating figures, probably Gandharvas, bearing 
garlands 

To thi left of this group on the inner face of the front wall, is 
a staiidii g Buddha, 4' 10" high, the face surrounded by an aureole. 
His riclu hand is held in front with the palm open. The left grasps 
one end of the shoulder-cloth. 

In the right end wall of the veranda is a Buddha seated cross- 
legged '^ith an open right hand held in front; his left hand is broken. 
To tlie rigfit is a fly-whisk bearer whose companion on the left has 
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disappeared. Above the central figure is an unfinished group of 
a seated teaching Buddha with side Bodhisattvas. 

To the right or west of this cave is an unfinished excavation. To 
the left is a cistern partly filled with earth but still holding good 
water. Near this is another two-mouthed cistern and behind it an 
open modern pond partly filled with boulders. 

Inscription I: On what remains of the back wall of the veranda 
of cave 11. close to the ceiling is Inscription I. Alt but the first line 
was broken off when the original cave was turned into a late or 
image-worshipping shrine. 

Cave /// .• Cave III, just beyond the fillcd-up cistern, is a large 
beautifully sculptured dwelling-cave made by the mother of the great 
Gautamiputra (B. C. 15). The front is borne by six large figures 
whose massive heads and shoulders appear close to the ground. These 
are the demi-gods called Yakshas or Guhyakas bearing the cave 
from heaven to earth, which as the large inscription in the back wall 
of the veranda states, ‘ is equal to the best of heavenly chariots in its 
great perfection ’. It is in three parts, a hall, eighteen cells, and a veranda. 
The hall is 45' broad and 10' 6" high. In the back wall of the hall 
are six cells, and there are seven in the right wall and five in the left, 
making eighteen in all. In front of the cells is a bench 1' 8" broad 
and r 2" high. Between the third and fourth cells in the back wall 
is a relic-shrine or chaitya in half-relief. It begins with a moulding 4' 
high ornamented with a tracery of lotus petals. Above the moulding 
is a plinth 2' 8" high and 4' in diameter. At the top of the plinth is 
a band of rail 8" high, ornamented with eighl-pctalled flowers between 
well-carved bars now hidden by red lead. Above is the dome 2' high 
and 3' 6" in diameter. Over the dome is a shaft 1' 5" broad, with 
a band of rail 8" high. The shaft supports a four-plated tee 1' high 
the uppermo.st plate 1' 5" broad. Over this plate are five small pyra¬ 
midal ornaments or kan<^as. Above are three double umbrellas, one in 
the middle and two at the sides, the side ones supported on lotus 
flowers which branch off from the ba.se of the central umbrella slalT. 
To the left of the relic-shrine is a bowing female figure 3' 5" with 
a pair of anklets on each fool, a cloth tied round her waist, and 
ornaments in her ears. To the right is a similar female figure 3' 2 ' 
high with single anklets. She has a waist-cloth and ear ornaments like 
the left figure. She rests her left hand on her waist and with her 
right hand waves a fly-whisk towards the relic-shrine. Above these 
female figures, to the left of the dome is a lion, and to the right 
a wheel. These three, the relic-shrine in the middle representing 
Buddha, and the wheel and lion on either side representing religion 
and the Buddhist congregation, constitute the Triratna or Ihrcc 
Gems, the chief objects of Buddhist worship. Above the lion and the 
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wltccl [wti dcnii-gods or Gundhotvus flost towards the relic-shrine. The 
right (iti’iilharva holds a basket of flowers in his left hand and throws 
flowers ;i the relic-shrinc from his right hand. The GamUiana to 
the lel'l holds a garland. 

The cells are all plain, about 6' 6" square and 6' 6" high, with 
doorways about 2' 6" broad and as high as the ceilings. Except a cell 
in the will, which has a sleeping recess in its right side, all have 
bencheil recesses along their back walls. Ail have holes about two 
inches si uarc for the monk’s pole or valagni and grooves in the 
doorways for a wooden frame-work. The holes in the edge of the 
outer bench and on the floor are modern for tying cattle in the rainy 
season 1 he round holes in the floor are for husking grain. 

The hi 11 has a large main doorway 5' 10" broad and 9' 10" high 
in the middle and a side door to the right 3' 7" broad and T 8" 
high. Chi either side of the main doorway is a window, the right 
window o' broad and 3' 6" high, and the left window 6' broad and 
3' 6" hi ih. Both the doorways have grooves for a wooden frame¬ 
work. I fe main doorway is beautifully decorated with an ornamental 
gatew.is II h/yana of nineteen panels, each about a foot square, seven 
of them aver the doorway and six on the face of each door-post. Of 
the seven panels over the doorway, the middle panel has a relic- 
shrine m half relief with umbrella, and two male figures standing on 
either side of it. On each side of this central panel are three panels. 
On the 1 rst of those to the left is the pipal or Bodhi tree. Tn the 
correspciiding panel to the right is the Buddhist wheel on a shaft. In 
the scco'id panel to the left a standing Buddhist monk salutes with 
his hi lid , jciined on his breast. In the corresponding panel to the right 
is a nail figure with a monk-like shoulder cloth but a turban instead 
of a ino ik’s bald head. In the third panel on either side is a male 
figure wi h a turban with hands folded on the breast. 

In thi lowest of the six panels on each side of the door is an ugly 
dwarf Ilk;; male figure. The upper five panels on each side appear 
to tel' I VO stories, each of which seems to begin from the lowest 
panel. I i the lowest panel on the left stand a man and a woman, the 
man liolding the woman’s left hand in his. In the second panel the same 
man a nc woman stand with their arms round each other’s necks. In the 
third puiicl is a woman dressed like a nun, but that she is not a nun 
appea s from her anklets and her coiled hair; near her is a man 
entretitiii)! or coaxing her. In the fourth panel the man of the third 
panel tcirics off a woman, dressed like the woman in the second panel, 
who clings tiy the nun-like figure with her arm round her neck. The 
fifth piiinrl .shows that the woman who was being carried off has been 
rescued t»y the man in the second panel. The story seems to be of 
a maiTied pair who were living affectionately with one another (the 
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first panel showing their marriage and the second their affection), when 
a nun acting as go-between, persuades the wife to visit an ascetic in 
the forest. He tries to carry her off by force, and while she struggles 
her husband rescues her and takes her home. 

In the lowest of the five right-hand panels a woman with a jaunty 
head-dress leans her left hand on a tree and feeds a swan with her 
right. In the second panel a man winds his left arm round the same 
woman's neck and raises his right hand to her face imploring her 
to speak ; below, a boy holds her foot and she rests her left hand 
on his head. The third panel shows the same man and woman with 
their arms round each other’s necks, and the small boy sitting look¬ 
ing on with folded arms. In the fourth panel the woman sits under 
a tree with her arms thrown round the boy’s neck ; the man drags 
her by the hand but she does not look at him. In the fifth panel the 
man carries off the woman by force. The story seems to be of man 
married to a gay wife who loved a servant. She elopes with the 
servant to a forest where her husband finds her, and failing to persuade 
her to come, carries her home by force. The first panel shows three 
marks of the woman’s coquetry, her jaunty head-dress, her vain attitude 
leaning against a tree, and her feeding a swan. In the second panel her 
hand is laid on the servant’s head to show that she loves him. The 
servant’s arms are folded in the third panel to show that he conceals 
the intrigue with his mistress. The tree in the next panel shows that 
the scene is in a forest to which the lady has eloped with the servant. 
In the next her love for the servant is shown by her throwing her arm 
round his neck, and in the last her downcast hand and averted face 
show how unwilling she is to go home with her husband. 

The two stories illustrate the chaste and the unchaste wife. The chaste 
wife, inspite of persuasion and force, remains true to her husband and 
is rescued by him. The unchaste wife, though married to an affection¬ 
ate husband, elopes with a menial and has to be dragged from him by 
force. 

On either side of the doorway two male figures, 6' 2" high, stand 
with bunches of lotus flowers in their hands. They wear waist-cloths or 
dhotars and a second cloth is tied round the waist and its ends left 
hanging. The left figure wears two plain bracelets. Both wear turbans 
tied in a high central and two side bosses. The right figure has a single 
bracelet graven with a waving pattern an armlet wound nearly twice 
round like a snake, and large ear-rings. These are probably Yakshas, 
guarding the door of Buddha’s shrine. 

The veranda is 7' 10" deep, 46' 8" broad and 13' 4" high ; its floor 
is about 2\ inches lower than the hall floor, and its ceiling 2' 10" 
higher than the hall ceiling. On the left wall is a bench 7' 10" 
long, r 10" broad and 1' 8" high. In the right wall is a cell 9' deep, 
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6' 9" l>r.):;id and 6' 11" high, with a grooved doorway 2' 6" broad and 
6' 1 r hi ;h. Along its back wall is a bench 2' 5" broad and 2' 5" high. 
Near llu; left end of the back wall of the veranda is another cell 6' 10" 
deep, 6' broad and 6' 3" high, with a grooved doorway 2' 5" broad 
and 6 .V Jiigl’i. Along its left wall is a recess for sleeping. Caves of this 
kind as a rule have cells in the ends of the veranda facing each other. 
In thi- sc tJie cell was cut in the back wall of the veranda, apparently 
becau'C a cell in the left end of the veranda would have broken into 
cave IV, which, therefore, seems to be the older excavation. In the front 
wall of i£ veranda is a bench 2' 1" broad and 1' 10" high. This bench 
has a ba;k whose right-hand or western portion is much broken. From 
the bi iiJi riic two pilasters and six pillars. The two right-hand pillars are 
broken nd of them nothing but the capital remains. The pillars are of 
the Siioil iirni type, eight-sided shafts with inverted pot capitals. On the 
pot \ in lus peculiar leaf patterns are engraved, and on a slab over 
the pi s tic myrobalan pattern or amalaku, with, on each of its four 
corners, igiires standing in various attitudes. Of these figures some are 
childirn , same are animals with tiger's faces, ears like a hare, and 
wingt ; ncl some, on whose backs are riders, are animals with tiger's 
faces u i;l tinlelope-like horns. These figures are on the four middle 
pillars. 1 lie central pair of pillars have human figures and the outer pair 
animal I gures. Over the myrobalan or amalaka are six square plates., 
each la' ter than the one below it. On the highest plate rests a belt of 
rock lii.'ssed like a beam of timber, and on the beam rests the ceiling. 
Over ill capital, on either side of the beam-like band of rock, both 
withi'i iUkI outside of the veranda, are pairs of animals seated back 
to bask, Beginning with the inside faces of the capitals and taking the 
pillai 1 i 1. order from west to east, the first pillar has two elephants 
with .hi/ers ; the second has two goat-like animals each with a rider ; 
the th ri has two elephants, the left elephant holding two bells in its 
tninl : id being driven by a woman ; the fourth has two elephants 
each v\i h a driver and the left elephant has his trunk wound round 
a wonii n : the fifth has two imaginary animals with bird-like faces, 
long CL'S, and beast-like bodies, each with a driver. The sixth pillar 
has uv. elephants, each with a driver and a rider. The left elephant 
holds ii; his trunk a lotus flower and stalk. 

Outside, beginning from the (visitor’s) left or east and going west or 
right, o 1 . the first pillar, are two tigers, each with a driver ; on the 
second wo animals with bodies like tigers, faces like birds, and long 
hare Ilk': ears, each with a driver; on the third two elephants, the 
left ' m ■ with a driver and the right one with a rider and driver ; on 
the foil th two lions, each with a rider ; on the fifth two elephants 
each 'Ailh a driver and a rider, the right-hand group unfinished. Each 
of th 5se elephants holds in his trunk a bunch of lotus flowers and buds. 
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The animals on this pillar are unusually well carved. The sixth pillar 
has two bulls, one of them with a driver. The faces of the bulls are 
well carved but the bodies are unfinished. The pilasters are plain and 
four-sided, with in the middle of the outer face, a lotus and below and 
above it a half lotus of the style found on rail pillars of the Satakarni 
type. The right pilaster has lilies by the side of the lotus ; on the left 
pilaster the lily work is unfinished. Between the two central pillars five 
steps lead down to the front court. 

From above the great beam of rock that passes between the outer 
and inner faces of the animal capitals the ceiling projects about two 
feel and supports a frieze about three feel broad. The ceiling at intervals 
of about nine inches is lined with bands dressed like rafters whose 
ends stand out about two inches in front of the face of the ceiling 
beam. Above the ceiling beam, with its projecting rafter ends, the 
frieze rises about three feet. It consists of a rail of three horizontal bars 
together about two feet broad, between two six-inch belts of tracery. The 
faces of the upright and horizontal bars of the rail arc carved into lotus 
flowers, the flowers on the upright bars standing out about two inches 
further than those on the faces of the horizontal bars. The upper belt of 
tracery, which is about six inches broad, consists of a row of festoons 
divided at about every nine inches by hanging tassel-like lotus seed- 
ve.ssels or lily-heads, and within the curve of each festoon a half lotus 
flower. The under-belt of tracery is also about six inches broad. It con¬ 
sists of a long creeper scroll with nine-inch panels carved in leaves 
or animals. Beginning from the right or west end of the scroll, in the 
first panel a child drags the creeper from the mouth of a crocodile •, 
in the next panel an elephant tosses his trunk ; in the third panel is one 
large leaf ; in the fourth a tiger and tigress, the tigress with her head close 
to the ground ; in the fifth two leaves ; in the sixth two wild bulls ; in 
the seventh two leaves ; in the eighth two leaves ; in the ninth two 
wild buffaloes ; in the tenth two elephants at play ; in the eleventh 
two lions with their heads close to the ground ; in the twelfth two 
fanciful animals ; in the thirteenth two animals, one much defaced 
on the right, apparently charging, and to the left a deer scratching 
his face with his hind foot; in the fourteenth two prowling tigers ; 
in the fifteenth two leaves ; in the sixteenth something defaced on 
the right, perhaps a tree, and on the left a wild hog ; in the seven¬ 
teenth a lion and lioness ; in the eighteenth on the right two defaced 
animals fronted on the left by a rhinoceros ; in the nineteenth two 
leaves ; in the twentieth three lions ; in the twenty-first an animal with 
a human face, erect horse-like ears, and a tiger’s body ; in the twenty- 
second a cow facing east; in the twenty-third three horses, the middle 
horse much worn ; in the twenty-fourth a pair of prowling tigers ; in 
the twenty-fifth three sitting deer; in the twenty-sixth two leaves ; 
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in the wi nty-seventh a pair of sitting elephants ; in the twenty-eighth 
a sitting i ull and in the twenty-ninth two leaves. The north or outer 
face of t lM veranda bench is carved into a rail tracery about two feet 
broad v/iil a si>i-inch band of festoons above it divided by hanging lily- 
heads t r 1 ilus-seed-vessels nine inches apart; and below the rail a belt 
of traci;r\ about six inches broad with leaves and perhaps animals but 
the car''iiig is loo worn to be identified. Below is a beam with the ends 
of rafters standing out and under it arc the six massive beams which 
are borne on the .shoulders of the six Gandharvas. 

In fioiii of the veranda is a court 43' 8" broad and 14' deep, over 
which I In; rock roof projects 9'. On the face of the right wall are two 
recesses, ihc inner one unfinished. The intention seems to have been 
to haw I lie lOom with a central pillar in front, but the design was not 
carried o il. Above the recesses, between two belts of tracery, is a rail 
pattern aiid in front of the rail and tracery are three female figures, one 
over the ■ entral pillar and one at each end. By the side of the inner 
woman h a tree towards which she stretches her right hand ; her left 
hand is ii her waist. The middle woman rests her left hand on her 
waist,, ml in her right which is held over her shoulder, holds some small 
article, f'l e third woman, who is much defaced, wears an ascetic’s dress, 
and se; 11 !' to have a shaven head. Below is a belt of three horizontal 
rails v.iii an upper band of festoons and a lower belt of animal 
figures Below the underbelt of animals is a beam-like band with 
rafter cek'S projecting, The beam was borne on the heads of three 
birds, lit : two outer birds are gone. The inner one has two pro¬ 
minent temples, large eyes and a huge parrol-like beak. Below is 
a ruini.'d recess which may have been a cistern. Part of its front was 
carved m the rail tracery. In the left wall of the court is a cistern 
in a r cc s T is half full with earth, and in the dry season holds 
no wa .ri 

2 and 3 : On the back wall of the veranda to the left of the 
doorway under the ceiling and above the left window are Inscriptions 2 
and 3. lie ng one below another, they look like one inscription. Inscrip¬ 
tion tw i i- ill eleven long lines of large and distinct letters. Except two 
holes lor i hold-fast made in the last two lines, and a crack in the rock 
which rui s from top to bottom, the inscription is well preserved. 

Cavi /! ' ,■ Close to Cave III, on a slightly lower level, is Cave IV. 
It was originally a dining hall or sattra, but the cracks in the veranda 
ceiling suggest that it became water-logged and was turned into a large 
cistern I'l reservoir by hewing out the rock several feet below the level 
of the original floor. 

Enough of its upper part remains to show that it was in two sections 
a veranda and an inner hall about twenty feet square and nine feet high. 
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The line of a bench of rock that ran along the side and back walls can 
be traced. The left side of the hall is irregularly cut or is unfinished. 
The entrance into the hall was by a doorway in the middle of the back 
wall of the veranda, and on either side of the doorway was a window 
with strong lattice work. The veranda is 19' 7" broad, 5' 2" deep and 
5' 10" high. Water seems to make its way through the ceiling during 
the rains. At the ends of the veranda are recesses which appear to be 
tlie beginnings of unfinished cells. In front of the veranda were two 
pillars and two pilasters of the Satakarni type. Except the right or west 
pilaster only the capitals remain. In the front face of each capital are two 
elephants seated back to back. In the right pilaster, the right elephant 
has a driver and the left elephant has a driver and two riders, a woman 
of rank with a man-servant behind her. The woman has her hair rolled 
in a large knot on the back of her head, and sits facing the visitor 
coquetti.shly arranging her hair with her right hand and holding a handled 
mirror in her left hand. Her servant has a beard and a monkey-like face, 
the head and ears being hid by a cap. In his right hand he holds what 
looks like a goblet. On the next pillar the right elephant has a diiver 
and a rider and the left elephant a male driver and two female riders, 
facing the visitor, both of the riders wearing their hair in large rolls. 
The left has both her hands folded over her head as if making a rever¬ 
ence or namaskara ; the right rider leans forward on the elephant rest¬ 
ing her brow on her right hand. On the second pillar the right elephant 
has a driver and two women-riders. The right woman has her hair in 
a round roll and is without ornaments. The left woman has a tasselled 
head-dress and anklets, and her right hand is stretched out helping 
a third woman to mount the elephant. The left elephant has a driver 
and a rider. The capital of the left pilaster is much damaged. The right 
elephant has a driver and the left elephant a driver and two women- 
riders. The style of dress seems to show that the left woman is the 
mistress and the right woman the maid. 

The ceiling projects about one fool beyond the capitals of the pillars. 
It rests on rock-cut imitations of wooden rafters, the ends of the rafters 
projecting and being alternately plain and carved into women’s faces. 
Some holes in the front of the rock show that in some cases where the 
rock gave way stones were dressed and fitted into the holes to look 
like the ends of rafters. Above the rafters is a band in the rail pattern 
about a foot broad, and above the fail the rough rock, which is much 
broken projects three or three and a half feet. 

To the left of Cave IV is a large excavation which appears to be 
comparatively modem as the chisel-marks are different from the early 
chisel-marks. Much of the rock above the original excavation has been 
blasted with gunpowder. A small runnel of water trickled down the 
rock at the back of this excavation and was carried along a channel to 
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the sidi:; unci led by a groove or crevice to Caves IV and V which are 
now :js:;t as cisterns. 

CttI''-' Cave V is close beyond this excavation. It was o:iginally 
a dwclli ’igcaveor/wyana with two cells, but is now a large cistern with 
good'.v;.ier. The rock has been hewn about twelve feet below the level of 
the c It n.il floor and a space has been hollowed in front. A crack 
in the j.:il)ng of the veranda which lets in water is probably the reason 
wliy til • :ave was turned into a cistern. The change seems to be modem 
judgiiit mm llie chisel-marks and from the carving of a rude Hanu- 
man n ihc hack wall of the right-hand cell. The position of this 
figure - ,y.V5 that it was cut while the floor of the cell was at its 
origin i e/cl. The chisel-marks in the lower part are modein. The 
origin. I k'Or was almost as high as the floor of Cave IV or about 
six fet' ibo'/c the level of the terrace. It was in two parts, a veranda, 
and tvr I oils in tbc back wall of the veranda. The cells appear to have 
been i l\i :. about six feet square and about six feet high. Each cell 
had pi 1 11 grooved doorways as high as the ceiling, and each has holes 
for a .1 ard for the monk’s pole or valuf’ni.' There is no trace of 
a bench The. veranda was about 10' broad and 4' deep with in front 
of it tw ■ eight-sided pillars and two pilasters. Both the pillars and 
the rigi I pilaster have disappeared. Only parts of the left pilaster and 
pillar rvMtriin. A band of rock dressed like a beam of wood rests on 
the top; •'* the pillars and pilasters, and over this beam a stone cave 
project! I'Diit one foot. Over the cave the rock is carved as if into 
rafter ends, and above the rafter ends is a band of moulding and over 
the inoiiicl na: a belt about a foot broad carved in the rail pattern. 
The rock-r lof which is now much broken, projects about two feet in 
front of till! rail. 

Cave 1'/ r <lave VI is close beyond Cave V. Between them was 
a cell whicli, as its partition wall is broken, now appears to be part of 
Cave VI < avc VI is a four-celled dwelling cave, whose floor, like the 
floor ot I . ' e V. has been hollowed out and turned into a large cistern. 
Marks i i i c right cell seem to show that gunpowder was used in 
blasting ili; rock. The cave is now filled with earth and stones. 

The vria ida was about 15' broad, 5' deep, and 6' 6" high, and 
there weic irce cells in its back wall and one in its right end wall, 
making the ,vhole a four-celled dwelling or, as is mentioned in inscrip¬ 
tion 6, a [It ueabhhha layana. In the walls of all of the ceils are holes 
for pegs, h orig the veranda front are two plain eight-sided pillars 
and two four-sided pilasters. Along the tops of these pillars the rock 
is dressed hie a wooden beam with at intervals of about three feet the 
projecting ci ds of four cross beams which support an upper frieze. 

* The va/iii'ii was used for hanging the monk’s clothes or his begging bowl on. 
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Each of the beam-ends is carved into a Buddhist tridciu with an 
umbrella over the middle tooth. The frieze above rests on rafters 
whose end.s stand out a» inch or two from the face. Above are 
a small and a larger band of rounded moulding, and above the mould¬ 
ing a belt of rail about a foot broad. Above the rail the rock overhang.s 
about three feet. 

Inscription 6: In the back wall of the veranda, between the door¬ 
ways of the middle and left cells, is a deep-cut and well-preserved 
inscription 6. 

Cave VII: Cave VII, which is close beyond Cave VI, has like it 
been turned into a cistern which is now filled with earth. It was origi¬ 
nally a dwelling cave of one cell (about Tx6''X6' 6") with an open 
front. The cell had a grooved doorway and a benched recess in its 
right wall. In what remains of the left side wall of the open front 
there seems to have been a relic-shrine or chaitya. In the back wall of 
the open front to the left of the doorway is an inscription 7 originally 
in five lines but now almost defaced. 

Cave VIII: Cave VIII, close beyond Cave VII, is a small dwelling 
cave or layana, consisting of a veranda and an inner cell. The cell is 
T 9" square and 7' high. In the right wall is a benched recess 7' 2" long. 
2' 5" broad and 2' above the ground. In the back and front walls are 
holes for pegs and for the monk’s pole. There is a grooved doorway 
2' 4" wide and 6' 10" high. The veranda is 12' 5" broad and 3' 9" deep. 
Originally along the veranda front were two eight-sided plain pillars 
and two four-sided pilasters; but except their tops, the left pilaster 
and both the pillars are gone. On the east face of the right pilaster 
is the well-known double crescent ornament. As is mentioned above, 
the right half of the veranda floor has been broken ; and the parti¬ 
tion wall that divided the veranda from Cave VII has been blasted 
away with powder. To the left of the veranda is a cistern. In the back 
wall of the veranda on either side of the doorway is an inscription. 

Inscription 9: Inscription 9, to the left of the doorway, small but 
well-preserved, is in two lines of clear though small and somewhat 
shallow letters. 

Cave IX: Cave IX, which is close beyond Cave VIII and almost 
opposite the end of the path down the hill, is a small dwelling cave 
in two parts, a veranda and three cells. Two of the cells are in the 
back wall of the veranda and one is on the left end wall. The cell in 
the left end wall of the veranda is 6' 5" deep, 6' 7" broad, and 
6' 3" high, with a grooved doorway 2' 5" wide and 6' 3" high. In its 
back wall is a benched recess (2' 1" X 2' 8") and in its right wall 
are holes for pegs. The left cell in the back wall of the veranda is 
5' 10" deep, 6' 4" broad and 6' 1" high, with a grooved doorway 
2'5" broad and 5'11" high. In its back wall is a benched recess (2'2" X 
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2' 2") Wiih boks for pegs. The right cell in the back wall of the 
veranda s 7" deep, 8' 8" broad and 6' 8" high with a grooved 
doorway 2 9'' wide and 6' 6" high. In its right wall is a benched 
recess (2 f" x 2' 2"). A doorway 2' 4" wide and 6' 2" high in 
the back v/ill leads to an inner cell 6' 10" deep, T 4" broad and 
6' 7" high. In ilj; back wall is a benched recess (2' 8" X 2' 9"). In 
the seat an: holes, probably modem, for fitting a wooden frame-work. 
Rope-riniis :ind grain-husking holes in the cells show that the cave 
has been lisi d for tying cattle. The veranda is 4' 5" deep. 19' 4' broad 
and 7' 1 ' ligh. In its front are two pillars and two pilasters. The 
pillars ar;: t,glit-sided shafts without bases and with inverted pot capitals 
of the Sa akirtii type. The pilasters are four-sided and have the double¬ 
crescent .in urieni. On the front faces of the capitals of the pillars and 
pilasters .ii; animals which, except the tigers, are well carved. On the 
right pilaslis a. single tiger with his right fore-leg folded across his 
left fore-lct On the right pillar are two elephants seated back to back 
with ridir-. the right elephant holds a woman by his trunk. The left 
pillar ha- n>ti well-carved bulls, the right bull with his head close to 
the grou rI imi the left bull biting his hind foot. On the left pilaster 
is an ani’loac in the act of rising. 

Five broken steps lead from the veranda down to the front court 
which is 'i' long and 14' 10" broad. Its floor is rough and its right side 
wall is broken The left side wall, which is entire is 8' long. In the 
right of he court is a cistern full of earth. It is surprising that so well 
finished a <ave should have no inscription. Below, and partly under 
the from c 'urt is a large cistern. Above the cistern, on a slightly lower 
level than (! aye IV, is a cell too small and plain to deserve a separate 
number. Its lelt side wall has been left uneven so as not to cut into 
the comer ( f one of the cells in Cave X. This part has been broken, 
and there is now a large opening into Cave X. 

Cave X . Cave X, close beyond this cell, is a large dwelling cave, 
alike in pi; n but plainer than Cave 111. What ornament there is, 
especial!;, lie animal pillar capitals, is as good as. if not better than, 
the carving in Cave III. Cave X is in three parts, a hall, si.xteen cells, 
and a ve ';i nla. The hall is 45' 6" deep. 40' broad in front, and 44' 6" 
broad at ihi; back. The height is 9' 9". There arc six cells in the back 
wall of t ie hall, and five in each side wall. In a recess in the middle 
of the back wall between the doorways of the third and fourth ceils, 
there wa-.. ; s in Cave III, a relic-shrine or chaitya in halt relief with 
a dancint; 'voman on each side. Probably about the eleventh or twelfth 
century, Ihi; relic-shrine was turned into a large figure of Bhairava. 
The figure (/ high and 2' 3" across the che,st. It holds a dagger or chharo 
in the righi hand and a mace in the left and wears a large garland or 
maJa, wl icl falls from the shoulders over the arms to within three 
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inches of the ankles, The head ornament is lost; it was probably 
a hood or a top-knot of curled hair. On either side of Bhairava the 
dancing women which belonged to the relic-shrine, are still kept as 
attendants.^ Over Bhairava the Buddhist tec capital, three umbrellas 
and two flags may still be seen. On either side of the tee is a hold 
probably for pegs to support curtains or to hang flower garlands or 
ornaments over the relic-shrine. 

The cells have no continued bench in front of them as in Cave III 
and their floor is on a level with the hall floor. They vary in depth from 
7' to 10', in breadth from 7' to 9' and in height from 7' to 8' ; they 
have grooved doorways about 2' 3" broad. Each has a bench along 
its back wall 2' broad and 3' high and in some the pegs to support 
the monk’s pole or vala^ni remain. 

The hall has one main door, 6" I" broad and 9' 5" high and on 
either side of it a smaller doorway, each about 2' 9" wide and 7' 6" 
high. Between the main door and each side door is a window, the right 
window 5' 2" broad and 3' 11" high, and the left window 4' 11" broad 
aitd 4' 2" high. All the three doors and windows have grooves for 
wooden frames. 

The veranda is 37' 4" broad, 9' 4" deep and 11' 9" high ; its floor is on 
a level with the hall floor and its ceiling is 2' higher than ihe hall 
ceiling. In each end wall of the veranda is a cell, the left cell 9' 
deep, 7' 5" broad and 1' high, with a grooved door 2' 9" wide and 
7' high, and a bench along the back wall 2' 5" broad and 2' 6" high. 
The right cell is 7' 6" deep, 8' 7" broad and T high, with a grooved 
doorway 2' 10" wide and T high and along the right wall a benched 
recess, the bench 2' 6" high, and 2' 3" broad. In front of the veranda 
are four pillars and two attached pillars or three quarter pilasters, all 
of the Satakami type. On the veranda floor rest four plates, each 
smaller than the one below it. On the top plate is a round moulding 
and on the moulding a large water-pot about T 6" high and 9' 6" 
round. From the mouth of the water-pot rises an eight-sided shaft 
ending in an inverted pot capital. On the bottom of the inverted pot rests 
a square box with open sides and faces carved in the rail pattern. 
Inside of the box is a rounded moulding carved in the myrobalan 
or amalaka style. Above top plate, separated by a beam of rock, 
are two groups of animal capitals, some of the animals real, others 
fanciful. Inside the veranda on the right pilaster arc two animals 
seated back to back ; the right animal a tiger looking back, the left 
a fanciful animal with curious branching horns. The first pillar has 

' The image of Bhairava is probably of the same age as the Jain images in 
Cave XI. The Jains worship Bhairava as the protector or agent of the 
Jain church or community not as the terrible god of the Shaivas or Shakta.s. 
The Jains do not offer him flc.sh or blood sacrifices, but fruit and 
sweetmeats. 
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two [aiiciful animals sitting back to back, each with a );iger’s body, 
the I t ill: of a bird, and uplifted ears. The second pillar has two 
tigers luck to back. The third has two sphinxes. The fourth has 
a hoi iii; 1 goat on the right and a hornless goat on the left. The left 
pilas'^r iKis two tigers, the left tiger looking forward and tjie right 
tiger rc, iiig its face on its crossed forelegs ; the position is natui^l and the 
carviiiii good. Outside the veranda on the front face of the capitals 
return u !; from left to right, the left pilaster has a single lion with 
a lid.i . roi; first pillar has two bulls back to back with a rider on each ; 
the pillar has two elephants back to back with a rider and 

a dri'^c on each; the third pillar also has two elephants back to hack, 
each wi It .i driver and rider; the fourth pillar has two lions back to 
back, .<cn with a rider; and the right pilaster has two elephants each 
with a .lri\ei' and rider. 

In il; veranda are four inscriptions (10, 11, 12, 13), well preserved. 

IftM. i I-liioit. 14 : There arc two weather-worn inscriptions (14 and 15) 
in the ;cuil. Of Liscription 14 which is on the right wall of the 
ccur ae weather has worn away the beginning of each line, the 
injur;, i ic teasing from the top downwards. After the first eleven lines 
there is an empty space with room for two or three lines and then 
aboi.: f inr lines of writing. 

ln::i r.p:!<7it 15; Inscription 15 is on the left wall of the court. The 
first se..in lines are entire but uneven, as the space is taken up by the 
IrunJ, o ' one of the elephants in the capital of the left pilaster. The 
letters ; rc not deep cut; and time and weather have worn away the 
right sile of the inscription. 

Clivl M ; Cave XI, close beyond Cave X, but on a higher level, is 
a small dwelling cave or layana, consisting of a veranda, a small hall, 
a ce I, ; lid a half cell. The hall is IT 8" broad, 6' 10" deep and 6' 8" 

high, w 111 a grooved door 2 ’ 1 " wide and 6' 8" high. In its back wall 

to the K:fi. is a half cell T 3" deep, 5' 7" broad, and as high as the hall. 

Aloiijj It; back and left walls is a continued bench 2' 3" high and 

2' 2 I load. In the hall to right of the back wall is a small recess which 
in filler times has been broken and a hole made through to the first 
cell 111 he right wall of the hall of Cave X. 

T'lai liiis is only a recess, not a cell, as it would have been had not 
the eel in Cave X, interfered, shows that this cave is later than Cave X. 
There may have been a small bench in the recess, but as the lower 
part is broken no trace of the bench remains. In the part of the back 
wall hnween the recess and the half cell is blue figure of a Jaina 
saini or Tirthankar, of about the eleventh century. It seems to be 
Rishabiiadeva, the first Tirthankar, as his hair falls on his shoulders, 
a p«:culfiirity of that saint. The figure is in the cross-legged or 
padinci.saim mudra and 2' 3" high. Below his seat are two tigers look- 
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ing forward, and between the tigers is the Dharmachakra. Near the left 
leg of the image is something like a small child, probably the son of the 
person who paid for the carving of the image. The throne-back of 
the image has on each side the usual alligators or makaras, and 
round the face is an aureole. On either side of the face a human 
figure floats through the air bearing a garland, and outside of each 
figure is a small fly-whisk bearer. Above the aureole are three 

umbrellas each smaller than the one below it, denoting the sover¬ 

eignty over the three worlds, trailokyadhipatya. At the extreme top 
are two floating figures with fly-whisks. In the right wall, to the left 
is an image of the Jaina goddess Ambika and to the right an image 
of the Jaina dcmi-god Vira Manibhadra. Ambika sits cross-legged 
on a lion under a mango-tree in which are a cleverly carved monkey 

and some birds. In her lap is an infant and to the right of the infant 

is a boy with a fly-whisk. Ambika has her hair in a large roll drawn 
to the left side of her head ; she wears ear-rings and a necklace. What 
she carried in her right hand is broken ; it must have been the mango 
branch with fruit which is prescribed in Jaina books. To the right of 
the image is a standing figure of a bearded man with an umbrella in 
his right hand and a conch shell in his left, probably a worshipper. 
The entire image of Ambika with her lion is 2' 9" high. Manibhadra 
is a male figure sitting on an elephant, his toes drawn under him, 
and his hands resting on his knees. He held something in his hands, 
but it is too broken to be made out. This group is 3' 5" high includ¬ 
ing the elephant. He wears a four-storeyed conical crown and a sacred 
thread. In the left wall of the hall is a cell 6' 2" broad, 6' 5" deep 
and 6' 8" high, with a door T 5" broad and 6' 8" high. Its floor and 
ceiling are on the same level as the hall. The veranda is Ify 4" broad and 
3' 11" deep. Its floor was originally on a level with the hall floor, but 
it is now much broken. Its ceiling is about two inches higher than the 
hall ceiling. To the left of the veranda, is a benched recess. In front, 
above the veranda, is a band of rail about a foot broad supported 
on a double line of moulding and a beam-like band with outstanding 
rafter ends. At present part of the floor of the veranda, part of its side 
walls and of the seat, are broken; and there is no access to the cave 
except through the hole mentioned above which must have been made 
in later times to communicate with the first cell in the east wall of the 
haU of Cave X. 

In the back wall of the veranda, to the right of the doorway and 
close under the ceiling, is Inscription 16 in two lines. 

Cave XII: Cave XII is close beyond Cave XI but on a lower level, 
being partly below its veranda floor. It is a small dwelling cave or 
layana consisting of a veranda and a cell. Of the veranda no trace is 
left. The front wall of the cell is also broken and the cell is partly 
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filled V/ i:h earth and is useless as a residence. The cell is 11' 10" broad, 
7' 11' iccp and about 8' high. There are holes for the monk’s pole 
or viiltr.'ni and along the right wall is a benched recess. 

In till; back wall of the veranda, to the left of the broken doorway, is 
Inscripi on 17 in five entire and a sixth part line. The letters at the right 
end of I he lines, though not difficult to make out. are weather-worn. 

Ci, VC Xrt!: Caves XIII and XIV are close to one another, ju.st 
beycnc Cave XII. As their partition wall and veranda ceiling are broken 
they leMn io be one cave, but their structure shows that they were 
originally two separate dwelling caves. 

Cl.VI Xfff: Cave XIII is in three parts, a veranda, a middle 
room ifid cells. The veranda was 12' 8" broad. 4' deep and 7' 2" 
high It i< now ruined, but its height, breadth and depth can be known 
from It-. Hour and a well-preserved part in the right corner. The 
midillc rijom is 11' 8" broad and 7' 7" deep, and 6' 10" high, 
with al ;r.jj the right wall a benched recess 2' 8" high, 7' 2" long and 
2' 5 ' fioad. In the back wall of the middle room arc two cells, the 
righ VI!! 6' 9" high, 7' 3" deep and 6' 9" broad, with a grooved 
door I 4" wide and 6' 9" high. The left cell which is 7' 1" deep. 
6' 10 ' broEid and 7' high, has along the back a benched recess 2' 
broad nnd 2" 3" high. Its door is T 3" broad and 6' 10" high. 

Cum XIV': Cave XIV is close to Cave XIII but I'd" higher. 
Its enti e -ight wall which was originally the partition between Caves 
XIII ,1 1(1 XIV and mo.st of its ceiling are broken. It consists of two 
part-, i, veranda, and cells in its back wall. The veranda is 14' 11" 
broad. 11" deep and 6' 7" high. In front of the veranda appear to 
have h'l in two pilasters of which only the left with the usual double 
cresi.eni L'irnament remains. Outside of the veranda the front face of 
the l1o( r is carved in the rail pattern. Most of the veranda ceiling is 
broil ;n. In the back wall of the veranda are three cells, the right cell 
6' bro ad, 9' 2" deep and 6' 9" high, the partition between it and Cave XIII 
bein.i; bioken. There is a bench in a recess 2'6" broad and 2'2" high. Its 
door which was originally grooved, is broken. The middle cell is 5' 3" 
broa.J. '/ deep and 6' 10" high, with a grooved doorway 2' broad and 
6' ID' high, and along the back wall a benched recess 2' 6" broad 
and I' i" high. The left cell is 6' 8" broad, 9' 2" deep and 6' 9" high, 
with a irooved doorway 2' 2" wide and 6' 7" high, and along the back 
wall is a benched recess 2' 6" broad and 2' high. Probably both these 
dwelling caves had inscriptions on the broken front. 

Close lieyond Cave XIV is a cistern in a recess containing good 
wate- In the left wall of the recess is a woman's face with large 
rounil 1 ar-rings. It is probably a late work representing Shitala, ihe 
smal -pm goddess, who is generally shown simply by a head. 

Ahon; ninety feet to the left of the cistern is an empty space 
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where cutting was begun but given up on account of a fissure in the 
rock. 

Cave XV: Cave XV, close beyoud the vacant space, is a shrine¬ 
like cell, made about the sixth century by Buddhists of the Ivlahayana 
sect. The carving of Buddha, Bodhisattva and Nagaraja is like that 
of the sixth century images in the Ajanta and Kanheri caves. The 
cell is 6' 9" broad, 6' 9" deep and 7' 8" high. The front wall is 
gone, but the round holes in the ceiling and the square holes in 
the floor cut for the wooden frame-work of the door remain and 
are different from those in other Nasik-caves. In the back wall 
a five feet high Buddha sits on a lion-throne or Simhasanii his feet 
resting on a lotus. About a foot below the lotus is a wheel or dharnta- 
chakra, and on either side of the wheel a deer. The back or plthika of 
the throne have the usual crocodilc-moulhs supported on tigers. Above, 
on either side, is a bowing Nagaraja. Buddha's face is surrounded by an 
aureole, his right leg is broken, and his hands are broken off at the 
wrist. The wheel and the deer suggest that he was sitting in the 
teaching position or dharmachakra mudm. On either side of 
Buddha’s lion-throne is a Bodhisattva 5' 2" high, only the legs of the 
right figure remain. The left Bodhisattva has matted hair. His left 
hand rests on Buddha’s throne and his right hand holds a lotus 
stalk or nala. Above each Bodhisattva is an image of Buddha T 6" 
high, sitting on a lotus in the teaching position or dharmachakra 
mudra. 

On the left wall is a Buddha seated cross-legged in the teaching 
position or dharmachakra mudra over a lotus. The image is 3' 8" high 
and 3' 3" across the knees. The stalk of the lotus on which Buddha 
sits is supported by two Nagarajas. The Nagaraja’s head-dress is 
a five-hooded cobra over a crown ; the hair hanging behind in curls 
in the Sassanian style. From either side of the stem a branch shoots 
forth about two feet broad with buds and leaves. Behind Buddha is 
a pillow and round the face is an aureole. To the right and left of 
the central image are six images of Buddha, three on each side, 1' 7" 
high sitting cross-legged on lotus-seats one above the other. Of these 
the two lower images on the left are broken. 

On the right wall there seems to have been an image of Buddha 
like that on the back wall. All that remains is part of the back of 
his throne with crocodiles, traces of the feet of the two Bodhisat- 
tvas, and two Buddhas over the Bodhisattvas. There seem also to 
have been standing Buddhas on each side of the doorway; only 
traces of their feet are left. To the right of Cave XV are two exca¬ 
vations which look like recesses. The work seems to have been 
stopped because of the badness of the rock. 

Cave XVI: Cave XVI is about twenty feet above Cave XV of 
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some rc»:k;-::ut steps which originally led to it, from near the front of 
Cave X'v\ iltnost no trace is left. The only way of access to Cave XVI 
is by an ir;in staircase of nineteen steps which was set tip about 1880 
by a Lohiina merchant of Bombay. Cave XVI is an old cell turned 
into a fvla ia>:ina shrine. It seems originally to have consisted of an 
outer t'etanda, an inner veranda, and a cell, and about the sixth 
century th: three sides of the cell seem to have been deepened and 
images Jut of a Mahayana Buddha. But this is doubtful and probably 
Caves aiul XVI were both cut anew. The cell was originally 
5' 3" brci d atid 6' 3" deep; it is now 11' broad, [O' 4" deep and 
7' 2" high, with a doorway 2' 5" broad and 6' 2" high. On the back 
wall is an image of Buddha. S' high and 2' across the shoulders. He 
sits on I ion-throne or simhasana in the teaching position, his feet 
resting on a lotus. On either side of the back of the throne are tigers, 
over thi-Mi are crocodiles swallowing water-fowls, and above is 
a bow N.'igaraja. Buddha's face is surrounded by an aureole. On 
his left li a standing Bodhisattva 4' 10" high with matted hair in the 
centre <>! wliich is a relic-shrine. In his right hand he holds a fly- 
whi.sk tnd in his left a lotus with a stalk, thus resembling the figure 
of LoktvJitara Padmapani or Bodhisattva Padraapani. On Buddha’s 
right is a figure of a Bodhisattva dressed in the same way 
aud of ;il)OUt the same size. In his right hand he holds a fly-whisk, 
and in bis left a purse or a jug. Over each Bodhisattva is a teaching 
Buddha I 6" high seated cro.ss-lcggcd on a lotus. On the left wall is 
a larger ((i' 2" high and 3' broad) Buddha sitting in the same position 
on a lion Ihrone. He has fly-whisk bearers 5' 6" high, and above them 
are B.iiiilba.s, the same as those on the back wall. The fly-whisk 
bearer lo the left of Buddha has matted hair with a relic-shrine in the 
centre ; t rie t.'ne to the right wears a crown. Both hold fly-whisks in 
their ? i.ihi hands and rest their left hands on their Ifips. The crowned 
fly-wl: isl. liiarcr is probably Indra or Lokeshvara Vajradhara; the 
figure w th matted hair has not been identified. To the right is 
a simil n ‘iiting Buddha of the same size with a similarly ornamented 
thron.' b ick I'r pithika. Of his fly-whisk bearers Vajrapani Lokeshvara 
or perh.i :is Indra on the right has a crown on his head, fly-whisk in his 
right hill d, and a sword in his left hand; Padmapani on the left has 
matted lair, a fly-whisk in his right hand, and a lotus stalk with 
leaves aul a bud in his left hand. 

Cflvc YVJ(: About forty feet beyond and sixteen feet higher than 
Cave .XV is Cave XVII. The space between Caves XV and XVII was 
left ' itipty Ijccause the rock was seamy and unfit for working. At 
some ia er lime the rock seems lo have been blasted with gunpowder 
and made which are now filled vrith earth and stones. 

vt tft I 
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Its inscription seems to show that Cave XVII was inlended to be 
a dwelling-cave with a shrine attached. TTie shrine-room or chaitya- 
griha is mentioned in the inscription but it was never completed, and 
has been turned into a cell with a bench 3' 9" broad and 2' high. This 
cell is 8' deep and 7' broad and T 8" high, with a doorway 3' 9" 
broad and 7' high. In front of the door a piece of rock, in form like 
an altar, has been left unworked probably to make ornamental steps. 
In later times a shalunkha or linga-casc has been cut in the rock and 
a lingo inserted. In front of the cell is a passage 22' broad, 4' deep and 
11' 4" high. Ih the back wall of the passage to the right of the cell 
door, in a shallow recess a four feet high Buddha stands on a lotus in 
the gift position or vara mudra. This is a sixth century addition of about 
the same time as the images in other caves. In front of the passage are 
two pillars and two pilasters with animal capitals on the front and 
back. On the pillars between the groups of animals runs a beam-like 
band of rock and on the beam rests the roof. The pillars and pilasters 
are plain and four-sided. It was probably intended to make round 
shafts with pot-shaped bases, but they are rough and unfinished. At' the 
top of the pillar is a capital of five plates each larger than the one 
below. Over the topmost plate, on either side of the beam, carved 
animals sit back to back with riders and drivers. The dress of the 
riders and drivers is curious and is valuable as evidence of the style 
of dress which was in use before the time of Nahapana. On the inner 
face of both pilasters a man rides a fanciful animal with the beak of 
a bird, the body of a tiger, and uplifted ears. On the inner face of both 
pillars arc two elephants back to back, each with a driver and rider. 
On the outer face of the pilasters is a single elephant with a driver and 
two riders, a man and a boy. On the outer face of the right pillar, the 
driver of the right hand elephant wears a high turban and holds a goad 
or dhoka with a handle, not a hook; the rider is a boy. The driver of 
the left elephant is a woman with a curious head-dress. The riders are 
a man and a boy, the man with a curious head-dress. In his right 
hand he holds a pot such as is used in worship. 

On the outer face of the left pillar two elephants sit back to back. The 
right elephant is driven by a man and ridden by a woman and a girl. 
The woman’s dress is much like that now worn by Vanjari women 
with a central and two side bosses of hair. The left elephant is driven 
and ridden by men. 

In front of these pillars is a hall 22' 9" broad. 32' deep and 11' 4" 
high. Its floor is on a level with the floor of the inner passage and 
the ceiling is of the same height as the porch ceiling. In its right wall 
are four cells, the one in the extreme (visitor’s) left unfinished. The 
floors of the second and third cells are on a level with the hall flo<ir 
but the floor of the right or fourth cell is about 1' 6" higher, and is 
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entered tiy a step. The left and the third cells have no bench, the 
second and fourth have benches along the back wall. At each end of 
the left Will of the hall is a small cell and between the cells a large 

narrow benched recess 18' 6" long, 2' broad and 2' 6" high. The right 

cell is uiibnished ; the left cell is very small and in making it much 
care htd :o be taken lest it should break into Cave XVIII the great 
chapel or chiiitya cave. A modem hole shows the thinness of the 
partition of rock. 

The hail hiis a large main door 4' 10" broad and 10' high and on its left 
a small i.i;>oi 2' 8" broad and 8' 4" high. On either side of the main 
door i'. a window the right one 3' 8" broad, 3' 5" high, and the left 
one 3' br .iad and 3' 8" high. Over the small door and window in the 
back wall of the veranda is Inscription 18 in three and a quarter lines. 
The Iciti' s are large, deep and well-preserved. 

The veranda is 6' 2" deep, 3T broad and 12' 2" high. In front of 
the vi.'raiida are two pillars and two attached three-quarter pillars. 

On entering, to the west of the right three-quarter pillar is a little 

rough 111 cc of wall which seems to have been intended for a fourth 
pillar bu Left unfinished. In the right or west end of the veranda is 
an ur til 11 shed cell. Between the pillars five steps lead down to the front 
court, blit tliese steps are not, as is usual, in front of the main door but, 
between i he main door and the small door, opposite the left window. Some 
mi.staki! seems to have been made in the construction of the cave. 
The f)ill£ir.s and pilasters are of the Satakarni style with large water-pot 
bases eifiht-sided shafts and inverted water-pot capitals with rail 
boxes. ■(. pile of five plates, and animal capitals, closely like the pillars 
in Cjivc X. On the inner face of the capital of the east pilaster are 
two a iniais twek to back with the mouths of birds, the bodies of tiger 
and t t ears ; each is ridden by a woman. On the inner face of the 
first |iill:ir capital are two elephants back to back each driven by 
a mao ind ridden by a woman. On the second pillar are two lions 
back til liaek, a woman riding the right one and a man riding the left 
one. 1’li:; head-dress of both is curious, a braided knot of hair or 
arnbddd with five plates in front. On the inner face of the left pilaster 
are I ao elephants, the right elephant with both a rider and a driver, 
and liu; left one with only a rider. On the front faces of both pillars 
and piliisiers two elephants sit back to back. On the left or east 
pilaster the left elephant is driven by a man and ridden by a boy and 
the l ight elephant is driven by a woman and ridden by a man and 
a bc-y. On the first pillar the left elephant is driven by a man and 
ridden liv a boy, and the right elephant is driven by a man and 
ridden by Iwa women. The first woman’s head-dress i.s a curiou.s circular 
disc, tl e second’s head-dress has three bunches or jhumkhcis like 
a Villi]; ri woman’s. The second woman stretches her left hand to help 

Vf 4(,! 
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a third woman to mount. On the second pillar die left elephant is 
driven by a man and ridden by two women, the foremost of whom 
raises her folded hands over her head in salutation. The right elephant 
is driven by a man and ridden by a man and a boy. On the left 
pilaster the left elephant is driven by one man and ridden by two 
others, and the right elephant has one driver and one rider. 

A frieze about two feet broad stands out about two feet from the 
animal capitals. It is supported by a bell of rock carved at intervals 
of foot in imitation of wooden rafters whose ends, which were 
alternately plain and carved in woman’s faces, stand about two inches 
beyond the base of the frieze. Above the base of the frieze is a plain 
rounded moulding and above the moulding a rail with four horizontal 
bars together about fifteen inches broad. Above the frieze overhangs 
a much-broken eave of rock. 

In front of the veranda is the court whose floor is 2' 4" below the 
veranda. It was originally 28' 3" broad and 14' long, but now nearly 
half of it is broken. To the left of the court is a broken cistern with 
one step leading to it. In the hall are several rope rings and rice- 
husking holes showing that the cave has been used for stabling horses 
and as a granary. 

Cave XVHl: Cave XVlli is dose beyond Cave XVII, but six 
feet lower. It is the chapel or chaitya cave, the centre of the whole 
group. It is 39' 6" deep and near the doorway 2T 6" broad. The roof 
is vaulted and the inner end rounded. It is surrounded by a row of 
pillars which cut off an aisle about four feet broad. Twenty-six feet 
from the doorway is the relic-shrine or daghoba 12' high, of which 
5' 4" is the height of the plinth, 3' the height of the dome, and 2' 10" 
of the plates and the tee. The circumference of the plinth is 16' 8". 
Above the plinth is a belt of rail tracery 9" broad, and over the rail, 
separated by a terrace 4' broad is a rather oval semi-circular dome 
3' high and 14' 7" in drcumference. Over the dome is a shaft 10" high 
and 1' 3" broad with two bands in the rail. The top of the shaft 
broadens about four inches on the east and west sides and supports 
on outstanding framework, the bottom of which is carved into four 
rafters whose ends stand out from the face. This framework supports 
four plates each about three inches broad and each larger than the 
plate below. Over the top of the fourth plate is a fifth plate about 
six inches broad whose face is carved in the rail pattern. In the 
middle of this plate is a round hole for the umbrella stem, and at the 
corners are four small round holes for flags. 

Down each side of the chapel is a row of five pillars, leaving 
a central space 8' 9" broad and side aisles with a breadth of 3' 6". 
Behind the relic-shrine is a semi-circular apse with a row of five 
pillars separated Irom the wall by a passage 3' 6" broad. The five 
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pillars in Ikinc of the relic-shrine on cither side are plain eight-sided 
shafts wiih water-pot bases in the Satakami style ; the five behind the 
relic-sh oil'! are plain eight-sided shafts without bases. The pillars on 
the left :iule have no capitals ; those on the right have rough square 
blocks if left to be carved into capitals. Along the tops of the 
pillars, vvhich are 13' 8" high, runs a band of rock dressed like a beam 
of timber 6" deep. Above the beam the wall rises straight for 4' 4" 
and then ;;urves in a dome 4' 6" deep. At the top of the perpendicular 
part 01 ; the wall, as at Karle and Bhaja in Poona, arc grooves for 
holding aoden ribs. Three feet from the doorway are two plain flat 
columi'is I rorn the top of which the roof slopes towards the door. Above 
the dot'! and stretching about six feet on either side is a cut in the 
wall L'boiit six inches deep and six inches broad and there are 
corres[)i)nding marks in the two first pillars as if some staging or 
gallery h id been raised inside of the door. 

Insc'iiy Um 19: Engraved in four vertical lines, on the fifth and 
sixth ()ill irs of the right-hand row is Inscription 19. Though not very 
deep (Mil the letters are large and well-preserved. The four lines on 
the 1'vo pillars, when read together, make up the text of the 
inscript i-Mt, 

Jnsi rip'ioit 20: The dexirway is 4'’broad and 7' 4" high. Over the 
doorwa\ a Buddhist horse-shoe arch stands out about two feet from 
the face iil: the cave and is supported on eleven ribs. Under the arch 
is Inscr ption 20 in one line. The letters which are well cut and 
distin;:t. .'ire older than the letters of Inscription 19. 

Under the arch, as in the cells near the Bhut Ling cave, in the 
south or Manmoda group at Junnar. are figures of horses, elephants, 
bulls and tigers in the spaces between the bars of an irregularly- 
flowing ) :;iil In the middle is the favourite Buddhist pentagonal symbol 
over tlu trident enclosing a lotus flower. Between the teeth of the trident 
are twi tigers rampant, and in the middle of the pentagonal symbol 
is a ni uiie Manding human figure. Below the bottom bar of the rail is 
a seiin l iicle whose front is carved in a lattice tracery of six-leaved 
flowers Ihe left door post or shaklia is richly carved in an elaborate 
trace ly ;>i peacocks, human figures and flowers, in a pattern which 
occui s on the front of the arch of the Queen’s cave at Udayagiri in 
Orissi. Po the left of the post a standing Yaksha holds a lotus in his 
right Iliad, and the end of his waist-band in his left. Close to his left 
hand U gin.s the rail pattern of the stairs which lead to cave XIX. 
Mos: of the carving on the right door post is destroyed. 

In'trnnion 21 : On the plain rounded moulding to the right about 
six iVci abiwe the Yaksha is Inscription 21. The letters closely 
re.seinhl; those of Inscription 19. The beginning is worn away. 

Oil either side of the horse-shoe arch, is a band of plain rounded 
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moulding, on the left half of which inscription 20 is cut. Above the 
moulding is a beam with outstanding rafter-like ends, alternately plain 
and carved into women’s heads. Above the beam is a band of rail about 
a foot broad with three horizontal rails. Above the rail is a terrace about 
six feet broad, and above the terrace, over the small horse-shoe arch 
below, is a large horse-shoe arch 8' 10" high, 10' 5" broad and 4' 2" 
deep, supported on eleven rock-cut rafters through which light passes 
into the cave. In the back of the main arch is an inner arch, 8' high, 
8' 5" broad and 5" deep. The iimer arch is grooved, the grooves 
being probably intended to hold a wooden framework. On either side 
of the large horse-shoe arch near the foot is a massive rail, and above 
the rail is a narrow outstanding belt supported on rafter ends. Above 
this belt on each side are two pillars and pilasters in Satakami style 
with reversed bell-shaped rather than pot-shaped an imal capitals. On 
the capital of the left pilaster are two bulls seated back to back ; the 
left pillar has two horses similarly seated and the third pillar has two 
elephants. On the third pillar to the west of the arch are two bulls, 
one of them broken, on the fourth pillar are two tigers, and on the 
west pilaster are two animals whose heads are broken. Between each 
pair of pillars below is a relic-shrine in half relief, shaped much like 
the relic-shrine in the chapel. Over each relic-shrine is a band of 
rail, and over the rail arc small horse-shoe arches. Round the relic- 
shrine and the small arches is beautifully executed lattice work of 
various designs. On each side of the main arch between it and the 
nearest pillar and on a level with the animal capital is an erect 
cobra with expanded hood. Over the main arch rise three bands of 
moulding each standing out further than the band below it. These 
bands are plain except that out of the middle band project the ends 
of rock-cut rafters. Over the third band is a small rail. Above on each 
side of the peak of the great arch, are two smaller arches, and 
between each pair of arches are broken figures of men and women. 
Above are two small bands of rail tracery and in the upper band 
four minute arches. In the side walls of the recess in front of the 
chapel face which are almost entirely broken away arc broken arches 
and other traces of ornament. 

Cave XIX: Cave XIX is close beyond Cave XVIII, and below the 
court of the Cave XX. It is so filled with earth and the space in front 
is so blocked with stones that it can be only entered sitting. It is 
a dwelling-cave for monks and is the oldest in the group. It is in three 
parts, a veranda, a hall, and six cells. The hall is 14' broad, 14' deep 
and about 8' high. In its back wall and in each of its side walls are 
two cells, or six cells in all. Over the doorway of each cell is a horse¬ 
shoe arch and between each pair of arches is a band of rail tracery 
one foot broad, carved in the ordinary style except in the space 
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between :hB side-cells where it is waving. The cells are about 6' 4" 
broad an 1 7' 2" deep; all of them are partly filled with earth. The 
benches, it' there are benches, are hid under the earth. Holes for the 
monk’s [ 1 - lie or valagni remain. The doorways of the cells are grooved, 
2' witie, iiid about 6' high. The walls of the hall and cells are well- 
chiselled uul the whole work is accurate and highly finished. The gate¬ 
way of ll e hall is three feet broad and on either side of it is a window 
with stone lattice work. 

Insi'ipkfn 22: On the upper sill of the right window is 
inscriptio i 22 in two lines. The letters in this, which is the oldest of 
Nasik inttaiptions, are well cut, and except a slit in the first letters of 
both lint:* the whole is well-preserved. 

The vti ianda is 16' broad and 4' 2" deep, and its ceiling is about 
7" 1 o'),'lt than the hall ceiling. In front of the veranda, are two 
pilasters and two pillars eight-sided in the middle of the shaft and 
square in the upper part, in the style found at Gimar in Kathiavad 
and at I ilayagiri in Orissa. Along the tops of the pillars runs a belt 
of roc k dres.sed like a beam of timber, and over the beam the roof 
stood out, but is now broken, this cave, the oldest and one of the most 
interesting in the group, is being rapidly destroyed by water and earth. 
Steps have been taken to channelize the water outside but yet some 
water finds its way into the cave. 

Cava A’Ts' .• C&ve XX is to the left of Cave XVIII on a fifteen 
feet h gbi r level, and approached from Cave XVIII by a staircase of 
ninetei'ii broken steps. As noted above, the rafiing for this staircase 
is cut in the iront wall of Cave XVIII, beginning from tlic left of the 
doorway Thi.s cave seems to have been more than once altered. It was 
origimilly like the third cave, a large dwelling for monks, with a central 
hall. 4 5' deep and 41' broad, six cells in the right and in the left side 
walls and probably as many in the back wall, with a bench all round 
in froiii Ilf the cells. The inscription in the back wall of the veranda 
record! 111 ! the excavation says that this cave was begun by an ascetic 
namec [l ^paki. that it long remained unfinished and that it was com¬ 
pleted b> \'a,su, the wife of a general named Bhavagopa, and given 
for the I 111 ' of monk in the seventh year of Gotamiputra Yajnashri 
Satakrrni The usual practice in excavating caves was to complete the 
work .so lar as it went. If this practice was followed in the present case 
Bopak must have finished the veranda and the doorway and done 
some .11 ling inside, while Bhavagopa’s wife must have done the cells 
and ti c 1 : 111 . Bhavagopa’s wife does not seem to have finished the 
work. Fn.; Ixinch along the left wall is still rough and probably the 
fifth a id Si.^lh cells in that wall were left unfinished, as the work in 
them ‘Cl'ms to be later. About four centuries after Bhavagopa’s wife 
complete: most of the cave, the back wall seems to have been broken 
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down and the cave cut deeper into the hill. The line between the 
original ceiling and the ceiling of the addition shows that the addition 
is 46' long, of which 15' 6" is in the present hall and the rest has been 
used a.s a Mahayana shrine. In the addition two cells were cut in the 
right wall and (he fifth and sixth cells in the right wall, left incomplete 
by Bhavagopa’s wife, were improved. This appears from the style of 
their doorways which is slightly different from the style of the doorways 
of the other old cells. In the back wall a shrine was made a little to the 
right of the middle, with twoi cells one on its left and 
one on its right. It is in two parts, a garhhai>ara or inner 
shrine and a porch or tibari. The shrine is 14' broad, 14' deep 
and 12' 4" high. In the back wall of the shrine is a colossal 
Buddha, 10' high and 4' across the shoulders, seated on a lion-throne 
in the teaching position, his feet resting on a small altar or dais.' 
On either side of the image the back of the throne is ornamented with 
the usual sculpture of elephants, above them imaginary homed lions 
or Sh'irdulas with riders, and above them crocodiles swallowing water- 
fowl, and above the crocodiles a Nagaraja. Buddha’s face is surrounded 
by an aureole. In the side walls, on Buddha’s left and right is a fly- 
whisk bearer 8' 8" high. The left fly-whisk bearer has matted hair 
with a relic-shrine on the middle of the forehead. In his left hand he 
holds a lotus stalk and in his right hand a fly-whisk. The right fly- 
whisk bearer has a crown on his head, his left hand rests on his 
waist-band, and his right hand holds the fly-whisk. They are both 
Bodhisattvas. Above each a Vidyadhara and his wife fly towards 
Buddha. The door of the shrine which is grooved and plain, is 4' 3" 
broad and 8' 6" high. The porch in front of the floor has a floor about 
two feet lower than the shrine-door. The porch is 19' 10" broad, Ify 6" 
deep and 12' 5" high. In its back wall on each side of the doorway is 
the figure of a Bodhisattva 9' 5" high. Both have matted hair and stand 
in the safety position or abhayaniudra with a rosary in the right hand. 
The left Bodhisattva holds a lotus stalk in his left hand of which the 
top and the lower part are broken; the right Bodhisattva holds in his 
left hand a lotus stalk with a bud. To the right of the left Bodhisattva 
a crowned male figure, 5' 7" high, holds a lotus flower and leaf in his 
right hand and rests his left hand on his waist-band. The nose of this 
figure has been broken and a new nose fastened on and a moustache 
and a short beard added, all of some hard sticky material. To the right 
of the right Bodhisattva is a female figure five feet high. Her nose, 
eyes and brow have been broken and repaired with the same sticky 
material as the male figure. She has a curious lofty head-dress like 

' It may be noted here that the Buddha imaije is no more worshipped though 
some vLsitors do otter flowers. There is al.so no Gurav now to look after 
the shrine. 
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that worn ty some sixth century figures. In her right ear is a large 
round eai-ri ng and in twth her hands she holds a garland. A robe falls 
from the inaist to the feet. The male and female figures are probably of 
Mamma vto made this shrine and her husband, or they may be 
Mamma s mother and father. All these figures appear to have been 
formerly imeared with oil and as they have a second coating of smoke 
their orn; inonts arc greatly dimmed. In the right and left walls of the 
porch arc two cells, one in each wall, probably for the use of the 
worshipping priest or for keeping materials used in the worship. 

In front cf the porch are two pillars and two pilasters. The orna¬ 
ment of 11 : pilasters and pillars is the same as that of several Ajauta 
pillar.s of he fifth or sixth century. The pillars are about three feet 
square be ttv and in the square faces circles arc carved holding croco¬ 
dile or chohant mouths with leafy tails and lotus flowers, and round 
the circles rows of lotus flowers with leaves. Above the square section 
is a rounded shaft about two feet high with two circular belts of leaves 
and lotus fowers, and above is a third belt of hanging rosaries divided 
by hair h tii!:es and water-pots with leaves. Above these circular belts 
is a roun i:!<t myrobalan capital with rich leaf-like ornaments at the 
comers, a il a lotus flower in the middle of each face. Above the lotus 
is a plain jrlrtc on which a beam rests which stands out in a bracket 
about a luot deep. The brackets support a large plain beam. In front 
of the porch the floor is raised about two inches high in a square of 
9' 7". This is part of the original floor, which was deepened a little 
all round ^ hen the shrine was made. This altar is not exactly in front 
of the shrine, but is as nearly as possible at the same distance from the 
two side v'iil s. It seems unconnected with the shrine, and corresponds 
to the phn.; assigned to the wooden stools or bajaths in Jaina temples in 
Gimar and Shatrunjaya on which small images are placed for visitors 
to worshi[ cn great days when it is not possible for all to worship 
the image in the shrine. 

The trill has eight cells in the side walls though one of them, the 
second in he right wall, is not a cell but an excavation with no front. 
The bench along the right wall has bench dressed and finished, while 
half of the e^?t wall bench has been dressed but the other half towards 
the door !■ unfinished. 

Except I he sixth and seventh cells, counting from the shrine in the 
left wall 11 ; cells have no benches. In front of the fifth, sixth and 
seventh cells in the right wall a line of four different sized circles or 
chakras ar ? cut in the floor. They were probably used to grind grain 
on iit a laisr date but are not modem as they are higher than the rest 
of the flo< I. Their original use was perhaps coiuiected with the arti 
or waving of lights round the image of Buddha. At present the Nepalese 
Buddhist ligh -waving ceremonies consist of three parts. The officiating 
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priest first strikes the bell ; he then pours water from an earthen pot in 
four circles which may not be crossed. After the four rings of water 
have been poured the priesl lifts on his left shoulder a heavy wooden 
pole and grasping the lower end with his right hand strikes the pole with 
a second smaller staff. The sound is called gambhira gfiosha or the 
solemn sound, and is regarded as very holy. These four circles may 
represent the four rings of water. 

The entrance into the hall is by a large grooved doorway. 5' 7" 
broad and 9' high, with a small doorway to the left 3' 5" broad and 
T 8" high, and one grooved window on either side of the main door¬ 
way. 4' 3" broad and 3' 2" high. 

Inscription 23: Over the doorway of, the last cell from the shrine 
in the left wall is Inscription 23 in two small lines in well- 
cut letters of the fifth or sixth century. It is in Sanskrit and is the most 
modem of the Nasik cave inscriptions. It records the construction of 
a dwelling cave. As it is on the doorway of a cell it might be supposed 
to refer to the cell. 

The veranda is 34' 3" broad, 7' 9" deep and Ky high with a cell in 
its left end wall. Along the front of the veranda are four pillars and 
two attached three quarter pillars. These pillars are plain in the 
Satakarni pot-capital style. A band of rock dressed like a beam of limbers 
rests on the top of the pillars, and over the beam the rock-roof 
overhangs about three feet. Between the second and third pillars, 
facing the main door, three steps lead down to a court 30' 10" broad 
and 7' 9" deep, and 1' 10" lower than the veranda floor. Along the 
veranda face Wow the pillars is a belt of upright bars about eight 
inches high. A doorway in the left wall of the court which is now 
broken led to Cave XXI. 

Inscription 24: In the back wall of the veranda to the left of the 
main doorway, above the left side door and the left window, is Inscrip¬ 
tion 24. It is blackened by smoke and is not easily seen, but the letters 
are well-cut and easily read. 

This cave was occupied by a Vairagi who walled of the right 
comer of the veranda as a cell for himself and raised in the hall 
a clay altar for his god. He was murdered in January 1883 by a Koli 
for his money. 

Fair: In honour of the colossal Buddha which is locally worshipped 
as Dharmaraja, a large fair, attended by about 600 persons from 
Nasik and the surrounding villages, is held on the third Monday in 
Shravana (July-August) when boys dressed in girls’ clothes dance to 
a drum accompaniment and men beat sticks and blow shells. Booths 
and stalls are set up at the foot of the hill. 

Cave XXI: Cave XXI close beyond Cave XX is entered by 
a broken door in the right wall of the court of Cave XX. It is 
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a rough I all 23' 10" deep and 10' high. In front for 6' 7" the breadth 
of the lia 1 is 17' 10" ; then there is a comer and beyond the comer 

the brc.t 1 h is 21' 2". The ceiling of the hail is rough 

and unc\en and in the back part of the cave the roof is 

about a Icdt lower than near the front. In front are two pillars 
and two pilasters. The pillars are eight-sided in the middle and 
square be (tv' and above. In front is a court 9' deep and 17' 7" 
broad, will a large and deep cistern, to the right, holding water. 
This hall loos not appear to be a dwelling cave as it has no cells 
or benches nor has it a bench all round as in dining-halls or 
hhojana-iihnic'apas. It is probably a sattra, that is, either a cooking 
place or a place for distributing grain. The large cistern in front 
seems to he for the convenience of the kitchen. At XXI the broad 
terrace end i atid the rest of the path is rough and in places diflScult. 

Cuve XW t!: About thirty-four feet beyond cave XXI and on 
a slightly higl ei level, reached by rough rock-cut steps, is cave XXII 
a cell with ai open veranda in front. Its side walls are undressed 
and the h;i :!< wall is unfinished. Peg holes in the walls and in the 
grooved ihvti ^eem to show that it was used as a dwelling. The cell 
is 9' 8" dee 3 r.nd 5' 4" broad, and the doorway 2' broad. The height 
cannot be a urertained as the cell is partly filled with clay. The veranda 
is 5' 7" bn jd and 3' deep. 

Beyond ci > e XXII there seem to have been two or three excavations, 
the first of vi' iich looks like a cell much filled with earth. The others 
cannot be sejii as they are covered with stones which have fallen from 
above. They' must be small cells of no special interest as the rock 
is unlit for cif'es of any size. 

Cave XXI fi. About twenty-five yards beyond cave XXII. and 
almost on ih; same level, is cave XXIII. Marks in the ceiling show 
that there were originally five or six small dwelling caves with cisterns 
in front. Ti e First probably was a dwelling cave with one cell and 
veranda , tlic second probably consisted of a middle room with a cell 
and a half i.: 1 ; the third consisted of a veranda and two cells and 
the fourth (p| a veranda, two cells, and a half cell. The four parti¬ 
tions of thcsi dwelling-caves have been broken down and the whole 
made into a large irregular hall, but the marks of the old dwelling- 
caves can siil he seen in the ceiling. Three Mahayana sixth century 
shrines have Uen made in the back wall of the hall, and images have 
been carved t recesses in the wall. Except in the first shrine this 
Mahayana wi rk is better than the work in caves II, XV and XVI. 
Proceeding fmm right to left the first is a shrine in two parts, an 
inner shrine .u ^iirhliagara, and a porch or tibari. The shrine is 
10' broad, 7 g" deep and 8' 3" high. In the back wall is an image 
of Buddha siitins; on a lion-seat with the usually ornamental back. 
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The image is T 4" high from head to foot and 3' across tlic shoulders. 
The face is surrounded by an aureole. On each side a Vidyadhani 
and Vidyadhari bringing materials of worship fly towards Buddha. 
To the right and left of Buddha arc two fly-whisk bearers each 6' 5" 
hiph ; the right hand fly-whisk beater has his hair coiled in the matted 
coronet or jatumugata style and in the hair has a teaching Buddha. 
He has a fly-whisk in his right hand and a lotus bud with a stalk in 
his left. The left fly-whisk bearer has broken off from the rock and 
lies on the ground. He wears a crown, ear-rings, a necklace, and fmger 
rings. He bears a fly-whisk in liis right hand and a thunderboh in his left 
which rests on his waist-band. In each of the side walls is a Buddha 
sitting cross-legged over a lotus. They are 5' high and 4' across 
from knee to knee. The feet of the right image are broken. Iti either 
side of each image are three .small Buddhas one over the other. T 7" 
high, sitting on lotuses. The middle image is in the padmusana posi¬ 
tion and the side images are cross-legged in the teaching position. The 
doorway of the shrine is T 10" broad and 6' 3" high. The side posts 
of the doorway are carved in a twisted pattern with flowers between 
the turns and by the side of the posts are carved petals. At the foot 
of each post is a figure of a Nagaraja of which the right figure is 
broken. 

The psuch is 12' broad. 4' deep and 8' 4" high. In the back wall 
on either side of the doorway, is a standing figure 7' high. The left 
figure holds a rosary in the left hand in the blessing position and in 
She right hand a lotus bud. He wears his hair in the matted coronet 
or jatamugata style and in the middle of the forehead is a small teach¬ 
ing Buddha. This is probably a figure of Padmapani Lokeshvara. 
Below on the visitor’s left is a female figure 3' 6" high with her hair 
in the matted coronet or jatamugata style. Her right hand is blessing 
and in her left hand is a half-blown lotus with stalk. She is the 
Mahayana goddess Arya Tara. To the right of the doorway the large 
standing figure wears a crown, large ear-rings, a threc-stringed necklace 
of large jewels, a waist ornament or kandora of four band.s and a cloth 
round the waist. On a knot of this cloth on his left side rests his 
left hand and the right hand is raised above the elbow and holds what 
looks like a flower. He wears bracelets and armlets. Below to the 
right of this figure is a small broken figure. In each of the end walls 
of the porch or tibari i.s a Buddha in the blessing position 7' 4" high. 
Below to the left of the left wall figure, is a small Buddha also blessing. 
Between the end wall Buddhas and the figures on either side of the 
doorway are two pairs of small blessing Buddhas, one pair on each side, 
standing on lotuses. In front of the porch are two pillars and two 
pilasters, four-sided below with round capitals of what look like pots 
with bands cut on their faces, a wry late style. Above the pillars. 
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under ilic veiling are five small cross-legged figures of Buddha and on 
cither sici} of each is a Bodhisattva as fly-whisk bearer. Unlike the 
five Dliyari Buddhas of Nepal these figures are not all in different 
positions. The middle and the end figures are in the teaching attitude, 
while the je.ond and the fourth arc in the padmasana mudra. Out¬ 
side of th 5 fDrch in each of the side walls was a standing Buddha 4' 
higli in a rs ccss, and over each three, small sitting Buddhas. The 
right staiislitii figure has disappeared. The chief image in this shrine 
is worshirf cd and ornamented with silver. He is believed to be 
Bhishma i ic teacher of the Kurus and is supposed to be teaching the 
row cl sn all Buddhas on the inner face of the veranda. 

As is slnwn by marks in the roof, the second shrine has been made 
from an <^>IJ dwclling-cave which consisted of a veranda, middb room, 
a cell, anci a half cell. The middle room had on the right a bench 
which still rnnains. All other traces of the room have disappeared. 
Of the cell, the front wall and part of the left wall are broken. The 
rest of I lie ce. I has been deepened into a shrine. The shrine is 7' 8" 
broiid. fi t)' deep and T high. In the back wall is a teaching Buddha 
5' high anil T 3" across the shoulders, .seated on a lion-throne with 
ornamental sjck. On cither side of the Buddha is a fly-whisk bearer. 
4' 9" high, hit hair in the matted coronet style and an aureole round 
his face. 1 he bearer to the right of Buddha has a relic-shrinc, entwined 
in his coronet of hair. In his left hand be holds a fly-whisk and in 
his right a iotus stalk. The left figure has an image of Buddha in 
his coronei cf hair, a fly-whisk in his right hand, and a blown lotus 
stalk in iii> {ft. Above each a heavenly chorister flies towards Buddha 
with .1 g ii l. ut In the right wall is a seated tetiching Buddha 4' 2" 
high ami I •' across the shoulders. On either side was a fly-whisk 
bearing Bodbisaitva smaller than those on the back wall of which the 
right figure ilciie remains. Above it a small Bodhisattva about T 4" 
high sits ','11 j throne with an ornamental back and rests his feet on an 
altar. He levs to Buddha with both hands. His cloth is tied in 
a knot on I is left shoulder, his hair rise in mailed circles, and his 
face is sui te tailed with an aureole. About the Bodhisattva to the left 
of Buddha, s n seated figure of nearly the same size, the only differ¬ 
ence being il it he has a top-knot on the head like Buddha. He wears 
ear-rings tnul b’acelets and has an aureole. Below the feet of Buddha 
are twi) deer ai d between the deer is the Buddhist wheel or dhanna- 
(hakra lie .side of each deer in recess is a male and female figure, 
probal'ly ihc lm.sband and wife w'ho paid for the carving of the sculp¬ 
ture. On ihi left wall are three rows with two seatcif Buddhas in each 
row about issiniy inches high, the head surrounded with an aureole. 

The hiili Cl I of the same dwelling cave had along the left wall what 
looks like an iitached three-quarter relic-shrine of which the broken 
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base is alone left. The back wall of the recess has been deepened 
and ornamented by a teaching Buddha seated on the usual throne, his feet 
resting on a lotus. It is 3' 2" high and T 4" across the shoulders. 
On either side a curly-haired angel in a Sassanian cap flies towards 
him with flowers. About three feet to the left of the main image, in 
niche 2' 4" broad and 3' 2" high, is a teaching Buddha. 2' 8" high and 
11" across the shoulders seated on a couch. His face is surrounded 
by an aureole. About five feet to the left, in a smaller recess in the 
back of the second cell, is a standing Buddha, 2' 7" high, well propor¬ 
tioned and skilfully carved, with an umbrella over his head. 

About ten feet to the left of this second recess is the third shrine 
7' 2" broad. T 6" deep and 7' 4" high. In the back wall is a teaching 
Buddha, five feet high seated on the usual rich backed throne. He is 
worshipped as Kama. On either side a figure 5' 2" high holds a fly- 
whisk in the right hand. The figure to the right of Buddha has his 
hair rising in matted circles which enclose an image of Buddha. The 
left figure has a crown and curls hanging down his back. In the left 
hand erf the right figure is a lotus flower with stalk and the left figure 
rests his hand on his waist and holds a thunderbolt. The left figure 
has no ornaments; the right figure wears ear-rings, a necklace and 
bracelets. Above each a flying angel carries garlands to Buddha. 

In the right wall is a figure 5' 10" high standing on a lotus. He 
wears a high crown, ear-rings, necklace, armlets and bracelets. The 
right hand, which seems to have been in the gift or vara position, is 
broken below the wrist. He rests his left hand on his waist-band. The 
entire image is surrounded by an aureole. On either side of him four 
figures each T 2" high sit cross-legged, on lotuses one over the other. 
The lowest on each side is broken. The images to the visitor’s left 
of the central figure are, at the top a Bodhisattva with an aureole 
round the face wearing a crown, large ear-rings and a necklace. He 
rests his right hand on his right knee and holds a fruit apparently 
the Citrus medico or bijorurn. In his left hand is a roll probably 
a palm-leaf manuscript. The third from below is the figure of a god¬ 
dess with a long crown, a large ear-ring in the right ear, a necklace 
and bracelets. She holds in both hands a roll like that held by the 
last figure, the only difference being that her right hand is raised above 
the elbow. The next figure is also a goddess with large ear-rings in 
both ears. She holds a bijorum in her right hand and a manuscript 
in her left. To the visitor’s right, the chief figure is that of 
a Bodhisattva holding the same things as the topmost left figure, the 
only difference being that his hand is raised above the left elbow; 
thei third from below like the corresponding left figure, has ear-rings in 
both ears and holds a citron and a manuscript. The second from below 
is a goddess like the upper one, the only difference being that her 
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right hand s raised above the elbow, while both hands of the upper 
figure rest cn her knee. 

The lelt wall has a similar large central standing Bodhisattva 5' 2" 
high, ent rely surrounded by an aureole. His right hand holding 
a rosary 1 4 raised above the elbow in the abhaya mudra ; the left hand 
holds the tulk of a large lotus bud. He wears his hair in a matted 
coronet wih a Buddha wound in the hair, and three braids hanging 
over his s ho alder on his breast. He has no ornaments. On either side 
of him fi' i, small figures one over the other correspond to the figures 
on the right wall. The lowest on each side is broken. To the visitor’s 
left the topriost is a goddess sitting cross-legged wearing a crown, 
ear-rings tid necklace. Her right hand rests on her knee and holds 
a round fn.it like a hijorum\ her left hand holds a iotus bud with 
stalk. Thi: I lird from below is a second goddess without any orna¬ 
ment. Her hair is piled in matted circles, her right leg is raised and 
her left leg ciossed in front. She rests the elbow of her right hand on 
her right knee. While the hand is raised in the blessing position and 
holds a io>ar}', her left hand rests on her left knee and holds a half- 
blown li.hu i, The next is a similar-sized figure of another goddess. 
She sits enss-legged and wears her hair in matted coils; she has no 
ornaments. In her right hand, resting on her knee, is a bi'ioruin and in 
her left hand, ilso resting on her knee, is a lotus bud with a stalk. 

The imauss to the visitor’s left of the chief figure are, at the top, 
a sitting BoUiiisattva, with the right knee raised and the left leg crossed 
in front. Ht wears his hair in matted circles and has no ornaments. 
His right hi: id holds a bijorum and rests on his right knee ; the left 
hand rests >a the left knee and holds a lotus by the stalk. The 
next figure i:. a goddess whose hair is drawn up in matted coils. 
She has no rrr aments and sits cross-legged. Her right hand which is 
raised above the elbow, probably held a bijorum and her left hand 
holds a lotus by the stalk. The second from the below is the figure of 
a goddess in a similar position, except that she holds a lotus stalk 
in her left h i id and a lotus bud in her right. These goddesses are 
different forn s of Tara Devi. 

The shrine door is 2' 7" wide and 5' 7" high. In the right wall, 
to one leavirg the doorway is an image of Buddha 3' high, sitting 
on the usual rich-backed lion-throne with an aureole round his face. 
Above on eit iji side is a flying angel with bouquets of flowers. 

Next, in a recess with three arches, under a large central arch, 
a teaching Buddha, 2' 3" high, seated on a plain backed lion-throne, 
rests his feel jn a lotus. His head is surrounded by an aureole. 
Above on ent er side, an angel flies to him with garlands. On either 
side is a fl> v'lii,k bearer. The one to the (visitor’s) left of Buddha 
has a three-tasselled crown, long curly hair flowing over his neck. 
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and bracelets and armlets. His right hand holds a fly-whisk and 
his left rests on his waist. The bearer to the left of Buddha has his 
hair in a matted coronet and has no ornament. He holds a lotus bud 
with stalk in his left hand and a fly-whisk in his right. This group 
is well carved, and is the best proportioned of all the Nasik Mahayana 
or later sculptures. 

Next in the left wall of the hall is a group of five figures. In the 
middle is a teaching Buddha seated on a backless throne with an 
aureole round his face, and his feet resting on a lotus. On either side 
i.s a Bodhisattva, his hair in matted coils in which a relic-shrine is 
enwound. Each holds a fly-whisk in his riglu hand. The left Bodhisattva 
bolds a narrow-necked jug or chambu in his left hand, and the right 
figure a lotus bud with stalk in his left hand. By the side of each 
Bodhisattva is a standing Buddha, the left figure larger than the right. 

Next to the left is a small teaching Buddha seated on a backless 
throne. Next is a group of three figures, teaching Buddha seated in 
the middle with a fly-whisk bearer on either side. Next is a figure 
of Buddha 3' long lying on his right side on a bed or gadi, his head 
resting on a cushion. This is not like the figure of the dead Buddha 
at Ajanta and elsewhere, and seems to be a sleeping Buddha. 

Close to the left of this large irregular hall was a dwelling-cave 
consisting of a cell and a veranda. The cell had a bench round the 
three sides which has been cut away. The back wall of the cell has 
been broken, the cell lengthened within and the whole, except the 
old veranda, made into a shrine. In the middle of the back wall is 
a large teaching Buddha, 6' 2" high by 2' 11" scaled on a rich-backed 
throne. On each side of him, instead of fly-whisk bearers, are two 
standing Bodhisattvas whose lower parts have been broken. Each 
has the hair coiled in malted circles, but wears no ornaments. In the 
matted hair of the Bodhi.sattva on the left of Buddha is .i relic-shrine, 
and in the hair of the right Bodhisattva a small Buddha. The left 
figure held something, perhaps a flower, in his right hand which is 
broken. The right figure holds a rosary in his right and a lotus bud 
with stalk in his left hand. Next to the Bodhisattvas on each side is 
a standing Buddha, slightly larger than the Bodhisattvas. In the right 
and left walls arc iwo Buddha and Bodhisattva groups similar to 
those on the back wall, the only difference bei)tg that the Bodhisattvas 
hold a fly-whisk in their right hands. Further in front, on the right 
side, arc three small silting Buddhas in the teaching attitude. 

Close beyond is a ruined cell-shrine probably originally a dwelling- 
cave of one cell. In the back wall is a teaching Buddha seated on 
the usual rich-backed throne with an aureole round his head and 
a fly-whisk bearing Bodhisattva on each side. The lower parts of 
all three arc broken. Above each Bodhisattva is a small Buddha 
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seated i)n i lotus. In the right wall is a Buddha the lower part of 
which has Iwen broken off. Above on either side, is a small image 
of Buddha si ting in a lotus. The left wall is broken. Near the top 
of the left Vh'all of the old cell is a small group of a seated teaching 
Buddha in ihs centre, and a fly-whisk bearing Bodhisattva on each 
side. The - ght wall of the old cell is broken but portion of two figures 
remain. In tlie left wall of the old veranda near the roof is a small 
group of a teaching Buddha sitting on a sofa with his feet resting 
on a lotus. On either side a fly-whisk bearer stands on a lotus. At 
the e.ictreine outer end of this group is a small kneeling figure probably 
of the man tvlio paid for the carving of the group. 

Further r r is a broken excavation which consisted of a cell and 
a veranda, For twenty-eight yards further the rock is not suited for 
excavation .uul seems to have been blasted. Next is the beginning 
of a dwelling-cave, which as the rock is bad. has cxrme to look like 
a natural ci t e'n, But inscription 24 in its front wall shows that it 
was once u citve. 

Qose iTeymii the last broken cave is something which looks like 
another excitaiion. 

Cave XXiV : Cave XXIV. about forty yards further to the left, 
was an old ihvolling-cave in two parts, a veranda with two cells in its 
back wall. In the left end of the veranda was a half cell which 
probably hue a seat. The right cell was larger than the left one. In the 
front of the ’ cranda a band of rock dressed like a beam of timber 
seems to ha\« -ested on wooden pillars. From this beam the ends of 
four cross btsnis project. On the face of the left most cross beam is 
a curiously cirscd trident, with rampant tigers instead of prongs. The 
face of the sjeond is broken, on the face of the third are two tigers 
each with a r der sitting back to tack ; the fourth has a trident like 
the first. The t>eam ends support a belt of rock on the bottom of 
which about 'is inches apart rafters stand out about two inches. Above 
this a frieze abo rt two feet broad cxrnsists of a central rail about a foot 
broad and tw r .>ide belts of tracery. The lower belt is a row of much 
worn animals galloping towards the left, each with a boy behind it. 
Among the ;iiinals are tigers, sheep, elephants, bulls, camels, pigs 
and deer. Thi: rail which is about a foot broad has three horizontal 
bands, the faj.^s of the uprights being carved apparently with lotus 
flowers. The Jpper belt of tracery is a scroll of half lotuses about 
four inche.s bicai divided by lily heads or lotus seed vessels. On the 
side wall in the left or east comer is a horse with the face of a woman, 
who is embrated by a man who rides the horse. Corresponding to this 
figure on the right end is a tiger, and a little to the right is a broken 
animal. At ih; right end of the beam is an owl. and in front of it 
a small mouse hi what remains of the back wall of the veranda, in the 
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space between the doors ol ihc two cells, is Inscription 26. It is well 
Dresei^ed and the letters are large, distinct and well cut. 

The two cisterns mentioned in Inscription 26 must be to the right 
of the cave. One of the cisterns has still an inscription on the back 
of a recess. The letters are large, clearly cut and distinct and resemble 
the letters of Inscription 26. 

The floor of the cave has been hewn out, and with the two cisterns, 
made into a large and deep reservoir. The original shape can still be 
traced from the upper part. 

These details show that there are twenty-four separate caves, all of 
which except number XVIII, the chapel-cave, are layanas or dwellings. 
Of the whole numbers III, VIII, IX, X, XI, XII. XIII, XIV, XVII. 
XVIII, XIX and XXII are in their original form unchanged except by 
weather and to a very small extent by later workmen. Caves VIII. XU. 

XIII and XIV have suffered from weather. X and XI have been 
altered not in their genera! plan, but by additions made by Jainas 
about the eleventh century. 

Cave I, though left unfinished, sliows that it was made on the same 
plan as Caves III and X as a large dwelling for monks. Numbers 11. XX 
and XXIII are old eaves, which have been altered and deepened and 
furnished with images. Their original form, which can still be trficed, 
shows that they were ordinary dwelling-caves. Numbers V, VI. VII 
and XXIV arc also old dwelling-caves which in recent times have 
been hewn into large cisterns. Numbers IV tind XXI are neither 
chapels nor dwellings, but either dining halls or kitchens. There arc 
other caves on the same plan, some with a bench round the hall, 
others simple halls, and of these cave XXXXVMl at Junnar is shown 
by an inscription to be'a dining hall or satint. Numbers X\ and XVI 
arc shrines. Thus, except these last two which are later, Uic original 
caves were of three kinds, a cluiilyti or chapel-cave, Utyanus or dwelling- 
caves and sultrcis or dining-caves. Almost every cave had a cistern or two 
to supply it with water. These old cisterns had small mouths so 
that they could be covered, and spread inside into a large quadrangular 
hollow. The chief of the old cisterns are near caves II. Ill, VIII, IX, 

XIV and XXI, the broken cistern of cave XVII and several broken 
eisterns in front of cave XXlll. The cistern to the west of cave X. 
though now broken, W'as probably originally in the old style. These 
three clas.ses of caves and those cisterns appear to be the only original 
excavations on the hill. 

The caves, when first finished, do not seem to have contained images. 
The later image-worshippers, perhaps because other suitable sites 
were not available, instead of cutting fresh caves, changed the old 
eaves to suit the new worship. The images are chiefly of Gautama 
Buddha, the Bodhisattvas. Vairapani and Padmapani. and the Buddhist 
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goddess 'I'aiii ; all in the style of the northern Buddhists. Similar 
images arc linir d in some of the Kanheri, Ajanta, Karlc, and Ellora 
caves. In sev sjal of the Kanheri and Ellora caves, with images of this 
class the Bu iilliist formula Ye dharma hetu etc. has been engraved. 
Though this Kinnula nowhere occurs in the Nasik inscriptions, the 
similarity of llie images shows that the later Buddhists of Nasik 
belonged lo he same sect as the later Buddhists of Ajanta, Ellora 
and Kanheri /*'jid as the formula like the images does not belong to 
southern BuiMhists and is common among northern Buddhists, there 
seems little doubt that these changes mark the introduction of the 
form of 111 I them Buddhism which is generally known as the 

Mahayana o' Cireat Vehicle. Inscription 23 shows that this change was 
introduced ; bout the close of the fifth or during the sixth century 
after Christ 

Feint: F’liii, with 5,740 inhabitants as per the 1971 Census, 

was the capita of the ex-Peint State which lapsed to the British on 
the death ot the late Be;^cini in 1878. Soon after the conquest of Baglan 
by the MogiiaU during Shah Jahan's reign, a rebellious member of the 
Povar or Dilvi family of Peint was sent to Delhi and sentenced lo 
death. NS'hil; £ waiting his execution he cured the emperor’s daughter 
of asthma i nd on embracing Islam received Peint in grant. Samshcr 
Bahadar. (‘^diVa Bajirav’s (I) son from Mastani. was married to 

a girl of III ill family which thus came to Ire related to the Peshvtis. 

Lakshdhir. , late descendant of this family, was a worthless ruler and his 
state would Imve been annexed, but for the .service he rendered to the 
Brili.sh agai i-t Trimbakji Dengle in 1816-17. It is now the headquarters 
of the Peini inihal andlies 48-28 km. (thirty miles) north-west of Nasik, 
on a toleratly lofty plateau in the midst of a very broken and woody 
country, llm town itself is nearly on a level with the top of the 
Sahyadns ;int hence enjoys a fine climate. Apart from the usual 
revenue am pitlice offices, the town has the offices of the forest ranger, 
pranl-cu/u-[noiect officer and a branch of the district central co-oper¬ 
ative bank TItere are primary schools, a high school, post and tele¬ 
graph facil ties, a primary health centre and a veterinary dispensary. 
A travelk'is bungalow is prettily situated on the edge of a woody 
ravine and is in charge of the forest department. Thursday is the bazar 
day. TIuuijl. there is a large lank, the inhabitants depend upon wells 
as tlie tan!-water is not potable. 

PimpalgtKni Basvant: Pimpalgaon Ba.svant, with 12,289 inhabi- 
tant.s uccorJing to the census of 1971, is largely an agricultural village 
in Niph.id taluka situated 16 km, (ten miles) to the north-west of 
Niplrad T ie Bombay-Agra road passes by the village in its stretch. 
It is om- ol 'he most important grape and vegetable growing centres 
in the disiii'a, there being extensive vine orchards. ITie other important 
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crops raised are wheat, bajra and onion. A fruit canning factory 
canning grapes, mangoes and papayas as also manufacturing fruit juices 
is profitably worked here by the Bagaitdar Sangh, Pimpalgaon. Land 
irrigation is carried out by means of nearly 150 irrigation wells, two 
second class bandharas and by tapping the waters of the Parashari 
stream. The civil dispensary of the village which was started in 1879 
has since been greatly expanded, a maternity ward has been added 
and is conducted by the Zilla Parishad. A leprosy prevention centre 
equipped with the most modern accessories has been recently esta¬ 
blished here. The village has post and telegraph facilities, a high 
school and a primary school. The panchayat office has been housed 
in a modem three-storeyed building and is perhaps the biggest office 
building for a panchayat in the Maharashtra State. There arc a court, 
soil conservation office, a seed farm, a rest-house, two community 
halls and a cinema house also. There is an ancient temple of Basvesh- 
var on the banks of the Parashari and hence the second name Basvant. 
Weekly bazar is held on Sundays and is largely attended. 

Pimpri Sadroddm: Pimpri Sadruddin is a small village of 1,333 
inhabitants as per the 1971 Census in Igatpuri taluka lying two miles 
(3-21 km.) south-east of Igatpuri. The village has a dargah of Pir 
Sadruddin, a Muslim avaliya in whose honour an annual fair or urus 
is held on the fourth of the dark lialf of Bhadrapad (September- 
October). The fair is attended by about 15,000 persons. Rice is the 
chief agricultural produce and is sent to other places. There is 
a primary school. River and wells are the sources of water-supply. 

Pisol Fort : Pisol Fort, in Baglan, is situated about 6-43 km. 
north of Jayakhede, a small village in Baglan taluka and 3-21 km. (two 
miles) west of the Pisol pass which leads into Khandesh. Carts, with 
difficulty, can use the Pisol pass. The fort is moderately on a high range 
of hills running east and west. It is easy of ascent and of large area, 
and on the south-east is separated from the range by a deep rock- 
cut chasm. At the foot of the hill, and spreading some way up its 
lower slopes, defended by a wall of rough stones, is the small village 
of Vadi Pisol, whose ruins show that at one time it was a place of 
some size. The main ascent to the fort lies through this village. 
A steep path leads to an angle in the natural scarp. It then passes through 
a succession of ordinary gateways constructed in the crevice as the angle 
reaches the plateau on the top. The hill is well supplied with water and 
of the numerous reservoirs at ail points of the ascent only two hold 
water now. Within the first gateway a path leads to a small opening 
to the right, now blocked with earth and stones, along the base of 
the natural scarp to pasture lands on the hills beyond, where the 
cattle of the fort used to graze. At the mouths of two of the reservoirs, 
are figures of Mahadeva’s bull inandi), and inside are lingas which are 
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hidden cxcijX when the water-level is low. The figures of bulls as well 
as m w lie in decayed condition. The water of the two reservoirs, 

which are scjiarated by a partition of not more than a foot and 
a half thick s ands at noticeably different levels. The natural scarp is 
impertect. anc nearly all round, the top has been strengthened by 
a masonrs v^'eII. Here and there at weak points, there were special 
defences an 1 jrrovision for military posts. This wall and defences are 
now tn ruitii, 'To the east, the ridge on which the fort stands, stretches 
for a coMsii erable distance with only a small drop. This is the weak 
point of the f ill and hence the drop outside the wall has been deepened 
by an artific 1 1 cut about thirty feet deep and twenty feet across. At the 
back of the h 11 is an outlying spur with tremendous precipices on 
all sides an 1 more so on the north-west. Criminals, tied hand and 
foot, used i ) lie hurled down from where the scarp is steepest, at 
a point knovn as the Robber’s Leap or Chor Kada. 

Of ihe buildi igs nothing remains except an old and decrepit mosque 
on the souil edge of the precipice which is visible from a distance 
below, and be other the ruins of a large pleasure palace or Rang 
Mahal. The old gateways are still standing, and nothing else. The 
Lokhwuii gate, now at Galna, is said to have belonged to this build¬ 
ing and to hav; been removed when the fort fell into disrepair. 

Ranisej FoK : Ramsej or Rama’s Bedstead, in Dindori. about 
11-26 km. (sci/iii miles) south of Dindori, and about 11-26 km. (seven 
miles) norih o' Nasik, is about 997-61 metres (3,273 feet) above sea- 
level. In 18U Captain Briggs described Ramsej “as neither so large 
nor .so high ;s nost of the Nasik hills, but not so small as Hatgad. 
The scarp wa ; neither very steep nor very high and if undefended the 
ascent was noi d fficult. There were two gateways, one within the other, 
large but not so formidable as those of Hatgad. There was less 
uncovered gri) md on the way up to the gates than in any other Nasik 
forts. The wo; I s connected with the gates were able to give a good 
flanking fire ai a short distance from them. There was a way down by 
a trap-door kepi covered with dirt and rubbish, called the secret 
road or chor rariti affording passage for one at a time. All round the 
fort ran a wiill ttlerably in some places but mostly indifferent. Within 
the fort were two or three bomb-proof, ammunition chambers built 
of stone. Tlic waier-supply was ample. Today, however, the gates are 
lying amidst rriris, as also the ammunition chambers. Near where the 
first gateway siaod is a small shrine dedicated to Rama. At the base 
of the fort is : small village known after the fort. 

Captain Bug !;:; had stationed two companies of militia in the fort, 
one on the top )l the hill, the other in the village below. This large 
party was left ;r, F.amsej so that the garrison might always spare ninety 
or a hundred rior. to march after Bhils and other marauders. In the 
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fort besides about a Ion of grain and a small quantity of salt there were 
eight guns, nine small cannons called jamhuras, tw'enty-one jinf^als, thiriy 
copper pots, forty-one brass pots, 256 pounds of gun-powder, forty 
pounds of brimstone, forty-five pounds of lead, and 240 pounds of 
hemp. There were also elephant trappings, tents, carpets, and ironware, 
which once had been Shivaji’s. 

The only reference to Ramsej which has been traced is the notice 
that, in 1682, Aurangzeb detached Shah-bud-din Khan to reLlucc the 
Nasik and Khandesh forts. At Ramsej Shah-bud-din raised a platform 
of wood able to hold 500 men. and so high that the men at the top 
completely commanded the inside of the fort. However the commandant 
of the fort was a veteran Maratha officer and hence all the Mogha! 
efforts to effect the capture were put to naught by his alertness. During 
the siege Sambhaji’s army arrived to relieve the garrison and on 
iheir arrival Khan Jahan advanced from Nasik to help Shah-bud-din. 
After two unsuccessful assaults the Moghals had to raise the siege, and 
the great wooden platform which was filled with combustibles, set on 
fire, and destroyed. The fort, however, passed in Moghal possession in 
1687. After the death of Aurangzeb in 1707 the Moghal possessions in 
the Deccan gradually passed on to the Marathas. During the Maralha 
war of 1818 Ramsej was one of the seventeen strongholds which 
surrendered to the English on the fall of Trimbak. 

Bhoigad Fort; About 3'21 km. (two miles) norll7-west of Ramsej 
is Dhair or Bhorgad fort, 1.090-87 metres (3,557 feet) above sea-level. 
It has an excellent quarry from which the stcmes of Kala Rama’s 
temple, the Kapurthala fountain, and the highly polished black band 
round the Peshvds new palace in Nasik are said to have been brought. 

Captain Briggs, who visited the fort in 1818, did not find it steep 
until at the foot of the rock where it became so difficult that it could 
be climbed only on all fours like a ladder. There was one fairly good 
gate with ruined bastions. The walls were ruined, and the hill-top was 
remarkably steep with no place for grain or ammunition. The water- 
supply was ample. 

Ratangad Fort; Ratangad Fort, also called the Nhavi Kilkt or 
Barber’s fort, stands about 9-60 km. (six miles) east of Mulher. About 
half way up the hill is the chief entrance and inside the fort are the 
ruins of what must have once been a stately court-house. On the 
hill sides are about eight rock-cut reservoirs and on the plateau 
a temple of Mahadeva and a Musalman tomb. The fort is in dis¬ 
repair, though naturally strong from the height and steepness of 
the hill. 

Ravalgaon: Ravalgaon, with 11,780 inhabitants in 1971. lies 
19-31 km. (about 12 miles) north-west of Malegaon in Malegaon taluka 
with which it i-s connected by a good road. It was an insignificant 
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villiige imii I‘);i3 when late Shri Walchand Hiraehand piirehased acres 
of h.iricii lard, turned it into fine cultivable land and established 
a sugar fattny. Today it ranks amongst the largest sugar factories in 
Maharashtia and also produces toffees and a number of other by¬ 
products Around the factory has grown a model township with 
amenities i f a dispensary and a hospital. There is a primary school 
and a high ichool, a rest-house and post and telegraph facilities. 
Except the agar factory there is little else worthy of notice. How¬ 
ever, a pn ip of four small temples standing in a row on a broad 
stone plalfoiTii may be passingly noted. The temples from left to 
right arc i loie of Shani, Rama. Mahadeva and Pimpaldeva. These 
are of syinineirical designs but unequal in si^e. the middle two being 
a little largjr than the flanking ones. In front of this group there is 
a small Ih riiman shrine, similarly modelled. Sunday is the weekly 
bazar day 

At Dahh; (li also there is a sugar factory conducted on co-operative 
basis. It wai promoted by late Bhausaheb Hire and the colony which 
has grown ; lo.ind it is named after him. Dabhadi also has a primary 
health ccnir,i primary school, a high school and post office. 

Ravlya-Javlja : Ravlya lavlya are two peaks in the (handor 
range to the east of Markinda which jut out, Ravlya on the west and 
Javlya on lli< east of a hill about fifteen miles (24 km.) north-cast of 
Dindori. Midway between the peaks is a reservoir divided into two and 
called the Griiiia and Jamna pools. 

On the w: y o Javlya is a gale defended by two towers, and in front 
ol the gale i' iti image of Ganapali. The gate and the towers are in ruins. 
The hill wa ; used as a fort during Moghal limes and there are the 
foundations .d several buildings. Some parts of the hill are at present 
under tillage 

In 1818. (i plain Briggs, who visited them .soon after their surrender 
10 the Briiisl , describes Ravlya and Javlya as two small forts standing 
on a large fi 11. which is known as Ravlya-Javlya. There are two paths 
to the hill. I ne leading from Khandesh. the other leading from either 
Gangathadi .'i Khandesh, as it strikes off from a pass between the hill 
and the neig nouring fort of Markinda. The hill is very large, eight or 
nine hundred feet (243-84 or 274-32 metres) above the plain, and with 
a long and e; sy ascent. The top is a tableland, about a mile and a half 
long and 70(i ti 1,400 yards (640 to 1.320 metres) broad. From this 
plateau rose 'vo curious peaks about 1,000 yards (914-40 metres) from 
each other lliey were of solid rock three or four hundred feet (91-44 
or 121 92 nutres) high and with almost perpendicular sides. Between 
the two peak i,s a small village whose people live by tilling the plateau. 
The two forii could be reached only by climbing from rock to rock. 
The greater part of the top of Javlya is enclosed by a wall with one 
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gate. Ravlya has no gate and a low wall most of which is ruined. 
Places are cut on the tops of both the forts for granaries and reservoirs. 
Captain Briggs found two of the Peshva’s old militia in each of the forts. 
By July of the next year (1819) the defences of the two forts were 
destroyed by Captain Mackintosh. The reservoirs were filled and the 
steps leading to the top of Javlya were defaced making the ascent 
almost impracticable. 

Sa^ashfing: Saptashring or the seven-homed, but wrongly 
called chattcir singh orthefour-peaked, rising 1,215-20 metres (4,659 feet) 
above the sea-level, is one of the highest points in the Chandor range. 
It rises about the centre of the range on the borders of Dindori and 
Kalvan talukas, 24-14 km. (fifteen miles) north of Dindori. It is a bare 
rock of no considerable thickness, but about half a mile in length, 
somewhat curved, highest at the ends and depressed in the centre, 
like a wall with towers at either ends. At every turn the appearance 
of the rock changes. The highest point rises to a little over 275 metres 
(900 feet) above the plateau, and the rock is perpendicular on all 
sides but one, where it has crumbled away and grass has grown in the 
crevices. The rock has more peaks than one, but it seems to have no 
claim to the title seven-peaked. The hill can be climbed from three 
sides ; by a good but steep bridle road from the north ; by a very 
steep sixty-step path or satha-payryancha tnarg on the east, fomierly the 
only road used by the pilgrims, but now totally abandoned ; and on 
the south by a steep foot-path for part of the way which ends in 
a flight of nearly three hundred and fifty steps carved in the face of 
the rock. The first and the last are the paths now commonly used by 
the pilgrims and the visitors. In the steps figures of Rama. Hanuman, 
Radha and Krishna, and in one or two places a tortoise are carved 
at intervals. These steps were made nearly 200 years ago by three 
brothers Konher, Rudraji and Krishnaji of Nasik. This is revealed by 
the five inscriptions, one in Sanskrit and four in Marathi, carved at 
intervals along the ascent on or near the steps. Besides giving the 
names of the three brothers and their father Girmaji Naik, the inscrip¬ 
tions record that their surname was Rayrav and that the work was 
begun on the first of the bright half of Jyeshthu (May-June) in Shaka 
1690 (A. D. 1768), Sarvadhari Sarnvafsar, and finished on Friday the 
first of the bright half of Chnitra (April) Shaka 1691 (A. D. 1769), 
Virodhi Samvatsar. At the foot of the steps the three brothers built 
a temple of Devi and a rest-house and at the lop a temple of 
Ganapati and a tank called Ramatirtha. These steps lead to the plateau 
where the settlement of Saptashring, with 504 souls in 1971, has sprung 
up. The old ruined dharmashala here was converted by one Svami Praka- 
shanand Sarasvati into a fine resting place for the pilgrims. Recently 
a school building with a vasatigriha has been constructed. The 
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boanier are given a free meal in the afternoon. There are two drum 
chambcis or nagarkhanas and three rest-houses for the use of 
pilgrims The place is well-supplied with water from springs built 
with mnsonry sides and with steps leading to the water, and called 
Kali kut.d, Surya kund and Dattatraya kund. Besides these, there are 
five sma 1 reservoirs called Sarasvati kund. Lakshmi kund, Tambul 
Tirth, Ar^ibalaya Tirth and Shitala Tirth. Some of these are used 
for drink:ng, others for bathing, and yet some others for both the 
purposes Mearby there is also a tank dedicated to Shiva and hence 
called S livalaya Tirth. It is a small stone-built reservoir about 
30 44 siiLin; metres (40 square yards) and not more than i-22 metres 
(4 feet) cfrip, where thousands of pilgrims bathe and wash their 
clothes. Tlie tirth is invested with great sanctity and is said to have 
been bu Ir. by Umabai Dabhade, wife of Khanderav Dabhade 
Talegaonkar, one of the Poona chiefs, whose family were formerly 
heredii:ir>, generals of the Maratha army. This tirth has on one 
of its sides a Hemadpanti temple of Siddhcshvar Mahadeva mostly 
in ruins liit with the dome still standing with some rather elaborate 
stone-carv ing. Under the dome is housed the Unga and outside, in 
front of ii, a carved bull. Not far from this place is a precipice known 
as the .y/.fV kada which overhangs the valley about 365-76 metres 
(1,200 feet I; from this precipice human sacrifices are said to have been 
hurled du in,; ancient times. 

Near tie :ibove-noted rest-house is the samadhi of Dharinadev. 
a chief of ihe ej:-Dhardmpur State near Surat, who died here while 
on a visii to his gum, a Bengal ascetic named Gaudasvami. The 
samadhi is like the ordinary domed temples of Mahadev and contains 
a lingo. I hojgh well-built and has some neat carvings, the whole 
is much I 'lit of repair. Close-by is a well and the .samadhi of 
Gaudasvan i 

From iht p ateau of the Saptashring settlement a flight of nearly 472 
well-built s «ps leads to the shrine of Saptashringa-m’vffs'/n/ Devi. These 
steps were built by Umabai, whose mention has already been made, 
in 1710 A. D. before the lower steps. The shrine of the goddess is 
in a cave a: tie base of a sheer scarp, the summit of which is at the 
highest poi ai of the hill. The figure of the goddess, carved in relief 
out of the iitiiral rock, is about 2 43 metres (eight feet) high. Though 
generally cu led as ashta-bhuja or eight-handed, the goddess is actually 
eighteen-haiiceii, all hands armed with different weapons. She wears 
a high crow I. nM unlike the pupal tiara and is clothed with a bodice and 
a robe woui il round the waist and limbs. She has a different robe on 
each day o! the week. Every day she is given a bath, warm water 
being used > n ‘.wo days in a week. In the open square in- front of the 
temple is pi; iiti;d a trident or Trishula with the usual accompaniments 
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of bells and lamps. A silver nose-ring and necklaces are the only 
ornaments in daily use. The other jewellery of the goddess is kept at 
Vani and brought to the temple only on the day of the great fair. The 
whole figure is painted bright red, save the eyes, which are of white 
porcelain. Something like a portico was added to the shrine of the 
goddess at the beginning of the last century by the Satara Commander- 
in-Chief (?) and the plain structure was later added by the then chief 
of Vinchur. It is widely believed by the credulous villagers that a tiger 
almost every night comes and stays in the "cthhara keeping a watch on 
the temple and disappears at day-break. 

A large fair lasting for a week and attended by over a lakh of persons 
is held on the full moon of Chaitru (April). On the occasion a large 
number of booths are erected and bu.sine.ss worth several thousands of 
rupees is transacted. On the occasion the steps leading to the shrine are 
crowded with the sick and the maimed who are carried up the hill in 
the hope that they would be cured. Barren women also go in numbers 
to make vows to bless them with children. Offerings of grain, flowers, 
coconuts, money or ornaments are made according to ihe means. The 
daily service of the goddess consists in bringing bathing water from the 
Surya kund and laying before her offerings of rice, milk and sugar boiled 
together called khir, of cakes, of flour and butter called tiirh, and of 
preserves. These offerings, excepting ornaments, become the property of 
the Bhopa or the hereditary guardians of the temple. 

Like the top of Mahalakshmi at Dahanu the top of Saplashring is said 
to be inaccessible to ordinary mortals. The headman of the village of 
Burigaon alone climbs on the April full-moon and next morning at sun¬ 
rise is seen planting a flag. How he climbs up and climbs down again 
is mystery, any attempt to pry into which, says the tradition, is 
punished by loss of sight. 

As the merit of the pilgrimage is believed to lie in the labour endured 
in the ascent of the hill, there are for those who desire to .secure special 
religious merit, three other paths round the mountain, one a sort of goat- 
path round the base of the scarp, a second of greater length on the 
lower plateau, and a third round the base below. The last which passes 
through the narrow valleys which divide Saptashring from the rest of the 
Chandor range is said to be nearly 32 km. (twenty miles) in circuit. 

To the east of Saptashring and divided from it by a deep ravine 
lies the hill of Markinda. believed to have been the abode of sage 
Markandeya. His spirit is believed to have taken its dwelling in the 
rock, where during his life-time, he used to recite piirmax for the 
amusement of the Devi, a tradition to which a remarkable echo may 
have given rise. 

Besides the three allowances mentioned above, the temple has the 
revenues of a village by name Chanakapiir which was .set apart for 
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the service cif the goddess by Bajirav. the second PesJna (1720-1740) 
in the time of ascetic Gaudasvami. These funds are administered by 
a panchavii . It is said that Chhatrasingrav Thoke, the chief disciple of 
the Bengal ascetic, was a small chieftain who owned the Abhona petty 
di\’ision of t\/enty-two villages. These villages were granted to his 
forefathers cn the condition that they put down the Mehavasi tribes 
of the Diicgi harassing the pilgrims coming for the great fair. 
Chhatrasin^, instead of following in the wake of his forefathers, him¬ 
self becanic their leader, greatly harassed the pilgrims and carried 
away all tli; fcesents from the Bhopas whom he either killed or let go 
as it suite 1 him best. To put a stop to these depredations the 
cominandai t of Dhodap sent every year a guard of fifty to seventy 
men. One > ear Chhatrasing came with a band of best of the Mehavasis 
and putting de guard to flight. da.shed into the shrine and carried off 
a large an nint of plunder. Thereupcm the Dhodap Commandant 
Haibatrav 'laik Dhor. came against Chhatrasing and wtis mortally 
wounded it a pitched battle near the Shivalaya tirth. The Bhopas then 
came to leiTiu with Chhatrasing and made an agreement, which bears 
date 178!i (S’laka 1707), allowing Chhatrasing half the income of 
seventy-twi holy days. Devising, Chhatrasing’s son, dying without 
heirs, the '^bhona pelty-division lap.sed to the British and his two 
widows weie given yearly pension.s of Rs. 500 each. One of the widows. 
Krishnabai. long continued to enjoy the pension. 

Satana : Sj tana. the headquarters of Baglana taluka, is a municipal 
town of cniriiiercial importance, settled at the confluence of the Aram 
and Sukhcc livuleis. It lies about 48 km. (30 miles) west of Malegaon. 
with which 4 is connected by S. T. bus service. 

In 1297 jI ty Karan, the last of the Anhilvada kings, after his 
defeat at ilis hands of Ala-ud-diii Khilji’s general, Ulugh Khan, fled to 
Baglana anj maintained himself in independence until 1306 when he 
was fnreed lo seek shelter with Ramdev of Devagiri. 

In 1971 its population was 16,720. Besides the revenue, judicial 
and police tfiices the town has po.st and telegraph, panchayat saniiti, 
■sub-divisioi al soil conservation office, a sahakari marketing sartgh and 
a market 'jri which is important for cotton and grains. The chief 
crops taker are hajra, wheat, cotton and sugarcane. A second class 
handhai:! ami irrigation wells together irrigate an area of approximately 
408-73 hectares (1,010 acres). There are quite a few ginning factories 
as also oil in ills. The financial needs of the cultivators are supplemented 
by a land mortgage bank and branch of the Nasik distiict central 
co-ojserativt ?ank. In 1665 Satana was noticed by Thevenot as 
a consideriith town on the high road about half-way between burat 
and Auranjibad. At Satana Thevenot met Bishop of Heliopolis on 
his way fr)!ii Siam to Surat and France. Mr. J. A. Baines tells us 
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that the iron bars in the windows of the Mamlatdar’s ofTict, now used 
by the veterinary dispensary at Satana, are the barrels of the Arab 
guns or jizails which were taken from Mulher fort in 1818. 

Municipality: The municipality here was established in 1954. 
Its jurisdiction extends over an area of 13-46 square kilometres (5-2 
square miles). The municipal committee composed of 16 councillors 
is presided over by the president. He is elected by the councillors from 
among themselves. The committee directs the municipal affairs. 

Finance: The normal income, excluding receipts under extra¬ 
ordinary and debt heads, for the year 1971-72 .stood at Rs. 6.37,000 
Tt comprised such sources as municipal taxes, realisation under 
special Acts, grants from the Government and miscellaneous. 
Expenditure, also excluding extra-ordinary and debt heads, amounted 
to Rs. 6,99.000. 

Health and sanitation: For medical aid. the Zilla Parishad 
maintains a primary health centre and a maternity home. It also 
conducts a veterinary dispensary. No medical aid institution is 
maintained by the town municipality. Drainage system consists of only 
open gutters, stone-lined and cemented. A large part of the refuse is 
turned into compost manure. Water-supply is drawn from wells, private 
and municipal. 

Education: Primary education is compulsory and is enforced by 
the Zilla Parishad. The municipality, however, contributes 5 per cent 
of the total cost. The amount so paid shKid at Rs. 21,016-55 in 1964-65. 
There arc two high schools, both being conducted privately. There are 
also two libraries, one of which is maintained by the municipality and 
for which a new building is under construction. 

Cremation and burial urounds: Cremation and burial grounds are 
managed by the municipality. The cremation ground for Hindus is 
situated on the Aram bank and the Muslim burial ground along the 
road to Malegaon. 

Platforms for weekly and daily markets have been provided. There 
is also a proposal to have a separate fire-fighting unit for the 
municipality. 

Satana has temples dedicated to Mahalakshmi, Mahadeva, Khandoba, 
Maruti. All these were damaged during the 1872 floods, but have since 
been re-built. There is also a temple built in commemoration of one 
Yashavant Maharaj, a saint highly revered by the local populace. At this 
temple a fair attended by about 3.000 persons is held on Murgashirsha 
Vadya 11. 

Sayakhede: Sayakhede, with 2,975 inhabitants in 1971, settled 
along the banks of the Godavari, is a prosperous and well-built village 
in Niphad taluka growing rich crops of bajra, wheat and onion. In 
fact it is one of the principal commercial centres in the district dealing 
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in onidii iiid other agricultural produce. It has an advantageous 
situation in that, the railway stations of Khervadi and Niphad are 
only 4-82 and 16 km. (3 and 10 miles) to its south and south-west, 
respectiv jly. The commercial traffic to the railway stations used to be 
disrupted ii the monsoons due to the flooding of the Godavari, but 
a bridge laid across it connecting Sayakhede with Ozar on the opposite 
bank ha: done away with this hurdle thereby giving impetus to trade 
and u)n inc.rce. The village has a high school and a primary school, 
a library, a civil dispensary, a sub-centre of the veterinary dispensary, 
a co-ope iit VC credit society and a post office. There are several temples 
on the bi.nks of the Godavari giving it sanctity and a well-built ghat for 
drawing river-water upon which the villagers depend. Sayakhede was 
for quilt simie time held by the Vinchurkars, the Maratha Surdars. 
In olden days it was known for its locks. 

.Shivari:; Shivare, with 1,334 inhabitants in 1971, is a village in 
Niphad laltka lying 6-43 km. (4 miles) south-east of Niphad railway 
station h;i'd ig a remarkable group of memorial stones. Such memorial 
Stones ai; found scattered practically all over the district and arc 
specially numerous near the Sahyadris. At Chausale, 12-87 km. (eight 
miles) no ih-west of Vani in Dindori taluka, there is a group of unusually 
large stoics. These memorial stones vary in height from 0-914 to 
1-828 me icii (three to six feet) and are cut square generally about one 
foot (0-3( 4 metre) across. The faces arc carved with rude figures, some¬ 
times ot ^ me or more men on horse-back sometimes armed with swords. 
There art g-eai varieties of figures on foot, some of which are armed. 
Their number varies from one to three and even four. Many of 
them are shown to hold each other’s hands. Some wear the waist- 
cloth ; oneis apparently children, are dressed in petticoats. In some 
cases rud; inscriptions are carved under figures. Many of the stones 
somewhai rtsemble the old stones found in some of the Scotch grave¬ 
yards li i! told that they do not necessarily mark the spot where 
the deail were buried or cremated. The custom seems to have 
prevailed among all the cultivating classes, but more especially among 
Kimbis, K ills and Vanjaris. 

As distinguished from memorial stones, memorial posts have also 
been discir.'ered at some places. They are of all shapes. The figures 
are gener i h' fewer and the carving poorer than on the stone slabs. 
Sometime; .stones and posts are found side by side. On Shraddha 
days b('ih tlese are worshipped and smeared with red paint. Unlike 
the pi I St s, ti e stones are highly revered and jealously preserved. In 
no case I j ve stones and posts been found which are said to mark 
an old b; tl,l:-(ield. As a rule they are close to the village but not 
connected ivith temple or any holy spot. They are always said to 
be memo ials of ancestors. This practice of erecting such type of 
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memorials has, however, fallen in disuse in modern times. In some 
of the western villages there are posts with a small shrine at the top 
containing an image inclosed with glass. These are not common nor 
monumental and belong to the Bhils. The village has a primary 
school. Some land has been brought under well-irrigation. 

Sinuar: Sinnar, a municipal town and headquarters o.f the taluka 
of the same name, with in 1971, a population of 20,218. stands on 
a high level ground, on the Poona-Nasik road, about 27-35 km. 
(17 miles) south-east of Nasik. It was surrounded by a mud-wall, 
practically in ruins now, the people having taken the mud for build¬ 
ing and thatching cottages. It contains quite a few modern houses. 
A town planning scheme has been prepared by the municipality on the 
lines of which the further development of the town would be carried 
out. 

Municii)ality : Constitution : The municipality here was established 
in 1860. Its jurisdiction extends over an area of 11-36 square kilometres 
(4 square miles). Eighteen elected amncillors constitute the municipal 
committee, which, with the president as the presiding head, looks after 
the administration. The council is assisted by the necessary ministerial 
staff. 

Finaine: The total municipal income accrued from sources like 
taxes, municipal property, and grants for special and general purposes 
amounted to Rs. 7.66.000 during 1971-72. During the same year an 
expenditure of Rs, 8.98,000 was incurred on varioirs heads mch as 
administration and collection, public health, safety and convenience, 
public instruction, grants and contributions and the like. 

Municipal Works: No permanent sheds have been provided for 
holding the daily and weekly bazars. However, such a proposal i.s 
now under consideration. A bridge across the Sarasvati was con¬ 
structed in 1952-53 at a cost of Rs. 29.376 thus facilitating communica¬ 
tions. The municipal office and the dispensary buildings are of 
municipal propriety. 

Health, sanitation and water-supply: In recent times the munici¬ 
pality has considerably improved and extended the medical aid facilities 
rendered to the public, there being a dispensary with eight beds and 
a maternity home with twenty beds. Measures are also taken from 
time to time to immunise the people against various epidemics. The 
drainage system consists of pucca stone-lined gutters and as the town 
expands so is the drainage system extended. The proposal for under¬ 
ground drainage was shelved, as the need of asphalting the roads was 
more acutely felt. 

The works supplying water to the greater part of the town were 
completed in 1954 at a cosi of Rs. 7,09,542. It is installed on the Dev 
river and draws water from three wells sunk in the river-bed, the third 
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hiiviiij; ijeii sunk at a later date. Besides this, the Gaothun area 
supply i; drawn from another well filled with a pump. 

Eduaiuo’i: Primary education is compulsory. It is conducted by 
the Ziila Parishad, the municipality sharing five per cent of the total 
annual erwrnditurc .so incurred. Apart from the primary schools, there 
are two hm vadis and two high schools, one of the latter of which is 
condui ie 1 oy the municipality. The high school which is privately 
couducie.i receives an annual grant of Rs. 1,500 from the municipality. 
In 1964-(i;i the public library of (he town also received a grant of 
Rs. 7.M. 

Fin sf 'ive : For fire fighting a tractor with a pulley and a tanker 
wiih (lie ether necessary equipment is maintained. 

('renuiror, and burial places: There are two cremalion and four 
burial gr( ends out of which one burial-ground is used by the Muslims 
aiul 111 '- ruM by the Hindus. 

//•(Ml vni industries: Sinnar is one of the important weaving 
centres in lie district. A large number of power-looms and to a lesser 
extent h.uic and other ordinary looms are worked here, weaving 
a vurict) i robes and sadis. Most of the weavers have been brought 
under the ,;c-operative fold, there being quite a few co-operatives of 
weavers. T'fough the trade is not very flourishing, neverthele.ss it has 
succeeded i t giving employment to a large number of families. Sinnar 
lias as nii ty as five bidi factories, the bidis turned here being well- 
known noi only in Maharashtra but also in parts of Mysore Slate and 
Goa. I lk i.rade is likely m get an impetus with the increasing foreign 
demand e’pctially from the U.S.A. There is also an oil mill. In 
spite o1 do! the major section of the population continues to depend 
.‘olely on a^ritulturc, the main crops grown being wheal, hujri, tobacco, 
sugarcane luic groundnut. A large area round the town is watered by 
means of rfunnels connected with one or the other of the two rivers, 
the Shiv .11 c .he Sarasvati which unite close below the town. It yields 
rich crops 3f sugarcane, betel leaves and rice. The town is served by 
an agricult jral produce market committee, a Khuredi Vikri Sdiii’ha 
and branch 5S of many of the leading banks including those of the 
District C ent ml Co-operative Bank and the Agricultural Development 
Bank. 

History I iic earliest historical mention of Sinnar appears to be 
Sindiner in c i.opper-plate grant of 1069 A. D. Tradition ascribes the 
founding of the. town to a Gavali cliief by name Rav Shinguni, perhaps 
Scunendu I'l li e copper-plate about 800 years ago. In the seventeenth 
century ii Kcame the headquarters of the Chief Officer of the Emperor 
of Delhi III tfe.se pans and its population greatly increased. Later 
still ii was :lie seat of the government of Amrilrav Deshmukh, who 
was appointiid head of fourteen sub-divi.sions by the Moghal Emperor. 
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Jn his time the population of Sinnar still further increased. He is 
also said to have built the aforementioned town walls and laid 
a masonry dam across the river. His vada or palace, now in partial 
ruins, was perhaps the largest building in the town then, and contained 
within its outside walls many separate collections of houses. About 
the year 1790, Sinnar appears in Maratha records as the headquarters 
of a sub-division in the district of Sangamner with an yearly revenue 
of about Rs. 29,000. Sinnar also figured mildly in the revolutionary 
activities that culminated in the 1857 War of Independence. In November 
1822 a band of forty insurgents assembled at Sinnar and were joined 
by twenty-five more. Their leader, one certain Krishna Kuver gave 
out that their object was to overthrow the British authority from 
Kankari, a village about 16 km. south-west of Sinnar and take posses¬ 
sion of it: but this was only small part of a large plot. Unfortunately 
all were captured at Kankari and on surrendering their arms and 
horses, were released. 

Gondeshvar Temple: Of the numerous shrines in Sinnar, the ones 
sacred to Gondeshvar and Aieshvar are the most significant as also 
antique. To the north-east outside the town stands the splendid 
black-stone temple of Gondeshvar weathered by the wind and sun 
of centuries. According to one tradition it was built by the Gavali 
prince. Rav Govinda, the son of the founder of Sinnar, at a cost of 
Rs. 2,00,000. Yet another tradition assigns the building to Govindaraja, 
a Yadava king who ruled about the beginning of the twelfth 
century A. D. Be it as it may, it is still the largest, most complete 
and the best presen'ed example of mediaeval temples of the DeccLin 
built on a variation of the Indo-Aryan style, which had penetrated 
into a part of the Deccan during the middle ages. It is a Shaiva 
Panchayatan, or a group of five temples, within a large enclosure, the 
central shrine being dedicated to Shiva, and the remaining four around 
it to Parvati, Ganapati. Surya and Vishnu. The central shrine con¬ 
sists of the sabhamandap or the assembly hall and the pabhara or the 
towered cell enshrining the Shiva linga. It is beautifully proportioned 
and entered by three imposing and pillared porticos. The design of 
the shikhars or the towers and the pillars are original and unlike those 
of any other region. The temples of the Deccan are different from 
other northern or Indo-Aryan temples, in that the sbikhar does not 
have turrets or urushringas grouped around the lower part of the 
structure. Instead the shikhara has a distinct vertical band rising 
upwards along each of its angles and taking the form of a spine or 
quoin. The space between the quoins is filled with smaller reproduc¬ 
tions of the shikhara. The pillared hall itself, though small, is elegant 
and is one of the finest in this part of the country. Facing the main 
or the eastern entrance is a Nandi pavilion housing a stone-bull. 
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Shiva’s v>;hi:le. An unusual feature of the Gondeshvar temple, and 
one peculiar to this part of the Deccan, is the deep projections and 
the reces‘es on the wall surfaces. Rising upwards these catch the 
light or till in deep shade and to counterpart this upward trend a series 
of horizoi la, mouldings have been laid across the entire composition. 
Many of ife;e mouldings have a knife-edge section called koni. Koni~ 
mouldings tie found not only on the walls but are particularly notice¬ 
able on .he pillars. On its walls are sculptured scenes from the 
Rmnayam , gods and goddesses, apsaras and myriad other figure.s, male 
and fernif'.. from the Hindu mythology. Many of the missing panels, how¬ 
ever, appe ar to have been deliberately removed by curio-hunters. The 
sculpUircs tl'.ough well executed, do not stand comparison with the 
bes: o*' India 1 carving and authoritative references tell us that it shows 
a di'Cl lie in iilyle at this date. The real beauty of Gondeshvar temple 
lies in iis symmetrical disposition on a moulded and stepped platform 
only 12.‘i'>:ld'. Lying around are the crumbling remains of the temple 
walls iiiKi ttf- entrance gate. It is still frequented by worshippers. 

A’es/i\</i Temple: About a furlong distant to the north-west of 
the lid nearer the main road lie the ruins of Aieshvar temple, 

also a Sli; ivn shrine built in the Chalukyan style of Mysore. Here 
again die dite of the temple seems to be in doubt. One source puts 
it somev,h 2 r« in the eleventh century and therefore prior to the 
Gondeshva • shrine. Another source dates the building in 1450 A. D. 
But regard !<'s; of the date this temple is of unusual interest, as two 
temples of such divergent styles are rarely to be found so close to one 
another. 0*ing to its isolated situation the builders of the Aieshvara 
introduced c t' tain features of the Indo-Aryan Deccani style, such as 
the brackets above the capitals. This particular motif was unknown 
to the Chul il:yans. It had originally a hall or sabhumandap, all of 
which excijit four beautifully carved pillars, seems to have been 
carried oil \o ouild or repair other structures. The shrine remains, but 
without ih. spire of Shikhar. The Maithum ritual of Tantrism — 
a particular -tliasc of Hinduism — is depicted on the walls of this tem¬ 
ple. ft is s i t used as a place of worship though no fair or yatra is 
held. Siimui' has also a huge, majestic image of Ganapati. Such large 
images of ilint deity are rarely found. 

Sinnar. hssides the Mamlatdar’s office, has a civil judge’s court, 
panchayiu simiti, a police station under a sub-inspector, sub-divisional 
soil conseryatirin office and a host of other public offices. There are 
a post and lulegraph office and a telephone exchange. A largely- 
attended wcjWy bazar is held on Sundays. Sinnar is one of the places 
over which lie Nizam released his control after his defeat in the battle 
of Hdgir fo i.^ht in January 1760. 

Trimbak : Trimbak, more correctly Tryambak or the three-cyed. 

Vf 46! 2 -6 : 
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a name of Mahadeva, is a small but a far-famed place of Hindu pilgri¬ 
mage, with in 1971 a population of 5,495. It is a municipal town at 
the basei of the eastern spur of the Sahyadris, about 29 km. (18 miles) 
south-west of Nasik with which it is joined by a fine tar road, buses 
plying between Nasik and Trimbak every one hour. Taxi service is 
also available. The road winds with many ups and downs past the 
precipitous scarps of the Anjatieri range, which continues till the semi¬ 
circular wall of hills is reached which encloses the town of Trimbak. 
Below lie the buildings of the town; then a sloping hill-side covered 
with brush-wood, then a sheer wall of rock crested with bushes, and 
a back-ground of upper slopes covered with coarse grass converging in 
a ridge. On the left, that is, on the east are many curiously-shaped 
hills split into peaks, ridges and blocks. The ancient outline of 
Trimbak village is broken by cultivated patches which now occupy the 
sites of the old houses, many of them having small walled gardens or 
courts, and of irregular rows of buildings which here and there form 
a street. In other parts there are many large well-built and antique 
houses, some of them with richly-carved wooden pillars and eaves. 
Most of these old houses are on well-raised plinths, and have deep 
verandas ; the roofs are tiled and have a great pitch and far projecting 
eaves, and some of them have weather boards as a further protection 
from the rains. In contrast most of the modem houses have small 
plinths,^nd tin roofs. One line of road is tarred to allow Trimbakesh- 
var Mafiadeva’s car or chariot to be dragged in procession, and within 
the last one or two decades the municipality has not only laid out more 
roads but has asphalted the major ones. 

The 1961 Census showed that the Hindus are in predominance and 
that a large proportion of them arc Brahmans connected with the 
temples, mostly pilgrims, priests or tirtho padhyayas. Some of them 
held in mediaeval times the hereditary village accountantships of the 
neighbouring villages in Nasik and Igatpuri. Most of them are well- 
to-do. Besides Brahmans there are .several classes of traders and 
a large number of shop-keepers. The greater part of the population 
consists of Koli husbandmen, some of whom also work as <fr>//-bearers 
and thus serve the decrepit and old pilgrims wishing to go up the 
Brahmagiri and the Gangadvar. 

Miinicipulity : The town municipality has an area of 11-90 square 
kilometres (4-6 square miles) under its jurisdiction. Sixteen councillors 
r-onstitute the municipal committee which is responsible for the adminis¬ 
trative and other affairs connected with the municipal functioning. The 
committee is presided over by a president elected by the councillors from 
among themselves. In 1971-72 the total municipal income, derived from 
various sources of which the pilgrim tax was the major source, 
amounted to Rs. 3,47,000. Expenditure during the same year stood 
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at Rs. 3.^)1 rCO The town has a municipal dispensary and a maternity 
home, and a veterinary dispensary of the Zilla Parishad. As yet there 
is no good liainagc system, there being stone-lined gutters which 
embrace onl>/ i small part of the town. In 1921 were installed the 
water-works by the Government on the Gangasagar lank. These were 
later made o/er to the municipality. A few primary schools, a high 
school and i \''ed Shala are the only educational institutions in 'he 
town. A librarj’ is maintained by the municipality. 

Climau though Trimbak is only 4-82 km. (three miles) in 
a direct line Iromi the main Sahyadri line, it is almost completely .shut 
from the veslern breezes by the intervening hill, on which the 
hardly acces ibie fort of Trimbak is built. The fort is 1,297-79 metres 
(4,248 feet) ibove the sea-level and about 548-64 metres (1,8(K) feet) 
above the ii \,'r. Towards the town the hill on which the fort stands 
presents at lie loot a steep slope of fragments of trap rock. Above 
the slope i- a sheer, in some places a overhanging cliff, probably 
a thousand te (304-80 metres) high. In the northern spur is a great 
gap called de ; 2 reat Vinayak Kbind and in the southern face is a cleft 
known js lie great gate or Ma/utdiirvaja which served as the 
main entran t: to the fort. Its shut in position as also the want of 
good drainatc once made the town of Trimbak very unhealthy, and 
sickness, espisiially fever, was very common. Epidemics used to break 
out after ilit a nnual fairs and during the great Simhastha or twelve- 
yearly gallic ini’. Conditions have eased in modem times due to the 
tremendous advance in medical science, and the prompt measures 
taken by ihe town municipality in concert with the Government. During 
the 1967 Sniivstha medical corps were posted at all the check-posts 
to preveni i le entry of pilgrims and others in Nasik and Trimbak 
without vacc nation and inoculation. Since 1865 though there has been 
a great incrasc in the number of pilgrims no serious epidemic has 
occurred eitti^r at the annual fair or the twelve-yearly gathering. 

Water-siipi iv: As has been already mentioned, the water-supply is 
drawn frnm t ,vo of the eight tanks or talavs in and around the town. 
These two aie the Visoba talav at some distance from the centre of the 
town on the south and the Gangalaya, also known as Gangasagar, on 
the west. Thj illangalaya is a large talav of 175-26x 175-26 metres 
(575' X .s75 ) dimensions and holds ample water. Its sides are said to 
have been - t rue-lined about 1777 by Naro Shankar at a cost of 
Rs. 75,(XX), 'i'll er from both these Za/r/vs is pumped in an overhead tank 
from w'hcrc it s distributed by pipe-lines. The Gangasagar is fed by 
springs which n .'ver show signs of failing. The overflow of the fa/av is the 
source of ih-c Trimbak branch of the Godavari, which, though not the 
highest, is ih: sacred source. The stream is led to a temple in the town 
where it fcccs a large cut-stone pool, the Kushavarta tirth, considered 

Vf 4612 fc'i 
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by the Hindus as the holiest of the holy bathing places in Trimbak. 
The municipality clears it thrice every year. Legend and mythology 
whisper many a tale and one such tells us the origin of the Simhastha 
fair as also the formation of the Kushavarta tirth. It is told that once 
Brahma poured water from his earthen pot or Kamandalu on the feet 
of Vaman, the fifth incarnation of Vishnu. The water flowed in all 
directions till it was checked by Shiv who laid his matted hair in the 
way. In later times Trimbak became the residence of the great sage 
Gautama whom the Brahmans requested to bring the Ganga on earth 
so that they might bathe in her purifying waters. The sage refused to 
do this. Now one day Parvati sent a cow to graze in the field where 
Gautama used to cultivate rice for his daily consumption. Gautama in 
driving the cow gave lier a blow with a stick from which it died. 
Anxious to cleanse himself from the .sin of cow-killing the sage began 
to perforin austerities and ceremonies to propitiate Mahadeva. The 
God pleased with his penance released Ganga from his matted hair and 
striking her against a stone gave her leave to go on earth. As the 
water wasi coming down the sage Gautama gave her a circular motion 
by turning it round by a blade of Kush grass. Thus arose the Kusha¬ 
varta or KM,v/i-tumed pool. As this happened when the sun was in the 
zodiacal sign of Leo, a special fair is held once in every twelve years 
when the sun enters that sign. The date of the descent of the river from 
Trimbak or as it is locally called Brahmagiri hill is given as Saturday 
the tenth day of the bright half of Magh (January-February) in the 
tortoise incarnation of Vishnu during the era of King Mandhata after 
two hundred thousand years of Krita or first cycle had passed. Kusha¬ 
varta is 24-68 X 22-55 metres (8rx74') and has three dhcirma- 
shalas on three of its sides. It is stone-lined and has fifteen steps on 
each of its four sides leading to the water. Platforms have been provided 
where people can take advantage of the holy bath. It was built by Ravji 
Mahadev Pamerkar, the Phadanavis of the Holkar in 1768 at a consider¬ 
able cost. Every Monday a silver facial plaque of Trimbakeshvar 
Mahadev is brought here in palanquin procession for bath. 

The wastage and the leakage of the Gangasagar talav flow through 
the town in a channel lined with cut-stone masonry, with at short 
intervals steps leading to the water. The bed of the channel is used 
as a dust-bin by the residents in its neighbourhood. The flow of water 
runs low as early as October, and ceases in the hot season. In pass¬ 
ing through the town the water becomes very impure, the last defile¬ 
ment being the ashes of the dead, as the cremation ground is only 
a short distance from the town. 

During and for a short time after the rains a small stream trickles 
from one of the numerous fissures on the face of the scarp of the 
Trimbak hill, and flows from a gomukha or cow’s mouth under a small 
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Stone ima,;i5 of goddess Ganga, which stands in a niche and is the chief 
object of v'crship. This is known as Gangadvar and is held to be the 
source of the Godavari. The water from the gomukha disappears 
mysteriou'ly on the hill and reappears in the Kushavarta tirth, and 
hence the s uperior holiness of this tirth. 

TrimhtirrxUvar temple: Trimbakeshvar Mahadeva temple is the 
chief and nest noticeable temple in the town. It was built by the third 
Peshva B; laji Bajirav (1740-1761) on the site of an older but much 
humbler s l ine. It stands in the midst of a paved courtyard enclosed by 
a huge jar part wall of 8077 X 66-45 metres (265'X 218') measure¬ 
ments will four entrances, the northern entrance being surmounted by 
a tuigurkfuiK- or the drum chamber. Near the western entrance is the 
kothi or ihe store-house. In front of the doors to the temple stand large 
dipmals oi lamp-pillars furnished with numerous branched brackets on 
which ligh £ are placed on festive and holy occasions. Near the temple 
door, unde r a i elegantly carved stone pavilion with ornamented roof rests 
the great ball or nandi, the carrier of Mahadeva. A square outer hall or 
mandap ol massive proportions having a door on each face stands in 
front cil lU shrine. Porches with separate roofs, but with the same 
entablature ar d cornice as the hall stand out from it. The doorways of 
the porche i £ re richly ornamented with cusped arches, upon carved 
side-posts iupporting a strongly projecting entablature above which, 
round both lie porches and the outer hall, runs a double cornice and 
frieze, seal jtured with elaborate minuteness. The roof is formed of 
slabs rising rr steps from the architraves. These slabs are curvilinear 
externally iird each supports a discoid termination, the shape of which 
in every ca c s related to that of the dome which it surmounts. Above 
the discoid teiminations is a lotus-like finial which gives what grace it 
may to the flattened domes of these ponderous structures. The great 
tower of ti e temple covering the shrine rises behind the outer hall. 
The ground plan is what may be called a broken square, heavily and 
thickly butirissed. An excessive solidity of appearance is given by 
the form o' the buttresses which spread at the base, and seem to 
root the wlclo building to the ground. The face of every buttress is 
niched and o'.-ery niche is filled with carved figures of men and animals, 
with flower- aid scroll work crowded everywhere. The far projecting 
entablature jnd the deep cornices cast their strong shadows and add 
to the rich mil massive appearance of the whole. Above the comice 
rise numero i:» 5pirelets of the same shape and proportions as the great 
spire, the ci l ical layers of which are each surmounted with a carved 
omameni. I he spire itself rises to a great height. It is crowned with 
3 proportion ue terminal and supports a brightly gilt pot or kalash unlike 
the other (o symbols, the linga here has a hollow or pit in which 
three small liKgas of the size of a betel-nut representing Brahma. Vishnu 
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and Mahcsh are set in from under which water oozes out drop by drop. 
This water is collected in a kund in the courtyard and used as tirtha by 
the devotees and pilgrims. 

Fairs: Every year two fairs are held at this temple, one on 
Karttika full moon (October-November) and the other on Mayha 
Vadya Chaturdashi or the great Shivratri (February-March) both 
of which are attended by a large number of people. Besides land the 
temple has a Government cash allowance of Rs. 11,514 a year and 
receives offerings from pilgrims valued at a little over Rs. 5,000. 
The beautiful chariot or the Ratha drawn by worshippers on the fair 
days was presented to the temple by the Vinchur chief in about 1865. 
Even to-day the Vinchurkars bear three days’ expenditure. 

In 1952 was created the Trimbakeshvar tru.st. The management of 
the temple as in the olden days rests with the Joglekars, a Brahman 
family. In olden days, the Tungars: who lived in the temple, cleaned it 
and waited upon the god were under Joglekars receiving all perqui¬ 
sites except ornaments and money which were taken possession of by 
the Joglekars. Since the formation of the trust, the Tungars receive 
money and ornaments too. The God who wears a five-faced golden 
masque, is fed three times a day, at eight in the morning, at eleven 
and at nine at night Besides the golden crown, there is another inlaid 
with diamonds and emeralds. It is told of this crown that the Moghals 
took it from the Mysore rulers which was later on taken by Bhausaheb 
Peshva from them and gifted it to the temple. It is donned only on 
festive occasions. 

Besides this main temple there is a smaller one on top of the Trimbak 
fort and enjoys a yearly Government grant of Rs. 160. The original 
temple was demolished and a mosque erected in its place by the 
Moghals. After the cession of the fort to the Marathas under the terms 
of the Treaty of Bhalki ratified on 24th November 1752 between the 
Marathas and the Nizam, Nanasaheb Peshva demolished the mosque 
and re-built the original temple. Here also there are two tirthas known 
as Kushavarta and Gan^odakan, the latter of which is considered to be 
the source of the Godavari by some which again descends into Gatiga- 
dvara in the scarp below to which a reference has already been made. 
It is just behind the Nivrittinath temple and can be reached after 
climbing about 750 well-built steps built by one Karamsi Hansraj, 
a rich Lohana of Bombay, at a cost of Rs. 40,000. He is the same 
man who built the steps leading to the Elephanta Caves and the large 
temple near the Byculla Railway station in Bombay. At the top to 
the left is a broad platform protected by a retaining wall. From the 
back of this platform, which is a sheer cliff about 300 feet high, water 
drips and flows from a stone-cow’s mouth into a small reservoir. An 
attending priest constantly dresses the cow’s head with leaves and flowers. 
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Gani;ui'ivi Temple: Close-by is the shrine of Gangadevi. 
This is the Gangadvar where once in twelve years when the sun enters 
the Leo. ) r Simhastha a fair is held. It is attended by lakhs of pilgrims 
from ail pai ts of India. Many shops are opened by Nasik merchants 
who sell fpain, cloth, copper, brass and stainless vessels, and numerous 
other articles of daily use. The Nivrittinath temple is built on the 
spot whe t the venerated saint took his samadhi. It is said to be 
founded '•cn e 780 years ago by an ascetic, before Trimbak was inha¬ 
bited. Nov he temple has been extended with a dharmashala by the 
Varakuris li is the scene of a large annual fair held on Pausha Vadya 
11 the da f lie took .winudhi. It is attended by over a lakh of person.s. 
On Jycsinlii Shuddha 15, a Dindi procession leaves towards 
Pandharpi i ;o attend the Ashadhi Yatra held in honour of Vithoba of 
Pandharpi i. In the vicinity is the Varaha tirtha and one or two smaller 
lirtlias an 1 a small shrine to Rama. Near the Varaha tirtha is the 
temple of IG lambika devi. 

Cnr/ikhrui'i'x Cave: To the west of the platform a path runs 
along the lull-side to Gorakhnath’s cave, where some Kanphata 
Ga.savis reside. The platfornt commands a striking view of the town 
beh'w v\in its temples and sacred bathing places like Kushavartn, 
Kankhal II lv, Ballal, Prayag, Visoba, Moli and numerous others. 
Across th; plain winds the small silvery streak of the Godavari 
flowing be 'vcen high banks for about four miles (6'48 km.). Against 
the hori/oii, as viewed from the platform, stand the heights of Sapta- 
shring feet), and close at hand rises the fine hill of Anjaneri 

(4,295 feet surmounted by a rock like a crouching lion. 

Nilunthir.il. Temple: About half a mile to the north of the town, 
crowning i le top of a small hillock is the Nilambika temple of the 
Ahavani Gjscvis ( af ffsrptft) where Navaratra is celebrated. Close-by to 
the west of his mandir is another dedicated to Datta. The steps leading 
up the hill were built by a Bombay merchant in 1858 at an approximate 
cost of Rs 15,000. This hill is known as the Nilparvat. 

Nirhaiii G(..suvi Monastery: On the plain between Trimbak and 
Anjaneri ai J a monastery or math and a pool called Prayag tirtha where 
the Nirbun Cosavis live. It was from this monastery that the proces¬ 
sion of na cecl a.scetics used to walk to the Kushavarta reservoir in 
Trimbak u vvii. The men walked there abreast with banners flying 
and gold nd silver trumpets blowing while crowds looked on in 
admiration Besides Nirbanis, other wandering ascetics came from all 
parts of India to the great twelve-yearly fair. These are Niranjanis, 
Habnis, Vdasis old and new, Kanphatas and Nirmalas. Except 
Nirmalus a 1 these classes are Shiva-worshippers. The Nirmalas are 
Shikhs and Vaishnavas. 

Pilgrims: jks a rule pilgrims visiting Trimbak do not stay for 
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more than fourteen days. Some lodge in the town, where wealthy men 
have provided rest-houses or dhannashalas, some others lodge with 
their appointed tirthopadhyayas, but most in the fields round the 
town. The pilgrim, after going through the prescribed bathing and 
worship, starts on the round of visiting the chief objects of holiness 
in and about the town. He bathes in the Kushavarta and after bathing 
goes to worship Trimbakeshvar Mahadeva. None is allowed to enter 
the .sanctuary, thus putting a stop to the ancient custom when only 
Brahmans could enter the .sanctuary. A feast to the temple Brahmans 
completes the ordinary round of observances. If the pilgrim has come 
to perform the Shraddha or commemorative ceremony he has to keep 
several other observances. After shaving and throwing the shaven hair 
in the small square Kankala pool, the pilgrim bathes in ihe Kushavarta. 
After that he prepares some rice balls if he is a Brahman and of 
wheat flour if belonging to other ca.stes and performs the usual 
shraddha ceremonies, a priest officiating and reciting sacred texts. 
After having gone through the ceremonies he throws the balls in the 
marked out pools and then goes to worship Mahadeva in the great 
temple. On completing the other observances the pilgrim goes to 
worship other places starting with the source of the Godavari. 

Trimbak has many other small temples dedicated to various deities. 
It has post and telegraph facilities and a rest-house at a mile’s distance 
from the town proper. 

Fort: Trimbak fort, which is 4,248 feet (1.294-80 metres) above the 
sea, was described in 1818 as on a scarp so high and inaccessible as to 
be impregnable by any army or artillery, however numerou.s or well 
served. The hill was ten miles (16 km.) round the base and about four 
miles {6-43 km.) round the top. The scarp, which varied in height from 
two to four hundred feet (60-96 to 121-92 metres) of perpendicular 
rock, surrounded the hill in every part, leaving no points except two 
gateways. The chief gateway through which the garrison received their 
stores and provisions was on the south. The north gateway was only 
a single gate, the passage to which was by narrow steps cut out of 
the rock, and wide enough for only one person at a time. This passage 
was cut four to six feet (1-21 to 1-82 metres) in the rock, and had 
nearly 300 steps, each furnished with side grooves or niches. These 
grooves were required to hold on by, as at half way up and after, 
it was hazardous to look back down the cliff which had 600 to 700 
feet (182-88 to 213-36 metres) of a sheer drop. The top was surmounted 
by a building through which a six feet (1-82 metres) wide passage 
wound about twenty feel (6 metres) in the rock. The mouth was 
protected by a double gateway, from which the further ascent was 
through a hatchway. These winding stairs were covered by the build¬ 
ing whose beams crossed the stairs overhead, and which, if knocked 
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down. \so 1 d only add strength to the place by burying the passage 
gateway riie head of this passage was defended by two towers con¬ 
nected by a i-'urtain, m which was the gateway. The height of the hill 
was not .s(’ great on the north as on the south side, but it rose more 
abruptly m l the ascent was steeper. Besides the gateways there were 
a few lowers and works on different parts of the hill, but their position 
did not s.!an to have been chosen with a view to increase the strength 
of the forties!. The magazines and almost all the houses of the garrison 
were cut ii the rock. 

Ai the ! >)t of the scarp, and at a short distance from the passage 
leading to ile north gate, was an old village in ruins. The fort has now 
broad rook < at step.s leading up the top. 

History : Trimbak with Nasik is said to have been governed by 
a brother j' Ranichandra (1271-1311), the seventh of the Devagiri 
Yadavus. Ii the Musalman histories of the Deccan, Trimbak is always 
coupled wit 1 I^asik, and it is .stUl the practice to speak of the two places 
as N.isik-1 i nbak. The earlie.st known mention of Trimbak is in 1357 
when Malta Je'-a, son of Bopadeva and author of Ktumulheriiikaran, 
is said to h,L”c distinguished himself in the royal court of that place. It 
is evident to n this reference that although the Muslims succeeded 
Yadavas in ihe Deccan, a number of smaller Hindu states held their 
sway in tit-, f.ir-off mountainous tracts and certainly in the Konkan 
.strip. After tlie disintegration of the Bahamani kingdom, Trimbak 
passed undoi llie control of its Nizamshahi off-shoot. In 1629 its 
Marailia gertnil .Shahaji rebelled against the state and took possession 
of the fort' it, the Sahyadri range from Trimbak to Junnar. Later 
a force of H (03 horse was sent by Shah Jahan, the Moghal emperor, 
to conquer ?Ii<ik, Trimbak and Sangamner. In 1633 mention is made 
that the cojnmandant of Trimbak fort offered his services to 
the Mogh.il I. In 1635 a force of 8,000 men was sent against 
the forts of junnar, Sangamner, Nasik and Trimbak. In 1636, after 
his dcfeai u ^'lahuli, Shahaji agreed to deliver Trimbak fort along 
with Trinyu \adi, Harishchandragad and others to Khan Zaman, 
the Mnghiil ien;ral. About a week after the Vani-Dindori battle fought 
on 17th Octi her 1670 between Shivaji and the Moghals, Trimbak was 
captured and occupied by Shivaji’s Peshva, Moropant Pinglc. About 
1680 Trimbii f (Tirmek) is mentioned as a sub-division of Sangamner 
which was a ilistrict of Aurangabad. A manuscript quoted by Orme. 
apparently i>' Ivloghal times, describes the river Ganga as coming 
from the Kouken hills on which Tirmek is built, passing through the 
middle of the Sangamner district forty miles (20 kos) to Gulshanabad 
or Nasik. Nnnbers of Hindus from the most distant parts are said 
to come every rear to Trimbak to bathe on the day the sun enters 
the sign of the Scorpion. Every twelfth year the multitude was much 
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greater and some came on every day of the year. The pilgrim tax 
yielded a large sum and belonged to the commandant of Trimbak 
fort. The rock out of which the Ganga springs had been fashioned 
into a cow’s mouth. In 1682 Aurangzeb’s general advanced from 
Aurangabad to Nasik-Tirmek, near the source of the river Ganga. 
and their detachments reduced several posts on detached hills. 
In 1684 one of Sambhaji’s generals gained leave to go with the 
troops under his command to bathe in the Ganga at Nasik-Tirmek, 
as according to their belief every Maratha was bound to wash at least 
once a year in the Ganga, and in preference at Nasik-Tirmek. In 1718 
Sayyad Husain Ali, one of the Sayyad brothers, secured the assistance 
of the Maralhas under Shahu for seizing the power at Delhi promis¬ 
ing among other things to restore the fort of Trimbak to the Maratbas ; 
but the Moghal emperors refused to abide by the conditions and it 
seems to have remained with the Moghals till 1720 when the whole 
of Khandesh passed to the Nizam. In 1730 the fort was captured by 
Kolis, but the Nizam recovered it and held it till 1752 when it was 
ceded along with other forts by the Nizam to the Marathas under the 
terms of the treaty of Bhalki signed on 24th November 1752. In 1750 
Tieffenthaler mentions Trimbak as a good fort on the bank of the 
Godavari. In 1767 Trimbak is mentioned as part of the territory which 
Madhavrav Peshva agreed to give to his uncle Raghunathrav. In 
a revenue statement, prepared from Maratha records of about 1790, 
Trimbak is entered as a sub-division in the Sangamner district yielding 
Rs. 8,482. 

During the Maratha war of 1817, Bajirav II yielding to the threats 
of Elphinstone surrendered the control of Trimbak, Sinhgad, Purandar 
and Rajgad to the British. He also issued a declaration branding 
devoted Trimbakji Dengle as a rebel who should be caught dead or 
alive. As the war continued Trimbak, Rajdhair and Malegaon were 
the only Nasik forts which offered resistance to Colonel McDowell’s 
force. Marching from Nasik on the 22nd of April Colonel McDowell’s 
detachment halted half way to Trimbak. while the engineers went 
ahead to reconnoitre and summon the fort to surrender. As the party 
approached the village of Trimbak, the enemy left it and opened fire 
from the guns on the north side of the fort which were numerous and 
well served. They afterwards made a sally on the party but were at 
once driven back. The same evening a reconnaissance was made of 
the south gateway which was on the other side of the fort and at 
a considerable distance from the village. The commanding engineer 
Lieutenant Davies recommended an attack on the north gate. The plan 
of attack was to silence the fire of the enemy’s guns, particularly those 
which bore on the ruined village, and for this purpose to erect a battery 
for the heavy ordnance at the northern side of the bottom of the hill 
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then to (hcudv and fonn a lodgment in the village at the foot of the 
north gate, to erect a battery in the village for four six-pounders to 
batter the gateway, and thence to carry the guns up to the gateway by 
hand as ti; d been done at Rajdhair fort. At the short distance of about 
100 yards it was hoped that the towers and curtains of the gateway 
might he doriolished and that the troops might advance to storm the 
breach under cover of the fire of the batteries and of musketry from 
the post II the village. At all events, it was hoped that a lodgment so 
immediately under the gateway would alarm the garrison and induce 
them to SI 11 render. 

To cut Jff from the Maratha resisters all hope of escape by the 
south sn.|f, und to distract their attention, two six-pounders and 
a howitzer ^ c 'e detached and established as high up the hill and as near 
to the .south gate as the nature of the ground allowed. The attack began 
on the .73rd At eight in the morning the detachment took its ground 
before the fni, and the whole of the entrenching tools and materials 
collected t. r the siege were carried into the village to the place chosen 
for the etigi trier’s store. At four in the evening a detachment of fifty Euro¬ 
peans, fill V I r egulars, and 150 horse with two six-ptmnders, marched from 
camp to a position opposite the south gateway. With them was 
a working garty under an officer of engineers, consisting of a small detail 
of .sappers ; tici miners, thirty pioneers, and fifty litter-bearers, provided 
with foils 111 ckercages or gabions and 2,000 sand-bags. A battery for 
the two sis-pounders and a place of arms for the troops were prepared 
during the light, and one of the guns was carried up and placed in 
battery. Fm !he operations on the north side a working party was got 
ready of hid the corps of sappers and miners, fifty Europeans. 100 
litter-bearcis mid about 100 lasiars. As soon as it was dusk, the battery 
and place o arms were laid out, and when it grew dark the working 
party advanet d and began operations. At twelve at night the relief for 
the vsiiikiiig ii rty arrived in the trenches, consisting of the remaining 
half of the 5a ijiers and miners, fifty sepoys, 400 pioneers and 200 
littcr-bearcrv Owing to the rocky nature of the ground it was neces¬ 
sary to carr\ the earth to the battery from a distance. It was deemed, 
therefore, adnisable not to relieve the old working party but keep both 
at work, and thus, by great labour, the works were finished a little 
before dayli'll. and four heavy guns, two eight-inch mortars and 
two eight-iIK f howitzers, were got into battery. During the night the 
enemy fired occasionally on the working party from their different 
guns, but no lasualties occurred. 

On the 24 f i the battery opened at daylight and with great effect, 
so that in th ee hours all the Maratha guns were silenced, and it was 
found on rcc c nnoitring that they had left the ruined village. This 
induced the tap manding officer to attempt a lodgment there at midday 
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instead of waiting till night as had originally been intended. The work¬ 
ing and covering parties for this service were ordered to parade at 
noon in rear of the work. From some misconception of orders the 
covering party advanced three quarters of an hour before the time 
ordered and before the working party were ready and instead of 
remaining quiet under cover of the walls and houses, they attempted 
to force the gateway and the bluff rock 200 feet (60-96 metres) in 
perpendicular height. 

The Marathas opened a very heavy fire of Jinjals rockets, and 
matchlocks, and rolled large stones on the assailants. When the 
working party arrived they tried in vain to establish themselves. At the 
same time the British battery discontinued firing as the artillerymen 
were worn out by twelve hours’ incessant labour and the working 
party were forced to retire with loss behind the walls of the village 
where they remained till night when a battery for four six-pounders 
was completed. During the afternoon of the 23rd the Marathas, 
fancying from the desperate enterprise of that morning that an attempt 
had really been intended by the narrow passage, and believing that 
neither rocks, walls nor artillery could stop their assailants, lowered 
one of their number by a rope, who when within hail, called out that 
the commandant was willing to treat with Colonel McDowell. The 
usual demand of the payment of arrears was made and refused. About 
six in the morning of the 24th, a Jamadar of the garrison came down, 
and terms were arranged for the surrender of the place, the garrison 
being allowed to retire with their arms and private property. In the 
course of the day the garrison turned out. There were about 535 men, 
Rajputs and Marathas with a few Sidis or Abyssinians. It was arranged 
that they should leave by the south gate but so well had it been secured 
inside by heaps of stones that they were not able to clear a way for 
themselves before three O’clock in the afternoon. Within the fort 
were found twenty-five pieces of ordnance, from a thirty-three down 
to a one-pounder, with a sufficiency of ammunition. The loss in tak¬ 
ing this important fortress amounted to thirteen Europeans and nine 
Indians, including two officers. This loss was small, but the state to 
which the heavy guns and their carriages was reduced was a serious 
inconvenience. There were no means of replacing them. The siege of 
hill-forts was particularly destructive to gun-carriages. To give the 
pieces sufficient elevation it was necessary to sink the trails into the 
ground. Where this, as at Trimbak, was impracticable from the rocky 
site of the battery, the wheels had to be raised on sand-bags. 

The fall of Trimbak so alarmed the commandants of the other 
forts that sixteen strong places surrendered without resistance. The 
occupation of so many forts caused serious embarrassment. No 
regular could be spared, and irregulars raised for the purpose were 
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unworth>' trust. The temporary use of irregulars could not be 
avoided. A the same time application was made to Brigadier-General 
Doveton Icr more Native Infantry, who ordered two companies of the 
second Botulion of the 13th Regiment to join from Jalna with all 
expedition, 

Two mouths after the surrender of Trimbak fort Trimbakji Dengle 
tried to n-tike it by surprise. Only a few men of the 13th Madras 
Infantry. I'onmanded by a Snbhedar, had been left in the fortress. 
One. morn rg the sentries at the north gate were asked to admit a band 
of pilgrirm who wished to worship the source of the Godavari. They 
were adnn ted without suspicion. Before all of the party had entered 
one of rhi‘ r attacked the sentry, who, at the cost of his life, succeeded 
in cfosiiiii he gates. The garrison, immediately alarmed, overpowered 
the lew w to had gained admittance, and the rest of the pilgrims, in 
the narrow (light of steps leading to the north gate, suffered severely 
from stone; c ropped on them from above. 

The Brairrans of Trimbak played a heroic role during the 1857 
War oi In ie]>endence. At their instigation a parly of Bhils and 
Thalurs a tatked the Trimbak treasury on the night of the 5th of 
December 1157. and some of the men who took part in the rising hid 
themselves i)i the hills round Trimbak. The hills were searched and 
among tlie infn who were made prisoners a Thakur named Pandu 
acknc’WioclL' :il his share in the outbreak and stated that he and his 
people had ii.«en under the advice of a Trimbak Brahman whom, he 
said, he knoiv by sight and could point out. Another of the prisoners 
confirmed tiis story and promised to identify the Brahman. 
Mr. Chapmin the civil oflficer in charge of the district, who knew 

that the n.srg and attack on Trimbak had been organized by 

Brahmans, line brought all the Brahmans of Trimbak into his camp 
and ranged t‘u.m in rows, but no one had come forward to identify 
the leading : inspirators. Pandu was called and told to examine the 
rows of Brill mans and find out whether the man who had advised 
his people t) icvolt was among them. Pandu walked down the line 
and stoppirn: tefore a Brahman, whose face was muffed, asked that 
the cloth mi Eh ; be taken away, and on seeing his face said that he 
was one of he Brahmans who had persuaded the Thakurs to attack 
Trimbak. T hen the other Thakur who had confessed, was called in, 
and walking dnwn the line picked out the same Brahman. Next 
morning ihi> Brahman was tried, found guilty, condemned to death, 
and hanged, nother family which participated in the 1857 struggle 
was the Ji cs Their entire property was confiscated. Involved in 
the conspiracy vas Vasudev Bhagvant Joglekar. Before being taken 

to the gallow ! 1 e was asked to express his desire upon which he said 

that the management of the Trimbakeshvar temple should rest with 
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the Joglekar family. His wish was given effect to. 

Tringalvadi Fort: Tringalvadi Fort, at the foot of which is the 
settlement of Tringalvadi with 1.018 inhabitants as per the 1971 Census, 
stands 881-78 metres (2.893 feet) above the sea and lies 9-65 km. (six 
miles) north-west of Igatpuri and 6-43 km. (four miles) north of the 
Thai pass. It was visited by Captain Briggs in 1818 who found the 
path up the lower part of the hill long and easy. The scarp of the 
rock is low and a flight of sixty rock-cut steps leads up its face at 
the end of which is a Hanuman in bas-relief in the opposite wall. 
Time has withered some of these steps. The way up has been strategi¬ 
cally cut in that its winding nature and open banks above do not 
permit the enemy to rush headlong as at every curve the enemy could 
be held only by a handful of men. Adjoining the Hanuman carving 
is the entrance gate also but in rock. One has to bend double to 
pass through this gateway as it is practically blocked up by silt and 
mud drained during successive monsoons. The sides of the rock in 
which the flight is cut have also developed deep fissures which might 
lead to the caving in of the sides and block the passage altogether. 
There is also a second approach on the other side of the hill but it 
has purposely been stopped with stones and earth. In 1636 Tringal¬ 
vadi fort is mentioned among the places which Shahaji, Shivaji's 
father, was forced to cede to the Moghals after his defeat at Mahuli 
in Thana district. It is one of the sixteen fortified places which 
surrendered to the British on the fall of Trimbak in April 1818. 
Tringalvadi has several caves of which only one is in a fairly good 
condition and a ruined temple of Brahmadeva with a Sanskrit inscrip¬ 
tion dated Shaka 1266 (A. D. 1334). 

Vaghera Fort; Vaghera, about 37 km. (23 miles) north-west of 
Nasik, is a fort and hill-station 1,161-90 metres (3,812 feet) above sea- 
level. It differs from most of the Nasik forts in its waving and coni¬ 
cal shape, and being almost all covered with grass except on the west 
where there is a steep descent. Captain Briggs who visited Vaghera 
in 1818 rode almost to the foot of the fort without any difficulty. 
Here he found a few houses occupied by a part of the garrison. Today 
only a few remnants of those houses are seen. The way up the fort 
is steep and difficult. It leads to two gateways, the outer of which 
has two bastions. Both the gates as well as the bastions are in 
disrepair. Captain Briggs found many thatched huts for the garrison 
but not a single bomb-proof for ammunition and provision. Vaghera 
is one of the sixteen fortified places that surrendered to Colonel 
McDowell’s force on the fall of Trimbak in 1818. When it was taken 
by the Britishers it had a large quantity of ammunition and stores 
The water-supply in the fort is ample. 

Vani: Vani, perhaps the largest village in Dindori taluka, lying 
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abiiut 20 )2 km. (thirteen miles) north of Dindori and 4-82 km. (three 
miles) SOI th of Saptashring hill, was once the headquarters of a petty 
division. The Nasik-Dindori-Vani road branches off at this point 
towards .‘^i.ritana and Kalvan, and it is because of facilities of good 
transport that the timber depot from Chausalc seems to have been 
removed liner. About a mile south of the village is located the 
forest bun plow. Vani is also known for grain trade and is inhabited 
by many well-to-do grain-dealers. The weekly market is held on 
Tuesdays In 1971 its population was 6,548. 

The eai lieiit historical mention of Vani is as Van in a copper-plate 
of 930 A. D of the Rashtrakuta king Govinda III. The old site of 
Vani is sa d ;o have been at the base of the Ahivant fort, about 8 km. 
(five niile> ) o the north-west of the present site. According to the 
local acLUiiiu about 1478 A. D. (Shaka 14(K)) Ganpatrav Janardan, the 
Mojihal Liiinnandant of Ahivant fort, seeing that great injury was 
cau.sed to vani and its people by cannon balls fired on Mehvasis, and 
other free hooters from Ahivant fort, settled Vani on the present 
site, and hjil; a small fort to the west of the new settlement. In 1760 
when the Vasik forts passed from the Moghals to the Marathas, 
Dhodap u cfc the place of Ahivant, and the people of the village of 
Ahivant v«nt and settled at Vani thereby greatly increasing its 
population n a statement prepared from Maratha records about 1790, 
Viiria, pro) ibly Vani, appears as the headquarters of a sub-division 
of SanganiiKT next to Nasik with.a yearly revenue of Rs. 1,17,100. 

Near ilu' fort built by Ganpatrav there was a small reservoir and 
a temple o' Mahalakshmi. After the temple fell to ruin the image of 
the j’oddcs lay in the fort till it was taken to Nasik when Vani 
ceased 1(5 he the local headquarters. To the east of Vani is a temple 
dedicated !J Saptashriiig-wvaA/n/ Goddess.lt is widely believed that 
the 'oddes' comes from the top of Saptashring to help such of her 
dev(vees who cannot climb the hill. These are stories built by 
crediilo'i(. \ilkgers and do not have any credence. The present tem¬ 
ple v.as bu 1. in about 1780 by a Shenvi named Shridhar L^kshman, 
the .igeni >: Vahivatdor of Gopikabai. the mother of Madhavrav 
Pc\h\'a (I7(;-1772), who lived at Nasik and enjoyed as her private 
allowance i le revenues of the petty division of Vani-Dindori. 
Shridhar al built two reservoirs and threw a dam across a small 
stream in tic neighbourhood. Immediately after the fair held in 
honour of the goddess on the hill the Vani fair starts and lasts for 
about a foitnight. Over a lakh of persons gather on the occasion. 
The fair ar sneements are looked after by the grantpanchayat. The 
jewels of Saf t.-shring goddess are kept at Vani. To the west of Vani 
lie the ruins of a Hemadpanti temple of Agastyeshvar Mahadeva. The 
temple of 1 Libhandeshvara Mahadeva on the Deva river was washed 
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away in one of its floods. Both these shrines also were built by 
Shridhar Lakshman. Where the Tilbhandeshvara temple stood once 
are three reservoirs and a dam over the Deva river, also known to have 
been built by Shridhar. Vani has. besides the primary schools, a high 
school, a veterinary dispensary as also a civil dispensary, to which 
a maternity ward is attached. There are also postal facilities. 

Vincbur: Vinchur, largely an agricultural village in Niphad ialuka 
with a population of 7,199 in 1971. lies 6-43 km. (4 miles) south of 
l asalgaon, the nearest railway station on the Bombay-Nagpur route 
(3f the Central Railway, with which it is connected by a bridged 
and metalled road. It was the residence of the Chief of Vinchur, 
a Maratha Sardar of rank, and whose descendants continue to slay 
there to the present times. Vinchur was granted as a military sciranjaiii 
estate to Vilthal Shivdev who distinguished himself at the capture of 
Ahmadabad in 1755. The scheming Raghunathrav had halted here 
for some time after his break with the Peshvti Madhavrav. Here he 
was joined by his friends and accomplices and decided to light the 
Peshva with the support of Nizam Ali and Janoji Bhosle. In olden 
days it was surrounded by a mud-wall of which hardly any trace 
remains to-day. The tank here used to be supplied with water through 
earthen pipes of which traces still remain. However, there arc quite 
a few good houses. The chief of Vinchur was a Deshastha Brahman 
and held 45 villages in Nasik, three in Abmadnagat and two in Poona, 
with a total population of 30,000 and an yearly rental of approximately 
Rs. 72,700. He held the powers of a first class magistrate in criminal 
offences and settled civil suits as they arose among the people. 

Though Vinchur has made good progress in the co-operative field 
and has co-operative societies of weavers, oil-expellers, better farming, 
multi-purpose and the like, it has made no progress whatever towards 
industrialization and hence the population even to-day depends upon 
the land. The chief crops grown are wheat, bajra and groundnut. 
There is also a small trade in cotton goods, the weekly market being 
held on Fridays. The village has a high school, an agricultural .school, 
a primary school and an Urdu school. An ayurvedic dispensary is 
conducted by the Zilla Parishad. There is also a post ofltce. Vinchur 
has quite a few temples and four mosques, none of which merit any 
attention. Fairs are held in honour of Shani, Khanderav and Mahadev 
on Magha Vadya Amavasya, Margashirsha Shuddha Shashthi, and 
Chaitra Shuddha Pratipada respectively. Each fair is attended by 
nearly 2,000 persons. 

Vavi: Vavi is largely an agricultural village in Sinnar taluka with 
a population of 6,142 in 1971, chiefly producing bajra. It is connected 
by a good made road with the taluka headquarters, buses plying 
either way. The coarse blankets woven here are well-known and find 
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a read) m irki:! all over the district. Vavi contains two antique shrines 
Jedicated to Siddheshvar and Vaijeshvar respectively and a suinmlhi 
biiili ill II en ory of one Paiasharam, a local poet. 

SiJdhi \i \tr icntpk': Built on a dressed sLone-plinth of 4'.14x.S 04 
niclrcs 1 14 V'x 16' 61") dimensions, the Siddheshvar temple is silTiated 
near the Inis-sland on the land belonging to the prainpanchayut. It is 
simple in co istruciion and square (3-48X3-48 tnetres= irS"X ir5") 
in slniji. n inprising a sanctuary crowned with a shikluini. l lieic is 
a piojeciii 1 Ilf stone-slahs all around over the top of the sanctuary, 
with tlx id’Juirei consisting of three tiers superimpttsed with the 
tradition.i! hthish. The lowest tier is square in plan with live carved 
images on laicli side. The upper two tiers are octagonal with eight 
panels eas i .md images carved therein. Whereas the saneluary is 
white-wash 111 the shiklwra is painted. An inscription in Devanagari 
could be Mia over the lintel but it is so thickly coaled with white¬ 
wash tliai t is indecipherable. It may probably be giving the date of 
[he sorisiiuniicn of the temple. Inside the sanctuary there is a liitfia. In 
front of III tmriple a nantli is hou.sed under a canopy. 

As one .itces the temple there is a rectangular step-well to the 

right harm; two flights of steps, one each on cither side of the 

rectangiikii pi lU'orm-Iike structure on level with the ground. In the 
wall abiive the flight of steps nearer the temple there is an inscribed 
stone boarii g an eight-lined in.scriptioii. It has developed cracks, but 
■ he dale Sl(,k i 1710 is clearly legible. It appears that the well was 
conslrucleii m that year, viz., 1788 A. D. and perhaps is 
contempor.iiiioui with the temple. Local inhabitants use the well tor 

w;:.shing sl'tK-i, 1 here is no provision for the maintenance of the 

iciiipie or lor the d;iily puja. However, the local piirciv attends to the 
daily routin', 

Vtuii’si'vdi- I'emple: Situated about a furlong away from the 
SiddhesI v.ii temple, the Vaije.shvar shrine is Hci>i<ulpaiiii in style and 
resemble^ n ore or less the temple at Lonad in Bhivandi laluka of 
Thana disir ct. However, it is in a better stale of preservation than 
that at I.on. i!. like the one at Lonad it has five carved panels over 
the lintel I he square wooden pillarred suhhaniand(4p appears to be 
a later aildii or. The vestibule contains a lini;a facing east. A iiandi is 
setited in i t) it of the sanctuary across the sahhumandap. As one 
approaches i le sanctuary on the left is an inscription in six lines, the 
th.ird and ihe li Uh lines being half. The letters are so irregularly carved, 
that the si\l<' cannot be determined. The colour wash has m;ide 
deciphering i difficult job. From the text, however, Shaka 1139 
D. 1217) I an be read. This probably is the date of construction of 
the temple, fho- monument is in bad repair. 

Para.dKtnm^ Somadhi: Hardly a furlong away from the Vaijeshvar 

Vf 4('I2 
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temple is the suniudhi Parashainm. a poet of Vavi, wiiose period is 
given as 1754 to 1844 A. D. The vrinduvem is supposed to have been 
built at the place where he resided. He belonged to the tailor 
community and composeil ballads. The suniudhi is inside a walled 
structure with a roof of tin-sheets. It is half open. The whole 
construction, is in a miserable condition. The dale of construction of 
the samadhi cannot be determined in the absence of any records. It 

may be considered to he of historical importance, and sentimental 
value. 

In a mound near a tank a stone prahhuvul was discovered. The main 
image is missing from its place. At the lop of the prahluivul there are 
a few images including one of .sealed Buddha. 

Yeola: Yeola, the headt|uarter.s ol the taluka of the same name, 
with in 1971 a population of 24,533, is a station on the Manmad- 
Dhond section of the Central Railway, 29 km. (18 miles) south of 
Manmad and 26()'7I km. (162 miles) north-east of Bombay. It is also 
connected with all the major lown.s of the di.strict as also outside with 
good made roads. Ine Malegaon-Ahmadnugar high road passing close 
to the west of the town. 

Mindt ifialily : The town has a municipality which was established 
in 1858. Its jurisdiction extends over an area of 6-73 scpiare kilometres 
(2-6 stiuare miles). A council composed i>f 21 members and presided 
over by a president looks after the administrative ulTiiir.s. 

Fiiuniie: In 1964-65. the total municipal income amounted to 
Rs. 4.03.941. The items composing the municipal income were 
municipal rates and taxes Rs. 2.61,334; revenue derived from 
municipal properly apart from taxation Rs. 73.419 and grants and 
contributions Rs. 69,188. Expenditure during the same year stood at 
Rs. 3.75.734. It comprised general admini.-.iration and collection charges 
Rs. 99.23.1', public safety Rs. 28,781 ; public health and convenience 
Rs. 2.07,112; public instruction Rs. 9,229 and miscellaneous including 
capital expenditure Rs. 31,179. However, it is to be noted that both 
income and expenditure figures ijuDlcd above exclude extra-ordinary 
and debt heads which stood at Rs. 40,544 and Rs. 61,950 respectively. 

Health, viater-siipply and sanitation: The medical aid facilities 
available to the inhabitants have been considerably improved with 
the establishment of the Zilla Parishad. Now the town has imc civil 
dispensary with an attached maternity ward and a veterinary dispensary 
working towards the improvement of the live-stock bread as also 
treating the live-stock. There is also a charitable ayurvedic dispensary 
privately conducted by Messrs. Gangaram Chhabildas. 

The water is supplied, at present, from ijuite a few wells fitted with 
electric pumps. One of these wells is located about a mile north of 
the town and has a good .spring. From this well water is led by 
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a drift way and piped into some reservoirs in the town. This supply 
is augmented by another water-supply scheme executed in 1953, as 
also from a well in Nagde village which is brought by means of 
tankers. However, supply from all these sources falls short of the 
requirements of the town in summer. To counter this scarcity, a water 
works scheme to be implemented in two stages and estimated to cost 
about Rs. 22,87,800 is being implemented. The first stage would 
consist of the tapping of the Godavari left bank canal at its mile 
No. 34 near Isgaon village. The water so tapped would, after filtering, 
be stored in a service reservoir near the Mamlatdar’s office and then 
distributed. This is expected to meet the immediate requirement. To 
meet the ultimate needs the Kadva left bank canal would be similarly 
lapped during the second stage. In order to meet the liabilities the 
scheme may impose upon the municipality, it is proposed to 
distribute water on metre basis at the rate of Rs. 1-25 per 1,000 
gallons (4,546 litres) at least till the second stage actually materialises. 
It is expected to take at least ten years’ time for the second stage to 
materialise. 

The town has no special drainage. There are only stone-lined open 
gutters which arc inadequate to carry the waste water. With the 
implementation of the water-supply scheme it is expected that the 
drainage problem would be very acute and hence the municipality is 
proposing to have underground drainagj. 

Education: Primary education is compulsory and is entrusted to 
the care of the Zilla Parishad. However, the municipality bears 
5 per cent of the total annual cost so incurred. Yeola has two high 
schools, both privately conducted and two libraries, viz., Sarvajanik 
Vachanalaya and Akbari Vachanalaya which receive annually 
Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 300 respectively From the municipality as 
gi'ant-in-aid. 

Fire Service: The municipality maintains no separate equipment 
for fire fighting as such. In times of emergencies the water tankers are 
pressed into service. 

Cremation and burial places: Only one cremation and burial 
ground is managed by the municipality. Besides this there arc nine 
such burial-grounds located at different places which are privately 
maintained and used, i.e., by the communities concerned. 

History: Yeola is the birth-place of that famous revolutionary 
Tatya Tope who played such a prominent role in the 1857 War of 
Independence against the British. At the time of its foundation it was 
under the emperor of Delhi. Subsequently it passed on to the Satara 
King, Madhavrav, the fourth Peshva (1761-1772) made it, along with 
several other villages, in military grant over to Vitthal Shivdev, the 
ancestor of the Chief of Vinchur. The Chief of Vinchur enjoyed the 

Vf 4612--66<7 
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revenue of the lands aliached to the town even during the British 
daj's. He, however, had no authority within the town-limits. Yeola 
had also its share in the struggle for independence. During the 
twenties and thirties of the present century Yeola threw in ciuite a large 
number of selfless workers who participated in the non-co-operation 
and civil disobedience movements launched by Mahatma Gandhi. 
Yeola had a national .school several of whose students and teacher.s 
played no small part in the struggle for independence. Many of 
Yeola’s rich inhabitants are presumed to have secretly supported the 
movement financitilly. In olden days the town was surrounded by 
a mud-wall of which no trace remains to-day. 

Miscellaneuiis: Yeola is the third important town in the district. 
Its importance dating back to 1667, when one Raghoji Patii persuaded 
a number of craftsmen to .settle them by oil'ering them land on 
favourable terms. From historical times Yeola is well known for the 
niiinufacture of silk and cotton goods and of gold thread or jar. 
Though this industry finds itself in the doldrums to-day, yet silk .\arix. 
shahts and pailhanis woven here find a phicc in the markets of Bombay. 
Calcutta, Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh. Despite the competition 
of mill-made cloth and decline in silk and jar manufactures, it still 
continues to be a major handloom weaving centre. A little ovei 
a thousand persons are engaged in this occupation. There is a weaving 
school here. There are also carpentry and leather schools. A club affords 
sc’me means of enterttiinment. 

Miiralicihar Temple: Yeola has two temples dedicated to Muralidhar 
of which the one standing in front of the ruined vada of Mahajani, the 
money-lender of the Peshvas, is quite antique. The temple resembles 
more or less an old palace, the wooden pillars and the arches in- 
between them being some of the finest wood-work in the district. The 
ceiling is also similarly decorated. To-day for want of proper 
maintenance it lies in a disused and decayed condition. Nothing except 
the frontal gate of the Mahajani Vada giving a glimpse of its grandeur, 
remains to-day. Not far away from the old Muralidhar temple, in the 
Tilak Chowk is the new one dedicated to the same deity. Built in 
1935 it is a double-storeyed structure of mosaic floors and galleries 
on the four sides. Yet in point of artistic beauty it pales into 
insignificance when comptired to the old one. In the Tilak Chowk is 
installed a bust of Shivaji flanked by lw<j lion statuettes under a canopy. 

Parshvanath Temple: Yeola has also a temple of Parshvanath with 
its floor tiled in mosaic with black and white combination. Whereas its 
entrance is decorated with images of animals and dvarapalas moulded in 
plaster, its walls are beautified with some mural paintings, covered wiih 
glass, depicting scenes from the .lain Paranas. Eight of its pillars on the 
ground floor are plated with silver sheets highly decorated. 
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Jumnia mosque: The Jumma masjid admeasuring 15-24 X 15-24 
metres is located in the Pinjari lane and is the biggest mosque in the 
town. Its ceiling is supported on massive pillars and the top is crowned 
by two minars. 

Being the headquarters of a taluka there are a court, MamJatdar's 
office, panchayat samiti, soil conservation and land consolidation 
offices, a police station and amenities of post and telegraph and 
telephone. A market is held on Tuesdays on a well-shaded site. The 
prominent commodities that figure among others are wheat, bCijra and 
other cereals, cattle and sheep. It is attended by about 20,000 persons 
.some of whom come from great distances. A large amount of 
business is transacted. 

Zodage: Zodage, with 5,134 inhabitants as per the 1971 Census, 
is a large village on the Bombay-Agra road, about 24 km. (15 miles) 
north-east of Malegaon in Malegaon taluka. In 1881 it was noticed as 
a staging station for troops on the road from Ashirgad to Malegaon 
with 100 houses and a rest-house. Today the rest-house is no more 
maintained, while the number of houses has considerably increased 
and touches almost a thousand. It has a beautiful shrine of Shankara 
about 5-57 square metres (60 .square feet) partly ruined and containing 
an almost illegible inscription. On Magha Vadya 13, a fair in honour 
of Shankara is held. The village has a high school, a post office and 
a dispensary. Thursday is the weekly bazar day. 
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EXPLANATIONS OF COLUMN HEADINGS, SYMBOLS 
AND ABBREVIATIONS USED 


The names of Towns and Villages are arranged in alphabetical order for the whole of the District 

Column 1 .—The names are given both in English and Deonagari. Abbreviations indicating tahsils:— 
BGN,—Baglan. KLN.—Kalvan. NSK.—Nasik. 

CDR.^—Chandor. MLG.—Malegaon. PNT—Peint. 

DDR.—Dindori. NDG.—Nandgaon. SGN.—Snrgana. 

IPR.—Tgafpuri. NPD.—Niphad. SNR.—Sinnar. 

yVL.—Yeola. 


Column 2. — (a) Direction and (b) Travelling distance of the village from the tahsil headquarters. 
Abbreviations used .showing direction from tahsil headquarters:— 

E—East, S—South. NW—North-West. 

W—-West. NE—North-East. SW—South-West. 

N—North. SE—South-East. 

Columns. —(a) Area (acres); (b) Total population; (e) Number of households; id) Agricultural 
population. 

Column 4. —(a) Post Ofiice; (6) Its distance from the village. 

Columns. — (a) Railway station; (b) Its distance from the village. 

Column 6. — (a) Weekly bazar; (h) Distance of the bazar place from the village; (c) Bazar day, 
Column 7.—{a) Nearest motor stand; (b) Its distance from the village. 

Column 5.—Drinking water facilities available in the village:-— 

br—brook. str—stream. o—scarcity of wafer, 

n—nalla. p—pond. W—big well, 

f—tank. rsr—reservoir. w—small well, 

pi—pipe-line. cl—canal. spr—spring. 


Column 9. — (a) Miscellaneou.s information about school, panchayaf, co-operative society, temple, 
math, mosque, dargah, chavadi, gymnasium, library, dispensary, church and inscription:— 


SI—school. 

(h)—high. 

(m)—middle. 

(pr)—primary, 
tr. clg—training college, 
mun—municipality, 
pyt—panchayat. 

Cs—Co-operative society, 
(c)—credit. 

(fmg)—farming. 


(0—industrial. 

(con)—consumers, 

(mis)—miscellaneous, 
(mp)—multipurpose, 
(gr)—group. 

(sp)—sale and purchase, 
(wvg)—weaving. 

(Fr)—fair, 
tl—temple. 

(m)—math. 


mq—mosque, 
dg—dargah. 
dh—dharmashala, 
gym—gymnasium, 
ch—chavadi. 
lib—library. 
dp"dispensary. 
(vet)—veterinary. 
Cch—Church, 
ins—inscription. 


Months according to Hindu Calendar:— 

Ct.—Chaitra; Vsk.—Vaishakha; Jt.—Jaishtha; Asd.—Ashadha; Srn.—Shravana; 
Bdp.—Bhadrapada; An.—Ashvina; Kt.—Kartika; Mrg.—Margashirsha; Ps.—Pausha; 
Mg,—Magha; Phg.—Phalguna; Sud.—Shuddha (first fortnight of the month); 

Vad.—Vadya (second fortnight of the month). 


A.)?.—Figures for distance in columns (2). (5), (6) and (7) are given in miles and furlongs. 
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Village name in English; 
TaUika abbreviation; 
Village name in Oeonagari 

1 


Aad Bk.; PNT. 
AadKh.;PNT. rj, 
Ablieti; PNT. 

Abliona; KLN. 


Adgaoii; CDR. 


Adgaon (Bhuvan); PNT. 

Adgaon (Mursul); PNT. 

sfjrit'T (?J^) 
Adgaon; NSK. itmra 


Adgaon Chothava; YVL. 

iireatT ^«iTr 

Adgaon Repal; YVL. 

srrrrit^ OHIryi 

Adharwad; IPR. itTETW 
Adsarc Bk.; IPR. 

Adsave Kh.; IPR. an^»tr ij. 

Adsurvgaon; YVL. srrs*^X‘li't 

Adwadi; SNR. STtr-TT^ 

Adwan; IPR. 

Agaskhind; SNR. an^Rq^ 

Aghai Bk.; MLG. afRTT 


Direction; 
i Travelling 
^ distance 
2 


’•'Area (acres); Population; 
IIoLi.scholds; Agricultural 
population 


Post OlTlce; 
Distance 

4 


i 

: SF. 

11 0 ; 

1108; 

400; 

i Sf 

I 

9-0 

710; 

211; 


21 0 

744; 

250; 

: \V 

! 

8 0 

72H; 

272.5; 

vv 

6 0 

1998; 

97.'; 

.i w 


«27; 

259; 

' s 

40 0 

2111; 

4:7; 

; NE 

7-0 

8227; 

5410; 


S 

2-4 , 

2174; 

878; 

NW 

la 5 ' 

] 

2491; 

1121; 

E 

10 0 

2201; 

1071; 

E 

17 0 

2178; 

1294; 

C 

1)4 

900; 

520; 

F 

16 0 

1292; 

059; 

SW 

14-0 

4189; 

70S; 

N 

GO 

2074; 

1044; 

W 

11-0 

2013; 

1021; 

W 

lO-O 

7011; 

0777; 


' \V 10-0 : .1067; 1014; 


84; 

209 : 

Karanjali 

;4 0 

81; 

120 

Karun- 

jali; 

3 0 

49; 

144 

Chinch' 
wade; 

3-0 

411; 

312 

L(x-al; 


119; 

471 

•Sogras; 

1-4 

52; 

162 

Bhuvan; 


90; 

275 

Slhi'ii^- 
gaon; 

5-0 

831; 

1777 

Local; 



143: 

.151 ; 

YcoLi; 

2-4 

174; 

.507 ' 

Vikhaini; 2-0 

170: 

161 

Khcd: 

2-0 

138; 

326 

Takcd 

Bk.; 

1-0 

97; 

291 



77; 

206 

liliaram; 

4-0 

115; 

370 

Than- 

gaon; 

2 0 

170; 

457 

Waki; 

2-4 

104; 

253 

Shenit; 

2-0 

1026; 

2790 

Local; 


201; 

559 

' Agh'ar 
j Bk.; 

0-4 


figures for Urban area are given in knV- 


Aghar Kh.; MLG. aptir 
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Railway 

Statioii; 

Distance 

5 j 

( 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day 

6 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

7 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

8 

Institutions and other 
information 

9 

Nasik 

35-0 

Kaianjali; 

4-0; Fri. 

Karan- 

4-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs(mp). 

Road; 

Nasik 

35-0 

Karanjali; 

3-0; Fri. 

jali; 

Karan- 

3-0 

W. 

Cs; tl. 

Road; 

Nasik 

40-0 

Harsul; 

5-0; Sat. 

lali; 

Chinch- 

3-0 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs{mp-gr); tl. 

Road; 
Man mad; 

44-0 


.. Fri. 

wade; 

Local; 


W;W. 

4sl (pr, 2m,h); Khande- 

Lasalgaon 

14-0 

Chandwad; 

j 

6-0; Mon. 1 

1 

1 .. 

0-7 

W. 

i rao Fr, Mg. Sud. 15; 
4tl; Mq; dg; ch; lib; 
2dp. 

Sl(pr); Cs; MothaBaba 

Nasik 

45-0 

Pcth; 

! 

6-0; Thu. 

1 

! Peth; 


1 

W. 

Fr. Vsk. Sud. 3; 
Akshyayatritiya Fr.; 
tl: m; mq; dg. 

Sl(pr); Cs{gr); tl. 

Road; 








Nasik 

90-0 

Harsul; 

12-0; Sat. 

j 

12-0 

W;rv;n. 

Sl(pr); 311. 

Road; 








Odha; 

3-0 

Nasik; 

7-0; Wed, 

Stage; 


W. 

2Sl(pr,m); Cs; Daga- 

Ycola; 

2-4 

Yeola; 

2-4; Tue. 

1 

! 

j Pimpal- 

1-4 

' 

W;rv. 

dobaFr. Ps. Sud. 15, 
Maruti Fr. ct. Sud. 15; 
2tl; mq;dh;lib; dp, 

Sl(pr); Cs; 2tl. 

Ankai; 

6-0 

Patoda; 

1 

1-6; Mon. 

gaon 

Jala!; 

Kasar- 

6-0 

W. 

i 

pyt; Cs; Devi Fr. Mg, 

Ghoti Bk.: 

; 8-0 

Taked Bk.; 

.. Wed. 

khcde; 

0-1 

W. 

Sud. 15; tl; gym. 
Si(pr); Cs.; tl. 

Ghoti; 

15-0 

Taked Bk.; 

3-0; Wed. 



W. 

Sl(pr); tl. 


12-4 

Taked Bk.; 

0-4; Wed. 

Taked. 

1-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Talvade; 

5-0 

Bharam; 

4-0; Sat. 

Bk.; 

Dongar- 

4-0 

W, 

Sl(pr); Cs(c); tl; ch. 

Nasik 

26-0 

Thangaon; 

2-0; Fri, 

gaon; 
Than- 

2-0 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs; Dattatraya 

Road; 
Ghoti Bk.; 

, 2-4 

Ghoti Bk.; 

2-4; Sat, 

gaon; 

Ghoti 

2-4 

W;rv. 

Fr. Ct. Sud. 5; 3tl. 
Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Lahavit; 

3-0 

Bhagur; 

6-0; Tue. 

Bk.; 

Pan- 

2-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs; Laxmi Ai 

Man mad; 

34-0 

Local; 

., Tue. 

dhiirli; 

Local; 


W; rv. 

Fr. Ct. Sud. 7; tl; gym. 
3SI(pr); 2Cs; Devi Fr. 

Manmad; 

24-0 

Aghar Bk.; 

1 

0-4; Tue. 

1 

[ Stage; 

1 


W. 

Ct. Sud, 15; 6tl; cli; 
lib; dp. 

1 Sl(pr); pyt; Cs(mp); tl. 

i 

1 
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Village name in English; 

1 Direction; i Area (acres); Population; ! 

Post Office; 

Taluka abbreviation; 

i Travelling ^ Households; Agricultural 

Distance 

Village name in Dconagari 

i distance i 

1 

Population 

! 


1 

1 2 


5 


.i 

4 

Ahergaon; NPD. 

! NW 

If. 0 2106; 

1505; 

241; 

1 

552 ; 

Pachore 2 4 







Wani; 

Alicrwaili; YVl . 

■' N 

1 

11-0 ; 1725; 

577; 

71; 

200 

Nagarsiil ;4-0 

Ahirkbcdei C OR. 

.j SE 

i 

5 0 ! 68‘J; 

527; 

79; 

226 

Dugaon; 5-0 

Ahiwaiitwaili; DDR. itfeiniirTft 

: N 

16-0 .5041; 

1052; 

172; 

509 

Vani 6 n 







Kasbe; 

Ahmadgavlian; SCiN. 

.1 s 

5 0 917; 

577; 

69; 

185 

Sur- 5 0 


! 





gaiia; 

Aliiirli; IPR. 

N 

15 0 708; 

459; 

85; 

152 

Mhasurli; 4-0 

Ajamir Saundanc; BGN. 

.1 P. 

5-0 1 8299; 

.5224; 

.506; 

1248 

Local; 

ararfrT trlwroi 

i 






A.iande; BGN. artr; 

1 

. NW 

26,0 ' 717; 

250; 

51; 

90 

Mulhcr; 6-0 

Ajiinde; MLG. artr? 

Si: 

9 0 21.1; 

1005; 

178; 

565 

K ha.N - 0-,' 







andc; 

Ajang; MLCi. 

.: NW 

10-0 : 19.1.5; 

.5228; 

655; 

12.56 

Vadel; 0-4 

Akbatwadc; BGN. 

N 

i 

!7 0 ; 1601; 

1461; 

209; 

572 

Local; 

Aktale; DDR. K-rra 

1 

. S 

7-0 1688; 

849; 

121; 

589 


Alangun; SGN. '.-■Tt^R 

.; W 

6-4 1666; 

525; 

100; 

275 

j Surgaiiii; C-1 

Aliabad; UCiN. 

.! NW 

28-0 : 1908; 

1084; 

257; 

524 

i Mulher; 8 0 

Alivdand; SGN. 

.' sw 

529; 

67; 

12; 

15 

Haihe; 1-4 

Alwand; JPR. 

NW 

18-0 1 2476; 

898; 

182; 

552 

' Local; 

•Ambad; DDR. jrts 

. NW 

25 0 5190; 

1049; 

155; 

587 

Local; 

Ambad Kh.; NSK. «. 

..; SW' 

4 0 1809; 

i 

1129; 

157; 

257 

i Satpur; 4 0 

I 

Ambai; NSK. 

.. W 

25 0 ' 2902; 

1 

585; 

66; 

155 

Trimbak; 7 0 

Ambancr; DDR. aRRT 

... N 

15 0 ; 2.549; 

877; 

129; 

245 

: Vani 3 -0 



; 




Kasbe; 

Ambapani; PNT. aRKPiiT 

. . ' SW 

7-0 1 664; 

121; 

21; 

62 

■ Bhuvan; 2 0 

1 

Ambapur; BGN. 

..; NW 

.. i 265; 

505; 

65; 

165 

j 

i Mulhcr; 7-0 

Ambasan; BGN. siAran 

. . ; NE 

17-0 j 2325; 

2947; 

480; 

986 

1 Local; 
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Railway 

Station; 

Distance 

5 

t Weekly Bazar; 

Distance; 

Bazar Day 

6 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

7 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

8 

Institutions and other 
information 

9 

Niphad; 10-0 

Pimpal- 

gaon 

Baswant; 

2-4; 

Sun. 

1-4 

W. 

1 

SKpr); Cs(mp); 4tl; 
mq; dg. 

Nagarsul; 4-0 

Nagarsul; 

4-0; 

Fri. 

1 

Nagarsul; 

4-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); Khandoba Fr. 
Ct. Vad. 5; 3tl. 

Manmad; 8-0 

Dugaon; 

3-0; 

Mon. 

Dugaon; 3-0 j 

w. 

Sl(pr); Daitoba Fr. 
Vsk. Sud. 15; 2tl. 

Nasik 36-0 

Vani Kasbe; 

6-0; 

Tue. 

2-0 

W;n. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Road; 







Surgana; 

5-0; 

Fri. 

Surgana; 5-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Ghoti Bk.;]4-0 

Vaitarna; 


Sun. 

Vaitarna; 4-0 

w. 

! 

i Sl(pr): Cs; tl. 

Manmad; 44-0 



1 

I Satana; 5-0 , 

i 

j W;rv; 

2Sl(pr,m); Devi Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 15; 5tl; 2m; 
mq; lib; dp. 

Manmad; 66-0 

Mulher; 

6-0; 

Wed. 

Mulher; 6-0 

IV. 


Nandgaon;14-0 

Malagaon; 

3-0; 

Tue. 

0-2 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs(rap); Maruti 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; tl. 

Manmad; 40-0 

j 

Vadel; 

0-4; 

Sat. 

I Local; 

1 I'V. 

j 

SKpr); 2Cs; Bhavani 
Devi Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 
2lJ;lib, 

Manmad; 57-0 | 

1 

! 

i 

: Jaikhede; 

1 

4-0; 

Fri. 

1 

local; 

1 W;rv. 

1 

i 

Sl(pr); pyt; 2Cs(niis, 
mp); Khanderao Fr. 
Mrg, Sud. 6; 2tl; lib. 

Nasik Rd. 20-0 | 

Janori ; 

4-0; 

Fri. j 

.. 2-0 

! w. 

Sl(pr); Cs; ti. 


Hatrundi; 

I-O; 

Tue. 

.. 2-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Manmad; 68-0 ' 

Mulher; 

8-0; 

Wed. 

Mulher; 8-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Nasik 56-0 

Barhe; 

1^; 

Sun. 

Barhe; 1-0 

I'V. 

1 tl. 

Road; 





j 

1 

Ghoti Bk.; 15-0 

Zarwad Bk. ; 

2-0; 

Fri. 

Zarwad 2-0 i 
Bk.; 

W. 

1 Sl(pr); Cs; Bahiroba 
Fr. Ct. Slid. 15; tl. 

Nasik 55-0 

Nanashi; 

5-0; 

Sat. 

5-0 

w. 

1 SJ(pr); Cs; tl. 

1 

Road; 






Nasik 10-0 

Road ; 

Nasik; 

4-0; 

Wed., 

Sal. 

.. 2-0 

W;br. 

Sl(pr); Maruti Fr. Ct. 
Vad. 5; 2tl; ch ; lib. 

Nasik 31-0 

Trimbak; 

7-0; 

Tue. 

Trimbak; 7-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Road; 






Nasik 33-0 

Road; 

Vani Kasbe; 

3-0; 

Tue. 

0-5 

w. 

Sl(pr); Mhasoba Fr. 
Phg. Vad. 5; tl. 

Nasik 46-0 

Peth; 

7-0; 

Thu. 

Peth; 7-0 

w. 

SKpr): Cs(mp,gr); tl. 

Road; 






Manmad; 68-0 

Local; 


Thu. 

7-0 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Manmad; 38-0 

Local; 


Tue. 

Local; 

W;w;n. 

SKpr); Cs; Khanderao 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 20; 
dh; ch; lib; dp. 
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Village iliunc in linglish; j Direclion; 1 Area (acres); Population; j 

Post Office; 

Taiuka abbreviation; 

Travelling 

Households; AgricultLiral 1 

Distance 

Village name in Deoiiagari 

1 

distance 

9 


population 

3 


4 

Ambatha; SGN. ST^nAT 

NW 

no ; 

1062; 

466; 

96; 

1 

HJi ; 

Satkhiinib; 

1 0 

A:iilx; PNT. VrL 

N 

(5 0 ■ 

45 L); 

11.57; 

244; 

590 ; 

Surgana; 4-0 

Ambebahula; NSK. 

svv 

10 0 ' 

1.17; 

7S5; 

119; 

181 

Vilholi; 

/Vmbe Diiitlori; DDR. sft'L 

s 

S .1 : 

2721; 

1255; 

202; 

5b9 

Local; 

\nibegan; DDR. 

vv 


.17.14; 

1096; 

179; 

410 

Chacltad- 2 0 

.Ambegaon; YVI.. sT^tTI'T 

NW 

16 0 j 

I56S; 

625; 

101 ; 

161 

yaon ; 

Shiras- 4-0 

Ainbepada; SCiN. arnirr 

S 

7 0 ? 

257; 

264; 

46; 

145 

gaon Lauki; 
Manklicd ;l -4 

Auibcvnni; DDR. srraWr 

Ni; 

.4257; 

1721; 

25.5; 

84.1 

Varkltede;0-1 

Amhewadi; ll’R. yi-5^r 

SF. 

(4 0 

.504.4; 

1099; 

210; 

668 

Kaluste; 4-0 

.Anibode; SON, 'sp.fTi 

: SW 

d.TJ.); 

I6W): 

5X1; 

lOK; 

214 

Kclavan; 1-4 

.Arnholi; NSK, 

: W 

24 0 • 

2,604; 

804 ; 

146; 

246 

Trimbak; 6-0 

Ambupada; SON, 'sprrr^ 

SW 

22-0 : 

.496; 

184: 

42; 

99 

Barhc; 4 0 

.\mburdi Bk,; KLN, 

\v 

i:i-o 

1,046; 

224: 

.48; 

112 

Ahliona; 4-0 

kmburdi Kh,: KLN, HI, ,. 

vv 

I.V0 

.1X2; 

56; 

1.5; 

42 

Abliona; 3-0 

Amdabarhe; SON, vLiW-TT-d 

SW 

20 0 : 

479; 

242; 

49; 

65 

Barhe; 4-0 

Anidapalsan; SON, 

; SW 

17 0 ! 

950; 

4.10-. 

70; 

:)5 

Palson; .4-0 

Amdar; KLN, 

\v 

1 

21 0 ' 

1,40.1; 

297; 

59; 

126 

Dalvat; 4-0 

Amdongara; PNT. TTRirPm 

N 

14 0 : 

427; 

t"i; 

3Z; 

96 

Malegaon 2-4 

Ae.ilon; PNT.; imPsr'r 

s 

20 0 : 

I.I 17; 

455: 

68: 

257 

Kill- 5-0 

Ar.iode; NDO. itPTK 

N 

16 0 ; 

1,694; 

95t>; 

178; 

.162 

waiidi; 
Boralc; 2~2 

A' 11 /ar; SGN. iLPPaT 

■ NW 

10 0 ! 

670; 

158: 

48; 

74 

Salkatnb; 2-0 

.Anakawade; NDO. jTTTTTT 

SW 

IS 4 : 

2,795; 

796; 

160; 

245 

Manniad ;4-0 

.Anandvalli; NSK. 

w 

3 0 f 

( 

9.54; 

1,528 

248; 

498 

Nasik; .4-0 

.And.arsul; YVL.. 

' c 

1 

60 ; 

t 

9,0.59; 

6,907; 

1,057; 

2157 

Local ; 

1 

i 

Andbrute; PNT. aryi 

i 

w 

1 

5-0 : 

1405; 

264; 

45; 

120 

j Peth; 5 0 

.Angangaon; YV1-. 

j w 

14 

1746; 

765; 

128; 

115 

1 Yeola ; 1 -0 

1 

_ .. .. ... 




-- 
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•— . 

_. _ ... 

- -- 

- . 


R:iilway 

V'cekly Ba^ar; 

1 

Motor Stand; 

Waler ! 

Institutions and other 

Sun ion; 

Distance; 

Distance '■ 

supply 

inl'orination 

Distance 

5 

da/ar Day ; 

h 

-7 


X 

9 

Nasil. 72 0 

1 M hailhan; 

1 

5-0; Sat. 

Stage; 


vv. 

SKpr); tl. 

iioad; 

Nasik 55 0 

1'".' .n'.udi; 

6 0; Mon. 


7-0 

w. 

SKpr); Cs; tl. 

Road; 

Aswali; ('-0 ^ 

V .u i' 1 - he; 

4-0; Thu. 1 

Vilholi; 

3 0 i 

rv. 

SKpr); Cs; Maruti Tr. 

Khcrwadi; (vd 

1 n. a i.; 

2-0; Fri. : 

Janori; 

2 0 , 

W. 

I’hg. Vad. 10; tl. 
SKpr); Cs; .3tl; lib. 

Nasik 27 d 

Iv.ii iiiji-li: 

6 0; Fri. i 

Local; 

1 

w. ; 

Sl(.pr); 2Cs; Rokadoba 

Road; 

Las:il(iaon; 4 " ■ 

1 ,u. li'vian; 

! 

i 

4 0; Sun. ! 

Lasal- 

4-0 j 

W; rv. i 

Fr. Ct. Slid. 15; 2il; 
lih. 

SKpr); Cs; Khanderuo 


ikiil e; 

1 

6 0; Sun. ; 

gaon; 

1-0 i 

w. 1 

I-r. Vsk. Slid. 15; 2ll. 
SKpr); tl. 

Kijndc 20-1' 

'. a: - 7 edc; 

0-1; Thu. 

Var- 

0 1 ’ 

W. 

2SKpr); Cs; Devi Fr. 

wadi; 



khede; 

1 

i 

Mg. Sud. 15; tl; m; eh. 

Cl hoi i Bk,; 9 d 

(ilii i Uk.; 

9-0; Sat. 


4 0 ! 

w. 

SKpr); Cs; 2tl. 


Url-:: 

7 0; Sun. 

Barhc; 

7--0 i 

w. 

SKpr); crsfmp); tl, 

Nasik Kd.; 30-(1 

1'I'l b:d ; 

6 0; ITie. 

Trimbak; 6 0 i 

W;t. 

SKpr); Cs; tl; dp. 


Hail ; 

4-0; Suit. 

Bathe; 

4-0 

i 

W. 

SKpr); tl. 

Manniad; 45-<i 

A’s". r a 

4 0; Fri. 


2-0 

rv. 

tl. 

Manmad; 44-0 

kni'- r;i 

3 0; Fri. 


2-0 

rv. 

II. 





3-0 

n. ! 

tl. 

Nasik 63 0 

1 i:".: 1 d ; 

5 0; Tue. 


70 

rv. 

SKpr); 2Cs(nip); tl. 

Road; 







Manmad; 75-0 

Hi t: il; 

4 0; Mon, 

Bar- 

5-0 

VV. 

SKpr); Cs; tl. 

Nasik 54 0 

Ji'y.ii K iJi; 

4-0; Mon. 

gaon; 

4-0 

W. 

Cs; tl. 

Rotid; 

Nasik 40-0 

H llM 1 

4 0; Sat. 

C'hinch- 

3-0 

VV. 

SKpr); Cs; tl. 

Road; 
Nandgaon; 

rdiiui u '1; 

16-0; Thu. 

wadc; 

1-2 

rv. 

SKpr); Cs; tl. 

Nasik 78-0 

S'.li lii.; 

10-0; Fri. 



W. 


Road; 







Manmad; 4-0 

Mam. £ cl 

4-0; Sun. 

Local; 


w. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Nasik 

Na-ik 

3 0; Well. 

Local; 


rv. 

SKpr); tl; met; dg; ch. 

Road; 

Ycola; 5-0 

Li'c.u 

.. Thu. 

Local; 


W. 

2SKpr, m); 2cs; Bhai- 

Nasik 44-0 

l>c:h 

5 0; Thii. 

Pelh; 

5-0 

W. 

ravnath Fr. Ct. 2; 
4tl; ni; 2mq; dg; dh; 
gym; lib; 2Cch. 

Sl(pr); Cs(mp; gr); tl. 

Road; 







Ycola; 3-0 



Local; 

1_ 


W. 

Sl(pr); Cs; 6tl. 
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VillHSe niime in English; 1 

Oirectioii; j Area (acres); 

Population; 

Post OtTicc; 

Tiihikn iibbrevialion; 

Travelling ; Households; 

Agricultural 

Distance 

Village name in Deonugari 

distance ' 

population 




> 



1 



4 

Angiilgaon; YVL 


L 

1 

«-0 ! 4165; 

1055; 

252; 

498 

Sai- 2-0 








gaon; 

A'lianeii: NSK. 

anra 0 

SW 

14 0 ; 7445; 

190*); 

351; 

587 

Local; 

Ankai; YVL. siA-TYt 

N 

i 

10 0 6882; 

1545; 

315; 

189 

Local; 

.■\nkute', YVL. 


N 

7 0 1 .111.1; 

1182; 

201; 

511 

Dhamoda; 








2 0 

•\ntapLir; BCiN. 

sRfrjr: 

NVV 

17-0 1556; 

1.584; 

514; 

1116 

Takara- 3 0 








bad; 

.Vnlcrweli; NPH. 


NW' 

140 618; 

‘)13; 

146; 

197 

Mukhed; 0 1 

Antiirweli: YVI.. 


NW 

4 0 172; 

292; 

48; 

97 

Yeolu; 4-0 

Arai; nCiN. srrrf 

SI: 

10 5212; 

4166; 

616; 

1500 

Local; 

Asarbari; PNT. 

■jfraT^tr 

NL 

7 0 095; 

595; 

115; 

116 

Kopurli 2-0 








Bk; 

Asaikhedc; C'Dli. 

W 

5^ 1,002; 

608; 

86; 

260 

Man- 20 








sriil; 

Askhede; 13GN. 


N 

24-0 2191; 

2401; 

161; 

651 

Local; 

Asoli; KLN. 

W 

TO 496; 

77; 

11; 

11 

PaleUk.; 1-0 

Asiagaon; NDG. 


\V 

LIT) 2927; 

710; 

128; 

121 

Man mad; 5-0 

Astane; MLG. 


NE 

.. 2271; 

2157; 

1t'4; 

680 


\,«aliharsha; IPIL .. 

NW 

25 0 2041: 

404; 

1 14; 

118 

Ahvand; 1-0 

.Aihambe; KLN. 


SW 

6 0 1891; 

607; 

94; 

209 

2 0 

.Alkavade; SNR. 


s 

50 429; 

382; 

95; 

157 

Du be re; 1 0 

Aandanc; BGN. 


w 

10 1116; 

2074; 

127; 

759 

LiK’al; 

Aundhewadi; SNR. 3ft%^ 

SW 

14 0 3432; 

700; 

122; 

399 

Shivade; 

Aurangpur; NPD. arKim 

s 

1.1-0 1813; 

1-101; 

209; 

687 

Bhen- 








dali; 

Avhate; IPR. 

NW 

160 2100; 

514; 

114; 

291 

Alwand; 1-4 

Avhati; BGN. 


N 

7-3 1 1976; 

624; 

98; 

224 

Virgaon; 2-0 

Awali Duinala; IPR. aii'icit jHt«l 


16 0 1 759; 

] 

712; 

156; 

149 

Kawanai; 3-0 

. . 

..... - - 



. — - 



1 
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Railwa.. 

Sta; Kill: 
Disiam;. 

Weekly Ba^ar; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

Water 

supply 

J 

T.ilvade; 2 i' 

Andarsul; 

6-0; 

Thu. 

Gar- 2 0 

khedc; 

W 

N.isik F) 0 




1-0 

W. 

Road; 






Local; 

Manmad; 

5 0; 

Sun. 

Stage; 1-0 

W. 

1 ) 

V rolit; 

7-0; 

Tue. 

Savar- 2 0 

gaon; 

W;rv. 

Manmad. 5" n 

vl ..llier; 

.4-0; 

Wed. 

Local; 

W. 

Niphad; 11' u 

1 iiiipalgaun 
H.iswant; 

20; 

Sun. 

Pimpal- 2-0 
gaon 

Bas- 

wanl; 

W; rv. 

5 cola; 4 b 

1 e -ll..!; 

4 0; 

Tuc. 

Yeola; 4-0 

W. 

Manmad; 41 (' 

Salana; 

4 0; 

Sat. 

Salana; 4 0 

W. 

S.i.^ik 'i.!! 

,1 v. a modi; 

-0; 

Mon. 

4 0 

W. 

Koad; 






L.isal- 14 1) 

1 hiiiidwad; 

.5-4; 

Mon. 

Stage: 0-1 

W. 

^.lon: 






\l;:nniad: .'2'll 

-.M *il; 


'['hu. 

Local; 

W;rv. 

M.inrnad; 10 d 

<.:..lvaii: 

-1-0; 

Wed. 

.4 0 

rv. 

Manmad; 5 o 

y a loiad; 

5 0; 

Sun. 

Manmad ;50 

w. 

Clholl m... 10 0 

.iijil; 


Tue. 

Zarwad 5-0 
Bk.; 

w. 

K)-i' 

’ L ll ; 

6-0; 

Wed. 

Local; 

w. 

Nusik ’..1-n 

Road; 

i u ur; 

50; 

Sun. 

0 2 

w. 

.Manmad; ro (i 

' amria; 

4 0; 

Sat. 

Local; 

W;rv. 

l.ahavit; 2 Cl 

1 1 !ii!iir; 

lOO; 

Tue. 

Pan- 50 

dhurli; 

W. 

Sukeno; h D 

S i.'khede; 

7 0; 

Thu. 

Saykhe- ’’0 
de; 


tiholi Bk.; 1 fi-*) 

/ i a .id Bk. 


Fri. 

Zarwad 5 0 
Bk.; 

W. 

Manmad; ISO 

k iigaon; 

2-0; 

Mon. 

1-5 

W. 

i 0-0 

k J It Ilia; 

4 0; 

Sun. 

. . 

W. 


Institulions and other 
information 


j 2Sl(pr); Cs; 5tl; dg; lib; 
, dp; (,'eh. 

I Sl(pi); Cs; Khandcrao 
] Fr. I’s. Slid. 6; Maruti 
i Fr. Ct. Sud 15; tl. 
j Sl(pi); pyt; Cs(iiip); 

1 Agsali Maharaj Fr. 
j Srn. all Mons; 2tl; 
j nit|; dh. 

I Sl(pr); 2Cs(mp; fmg): 

' Mahadeo Fr. Vsk. 
j Slid. 2; 5tl; mq; dg. 
I Slfpr); Cs; tl; ch. 

j Slfpr); Cs; tl; ch. 


Sl(pr); ll; dh; cli. 

.Sl(pr); 2Cs.; 5tl; mq; 
ch; lib. 

I SKpr); Cs; tl. 

I SKpr); Cs; ll. 

2.SI(pr.h); StI; ch; lib. 
tl. 

Sl(pr);Cs;SainalhMaha- 
raj Fr. Mg. Vad. 5; tl. 

I SKpr); Cs.fjnp); JX-vi 
' Fr. Mrg. Sud. 5; tl. 

, 2Sl(pr); Cs; ll. 

1 Sl(pr); 3tl; gym. 

: 2Sl(2pr); Cs; 3tl. 

I Sl(pr); Cs; Maruti Fr. 
i Ct. Slid. 15; 2tl. 

j 

I Sl(pr); Cs; 3tl: gym; 
ch; lib; dp. 

! Sl(pr); Mari M Fr. Vsk. 

I Vad. 30; tl. 

^ SKpr); Cs(gr); tl. 
SI(pr);tl. 
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iJiKixrroRY f)i' vn,LAc:i:s and iowns 


village name in linsiish; | Diicclion; 

Taluka abbreviation; Travolling 

Village name in Deonagari distance 

1 2 


Area (acres); Population; 
Households; Agricultural 
population 


Post OHicc; 
Distance 

4 


Awiilkhcd; I PR. 

NW 

30 

1790; 

789; 

168; 

441 

Igatpuri; 

3 0 

Awankhed: DDR.. 

N 

4 0 

3074; 

989; 

165; 

302 

Local; 


Awalpada; SGN. stlMr/RlTt 

S\V 

20 0 

917; 

190; 

.34; 

94 



Babhalcshwar; NSK. tTT'raSTT 

SR 

10 0 

640; 

.*'76; 

97; 

168 

False; 

1-4 

Babulgaon Bk.; YVL. 

N 

1-4 

1345; 

433; 

61; 

114 

Ycola; 

1 4 

Habluilgaon Kh.; YVL. 

NW 

12 

1738; 

623; 

104; 

283 

V'eoJa; 

1-0 

^ I i 









Babulnc; BGN. rR55wf 

NW 

20-0 

3356; 

499; 

111; 

143 

Mulher; 

9 0 

Babtiiilwadi; NDG. 

E 

5 0 

2127; 

758; 

125; 

232 

Pimpar- 

5 0 

Babkhede; Kl.N. 

W 

22 0 

1070; 

' 

472; 

75; 

135 

khed; 
Dalwat; 

4-4) 

Budagi; PNT. 

N 

,A 0 

474; 

151; 

31; 

104 

Llnibar- 

3 0 

Badapur; YVL. STTi'j' 

S 

.3-0 

1370; 

.503; 

102; 

142 

padu; 

Yeola; 

3 0 

Bafanvihir; PNT. 

sw 

47-5 

2502, 

592; 

391; 

352 

Berwal; 

6 0 

Ballun; .SGN. 

w 

19 0 

1164; 

.336; 

66; 

94 

LJmbar- 

4 0 

Bagadu; KLN. 

E 

7 0 

1131; 

586; 

74; 

188 

than; 

Bej; 

2-1) 

Bahaduri; GDR. 

w 


4349; 

1589; 

221; 

693 

Local; 



NE 

19-0 

926; 

252' 

44; 

104 



Bahiranc; BGN. ^T^TP'I 

Tcmhlie; 

1-4 

Balapur; KLN. 

w 

5 0 

821; 

209; 

32; 

101 

3 0 

Balapur; YVL. 

N 

9 0 

752; 

441; 

68; 

121 

Ankai; 

2-0 


NE 

5-4 

483; 

6.55; 





Balayduri; IPR. 

124; 

201 

Ghoti 

.3-0 

Balhegaon; YVL. STf^rrtT 

E 

3-0 

1342; 

849; 

150; 

207 

Bk.; 

Nagde; 

10 

Baiidhate; BON. 

W 

J.VO 

2046; 

719; 

J06; 

364 

Dangsa- 

1-0 

BangaonBk.; NDG. -djiiRH .. 

s 

4-4 

1552; 

881; 

201; 

215 

undanc; 

Local; 


Bangaon Kh.; NDG. dPipitd .. 

s 

4-4 

699; 

404; 

63; 

179 


0-2 

Baragaon Pimpri; SNR. 

NE 

6-0 

5675; 

2874; 

465; 

725 

Local; 


dTTPTR Wm < I 
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Railway 

Sta< it>n; 
Disiance 

5 

' \ « k ly Bazar; 
L'islance; 

^lazar Day 

6 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

7 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

8 

Institutions and other 
information 

9 

Igatpiiri; 3-0 

Gholi ; 

6-0; Sat. 

Igat- 

3-0 

W. 

Sl{pr); tl. 

Nasik 24-0 

Dindoi ; 

4-0; Siin. 

puri; 

Local; 


W; TV. 

Sl(pr); pyt; Devi Fr. 

Road; 




.. 

W. 

Vsk. Sud. IS; 2tl; ch; 
lib. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Nasik 5-0 

Nasik 

5-0; Mon. 

Palse; 

1-4 

W; rv. 

S!(pr); tl. 

Road; 

Ycola; 4-0 

RoaJ L 
Vec't.i; 

1-4; Tue. 

Ycola; 

4-0 

W. 

SKpr): 2tl: gym. 

Yeola; 4 0 


1-0; Tue. 

Yeola; 

1-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs; 4tl. 

Manmad; 69-0 

Mulh^r; 

<10; Wed. 

Mulher; 

9-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr); 

Pimpar- 3- 0 

NariJr.M>' 1 

5 0; Thu. 

Stage; 

1-0 

w. 

2Sl(pr); 2Cs (fmg. 

khcd; 

Manmad; 60-0 

K.musln: 

S O; Sun. 

Ghana- 


n. 

mis); 2(1. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Nasik 41-0 

Pfth; 

> 0; Thu. 

kapur; 

Peth; 

5-0 

W. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Road; 

V'cola; 3-0 

Ycola; 

?-0; Tue. 

Ycola; 

3 0 

W;rv. 

Sl(pr); Cs; Mahadeo 

Nasik 57-0 

DcMdoni-M 

a; i 0; Mon. 

Ocotion- 

3-0 

W. 

Fr. Ct. Sud. 10; 2tl: 
ch. 

SKpr). 

Road; 

Nasik 64-0 

lJivibaril ',.1 

; l O; Sat. 

gara; 

Kathi- 

2-0 

W; n. 

SKpr); tl. 

Road; 

Lasalgaon; 40-0 

Bej 

2 0; Sat. 

pa da; 

0-2 

W. 

Sl(pr); 2tl. 

Niphad; 14-0 

Manmad; 53 4 

Vadncr 

Bhairaii; 

Nampur; 

6 0; Tue. 

5 4; Mon. 

Chirai; 

10 

W. 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs (mp); tl; lib. 

SI (pr); Cs; (mp.gr); tl. 

Manmad; 40-0 

Kalsan; 

5 0; Wed. 

•• 

2-0 

w. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Ankai; .. ■. 


[I'-'J; 


1-0 

w. 

Sl(pi); Khandoba Fr. 

Glioti 3-0 

Ghoii Bk : 

;-0; Sat. 

Ghoii 

3-0 

W;rv. 

Ct. Sud. 8;tl. 

SKpr); tl. 

Bk.; 

Yeola; 3-0 

Nagde; 

1 -I'; Tue. 

Bk.; 

1-0 

W. 

2SKpr); Cs; tl. 

Manmad; 55-0 

Dangas- 

1 il ; Tue. 

Dangas- 

1-0 

W;rv. 

SKpr); Cs(gr); 2ti. 

Nandgaon; 4-4 

aundanc; 
Nandgaon 

1-4; Thu. 

aundane; 

Local; 


pi. 

j Sl(pr); Cs; Mahadev 

Nandgaon; 4-4 

Nandgaon 

■■-4: Thu. 

Local; 


pl. 

' Fr. Mg. Vad. 14; 2tl; 

1 ch; lib. 
i 2sKpr,m); tl. 

Nasik 

Sinnar; 

' Sun. 

Stage; 


W;w. 

j 2sKpr, m); Cs(mp); 

Road; 24-0 






! Dattatraya Fr. mrg. 
Sud. 15 ; Pir Crus Ct. 
Sud. 5; 5tl; m; mq; lib 


Vf 4612-67 
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Village name in English; i 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Village name in Dconagari 

1 

Direction; 

Travelling 

distance 

2 

Area (acres); Population; j 
Households; Agricultural | 
population j 

3 

Post Office; 
Distance 

4 

1 

1 

Barde; KLN. 9T5 

W 

i 

8-0 i 

778; 

320; 

51; 

133 

Abhona; 1-0 

Bardipada; SGN. 

NW 

28-0 1 

667; 

239; 

47; 

70 

Pangarne ;4-0 

Barhc; SGN. 

sw 

26-0 j 

891; 

839; 

168; 

191 

Local; 

Bar Shingavc; IPR. ?tt fSTt^ 

E 

19-0 

1 

2687; 

1196; 

225; 

624 

Taked 2-0 
Bk.; 

Bedse; SGN. 

SW 

21-0 

805; 

452; 

89; 

302 

Barhc; 2-0 

Bched; NPD. tp 

NW 

11-0 

1036; 

654; 

111; 

185 

Pimpal- 1-0 
gaon 
Baswant; 

Bchedpada; PNT. 

SW 

18-0 

937; 

220; 

35; 

131 

Thane; 5-0 

Bej; KLN. 

E 

5-0 

3540; 

3575; 

5T8; 

1194 

Local; 

Belatgavhan; NSK. 

Belatgavhan; NSK. 

SE 

8-0 

895; 

Included 

1016: 162: 325 

in urban area IV. 

Dcolali; 2-0 

Belbare; KLN. 

W 

8-0 

235; 

135; 

19; 

45 

Kanashi; 2-0 

Belgaon Dhaga; NSK. 

SW 

7-0 

3020; 

1241; 

227; 

372 

Local; 









Belgaon Kurhe; IPR. 

NE 

19-0 

2483; 

857; 

152; 

232 

Aswali; 1-0 









Belgaon Tarhaie; IPR. 

E 

14-0 

3292; 

1258; 

272; 

229 

Local; 









Belpada; PNT. «l I il 

W 

8-0 

569; 

209; 

41; 

100 

Pcth; 8-0 

Belpali; PNT. 

S 

35-0 

520; 

190; 

29; 

118 

Harsul; 1-0 

Belu; SNR. 

W 

14-0 

1665; 

848; 

124; 

246 

Shenit; 1-0 

Bendwal; SGN. arSTiS 

W 

22-0 

712; 

115; 

22; 

60 

Vangan; 4-0 

Berwal; PNT. 

SW 

46-0 

4144; 

1714; 

314; 

760 

Local; 

Besgaon; NDG. WITT 

W 

8-0 

1902; 

613; 

106; 

288 

Hiswal 3-0 
Kh.; 

Beze; NSK. ^ 

W 

24-0 

1643; 

432; 

89; 

280 

_ 6-0 

Bhadane; BGN. 

N 

19-0 

1711; 

509; 

63; 

184 

Sompur; 1-0 

Bhadane; CDR. *r3T»r 

SE 

10-0 

2086; 

654; 

96; 

249 

Raypur; 1-C 

Bhadane Hatgad; KLN. 

W 

21-0 

1 

2311; 

598; 

104; 

303 

Dalvat; 1-4 









Bhadane Pimpale; KLN. 

N 

12-0 

990; 

389; 

63; 

252 

Mok- 5-0 

j bhangi; 
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Railway 

'Vcekiv Bazar; 


: Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Station; 

Distance; 


Motor Stand; 

i Water 

Distance 

5 

Bazar Day 

6 


Distance 

7 

1 facilities 
, 8 

intormation 

9 

1 

Manmad; 40 0 j 

A hi cna; 

1-0; 

Fri. 

1-0 

rv. 

Sl(pi ); tl. 


O.ni !c liie; 

4-0; 

Sun. 


W';rv. 


Nasik 560 | 

Road; 

l.i'C 1. 


Sun. 

Stage; 

W, 

Sl(pr); 3Cs; Devi Fr. CL 
Sud. 1S; 3tl;ch,;lib; dp. 

Ghoti 14-0 j 

Bk.; 

1 viNk d E N,, \ 

2-0; 

Wed. 

2-D 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; Bhairav- 
nath Fr.; 2tl. 

i 

Hail, 

2-0; 

Sun. 

2-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Niphad; 9-0 

i 

Piiii)- i.gi.on 

1-0; 

Sun. 

Pimpal- 1-0 
gaon 

Baswant; 

w. 

Sl(pr); Ci (gr); 2tJ. 

Nasik 48-0 

Tlur- ; 

5-0; 

Sun. 

Thane; 5-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Road; 







Lasalgaon 40-0 

I 0.. ; 


Sat. 

Stage; 0-2 

W;w, 

2Sl(pr; h); Cs; Vitthal 
Fr.;Kt: Vad. I; 6tl. 

Ocolali; 2-0 




1-0 

W ;rv. 

Sl(pr);pyt; Cs; 2tl. 

Manmad; 45-0 

Kaiia'i i; 

2-0; 

Sun. 

2-0 

W. 

tl. 

Nasik 13-0 

Road; 

Num>. , 

7-0; 

Wed. 

Local; 

W. 

Sl(pr): Cs; tl; dh; ch; 
dp. 

Aswali; 1 -0 

Vadis .11 hi; 

3-0; 

Thu. 

Stage; 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Ghoti Bk.; 9-0 

Bhoii H ; 

9-0; 

Sat, 

1-0 

W;rv. 

Sl(pr); Cs; Devi Fr. 
Mg. Sud. IS; 4tl. 

Nasik 47-0 




8-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs(gr); tl. 

Road; 







Nasik 38-0 

Harsul, 

1-0; 

Sat. 

Harsul; 1-0 

W;n. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Road; 







Lahavit; 4-0 

Bhayiir. 

6-0; 

Tue. 

Pan- 4-0 

dhurli; 

rv. 

Sl(pr); Vetalbuva Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 1; 3tl. 


Barhe; 

3-0; 

Sun. 

4-0 

n. 

tl. 

Nasik 

Road; 

Ozar; 

fr-0; 

Tue. 

Bori- 5-0 

pada; 

w. 

3Sl(pr); tl. 

Hiswal Kh.;3-0 

Mannia.J; 


Sun. 

Pane- 3-0 

wadi; 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs; Maruti Fr. 
Ps; 2tl. 

Nasik 

Road; 29-0 

Trimbak : 

j-O; 

Tue. 


rv. 

Sl(pr); Hanuman Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 15; 2tl. 

Manmad; 

Jaikhedii; 

‘-0; 

Fri. 

1-0 

W;rv. 

Sl(pr); Devi Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 15; tl; ch. 

Manmad; 5-0 

Manmad; 

,1-0; 

Sun. 

Manmad 5-0 

W;rv. 

Sl(pr); pyt; Cs(mp); 
Paradhi Baba Fr. 
Vsk. Sud. 3; tl. 


Kanashi; 

6 0; 

Sun, 

6-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs. 

Manmad; 60-0 

Desrane 

4-0; 

Sat. 

Kalvan; 11-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 


Vf A6\Z—61a 
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Village name in English; 

Direction; 

Area (acres); Population; 


Taluka abbreviation; 

Travelling 

Households; Agricultural 


Village name in Deonagari 

distance 


population 



' 


2 


3 



4 

Bhadar; SON. 

NW 

1-4 

2263; 

838; 

154; 

475 

Surgana; 1 -1 

Bhadavan; KLN. 'rKm’l 

NE 

(W) 

930; 

608; 

79; 

274 

0-4 

Bhagohol; PNT, *TFiT3fl^ 

SW 

40-0 

567; 

407; 

HI; 

138 

Shiras- 7-0 








gaon; 

Bhagur; (Urban area V) NSK. 

S 

12-0 

67; 

9.536; 

1699; 

462 

Local; 

w V) 








Bhagiir; (Rural area) NSK. 

S 

13-0 

6381; 

1165; 

136; 

40 

Bhagur; 1-4 

vm 

Bhagurdi; KLN. 

w 

8-4 

1568; 

674; 

108; 

286 

Abhona; 1-2 

Bhakshi; BGN. vrm) 

N 

2-4 

2145; 

496; 

80; 

174 

2-4 

Bhakurdc; KLN. 

W 

16-0 

553; 

191; 

48; 

84 

Dalvai; 3-0 

Bhalur; NDG. •mm 

SW 

9 0 

4294; 

1389; 

220; 

468 

Mohe- 2-0 








gaon; 

Bhanwad; DDR. 

NW 


.3577; 

1007; 

223; 

345 

Dcosane ; 2-0 

Bharam; YVL. VTW 

E 

14-0 

2097; 

194: 

191; 

4.37 

Local; 

Bharavaj; IPR. 

SE 

11-0 

1211; 

4.55; 

82; 

160 

Kalu.ste; 1-0 

Bhardi; NDG. vrel 

W 

15 0 

1339; 

{ . 

.380; 

59; 

in 

Nimbait; 5 -0 

BharvirBk.; IPR. 

E 

21-0 

i 

.5519; 

2019; 

311; 

1068 

Local; 

Bharvir Kh.; IPR. 

E 

30-0 

20.36; 

1175; 

283; 

516 

Bharvir 








Bk.; 0-4 

Bharwas; NPD; 'RTmt 

E 

14-0 

1314; 

440; 

65; 

146 

1-0 

Bhatgaon; CDR; 'Mli'li'f 

SW 

8-0 

4172; 

1536; 

240; 

543 

Local; .. 

Bhatgaon; YVL. iTT3rn^ 

NW 

2-4 

565; 

496; 

67; 

104 

Yeola; 2-4 

Bhati; SGN. mrf 

SW 

29-0 

328; 

105; 

20; 

54 

Kelavan;10-0 

Bhatode; DDR. •STOti: 

NE 

1.3-0 

2052; 

771; 

120; 

343 

Vani 








Kasbe; 3-0 

Bhatvihira; SGN. 

S 

13-0 

710; 

187; 

3.3; 

78 

Man- 1-0 








khed; 

Bhaur; KLN. ifTm 

E 

12-0 

33481; 

2225; 

312; 

906 

Local; 

Bhavade; KLN. 

SE 

14-0 

1 

; 2493; 

190; 

2.3; 

62 

Rame- 2-0 


shwar; 


I 
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Railway 

Station; 

Distance 

5 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day 

6 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

7 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Nasik 64 0 ' 

■Sut: a tia; 

1-4; Fri. 

Sur- 

1-4 

VV. 

Road; 



gana; 


1 

Manmad; 40-<i 

Bci, 

0-4; Sat. 



w. 

Nasik 55-0 

H.u ■ L1; 

ll-O; Sat. 

Shiras- 

7-0 

w. 

Road; 



gaon; 



Dcolaii; 2-0 | 

l..v:d 

Tue. 

Local; 


rv; pi. 

Deolali; 3-0 

i 

Btua j ■; 

1-4; Tue. 


1-4 

W. 

Nasik 

.Vbbi na: 

1-2; Fri. 

Abhona; 

IT) 

W. 

Road; 37-0 






Manmad; 

Sm,.: I. 

2-4; Sat. 

Satana; 

2-4 

W. 

, 

Kaiia li; 

6-0; Sun. 


6 0 

W. 

Hiswal 5-4) 

N.uu; !i oi 

9-0; Thu. 


0-2 

W. 

Kh.; 






Nasik 50-0 

Loc.ii 

Sat... 


8-0 

W. 

Road; 






Taint; 3-0 

I.IVal 

.. Sat. 

Local; 


w. 

OholiBk.; 6-0 

Giloti Bk, 

6-0; Sat. 


6-0 

w. 

Manmad; 10-0 

Manni 1 1; 

10-0; Sun. 

Local; 


W. 

Lahavit; 8-0 

TukoJ Bk. 

4-0 ; Wed. 

* * 

1-4 

W; rv. 

Lahvit; 8-0 

Tak.-d Bk. 

4-0; Wed. 


I-O 

W. 

Lasalgaon; 7-0 

Vi iclii; ■; 

5-0; Fri. 

Local; 


W. 

Lasalgaon; 10-0 

Vadal'.iho 

; 3-0; Thu. 

Local; 


W. 

Yeola; 3-0 

Yecl;:. 

2-4; Tue. 

Yeola; 

2-4 

W. 


Bartii; . 

13-0; Sun. 

Barhc; 

12-0 

W. 

Nasik 30-0 

Van: 

3-0; Tue. 

Vani 

3-0 

W; rv. 

Road; 

Kasbc 


Kasbe; 



Nasik 49-0 

Mankln- j ; 

2-0; Tue. 

Jahulc; 

4-0 

W. 

Road; 






Manmad; 37-0 

Dcola; 

7-0; Sun. 

Local; 


W;rv. 

Manmad; 24-0 

Deo: <, 

4-0; Sun. 


1-0 

W. 


Institutions and other 
information 

9 


Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

SKpr); pyt; Khandoba 
Fr. Mrg. Sud. 15; ll. 
Sl(pr); tl. 

6SI(pr,2m); Cs; Khan¬ 
doba Fr. Mg. Sud. 
15; 7tl; 3tn; 3mq; 
dg; gym; 31ib; 8dp. 
2Sl(pr,m); Kalika Devi 
Fr.; tl. 

Sl(pr); tl; ch. 

Sl(pr); Khanderao Fr. 

Mrg. Sud. 15; 2tl. 
Sl(pr); pyt; Cs; tl. 
Sl(pr); 2Cs(mp); 4tl; 
mq; 4gym; lib. 

Sl(pr); Khandoba Fr. 
Ps. Sud. 15 to Vad. 30; 
2tl;ch. 

Sl(pr,m); Cs; 3tl; ch. 
Sl(pr); ll. 

Sl(pr); Cs; Khctaba 
Maharaj Fr. Mrg. 
Vad. 7; 5tl; ch. 
2Sl(pr); Cs(nip); 4tl. 
Sl(pr); Cs.fmp); Bahi- 
roba Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 
4tl. 

SKprJ; Cs; Devi Fr; Ct; 
tl; gym; lib. 

2Sl(pr); Cs(mp); ch; 
lib. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 
tl. 

Sl(pr); ll. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Sl(pr); Cs; Pir Urus; 
Kt;Vad; 30; 3tl; lib; dp. 
Sl(pr); tl. 
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Village name in English ; 

Direction; i 

Area (acres); Population; j 


Taluka abbreviation; 

Travelling | 

Households; Agricultural 1 

Post OH ice; 

Village name in Deonagari 

I 1 

! 

distance ’ 

') i 

1 


population 

3 

1 

Distance 

4 

Bhavandagad; SGN ♦Iqi'is'ii ..1 

w 

s^i 

992; 

■317; 

64; 

218 

Sat- 1-0 

Bhavli Bk.; IPR. .-! 

N 

i 

IB-0 ! 

1084; 

554; 

97; 

310 

khamb; 

Gholi , 5-0 

1 

Bhavli Kh.; IPR. s. 

S 

4-4 i 

1084; 

1202; 

287; 

723 j 

Bk.; 

Igatpuri; -5-0 

Bhawade; BGN. -.1 

NW 

21-0 ! 

4449; 

359; 

53; 

92 1 

Talwade-; 5-0 

! 

Bhawada; SGN. 

SW 

1 

22-0 i 

618; 

196; 

39; 

56 

4-0 

Bhayagaon; MLG. trirntPI 

N 

.VO j 

1634; 

11.32; 

191; 

491 : 

Vajir- 1-0 

Bhayagaon; PNT, 

SE 

I 

9 0 i 

1490; 

556; 

99; 

368 i 

1 

khedc; , 
Kohor; 3 0 

Bhayale; COR. 

W 

12 0 1 

1 

815; 

1167; 

176; 

545 

Local ; 

Bhaykhede; YVL. vrra#i 

SE 

16-0 j 

696; 

192; 

26: 

46 

Suregaon 4-0 

Bhegu; SGN. 

SW 

1 

26-0 

lOO-l; 

418; 

122; 

165 

Rasta: 

Barhe; 4-0 

Bhendali; NPD. •RTicZl 

s 

20-0 

1638; 

1030; 

145; 

458 

Karanj- 4-0 

Bhendi; KLN. M 


1 

5-0 

1922; 

1210; 

189; 

291 

gaon: 

Nivanc; 1-0 

Bhendshei; SGN. 

SW 

27-0 

850; 

175; 

40; 

122 

Kclavan; 7-0 

Bhildar; BGN. 

I'NW 

14-2 

996; 

426; 

62; 

115 

Talwade- 1-0 

Bhilkot; MLG. fvfS+Jte 

1 

1 NB 

.. 

.3402; 

1094; 

187; 

440 

digar; 

. 

Bhilmal; IPR. 

i N 

27-0 

860; 

200; 

35; 

162 

Zarwad 7-0 

flhilwad; BGN. 

N 

22-0 

4491; 

611; 

168; 

196 

Bk.; 

Mulher; 4-0 

Bhilwad; KLN. r»I?f2IT5 

SE 

17 0 

837; 

165; 

37; 

53 

Rame- 3-0 

Bhimkhet; BGN. 

NW 

30-0 

2372; 

479; 

66; 

241 

shwar; 

Mulher; 10 0 

Bhingare; YVL. 

SW 

7-0 

664; 

412; 

70; 

199 

Niiiigaoii 3-0 

Bhintghar; SGN pjTcT'tX 

1 S 


i 1026; 

.312; 

63; 

214 

Madh.; 

i Mani; 5-0 

Bhojapur; SNR.- 

.' S 

1 

1 

17-0 

; 5194; 

1 

1 

2026; 

286; 

622 

Local ; 

Bhokani; SNR. ^'ts^rt 

1 

1 E 

110 

1 3046; 

1278; 

175; 

555 

Kham- 1-0 

Bhormal; SGN. wTCRliZ 

1 

! 

5-0 

j 

j 2536; 

1002; 

217; 

553 

bale; 

Surgana; 5-0 

Bhouti; NOG. trVfl 

1 s 

7-0 

1997; 

560; 

93; 

298 

Bangaon 3-0 

1 


1 




Bk.; 
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Railwas 

Weekly Bazar; 

Motor Stand; 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Station; 

Distam;'.- 

Distance; 

Bazar Day 

Distance 

Water 

facilities 

information 

5 

6 


7 

i 

8 

9 

Nasik 7(S-(t 

S 1 gina; 

5-0; Sat. ! 


W. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Road; 

Ghoti Bk; -i-O 

< 1 holi .Bk.; 

i 

5-0; Sat. | 

Local; 

1 

W; n. 1 

1 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Igatpuri; 5-0 

li'l'pLiri; 

.5-0; Sun. 1 

Igatpuri; 4-4 

1 

W; rv. 

Slfpr); Dhanushya Fr. 



1 



Mg; tl; ch; dp. 

Manmad; (>l 0 

!) 11 ig^aun- 

8-0; Tuc. i 

[ 

Talwade; 5-0 

W; rv. 

Sl(pr); Cs(gr); tl. 


< ai'it ; 

i 

.. 1 


W. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Manmadj 2v>-0 

Nt i epjon; 

3-0; Fri. | 

Malegaon; 

W; rv. ! 

Sl(pr); Cs; 2tl. 



i 

3-0 1 

i 


Nasik 31'' 0 

K. r.itjali; 

3 0; Fri. ■ 

Karanjali; 3-0 i 

W. 

Sl(pr);Cs;ll. 

Road; 



I 



Niphad; Il'-O 

\ .i;l:tl bhoi; 

2-0; Thu. ! 

j Vadali- 2-0 i 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs; Khandoba 


i bhoi; ! 


Fr. Mg. Sud. 6; 2tl; 
gym. 



Tarur; 4-0 

D. j h'jn; 

0-4; Sun. 

j Khan- 2-0 

w. 

Sl(pr);Cs;tl. 




! gaon; 



Balsad; 40-0 

Ha; he; 

4-0; Sun. 

I Barhe; 4-0 

j TV. 

Sl(pr); tl. • 

Kherwadi; 10 0 

s.o k hide; 

6-0; Thu. 

j Say- 6)-0 

w. 

2Sl(pr.m); Cs(mp); 3tl; 




1 khedc; 


lib. 

Manmad; 36 0 

K.i v ir ; 

5-0; Wed. 

1 Nivane; 1-0 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 


Hill I,;; 

.. Sun. 

! Barhe; 

w. 


Manmad; 54- 0 

|),.i isi un- 

I'ij ii;:. 

3-0; Tue. 

1 Talv/ade; I-O 

1 

W; rv. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

1 




1 

W; rv. 

, Shakambai Devi Fr. 






Ct. Sud. 15. 

Gholi Bk.; 21 0 

/itf V itL. Hk'.' 

; 7-0; Fri. 

j Pahinc; 0-4 

W. 

2tl. 

Manmad; 66-'.) 

Mill,;;-; 

4-0; Wed. 

Mulher; 4-0 

W; n. 

Sl(pr); Cs(gr.); Mongi 




i 


Mungi Fr. Kt. Sud. 15; 
2tl; dh. 

Manmad; 26'(i 

L'l;.’ a; 

5-0; Sun. 

1 .. 2-4 

W; w. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Manmad; 70 0 

Mul icr. 

10 0; Wed. 

j 

1 Mulher; 10-0 

rv; 

j Sl(pr); tl. 

Ytola; 8--0 

T'o-.li: 

7-0; Tuc. 

1 Jalgaon; 3-0 

w. 

1 Sl(pr); Cs{mp); Laxmi- 



1 


ai Fr. Cl. Sud. 5; 2ll. 

Waphai; 50-0 

Sura.'.iia; 

8-0; Fri. 

1 Surgana; 8-4) 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs; t). 

Nasik 29-0 

' Nai'.i t'C'■ 

5-0; Fri. 

; .. 1-0 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs; Mothebaba 

Road; 

' Shli pole; 


1 

! 

1 

Fr. CT. Slid. 1 ; tl; m; 
mq; dg; ch. 

Nasik 40 0 

' W.o,; 

6-0; Tuc. 

i .. 1-0 

\ rv. 

Cs; 3tl. 

Road ; 

S.iru. r.a 

5-0; Fri. 

1 stage; 

w. 

Cs; tl. 

Nandgaoii; 7-0 

NaiKliicn; 

7-0; Thu. 

i Khirdi- 1-0 

i W; rv. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 




1 putade; 

i _ 

1 
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Village name in English; | Direction; ; Area (acres); Population; Post Office; 
Taluka abbreviation; I Travelling ■ Households; Agricultural ■ Distance 

Village name in Deonagari ! distance J population 


> _i 

2 f 

1 


3 



4 

Bhoyegaon; CDR. '»m>rrT ..j 

1 

sw 

5-0 i 

i 

1506; 

966; 

147; 

315 

2-0 

1 

Bhuigavhan; MLG. 

E 

i 

<M) 

1338; 

874; 

165; 

440 

Khayade;0-2 

Bhulegaon; YVL. ..] 

SE 

14-0 1 

2089; 

632; 

95; 

177 

Suregaon 3-0 

Bhusani; KLN. 

S 

1 

4-0 [ 

164.^; 

390; 

55; 

108 

Rasta; 

Sakore; 2-0 

Bhusc; NPD. wit 

S 

10-0 i 

1164; 

941; 

163; 

443 

M ha Isa- 2-0 

Bhutanc; KLN. wtriw 

NW 

1 

! 

18-0 1 

889; 

261; 

43; 

83 

korc; 

Pimple 3-0 

Bhutmokhada; PNT. 

SW 

40-0 1 

1210; 

289; 

42; 

166 

Kh.; 

Shiras- 3-0 

Bhutyane; CDR. tjeWNT 

1 

w — i 

1625; 

996; 

179; 

350 

gaon: 

.... 

Bhuvan; PNT. WWW 

NW 

7-0 , 

2300; 

600; 

103; 

273 

Local; 

Bhuyane; BON. wnw 

N 

12 -0 ' 

1706; 

271; 

66; 

83 

Nitane; 2-0 

Bijorase; BON. OmI 

NE 

16 0 ^ 

1412; 

1481; 

209; 

552 

Nampur; 3-0 

Bijore; KLN. fsRrt 

N 

6-0 I 

2405; 

516; 

88; 

155 

Bej; 2-4 

Bijote; BON. 

N 

16-0 

.3675; 

910; 

149; 

282 

Nitane; 2-0 

Bijurpada; SON. 

S 

13-0 ' 

408; 

122; 

26; 

69 

Barhc; 4-0 

Bilkas; PNT. 

SW 

12-0 ; 

569; 

141; 

25; 

85 

Bhuvan; 5-0 

Bilpuri; BON. 

NE 

22-0 

3556; 

507 

93; 

217 

Tembhc; 3-0 

Bilwadi; KLN. 

SW 

18-0 ; 

2690; 

602; 

91; 

394 

Bordai- 2-0 

Biturli; IPR. 

N 

8-0 

731; 

342; 

67; 

107 

vat; 

Ghoti 4 0 

Biwal; SON. 

s 

9T) 

2335; 

787; 

160; 

344 

Bk.; 

Mani; 2-0 

Bodhaii; BON. wRfft 

NE 

20-0 

3102; 

475; 

60; 

124 

Tcmbhe; 20 

Bodhe; MLG. sflS 

E 

12-0 

1515; 

206; 

34; 

86 

Dahiwal; 20 

Bolthan; NDG. wr^sSTW 

SE 

25 0 

3198; 

3350; 

569; 

669 

Bolthan; 

Bokaddara; NPD. 

E 

7-0 

1219; 

401; 

54; 

no 

Naitale; 20 
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Railway 

Weekly Bazar; 

1 

Motor Stand; i 

Drinking 

Stat.on; 

Distance 

Distance; 

Bazar Day 

Distance | 

1 

Water 

facilities 

5 


! 

7 

1 

1 

8 

Lusalpaon. 90 

2 hi ndwad; 

6-0; Mon. ' 

Stage; 

1 

i 

W. 

N.Tndg.;on;l4 0 

'1 ilogaon; 

3-0; Tuc. 

Local; 

1 

1 

I 

w. 

Tariir; 1-tl . 

i 


.. .. 1 


_ 

w. 

Nasik 5.: 0 


4-0; .. i 


0-2 i 

w. 

Road; 

Khcrwadi; S-0 

M ia(‘akorc: 

1 

2-0; Wed. j 

i 

Bhusc; 

0-2 1 

w. 

Matimad; 58 0 

K.riiis'.ii.; 

j 

84); Sun. ‘ 


i 

1-4 I 

n. 

Nasik 49 0 I 

>ij a.I, 

8-0; Sat. 1 

1 

Shiras- 

3-0 1 

w. 

Road; 

.. i 


.. ■■ i 

gaon; 

1 

I 

.. 

i 

Nasik 46-0 


7-0; Thu, I 

Peth; 

7-0 i 

w. 

Road; ' 

.Manmad; 51-0 

Nil.ii, j, 

2-0; Tue. ! 


1-0 ! 

W;w. 

Manrr.ad; 47-0 

N im., 1 r; 

3 0; Mon. ; 

Nampur; 

3-0 , 

W;n. 

Manmad; 40-0 

Bci 

1-4; Sat. 

Bcj; 

2-4 i 

W. 

Manmud; 57-0 

Jail tic Ic". 

4-0; Fri. i 


0-2 ! 

W;w. 

Nasik 49-0 

Manl.:M; 

3-0; Tuc. i 

' Jahule; 

4 -0 i 

W. 

Road; 

Nasik 51-0 

Pcth, 

12-0; Thu. 

I Peth; 

1 

12 -0 I 

W;rv. 

Road; 

Manmad; 55-0 

Naaipm ; 

7 0; Mon. 

, Tembhc; 

1 

3-0 

i 

w. 

Manmad; 50-0 . 

\bhi'i-..i 

6-0; Fri. 

' Chanaka 

-6-0 

! W. 




j pur; 



Ghoti Bk.; 4-0 j 

( illOii li ' .. 

4-0; Sat. 

I Local; 

i 


! w. 



4-0; 

i 

9-0 

W ;rv. 

Manmad; 54-0 ! 

Nampu;. 

7-0; Mon. 

: Tembhc; 

2-0 

i W. 

I 

Chalis- 29-0 

Malcyaon 

17 0; Fri, 

I 

I-O 

w. 

gaon; 

Nandgjcn ;25' 0 

1 Local, 

! 

Sat. 

: Local; 

! 


w. 

Lasalgaon; 6-0 

j Vinchi.r; 

2 0; Fri. 

j 

: Local; 


w. 



_ 

__ 




Institutions and other 
information 

9 


Sl(pr); Cs; Khanderao 
Fr. Mrg. Sud. 6; 2tl; 
dh; lib. 

Sl(pr); Devi Fr. CT. Sud. 
15: 2tl. 

Sl(pr); 2Cs; tl. 

Sl(pr); Cs; 2ll. 

Sl(pr); Cs; Mhasoba Fr. 
Ct. Sud. I; Gudipad- 
wa Fr. Ct. Sud I.; 2tl. 
Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Slfpr); 

Sukhara r>cvi Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 15; tl. 

Sl(pr); Cs(mp); tl. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Sl(pr); Cs; Devi Fr. 
Vsk Sud. 8; tl; lib. 
Sl(pr) Cs(pf); tl. 

SHpr); Cs(mp); Ram 
fr. Ct. Sud. 9, 2tl; lib. 
tl. 

2SUpr); Csfgr); tl. 

Sl(pr); Cs(mp); tl. 
Sl(pr); tl; uh. 

Sl(pr); 11. 

Slfpr); tl. 

Slfpr.); Csfmp); tl. 

Slfpr); tl; ch. 

2Slfpr,ni); C.s;Vaghoba 
Fr. Mrg. Sud. IS; 5tl; 
2mq; dli; lib: 4dn. 
Slfpr); Devi Fr. Asd. 
Vad. 30; 2tl. 
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Village name in English; ! 

Taluka abbreviation; ' 

Village name in Deonagari ; 

1 

Direction; i 
Travelling 
distance j 
2 

Area (acres); Population; j 
Households; Agricultural j 
population ! 

3 

Post Ofiics; 
Distance 

4 

Bokate; YVL. .J 

i 

i 

SE 

9 -0 j 

] 

2037; 

1236; 

198; 

514 

Suregaon 3-0 
Rasta; 

Bopanc; CDR. srhlTO 

S 

5-2 i 

847; 

597; 

91; 

354 j 

t 

Dighwad; 1-0 

Bopegaon; DDR. ..' 

1 

i 

E 

8-0 

2013; 

1450; 

231; 

742 

Khcd- 1 -4 
gaon; 

Borale; CDR. ..i 

W 

24-0 

951; 

611; 

87; 

284 

Shivane; 1-0 

Borale; NDG. ^TTra ..; 

N 

13 t> 

2311; 

955; 

161; 

447 

Local; 

Bordaivat; BGN. 

NW 

26-0 

2910; 

965; 

142; 

481 

Mulher; 6-0 

Bordaivat; KLN. 

W 

15-0 

1183; 

678; 

98; 

319 

Local; 

Borgaon; SON. 

SE 

12-0 

3101; 

1488; 

258; 

789 

Local; 

Borhate; BGN. ynSTJ 

NW 

15-0 

1610; 

408; 

60; 

118 

Mulher; 10-0 

Borkhind; SNR. 

sw 

10-0 

1653; 

408; 

55; 

114 

Shivde; 1-0 

Borli; IPR. 

s 

C-0 

176.5; 

748; 

165; 

2.34 

Igaipiiri; 6-0 

Borpada; PNT. 

sw 

12-0 

564; 

135; 

26; 

36 

Bhuvan; 5-0 

Borlembhe; IPR. iflTt'4 

E 

2-4 

501; 

831; 

139; 

114 

Igatpuii; 2-4 

Borwat; PNT. 

E 

5-3 

1624; 

489; 

81; 

280 

Peth; 5-3 

Boygaon; NDG. 

W 

16-0 

1069; 

545; 

84; 

182 

Nimbait; 5 0 

Brahmangaon Vanas: NPD. 

N 

6 0 

1184; 

589; 

86; 

264 

Vanas- 5-6 
gaon ; 

Brahmangaon Vinehur; NPD. 

NE 

12 0 

i 778; 

599; 

83; 

122 

Lasal' 0-4 
gaon ; 

Brahmanwadc; SNR. 

NW 

10 0 

1 1062; 

1 

982; 

154; 

446 

i Jakhori; 1-4 

i 

Brabmanwade; NPD. fllgJuiiflS .. 

sr 

12-0 

i 1301; 

1 

1 

455; 

72; 

241 

! Khcdlc- 1 0 
; /unge; 

Barahm.inwade trimbak; NSK 
?rr?JTOt 

W 

26-0 

j 2697; 

667; 

91; 

198 

i Trimbak; 8 -0 

! 

Brahmanpade; BGN. ?rfgr>mt 

N 

22-0 

; 2825; 

1 

930; 

144; 

348 

i Jaikheda; 0-2 

1 

Brahmangaon; BGN. ST^'iPrR .. 

SE 

1 

6-4 

1 6892; 

5026; 

878; 

1850 

Local; 

Bubli; SGN. 

I 

1 S 

1 

5-0 

1781; 

795; 

135; 

207 

Surgana; 5-0 
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. ! I : . . : 

Weekly Bazar; j stand; ' ^'''”^‘'^8 , institutions and other 

Distance; Distance 1 I information 

Distance Bazar Day facilities I 



6 

1 

7 1 

8 

9 

Vaijapul ; si-O 

/mdarsu); 

3-0; Thu. 

Sure- 3 -0 j 

eaon; j 

W;rv. 

Sl(pr); pyt; Cs(mp); 
Bhairavnath Fr. Ct. 
Vad. 8; 3tl; m: dh; 
gym; Cch. 

Lasalgaon; ' (' 

C liandwad; 

5-0; Mon. 

1-0 j 

I 

W;rv. 

Sl(pr); pyt; 2tl. 

Kiindc- 1 ) 

wadi; 

K hedgaon; 

1-4; Mon. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.. .. 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs; Matoba 
Maharaj Fr. Ps. Sud. 
IS. gym; lib. 

Niphad; 20 0 

V;ini; 

4-0; Thu. 

1-4 1 

W;rv. 

Slfprl; tl. 

Nandgaon ; 

■sandgaon; 

13-6; Thu. ! 

3-4 

rv. 

S!(pr); Cs; il. 

Manmad; Oi'(t 

St '.ilhcr; 

6 0; Wed. 

1 

Muibcr; 6-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr); Bhavani Devi 
Fr. Ct; tl. 

Manmad; 4(i 0 

At hona; 

5-0; Fri. 

Ghana- 3 -0 
kapur; 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs; Vagu Baras 
Fr. Asd. Vad. 12; tl; 
dh. 

50 0 


3-0; 

Local; 

W;rv. 

SHpr); Cs; tl; lib. 

Manmad; 55 0 

|4 n l ipur; 

6-0; Thu j 

.. 10 0 

W;rv. 

SKpr); tl. 

y 0 

B hi ■.car; 

7-0; Tue. 

1-0 

n. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Igalpiiri; (it) 

j !i puri; 

6-0, Sun. 

• 

Igatpuri : 6 -0 

W. 

Sl(pr); Sanlosh Devi Fr. 
Ps. Slid. 15;4tl;ch. 

Nasik 5t-ii 

Road ; 


12-0; Thu. 

Vcih\ no 

W;rv. 

j Cs(gr); tl. 

GholiBk.; 2 0 

Nasik 54-0 

Road ; 

(I tc li Bk.; 

2-0; Sat. 

5-3; Thu. 

Stage; tLl 

1-3 

W. 

j SKpr); C's(gr): 2tl. 

1 Sl(pr); Cs; Harinam 
j Saptah Kt. 11; tl; lib. 

1 e f; 

W ;rv. 

Manmad; 10 () 

M.i.iiinad; 

10-0; Sun. 

1-0 

w. 

' 2SI(pr,m); Pir Saheb 
! Urus. Ps. Vad. 5; tl. 

Ggaon; 2-4 

1 gton; 

2-4; Tue. 

1-2 

W;rv. 

1 Sl(pr); pyt; 2tl; ch. 

Lasaigaon; I -4 

' 1 I'Higaon; 

10; Sun. 

Lasal- 1-0 

gaon; 

! w. 

i 

, Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Nasik >; 0 

Road: 

Nirit Road;8-0; Mon. 

1 Local; 

1 W;n. 

Sl(pr); Khandoba Fr. 
i Ps. Slid. 6; 2ll. 

Kimde- 14-0 
wadi; 

K:U IJ 3)c 

1-0; Wed. 

! LtKal; 

1 

! W;rv. 

I 

! SKpr); Cs; 2t!. 

Nasik 32-0 

Road; 

I'r ntak; 

8-0; Tuc. 

' Trimbak; 8-0 

1 

1 W;rv.t. 

j 

SKpr); tl. 

Manmad; 5.’ 0 

. 1 . 1 ! w icda; 

2-0; Fii. 

i Local; 

' W;w. 
i 

j SKpr); Cs; Akshaya 
Triliya Fr; 2tl;ch. 

Manmad; 37 0 

■ 1 

Mon. 

1 Stage; 0-1 

W. 

; 2Sl(pr,h); 2Cs; Kuldevi 
! Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 3tl; 
j lib; dp. 

Nasik 61 0 

Road; 

1 Sill '.iiiH; 

1 

5-0; Fri. 

! ■ • 0'2 

I 

W. 

i SKpr); tl. 
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Village name in English; 
Taluka abbreviation; 
Village name in Deonagari 

1 


} I 

] Direction; j 
j Travelling | 

. distance ! 

I 

2 i 


Area (acres); Population: 
Households; Agricultural 
population 
3 


Post Office; 
Distance 

4 


Chachadgaon; DDR. 

■■i W 

12 0 

2610; 

1200; 

205; 

426 

Local; 


Chachcr; KLN. 

. . NE 

1.3-0 

157.3; 

264; 

49; 

81 


3-0 

Chandashi; NSK. 

..: N 

i 

K 0 

1213; 

830; 

121; 

389 

Munga- 

.sare; 

3-0 

Chandegaon; NSK. 

.. j SE 

9 0 

S82; 

836; 

126; 

63 

Nasik 

Road; 

3-0 

Chakore; NSK. -sTmt 

■ ■! w 

22-0 

1793: 

99; 

16; 

29 

Trimbak; 4-0 

Chamdari; DDR. 

N 

14 0 

467; 

238; 

52; 

93 

Vani 

Kasbe; 

4-0 

Chanakapur; KLN. 

\ 

..• w 

1 

1 

13-0 

1070; 

1275; 

278; 

230 

Abhona; 

3-0 

Chandanpuri; MLG. 

• •! s 

1 

.3-0 

4440; 

2453; 

493: 

924 

Yesgaon 

Bk.; 

3-0 

Chandgaon; YVL. 

..; N 

i 

11.0 

1243; 

515; 

84; 

138 

Kusur; 

2-0 

Chandgtri; NSK. 

..| SE 

110 

7S8; 

536; 

82; 

.« 

Jakhori; 

2-0 

C'handikapur; DDR. 

..’ N 

1 

12 0 

813; 

364; 

61; 

100 

Vani 

Kasbe; 

2-1 

Chanrior; (Urban Area t) CDR.; 
(rrnn^ FT-rrrrr <1 ) 

j HQ 


37 01; 

8789; 

1470; 

1007 

Lasal- 

gaon: 

12-0 


Chandore; NDG. HR'rt 

E 8-0-5293; 

1227; 

194; 

509 1 Pimpar- 2-0 

1 khed; 

Chandori; NPD. <r4l<y 

.. NW 16 0 8904; 

9780: 

1573; 

3216 i Local; 


Chapadgaon; NPD. ■aTTT'rfT 

s 

10-0 

1580; 

1013; 

150; 

546 

Karanj- 10-0 


1 






gaon; 

Chapadgaon; SNR. ■4N'J'i?4 

.. S 

.3-0 

2799; 

786; 

112; 

42.8 

Dapur; 3-0 

Charose; DDR. 

NW 

18-0 

1955; 

523; 

89; 

216 

Deothan; 2-0 

Chas; SNR, ^ 

..i SE 

18-0 

5663; 

2313; 

444; 

1038 

Local; 
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Rail'w.jv 

Weekly Bazar; 

Motor Stand; 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Stalion, 
Distance 

Distance; 
Bazar Day 


Distance 

7 

Water 

facilities 

8 

information 

9 

Nasik :() < 

Road; 

Umbrale; 3-0; 

Thu. 

Local; 


W. 

Sl(pr).; Cs; Goddess 
Fr. Vsk. Sud. 3;ll.; lib. 

Manmad; 40 ( 

tvalvan; 6-0; 

Wed. 


0-0 

W. 

Sl(pr).; Cs (gr). 

Nasik Rd.; 11 ( 

Nasik; 

Wed. 

“ 


W. 

Sl(pr).; fl.; Ch. 

Nasik Rd.; s o 

WasikRd.; 3-0; 

Mon. 

Nasik 

Rd.; 

3-0 

W; rv. 

SKpr).; Devi Fr. Ct. 
Vad. n ; tl. 

Nasik Rd,: :7 0 

.'nrnbak; 4-0; 

Tuc. 

Trimbak; 

4-0 

rv. 


Nasik Rd.; D 0 

>'ani Kasbe; 4-0; 

Tuc. 


2-0 

W. 

Sr(pi).; tl. 

Manmad; 44 o 

Abliona; 3-0; 

Fii. 

Stage; 


rv. 

Sl(pr).; Cs (mp).; Maha- 
shivratra Fr. Mg. Vad. 
14; tl. 

Manmad; 0 

Malegaon; 3-0; 

Fri. 

Stage; 


W; w. 

Sl(pr).; Cs; Khandoba 
Maharaj Fr, Ps. Sud. 
15; S tl; dh; gym; lib. 

Ankai; 2 •! 

(y arinii'.d; (v-0; 

Sun. 

Ankai; 

3-0 

W; rv. 

Sl(pr).; pyt.; Cs. (gr).; 
l.axmiai Fr. Vsk, 
Vad. 5; tl.; Celt. 

Nasik Rd.; ('-0 




2-0 

W. 

SKpr).; 4tl. 

Nasik Rd.;:K)-i) 

V.ini Kasbe; 2-0; 

Tuc. 


0-1 

W. 

Sl(pr).; tl. 

Local; 


Mon. 

Local; 


W. 

6S1 (3pr. .3h).; Chan- 
dreshvar Fr. Mg., 

Nalavali Urus., 
Rcinikadevi Fr. An. 
Sud. 1 to 10; 5tl.; 
6mq.; 2 dg.; 2 gym.; 
Ch.; lib.; 4dp. 

Pimpar- 2 (i 

khed; 

Nandgaon; 8-0; 

Thu. 


2-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; Cs; 4tl.; dh. 

Khervvadi; .4 0 

Sajkhede; .3-0; 

Thu. 

Local; 


rv. 

3Sl(2pr,h); Cs.; Bhai- 
raonath Fr. Vsk. Sud. 
14.; Khanderao Fr. 
Mrg. Sud. 15;4tl.; m.; 
mq.; dg.; dp. 

Kherwadi; 8 0 

;ay^hEde; 5-0; 

Thu. 

Bhusc; 

0-5 

W. 

SKpr).; Khandoba Fr. 
Mrg. Sud. 6; 2t!. 

Nasik Rd.; 25-0 

' ii 1 r ,1 -; 13-0; 

Sun. 

Dapur; 

3 0 

W. 

SKpr).; Cs; Kashiai Fr. 
Mg. Sud. 15; tl. ;ni. ;Cch. 

Nasik Rd.; ''0-0 

'Jirasbi; 5-0; 

Fri. 


5-0 

W; rv. 

SKpr).; Mahashivratra 
Fr. Mg. 14; 2tl. 

Nasik Rd.; ''0-0 

‘J. indoor 5-0; 

'-hingote; 

Fri. 

Local; 


W; rv. 

SKpr).; Cs.; Kashiai Fr. 
Ps. Vad. 30; Maha- 
shiviatra Mg. Vad. 14. 
9tl.; mq.; lib. 
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Village name in English; | 

1 

Direction; | 

Area (acres); Population; 

Post Office; 

Taluka abbreviation; I 

Travelling ! 

Households; Agricultural 

Distance 

Village name in Dconagari | 

distance i 


Population 



1 ! 

2 

1 


3 



4 

" ^ ^ [ 

i 

Chatori; NPD.; ^ITT 

SW. 

15^ 1 

7321; 

5792; 

887; 

1596 

Local; 

Changaon; BGN. ..j 

E 

3-0 

3129; 

1856; 

286; 

667 

Local; 

Chaundhane; BGN. 

NW 

13-0 ' 

1303; 

1514; 

221; 

731 

Local; 

Chausale; DDR. -.i 

N 

20-0 ! 

3298; 

983; 

117; 

549 

Umbar- 3^ 

1 


I 





pa da 

1 


1 





(Ghagbari); 

Chehadi Bk.; NSK.. 51. 

SE 

8-0 

1359; 

2313; 

430; 

388 

Palse; 2-0 

Chehedi K.h.; NPD. t?. 

SW 

17-0 j 

736; 

399; 

61; 

190 

Lasal- 1-0 

' 


I 





glion; 

Chichondi Bk.; YVL. p^-qlsl . . i 

SW 

6-0 

1838; 

944; 

ISO; 

442 

Nimgaon 2-0 



' 





Madh; 

Chichondi Kh. ; YVL. .. 

SW 

6-0 

2888; 

802; 

121; 

216 

Nimgaon 2-0 



1 

i 





Madh; 

Chikadi;SGN. 

s 

124) 

1675; 

544; 

110; 

316 

. .. 

Chikhalambe; CDR. psrawR 

w 

20-0 

717; 

513; 

70; 

244 

Shivarc; 1-4 

Chikhal Ohol; MLG. f^lW afi^-Z 

NE 

9 0 

5495; 

3891; 

649; 

1243 

LcK;aI; 

Chinchagavhan; MLG. . . 

E 


5110; 

1443; 

245; 

660 


Chinchale; IPR. 

NW 

6-0 

4057; 

576; 

138; 

353 

Igatpuri; 6-0 

Chinchale; SGN 

NW 


2590; 

704; 

128; 

293 

Pangarne;2-0 

Chinchavad; MLG. 

W 

12-0 

4036; 

1878; 

312; 

687 

Aghar 2-0 








Bk.; 

Chinchave (Galane); MLG. 

N 

20-0 

6270; 

1168; 

169; 

278 

Pohane; 5-0 









Chinchave (Nimbat); MLG. 

SW 

19-0 

3540; 

1471; 

229; 

717 

Local; 









Chinchkhed; CDR. 

E 

5-0 

3105; 

2027; 

327; 

480 

1 Local ; 

Chinchohol; PNT. 

SW 

37-0 

5008; 

1289; 

242; 

732 

Thane; 7-0 

Chinchole; CDR. 

W 

5-0 

491; 

391; 

57; 

184 

Bhatgaon;2-0 

Chincholi; SNR ^->0^ 

NW 

7-0 

2899; 

1823; 

257; 

719 

j Local; 

1 

Chinchorc; KLN. 

W 

15-0 

1370; 

357; 

55; 

207 

j Bordaivat;l-0 
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Railwa;-' 

Slaiii'-’V, 

Distanaa 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

Drinking ] 
Water i 
facilities i 

Institutions and other 
information 

5 

6 

7 

g 

9 


- -- ■ 

... - 

— 

-— 


j 



Kherwadi; 7 0 

■iiiykhcdc; 

2-0; 

Thu. 

Local; 

•• i 

1 

» 

i 

i 

rv. !S1. (pr).; Cs; Shani Fr. 

j Ct. Vad, 30. Maruti 
j Fr.; Vsk.: Sud. 5; 7tl.; 

1 mq.; dh.; cli. 

Manmad; 44 (i 

La ana; 

3-0; 

Sat. 

Local; 

1 

• • 1 

W. i 

SI (pr).; 2Cs.;2tl. 

Manmad; 5'i 1> 

1 o:al; 



Local; 


W. j 

SI (pr).; Cs.; tl.; ch.; lib. 

NasikRd. 41 (1 

I'nibarpada 

(t'jliagbari); 

3-0; 

Thu. 

Local; 

.. 1 

i 

W. I 

S! (pr).; Cs (fmg).; tl.; 
dh. 

NiisikRd.; 10 

S'li: k Rd.; 

1-0; 

Mon. 

Local; 

i 

W.; rv. 

SI (pr).; Cs.; Maruti 
Fr. Ct. Vad. 5; tl.; lib. 

Odha; i 0 

' »c y V h^^ds, 

7-0; 

Thu. 


1-0 j 

rv. ' 

t 

SI (pr).; Cs (mp).; tl. 

Ycola; 6-0 

■'r.olii; 

6-0; 

Tue. 

Rayatc; 

I 

2-0 ! 

1 

i 

W.; rv. 

SI (pr).; Vetal Fr. Phg. 
Vad. 5; tl,; mq.; gym. 

Yeola; 6-0 

^ \ 0 a; 

6-0; 

Tuc. 

Ray ate; 

2-0 ' 

W.; rv. 

SI (pr).; Cs.; Mahadeo 
Fr. Ct, Sud. I; 2 tl.; 
ni.; mq.; gym.; ch. 

Nasik Rd.; 5S-() 

K 1 k id - 
Mtuiidc; 

3-0; 

Mon. 

Chikadi 
i phata; 

6-0 

W. 

SI (pr).; Cs.; Matoba 
Fr. Ps. Sud. 15; 2tl. 

Niphad; |6 0 ' 

\ ni 

4-0; 

Tue. 


0-5 

W. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Manmad; 

I,.nil ; 


Tue. 


I-O 

W. 

2SI (pr, h).; 2C5.; 
Bhavani Devi Fr. Ct. 
Sud, 15; Bhagat Buva 
Fr.Mg. Vad. 5;2tl.;ch. 

Igatpuri; 6-0 

(il I'li Bk.; 

9-0; 

Sat. 

igatpuri 

6-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 

Pa i.'arne; 

2-0; 

Sun, 

Umbar- 
1 than; 

13-0 

rv.; n. 

SI (pr). 

Manmad; 76-0 

Ag 1 ir Bk.; 

2-0; 

Tue. 

1 Stage; 


W.; rv. 

SI (pr).; Pyt.; Cs (,mp).; 
DeviFr.Vsk.Sud.6;4tl. 

Manmad; 22 0 


9-0; 


1 Stage; 


W. 

SI (pr).; Cs.; tl. 

Manmad; 21-0 

Lnai'ane; 

3-0; 

Sat. 

I Local; 


W. 

SI (pr).; 3Cs.; 2tl. 

Kunde- 5-0 

wadi; 

Pimaii jjon 
Ba ; 

3-0; 

Sun. 

: Pimpal- 
gaon Bas- 
want; 

rv. 

SI (pr).; 2Cs (mp).; 
Parchitrav Fr. Mrg. 
Sud. 15: 2tl. 

Nasik Rd.; 48-0 

T ha u’; 

7-0 

; Sun. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr),; Cs.; tl. 

Lasal- 20-0 

(?ha iilwad; 

6-0; 

Mon. 

1 

1-0 

w. 

Sl(pr).; tl. 

gaon; 

Nasik Rd.; 7-<) 

Sinn 11 

7-0 

Sun. 

1 

1 

0-4 

w. 

SI (pr).; Cs; Maruti Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 9; Mhasoba 
Fr. Vsk. Sud. 7; tl.; gym. 

Manmad; 47-0 

A bill r a 

4-0 

Fri. 

i .. 

1 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; tl. 
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Village name in English; 

Taluka abbreviation; 
Village name in Dconagari 
1 

Chinchpada; SON. 

Chinebvihir; NDG. 

Chinchwade; PNT. 

Chirai; BGN. 

Chirai;SGN. frot 
Chitegaon; NPD. 


Cholmtikh; PNT. 

Chondhi; MLG. Mlal 
Chondhi;SNR. ^ 

Chudel Bk.;BGN. Nta 

Chudel Kh.; BGN. =«c2«. 

Chunchale; NSK. 
Dabhadi;PNT. ?Tmt 
Dabhadi; MLG. 


Dabli; MLG. 

Dadhegaon; NSK. 'Sfi'iiq 
Dahegaon; CDR. 

Dahegaon Dhiil; YVL. 

as 

Dahegaon Manmad; CDR. 


Dahegaon Patoda; YVL. 

Dahidi; MLG. 

Dahigaon; NDG. 

Dahigaon; NPD. 
Dahigaon; NSK. 

Dahikule; MLG. 


I .Direction; ! Arcii (acres); Population; i post office- 
j Travelling ! Households; Agriculturals 1 Distance 
I distance | population | 



2 

3 



4 

NW 

21-0 : 510; 

198; 

44; 

86 

Pangarn3;3-0 

E 

8 0 1 2-W; 

482; 

117; 

180 

Pimpar- 2-0 
khed; 

s 

30-0 ; 2382; 

i 

1411; 

219; 

496 

Local; 

NE 

20-T) , 2852; 

610; 

133; 

170 

Teniblie; 2- 0' 

SE 

8-0 ; 277; 

74; 

1.3; 

46 

Borgaon ; 4-0 

SW 

12-0 i 2447; 

2342; 

356; 

1026 

Kherwadi;l-4 

s 

20 0 1 1091; 

357; 

57; 

183 

Kul- 8-0 

wandi; 

s 

14-0 1 3838; 

494; 

115; 

208 

3-0 

! NE 

1 

15- 0 ! 1258; 
i 

389; 

59; 

91 

Som- 1-0 

thane; 

i N 

t 

1 

20 0 : 1018 ; 

116; 

25; 

51 

Akhat- 2 0 
wade; 

' N 

20-0 i 879; 

816; 

145; 

222 

Akhat- 2--0 
wade; 

' SW 

.5-0 j 1989; 

254; 

54; 

72 

Satpur; 1-0 

i N 

7-0 I 564; 

238 : 

44; 

109 

Surgane; 

W 

5-0 1 7437; 

i 

13417;2617; 

4447 

Local ; 

. 

i N 

6-0 i 2000; 

1002; 

168; 

412 

Vadel; 2-0 

; S 

7-0 j 602; 

523; 

90; 

246 

Pathardi; 1-0 

' N 

8-0 1 1019; 

j 

480; 

69; 

250 

Vani 6-0 

Kasbc; 

! w 

6-0 i 487; 

1 

76; 

15; 

51 

Dhul- 0-ft 
gaon; 

E 

)6 -0 I 2562; 

958; 

160; 

286 

Shingve; 5-0 


NW 

8-0 

959; 

278; 

-31; 

118 

Patoda; 

1-0 

N 

12-0 

11058; 

1425; 

248; 

352 

Raja- 
: mane; 

3-0 

S 

3-0 

1217; 

526; 

91; 

166 

; Wadali 
: Bk.; 

2-0 

E 

14-0 

767; 

201; 

18; 

79 


1-0 

SW 

18-0 

2743; 

787; 

159; 

233 

i Vadi- 
1 varhe; 

8-0 

N 

8-1 

943; 

_ 

238; 

38; 

90 

' Khadki; 

2-0 
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Railway 

Weekly Bazar; 

Motor Stand; 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Sia! ion. 

Distance; 

Distance 

Water 

information 

Distance 

5 

Bazar Day 

7 

facilities 

8 

9 

Waghai; 12-0 

Pangarne; 

3-0; Sun. 

Umbar- 8-0 

W. 

SI (pr).; Cs (gr). 

Piinpar- 3-0 

Nandgaon; 

8-0; Thu. 

than; 

2 0 

W. 

SI (pr).; Cs.; Devi Fr. 

khed; 

Nasik R.d.;36-0 

Harsiil; 

2 0; Sat. 

Stage; 

W. 

Ct. Vad. 5; 2tl. 

3SI (2pr., m),; Cs (gr).; 

Manmad; 54-0 

Nampur; 

0-0; Mon, 

Local; 

W. 

tl.; ch. 

SI (pr).; Cs (mp).; 2tl. 

Nasik Rd.;62-0 

Surgana; 

8-0; Fri. 

Stage; 0-1 

W. 

2Cs (mp, gr).; tl. 

Kherwadi; 1 -4 

Saykhede; 

5 0; Thu. 

1-0 

W. 

SI (pr).; pyt; Cs (mp),; 

Nasik Rd.:42-0 

Kohor; 

6-0; Wed. 

Karanj- 12-0 

w. 

Bhairavnath Pr. Ct. 
Sud. 15; 8tl.; mq.; dg. 
SI (pr).; tl. 

Manmad; 8-0 

Manmad; 

8-0; Tue. 

uli; 

Local; 

W; n. 

SI (pr).; Cs (Fmg).; tl. 

Nasik Rd.; 27-0 

Vadangali; 

1-4; Wed. 

Vadan- 1-4 

rv. 

Cs.; tl. 

Manmad; 54-0 

Askliede; 

2-0; Thu. 

gali; 

Askhede; 2 -0 

W; rv. 

Cs (gr). 

Manmad; 54-0 

Askhcdc; 

2-0; Thu. 

Askhede; 2- 0 

W; w. 

SI (pr).; Mhasoba Fr. 

Nasik Rd.; 10 0 

Nasik; 

5-0; Wed. 

Satpur: 1-0 

W. 

As. Vad. 14.; 2tl,; .h. 
tl 

Nasik Rd.; 42-0 

Jogamodi; 

5-0; Mon. 

7 0 

W. 

SI (pr); tJ. 

Manmad; 29-0 

Local; 

.. Wed. 

Local; 

W. 

5 SI (pr,m); Rokadoba 

Manmad; 30-0 

Vadel; 

2-0; 

2-0 

W; w. cl. 

Fr. Srn; 7tl; mq; dh; 
gym; ch; 2 lib; 3dp. 
Si (pr); Cs; 2tl. 

Nasik Rd.; 8-0 

Deolali; 

Mon. 

Pathardi; 3-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Nasik Rd.; 34-0 

Vani Kasbe; 

6-0; Tuc. 

Kri- 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl. 

Yeola; 8-0 

Ycola; 

6-0; Tue. 

shangaon; 
Erand- 0-7; 

W; rv. 

tl. 

Manmad; 2-0 

Manmad; 

2-0; Sun. 

gaon Bk.; 
Stage; 

W; rv. 

SI (pr); Khanderav Fr. 

Lasalgaon; 7-0 

Patoda; 

1-0; Sun. 

Jalgaon 3-0 

W. 

Phg. Sud. 15, Maha- 
dev Fr, Mg. Sud. 6; 
2tl; dg; ch. 
t>- 

Manmad; 30-0 

Karanjgavhan; .. Wed. 

Neur; 

Local; 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; Datta Fr. 

Nandgaon; 3-0 

Nandgaon; 

3-0; Thu. 

Local; 

W; rv. 

Mg. Sud. 15; 2tl. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Lasalgaon; 7-0 

Vinchur; 

4-0; Fri. 

0-2 

W. 

tl; gym. 

Aswali; 14-0 

Vadivarhe; 

8-0; Thu. 

,, 

W. 

SI (pr); Maruti Fr, 

Manmad; 31-0 

Z'odga; 

8-0; Thu, 

.. 


Vsk; tl. 

SI (pr). 
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Village name in English; 

Taliika abbreviulion; 

Village name in Dconagai i 

I 

Direction; 

Travelling 

distance 

-> 

~ 

Area (acres); Population; 
Flouseholds; Agricullnral 
population 

1 

Post Ollice; 
Distance 

4 

Dahiiutulc; 15GN. 

W 

10-0 

27.E1; 

572; 

85; 

211 

Kandha- 2-0 

Oaliivad; KLN. 

E 

22 0 

1012.1: 

1865; 

622; 

1288 

nc; 

Lcx^al; 

Dahival; MEG. 

E 

n 0 

1855; 

1476; 

252; 

189 

Local; 

Oahivi; t 'DK, 

N 

14 0 

1.105; 

741; 

91; 

221 

Khcdle; 2-0 

Dahiwad;CDR. 

s 

5 0 

782; 

182; 

52; 

172 

Dighwad;! 0 

nahiwadi; SNR. 

NF. 

2.1-0 

llt.8; 

878; 

151; 

121 

Local; 

Oahyanc; CTTR. TSTO 

w 

21-0 

1892; 

542; 

94; 

118 

Baha- 1 0 

LTahvane Uigar; Kl.N. 

N 

12-0 

1211; 

521; 

81; 

111 

dtiri; 

Pimple 2-4 

I'Dahvancpale; KI.N. TjUT^TTra 

W 

8-0 

511; 

168; 

21; 

50 

Kb.; 

Abhona; 2 0 

Dahy;ine-otur; KLN. ^smr-JTPTr 

s 

.10 

1021; 

425; 

101; 

111 

Nivanc; 3-0 

Oalpatpur; PNT. 

s. 

21-0, 

2511; 

1118; 

297; 

615 

Haisul; 2 0 

Dalwal;KLN. 

w 

20-0 

880; 

764; 

129; 

278 

Local; 

Oangr-alc; SGN. 

SE 

12 0 

1619; 

762; 

152; 

415 

Umbar- 4-0 

ITiingsaiindanc; HGN. .. 

■ \v 

14 0 

1180, 

1819; 

297; 

440 

puda-digar 

(Ghagbari); 

Local; 

Dapiir; MEG. 

F. 

20 0 

.1015; 

587; 

98; 

187 

Deoghat; 1-4 

Dapiir;SNR. TT^T 

S 

10 0 

9214; 

4087; 

647; 

1181 

Local; 

Dapiire; ITR. 

N 

22-0 

1046; 

104; 

67; 

no 

Zarwarl 2-0 

Daregaon; CDR. 

B 

12 0 

2802; 

1547; 

225; 

507 

Bk.; 

Ninion; 1 0 

Darebhangi; KEN. 

N 

0-0 

3151; 

547; 

85; 

301 

Mok- 2 0 

Daregaon; BGN. 

N 

21-4 

2114; 

nil; 

ISO; 

142 

bhangi, 
Pinipal- 1-4 

Daregaon; MEG. <V,<Ti4 

N 


1879; 

1117; 

208; 

415 

kothe; 

Daregaon Hatgad; KLN. 

W 

25-0 

811; 

211; 

40; 

77 

Dalwat; 4-0 

Daregaonwani; KLN. 

sw 

1+0 

1488; 

424; 

71; 

208 

Nanduri; 2-0 
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Riil'Viiy 

Waiikly Uazar; J 

Motor Stand; 

DriiikiiiB 1 

Institutions and other 


liistanec; j 

Bazar llay 1 

Distance 

1 

Water 1 
facilities : 

1 

information 

5 

a 1 

7 

8 ; 

9 

51) ■' 

r)aiigsai.in- 2-0; Tuc. 

*1 ^ .*1 n * 

Stage; 1-0 

W; rv. 

SI fpi); C.S (gr); tl; ch. 

NJan"nid; 2(r 0 

iJl lie , 

Lt>:al; 'Inc. ' 

1 

Local; 

W. 

SI (pr); 2Cs (rnp, 
fing.); 6tl; lib. 

Clialrs- 2'' 1 ) 

gaon; 

Malcgaon; 1.2-0; Fri. j 

Stage; ! 

W. i 

i 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; Datta 
Jayanti Fr. Mrg. Sud. 
15; .2|I; lib; dp (vet). 

Kd.; .);x (' 

yai.i K.asbe; 8-0; I iie. 1 

Lakhaina-7 -o 
pur (Pliala); 

w. 

SI (pr); 2tl. 

l.asiJgaon. 5 

^ isalyaon; 5 -0; Thu. 

Local; 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 


.»a.i; 10-0; Tue. ; 

5 0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Viroba Fr. 
Mg. Vad. 5; tl. 

Nirl-.,id; 14 

,\aii; 6-0; Tuc. ' 

0 2 

W; n. 

Cs; ll. 

Mar.;-,ad; 52 " 

ial.van; 12-0; Wed. j 

12 0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Nasik Rd.;47-0 

kbi otia; 2 0; Fri. ] 

Kulvan; 0-2 

rv. 

ll. 

Mj;',-,Md'. '0 ’) 

iCil.an; 2-0; Wed. ! 


w. 

SI (pr): Cs; tl: ch. 

Nasik Rd.; 32 n 

TlirHiI; 2-0; Sal. | 

Mansul; 2-0 

W. ; 

SI (pr): Cs; 2tl. 


i'..iM>stii; 8-0; Sun. 

8-0 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl; dp. 

Na^ik Rd. 

1 .I TI -■■arpada 4 -0; Thu. 

' i :!iiT; 

6-0 

W, 

ll. 

Miir-aad; S4 (1 

l.iicil; .. Tuc. 

Local; 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Devi Fr; 
2tl; lib; dp. 

C'ii,;';i58aon:21- ■( 

.'aTFa'-in; 5-0; Fri. 

0 2 

w. 

SI (pr); 3ll; dg. 


N.isis Kd.;.. 

1 I'l.'al. . . Thu. 

I.ocal; 

w. 

2 SI (pr); 2 Cs; Molhc 
Uuva Fr. Mg. Sud. 7; 
Kashia; Fr.Phg. Vad 6; 
2tl; mq; dg; lib; dp. 

(.it’.ati Hk; !.5 II 

/aiA-ad Hk; 2-0; Fri. 

local; 

w. 


Manniad; 5 Ti 

Maiiinad; 5-0; Sun. 

Local; 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs (inp); 
Khandoba Fr. phg. 
Vad. 5; 211; lib; dp. 

Maranad; (,'44) 

1 csriric; 2-0; Sat. 

Kalvan; 9-0 

W; n. 

SI (pr); ll. 

Mi.ninad; 5')-a 

1’ r If alkiithc; 1-4; Sat. 

Taliura- 4 4 
bad; 

W;w. 

2Sl(pr); Cs; Daltalraya 
Maharaj Fr.(Minanath) 
Mrg. Sud. 11; 4 tl. 

Mamiad; 5-0 

Kiiislii; 12 m; .Sun. 

Ghana- 15-0 
kapur; 

W. 

tl. 

Nasik Rd.; 44-0 

Ajicn.i; 10-0; Fri, 

Nanduri; 2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 


4612- 680 
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Village name in Lnelisii: 

Dircciion; 

Arcii fiicMCs): )\)|n.hMit 


P(!S1 Olliee; 

Takika abbreviaiion; 

Trnvclllnji 

1 Uuisthokis; A^riciilUir<i 1 

Dist;inLe 

Village name in Deonagari 

ilisianee 


liopukuion 



1 

i 

*> 


2 


4 

Uarhane; BCjN. 

SW 

2 4 

1799-. 

717; 119; 

268 ' 

Mi.injvvad;2 

Daihel; NHCi. 

; Nw 

110 

2725; 

.i(i5; 47; 

167 ! 


Diui;NSK. 

KW 

10 0 

24(K)'. 

476; 89; 

192 , 

Mung- 1 1 







siU'c: 

Dania Sang\ i; NPI). ^T^tiTT 

SW 

19 0 

1272; 

822; 13"; 

417 

Lasal-; * 0 







g:u>n; 

nasak;NSK. 

i; 

n 0 

947; 

2700; 579; 

39ii 

Nasik i t 






Ro;ul; 

Dasane; B(iN. 

NW 

12 0 

1 

.37.32: 

465; 71; 

120 

la 1 wade 2 0 
diga r: 

Dasane; ML.G. 

M 


1912; 

920; 156; 

424 


Daswcl; BGN. 

.. N 

l.s 0 

ISSS; 

6X2; 109; 

214 

lahara- 3 0 







liaci; 

Datali;SNK, TT^'t 

1' 

^ 4 ■ 

3490; 

1402; 187; 

502 1 

Khopadi ; o 






Kb: 

Datvane; NPD. 

\V 

>) 0 

S29: 

777; 121: 

256 

Sukenc 2- 4 


' 




Kasabe; 

Daundal; IPK. ?i'ScT 

. M. 

X 0 

777: 

577; 79; 

241 

Cihoii 5 0 






Ilk; 

/>:ivaehaw;n.li; NPO 

• ; N 

6 0 

1.396; 

14U6; 204; 

.354 

l.oeal; 

Dcberc; C DR. 

NW 


2036 ; 

555; 96; 

168 i 

.Ambad; 0 

Oaberwadi; COR. 

SW' 

2X 0 

ISXX; 

228; 33; 

100 


Devdongara; I’NT. 

, SW 

40.4 

.3233; 

1249; 219; 

624 

Hcrwal: 1 .1 

Deoilnnagari ; PNT. 1*171 

. SW 

43.4 

2485; 

607; 99; ' 

i 

386 i 

Berwal; 4-0 

Deogaoii; IPR. 

.| NW 

16 0 

4421 ; 

1096; 222; 

609 

•Mwand; 5 0 

Deog’aon; NP13. 

1 

sii 

1 

12 0 

4218; 

2585; 417; 

618 

Loeal: 

IX-ogaon; PNT. ir^PlP-T 


«-0 

834; 

489; 74; 

278 

Karan- 0 

, 





jali; 

Deogbar;CDR. 

■i w 

22 0 

129.''; 

414; 73; 

191 

Nanaslii; 1-4 

Deoghat; MI.G. 

J J- 

i 

21-4 

4486; 

2317; 432; 

1095 

Loeal; 

Dcola; KLN. 

u 

11 0 

38.39; 

6557; 1099; 

1594 

Local; 

Dcolali Cantonmenl; NSK. 

. sr. 


i 5304; 

30618;6862; 

655 


(Urban area IV). 

■ 


1 




(hi*i7i <■) 

j 
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Railway Station; 
Distance 

5 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day 

6 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

7 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

8 

Institutions and other 
information 

9 

Manniad; .. i 

i 

Satana; 

2-0; Sat. ' 

Satana; 

2-0 ' 
1 

W. ; 

2 SI (pr); Cs (gr); 2tl; 
lib. 

Nand;uion;H-0 1 

Nandgaon; 

11-0; Thu. 1 

Bhardi; 

1-0 

W. 

SI (pr); C.s (nip); 2tl. 

Nasik Rd.; 16-0 ! 

Nasik; 

Wed. i 

Maturi; 

2-4 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; dg. 

Ociba; 5-0 1 

Saykhede; 

9-0; Thu. i 

Lasal- 

gaon; 

3 0 

rv. 

1 

i 

Si (p.r); Mahadev Fr.; 
mq. 

Nasik Rd.; 1-4 ! 

Nasik Rd.; 

1-4; Mon. 1 

Nasik 

Rd.; 

1-4 

W. 1 

SI (pr): Cs; tl; ch. 

Manmad; 52-0 | 

Virgaon; 

6-0; Mon. 1 

Virgaon; 

6-0 ! 

W. 1 

i 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); tl. 

i 

Miinrnad; 56-0 ! 

Taharabud; 

i 

3-0; Suit. ; 

Stage; 

• * I 
‘ • ! 

W; w. ■ 

1 

2S1 (pr); Cs; tl. 

1 

NasiV' Rd.;18-0 t 

i 

Sinnar; 

6-4; Sun. 

Sl.age; 

’ ' [ 
i 

W; rv. 1 

1 

SI (pr); Cs; Shani Fr. 
Phg. Vad. 6; 2tL 

Sukciie 3-4 

Kaibe; 

Sukene 

Kasabc; 

2-4; Wed. | 

i 

Ozai ; 

4-0 I 

i 

rv. 1 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); 2tl. 

Cihoii Bk; 5-0 

Ghoti Bk; 

5-0; Sat. ! 

! 


3-01 

rv. 1 

1 

Bahiroba Fr. Vsk, Sud. 
14; tl. 

4-0 j 

Palkhed; 

2-0; Sat. | 

Stage; 

* • i 

w. 1 

SI (pr); 2tl. 

Nasik Rd.; 60-0 

Nanashi; 

5-0; Fri. j 

! . . 

2-0 1 

W. . j 

SI (pr); tl. 

Nasik Rd.; 18-0 


! 

Rase- 

gaon; 

1-0 

W. i 

i 

SI (pr); tl. 

Nasik Rd.;64 -0 j 

Local; 

.. Mon. 

Local; 

i 

w. 

1 ’ 

, 1 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs (mis); 
tl; lib; dp. 

Nasik 57-0 i 

R Od. d ; I 

Deodo- 

ngara; 

3-0; Mon, i 

1 

1 Deodo- 
ngaia; 

3-0 ; 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Ghoti Sk; ii>-0 j 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

Vaitarna- 

Nagar; 

5-0 

w. 

SI (pr); ti. 

Lasal- 14-0 

gaon ; 

Local; 

1 

1 

., Mon. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); Devi 
Fr, Mrg. Sud. 15; 4tl; 
m; mq; dg;ch; lib; dp. 

Nkisik Rd.; 37-0 

1 Karanjaii; 

3-0; Fri. 

Karan¬ 

jaii; 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2tl. 

Nasik Rd.; 35-0 

Nanashi ; 

1-4; Fri. 



w. 

SI (pr); Mahashivratri 
Fr. Mg. Vad. 14; tl. 

Manmad; 5-0 

Local ; 

. Sat. 

Local ; 

i 


w. 

Sl(pr); 4Cs; Vaijanafh 
Fr. Mg, Vad. 14; 2tl; 
lib; 2 dp. 

Manmad; 29-0 

! Local; 

1 

Sun, 

' Local; 

! 


w. 

2SI (pr.m); 4 Cs; 

Devi Fr, Vsk. Sud. 3; 
j 6 tl; dh; gym; ch; lib. 




1 

1 . - 

j 

1 

1 



Devi Fr. Ct., Khandoba 
j Fr. Kt; 2 tl. 

1 
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- - - — 

— 

- - 

— • 


_ . . .... 


- - -- 

Village name in English; 

Direction; ! 


Area (acres); Populal ion; j 

Post (Fiif.-; 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Travelling 1 


Ifoiiseholds; Agricultural | 

Distal! ■ 

Village name in Deonagari 

distance I 



luipulation 



1 

L 

I 

L_ 


3 

' 

4 

Dcolane; BGN. 

1 

1 n 

') 0 

1 

4688; 

lOSI; 175; 

408 

Kvirhc; -i iV 

Deole; IPR. 

F. 

5 0 


913; 

1009; 180; 

252 ; 

Ghoti 1) 

Dcole; PNT. ^ 

N 

40 1) 

: 2942; 

596; 103; 

375 

Sliiras- 4 0 







, 

gaon; 

Deopur; NPIJ. 

; N 

5 0 


937; 

789; 120; 

233 ' 

Nandurdi ;2-ii 

Deopiir; SNR. 

•! 

1 

14 0 

■ • 

5263; 

.''.029; 342; 

373 

Local; 

Deorgaoii; NSK. T'iTJri^ 

N\V 

22 0 

1 

39-10; 

1792; .-.ll: 

939 

Girn;uc; 8 0 

Deosanc; CDR. 

. NW 

27-U 


5290; 

1976; 32.5; 

1058 

Local; 

Deothan; BGN. si'^rsFr 

,1 NW 

22 0 


S50; 

463; .59; 

25 (. 

Mulhci; 1-tl 

Deotlian; CDR. cl^ii''l 

.■ NW 

u. n 

' 

1966; 

I0(.12; 162; 

529 

Local; 

Deothan; YVL. 

.' SF 

15 0 

, 

3.156; 

559; 92; 

184 1 

Siircgao;! 4-i) 


, 





' 

Rasta; 

De.sgaon; KI.N. 

.' W 

!« 0 


2372; 

l(X)3; 151; 

:i96 

i 

D;iiwal; '.-0 

De.shmanc Hk.; YVL. ?r5nTH ?r. . 

! 

. W 

12 0 

i 

2216; 

1303; 208; 

1 

520 

Local; ■ . 

Deshmane Kh.; YVL. . 

. W 
i 

12 0 

1 

1043; 

135; 26; 

57 

1 


Desranc; KLN. 

.' N 

9 0 ! 

2.587; 

794; 110; 

207 1 

Mok- 1-4 


i 


1 




bliangi; 

DesvaniJi; SNR. 

,.i N 

6-0 ' 

.5207; 

751; 105; 

374 

Pimpal- 1-4 




; 



1 

gaon 




' 



1 

1 Nipani; 

Dovalane; YVL. 

,.! SE 

9 4 

t ■ 

229y* 

823; 129; 

458 

i Sure- 2 0 


1 






[gaon R, 1:4.1 ; 

Devaldari; SGN. 

..! N 

6 0 i 

1755; 

509; 101; 

74 

i 1 oca 1 ; 

Devali Karhad; K.I.N. 

1 w 

22-0 1 

1.500; 

666 ; 117; 

247 

1 Diilwal; 8-0 

1 

Devalivani; KLN. 

. .1 W 

21 0 j 

1665; 

674; 101 ; 

379 

Boid;ri- 2-0 


1 






1 vat ; 

Devargaon; CDR. 

..j s 

i 

12-0 ; 

I 

3254; 

1934; 302; 

740 

i Local; 

i 

Devdari; YVL. 

i 

i 

..: NE 

15 0 

1305; 

377; 80; 

201 

Mamda- .' 0 


I 


. i 


_ __ 


i pur; 
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Railway 

Station; 

Distance 

5 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day 

6 

i 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

8 

Institutions and other 
information 

9 

Manniad; 49-0 

[ 

; Ravalgaon; 7-0; Sun. I 

Local; 

W; W;n. 

SI (pr).; pyt; Cs; 2tl. 

Ghoti Bk; 1-0 

Ghoti Bk; 

1-0; Sat. 

Local; 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Nasik Rd.; 48-0 

Harsul; 

10-0; Sat. 

.... 10-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Niphad; 3-0 

j 

Niphadi; 

5-0; Thu. 

Dava- 2-0 
chwadi; 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (c); Kongir 
Baba Fr. Ct. Sud. 11; 
tl. 

2S1 (pr, ni); Cs; Bhag- 
watbaba Fr. Ct. Vad. 
2; 4tl; m; mq; 
dg; dp. 

i 

Nasik Rd. 32-0 | 

1 

1 

1 ! 

VadangaJi; 4-0; Wed, i 

1 

1 1 


w. 

Nasik Rd.; 28-0 

Local; 

Tue. 1 

Local; 

w. 

Cs; Bhavani Fr, Ct. 
Sud, 15; 2tl. 

Nasik Rd,; 46-4 

Bhanwad; 

2-0; Sat, 

3-0 

w. 

2S1 (pr); Cs (mp); tl. 

Manmad; 66-0 

Mulher; 

1-0; Wed. 

Mulher; 1-0 

W; rv. 

SI (pr); 

Niphad; 39-0 

Vani Ka- 13-0; Tue. 
sa,bc; 

Chau- 7-0. 
sale 

(phata); 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs. (,mp); 
Shivaratra Fr. Mg. 
Vad. 14; tl. 

Tarur; 4-0 

j Local; 

1 

i 

,. Sun. 

Kham* 2-0 
gaon; 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2tl. 

Nasik Rd.; 63-0 

lAbhona; 

1 

lO-O; Fri, 

Tirhal; 4-0 

W; rv. 

2S1 (pr); Cs (mp); 
Mahashivratra Fr. 

Mg; Vad. 14; 2 tl; 
ch. 

Lasalgaon; 12-0 

Lasalgaon; 12-0; Sun. 

Stage; 

rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 2tl. 

Lasaigaon;l2-0 

Lasalgaon; 12-0; Sun. 

Stage; 

rv. 

tl. 

Manmad; 60-0 

i 

Local; 

Sat. 

i 

i Kalvan; 8-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; Shankar Fr. 
Kt. Sud. 15; tl; dp. 

Nasik Rd.; 14-0 

Sinnar; 

6-0; Sun. 

Jaygaon; 1-4 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Devi Fr, 
An. Sud. 9; 2tl. 

Vaijapur; 8-0 

Andarsul; 

3-0; Thu. 

Sure- 2-0 

gaon 

Ra.sta; 

W; rv. 

SI (pr); 2ll; mq; 2dg; 
dh; ch. 

Nasik Rd.; 70-0 

Surgana; 

6-0; Fri. 

Surgana; 6-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Nasik Rd,; 65-0 

Abhona; 

12-0; Pri. 

Tirhal; 7-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); 2tl; ch. 

Nasik Rd.; 40-0 

Abhona ; 

., Fri. 

Ghana- 5-0 
kapur; 

w. 

SI (pr); Vagh Baras Fr. 
As. Vad. 12; tl; ch. 

Lasalgaon; 6-0 

1 

Lasalgaon; 

6-0; Thu, 

i 

0-1 

W ; rv. 

2S1 (pr,m); Cs; Maha- 
dev Fr. phg.; Vad. 5; 
Tukarambaba Fr. phg. 
Vad. 11 ; 5 tl. mq; lib. 

Nagarsul ; 6-0 

Bharam ; 

4-0; Sat. j 

Bharam; 4-0 

W; rv. 

SI (pr); Bahiroba Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 12; 2ti. 
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Village name in English; 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Village name in Deonagari 

1 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance 

2 

Area (acres); Population; 
Households; Agricultural 
Population 

3 

Post Otiice; 
Distance 

4 

Dhadoshi; IPR. STFalsfl 

N 

24-0 

1039; 

222; 

46; 

145 

Zarwad 4-0 

Dhagur; CDR, sitjtt; 

SW 

16-0 

2284; 

559; 

94; 

235 

Bk.; 

3-0 

Dhakambe; CDR. 

s 

S-0 

2986; 

1164; 

179; 

3.34 

Local; 

Dhamangaon; IPR. aTRiPTFl 

E 

17-0 

3699; 

2084; 

348; 

677 

Belgaon 3-0 

Dhamangaon; YVL, ErnriTirt^ 

E 

4-0 

1553; 

726; 

114; 

195 

Tarhalc; 
Saiga on; 3-0 

Dhamni; IPR. 

E 

• 

12-0 

1724; 

1184; 

243; 

622 

Belgaon 5-0 

Dhamoda;YVL. srnft^r 

N 

5-0 

2816; 

1678; 

272; 

704 

Tarhale; 

Local; 

Dhanakwadi; YVL. 

N 

8-0 

564; 

268; 

40; 

129 

Savar- 3-0 

Dhandri; BGN. atst 

SE 

n-4 

4966; 

2719; 

434; 

963 

giioii; 

Local; 

Dhaner; NDG. ET^ 

W 

13-2 

1736; 

4.37; 

8!; 

195 

Nimbait; 3-0 

Dhaner Digar; KLN. rTT .. 

N 

9-0 

2013; 

400; 

56; 

224 

Mok 2-0 

Dhanoli; KLN. 

W 

22-0 

2962; 

414; 

67; 

135 

bhangi; 
Dalwat; 4-0 

Dlianore; NPD. EimYt 

SE 

10-0 

1685; 

448; 

60; 

137 

Rui; t-0 

Dhanorc;YVL. ethtY 

N 

2-0 

840; 

459; 

75; 

16S 

Ycola; 2-0 

Dhanpada; PNT. aFT'TTST 

SW 

11-0 

620; 

150; 

31; 

34 

Bhuvan; 4-0 

Dharangaon; SNR. ErTToiarm 

E 

13-0 

1829; 

877; 

114; 

425 

Deopur; 10 

Dharangaon Khadak; NPD. 

SE 

7-0 

2477; 

862; 

143; 

277 

Dharan- 0-4 

STTvrirra 

Dharangaon Veer; NPD. 

SE 

7-0 

3195; 

1224; 

166; 

392 

gaon veer; 

Local 

sjTTWd 4n. 

Dhardc Takbari; KLN. 

N 


2587; 

679; 

124; 

321 


gri 

Dhargaon; IPR. ElTWrar 

N 

16-0 

4740; 

3115; 

891; 

428 

Mha.surli;2-0 

Dharnoli; IPR. arnffErV 

N 

9-0 

467; 

288; 

63; 

200 

Ghoti 5-0 

Dhaiir;CDR. 

W 


2686; 

579; 

100; 

325 

i Bk.; 
Chachad-2-0 

Dhekale; KLN. SFra 

W 

5 0 

• 

1031; 

586; 

80; 

246 

1 gaon; 
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Railway 

Station; 

Distance 

5 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day 

6 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

7 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

8 

Institutions and other 
information 

9 

GhotiBk; 19-0 

Zarwad Bk; 

4- 0; Fri. 

Pahine; 3-0 

W, 

SI (pr). 

Nasik Rd,; 20- 0 

Girnare; 

5-0; Tlui. 

5-B 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Nasik R.d.; 12-0 

Janori; 

4-0; Fri. 

Stage; 0-4 

W; rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; Maruti Fr. 
Ct.; 2ti; tig; lib. 

As\.vi!i; 8-0 

Taked Bk; 

3 0; Wed. 

1 ,ocal; 

W. 

3S1 (pr, 111 ); Cs (inp); 
3tl. 

Yeo!a; 5-0 



Stage; 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (rnp); 
Mhasoba Fr.Mrg. Sud. 
6; ll. 

SI tpr); Cs; tl. 

Ghoti Bk.; 7-0 

Ghoti Bk; 

7-0; Sat. 

0-4 

W. 

AjiViii; 2-4 

Nagarsiil; 

3 -0; Fri. 

Savar- 2-4 
gaon; 

■ ■ ’"T—', ■ 

W. 

2 : 5 ! (pr); 1-asmi Ai. Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 15; Devi Fr. 
Ct. Stjd. l5;4tl;jTiq;ch. 

Ankai; 2-0 

Yoola; 

8-0; Fi'e.. 


w. 

Si (pr). 

Mann'iiid; 39-4 

Lakhainapur; !-4;Thii. 

1-4 

rv. 

SI (pri;Rani Fr. Ct. Sud. 
9; 4 tl. 

Manm;;d; 13-0 

Manmad; 

13-0; Sun. 

lxic.ii; O-I 

W: n. 

S! (pr); pyt; Cs (mp); 
3il; ch. 

Mati'-.ad; 60-0 

De.srane; 

4-0; Sat. 

Kalvan; 9-0 

W. 

Si (pr); tl. 

Mair-'sd; 60-0 

Kanashi; 

8-0; Sun. 

Chanak- 12-0 
upur; 

W. 

Si (pr); tl. 

Lasaigaon; 9-0 

Deogtion; 

2-0; Mon. 

Deo- 2-0 

gaon; 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (e); 2tl. 

3-0 

Yeola; 

2 -0; Tue. 

Yeoki; 2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Devi Fr. Mg. 
Sud. 15; tl; ch. 

Nasik Rd,; 50-0 

Peth; 

11-0; TIui. 

Pelh; 1! 0 

W; rv. 

Si (pr); Cs (gr); tl. 

Nasik Rd,; 26-0 

Wavi; 

6-0; Thu. 

Stage; 

rv. 

SI(pr);Cs; Khanderao 
Fr. Ps. Sud. 6; 3;l; ch. 

Lasidgaon; 8-0 

Lasaij;aoa; 

9-0; Sun. 

Dharan- 0 -4 
gaon veer; 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (nip); 
KUand..ba Fr. Mg. 
Sud. 15; 3tl; ch. 

Lasaiaaoti; 9-0 

Lasalgaon; 

9-0; Sun. 

Local; 

w. 

SI (p.-); Cs (mp); 4 tl; 


.. 


' ' 


niq; dg; ch; lib. 

Ghoti Bk.; ll-O 

Vaitarna 

Ngaar; 

0-4; Sun. 

Vaitarna 1-0 
Nagar; 

w. 

SI (pr): tl. 

Ghoii Bk.; 5-0 

Ghoti Bk; 

5-0; Sat. 

Ghoti 5-0 

Bk;.. 

W; rv. 


Nasik Rd.; 22-0 

Umaraie Bk; 3-0; Thu. 

Chachad 2-0 
gaon; 

w. 

S! (pr); tl 

Manniad; 40-0 

Kalvan Bk; 

5-0; Wed. 

1-0 

W. 

SI (pr); ti. 
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!0.S2 


Village name in English; 

Taluka ahbreviation; 
Village name in Dconagari 


Direction; i 
Travelling | 
distance | 
-> 


Area (acres); Population; 
Households; Agricultural 
population 


Post Odr.'.e, 
Dislanc ;■ 





Dheku Bk.; NDG 

ST. T 

. . SE 

Dhcku Kh.i NDG. 

ST n. 

. . SE 

Dhodambe; C DR. 


.. w 


16 0 1 

1576: 

7.10; 

56; 

63 

Dheku 

Kh.; 

IX 0 

1750; 

723; 

1.30; 

32.) 

Local; 

'SO 

4050; 

200S; 

•172; 

694 

i LiK.il; 


Dholbare; BGN. 

Dhondhai; SNR, jh'tTT 
Dhondegaon; NSK, ■■ttir'rnt 
Dhotane Bk.; NDO. ?. 

Dhotane Ivh.; NDG. '-.rprR rj. 
Dhc’tai'l'.licde; CT)R. 

Dhulgaon ;'i VI... 

Dhulghal; PNT. '-jTXvrr? 
n-huKvad; SNR. tj','.-:;!'': 
i5hiimodi; NSK. anpfr 
Diyhwad; C'DR. 

Diksal; PNT. 

Dindori; CDR. 

Uindori;NDP. kftf) 

Dixi; NDP. f^sfr 
DodiBk.;SNR. gr^TEt. 


N 

■) 0 

S.H); 

.367; 

SW 

i!-0 

2605; 

992; 

N\V 

IS 0 

.)I0I; 

1467; 

w 

1? 0 

2.064; 

417; 

w 

0 2 

623; 

4.’0; 

SW 

14 (' 

095; 

97; 

NW 

5 4 

.30.50; 

1338: 

S 

17 (1 

610; 

97: 

s 

no 

■1104; 

7.50; 

w 

24-0 

1705; 

603; 

s 

6 0 

267S; 

1.506; 

N 

14-0 

.59S; 

170; 

IIQ 


XOM; 

55,30; 

S 

5 0 

10.59; 

771; 

w 

10 0 

1194; 

1254; 

SE 

10 0 

6009; 

2877; 


■45: 

no ; 

Virseion; 


1S3; 

.591, ' 

Sitivadc; 

5- 0 

237; 

610 

Ciirnare, 

4 0 

61; 

152 

Hiswa! 

Kh., 

} 0 

72 ■ 

172 

Hiswal 
Kli.; 

2-0 

'5; 

24 

Wadali- 

hhoi; 

'.1 !') 

208; 

.582 

Local; 


18; 

53 

KuKvan- 

di; 

S li 

115; 

165 

Dapiir; 

3 -0 

116; 

361 

TrimbaV 


2.37: 

747 

Local; 


34; 

105 

Malc- 
gaon; 

4-0 

943; 

1389 

Li cal; 


1.35; 

.335 

Nuitiilk:; 

A 

1.37; 

601 

O/ar; 

7 0 

370; 

1872 

Local; 
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Railway 

Weekly Bazar; 

Motor Stand; 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Station; 

Distance 

Distance; 

Bazar Day 

Distance 

Water 

facilities 

information 

5 

1 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Nand- 16-0 

gaon; 

.... 

Dheku 0-1 
Kh.; 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Nand- 18~0 

gaon; 


Local; 

W. 

SI (pr); 2tl; dg; ch; lib. 

Niphad; 19-0 

Local; .. Tue. 

Local; 

i 

W; w. 

2Sl(pr, m); 3Cs (c, wvg, 
mis); Vateshwar Fr. 
Sud. 15; Mahadev Fr, 
Mg. Sud. 11. 15tl; tn; 
mq; dh; gym; ch; lib; 
dp. 

Manraad; 49-0 

Virgaon; 3-3; Mon. 

Local; 

w. 

SI(pi); Cs; tl. 

Deolali; 12-0 

Sinnar; 11-0; Sun. 

Shivade; 5-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs; Bhairavnath 
Fr. Mrg. Sud. 6; 4tl. 

Nasik 24-0 

Girnare; 4-0; Thu. 

Local; 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Road.; 





Hiswal 3-0 

Kh.; 

Manniad; 3-4; Sun. 

Pone- 1-2 

wadi; 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs(gr); tl. 

Hiswal 2-0 

Manmad; 7-0; Sun. 

Local; 

w. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Kh.; 





Lasal* lO-'O 

gaon; 

Wadalibhoi; 3-0; 

Wadali- 3-0 
bhoi; 

w. 

S!(pr); tl. 

Yeola; 8-4) 

Yeola; 5-4; Thu. 

Brand- 2-0 
gaon Bk. 

W; rv. 

Sl(pr); Cs(c); 6tl; gym; 
ch. 

Nasik 40-0 

Kohor; 2-0; Wed. 

2-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Road; 






Thangaon; 7-0; Fri. 

Daf>ur; 3-0 

w. 

Sl(pr); Maruti Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 9; tl. 

Nasik 30-0 

Road; 

Trimbak; 6-0; Tue. 

Trimbak; 6-0 

w. 

.Sl(pr); Cs; Hanuman 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 15;tl. 

Lasalgaon; 6-0 

Chandvad; 6-0; Mon. 

Lociil; 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs(mp); Devi 
Fr. Ct. Vad.30;tl;dh. 

Nasik 56-0 

Jogamodi; 8-0; Mon. 

4-0 

w. 

Cs; tl. 

Road; 





Nasik 21-0 

Road; 

Local; .. Sun. 

Local; 

W; rv. 

2Sl(pr,h); 3Cs; Ram 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 9; 5tl; mq; 
gym; lib; ch; 2dp. 

Niphad; 8-0 

Nandur Madh- Mon. 
meshwar; 

0-4 

W. 

Sl(pr); pyf; ti. 

Sukene 5-0 

Kasbe; 

Ozar; 2-0; Tue. 

Ozar; 2-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr); Cs(mp); 3tl. 

Nasik 24-0 

Road; 

Local; .. Wed. 

Local; 

1 

W; rv. 

Sl(pr); Cs(mp); Devi 
Fr. Mrg. Vad. 5; 
Mhasoba Dev Fr. Mg. 
Sud. 15; 4tl; lib; dp. 
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Village name in English; 

Taluka abbreviaiion; 

Village name in Deouagari 

1 

Direction; 

Travelling 

distance 

2 

Area (acres); Population; 
Households; Agricultur-a! 
population 

3 

Post Office; 
Distance 

4 

DodiKh,;SNR. 

SE 

10-0 1 

2672; 

867; 

124; 

452 

DodiBk.; 1-0 

Dolhare; SON. ..i 

NW 

10- 0 ■ 

2514; 

695; 

292; 

196 

Sal- 2-0 



1 




1 

khamb; 

Dolharmal; PNT. 

S 

14-0 1 

756; 

295; 

54; 

149 

* ! 

Kohor; 6-0 

Domkhadak; PNT. stTOJTr 

N, 

7-0 

513; 

236; 

40; 

93 

Surgane; 4-0 

Donsuon; CDR. ^riT’TtT ■ 

E 

14-0 ! 

1676; 

588; 

84; 

239 

Nimon; 1-0 

Dongaraic; MLG, 

N 

17-0 

11516; 

2337; 

386; 

761 

Local; 

Do garga on; BG N. .. j 

SE 

18-0 i 

3410; 

1052; 

173; 

527 

Moshi; 3-0 

Dongargaoiv, CDR. 

E 

<v 0 : 

1 

1069; 

816: 

127; 

432 

Harnul; 2-4 

Diingargaon; NPD. ^T’TT'TR 

E 

9-0 

2753; 

1089; 

165; 

439 

Vinchnr; 2 -0 

Dungargaon; YVl.. ST'TT'TR 

E 

12-0 

4179; 

604; 

95; 

258 

Bharam; 1-0 

D.'rngarscl; PNT. 

S 


928; 

335; 

62; 

168 

Usthale; 

Doiigrej; BGN. sT!r>.ir 

NW 

6-5 

2054; 

954; 

142; 

285 

Virgaon; 0-3 

DonwiiiJe; NSK, jRsrt 

SE 

15-0 

667; 

550; 

87; 

121 

Bhagiir; 2-0 

Donwade; PNT. 

s 

19-0 

2175; 

741; 

145; 

406 

Kulwandi; 3-0 

D'jbere; .SNR. 

s 

5-0 

4424; 

4195; 

687; 

.1214 

Local; 

Diibugule; MLG. 5^51% 

SF, 

11-0 

700; 

173; 

33; 

43 


Dudgaon; NSK. 

W 

12-0 

1811; 

494; 

82; 

177 

Mahira- 3-0 








wani; 

Dudhakhede; CDR. 

W 

21-0 

2045; 

1090; 

163; 

527 

Shivare; 3-0 

Dtidhawai; SON. 

SW 


762; 

313; 

58; 

102 

Palsan; 4-0 

Dugalgaon; YVL. giMiTR 

SE 

to 0 

1081; 

347; 

55; 

209 

Siiregaon 3-0 


1 


i 




Rasta; 

Dugaon; CDR. jFtT 

E 

4-4 

2859; 

2619; 

434; 

813 

Local; 

Diigaon; NSK. fJITT 

I NW 

1 

12-0 

2951; 

1201; 

201; 

375 

1 Girnare; 2-0 

i 

Dundhe; MLG. ST 

1 W 

16-0 

3191; 

988; 

154; 

331 

Vaygaon; 0-3 

Dvane; BGN. 

i 

N 

17-0 

1 

1583; 

2157; 

393; 

610 

Local; 

Di'ane; MLG. ITTT 

N 

1-0 

1465; 

2761; 

475; 

789 

Male- 1-0 








gaon; 
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Railway 

Station; 

Distance 

5 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day 

6 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

8 

Institutions and other 
information 

9 

Nasik 21-0 

Road; 

Nandoor 

Shingote; 

3-0; Fri. 

3-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs(mp); Devi 
Fr. P.s. Sud. 12; 4tl; 
lib; dp. 

Nasik 79-0 

Road; 

Surgana; 

10-0; Fri. 

.. 

W. 

Sl(pr); 

Nasik 38-0 

Road; 

Karanjali; 

8-0; Fri. 

S-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Nasik 42-0 

Road; 

Jogamodi; 

4-0; Mon. 

Peth; 7-0 

W. 

Sifpr); tl. 

Manmad; 4-0 

Manmad; 

4-0; Sun. 

3-0 

w. 

Sl(pi); C.s(gr); tl. 


Tinghri; 

3-0; Sun. 

Local; 

w. 

Sl(pr); 2Cs(mis); Devi 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 8; 2tl; dh; 
2dp. 

Manmad; 58-0 

Deoli; 

6-0; Sun. 

4-0 

W; rv. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Manmad; 13-0 

Chandvad; 

6-0; Mon,' 

'Diigaon; 2-4 ■ 

w. 

SKpr); Cs(mp); 2tl; mq; 
gym. 

Lasalgaon; 5-0 

Vinchur; 

2-0; Fri. 

Vinchur; 2-0 

w. 

S!(pr); pyt; Cs(c); 
Oorakshanath Fr. Mg. 
Sud. 2; 4tl; dg; ch. 

Talvade; 2-0 

Bharam; 

1-0; Sat. 

Local; 

; 

W;rv, 

Sl(pr); Narsingbaba Fr. 
Mg. Vad 9; tl. 

Nasik Rd,; 65-0 

Peth; 

18-0; Tlui, 

Peth; 18-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Manmad; 46-6 

Virgaon; 

0-3; Mon. 

Local; 

rv. 

Sl(pr); Cs(mp); 3tl; lib. 

Deolali; 4-0 

Bhagur; 

2-0; Tue. 

• 

Bhagur; 2-0 

W; rv. 

Sl(pr); pyt; Cs; Amba- 
bai Fr. Ct. Vad. J ; 
2tl;dg. 

Nasik Rd.; 40-0 

Kohor; 

4-0; Wed. 

Pate; 1-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Nasik Rd.; 23-0 

Local; 

.. Thu, 

5-0 

w. 

2Sl(m,h); Cs; Devi Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 15; 5tl; mq; 
dg; dh: gym; ch; lib. 

Nandgaon; 12-0 

Malegaon; 

3-0; Thu. 

1-0 

w. 

S!(pr); tl; dg. 

Nasik Rd.; 18-0 

Nasik; 

12-0; Wed. 

2-0 

w. 

Sl(pr); tl;ch. 

Niphad; 17-0 

Vani; 

4-0; Thu. 

2-0 

W; rv. 

Sl(pr); Cs(mp); tl. 




4-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Vaijapur; 8-0 

Andarsul; 

3-4; Thu, 

Suregaon 3-0 
Rasta; 

W; rv. 

Sl(pr); tl; m; dh; ch. 

Manmad; 8-0 

Local; 

.. Mon. 

Local; 


2Sl(pr, m); 2Cs (c,mis); 
2tl; mq; lib; 3dp. 

Nasik Rd.; 18-0 

Girnare; 

2-0; Thu. 

Local; 

W. 

S!(pr); Cs; Shree Maruti 
Fr. Vsk. Sud, 3;tl;ch. 

Manmad; 38-0 

Ravalgaon; 

4-0; Sun. 

Raval- 4-0 
gaon; 

W;rv. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Manmad; 50-0 

Nampur; 

2-0; Mon. 

Local; 

W; rv. 

2SI(pr,h); Cs; 3tl; ch. 

Manmad; 23-0 

Malegaon; 

1-0; Fri. 

Male- 1-0 

gaon; 

W. 

S!(pr); Cs; tl. 
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Villai’o name in nnfe'llsh; I Direi-tic.n; | Area (acres); I'opulation; I'ostOflicc; 

i'aluka abbreviation; ! TravellinB j Iloiiseholtis; Agricultural , Distance 

Village name in Dconagari 1 distance j population j 

1 I 2 : 3 i ^ 


I 


LkaJarc; PNT. 

SFi 

8 0 ! 

j 

1855; 

5.30; 

99; 

311 j 

] 

Usthale; 3-0 

1 ■ laharc; DGN. 

N 

20 4 : 

2455; 

227; 

35; 

107 

Jaikheda; 0 -4 

rkbhare; nOR. 

N 

! 

22 0 i 

1 

1 

1083; 

333; 

61; 

124 1 

1 

Umbar- 3 0 
pada 

(Ghagbaril; 

Lklahare; KLN. 

W 

1-0 : 

1442; 

331; 

46; 

170 

1 

Ralvan 1 0 
Bk.; 

Ekl ihare; NSK. ... 

E 

9-0 j 

2259; 

3139; 

870; 

197 ! 

Odha; 2-0 

1 

hWlaliarc; SNR. ^5==^ 

NE 

12-0 j 

1368; 

114; 

19; 

40 

Vadan- 2-0 
gali; 

EUrukhe; CDR. 

W 

18-0 1 

i 

1688; 

303; 

41; 

89 

Dho- 3-0 

dambe; 

l.kwai; NDG. rrT^ 

sw 

no 

2074; 

419; 

71; 

117 ! 

1 


llrandgaon; MLG. tr^tn"? 

i 

sw 

16 -0 ‘ 

6139; 

2478; 

391; 

924 

Local; 

L-randgaon Hk.; YVI.. rrfrjrrT S[, 

w 

6 0 

2966; 

1000; 

191; 

.356 

Dhul- 2-t) 

gaon; 

I'r.mdgaon Kh., YVl.. nr^rrt'T % i 

w 

6-0 

1964; 

1099; 

149; 

481 

Dhul- 2-0 

gaon; 

l aagulgavan; IPR. 

s 

3 0 

1110; 

967; 

157; 

426 

Igalpuri; 3-0 

Fardapur; SNR. 'Ti^T; ..| 

F, 

12-0 

981; 

548; 

78; 

227 

Deopur; 1 -0 

[ attepur; SNR. 

SF, 

20 0 

1010; 

607; 

74; 

229 

Kankori; 2-0 

Fopir ; BGN. wfh; 

N 

17 0 

3154; 

504; 

75; 

168 

Nampur; 3-0 

Gadadawane; PNT. 

s 

37-0 

1459; 

437; 

86; 

255 

Shiras- 3-0 
gaon; 

Gadga; SGN. *T^ 

sw 

26 0 

690; 

389; 

72; 

152 

Barhe; 2-0 

Oadgad Sangvi; IPR. 

’rr'IT fTPIAf 

N 

21-0 

1112; 

1 

148; 

30; 

66 

Vadi— 4-0 
varhe; 

Ga'nale; SGN. 

SW 

20-0 

1475; 

357; 

67; 

164 

Palsan; 4-0 

Giihunde; IPR. 

s 

8 0 

1043; 

371; 

75; 

246 

Bhavli 2-0 
Kh.; 

Gajarwadi; NPD. nl-'t^.nl^t 

SE 

6 0 

2432; 

1279; 

207; 

421 

Naitale; 2-0 

Ga)bari;SGN. 'llcA^ol 

NW 

14-0 

1029; 

219; 

47; 

86 

Umbar- 5-0 
than; 
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Railway 

j Weekly Bazar; 

Motor Stand; 

Drinking 

Institutions andother 

Still ion; 

Distance; 


Distance 

Water 

1 information 

Distance 

Bazar Day 


facilities 

j 

5 



6 


7 

8 

i 

Nasik 

44-0 

Peth; 

8-0 

Thu. 

1 

.. 5-0 

1 

j W. 

’ 2S1 (pr); t]. 

Road; 
Manntad; 

55-4 

Jaikheda; 

0-4 

Fri. 

Jaikheda 0-4 

rv. 

i Devi Fr.Vsk. 1st Friday. 

! 

Nasik 

43-4 

Umbarpada 

3-0 

Thu, 

Chausala 2-0 

w. 

i Sl(pr) ; tl. 

Road; 


(Ghagbari) 





1 

Manmad; 

39-0 

Kalvan Bk.; 

1-0; 

Wed. 

1-0 

rv. 

; Sl(pr) ; Cs; tl, 

1 

Nasik 

4-0 

Nasik Road; 

4-0; 

Mon. 

Stage; 0-4 

W;rv. 

1 Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Road ; 








Nasik 

25-0 

Vadangali ; 

. . 

Wed. 

Vadan- 1- 0 

W. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Road; 





gali; 



Kundc- 

2ao 

Dhodambe; 

3-0; 

Tue. 

Dhoda- 3-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr) ; Cs(mp); tl. 

vadi ; 
Manmad; 

4-0 

Manmad ; 

4-0; 

Sun. 

mbe; 

W. 

Sl(pr) ; Mai'uti Fr. Ct. 








1 Slid. 15; 2tl. 

Manmad; 

12-0 : 

1 

Saundanc ; 

5-0: 

Wed. ! 

1 

1-0 

W;n, 

1 3Sl(pr); pyt; 3Cs; Gan- 
i pati Fr. phg, Vad. 4; 

1 Devi Fr. Ct. Sud, 15; 
i 7tl ; ch; dp(vet). 



Yeola ; 

7-0 

Yeola ; 

6-0; 

Tue. 

Local ; .. 

j W;rv. 

Sl(pr); pyt; Cs; Lax- 







miai Fr. Ct. Sod. 8; 

Yeola ; 

7-0 

Yeola ; 

6-0; 



W;tv. 

4t]; mq; dg; lib. 

I Sl(pr); pyt; Laxmiai 







! 


1 

Fr. Ct. Sud. 8; 3tl ; 

I mq; dg; dh. 

Ijtatpuri; 

3-0 

Igatpuri ; 

3-0; 

Sun. 

Igatpuri; 3-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs(gr); tl. 

Nasik 

25-0 

Wavi ; 

8-0; 

Tue. 

.. 1-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Road ; 








Nasik 

33-0 

Wavi ; 

3-0; 

Tue. 


w. 

3tl. 

Road; 
manmad ; 

57-0 

Nampur; 

3-0; 


.. 2-0 

W; rv. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Nasik 

45-0 

Harsul ; 

3-0; 

Sat. 

Local ; 

W. 

Sl(pr); Devi Fr. Ph, 

Road ; 







Vad. l;tl. 

Nasik 

56-0 

Barhe ; 

2-0; 

Sun. 

0-4 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs(mp) ; tl. 

Road ; 








Nasik 

7-0 

Vadivarhe ; 

4-0; 

Thu. 

4-0 

W. 

tl. 

Road ; 





5-0 

n. 

tl. 

Igatpuri ; 

8-0 

Ghoti Bk. ; 

10-0; 

Sat. 

8-0 

W. 

Sl(pr). 

1 

Niphad ; 

8-0 

Niphad ; 

6-0; 

Thu. 

Naitale; 2-0 

w. 

Sl(pr); Khanderao Fr. 







Mrg. Sud. 6; 5tl. 

Nasik 

73-0 

j Umbarthan; 

5-0; 

Sat. 

Umbar- 5-0 

w. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Road ; 





than; 
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Viil;iKc naiiif in liiiglisli; 

1 aliika abhi tn iaiion; 
Village name in l.'Jeunayaii 

I 


Oiiceiiinr, j Area (acres): I’apiilatioii; 

Travelling I HlHl^elu^lcls; AgrieiiltiirMl 

elisiancc 1 pepulalion 


Po^I OlTice; 
Oistancs 

4 


Oalnc; MLG. in7.’h 

. . N 


NKi.S; 

10(4 : 

177; 

774 


Galvvail; SCiN. rrs4T 

.. S 

10 0 

511; 

l.Ri; 

27; 

71 

Pal.san; 4 0 

Gandolc; 

. . N\V 


240‘J: 

744; 

157; 

248 

Anibad; 5 i.' 

GaniJole; PNT, rinrTT; 

. . N 

IS 0 

2S48; 

241; 

<i5; 

160 

Surgarie; 4 -0 

(.ianeshgaon Nasik; NSK. 
rT'IsrrrT'? 

.. W 

1 VO 

204 (; 

4.5.5; 

7-7; 

185 

Maliira- 4 •) 
v.aiii; 

Ganesligaon Trimbak; NSK. 
rpir’rrrrrr (sist-t 

. . W 

14 0 

lOlO; 

5SS; 

100; 

177 

Mahira- 5 0 
wani; 

Gancshgaoii Waghera; NSK. 

.. W 

2n 0 

KXiS: 

.'.'iX; 

S(>; 

142 

'riimbak; S o 

ir-rrrrriR 

Gangamhalungi; NSK. 

. . W 

li (> 

4202; 

;;)41; 

77S; 

1064 

Giniare; ■- I 


Gangapaitali: NSK., 

.. 1. 

SO 0 

4X1; 

.705; 

';7; 

190 

La.sal- 1-47 

gaon: 

Gaiigiipiir; NSK. 

.. NW 

h 0 

1SS7; 

1241; 

249; 

754 

Lpciil; 

Ga!'gavarlic; NSK. JinR-? 

.. W 

10 0 

IS.51 : 

440; 

08; 

216 

lielgaoii 7 !i 
Dliaga; 

Gangavc; (.DR. 7T>ir4 

.. St: 

h 0 

M.D; 

409; 

179; 

409 

Viiave; 0 

Gangvaii;KLN iTt'R'JI 

.. N 

4<) 

; ‘^.C; 

202; 

28: 

95 

liej; 14 

GanerciKl.N. 

. . N 

11-0 

.(111; 

1271; 

172; 

886 

Mok- 4 0 

bhangi; 

Ganur; C OR. jrv 

.., S\V 


■ 2.^57; 

12(!;(; 

203; 

476 

f.oe;d; 

Oarbaii; .M!..G. 

N 

22 0 

' .Ur7X; 

792 • 

82; 

156 

2 ■ 0 


Garegaon; ML.O. nlTriiR 

. NW 

i 

20 0 

1719; 

516; 

87; 

167 

20 

Garkl-.cdc; YVI... irTTir? 

.. t; 

9 0 

926; 

554; 

79; 

148 

Talvade; 2 0 

Ciarinal; PNT. RTiTra 

.. W 

6,-0 

781; 

188; 

37; 

61 

Uhnvan; ’ 0 

Gaulanc: NSK. nteriT 

..| sw 

12 0 

2520; 

1045; 

151; 

728 

Vilholi; .' 0 

Gainidgaon; YVL. rlTni'4 

.. St; 

1 

8 0 

7782; 

1518: 

2(.5; 

728 

Andarsul; 2 0 

Gavatha; PNT. ’mzT 

.. s 

40 0 

7424; 

951; 

190; 

627 

Shiras- 70 
gaon; 

Ga-Aandh; PNT. JIRT 

.., s 

16-0 

1220; 

515; 

94; 

739 

Kul- 0 

wa iidi; 
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Railwu) 

Stall -n; 

Disk: ice 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 

Ba/ar Day 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and other 
inloimation 

5 

6 


8 

9 




.... 

Pimpala Devi Fr. Vsk. 





Slid. 3; tl. 

Nasik 52 il 

■vnkud- 1-4; Mon. 

Jahulc ; 7-0 

W. 

ll. 

Road; 

HI unde ; 




Nasik (it) 1' 

1 <i lushi ; 5-0; Lri. 

Local ; 

w. 

Sl(pr); 2tl. 

Road ; 

Nasik 52 n 

Jni'.arnodi ; 9-0; Mon. 

I’eth; 18 0 

w. 

Sl(pr); ll. 

Road. : 

Nasik l‘)i.i 

^ailk ; 13-0; Wed. 

Mahira- 4-0 

w. 

si(pr): tl; ch. 

Road : 


wimi ; 



Nasik 20 0 

Hail.; 14-0; Wed. 

Mahira- 5-0 

w. 

SKpr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Road ; 


warn; 



Nasik '2-11 

r iiiihak ; 8-0; Tuc. 

Trimbak; 8-0 

w. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Road ; 





Nasik 25- 

ij.rnare ; 5-0; Thii. 

Ciirnare ; 5-0 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs; 7tl; ch. 

Road ; 

Odha ; 2 11 

■J i-. k Road; 9 0; Mon. 

i;k!ahare:2-4 

W;rv. 

SKpr); Cs; tl ;ch. 

Nasik 10 0 

i lire aie ; 2-0; Thu. 

Local; 

1 rv. 

SKpr); Cs; Maha.shiv- 

Road ; 



i 

! ratra Fr; 5tl; 2m; mq; 

' 2dg; dh; ch; dp. 

Nasik 10-tl 


Belgaon- 3-0 

1 w. 

' Sl(pr); tl. 

Road ; 


Dhaga ; 



2...0 

i iifdvad; 7 0; Mon. 

Stage ; 

1 w. 

1 SKpr); Diiifoba Fr. 

; Vsk. Slid. 15; 2tl; lib. 

Manmad ; 45 0 

1-4; Sat. 


! 

! w. 

j - 1-0 


Manmad ; (lO 0 

P;.,: le; 4-0; Sat. 

, Kulvan ; i ( 0 

1 

w. 

SKpr); Cs; il. 

Lasalgaon; 12-0 

( 11 n ivad ; 3-0; .Mon. 

i Local ; 

w. 

! Sl(pr); Cs; tl:m;mq; 



i 


dg;dh;ch. 

Manmad ; -III 0 

Mi.iniad; 40 0; Mon. 

!. 

; W. 

• SKpr); Cs; Pimpala 




; 

; Devi Fr. Vsk. Sud. 7; 
i tl; ch. 

Manmad; 40-0 


; Local; 

W.rv. 

Sl(pr); Pimpala Devi 



1 


' Fr. Vsk. Sud. 11 ; tl;ch. 

Talvadc ; 2 0 

Ar jiivel ; 4-0; Thu, 

Stage; 

W. 

; SKpr); Cs; Biroba Fr. 



1 


; Ct. Sud. 4; 3tl. 

Nasik Rd.; 4.5 0 

I’eii ; 6-0; Thu. 

' Peth; 6-0 

i w. 

j Sl(pr); Cs(gr). 

5 0 

Vjiliviihe; 5-0; Thu. 

1 Vilholi; ,3-0 

rv. 

' SKpr); Cs: Maruti Fr. 



[ 


Vsk. Slid. 7; ll. 

Yeola ; H O 

.-Ari.li I - ul; 2-0; Thu. 

1 Local ; 

W;rv, 

SKpr); Cs; Devi Fr. 




! 

1 Vsk. Sud. 7; 3tl; 2 ch. 

Nasik 48- 0 

Hr ml; 10-0; Sat. 

1 .... 3-0 

: w. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl; lib. 

Road ; 

Nasik 40-i) 

M.i: ;ii! ; 4-0; Sat. 

' Harsul ; 6-0 

! W;rv. 

1 SKpr); pyt; Cs; ll. 

Road ; 


i 

1 

1 



vf 4'')12--rvi 
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Village name in English; 
Taluka abbicvialion; 
Village name in Dconagari 


Dircelion; 1 Area (aeres); Populadcm; i 
Travelling j Households; Agrieultural | oislanee 
distance ' population ' 


1 

Gawandhpada; PNT. i^( 

Gaydhond; PNT. »rnTiff3 

Ghanegaon; MLG. ttPiT'rk 

Chodambe; SGN. 

Ghodegaon; MLG. sfT^Trpr 
Ghorvad;SNR. frRT? 

Ghoti Bk.; IPR. 

Ghoti Kh.; IPR. qtiT tj. 

Chotvihira; PNT. 

Gigaon; MLG. 

Gilane; MLG. fh'ai'fr 
Giranare; MLG. frrviirr^ 

Girnare; IPR. 

Girnare; NSK. frrTTT^ 

Gobapur; KLN. rflctrj’ 

Goharan; CDR. 

Golakhal; KLN. 

Goldari; PNT. 'fr^rrfr 

Goldari; DDR. 

Golegaon; NPD. 

Golshi; DDR. 'ftesfV 

Golwad; BGN. 

Gonde; PNT. rfK 
Gonde; SNR. rff? 


2 


i 

E 

6-4 

432; 

238; 

w 

12-0 

316; 

107; 

NE 

23-0 

3292; 

1180; 

SE 

IM) 

1020; 

369; 

S 

W 

10 0 
10 O 

2927' 

2910; 

840; 

665; 

E 

4-0 

1938; 

8122; 


I'NE 

1 

25-0 ; 

3345; 

1025; 

SW 

18-0 

985; 

313; 

E 


1924; 

622; 

i 

SE 


2141; 

1416; 

sv/ 

20 -0 i 

4155; 

1418; 


1-0 I 

590; 

833; 

NW 

14-0 

3719; 

2718; 

SW 

10-0 

1752; 

488; 

w 

13-0 

2252; 

370; 

w 

15-0 

2215; 

1144; 

SW 

38-4 ; 

2126; 

606; 

NE 

13-0 

692; 

110; 

E 

15-0 

806; 

266; 

W 

1 

1723; 

739; 

NW 

26-0 ; 

8418; 

1471; 

SE 

12-0 ! 

1420; 

651; 

SE 

6-0 i 

4450; 

1711; 


4 


43; 

102 

KaranjaIi;0-4 

19; 

72 

Bhuwan; 7-0 

189; 

305 

.. 5-0 

58; 

121 

! Borgaon; 1-0 

142; 

379 

1 Nimgaon;2-0 

99; 

253 

j Pan- 20 

dhurli; 

1321; 

919 

Local; 


182; 

260 

Nand- 6-0 
gaon; 

63; 

161 

! LJsthale; 

112; 

185 


214; 

459 


208; 

679 

Local; 

167; 

142 

Igatpuri; 1-4 

435; 

448 

Local; 

79; 

118 

Nanduri; 2-0 

63; 

99 

1-0 

174; 

502 

Kanashi; 1-0 

113; 

377 

Berwal; 4-0 

21; 

34 

Van! 3-0 

Kasbe; 

38; 

85 

0-1 

135; 

227 

Mahaje; 2-0 

240; 

465 

Mulher; 6-0 

139; 

407 

Kohor; 4-0 

261; 

543 

Local; 


1 
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I 


Railway Weekly 

Bu/ar; 

Motor Stand; 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Sialiori; Distance; 

Di:,iance Ha/iir Day 

5 0 

Distance 

7 

Water 

facilities 

information 

i 

Nasik c - 0 K,, a 11 . 

Road; 

0 -4; Fri. 

Karan¬ 

jali; 

0-4 

w. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Nasik 51 J i. 

Read; 

12-0; Thu. 

Peth; 

12-0 

W. 

il. 

45 .) 

6-0; 

Stage; 


w. 

Sl(pr); 2Cs (c.mis) ; 
Devi Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; tl. 

Nasik 61-0 11,11 ad 

Road ; 

20; Mon. 

Stage; 

0-1 

w. 

Sl(pr); pyt; C:4(gi); tl. 

Manmad; l4-(' ; 'sm oan; 

2-0; Mon. 


2-0 

W;rv. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl; mq; ch. 

rtcolali; 7 -0 ' Uh.n: 1 , 

6- 0; Ttie. 


2-0 

W:rv. 

Sl(pr); Cs; Mahadev 
Fr. Mg. Vad. 14; 2tl. 

Local ; .. 1 o,..!! ; 

.. Sat. 

Local: 


Pl. 

4SI(3pr,ml; 4Cs; Devi 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 1; Utl: 
m; 2mq: dg; gym; dh; 
ch; lib; 9dp. 

8-0 BIku- ; 

9 0; 

Kawad- 
dara; 

2-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr); Cs.(mp); Devi 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 7; 2tl;gym. 

Nasik 60-0 Pcih 

Road; 

18-0; Thu. 

Peth; 

18-0 

w. 

Sl(pr); tl. 




• * 

Lahagir MaharaJ Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 9. 




• • 


Gajanan Fr. Ct. Sud. 5. 

Manmad; 12-0 Uniaran.'; 

i 

r -0; Sat. 

Local; 

■■ 

w. 

2SI(pr,mj; 2Cs; Khan- 
doba Fr. Ps. Sud. 15; 
2tl; lib. 

lyatpuri; 1-4 j Ghoti Bk ; 

3 0; Sat. 

Stage; 


W;t. 

Sl(pr); Mhasoba Fr. Ct.; 
3tl. 

Nasik 19-0 : Local; 

Road; 1 

. Thu. 

Local ; 


w. 

3Sl{pr,m,h); Cs; Shiv- 
jayanti Fr. Vsk. Vad. 
3; 3tl; ch; lib; 3 dp. 

Nasik 48-0 ! Ki Ivan . 

Road ; 

i-0; Wed. 

Nanduri 

2-0 

W ;rv. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Niphad; 20-0 1 Dhodandv; 

1 0; Tiie. 

Vadali- 

3-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Manmad; 46-0 iKanashi; 

1-0; Sun. 

bhoi; 

Abhona 

3-0 

f 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs(mp); tl. 

Nasik 51-0 ' DeodooiJai 

Road ; 

2-4; Mon. 

Local 

■■ 

w. 

SKpr) 

Nasik 33-0 j Vani Kastv 

Road ; ' 

3 0; Tue. 


2-0 

W. 

tl. 

Lasalgaon; 6-0 ^ Lasalgaon. 

1 :-2; Sun. 

1 .... 

1-0 

rv. 

tl. 

Nasik 29-0 ! Karanjali. 

Road ; ! 


; Local; 

i 


w. 

Sl(pi); tl. 

Maiiniad; 66^ i Muihi?r; 

( ( 1 ; Mon 


6-0 

rv. 

, Sl(pr); tl. 

Nasik Rd.;36-0 Karanjali, 

6-('; Fri. 


6-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2tl. 

Nasik Rd. : 24-0 j Sinnar; 

S C. Sun. 


1-0 

w. 

I SI (pr); Cs; Maruti Fr. 

! Ct. Sud. 15; 3tl; m; ch 


vt 4612—69 a 
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Village name in English ; 

Takika abbreviation; 
Village name in Deonagari 

1 


Oirection; 

Travelling 

distance 


I Area (acres); Population: 
; Households; Agricultural 
i Population 

i 3 


Post Ollice; 
Distance 


Gonde Duroala; IPR. 

NE 

14-0 1952; 

1082; 

168; 

446 

Local; 

Gondegaon; DDR. 


. E 

22-0 i 

1386; 

326; 

48; 

206 , 

Mukhed; 1-0 

Gondegaon; NDG. 

rfiSrti't 

. SE 

27-0 1432; 

691; 

117; 

200 


Gondegaon; NPD. 

rfftiim 

. S 

6 0 ; 

. 657; 

1 

560; 

94; 

306 

Sukcnc 2-0 
Kasbe; 

Gondegaon; NPD. 


E 

15-0 

1932; 

1324; 

215; 

519 

Local; 


Gondune; SGN. 41^ 

.. NW 

25-0 j 

1795; 

472; 

74; 

91 , Pangarne;l-0 

Gopalpur; SGN. 

. . sw 

26-0 

2051; 

830; 

168; 

311 1 1-4 

Gorane;BGN. rftmii 

... N 

20 0 , 

910; 

1082; 

172; 

405 . Akhat- 2-0 
wade; 

Gordhan; NSK. ‘I'NilNl 

. W 

20-0 

1497; 

227' 

41; 

92 Vagherc; 3-0 

Gorthban; NPD. TTOnTr 

NW 

16-0 ; 

822; 

546; 

69; 

261 : Shirviadc 0-4 
Wani; 

Gosrane; KLN. ’rRPTir 

W 

10-0 

1036; 

374; 

57; 

164 : Abhona; 1-0 

Covardhan; NSK. 

,. NW 

i 

1991; 

766; 

122; 

261 ’ Ganga- 
! pur; 

Gugulawad; MLG. 

NE 

i 

2906; 

979; 

162; 

370 

Guhijambhulpada; SGN. 

.. NW 

18-0 

1 

t 

2755; 

531; 

98; 

157 ! Pangarne;4-0 

Gujarkhed^, YVL. 

.. NW 

10-0 1 

1129; 

504; 

73; 

299 ! Vikharni; 1-0 

Gulapur;SNR. 

... SE 

16-0 

890; 

170; 

26; 

57 i Kankori; 3-0 

Gulwanch; SNR. 

. NW 

6-0 

8373; 

2430; 

354; 

1090 1 Local; 

Gurevadi; SNR. 4^41 sT 

.. SE 

3-0 

431; 

266; 

42; 

87 : Musal- 2-0 
gaon; 

Gurhale;CDR. 

..j SW 

15-0 

1313; 

154; 

24; 

65; 1 Vadalibhoi;. 

Guriembhi; SGN. 

. .; sw 

26-0 

617; 

343; 

74; 

155 i Barhe; 0-4 

Hadap Savargaon; YVL. 

.. N 

i 

8-0 

1339; 

426; 

68; 

194 [ Naaar- 2-0 
sul; 

Hanmantpada ; KLN. 
gureHTrST 

..; s 


3927; 

199; 

35; 

111 : Kharde- 4-0 

1 wakhari; 

Hanwatmal; SGN. 

.SE 

7-0 

1674; 

361; 

69; 

204 Mani; 3-0 

Harangaon; PNT. sWllT 

. .i NE 

8-0 

1217; 

735; 

146; 

491 Kopurli; 3-0 

Harnul;CDR. 

..: SE 

4-0 

1170; 

602; 

80; 

164 Local; 

_ _ _ 

-- 


- . , 


— 

. 
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10^3 


Ruilwa;. 

Station; 

Distance 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day 

! Motor Stand; 

! Di.stancc 

' Drinking 
; Water 

* facilities 

1 

5 


6 

7 

i 8 

1 

:?o 

\ .idivirhe; 

3-0; Thu. 

‘ Stage; 2-4 

; W. 

Nipbad; 11 -0 

Kl ediiaon; 

2-0; Mon. 

! Khed- 1-3 

! W; rv. 




i gaon; 

( 

Nardgaon ;27 0 



( 

; W. 

.Sukcne 20 

Suit lieile; 

4-0; Thu. 

j Saikhcde;4-0 

! rv. 

Kasbe; 

Lasaignon; 7 0 

1 1 ijaoii; 

7-0; Sun. 

j 

! W; rv. 


' Paiik-'t ri;; 

1-0; Sun. 

j 

' Umbar 10-0 

i 

! rv; n. 




j than; 


Nasik Rd.; 56-4 

B.iili, ; 

0-4; Sun. 

1 Barhe; 0-4 

W. 

Manmad; 53-3 

: Aiki' cV 

2-0; Thu. 

1 AskheUe; 2-0 

i 

w. 

Nasik Rd.; 25-0 

Triint' il,; 

10-0; Tue. 

Vagherc; 3-0 

W; 

Nipl-ad; 14-0 

Shiis,i If 

4-0; Fri. 

Shirvadc 0-5 

W; w. 


Warn 


wani; 


Manmad; 40-0 

Abhnn 

1-0; Fri. 

1-0 

fv. 

Nasik Rd.; .. 

Ciirn.ir ; 

Thu. 

Local; 

rv. 











Waghai; 14-0 

l’ane;iMi; 

.5-0; Sun. 

Umbar- 4-0 

W; rv. 




than; 


Ankai; 2-0 

'T'coia, 

10-0; Tue. 

14 

W'. 

Nasik Rd.; 25-0 

Wavi; 

5^; Tuc. 

Wavi; 5-0 

W. 

Nasik Rd.; 19-0 

Siiinar. 

6-0; Sun. 

2-0 

W; rv. 

Nasik Rd.; 16-0 

Sinn;ir 

Sun. 

Local; 

W. 

Lasal- 10-0 

Vadalit'h.' ; 

3- 4; Thu, 

3-4 

W. 

gaon; 

Nasik Rd.; 56-0 

Barhe; 

)-4; Sun. 

Barhe; 0-4 

W. 

Nagarsul; 2-0 

Naaaiv’.'!, 

Fri. 

2-0 ! 

I 

W. 

Manmad; 41-0 

Dcola. 

ir O; Sun. 

Kharde- 4-0 i 
wakhari; 

w. 


Suigana 

Fri. 

Siirgana; 7-0 . 

W. 

Nasik Rd.; 44-0 

Jogiiniodi 

2 0. Mon. 

2-0 

W. j 

Manmad; 10-0 

Chandv. , 1 .!, 

4 0; Mon, 

Loeal; 

W. 1 


I Institutions and other 
information 


I 

i SI (pr); tl. 
j SI (pr); Cs; tl; dg; ch; 
lib. 

SI (pr); 3tl; dg; dh; 
i lib. 

I SI (pr); Maruti Fr. Ct. 
i Vad. 7; tl. 

SI (pr); Mahadev Fr. 
I Vsk. Sud. 15; Devi 
; Fr. Phg. Vad. 5; 13tl. 
i m; niq. 
i SI (pr); tl. 

2SI (pr); Cs (mp); tl. 
SI (pr); Pa vad Devi Fr. 
An. Vad. Khandoba 
Fr. Ct. Sud IS; 4 tl. 
lib. 
tl. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl, 
pyt. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; mq; dg; 
dh; ch; dp. 

Anandi Ai Fr. Phg. Sud. 
5; tl. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr). 

SI (pr); Cs; Laxmi Ai 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 7; 2tl;lib. 

Viroba Fr. Mrg. Vad. 

1; 8tl; in; lib. 

SI (pr); 2tl; dh. 

S! (pr); tl. 

SI (pr). 

SI (pr); Mhasoba Fr. 

Ps. Sud. 15; tl. 

Cs; tl. 

tl. 

SI (pr); Cs;tl; lib. 

SI (pr); pyt; Daytoba 
Fr. Vsk. Sud. 15;tl;lib, 
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DIRECTORY OF VII CAGES AND TOWNS 


Village name in English; Direction; ■ Area (acres); Popiilalion; Post OITice; 

Takika abbreviation; Travelling Households; Agricnltiiral Distance 

Village name in Dconagari distance population j 


1 

2 


3 


1 

Harshawadi; NSK. 

SW 

33-0 

1107; 

84; 

20; 

34 ; Trimbak; 

Harsul;CDR. 

SE 

5-0 

1482; 

433; 

64; 

228 1 Hamul; 1-0 

Harsul; PNT. 

S 

32-0 

3290; 2519; 

496; 

794 ; Local; 

1 

Harsule; SNR. 

SW 

3 -0 , 

981; 

367; 

55; 

159 Sonambe;3-J 

Haste; DDR. tTT 

N 

18-4 

3581; 

1314; 

221; 

398 i 34 

Haste; SGN. 

. S 

18-0 

944; 

326; 

71; 

183 ‘ Barhc; 5-0 

Hatane; MLG. bidR 

. N 

8 6 

3954; 

1182; 

195; 

424 Khadak; 2-0 

Hatgad;SGN. 

. E 

14-0 

4239; 

890; 

157; 

406 Bor- 68-0 

gaon; 

Hailondhi; PNT. 

. S 

34-0 

1955; 

594; 

1J6; 

380 Thane; 3-0 

Hatnore; DDR. 

. w 

4-0 

3224; 

813; 

124; 

354 : Nil- 2 0 

wandi; 

Hatnoor; BGN. 

. NW 

29-0 

533; 

167; 

23; 

38 Mulher; 6-0 

Hatrundi; PNT. gTrT’rfi 

. N 

5-0 

2448; 

1074; 

196; 

547 Surgana; 5-0 

Hatrundi; SGN. 

. SW 

6-0 

1786; 

677; 

126; 

233 Surgana; 6-0 

Haiti; CDR. ^ 

. w 

18-0 

2183; 

731; 

92; 

327 : Dho- 3-0 

dambs; 

Haiti; SGN. 

E 

6-0 

1242; 

448; 

82; 

262 Surgana; 6-0 

Hemadpada; SON. 

. S 

15-0 

530; 

216; 

46; 

124 Man- 1-0 

khed; 

Hinganwedhe; NSK. 

. E 

15-0 

1199; 

643; 

95; 

318 j Nasik- 7-0 
Road; 

Hingavc; KLN. 

. W 

5-0 

1225; 

756; 

144; 

473 i Pale Bk.; 10 

Hingne; Deher NDG. 

. E 

15-0 

834; 

415; 

76; 

116 ' Nay- 2-0 

! dongiL; 

Hirdi; NSK. 

. W 

24-0 

1283; 

632; 

107; 

277 ' Vaghere; 5-0 

Hiswal Bk.; MLG. \ 

E 

20-0 

; 6570; 

1588; 

287: 

633 i Shcrul; 2-0 

1 

HiswalBk.;NDG. 

. W 

i 

5-3 

6584; 

i 

1875; 

288; 

784 i Hiswal- 2-0 
Kh.; 

Hiswat Kh.; NDG. 

.. i W 

7 0 

i 3S67; 1526; 

262; 

365 i Local; 


Hivare; SNR. 

..IS 

13-0 ! 3523; 1038; 

i 

146; 

295 

i Thar.- 
' gaon; 

2-0 

Hivargaon; SNR. 

..: NE 

10-0 1 4855; 1406; 

190; 

564 

i Mhal- 

3-0 


sakore; 
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Railway 

Stalion; 

Distance 

5 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 

Bazar day 

6 

i Motor Stand; 1 Drinking 

, Distance i '^^“=r 

1 laciiitics 

Institutions and other 
information 

9 

Nasik Rd.; 38-0 

Trimbak; 

Thu. 

1 * * 

.. ; W. 



Manmad; 11-0 

Chandwad; 5-0; 

Mon. 

Harnui; 

1-0 1 W; 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Local; 

Local; 

Sat. 

Local; 

.. I W; 

1 

n. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); 

2tl; mci; dh; 3dp. 

Nasik Rd.; 15-0 

Sinnar; 3-0; 

Sun. 

Local; 

1 

.. ! W; 

1 

rv. 

SI (pr); Mothabuva Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 9; tl. 

Nasik Rd.;40-0 

Vani Kasbc; 8-4; 

Tue. 

Piinpri- 

Anchata 

1-4 W; 

1 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); 
Khanderav Fr. Phg. 
Vad. 6; tl; dp. 


Barhc; 5-0; 

Sun. 

Stage; 

0-1 ' W. 


SI (pr); tl. 

Manmad; 30-1) 

Karanjgavhan;.. 

Wed. 

Local; 

W. 


SI (pr); 2Cs; tl; ch; lib. 

Nasik Rd.; 50-0 

Local; 

Mon. 

* » 

0-3 , W. 


SI (pr); Cs; 3tl; mq; 
lib; ins. 

Nasik Rd.; 45-0 

Thane; 3 0; 

Sun. 

Local; 

.. ; w. 


SI (pr); tl. 

Nasik Rd.; 24-0 

Dindori; 4-0; 

Sun. 


4-0 , rv. 


SI (pr); Cs; Maruti 
Fr. Ct. Vad. 11; tl. 

Manmad; 69-0 

Mulhcr; 6-0; 

Wed. 


6-0 j rv. 


SI (pr); tl. 

Nasik Rd.;39-0 

Jogainodi; 4-0; 

Mon. 

•• 

5-0 i W. 


2S1 (pr); Cs (c); tl; lib. 


Local ; 

Tue. 


6-0 i W. 


SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Lasalgaon;28-0 

Dhodambe; 3-0; 

Tue. 

Dhod¬ 

ambe; 

3-0 ; w. 

1 


SI (pr); 2tl. 

Nasik Rd. ; 61-0 

.. 


1 

1-0 j w. 


SI (pr); tl. 

Nasik Rd. ; 46-0 

Mankhed; 1-0; 

Tue. 

Jahule; 

2-0 ; w. 


SI (pr); tl. 

Nasik Rd.; 7-0 

Nasik Rd.; 7-0; 

Mon. 

Nasik 

Road; 

.. i w. 


SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Manmad; 43-0 

Kalvan Bk.; 5-0; 

Wed. 


1-0 ; w. 


SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Naydongri; 2-0 

Naydongri; 2-0; 

Mon. 


2 -0. ' W. 


SI (pr); Cs (mp); tl. 

Nasik Rd. ; 29-0 

Girnarc; 10-0; 

Thu. 


.. , W. 


SI (pr); tl. 

Shirud; 12-0 

Borkund; 8-0; 


Local; 

^ W. 


SI (pr); 2 Cs; Jagdamba 
Devi Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 
5tl; lib; dp (vet). 

Nandgaon ; .. 

Nandgaon ; 5-3 ; 

Thu. 

Local; 

0-2 W. 
i 


SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 
Hanuman Jaynti Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 15; 8tl; ch; 
2 lib. 

Local ; 

Nandgaon; 7-0; 

Thu. 

Stage; 

0-2 ! W. 


SI (pr); Cs (mp); 
Biroba Fr. Phg. Vad. 5 : 
4tl; ch; 2 lib; dp. 


Thangaon; 2-0; 

Fri. 

. • 

1-0 ; W. 


SI (pr); Cs (mp); 
Bhairavnath Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 14; 2tl; gym; lib. 

Kherwad; 7-0 

MhaLsakorc; 3-0; 

Wed. 

Stage; 

.. : rv. 


SI (pr); Cs; Maruti Fr. 
Mrg. Vad. 5; Khandc- 
rav Fr. Ps. Sud 1; tl. 
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directory oe villages and towns 


Village name in English; 

Taluka abbreviation; 
Village name in Deonagari 
1 


Direction; 
T ravelling 
distance 
2 


Area (acres); Population: 
Households; Agricultural 
population 
3 


Post Office; 
Distance 

4 


Hivarkhedc; CDR. 


s 

3-6 

1595; 

1073; 

173; 

471 

Local; 


Igatpuri (Urban Area T); I PR, 


HQ 


1036; 

17415; 

3305; 

250 

Local; 


3) 

Ijamane ; BGN. 


NE 

17 B 

1298; 

665; 

106; 

235 

Nampur; 

3-0 

Inambari; PNT. 


E 

7-0 

565, 

245; 

50; 

146 

Karan- 

2-0 

Indore; DDR. 

! 

SW 

4-0 

3899; 

1083; 

180; 

291 

jali; 

Madki- 

1-4 

Indore; IPR. 


SE 

19-0 

2409; 

834; 

160; 

218 

Jamb; 

Khed; 

2-0 

Indraiwadi; CDR. 

. .1 

N 

5-0 

4591; 

88; 

13; 

20 

Chand- 

5-0 

Inshi; KLN. ^ 


N 

9-0 

1978; 

578; 

89; 

309 

vad; 

Mok- 

4-0 

Isapur; MLG. 

■ 

SE 



Submerged under 

bhangi; 

Gima dam. 

Jamlepale; KLN. 5rm^'3 

^•1 

NW 

5-0 

HS6; 

120; 

23; 

56 

Pale 

2-0 

Jamicvani; KLN. afriT^T’f)' 

' 

W 

23-0 

2771; 

861; 

145; 

535 

Bk.; 

Bordai- 

4-0 

Jamoii;BGN. arnrTs)' 


NW 

22-0 

2475; 

597; 

89; 

367 

vat; 

Mulher; 

1-0 

Jamundc; IPR. arm 


S 

7-4 

1457; 

243; 

47; 

164 

Igatpuri; 

8-0 

Jambavihir; PNT. arwrSfjfT 

' • ( 

NE 

70 

680; 

311; 

58; 

179 



Jamie Hatgad; KLN. stTR^ 


W 

23-0 

1074; 

178; 

35; 

63 

Dalwat; 

4-0 

Jambutke; DDR. 


w 

6-0 

3021; 

1002; 

144; 

563 


2-0 

Janori; DDR. stFfrfr 


SE 

10 0 

5340; 

3631 ; 

542; 

1595 

Local; 


JanoriilPR. 


NE 

20-0 

1024; 

483; 

88; 

109 

Mundhe- 


Jategaon Bk; PNT.; arr^Jfr^ 

i 

. .1 

S 

28-0 

2024; 

905; 

176; 

495 

gaon; 

Chinch- 

2-0 

Jategaon Kh; PNT.; 

s 

27 4) 

936; 

455; 

81; 

227 

wade; 

Chinch- 

3-0 

Jategaon; NDG. 


SE 

19-0 

10501; 

i 

3587; 

676; 

1086 

wade; 

Local; 


Jategaon; NSK. TTTtPTrT 

i 

SW 

13-0 

[ 

2100; 

803; 

134; 

451 

: Pimpalad 3-0 

Jaulkc; YVL. 


W 

10-0 

' 1133; 

693; 

109; 

219 

Nasik; 

Jalgaon 

2-0 

Jaulka Dindori; DDR. 

SE 

12-4 

! 1362; 

521; 

77; 

155 

Neur; 

! Janori; 

2-0 
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Railwa:- 

vVeekly Ba^ar; 

. Motor Stand; 

1 Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Station; 

Distance; 

I Distance 

Water 

information 

Distance 

Bazar Day 


I facilities 


5 

6 

7 


9 

;al£aon; 8 0 

( ii, r t! vad; 3-6; Mon. 

' Locai; 

W. 

i Si (pr); pyt; Cs; 2tl. 


Local; 

1 's ; 

Every day. 

: Local; 

1 

1 

W; PI. 

4SI(pr, 2m,h); 3Cs(mp, 
con); Navratra Utsav; 
llll;2m;3niq; dh; 3lib; 
ch; 6dp; 2C ch. 

Manniad; 5!-C' 

N.ir, pui ; 

3-0; Mon. 

Nanipur; 3-0 

it. 

Sl(pv); Cs(mp); tl. 

Nasik 40 ti 

Kar, ni.ili; 

2 0; Eri. 


W. 

Sl(pi); tl. 

Road; 






Nasik 20-ti 

R oad; 

1 111 , 1 1; 

5 0; Sun. 

i .. 3-0 

w. 

S!(pr); Cs; Maruti Fr. 
Vsk. Slid. 2; tl. 

GhotiBk.; 14-0 

lake fit,; 

6 0; Wed. 

: Vasali; 1-0 

w. 

Sl(pr); 2ll. 

Lasal- 18-0 

taon; 

C fv.iii.Hzad; 

5 0; Mon. 

, Chand- 5 -0 
vad; 

w. 

tl. 

Manmad; 70-0 

D,.-.-,' t; 

2-0; Sat. 

Kulvan; 9-0 

w. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Manmad; 40-0 

Kal' ,0 ; 

5 -0; Wed. 

i .. 2 0 

i 

w. 


Nasik 40-0 

Road; 

; 

.. Fri. 

! C.haiiaka- 7-0 

1 pur; 

w. 

2SI(pr); 3tl; ch. 

Manniad; 63-0 

Millie: 

10; Wed. 

i Mulher; 1 -0 

w. 

S!(pr); Rathotriav Fr. 
Asd. Slid. 15; tl. 

Igalpuri; 7-4 

1 gal pi, , 

!v-0; Sun. 

, Igatpiiri; 7 4 

w. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Nasik 34-0 

Kar.ii;' ' i 

.. Fri. 

Karanjali;! 4 

w. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Road; 







Kan.isi'i 

7 -0; Sim. 

9-0 

w. 

SKpr); C'.s; tl. 

Nasik 22-0 

Road; 

I'lnlvii i: ■; 

: 0; Thu. 

2-4 

w. 

SKpr); C.'s; Shani Fr. 
Ct.;tl. 

Khcitvadi; 4-0 

Laical 

. . Fri. 

i Local; 2-0 

! 

w. 

2.SI(pr, 111 ); Cs; Devi Fr. 
Asn. Slid. 10; 7tl; 
ch; lib. 

Aswali; 2-0 

C'llioli, 

I.s 0; .Sat, 

; Padali; 1-0 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Nasik 32-0 

Road; 

H.U'SIl! 

■ 0; Sat. 

1 .. 2T) 

w. 

SHpr); Cs; tl. 

Nasik 33-0 

Road; 

Haisi:!. 

10; Sat. 

1 Chinch- 3 0 
wade; 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs(gr); tl. 

Nay- 11 -0 

doneri; 

1 oc;d: 

Tue. 

: Local; 

1 

1 

w. 

2Sl(pr); 2C's; Mahadev 
Fr. Cl. Vad. 9; lOtl; 
ni; iiiq; lib; 2d)i(! Vet). 

Nasik 18-0 

Road; 

Nas,k; 

|i-0; Wed. 

3-0 

w. 

Sl(pr); Csfnipl; Maruti 
Fr. Ct. Slid. 15; tl. 

Lasalgaon; 9-0 

Milk iice 

;i; Sal. 

; Jalgaon 2-0 
Ncur; 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs; Rainnavami 
Fr. Ct. Slid. 9; 2tl. 

Khciwadi; 4-0 

Janni;; 

2-('; Fri. 

1 .. 1-4 

w. 

Sl(pr); Maruti Fr. Vsk. 
Slid. 15; tl; lib. 
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Viiiiigc name in English; Direclion; ' Area (acres); Population; 

Taluka abbreviation; IVavelling Households; Agricultural 

Village name in Deonagari distance population 


Jaulkevani; DDR. STAJ?. tpift 

E 

10-0 

811; 

837; 

1.34; 

301 

Mukhed; 1-4 

Jawalki; NDG. 

SE 

20-0 

2059; 

434; 

691; 

124 

Bolthan; 1-0 

Jaydare; YVL. 

N 

10-0 

2140; 

330; 

54; 

84 

Nagarsul; 3-0 

Jaygao.n; SNR. srnpri^ 

N 

6-0 

1543; 

736; 

113; 

362 

Naygaon; 2-0 

Jeur; MLG. 

SE 

18-0 

2084; 

1226; 

173; 

370 

Nimbait; 6-0 

Jirvadc Hatgad; KLN. 

W 

19-0 

451; 

2.34; 

32; 

68 

Dalwat; 2-0 

Jirvadeotur; KLN. sfhj’: .. 

s 

4-0 

360; 

142; 

24; 

55 

2-0 

Jirwadc; DDR. ftTOR 

N 

15 0 

149; 

99; 

17; 

26 

Vani 5 0 

Jivhalc; NPD. 

W 

9-0 

963; 

693; 

102; 

239 

Kasbc; 
Sukene 2-4 

Jogaltembhi; SNR. 

N\V 

10 0 

1095; 

541; 

76; 

267 

Kasabc; 
Naygaon; 1-4 

Jad; UGN. an? 

NW 

29- 0 

4515; 

854; 

128; 

247 

.Mulher; 6-0 

Jahule; SGN. 

S 

18-0 

502; 

355; 

69; 

202 

Mankhed;3-0 

Jaidar; KLN. tsfirTT 

NW 

20 0 

2038; 

692; 

120; 

199 

Pimple 4-0 

.lai.khcda; BGN. 

N 

20 0 

3032; 

4103; 

695; 

1075 

Kh; 

Local; 

Jaipur; KLN. 

W 

15-0 

1273; 

395; 

6u; 

177 

Abhona; 2-0 

Jaitapur, BGN 

NW 

22 0 

612; 

211; 

28; 

108 

Mulher; 2 0 

Jailapur, C'DR. 

W 

IS 0 

1636; 

76; 

15; 

39 

Dhodambe; 

Jakhori; NSK. 

SE 

14 0 

1930; 

1.391; 

213; 

429 

3-0 

Local; 

Jakhod;BGN. srPTR 

NW 

20 0 

3624; 

4S6; 

67; 

231 

Pingal- 3-0 

JaIc;PNr. ^ 

N 

4-0 

901; 

472; 

86; 

284 

wade; 

Dm bar- 5-0 

.lalgaon; NPD. 

S 

1 0 

1341; 

1388; 

270; 

401 

pada; 

Niphad; 10 
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•- - 

- ■ ■ : . 

- . -- 

— •• 

- - - 

— .. — 

-- - -- - 

Railway Station; Weekly Ba/ar, 

Motor Stand; 

Drinking 

! Institutions and other 

IJistance ! Distance; 

j Bazar Day 

Distance 

Water 

facilities 

1 information 

.5 

1 

_1_ 

6 



8 

! 9 

K unde- 
wadi; 

14-0 ; Khedgaon; 

2-0; Mon. 

Local; 

W. 

i 

' SKpr); Cs; 2tl; lib. 

Nand- 

gaon; 

22 0 i Bolthan; 

1-0; Sat. 

Bolthan; 1-0 

W. 

1 Sl(pr); ti; mq; ch; lib. 

Nagarsul; 

3-0 ; Nagarsul; 

3-0; Fri. 

Nagarsul; 3-0 

w. 

1 Sl(pr); Khandoba F'r. 

: Mg. Vad. 5;2tl. 

Nasik 

Road; 

12 0 Sinnar; 

6-0; Sun, 

Local; 


w. 

1 SKpr); Cs; tl; inq. 

Nand- 
gaon; 

12-0 1 Nimgaon; 

! 

6 -0; Mon. 


1-4 

W;n. 

' Sl(pr): Cs; Biroba Fr. 

' Ct. Vad. 5; tl; dg; dh; 
j ch. 

Manmad; 

()0-0 Kanashi; 

8-0; Sun. 

Cliana 

kapu 

- 10-0 

r; 

W. 

' Sl(pr); tl; ch. 


45-0 kalvan; 

4 0; W'ed, 


1-0 

w. 

tl. 

Nasik 
Road; 

35 0 j Vani Kasbc; 

5-0; Tue. 

. . 

3-0 

W; rv. 

' tl, 

1 

Sukcne 

Kasabe; 

3-4 Sukene 
i Kasabe; 

2-4; W'ed. 

O/ar; 

4-0 

rv. 

: pyt; Csfinp); 3tl. 

Nasik 

Road; 

12 0 ' Sayt.hedc; 

7-5; liiu. 

Naygaon;! -4 

W; rv. 

^ SKpr); Cs; Khandoba 

1 Fr, Ps. Sud.6;2tl. 

Manmad; 

09 0 j Mulhcr; 

6-0; W'ed. 


6-0 

rv. 

1 Sl(pr); tl. 

Nasik 

Road; 

; Bathe; 

70-0 Kanashi; 

6-0; Sun. 

7**0" Sun 



W. 

W. 

; Sl(pr); tl. 

1 

1 SKpr); Siddheshwar Fr. 
Mg. Vad,, Mahc'.shiv- 
ratra Fr. Phg. Slid. 9 
' to Pournima; 2tl. 



J V/’ U 

Manmad ; 

55-0 I Local; 

i 

1 

., Fri. 

Local; 


W ; rv. 

2,Si(pi, h); Cs; Chand- 
' shahavali Uvus Vsk. 
Sud. 15; 5t!; ni; 2niq; 
dg; ch; 3dp. 

Manmad ; 

40-0 1 Abhona; 

2-0; Fri. 

Abhona; 2-0 

n. 

• Sl(pr); Devi Fr. Kt. 

' Sud. 15; tl. 

Manmad; 

62-0 ; Mulhcr; 

2-0; Wed. 

Mulher; 2-0 

1 

rv. 

■ Murari Udhav Fr. Ct. 
i Sud. 3;2tl. 

Lasal- 

gaon; 

28-0 1 Dhodambe; 

3-0; Tue. 

Dho- 3-0 

damlic; 

W. 

. 

Nasik 

Road; 

6-0 . 


Shinde; 3-0 

rv. 

i Sl(pr); p>t; Cs; Maruti 
' Fr. Mg. Sud. 15; 2ll. 

Manmad; 

60-0 1 Mulher; 

.3-0; Wed. 

Karan 

jad; 

5-0 

1 

1 

rv. 

: SKpr); tl. 

Nasik 

Road; 

44 -0 ! Peth; 

4-0; Thu. ! 

j 

Peth; 

4-0 , 

W. 

1 Sl(pr); Cs(mp); 3tl. 

Kunde- 
wadi ; 

4-0 ! Niphad; 

1-0; Thu. j 

Niphad; l-O , 

W;rv. 

. SKpr); Cs; .3tl; dg. 
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Village name in English; 

Direction; 

Area (acres); Population; 

Post Oflice; 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Travelling 

Households; 

Agricultural 

Distance 

Village name in Deonagari 

1 

' distance 
i 2 


population 

3 


4 


Jalgaon Bk.; NOG. afOTR?. 

. SE 

8-0 

4659; 

1688; 

251; 

688 

Pimpar- 

4-0 

Jalgaon Kb.; NOG. arOTfT 

K 

6 0 

1724; 

1355; 

224; 

404 

khed; 

Pimpar- 

2 0 

.lalgaon (Galane); MLG. 

. \V 


2678; 

3246; 

561; 

1311 

khed; 


Jalgaon Near; YVL. 

■; w 

8-0 

2181; 

1256; 

191; 

3.31 

Local; 


Jalgaon (Ninibat): MLG. 

1 

■. s 

10 0 

4656; 

2070; 

418; 

872 

Local; 


Julklicd; OOR. 

1 

.. w 

1 


.3597; 

957; 

135; 

295 


20 

Jaiku; MLG. 

.; NE 


3343; 

540; 

98; 

185 



JalalpLir; NSK. 'j(rfH'Jl< 

.. N\V 

6 0 

.3468, 

803; 

1.32; 

334 

Gangapur; .. 

Janibale; PNT. 

. N 

6-0 

892; 

194; 

43; 

121 

Urn bar- 

.3 0 

Jamdari;NOG. 

. N 

9-0 

8007; 

1938; 

.347; 

612 

pa da; 

Local; 


Jameaon;SNR. ^rtspirT 

, W 

3-4 

2975; 

973; 

137; 

338 

Paste; 

0-4 

Jamhhiilinal; PNT. 3rr<T5J£n'r7! 

. s 

6-0 

912; 

261; 

46; 

163 

Usthale; 

2 0 

Jambhulpada; SGN, STTWOTTST 

. s 

14 0 

696; 

323; 

71; 

217 

Man- 

I-O 

Jamslict; KLN. 

. w 

15 0 

10.38; 

312; 

.50; 

JS4 

khed; 

Bordai- 

lO 

Jambiilke; COR. 

., w 

20-0 

1.376; 

374; 

62; 

,« 

vat; 

Baba- 

20 

Jogamodi; PNT. aflinnfl 

. NE 

8-0 

472; 

270; 

52; 

J45 

diiri; 

20 

Jopiil; DDR. arr'j'Z 

. . E 

5-0 

3171; 

1487; 

2.59; 

469 

Local; 


.lopnl;CDR. 

. SW 

9 0 

1954; 

1236; 

165; 

329 

Bliat- 

3-0 

Joran; DDR. 

. NW 

1 

30 0 

.3426; 

854; 

142; 

253 

gaon; 

4-0 

Jor.m; BGN ^r'lr 

1 

. NW 

12T) 

17.33; 

2.379; 

344; 

581 

Local; 


Jwardi Bk.; MLG. S’TT?? 

! S 

8 0 

866; 

955; 

154; 

277 

Nim- 

2-4 


i gaon; 
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Railway 

Weekly Bazar; 

Motor Stand; 

Drinking 

Station; 

Distance; 

Distance 

Water 

Distance 

Bazar Day 

facilities 

5 


6 

7 


8 

Pimpar- 3-0 

Nandgaon; 

8-0; Thu. 


0-6 

w. 

khed; 






Pimpar- 0-6 

Nandgaon; 

6-0; Thu. 


2-0 

W. 

khed; 





W;rv. 

Yeola; 9-0 

Mukhed; 

4-0; Sat. 

Local; 


W. 


Sonaj; 

3-0; Tue. 

Local; 


W; rv. 

Manmad; 12-0 

Local; 

.. Sat. 

Chachad- 

2-0 

W. 




gaon; 



Nasik 22-0 






Road; 





rv. 

Nasik 16-0 

Peth; 

6-0; Thu, 

Peth; 

6-0 

w. 

Road; 

Nasik 42-0 

Nandgaon; 

9-0; Thu. 

Local; 


w. 

Road; 






Nandgaon; 9-0 

Sinnar; 

3-4; Sun. 

.. 

3-4 

W;rv. 

Nasik 17-0 

Road; 

Peth; 

6-0; Thu. 

Peth; 

6-0 

W. 

Mankhed; 





Nasik 46-0 

1-0; Tue. 

Jahulc; 

3-0 

w. 

Road; 

Nasik 48-0 

Abhona; 

4-0; Fri. 


4-0 

w. 

Road; 

Manmad; 47-0 

Dhodambe; 

3-0; Tue. 



w. 

Niphad; 15-0 

Kalvan; 

5-0; Wed. 


2-0 

w. 

Nasik 40-0 

Local; 

.. Mon. 


0-4 

w. 

Road; 

Kunde- 8-0 

Khedgaon; 

3-0; Mon. 


1-0 

w. 

wadi; 






Lasal- 10-0 

Vadalibhoi; 

5-0; Thu, 


0-4 

w. 

gaon; 

Nasik 25-0 

Nanashi; 

4-0; Fri. 


4-0 

w. 

Road; 

Manmad; 52-0 

Virgaon; 

6-0; Mon. 

Kikwari 

0-4 

W;rv. 




Bk.; 



Manmad; 30-0 

Nimgaon; 

.. Mon. 

Mehune; 

2-0 

W. 


Institutions and other 
information 

9 


Sl(pr); Cs; Raninavami 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 9; Maruti 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 2tl. 
Sl(pr); Cs; 30; lib. 

Kaibhairav Fr. Vsk. 
Sud. 15; dp. 

Sl(pr); Cs.; Laxmiai Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 5; 3tl; raq. 
Sl(pr); Cs; 2 tl; m; lib. 
SKpr); Cs; 2tl. 


Sl(pr); 6tl; gym. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Sl(pr); Cs; Devi Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 15; Biroba Fr. 
Mg. Sud. 15; 8tl; ch. 
Sl(pr); Cs; Devi Fr. 
Vsk. Vad. 5; tl. 

Slfpr); tl. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Sl(pr); Cs(mp); tl. 

tl. 

Sl(pr); pyt;Cs(mp,gr); 
tl. ch. 

Slfpr); Cs; Khanderav 
Maharaj Fr. Ct. Sud. 
15; 2tl; lib. 

SKpr); tl. 

Sl(pr); Mahashivratri 
Fr. Mg. Vad. 14; tl. 
2Sl(pr); Cs; tl; lib. 

2Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 
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Villatjc name in Rnalisii; 
Taliika .ibbicvialion; 
Viliam; najiK- in Dconapa'i 

1 

Jwardi Kh.; MI Cl. 3^51 (T. 

Kaohurli; NSK. 

Kdva Mhalungi; DDR, 

Kahandiilnada; ENT. T7r-?!3TiTr 

Kiiliandiilpnda; SGN. 

KahanduRa; SGN. 

Khairgaoir, IPR. grntT 

K ajwade; M LG. 

Kakadgaon, BGN. stiTTrrTrr.^ 

Kakad pada; I'N T. TTTTTm 

Kakane; KLN. 

Kalamane; SGN. tiaJHfl 
Kalambari; PNT. TiOTSTTfr 

Kalamdaic; CDR. 

Kalamdari; NDG. 

Kalanipada; PNT. sTOTTRT 

Kabnithe; K.LN. 

Kalamuste; PNT. T 2 WPT 

Kalavi;NSK. T.P.-l<fl 

Kalkhode; CDR. "PlaSgii 

Kalmuste; NSK. 

Kalunc; PNT. sROT 

Kaluste; IPR. +lr/CH 

Kalvadi; MLG. *t.rZ<T3) 


Direction; 

Area (acres); Population; 

Tra veiling 

Households; .Agricultural 

distance 

Population 

•> 

.5 


Post OHioe; 
Dislanoa 

4 


., S 

0 I 

683; 

65; 

12; 

31 

Yesgaon 

Bk; 

0-4 

. svv 

24-0 

2042; 

373; 

82; 

214 

Trimbak 

8-0 

. N 

.1-0 

1631; 

411; 

74; 

132 

Awan- 

Khed; 

2-0 

. s 

7-0 

1242; 

291 ; 

53; 

155 

Peth; 

7T) 

. svv 

22-0 

450; 

107; 

19; 

71 

KeUi- 

van; 

7-0 

., sw 

20 0 

621; 

219; 

44; 

93 

Barhc; 

2 0 

.' c 

6-0 

1615; 

975; 

150; 

579 

Gholi 

Bk.; 

3-0 

. NVV 

21-0 

2793; 

878; 

132; 

221 

Pohaiie: 

30 

. NT. 

LS-O 

1084; 

565; 

96; 

248 

Amba- 

san; 

3 0 

.: NE 

10-4 

411. 

131; 

28; 

69 

Male- 

gaon; 

0 4 

.' N 

6 0 

1712; 

474; 

72; 

251 

Mok- 

bhangi; 

2-0 

. SW 

26-0 

830; 

258: 

43; 

95 

Barhe: 

4-0 

. N 

\l-0 

857; 

321; 

60; 

207 

Male- 
gaon ; 

2-0 

.: c 

5-2 

1118; 

755: 

110; 

463 

Harnul; 

1-4 

. N 

12-0 

4748; 

MOT; 

248; 

597 

Jam- 

dari; 

64) 

.' W 

8-0 

514; 

180; 

30; 

58 

Kum- 
bhare ; 

2-0 

. w 

5-0 

417; 

323; 

56; 

90 

Pale Bk; 

1-0 

sw 

330 

2437; 

1152; 

193; 

651 

Shiras- 
gaon ; 

2-0 

.; E 

17-0 

485; 

334; 

63; 

156 

Nasik 

Road; 

9 0 

S 

II-O 

1241; 

1435; 

223 ; 

332 

Vahe- 

gaonsal 

2-0 

.' SW 

1 

! 

29 0 

2740; 

393; 

77; 

200 

Trim¬ 

bak; 

11-f) 

■! ^ 

1 

n-4 

.347; 

178; 

34; 

111 

Male- 

gaon; 

1-0 

.| SE 

10-0 

3499; 

1986; 

363; 

743 

Local ; 


E 

18-4 

3271; 

2675; 

481; 

825 

Local ; 









DIRECTORY OF VILLAGES AND TOWNS 


i!03 


Railway 

Weekly Bazar; 

Motor Stand; i l^rinking 

' 

Institutions and other 

Station; 

Distance; 

Distance ; "^^ter 

information 

Distance 

Bazar Day 

' facilities 


5 ; 

6 

7 : 8 

9 


Manmad; 30-0 

Malegaon; 

8-0; 

Fri. 

' Yesgaon; 0-4 ■ W. 

1 

Nasik 30-0 

Road; 

Trimbak; 

6-Or 

Tuc. 

Trimbak; 6-0 ! W. 

1 Sl(pr). 

Nasik 23-0 ' 

Road; 

Dindori; 

3-0; 

Sun. 

■ Dindori; 

3 0 I W. 

! Sl(pr);2tl. 

Nasik 43-0 

Road; 




; Peth; 

7-0 ■ W. 

i Sl(pr); tl. 


Barhe; 

12-0; 

Sun. 

: Barhe; 

12 0 : W. 

: tl. 


Barhe; , 

2 0; 

Sun. 


2-0 i n. 

; Si(pr); tl. 

Ghoti Bk.; 3 0 : 

Ghoti Bk.; 

3-0; 

Sat. 


14 . W. 

; Sl(pr): Cs; tl. 

Manmad; 43-0 


9 0; 


Stage; 

.. rv. 

: Sl(pr); Cs; 2tl. 

Manmad; 46-4 ' 

Nanipur; 

2-0; 

Mon. 

1 Local; 

.. ' W;n. 

i Sl(pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

i 

Nasik 46-0 

Road; 

Jogamodi; 

2-4; 

Mon. 


2-4; W. 

1 

i Cs(gr); tl. 

Manmad; 60-0 

Desrane; 

2-4; 

Sat. 

1 

6-0 rv. 

; Sl(pr); Daita Jayanti Fr. 

1 Mrg. Sud. 15; 2tl. 

Balsad; 40 -0 ■ 

Barhe; 

4-0; 

Sun. 

Barhe; 

4-0 : W. 

! Sl(pr); tl. 

Nasik 50-0 

Road; 

Jogamodi; 

30; 

Mon. 


1-0 i W. 

' Sl(pr); Cs: tl. 

Manmad; 13-0 

Chandvad; 

5-2; 

Mon. 

Harnul; 

1-4 ' W. 

1 

1 Sl(pr); Cs(mp,gr); 2tl; 

' lib. 

Nand- 12-0 

gaon; 

Nandgaon; 

12-0 Thu. 

Stage; 

.. j W. 

' Sl(pr); 3Cs; 2tl; lib;dp. 

1 

47-0 1 


10; 



i-o ; w. 

^ Sl(pr); tl. 

Nasik 44-0 

Road; 

Abhona; 

3-0; 

Fri. 

Kalvan; 

1-0 rv. 

i Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

1 

Nasik 45-0 

Road; 

Thane; 

2-0; 

Sun. 

Shiras- 
1 gaon; 

2-0 ; W. 

' 2SI(pr); Cs; 2tl. 

i 

Nasik 9-0 

Road; 

Nasik Road; 9-0; 

Mon. 

! Nasik 
! Road; 

9 0 ’ W. 

; Sl(pr); tl. 

Summit; 4-0 , 

Lasalgaon; 

4-0; 

Sun. 


rv. 

[ Sl(pr); pyt; Cs; Ct. Vad. 

! 5; 3tl; gym; dp. 

Nasik 34-0 ; 

Road; 

Trimbak; 


Tue., 

Thu. 


■ W. 

1 Sl(pr); tl. 

Nasik 47-4 i 

Road; 


3-4; 


Joga¬ 

modi; 

3-4 W. 

1 

; Sl(pr); tl. 

Ghoti Bk.; 5-0 , 

Ghoti Bk.; 

5-0; 

Sat. 

Ghoti 

Bk.; 

5-0 ; W; rv. 

; Sl(pr); Cs; 4tl. 

1 




' Local; 

.. 1 W. 

i 

I Sl(pr); Shanideo Fr.; 

1 8tl; dg; lib; dp. 





JI04 DlRfiCrOKY 

OP 

V1LLAUP.S AND TOWNS 



Village name in English; ! 

Direction; i Area (acres); Population; 


Taluka abbreviation; | 

Travelling Households; 

Vgriculltiral 

A i V./1 IvV V 

I'^wl T n'*' • 

Village name in Dconagari 1 

distance ' 

population 


1 y 13 iM |) 

' _ i 

2 

j 

3 



4 

Kalvan Bk.; KLN. sT. 

1 

HO 

.. ; 2112; 

i 

7546; 

1.301; 

1137 

; Local: 

j 

Kalvan Kh.; KLN. 

S 

2-0 1304; 

881; 

129; 

350 

Kalvan 2-1) 

i 






1 Bk.; 

Kamalhwade; NSK. 

W 

2-0 ' 478; 

528; 

89; 

122 

Salpur; 10 

Kanadgaon; CDR. 

E 

22 0 ' 3456; 

1358; 

224' 

605 

Kunda- 2 0 







Igaon ; 

Kanadi; YVL. 

NW 

94 1384; 

475; 

83; 

223 

Vikha- 2-0 

- 






; rni ; 

Kanakapur; KLN. .■: 

S 

18-0 ; 1206; 

682; 

126; 

191 

Khar- 1-0 



i 




dewal- 
hari ; 

Kanashi; KLN. 

w 

15 0 4335; 

1822; 

307; 

532 

Local; 

Kanchane; KLN. 

s 

19-0 : 2105; 

122; 

22 • 

57 

Khar- 2-0 







dcwal 







, hari; 

Kanchangaon; IPR. 

E 

8-0 ; 1906; 

1363; 

231; 

501 

' Kaluste; 2-0 

Kandhane; HGN. ^gT'tr 

w 

7-2 2049; 

J6IS; 

249; 

446 

Local ; 

Kandhanc; Ml,Ci. 

NE 

15-0 ‘ 1726; 

1139; 

201; 

388 

Zodge: 1-4 

Kanherwadi; KLN. 

S 

8-0 ■ 811; 

143; 

24; 

87 

Olur; 2 0 

Kankralc; ML.Ci. ^ra 

N 

i 5310; 

998; 

164; 

440 

i Vadel ; 3 0 

Kankrri; SNR. 

SE 

16-0 2149; 

1128; 

168; 

463 

Local; 

Kanlad; NPD. 

SE 

16-0 ■ 2551; 

851; 

154; 

282 

Vakad; 4-0 

Kanmandale; CDR. 

W 

15 0 3351; 

1422; 

225; 

381 

Local ; 

Kapashi; KLN. ^IWt 

SE 

14-0 1702; 

562; 

82; 

193 

Rame- 2-0 







shwar; 

Kapurne;PNT. 

N 

11-0 953; 

350; 

65; 

165 

Surgane; .. 

Karambhel Hatgad; KLN. 

W 

12-0 ■ 802; 

250; 

■’5; 

114 

Kara- 2-0 







' shi; 
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I 


Railwa> 

Weekly Ba/ar; 

Motor .Stand; 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Slat >011 : 
Dislantc 

5 

Distance; 

Bazai- Day 

6 

Distance 

7 

Water 

facilities 

8 

information 

9 


- ■ ■■ - 

.. 


-- - - 

- -- - ■ - ■ - 

Maniiwd; 44 0 

1 ' H ii ; 

.. Wed. 

Local; 

W;w,rv. 

4Sl(3pr,m); 3Cs; Shani 
Maharaj Fr. & Vithal 
Fr. Mrg. Sud 1; 8tl; 
niq; dh; ch; lib; 6dp. 

Nasik 4X 0 

K. L'aii Bk.; 

2-0; Wed. 

0-2 

W ; rv. 

SKpr); Cs; 2tl; ch. 

Road ; 






Nasik 10 0 

s k; 

2 0; Wed. 

Nasik; 2-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Road ; 






Manmad; li 0 

M. t n ad ; 

8-0; Sun. 

1-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); 3Cs; Shani Fr. 
Shani Amavsya ; 3tl. 

Man mad; 7 0 

M, nniiid; 

7-0; Mon. 

Savar- 3-0 
gaon; 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs(mp); Bhavani 
Devi Fr. Mrg. Sud.l5; 
2ll. 

Manmad; 37 0 

Du li; 

7 0; Sun, 

Khardc- 1-0 
t^uihari; 

W;t. 

SUpr); Cs; Mahadeo 
Fr. Mg. Vad. 14; 2ll; 
ch. 

Manmad; 46-0 

1 lA } ; 

Sun. 

2-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs(mis); Punch 
PandavFr. Ps. Vad.ll; 
3tl;ch. 

Manmad; 38-0 

1 )ci ' <: ; 

8-0; Sun. 

Khardc- 2-0 
walhari; 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs(mp-gr); ll. 

GholiBk.; 3-0 

(iho i Dk.; 

3-0; Sat. 

Ghoti Bk.;3-0 

W. 

SKpr); Bhairoba Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 14; 2tl. 

Manmad; 40 0 

I isaiiii- 

kj.ii- 

5-0; Tue. 

0-2 

rv. 

3Sl(pr, m,h) ; Cs ; Devi 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 4tl;lib. 

... 

/oih':; 

1-4; Thu. 

Zodge; 1-4 

*■ 

Sl(pr); Cs(mis); Pim- 
pala Devi Fr. Ct. Sud. 
5; 2tl; niq. 

Manmad; 25-0 

Ki.lv. r 

8-0; Wed. 


w. 


Manmad; 22-0 

M.ilc; ;£ (.11; 

8 -0; Fri. 

Karanj- 3-0 
gavhan; 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs; Pimpala 
Devi Fr. Ps. Sud. 7; 
2tl; ch; lib. 

Nasik- 28-0 

Road ; 

Naiid vir- 
Shin,:or.i4 

4 -0; Fri. 

.... 1-0 

W; rv. 

Sl(pr); Cs; Kankesh- 
war Fr. Ps. Vad. 15; 
4tl. 

Lasalgaon; 17-0 

L'liai: 

1-0; Wed. 

Kanlad 2-0 
(Phata); 

w. 

Sl(pr); 3tl; ni; eh. 

Lasalgaon; 25-0 

Dinxl. rite; 

3-0; Tue. 

Dhoda- 3- 0 
inbe; 

w. 

Sl(pr); Gorkshanath 

Fr. Mg. Sud. 2; 3tl;lib. 

Manmad; 24-0 

Deol.i 

4-0; Sun. 

2-0 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs(mp); Gudhi- 
padva Fr. Cl. Sud. 1 ;t]. 

Nasik 45-0 

Road ; 

Joyani.iili 

(i-O; Mon. 

Peth; 11-0 

w. 

Sl(pr); ll. 

Manmad; 50-0 

Kan,.'-.‘ i. 

2-0; Sun. 

Chanaka- 5-0 
pur; 

w. 

Sl(pr); tl. 


vf 4(112 -70 
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niRrCTORY oi' VlI.LAGi;S AND (OWNS 


Village name in English; 
Taluka abbreviation; 
Village name in Dconagari 

1 

Karambhel Kanashi; KLN. 

Karan.jad; BGN. 

Karanjakhed; PNT. 

Karanjali; ODR. 


Karanjali; PNT. 

Karanjali; SGN. frearraV 
Karanjgaon; NPD. •fTTT’rrT 


Karanjgavhan; MLG. 


KaranjiKh.; NPD. ^rrsfr^. 
Karanjkhed; DDR, 


Karaiijkhed; BGN. +'>53 
Karanjui (Kalvan); SON. 
Karanjui Pelare; SGN. 
Karanjui (Surgana); SGN. 
Karanjwan; DDR. 

Karhc; BGN. 


KarhitNDO. 

Karhole; I PR. 

Karmale; KLN. +<.*tir2 
Karsul;NPD. 
Karwande; SGN. 


I Direction; 
I Travelling 
I distance 
2 


Area (acres); Population; 
Houschold.s; Agricultural 
population 
3 


Post Onice; 
Distance 

4 


w 

18-0 

406; 

482; 

N 

12-0 

1964; 

1521; 

N 

[ 

13-0 

833; 

2.35; 

NW 


2378; 

683; 

t E 

1 

7 0 

1316; 

923; 

1 E 

[ 

0 4 

858; 

402; 


II 0 

4000; 

2705; 

1 

r 

8-0 

3806; 

2258; 

SE 


2156; 

695; 

1 ^ 

23-0 

1336; 

717; 

! 

1 w 

18 0 

2422; 

1006; 

!' 




1 N 

( 

16 0 

2663; 

.309; 

SW 

15-0 

1.S30; 

.311; 

! N 


2444; 

7.10; 

N 

10 0 

3544; 

2290; 

NE 

5-0 

7923; 

1179; 

SW 

1 

15-0 

1845; 

58; 

N 

14-0 

771; 

351; 

NW 

10-0 

822; 

307; 

NW 

7-5 

1968; 

1261; 

1 E. 

4-0 

1254; 

630; 


69; 

234 

2-0 

2.16; 

472 

Local; 

58; 

no 

Male- 3-0 

gaon; 

110; 

354 

Deosane; 2-0 

146; 

449 

Local; 

75; 

2.12 

Surga- 0-4 
na; 

4.38; 

1118 

Local; 

375; 

664 

Local; 

111; 

323 

Tama.s- 3-0 
wadi; 

140; 

327 

Uni bar- 2-0 
pada 

(Ghagbari); 

138; 

304 

Dang- 4 -0 
saimdanc; 

59; 

140 

Pun- 7-0 

game; 

53; 

206 

Barhe; 7-0 

158; 

373 

.. 

512; 

311 

Khedle; 1^ 

213; 

570 

Local; 

89; 

204 

Man- 3-0 

mad; 

54; 

164 

Kawanai; .3-0 

51; 

172 

Kanashi; 1-0 

209; 

347 

Local; 

113; 

365 

Surgana; 4-0 
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Kailwa> 

St.il ion: 

D istancc 

'A'cckly Bazar; 
Oistancc; 

Bazar Day 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and other 
information 

5 


6 

7 


8 

9 

Ch:l::.;I..i- 

.1 n 

K,.njtlii; 20; Sun. 

Kanashi; 

2-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

PU. , 

Mannud; 

50 0 

loal; .. Thu. 

Local; 


W; w. 

S)(pr); Cs; 3tl; lib. 

Nasik 

5.k 0 

di; 60; Mon. 


30 

W. 

Cs; fl. 

Ro.iJ; 







Nip'-:.'; 

37 0 

\ .ii i Rasbc; 14-0; Tuc. 

Karanj- 

4-0 

W 

Sl(pr);tl. 




khed 

(Phata); 




Nasik 

32 0 

I. iH.ll; Fri. 

Local; 


W. 

Sl(pr); Cs{mp); tl; lib. 

Road; 






dp. 

Nasik 

64-0 

SuiAia'ii . 0-4; Fri. 

Surgana; 

0 4 

W. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Ro;:d: 
Khcr^adi; 

90 

Sir. Pv;i..r, 50 Thu. 



rv. 

Sl(pr); Cs; Maruti Fr. 







Ct. Sud. 1; 12tl; mq; 
ch. 

Manmad; 

400 

1 tH ii ; .. Wed. 

Local 


W. 

Sl(pr); Cs; Devi Fr. 







Srn. Sud. 15; tl; mq; 
dg; ch; lib; dp. 

Kunde- 

150 

Khcd e ’.i. iijj; lO; Wed. 

Local 


rv. 

Sl(pr); S(mp); 3tl; dh. 

wadi; 







Nasik 

440 

liiiil’.ir lada-2-0; 

Karanj- 

1-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs(mp): tl. 

Road; 


(Ciha j.jari); 

khed 

(Phata); 




Manniad; 

59-0 

UanyM'ir- 4.0; Tue. 

Dang- 

5-0 

W; rv. 

Sl(pr); pyt; Cs; 2tl; dg. 



dune 

saundane; 


Wag!-..ii; 

15 0 


Umbar- 

3-0 

W; 

SI (pr): Cs(gr). 




than; 




Nasik 

560 

Bill Ik . 7-0; Sun. 



W; rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Road; 

i 

. 

DiiKt.” ; 10-0; Sun. 


.. 

40 

. . 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Biroba Fr. 







Ct; Sud. 4; tl; ch. 

Manmad; 

500 

Salima, 5-0; Mon, 

Local; 


W. 

Sl(pr); Cs; Mahashivra- 







tra Fr. Mg. Vad. 14; 
6tl; m. 

Manmad; 

30 

Mannij. ; 30; Sun; 

Man- 

3-0 

W. 

Sl{pr):Cs;2tl. 




tnad; 



Ghoti Bk; 

90 

Ciholi HI ; 90; Sat. 

Saturli 

20 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2tl; 




(phata). 



Maninad; 

50-0 

Kanaslii JO; Sun. 

Ghana- 

4-0 

w. 

SI (w): tl. 




kapur. 




Niphad; 

5-5 

Pimpalyj J 1 - 4-0; Sun. 


1-5 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); 4tl; 



Baswani; 




2m. 

Nasik 

640 

Surganu, 4-0; Fri. 

Sur- 

3-0 

w 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Road; 



gana; 




vf 4612- 

-70a 
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Village name in English; 

Tahika abbreviation; 

Village name in Deonagari 

1 

.* r 

Direction; 

T ravelling 
distance 

2 

_ _, 

Area (acres); Population; 
Households; Agricultural 
population 

3 

Kas; PNT. Wr 

SW 

43-6 1 

504; 

181; 

.34; 

67 i 

■ 1 

Kasabkhede; NDG. 

SE 

134) ; 

3880; 

404; 

67; 

179 I 

Kasari; NDC. 

SE 

11-0 ! 

6401; 

1.347; 

203; 

505 

Kasarkhede; YVL. 

N 

8-0 1 

594; 

243; 

44; 

94 

Kasatvihir; PNT. 

S 

30| 

817; 

142; 

25; 

85 

Kasti; MLG. 

N 

5-0 

2266; 

984; 

166; 

448 

. 

Kalalgaon; KLN. 

SW 

10-0 

887; 

386; 

68; 

72 

1 

Katarni;WL. 

NW 

16 0 

4399; 

1457; 

196; 

562 

Katarwadi; CDR. 

SE 

21-0 

1951; 

.516; 

87; 

102 

Katarwel; BGN. 

N 

20-4) 

2837; 

375; 

62; 

168 

Kathagad; BGN. 

N 

14-0 

439; 

7.53; 

147; 

159 

KathareDigar; KLN. .. 

NW 

20-0 

2568; 

900; 

172; 

478 

Kathargaon; NPD. +i«|J,4tT 

S 

4 0 

1587; 

1861; 

169; 

878 

Kathipada; SGN. 

w 

11 ^ 

5752; 

1828; 

381; 

618 

Kaudasar; DDR. rfiYsPTT 

w 

21-0 

3478; 

1274; 

202; 

796 

Kaulanc(Galane); MLG. 

NE 

25-0 

3341; 

856; 

155; 

333 

(’oaror) 







Kaiilane (Nimbat); MLG. 

SW 

5-0 

1774; 

1676; 

274; 

926 

(f^) 







Kauthkhede; YVL. 

E 

9-0 

697; 

.327; 

54; 

159 

Kawaddara; IPR. 

! NE 

1 

21-0 

371; 

495; 

‘>0; 

104 

Kawanai; IPR. 

1 

1 

12-0 

3443; 

1 

1450; 

241; 

482 

Kayare; PNT. 

1 

! NW 

1 

9-0 

1 

1 5672; 

755; 

141; 

353 


Post Oliice: 
Distnintc 

4 


Berwal; 7 0 
Kasari; 2-0 
Looal; 


Ankai; 

2 0 

Pate; 

.■>-0 

Vadel; 

3 -0 

Nanduri; 

14 

Talcgaon 

;2 0 

Vadgaon- 

2-4 

pangu; 

Pirn pal- 

2 0 

kolhc; 

Tahara- 

0-2 

bad; 

Pimple 

7-0 

Kh.; 

Niphad; 

4 0 


Umbar- 2-0 
than; 

Nanashi; 2-0 


5-0 


Local; 

Talvadc; 1 -0 


Nand- 5-0 
gaon Bk.; 
Local; 


Kum- 4-0 
bhale; 
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Railway 

Stal ion; 
Oistancc 

5 

Weekly Baair; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day 

6 

1 

Motor Stand; j 
Distance 

7 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

8 

Institutions and other 
information 

9 

Nasik 57-0 

Road; 

Deodon- 3-0; Mon; 

gara; 

.3-0 

W. 

tl. 

Nand- 13-0 

gaon: 

Nandgaon; 13-0; Thu; 

Kasari; 2-0 

W; rv. 

2SI (pr); Cs (mp); 
tl. 

Nand- 11-0 

gaon; 

Nandgaon; 11-0; Thu; 

Local; 

W. 

) 

1 

Sl(pr); Cs(mp); Pir urus 
March; April 3tl; lib. 

Ankai; 2-0 

Yeola; 8-0; Tuc, 

.. 

W. 


Nasik 37-0 

Road; 

Peth; 3-0; Thu. 

Peth; 3 0 

w. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Mantr.ad; 21-0 

Malegaon; 4-0; Fri. 

2-0 1 

W; rv. 

Sl(pr); Cs; Rainasa Pir 
urus Bdp. Sud. 11; 2tl. 

Nasik 44-0 

Road; 

Abhona; 6-0; Fri. 

Nan- 1 -4 

duri; 

w. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

’ 

Manmad; 6-0; Sun; 

6-0 

W; n. 

Sl(pr); Cs; Devi Fr. 
Mg. Sud. 15; 4tl. 

Manniad; 5-0 

Manmad; 5-0; Sun; 

Manmad; 5 0 

w. 

Sl(pr); pyt; Upasani 
Baba Fr. Ct. Sud. 5;tl. 

Mar.iv'.ad; 66-0 

Pimpal- 2 0; Sat. 

kothe; 

Local; 

W. 

SI(pr);Iib. 

Munmad; 54-0 

Taharabad; 2-0; Sun. 

0-2 

rv. 

tl. 

Nasik 70-0 

Road; 

Kanashi; 9-0: Sun, 


W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Niphad; 6-0 

Niphad; 4-0; Thu. 

4-0 

W. 

2Sl(pr,m); pyt; 2Cs; 
Khandcrao Fr. Mrg. 
Sud. 15, Prabhu Ram- 
chandra Fr; Ct; Sud. 
9; 2tl; gym. 

Nasik 68-0 

Road; 

Umbar- 2-0; Sat. 

than; 

Local; 

W; rv. 

SI (pr); C.s; tl; ch; lib. 

Nasik 350 

Road; 

Nanashi; 2-0; Fri. 

Mahaje; 3-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs: 5tl. 

47-0 

6-0; 

1 

1 

W. 

Sl(pr); 2Cs(c,mis); Devi 
Fr. Vsk. Sud 11; tl; 
dp (vet). 

Manmad; 18-0 

Malegaon; 5-0; Fri. 

; .. 0-2 
i 

W. 

Sl(m); 2C3; Khandoba 
F'r. Mg; Sud. 15; 3tl. 

Tarur; 1-4 

Andarsul; 5-0; Thu, 

1 Stage; 

) 

W. 

Sl(pr); tl; mq. 

Latiavit; 9-0 

Bhagur; 11-0; Tuc. 

1 Local; 

1 


! Sl(pr); Vetal Fr. Ct. 
j Sud. 3; 2tl. 

Choti Hk; 6-0 

Ghoti Bk.; 6-0; Sat. 

; Local; 

i 

i 

W. 

! 

i 

■ Sl(pr); Kamaksh Devi 
; Fr. V.sk. Sud. 3; 

' 5tl; m; dp. 

Nasik 49-0 

Road; 

Rajabari; 2-0; Tuc. 

i Raja- 2-0 

! bari; 

w. 

; Sl(pr); tl. 

! 
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_ _—.—-- — - 

— 



- - - - — 


- . - 

Village name in English; 

Direction; 

Area (acres); Population; 

Post (3 I'iCc ; 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Travelling 

Households; Agricultural 

Distal kc 

Village name in Dconagari 

distance 


population 



1 

2 



3 


4 

Kazisangvi; CDR. 

S 

7 0 

1799; 

1448; 252; 

479 

Lixal; 

Kedarpur; SNR. 

E 

f.-o : 

699; 

181; 27; 

84 

Khopadi I-O 







Kh.; 

Kclavan;SGN. aRST^ 

SW 

27 0 

866; 

200; .10; 

132 

l.ocal; 

Kel/ar; BGN. %r23n: 

! W 

22-0 i 

3205; 

526; 80; 

348 

1 Dang- 9-0 



1 

i 




.siuiu da 

Kersanc; UGN. 

i NW 

1 

1 

10-0 I 

j 

2985; 

1090; 159; 

369 

j Virgaon; 4 0 

I 

Khadaki; MLG. 

1 

' N 

7-0 1 

! 

i 

1978; 

1248; 230; 

514 

j Local; 

1 

1 

Khadaki; PNT. 

1 

■ SW 

t 

1 

10-0 1 

11.10; 

1(4; 29; 

35 

^ llhuvan; 3 0 

i 

Khadaki (Bathe); SON. 

' SW 

j 

276; 

195; 35; 

104 

.. .. 



i 





Khadakjamb; CDR. 

■ SW 

11-2 1 

2907; 

1446; 220; 

594 

j Local; 

Khadaknial; SON. tr^TTTra 

SW 

18 0 ; 

2068; 

567; 108; 

.301 

Pulsan; 4 0 

Khadak Malcgaon; NED. 

; N 

9 0 ; 

48.54; 

3256; 471; 

1071 

1 l.ocal; 



j 




1 

Khadakohol; PNT. 

'\sw 

-M - 0 , 

2678; 

.598; 105; 

367 

j Beiwal; 7-0 

Khadako/ar; CDR. 

.( SW 

14-0 ' 

3203; 

1318; 225; 

568 

Vadali- 3-0 

1 


' 

■i 




1 bhoi; 

Khadaklale; KL.N. 

.1 E 

20-0 

1087; 

561; 71; 

168 

Meshi ; 0 

Khadakvan; KLN. wsw^mr 

w 

15 0 

756; 

523; 88; 

267 

Kunasl'.:; 3-0 

Khadgaon; NDG. ^TTTntw 

• i w 

.5o; 

1 

3085; 

866; 135; 

196 

Manmad ;6 0 

Khadked; IPR. 

.j SE 

i 

19 0 

18(4; 

(>88; 109; 

373 

' Khcd; 2 0 

1 

Khadki; KLN. 

.: NW 

220 

750; 

469; 96; 

141 

! Pimple 4-0 







; Kh.; 

Khadangali; SNR, 

NE 

14 0 

1438; 

712; 198; 

217 

Vadan- 01 


i 

1 





j gali; 

Khairaipali; PNT. yfT^'iral 

.: SW 

.13-0 

2678; 

517; 103; 

336 

' Thane; 2-0 

! 

Khairgavan; YVL. 

i 

! N 

9-0 

849; 

386; 48; 

191 

j Savar- 3-0 


i 





1 gaon ; 

Khakurdi; MLG STT^f 

.| NW 

12 0 

3542; 

2533; 449; 

772 

j Local ; 

Khalane; MLG. lawt 

E 

1 


3600; 

326; 59; 

1.39 

. 
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Railway 

Station; 

Distance 

5 

1 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 

[ Bazar Day 

6 

I 

i Motor Stand; 
Distance 

7 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

8 

Institutions and other 
information 

9 

Lasalgaon; 8-0 

Chandwad; 

7-0; Mon. 

Local; 


1 

w. 1 

i 

1 

2Sl(pr; m); Cs; 3tl; 
21ib; dp. 

Nasik 18-0 

Road; 

Sinnar; 

6-0; Sun. 



W; rv. ! 

1 

Sl(pr); Mothebuva Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 1; 2tl. 




Baxhe; 

10-0 

W. 

tl. 

Manmad; 

Dangsaun- 

dane; 

9-0; Tue. 

Dang- 

saun- 

dane; 

9-0 

W; rv; n. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Manmad; 50-0 

Virgaon; 

4-0; Mon. 

Vir¬ 

gaon; 

4-0 

W. 

1 

Sl(pr); Cs (mp); 2tl. 

Manmad; 30-0 

Malegaon; 

7-0; Fri. 

1 

Stage; 

0-4 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs(mis); 

Biroba Fr. Vsk. Sud. 
3; 6tl; dg; dh; ch; 
dp (vet). 

Nasik 48-0 

Peth; 

10-0; Thu. 

Peth; 

10-0 

w. 

tl. 

Road; 







Lasalgaon; 15-4 

Vadalibhoi; 

3-0; Thu. 

LokiI; 


w. 

Sl(pr);pyt;Cs(mp);2tl. 

6S-0 


10-0; 



n. 

SKpr); tl. 

Lasal- 4-0 

gaon; 

Lasalgaon; 

4-0; Sun. 

Stage; 


W;rv. 

S!(pr); Cs(mp); 

Haribaba Fr. Mrgj 
Sud. 4; 2tl; mq; dp. 

Lasal- 11-0 

gaon; 

Ozar; 

Vadalibhoi; 

6-0; Tue. 


0-1 

3-0 

W. 

W. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

3-0; Thu. 


Cs. Keaarnath rr. 

Mrg.Sud. 6; tl. 

Manmad; 50-0 

Deola; 

9-0; Sun. 

Local; 


W. 

Sl(pr); Cs;2tl;dh. 

Man- 46-0 

mad; 

Kanashi; 

3-0; Sun. 

Chana- 

kapur; 

3-0 

W, 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Man- 6-0 

mad; 

Manmad; 

6-0; Sun. 

Kuildal 

gaon; 

2-0 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs; Bhavani 
Devi Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 
3tl; lib. 

Ghoti 14-0 

Bk.; 

TakedBk.; 

7-0; Wed. 

Wasali; 


w. 

Sl(pr); Bhairvnath Fr, 
Ct;Sud. 14;2tl. 

Nasik 75-0 

Kanashi; 

7-0; Sun. 


12-0 

w. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Road; 







Nasik 26-0 

Vadangali; 

0-1; Wed. 


0-1 

rv. 

Sl(pr); Cs; 4tl. 

Road; 

1- 






Nasik 40-0 

Thane; 

2-0; Sun. 

Local; 


w. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Road; 







Ankai; 3-0 

Manmad; 

8-0; Sun. 

Kasar- 
i khede; 

2-0 

W;rv. 

Sl(pr); Cs(gr); 2tl. 

Manmad; 36-0 

Vadner; 

.. Tue. 

1 Vadner; 

! 

0-4 

W;w. 

3Sl(pr,ni,h); 2Cs; tl; 
lib. 




.... 



BuvafSagjir Baba); Fr. 
Vsk. Sud. 9; tl. 
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Village name in English; 
Taluka abbreviation; 
Village name in Deonagari 

i Direction; ] 
j Travelling i 
[ distance 

1 Area (acres); Population; 
i Households; Agricultural 
j population 

Post OITice 
Distance 

1 

1 

1 

i 2 

1 3 

i 4 

Khalap; BGN. 'THT 

.S 9 0 

^ 1956; 2181; 3.16; 513 

! Local; 


Khambalc; li’R. >af^ 

NE 

5 0 

2038; 

1512; 20S; 

527 

Ghoti Bk.; 1-0 

Khamhalc; NSK. 

SW 

12 0 

2157; 

768; 138; 

223 

Local; 

Khambale; SNR. 

SE 


4923; 

1581; 226; 

564 

Local; 

Khamgaon; YVL. 

SE 

16 0 

1785; 

566; 91; 

228 

Suregaon 4- 0 







Rasta; 

Khamkhede; KLN. 

E 

9 0 

.3412; 

1627; 232; 

744 

Local; 

Kliaiiilon; BGN. 

N 

16 0 

1056; 

1138; 193; 

488 

Dyaiic; 1-0 

Khanishot; PNT. iTTWT 

SW 

184) 

.303; 

124; 20; 

81 

Bhuvan; 7 -0 

Khaiiuanc; BGN. Wtdl'T 

w 

3 1): 

2921; 

841; 130; 

255 

Munjwad;! -0 

Khangaoii Najik; NPD. 

N 

8-0 

805; 

489; 69; 

168 


'TRJTr-T 







Klian.LMon Thadi; NPD. 

s 

8 0 

1263; 

923; 128; 

429 

Local; 

'Ji'ini'-t 'Tsr 







Kliaparale; SNR. ’fTP.ra 

w 

6-0 

1038, 

192; 34; 

80 

Sirinar; 6-0 

Kliarad; BGN, Jrr? 

NW 

25-0 

341; 

223; 32; 

70 

Mulher; 5-0 

Kharde-digar; KLN. 

NW 

25 0 

9136; 

1869; ,341; 

656 

Pimple 







kh; 5-0 

Kharde-wakhari; KLN. ijs TTWfr 

SE 


4260; 

2540; 402; 

944 

Local; 

Kharoli; IPR. 'TCFTT 

N 

23 0 

1685; 

556; 115; 

216 

Zarwud 3-0 







Bk.; 

Kliaipadi; PNT. »3TTTfr 

SW 

16 0 

914; 

298; 44; 

167 

llarsLil; 7-0 

Kharude; SGN. 

SE 

13 0 

1172; 

500; 100; 

325 

2 0 

Kharshet; PNT'. 

SW 

17 0 

5100; 

1796; 235; 

1061 

Thane; 5-0 

Klnirvandi; YVL, 

NE 

14 0 

3.397; 

636; 133; 

3.35 

Mamda- 3-0 







pur; 

Kharwal; NSK. wrTti 

W 

30-0 

2322; 

979; 169; 

328 

Vaghcre; 6-0 

Khatavad; DDR. 

S 

74) 

912; 

814; 114; 

399 

Talcgaon 2-0 







Dindori; 

Khayade; MLG. 'TFK 

SE 

9-2 

1408; 

1352; 213; 

394 

Local; 

Khed;IPR. m 

SE 


5842; 

2481; 400; 

1221 

Local; 

_ _ __ _ 

.. . 

_ 



— 
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RimI.v 

A) 

Weekly Bazar; 

Motor Stand; 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Sta! mn 
OiNi.iiHV 

s 

Distance; 
Bazar Day 

f. 


Distance 

i 7 

Water 

lacilitics 

8 

information 

9 


1) 

1. ihliner; 

.40; 

Thu. 

1 

Lohanci; 0 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs; Khaiiderav 
Fr. Mrg. Sud. 15; .4tl; 
ch. 

Glicili !i-. 

' 1 ’ 

Gholi Bk.; 

1 -0; 

Sat. 

Local; 

w. 

SIfnr); Cs; tl. 

Kf'.d: 

1'. :• 





1 0 

W;t. 

SKpr); Cs; Maruti Fr. 
Cl. Vad. 6; ll. 

Niisik 

Ui' 


siiniar; 

10-0; Sun. 


0 1 

W. 

Sl(pr); Khandcrao Fr. 
Ps. Slid. 6; 2tl; niq. 

i Lirui ; 

N 1 j 

'k'ldiirsiil; 

4-0; 

Thu. 

l-ocal; 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs; ll. 

M;in ;’i>i|. 

511 i' 

Kalviin; 

<3 0; 

Wed. 

Lociil; 

W;rv. 

4.SI(|)r,ni,h); .4Cs; tl; 

lih; ch. 

Main;’,. J. 

A: 

Nainpur; 

2 0; 

Mon. 

Nujiipu!; 2 0 

W;rv. 

,Sl{pr); Cs(mp); tl; ch. 

Niisik 

.5.'' '' 

1‘rlli; 

14 0; 

Thu. 



rv. 

C;s(yr). 

Ro:: 1; 









Ma:-!'’. 

•1*= i) 

'Si iana; 

.1 0; 

Sat. 

SaUinii; 3 0 

W; w; rv. 

Sl(pr); Cs(mp); 11; lib. 

Liisa’ii.av' 

1 ’ ' 

l.asalgaon; 

4-0; 

Sun. 

Slagt 

; 

W. 

SKprl; ll. 

KiiiiJi’- 

in 

VI lalsiikore 

.4-0; 

Wed. 

Lsica 

; 

W. 

S!(pr); Cs (gr); 2tl. 

wiisii: 









Nils''-: 

I‘.' n 

'i iiiiir; 

6-0: 

Sun. 


6 0 

W. 

tl. 

KisiJ; 









Miliii';’ i': 

Nasik 

ls:l 

nr 

7f^ ii 

VI i.i'ller; 

N .inaslii: 

5 0: 
10 0 

Wed. 

Sun. 

Miilher; 5 0 
12 0 

rv. 

W;rv. 

SKpri; ll. 

Min:V'i:v'' 


1 ViO.iii; 

6 0; 

.Sun. 

Local: 

W;w;n. 

2SI(pr,ni): p>l; C.s:Rani 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 9; 4tl. 

Giiiiii iii, : 

IS i. 

^la-'wid Bk. 

-4-0; 

1-ri. 

Livid; 

W. 

Sl(p:i: Cs(nip). 

Nasil: 

Rc'.'.i; 

V ■■ 

1 1 .rsiil; 

7 0; 

•Sal. 

Local; 

W. 

Sl(pr): Cs(mp); tl. 


fl'.'. 


4-0; 



2 0 ; 

W; rv. 

SKpr); tl. 

Nasik 

4 -! ; 

1 lianc; 

.■i-O; 

Sun. 

Local; 

W. 

SI(|K);py|; Csfinp); tl. 










Tain;': 

f i' 

i'riliaiani; 

.4 0; 

Sal. 

Bharani ; .4 -0 

W. 

Sl(pr); C's(nip); Bahi- 
roba Fr. Ct. Sud. 2; 
2tl; ch. 

Nasik 
lii'.a! ; 

Vi il 

11 irsiil; 

6 0; 

Fri. 

l larsul; 6 0 

W;n. i 

Sl(pr); Cs; 11. 

Nii.siiv 

Rua;!; 

! 1) 

l.iiiori; 

3 0; 

Fri. 

i 


2-0 ^ 

W. 

SKpr); Cs; tl. 

Naiui- 

I-I n 

Malagaon; 

2-6; 

TllC. i 


0-2 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs(iiip); .411. 

ya.in ; 

Glioti ii'i : 

hj II 

fi ss-d Bk.; 

5-0; 

Wed. ! 


1-0 

w. 

Sl(pr); Bhairavnath Fr. 


Ct. Slid. 14; 4tl. 
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Village name in English; 

Direction; 

Area (acres); Population; 

Post Dit ice; 

Taluka abbreviation; 

T ravelling 

Households; AgriculUiral 

Dis(;iiice 

Village name in Deonagari 

1 

distance 

2 

_ 

population 

.1 


4 

Khede; NPO. 

N 

5-0 

2149; 

1013; 

166; 

280 

Ugaon; 0-2 

Khcdgaon; DDR. 

NE 


.1810; 

.1295; 

521; 

724 

Local; 

Khedgaon; KLN. 

N 

5 0 

8.52; 

421; 

61 ; 

180 

Mokbha- 2 0 

Khcdic; DDR. 

N 

12-0 

984; 

718; 

109; 

233 

ngi; 

l.ocal; 

Khedlc'/unge; NPD. 

SE 

15-0 

2.17.1; 

1745; 

287; 

568 

Local; 

Kheldari; CDR. 

W 

8 0 

2297; 

789; 

125; 

316 

Shclu; I 0 

Khirad:K.LN. f^TT? 

W 

22 0 

947; 

455; 

81: 

202 

Ghagb..ri;.'’ 0 

Khiidi;SGN. 

sw 

27-0 

.1526; 

529; 

110; 

304 

Kelava!’.; 8 0 

Khirdi Patodc; NOG. feff'nert .. 

s 

(> 0 

1489; 

527; 

88; 

255 

Bangiipr. ;2 0 

Khirdisuthc;'i VL. f'rffTO 

NE 

9 0 

1945; 

724; 

113; 

178 

Nagursi.:!;2-0 

Khirman; SGN. 

SW 

26-0 

464; 

191; 

43; 

75 

liahre; 4-0 

Kliirmani; BGN. f'^ranifr 

N 

to 0 

319; 

1068; 

177; 

419 

Local; 

Khobale; SGN. (TTTO 

S 

9 0 

.12.55; 

1.121; 

271; 

634 

.’.0 

Khobalc Digar; SCiN. f^rn; . . 

SW 

28 0 

146.5; 

363; 

59; 

229 

Kelavvar; .. 

Khokari; .SGN. srTTrrr 

W' 

5-0 

1789; 

816; 

J72; 

336 

Siirgan;'.; 5-0 

fvhokarvihir; SGN. 'ST'FTti^^T 

sw 

26-0 

.148.5; 

445; 

84; 

268 

Kdavva:); 1-0 

Khopadi Rk,; SNR. ^'n€r?n. 

E 

8 0 

2067; 

7(.6; 

121 ; 

291 

l.(X;aI; 

Khopadi Kh.; SNR. 

E 

8 0 

1911; 

412; 

6-5; 

164 

Khopadi 0 -2 

Kliunlvihir; SGN. 

NW 

1.1 0 

1142; 

.129; 

67; 

188 

Bk.; 

Satkhamb; 

KikwariUk.; BGN. 

NW 

12^ 

1791; 

523; 

80; 

225 

Joran; 0 -4 

Kikwaii Kh.; BGN. .. 

NW 

1.1-0 

1870; 

839; 

128; 

239 

■loran; 2 1) 

Kiilangali; SNR. f^TTfrFrat 

NE 

1.1 0 

1487; 

1221; 

174; 

463 

Vadangali;! -0 

Kocharagaon; DDR. 

SW 

16 0 

66 j3; 

2653; 

451; 

1469 

Local; 

Kohor; PNT. 

SE 

12-0 

3120; 

1143; 

230; 

647 

Local; 


I 


o o 
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Riiilwav 

sialK'U. 

Disi.iiKi- 

Weekly Bazar 
Distance; 
Bazar Day 

; 1 

i 

1 

] 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities ! 

1 , 

Institutions and other 
information 


1 

6 

i 

7 

i 

1 

L.. i 

9 

Ugaon; i h 

1 LI gaon; 

0 2; 

1 

Tiie. 1 


5-0 

1 W; rv. 

Sl(pr,l; ( s; Devi Fr. 




1 



i ! 

An, Sud. 1 to 4; 5ll; 
inq. 


i Local; 


Mon. 

Local; 


1 PI. 

2Sl(pr,h,); .2Cs; Khan- 




i 



i 

doba Fr. Mg. Si.d. 15; 
4tl; iTiq; 2gym; lib; 
2dp,(l vet). 

Maninad; (J' n 

llosianc; 

2-4; 

Sal. ! 

Kalvan, 

5 0 

W;rv. 

Sl(pr): Cs; 2ll. 


Vani Kaslx;; 

12 0; 

, Tnc. 

Stage; 

0 4 

1 W. 

Sl(pr); Cs; 2ll; dp. 

l.asiilgacn; 

1..K-al; 


Wed. 

Local; 


rv. 

SHpr); C.’s(c); Rain Fr. 





1 



Cl. Sud. 9; .511; dg. 

l.a^alglUl'l; o 

( iKindavadi 

; 0; 

Mon. 

Khcldari 

;0 1 

W. 

SKpr); Cs; ll. 

Nasik f'>' '■ 

■AMiona; 

14 0; 

l-ri. 




i Sl(pr); Cs(gr); ll. 

Road; 


12-0; 

1 

D-jihc; 

12-0 

j w. 

Sl(pr); ll. 

Nand- n (1 

Niiiidgaon; 

0 0; 

Tliu. i 

Local; 

1 


1 \V;iv, 

1 SKpr); Cs; il; ch. 

gaon ; 

Nagarsal; .! d 

N'.'gai'sul; 

2 0; 

I'ri. 

j 

2 0 

\V. 

1 Sl(pr); .Ml, 

Halsiid: 40 0 

[■kii'iic; 

4 0; 

Sun, 

I Barlic; 

4-0 

’ w. 

11. 

Manniad: 4i i' 

N. inpiir; 

.2 0; 

Mon. 

! Local; 


; W:n. 

1 SKpr); 2( s{mi.s); 
j Maioba Fr. Vsk. Sad. 

1 5;tl. 

2SH2pr); tl; cli. 



.5-0; 



■li-U 

( W;rv. 


14 I'hc; 

14 0; 

5 0; 

Sun. 

Barlic; 

12 0 
5-0 

: W. 

: W. 

1 .... 




Sl(pr): tl. 


ii gana; 

Fri. 

Surgana ; 


[Lillie 

k-0 

Sun, 

, Barhe; 

8-0 

^ W. 

; (Sl(pr) 

Nasik .'11 0 

■ii •I'lar; 

HO; 

Sun. 

( 

0-2 

1 \V ; rv. 

Si(pr): pyi; 2Cs; :’;i. 

Road : 

A'..\ i; 

0; 

1 ue. 

l.iK'al; 


1 W ; rv. 

: Sl(pr); Cs; K i>lina- 







j 

j nalh Baba Fr. Cl. Vad. 








1 1 ; 2ll. 

N.isik ,'M 1 

.1 1 iliailhan ; 

10-0: 

; Fri. 



W. 

: Sl(pr); ll. 

Road; 

Manniad, 0 

"'i gaon ; 

11 0: 

Mon. 

i 

j Local; 


^ W;\v;rv. 

i 

i Kcipilcshvar Fr. Mg. 







1 

j Vad. I5;4ll. 

Manniad; 54 n 

I'l; ngsann- 
1 1: nc ; 

2 <i; 

Tue. 

l.ocal; 


W;w; rv, 

1 

j SKpr); Cs; 2il. 

Nasik 2 " 0 

’'adangali; 

2-0; 

Wed. 

Vadan- 

2-0 

rv. 

i Khandeiiiv ["r. Pv. Vad. 

Road; 




gali; 

1 


] 

{ 6; tCashi Fr. Srn. 4 ll; 

lib. 

Nasik. 

< ii iiarc; 

0 0; 

Thu. 

j 


' W. 

; Sl(pr); Cs: Mara!: Fr. 

Rond; 







: Vsk;tl. 

Nasik -0 

1 o.al; 


Wed. 

’ Karan- 

6-0 

W; rv. 

j SKpr); Cs; Kalbliairav 

Road ; 




: jali; 



Fr. Ct; Sud. 14; tl; 


j lib; dp. 
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Village name ill English; i 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Village name in Dconagari 

Dircclion; | 
rravelling | 
distance ■ 

Area (acres); Populalion; 
Households; Agricultural 
population 

Post OHice; 
Distance 


2 

1 


.3 


.. 1 

4 

IPR. er'l jiVoV 

N 

27 .. 1 

100.1; 

193; 

28; 

91 

ZarwaJ 8-0 
Bk.; 

Ko:..:ng;ion; NPD. 

NW 

14-0 

2185; 

2375; 

336; 

624 

Local; 

Ko!^:^ny^^o^ Bk.; ODK. 

W 

20 0 

,1087; 

1456; 

238; 

876 

4-0 

Kok.ingaon Kh.; DDU. 

NW 

11 0 

25') 1; 

655; 

110; 

369 

Devihan; 3 0 

Kdki’.iikhedc; Cnil. ^rrT7ir%& 

R 

.0 

3115; 

.549; 

115; 

371 

1-0 

Kdlani Hk.; YVI.. 

1 '■ 

16 i) 

170.8; 

68 7; 

125: 

322 

Bharani; 0 1 

(V'.ikmi Kli.; YV[.. Tdrjir i^rij 

E 

16 0 

216'); 

401; 

65; 

125 

Bharani; 10 

Koieaon; ^i5Jrfr< 

SK 

16 0 

211.3; 

IISO; 

200; 

470 

Khedale- 1-4 
zungc; 

ivdieLu’ii; YVl.. 

' NE 

too 

1')()'); 

638; 

77; 

172 

Nagarsul;4 0 

Kaliaionmal; SNIt. ■■ 

E 

1 

30 0 

20S7; 

1137; 

191 ; 

453 

Palhare 3-0 
Ilk.; 

Ki'lher; IIDR. 

. N 

17 0 

1680; 

320; 

49; 

191 

1-4 

Koln l,; CnR. 

' S 

20 0 

8')4; 

263; 

52; 

105 

Pale; 10 

lvi.'”.,'nbc; SMI. ^rTTlt 

; .SVV 

8-0 

30-)5- 

! 

i 

1796; 

269; 

519 

Sonani- 2-0 
be;. 

K.mdhar; NHCi. ^il^oR 

i 

11 0 

1 

1 .2210; 

1 

871 , 

138; 

286 

Nimbait; 5-0 

Kone; NSK. 

i w 

22 0 

i 

1 

: U)f>S; 

1 

600; 

95; 

166 

Vagbere; 2-0 

Kfv.v.iili Bk.; PNT. ¥rftf'J 

: NE 

6 0 

! 2\\U\ 

1 

'J68; 

177; 

512 

Local; 

KOiUii li K.b.; PNT. aFIiTirf >17 

1 N 

i 

j 

10 0 

1 

j 9«1; 

479; 

83; 

241 

Kopurii 3-0 
Bk.; 

Korapgaon; IPR. 

Korhate; DDR. 

-1 N 
.| SE 

12-0 

4-2 

! iiio; 

! 2127; 

i 

429; 

1314; 

103; 

170; 

171 

638 

Waki: 3-0 

Mohadi; 2-0 
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Railv. 

\y 

Weekly Ba/ar; 

Motor Stand; 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

atatu'ii; 

Distance 

5 

Distance; 
Ba/ar Day 

6 


Distance 

7 

Water 

faeilities 

8 

int'orniatioii 

9 

■--- 


- .. _ 






Ghoti Bk, 

22 (1 

iCui wad Bk. 

8-0; 

Fri. 

2-0 

W. 

.. 

Sukene 

Kasabc; 

(. (1 

()/iii; 

3 0; 

Tue. 

Stage; 0-3 

rv. 

Sl(pi); Cs(nip); 

Maruti Fr. Vsk; Slid. 
15;3tl; ch. 

Nasik 

22 II 

Julkhed; 

2 0; 

Sat. 

Mahajc; 3-0 

w. 

Sl(pi); Cs; tl. 

Road; 








Nasik 

Road; 

35 (1 

'’ani kasbc; 

110 Tue. 

Lakha- 9-0 
mapur; 

w. 

Slfpr); Cslmp); tl. 

Man- 

mad; 

y (1 

M; ninad; 

0-0; 

Sun. 

2-C 

w. 

Sl(pr); pyt(gr); Devi 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 5; tl. 

Tarur; 

y (1 

Fli iram; 

0 1; 

Sal. 

Bha- 0-1 

ram; 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs; Laxmi Ai 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 4;2il; 

Tarur; 

4.. 11 

U laiam; 

10; 

Sat. 

Bha- 1-0 

ram; 

w. 

Sl(pr); C's; il; ch. 

Lasal- 
gaon; 

18 (1 

k.iu-dale- 
'-i- 'igc; 

1-4; 

Wed. 

Khc- 1-4 

dalc- 

zungc; 

W; rv. 

SKpr); Cs(c); Bairugi 
Baba Fr. Ct. Vad, 11: 
2tl; m; dg. 

Nagarsul; 

4 1) 

5 li larsul; 

4-0; 

1 ri. 

Nagar- 4-0 
sul; 

W. 

Sl(pr); Khandoba Fr. 
Ps. Sud; 5; 2tl. 

Kopar- 
gaon; 

l.v () 


5 0; 

Sun. 

3-0 

W. 

SKpr); Cs; Chandsaheb 
Srn; Sud. 5; 3tl;ni; 
niq; dg; lib. 

Nasik 
Road; 

38 0 

/11 i kasbe; 

7-0; 

Tue. 

Pimpri I-0 
Anchia; 

W. 

SKpr); tl. 

Lasal- 
gaon; 

5 11 

. iS:li',aon; 

5 0; 

Sun. 

Dalii- 0-2 

vad; 

w. 

Sl(pr); tl; ch. 

Dcolali; 

15(1 

' liniiar; 

8 0; 

Sun. 

Sionar; 8-0 

W; rv. 

SKpr); Cs; Dalla- 

jayanti In'. Mrg. Sud. 
15: 4tl; gym; lib. 

Nand- 

gaon; 

ll-ti 

'i ll dgaon; 

II 0; 

Thu. 


\V. 

Sl(pr); Cs(nip) ; 

Rokadoba Fr. Ps. 
Vad. 15; 2tl; lib; 
dp (vet). 

Nasik 

Road; 

:7-(i 


10-0; 



w. 

SKpr); Buhiroba F'r. 
Ct. Sud. 13; tl. 

Nasik 

4a-o 

.la 111 iviodi; 

2 0; 

Mon. 

Pclh; 6-0 

w. 

2Sl(pr); Cs(c); 3ll. 

Road; 








Nasik 

58 0 

.1 a modi; 

2-0; 

Mon. 

5-0 

w. 

SKpr); Cs; tl. 

Road; 








Ghoti Bk; 

5-0 

(liioli Bk; 

5-0; 

Sat. 

Local; 

W; rv. 

SKpr); Cs; tl. 

Khcr- 

wadi; 

10-0 

1 lintlori; 

4-0; 

Sun. 

Mohadi 2-0 

W. 

SKpr); Cs; Shanishwar 
Fr. Vsk. Sud. 3; tl; 
lib. 
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OIREC'tOUY OF Vll.l-AGFS AND TOWNS 


Villa^je name in English; 

Direction; 

Area (acres); Population; 


Taluka abbreviation; 

Travelling 

Households; 

Agricultural 


Village name in Deonagari 

distance 


population 




1 

n 

- 



1 



4 


Koshimbe; RliR. 

NW 

15T) 

.1955; 

1296; 

269; 

551 

Local; 


Klostifde; KLN. 

W 

1X0 

990; 

299; 

52; 

178 

Dalvat; 

3-0 

Kosvvan;; KLN. 

NW 

2.t-0 

4«)2; 

711; 

1.14; 

208 

Pimple 

5-0 








Kh.; 


Kola iiba; SGN. ^rbiwT 

sW 

17 0 

558; 

112; 

22; 

66 

Palsaii; 

10 

Kolambi; PNT. "Ftert 

E 

.12 

I2N); 

694; 

121; 

168 

Pcth; 

1-2 

Kotambi; SON, 

SW 

20 0 

680; 

119; 

71; 

181 

Barhc; 

2-0 

Kotamgaon; NPD. 

NE 

110 

2217; 

1572; 

251; 

422 

Local; 


Koiamgaon; NSK. 

SF. 

12 0 

1214; 

751; 

113; 

166 

Nasik 

6-0 








Road.; 


Kotamgaon Bk.; YVL, ^frr»nirT r 

SE 

2 0 

951; 

4‘X); 

101; 

224 

Nagdc; 

1-4 

Kotamgaon Kh.; YVL, 

E 

1-0 

796; 

754; 

110; 

115 

Nagde; 

1-0 

Kolbcl;BCiN. Tbrta 

N 

11-0 

4976, 

1306; 

220; 

525 

Khir: 

10 








mani; 


Kofhare Bk.; MLG. 

NW 

14-4 

*582; 

428; 

72; 

2.19 

Vadncr; 

2 4 

Koitiare Kh.; MLG. ifj 

NW 

14 4 

1112; 

617; 

104; 

102 

Vadncr; 

2-4 

Kothulc; SGN. 

W 

10 o 

1999; 

545; 

104; 

175 

IJmbar- 

4-0 








than; 


Kolhare; Nt'D. 

s 

1-0 

2992; 

2.561; 

447; 

1086 

Local; 


Kukanc; MEG. ■^+l“i 

N 

8-0 

4992; 

1141; 

218; 

.591 

Khadaki; 

4-0 

Kukiidmundc; SGN. 

S 

12-0 

1.157; 

664; 

128; 

408 

Vlani; 

1-0 

Kukudne; SGN. 

NW 

214) 

2475; 

879; 

169; 

322 

Pan- 








game; 

1-0 

Kulwandi; PNT. JoJfl'ift 

S 

18-4 

4067; 

1494; 

244; 

858 

Local; 


Kumbharbari; PNT. 

E 

7-0 

463; 

287; 

64; 

185 

Karan- 

jali; 

2-0 

Kumbharde; MLO. 

SW 


3001; 

1018; 

190; 

480 



Kumbhari; NPD. 

N 

(i-1 

1104; 

1151; 

160; 

459 

Palkhed; 

1-0 






niRi:('T()RY OF VII LAOES AND lOWNS 
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Weekly Bazar; 

Motor Stand; 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

S'ciLon ; 

5 

distance; 

Bazar Day 

Distance 

7 

Water 

facilities 

information 

9 

N.isik 

Ko.id; 

3** 0 

-ccal; 

.. Wed. 

Chau- 

sala 

(phata); 

50 

W. 

Sl(pr); Virbhadra Fr 
Mg. Slid. 15; 2tl. 



ivi.nashi; 

7-0; Sun. 


7-0 

W. 

SI(pi); pyt; Cs; tl. 

N;isik 

SO 0 

lii iiashi; 

90; Sun. 


12-0 

w. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Koad; 








Na>.ik 

Road; 

5S 0 

Ikrhe; 

.10; .Sun. 


30 

n; 

tl. 

Nasik 

Road; 

H 0 

IVih; 

3-2; Thu. 

Local 


w. 

2Sl(pr); tl. 

- 



E ai he: 

2-0; Sun. 


2-0 

w. 

Sl(nr); tl. 

l.asa!- 
gaon; 

1 t 

Lasilgaon; 

1-4; Sun: 

Lasal- 

gaon; 

3 0 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs; Rokdaba 
Dev. Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 
4 tl; lib. 

NaMk 

Ri>: d; 

(> 1) 

> a .ik Road; 

6-0; Mon. 

Nasik 

Road; 

6 0 

W; rv. 

SKpr); Ca; Mangir 

Baba Fr. Ct. Vad. 13; 
tl. 

Sl(pi'); Cs; 2tl; 

Yl'o1:i ; 

1 0 

'la; 

2-0; Tue. 

Stage 

0-4 

W; rv. 

Yeola; 

1 II 

lii; 

1-4; Tue. 

Stage; 


W; rv. 

Sl(pr); Devi Navratra 
Fr. An. Sud. 1 to 9; tl. 

Mun- 
niJkl; 

440 

■J \i ipur; 

6-0; Mon. 

Khir- 

mani; 


W;n. 

Sl(pr); Cs; Godhadya 
Maharaj Fr. Mrg. 

Sud, 13; 2tl; ch. 

Man- 
rnad; 

if.-(i 

''iidaer; 

2-4; Tue. 


0-4 

W; n. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Man- 
maJ; 

30 0 

li ler; 

2-4; Tue. 


0-4 

W; n. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Nasik 
Ri'ad; 

■’S-0 

l irturthan; 

4 0; Sat. 


’ 

W. 

SKpr); Cs; tl. 

KupJl'- 

\va*.;i; 

30 

> i )1 ad; 

.3-0; Thu. 

Ni¬ 

phad; 

.3-0 

PI. 

Sl(pr); pyt; 4Cs; 
Mahaahivaratra Fr. 

Mg. Vad. 14; 2tl; gym. 

Manmad 

; 30-0 

S i Is gaon; 

S-0; Fri. 

Lcn- 

dhane; 

20 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs; khandoba 
Fr. Mg. sud. 15; 2tl; 
ch; lib. 




Mon. 


120 

W; rv. 

Sl(pr); 2tl. 

WagJiai; 

1.00 

P: f girrie; 

3-0; Sun. 

Urnbar 

than; 

80 

w. 

SKpr); Cs. 

Nasik 

41-0 

K y \k 

7-0; Wed. 

. . 

0-4 

W. 

Sl(pr); 2Cs; II; ch. 

Road; 








Nasik 

4(3-0 

K u aiijali; 

20; Fri. 


20 

w. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Road; 








Niphad; 

3-0 

Pa li h;d; 

.. 

1-4; Sat. 

Stage; 

1-4 

w. 

SKpr): Cs(inp) 

Khandoba Fr. Mg. 
Sud. 15; 2tl. 
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OlKfiCTOHY OF VILLAtiFS AND lOWNS 


Village name in English; 

Oireciion; j 

Area (acres); Population; 


Taluka abbreviation; 

Travelling ; 

Households; Agricultural 


Village name in Deonagari 

distance 1 

population 


1 

2 i 

1 

_ _ ^ _ 

4 

Kumbhale; PNT. 

NE 5-0 

4322; 1213; 221; 688 

Local; 

Kumsadi; KEN. 5 I 

vv 

823; 323; 59; 193 

Dalwat; 3 -0 

Kundalgaon; CDR. 

E 19-4 

3279; 1165; 170; 4(0 

Local; 

Kiindanc; COR. 

W 1« 0 

9IH; 222; 34; (A 

Kanman- 3-0 




dale; 

Kundane Kanashi; KLN. 

W 15-0 

1468; 522; 74; 2.34 

Abhona; 1-2 





Kundane-otur; KLN. ysrh afRR .. 

S 5 0 

2531; 888; 124; 410 

Otur; 1-0 

Kiindewadi; SNR. 

E 2 0 

189; 387; 64; 106 

Musal- 2-0 




gaon; 

Kupkhede; BGN. 

N 

1370; 861; 135; 329 


Kurhegaon; IPR. 

NE 18 0 

1173; 841; 123; 313 

Aswali; 1 -0 

Kurnoli; IPR. fWI 

N 6-0 

966, 383; 77; 227 

Ghoti 4-0 




Bk.; 

Kurudgaon; NPD. 

S 3-0 

1803; 6.34; 100; 327 

Niphad; .3-0 

Kuningwadi; IPR. f OTiirlT 

SE 10-0 

.3962, 475; 111; 357 

Igatpuri; 10 0 

Kushegaon; JPR. J7PTR 

N 30-0 

3531 ; 937; 201; 63.3 

Sanje- 6-0 




fiaon 

m t 1 ■ « / « 1 I _■ ■ ■ 

N 8 0 

now* "y-iA- A>iA 


Nusnitjui, y V L.. 

Kusumlcl; NIXE 

sc 14 0 

- 

3457; 395; 71; 214 

Dhekic 3-iJ 




Kh.; 

Kiisiir; YVL. 

N 9 0 

1330; 1197; 179; 347 

Local; 

Kiishnagaon; DDR. 

N 7-0 

2021; 851; 126; 295 

Vani 4 0 




Kasbe; 

Ladachi; NSK. 

NW 20-0 

350.3; 837; 1.31; 275 

Gir- 6 0 




niire; 

Ladgaon; SGN. 

SE 5 0 

999; 479; 101; 195 

Surgana; 5 0 

Ladud; BGN. 

N 17-0 

1290; 374; 55; 178 

Nitane; 14 

Lahavit-1; NSK. 

S 18-0 

2041; 5.369; 966 ; 970 

Local; 

Lahavit-2; NSK. waPitn-H 

Included in 

Urban Area /P 


Lahit; YVL. 

N 10-0 

825; 284; 42; 121 

Nagai- 3 -0 




sul; 

Lakhalgaon; NSK. pinari'ii'a 

E 10-0 

2237; 1805; 289; 592 

Local; 
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--— .. 



— 

... 


Railway 

Weekly Bazar; 

Motor Stand; 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Stati -la; 
Disiiiiice 

Distance; 

Bazar Day 

Distance 

Water 

facilities 

information 

5 


6 1 

7 


9 

Natik 41 0 

Lcjbari; 

1 

3-0; Tue. 

0-4 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs(mp); 2l!. 

Road; 

Manmad, 65 0 

IG nathi; 

1 

10-0; Sun. 

Ghana- 12-0 
kapur; 

W;n. 

SKpr); tl. 

Manmad: S i> 

14;inmad; 

5-0; Sun. 

Local; 

W; rv. 

Sl(pr); Cs; Mahadev Fr. 





Ct. Sud. 6, Mhasoba 
Fr. Mg. Sud. 15; 4tl. 


Lasal- 250 

Dlijrfambe; 3-0; Tue. 

Dho- 3-0 

W; n. 

SI (pr); tl. 

gaon; 



dambe; 



Manmad; 48 4 

.<.6liona; 

1-2; Pri. 

Abho- 1^ 

W. 

SKpr); tl; ch. 




na; 



Manmad; 22 0 


1-0; .. 

0-3 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs; 2tl. 

Nasik 15 0 

S'.nnar; 

2-0; Sun. 

1-B 

rv. 

SKpr); Cs; Ram Fr.Ct. 

Road; 





Sud. 9, Maruti Fr. Ct. 
Sud, 15; 4ll; gym. 

Aswali; 1-0 

i/:K ivarhc; 

4-0; Thu. 

Stage; 3-0 

w. 

SKpr); 11; ch. 

Ghoti Bk.; 4 0 

'ihiiti Bk.; 

4-0; Sat. 

Stage; 

W; rv. 

SKpr); tl. 

Niphad; 6-(i 

W.phad; 

3-0; Thu. 

3-T) 

; w. 

i 

SI (pr); Cs; Devi Fr. 





i Mrg. Vad.7; 2tl. 

Igatpuri; lOO 

(j ic ti Bk.; 

10-0; Sat. 

10-0 

' W; rv. 

1 SI (pr); tl. 

Gholi Bk.; 26-0 

11 1C '.i Bk.; 

26-0; Sat. 

Sanje- 6-0 

j W. 

! S) (pr): 2ll. 




gaon; 



Ankai; 2-4 

''(0 a; 

8-0; Tue. 

3-0 

W. 

! Si (pij; pyt; Cs; (mp); 





1 

Mhasoba Fr. Ps. Vad. 
6; 2tl. 

Naidongri; 8 0 

1 cli 'an; 

9-0; Sat. 

Stage; 0-1 

w. 

; SI (pr): Cs (fmg, gr); 

tl 

Ankai; 0-1 

Mi.ninad; 

8-0; Sun. 

1 

: Kasar- 2-0 

W; rv. 

! SI (pr): pyt; Cs (mp, gr); 



1 khede; 

1 

j 2ll; dp. 

Nasik Rd.;:7 4) 

\aGi Kasbe; 4-0; Tue. 

! Local; 

• rv ; str. 

Sl(pr); Cs; Pir urus 




j 

1 

1 Mrg. Vad. 5; 3tl; dg. 

Nasik Rd.; 26-1) 

( i Hire; 

6-0; Thu. 

! Girnare; 6^ 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; Bahiroba 






' Fr. Ct. Sud. 14; t). 

Nasik Rd. ; ii 1-0 

S iigana; 

5-0; Fri. 

■ Stage; 

w. 

i SI (pr); tl. 

Manmad; 

Niianc; 

1-4; Tue. 

i Nitane; 1-4 

1 w. 

; SI (pr); pyt; Cs; tl. 

Local ; 

H liigar ; 

3-0; Tue, 

i Deolali; 0-2 

■ W; rv. 

j 2SI (pr, m); pyt; Cs; 


i 


‘ Maruti Fr. Phg.;4tl; 
2m; gym; lib. 




III: iKi'.d in 

Urban Area /K| 


i 

Nagarsul; ' o 

N ii;a "sul; 

3-0; Fri. 

o 

W. 

i SI (pr); Mahadev Fr. 





Mg. Vad. 11; tl. 

Odha; 2-0 

1 . c.il; 

Sun. 

\ Local; 

W; rv. 

Sl{pr); Cs; Ram Navami 



i 

j 

; Fr. Ct. Sud. 9; 6tl; 

ch; dp. 



Vr 4612 - 71 
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Village name in English; 

Direction; 

Area (acres); Population; 

Post Office; 

Taluka abbreviation: 

Travelling 

Households: Agricultural 

Village name in Deonagari 

distance 


population 



1 

2 



3 



4 

Lakhaniapur; BGN. 

SE 

10-0 

4342; 

4111; 

817; 

1359 

Local; 

Lakhamapur; DDR. fWRT'R 

N 

8 0 

4418; 

1558; 

252; 

665 

Lakhama-8-0 


1 






pur; 

Lakhani; KLN. 5rerF>tV 

NW 

18-0 

1259; 

317; 

53; 

105 

Pimple 3-0 








Kh.; 

Lakhani; MLG. 

NE 

17-0 

2010 ; 

685; 

110 ; 

279 

Astanc; 1-0 

Lalpadi; NPD. 

SW 

25 0 

694, 

560; 

89; 

263 

Lasal- 3-0 








gaon; 

Lasalgaon (Urban Area 1); NPD. 

NE 

12-0 

609; 

6855; 

1197; 

551 

Local; 

hmn <|) 








Lauki Shiras; VVL. fTT^rr .. 

' NW 

12-4 

1320; 

621; 

93; 

158 

Shiras- 1-0 








gaon; 

Lavhali; PNT. 

W 


507; 

72; 

14; 

38 

Kum- 2-0 








bhale; 

Lendhane; MLG. 

N 

6-0 

1229; 

807; 

136; 

280 

Khadaki; 2-0 

Lingamc; KLN. fsPTW 

W 

21 0 

1473; 

377; 

65; 

164 

Borgaon; 3-0 

Lingone; PNT. 

SE 

13-0 

10 .^2; 

509; 

83; 

209 

Kohor; 1-4 

Lodhare; NDG. 31?^ 

SE 

22-0 

2030; 

1045; 

164; 

406 

Jate- 3-4 








gaon; 

Lohancr; BGN. 

s 

6-0 

8598; 

7263; 

1125; 

2589 

Local; 

Lohashingwe; NDG. 

SW 

11-0 

3634; 

744; 

136; 

185 

Mohe- 4-0 








gaon; 

Lohashingwe; NSK. 

s 

18-0 

684; 

877; 

140; 

350 

Shenit; 2-0 

Lohashingwe-2; NSK. 5fr5f5T>Tt 

Included in 

Urban 

Area [V 




Lonwadc; MLG. 

N 

5-0 

1577; 

755; 

124; 

357 

Khadki; 2-4 

Lonwadi; NPD. 

NW 

9-0 

1321; 

780; 

116; 

206 

Local; 

Lulle; MLG. ^ 

N 

22-0 

3435; 

1003; 

161; 

427 

2-0 

Machidhodap; KLN. TTT^sft^ 

S 

10-0 

2343; 

88 ; 

17; 

26 

Otur; 4-0 

Madki Jamb; DDR. STR 

SW 

2-A 

2966; 

1468; 

243; 

659 

Local; 
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Kail)vuy 
Station; 
Distance 

5 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day 

6 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

7 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

8 

Institutions and other 
information 

9 

Manmad; 30-0 

1 3.:al; 


Thu. 

Local; 

W. 

2S1 (pr, h); Cs; 7tl; dh; 
eh; lib; 3dp. 


1 .: iiulciri; 

8 -0; 

Sun. 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); C.s; Maloba Fr. 
Ps. Slid. 15; 2ll. 

Nasik Rd.; 70-0 

K1 lijshi; 

5^; 

Sun. 

8-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2tl. 


/ i(l:ile; 

4-0; 

Thu. 

Astanc; 1 0 

W; t. 

Cs (mp); ti; eh. 

Odha; o-O 

S.iykliide; 

7-0; 

Thu. 

LasaU 2-0 
gaon; 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); 
Maruli Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 
tl. 

4 SI (2pr, 2h); 2Cs; 
Shani Maharaj Fr. 
Vsk. Vad. 30; 9tl; 
m; mq; dg; dh; gym; 
eh; lib; 14dp. 

Local; 

1 ^ c il; 


Sun. 

Local; 

w. 

Lasalgaon; 7 0 

1 .1 1 Isiton; 

7-0; 

Sun. 

Lasal- 7^0 

gaon; 

w. 

SI (pr); 2tl; lib. 

Nasik Rd.;45 0 


2 -0; 


2-0 

w. 


Nfanmad; 28 0 

\I.:l(g,ion; 

60; 

Fri, 

0-4 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Manmad; 75 0 

tia jad; 

4-0; 

Mon. 

Borgaon; 4-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2tl. 

Nasik Rd.;36 0 

Ko v ir; 

1 ^; 

Sat. 

Karan- 3-4 
jali; 

w 

SI (pr); tl. 

Naidongri; 14 -0 

J-iiigaon; 

3-4; 

Tue. 

Jategaon; 3-4 

w. 

SI (pr); Pitambeshvar 
Fr. Ct. Vad. 9; tl;lib. 

Manmad; 34 0 

l-iK i . 


Thu. 

Local; 

W; rv. 

6 SI (4pr, m, h); pyt; 
1 lCs(7mis,3mp;lfmg;) 
Ram Fr. Ct. Sud. 9; 
33tl; mq; 41ib; dp. 

Hiswad; 7-1) 

\.n dg; on; 

9-0; 

Thu. 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Devi Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 15; 4tl; gym; lib. 

Lahavit; l-l) 

Bhi: !ii.r, 6-0; Tue. 

Li. hii-cl in Urban Area IV 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Maruti 
Fr. Phg. Vad. 14; 
3tl; dg. 

Manmad; 30-0 

Mai. t aim; 

6 -0; 

Fri. 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl; eh. 

Niphad; 7-0 

Pirn; a Igaon 
Has ^;liil; 

2 -0; 

Sun. 

Local; 

W; rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dh; eh. 

Manmad; 40-0 



■■ 


w. 

SI (pr); 2Cs; Pimpala 
Devi Fr. Vsk, Sud. 8; 
tl. 

Lasalgaon; 22-0 

Dhosli n lx; 

4-0; 

Tue. 

Dhoda- 4-0 
mbe; 

W, 

Devi Fr. Ct; 2tl. 

Nasik Rd.; 20-0 

Dinj 5 ’j. 

2-4; 

Sun. 

2-4 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; Maruti 
Fr. Ct. Vad. 3; tl; lib. 


Vf 4612—71u 
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Village name in English; | 

Direction; i 

Area (acres); Population; I 

Post Oflice; 

Taluka abbreviation; 1 

T ravelling 1 

Households; Agricultural 

Distance 

Village name in Deonaguri 

distance | 


population 


1 

2 

1 


3 



4 

Madsangavi; NSK. 

E 

7-0 ; 

1 

1007; 

2172; 

321; 

1 

890 

1 

Local; 

Mahad; BGN. 

j 

NE 

20-4 1 

22.17; 

645; 

109; 

158 : 

Tcmbhe; 2-4 

Mahajanpur; NPD. 

S 

24-0 ' 

2683; 

887; 

1.30; 

470 

KaranJ- 4-0 

1 







gaon; 

Mahajanpur; SNR. ..! 

NE 


619; 

129; 

14; 

56 


Mahaje; DDR. 

VV 

18-0 

4731; 

833; 

138; 

322 

Local; 

MahalkhedeChandvad; YVL. 

sw 

7-0 

829; 

618 ■ 

95; 

3.30 

Nimgaon 3-0 








Madh; 

Mahalkhede Patoda; YVL. 

sw 

7-0 

1321; 

570; 

120 ; 

220 

Nimgaon 3-0 








Madh; 

Mahalpalane; BGN. rfgi'-i'tiiui 

SE 

9-0 

6208; 

2403; 

376; 

785 

Dhandri; 1-6 

Mahirawani; NSK. 

w 

9 0 

2377; 

751; 

113; 

302 

Local; 

Makhamalabad; NSK. tpstwraK 

N 

Ml 

6592; 

4282; 

711; 

1432 

Local; 

Malagaon; MLG. 

SE 

12-0 

7081; 

1363; 

273; 

311 

Local; 

Malagaon Bk.; KLN. JtOTR 

N 

15-0 

4072; 

399; 

58; 

126 

Pirapale 4—4 







I Kh. 

Malagaon Kh.; KLN. ♦tdS'li't 

N 

14-0 

1563; 

458; 

68 ; 

136 

1 Pimpale 4-0 


! 






Kh. 

Maldhe; MLG. Jrr^H 

! S 

10 

1461; 

444; 

101 ; 

106 

Male- 1-0 


1 






gaon; 

Maldhon; SNR. 

E 

j 

21-0 

1962; 

72); 

1.30; 

413 

Sayale; 2-0 

1 

Male Dumala; DDR. Hicfi «Mia5i .. 

! N 

15^ 

2274; 

1 

949; 

155; 

409 

j Local; 

Malegaon (Urban Area); MLG, 

HQ 


12-95 

191847 

29362; 2848 

1 Local ; 

ITT^PTW (JTPRtfWir T ) 

1 

1 






i 

1 

1 

Malegaon Camp; MLG. 

i N 

1-0 

t 

I Indudeil in Urban 

Area I 










Malegaon; DDR. 

N 

14-0 

i 1554; 

501; 

98; 

141 

, Khedle; 2-0 

Malegaon; MLG. *rFfTR 



Included in L’l ban Area I 
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Railway 

Weekly Bazar; 

Motor Stand; 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Slat ion; 

Distance; 


Distance 

Water 

information 

Distanco 

5 

Bazar Day 

6 


7 

facilities 

g 

9 

Odha; Ti 

N. sik Kd,; 

4-4; 

Mon. 

Local; 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; Maruti Fr. 

Man mad; 5-44 

N.i n i,piir; 

6 4; 

Mon. 

Chirai; 1-0 1 W. 

Vsk; tl; ch; dp. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); 

Khcrwadi; 9 0 

S;r. klu de; 


Thu. 

74) 

w. 

Dattatrey Fr. Mrg. 
Sud. IS; tl. 

SI (pr); Cs; 4tl; lib. 

.. 

NasikRd.;3T-(l 

.1.0 ord. 

2-0; 

Sal. 

.. 

Local; 

w. 

SI (pr); Goddess Fr. 

Yeola; 8 0 


7 0; 

Tue. 

Jalgaon 4-0 

rv. 

Ct. Sud. 15; 2tl. 

Cs (gr); 2tl. 

Yeola; 8-0 

'l Clli 1 

7-0; 

Tue. 

Neur; 

Jalgaon 4-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr); Cs; 2tl. 

Manmad; 43-0 

!...ixh iinapiir 

; 5-0; Thu. 

Neur; 

Brah- 3-0 

W; rv. 

SI (pr); pyt.; Cs; 


N.i-:k 

9-0; 

Wed. 

mangaon; 

Local; 

W. 

Khandoba Fr. Mg. 
Sud. IS; 5tl. 

SI (pr); 2tl; dh; ch. 

Odha; 8-0 

Nasik 

6-0; 

Wed. 

Stage; 

W. 

2 SI (pr,m); Cs; Nagoba 

Nandgaon;14-0 

I.C'.O 


Tue. 

Local; 

w. 

Fr. Srn. Sud. 5; tl; 
mq; ch; lib; 2dp. 
2S1 (pr, m); 2Cs (c); 

Maiimad; 55-0 

Kari..i;-ti',. 

8-4; 

Sun. 

1.54) 

w. 

Devi Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 
7tl; mq; ch; dp. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Manmad; 54-0 

K.aiiaitt ; 

8-0; 

Sun. 

14 0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Manmad; 22-0 

Malvi.ii n; 

10; 

Fri. 

Male- 1-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

30-0 

Wavi. 

4-0; 

Tue. 

gaon; 

Maldhon 0-4 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Patu Bai Fr. 

Nasik Rd.;36-4 

Vani K..IS j;;. 

5 4; 

Tue. 

Phata; 

Local 

w. 

Asd. Sud, 15; Boaji 
Baba Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 
4tl; mq. 

Sl(pr); Cs (mp); Ma- 

Manmad; 22-0 

Lfca!. 


Fri. 

Local; 

PI. 

toba Fr. Ps. Sud. 
15; 2ll; lib. 

89SI (72 pr, 15m, Ih- 


Vani KaO : 


Tue. 

. . 

w. 

clg);2Cs;Fr. Ct. Sud. 
15; 62 tl; 59mq: 2dg; 
3dh; gyiTi;ch: 20 lib; 
5Sdp, (52 Pvt); Cch. 

Sl(pr); ll. 


1 
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niRWrrDRY of vim aols and towns 


Village name in English; 

Taluka abbreviation; 
Village name in Dconagari 

1 


Direction; , Area (acres); Population ; 
Travelling I Households; Agricultural 
distance ! population 

2 i 3 


Post Oificc; 
Distance 

4 


Malcgaon; NSK. trrartt^ 
Malegaon; PNT. 

Malegaon; SON, 
Malegaon; SNR. 


Malegaon Karyat; NDG. 

\M 

Malgaon; NDG. itoth 

Malgaon Bhamer; BGN, 

Malgaon Kh.; BGN. iT3riT4 

Malgaon Tilwan ; BGN. 

Malgavhan; SGN. hTvsrrsgpii 
Malgonde; SGN. JTpjpfjl 

Malhangaon; MLG. 


Malivadc; BGN. 


Matsane; CDR. Jnt=Rmr 
Malunje; I PR. 

Mamadapur; YVL. 

Mandanc; DDR. 


Mandave; SGN. 

Mandha; SGN. JttaT 

Mandwad; NDG. tTTSTS 

Manegaon; SNR. 


Mangalane; NDG. *i>ts'ji 


w 

25 T) : 

2470; 

1010 ; 

NW 

114) i 

2067; 

855; 

s 

10-0 i 

3546; 

1049; 

N 

3 4) ! 

1 

2093; 

585; 

sw 

16-0 

7473; 

1276; 

1 N 

1 

12-4 

2796; 

963; 

NE 

19-0 

2557; 

496; 

NW 

19-0 

1560; 

117; 

W 

0-4 

985; 

1373; 

s 

24) 

2684; 

1518; 

NW 

6-0 

485; 

156; 

E 

7-3 

2541; 

562; 

NW 

23 0 

1909; 

953; 

W 

6-0 

908; 

457; 

NE 

16 0 

18.16; 

765; 

NE 

14-0 

■ 

14705; 

1358; 

N 

13-0 

1056; 

j 

1 

390; 

sw 

22 4) 

i 

766; 

193; 

W 

20-4) 

1073; 

650; 

sw 

5-0 

10202 , 

3229; 

s 

1 

1 

3-6 

; 3659; 

f 

1 

3399; 

1 

1 

1 NE 

15^ 

i 

1456; 

455; 


198; 

418 j 

Vaghere; 4-0 

162; 

461 ! 

Local; 

194; 

634 

Mani; ■ 5-0 

81; 

3.30 

Sinnar; 3-0 

208; 

434 

Manmad; 6-0 

193; 

250 

Boralc; 2-0 

79; 

249 

Nampur; 5-0 

36; 

42 


228; 

360 

Satana: 0 -4 

285; 

582 

Surgana; 2-0 

34; 

77 

Sat- 6-0 

khamb; 

108; 

269 

Sayane 1-4 
Bk.; 

118; 

239 

Mulher; 2-0 

70; 

127 

Sogras; 0-2 

130; 

412 

Mundhe- 6-0 
gaon; 

241; 

527 

Local; 

61 ; 

128 

Vani 3 0 

Kasbe; 

33; 

no 


1.30; 

250 

Pan- 4-0 

game; 

591; 

1088 

Local; 

482; 

907 

Local; 

77; 

136 

Vehel- 3-0 
i gaon ; 
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Railway 
Slat ii > 11 ; 
Distil I ICC 

5 

Nasik Rd.; 3(i () 
ISasik Rd.: 47 i) 
Waghai; 50 0 
Nasik Rd.; 10 0 

Manmad; h 0 
Nandgaon; 12-4 
Manmad; 53-0 

Manmad; 40-0 

Nasik Rd.; "’6-0 

Manmad; 0^-0 

Lasalgaon;2()-0 
Aswali; .5 0 

Nagarsnl; k 0 

Nasik Rd.;33-0 

Waghai; 14 0 
Pancwadi; . 

Nasik Rd.; 15 0 

Nandgaon;15-i.) 


Weekly Ba/.ar; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day 

Motor Stand; ! 
Distance 


7 ! 

Trimbak; 8-0; Tue. 

1 

Vaghere; 4-0 | 

.'(iiamodi; 3-0; Mon. 

3-0 1 

Itli.itiwad; 6-0; Sat. 

6-0 

Jirnar; 3-0; Sun. 

Sinnar; 3-0 j 

Manmad; 6-0; Sun. 

Manmad ;6-0 

y.iiidgaon; 12-4; Thu. 

Girna 2-0 1 


Dam; j 

>1,11 ipur; 5-0; Mon. 

Nainpur; 5-0 j 


Talwade 4-0 j 


Digar; 

katana; 0-4; Sot. 

0-4 

1 

kiiriiana; 2-0; Fri. 

Surgana; 2-0 ' 

N.rg.ina; 8-0; F’ri. 

. , . . 1 

1 

Ml 

.. 

1-4 

Malhir; 2-0; Wed. 

Mulher; 2 0 

( 1«r. Iv.'ad; 6-0; Mon. 

Local; 

(ri ( li Bk; 10-0; Sat. 

Mundhe- 6-0 


gaon; 

'iv sia; 14-0; Tue. 

Rajapur; 3-0 

V.i li Kasbe; 3-0; Tue. 

0-5 

i':ii game; 5-0; Sun. 

Umbar- 6 0 


■ lhan; 

N 1 ' iigion; 5-0; Thu. 

! Hiswa! 3-0 


! Bk.; 

Sin' a r; 3-4; Sun. 

1 

1 

i 


Drinking 

lastilutions and other 

Water 

facilities 

information 

8 

9 

i 

— - - —- - - 

1 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl; lib. 

W. j 

2SI(pr); Cs; lib. 

W; rv. 

2S1 (pr); Cs (mp); 3tl. 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; Devi Fr' 
Mrg. Vad. 6, Khan- 
doba Fr. Mrg. Sud. 6; 
3 tl. 

W. 

4S1 (pr); Cs; Devi Fr. 
Vsk. Sud. 3; 2tl, 

W. 

2SI (pr); Cs; 2tl. 

i 

W. ; 

i 

Sl(pr); Cs (mp); 2tl. 

W. 

Sl(pi); Cs (gi); tl. 

rv. 

St(pr); tl. 

W; rv. 

SI (pr); 2Cs; tl. 


1 tl. 

W. 

j SI (pr); Cs; Namdev 

1 Maharaj Fr. Vsk. Sud. 
4; t). 

W. 

1 S) (pr); Cs;; Namdev 
: Maharaj Fr. Vsk. Sud. 
4; 11. 

W. 

SI (pr); 2tl. 

w. 

1 Cs; tl. 

! 

W; 1. 

SI (pr); tl. 

W; rv. 

j SI (pr); Cs; Hanuman 
j Jayanti Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 

1 Tukai Devi Fr. Ct. 
i Sud. 5; 5tl. 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

W; rv. 

SI (pr); C.s(gr). 

w. 

3 SI (pr); Cs; Devi Fr. 
Ct. Vad. 5; 4tl; mq. 
dh; eh; lib. 

W. 

3 Si (2pr, m): Cs; Kha- 
j nderao Fr. Mrg. Sud. 

; 6; lOll; gym; ch; lib. 




1 128 DIRECTORY OF 

VILLAGES AND TOWNS 



Village name in English; 

Direction; 

Area (acres); Population; 

Post OOice; 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Travelling 

Households; 

Agricultural 

Distance 

Village name in Deonagari 

distance 


population 


> 

2 

1 

1 


3 



4 

Mangarul; CDR. JfTOZ 

W 

2-0 

5242; 

2236; 

328; 

792 

Local; 

Mangdhe; SON. 

S 

18-0 

580; 

481; 

94; 

240 

Mankhed;l-0 

Mangone; PNT. Rt’iW 

NE 

9-0 

886; 

585; 

114; 

371 

Karanj- 2-4 








ali; 

Mani; SGN. 

S 

7-0 

918; 

433; 

86; 

252 

Local; 

Manikakhamb; IPR. 

NE 

8-0 

1419; 

1663; 

299; 

376 

Mundhe- 1-0 








gaon; 

Manikpunj; NDG. 

SE 

7-0 

3650; 

908; 

152; 

351 

Kasari; 5-0 

Manjare; MLG. 

SW 

12-0 

3025; 

1146; 

184; 

464 

Takali; 1-3 

Manjargaon; IPR. «Tr3rT7rFr 

SE 

9-0 

1620; 

432; 

76; 

251 

Kalustc; 4-0 

Manjargaon; NPD. RhiT«ii^ 

S 

8-0 

1523; 

550; 

95; 

287 

Mhalsa- 1 -0 








kore; 

Mankapur; PNT. 

s 

7-0 

870; 

241; 

50; 

122 

Usthale; 6-0 

Manke; MLG. 

NE 

8-4 

702; 

361; 

56; 

176 

Khadki; 2-0 

Mankhed; SGN, Jfws 

S 

14-0 

1362; 

701; 

144; 

288 

Local; 

Manmad (non-Municipal Council); 



9-92; 

10490;1904; 

461 


NDG. JTTJTT? 








Manmad (Municipality Urban 

H 


9-53; 

29571; 

5476; 

631 

Local; 

Area II); NDG. 

rrmrs (snrmfiTTT hitr) f-f^n-rr) 








Manoli; NSK. *Toftw) 

NW 

12-0 

760; 

102; 

17; 

56 

Mung- 2-0 








sare; 

Manori; DDR. 

s 

lO-O 

1248; 

356; 

56; 

118 

Dhak- 1-4 








ambe; 

Manori; SNR. •rr^'Pt)' 

SE 

15-0 

2164; 

1784; 

249; 

835 

Kankuri; 1-0 

Manori Bk.; YVL. irFfTT) 

W 

12-0 

1224; 

770; 

117; 

275 

Desh- 








mane Bk.; 

Manori Rh.; NPD. niTtf) ^ 

SE 

16-0 

925; 

460; 

70; 

146 

Desh- 1-0 








mane ; 

Manur; BGN. iTT^ 

NW 

28-0 

7289; 

1232; 

201; 

407 

Mulher; 23-0 

Manur; KLN. Rm 

S 

1-0 

1939; 

1482; 

195; 

488 

; Kalvan 1-0 








Bk.; 
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Riiilwiiy 
Statior ; 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

Institutions and other 
information 

Dislanie 

Bazar Day 


facilities 


5 


6 


7 

« 

9 

Manmad; 15-0 


2 ^; 


Local; 

rv. 

SI (pr); 2tl; ch; Cch. 





Local; 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2tl. 

Nasik Rd. 40 (1 

''la I. Idled; 

1 -0; 

Tuc. 

3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 


tLi.rinjali; 

2-5: 

Fri. 

2-4 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Gholi Bk; 


5-0; 

■■ 

7-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2tl: dg; 
dh; ch; lib; dp. 

NandBaon; 70 

I i/icli Bk; 

3-0; 

Sat. 

Stage; 0 -4 

W; t. 

SI (pr): Cs; Bhairviiath 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; tl; 
gym. 

Manmad; -'0 () 

'[iiri.lgaon; 

70; 

Thu. 

Pokhari 4-0 
Palodc; 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; Devi Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 15; 3tl. 

GhotiBk; 7-0 

' ll'iv’li Bk; 

7-0; 

Sat. 

5-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Maruti Fr. ct.; 
tl. 

Khcrwadi; 10 <1 

M ulsakore- 

1 -0; 

Wed. 

Stage; 

w. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs (gr); 
Gorakhanath Fr. Vsk. 
Sud. 3; 2tl; dp. 

Nasik Rd. 45 -0 

1 etii: 

7-4): 

Thu. 

Peth; 7-0 

w. 

SI (pr). 

Manmad; <0 0 

r c d; ja, 

8 -0; 

Thu. 

Stage; 3-0 

W; n. 

SI (pr); Govardhan 
Dev. Fr. Vsk. Sud. 5; 
2 tl. 

Nasik Kd. 48-0 

1 c 


Tue. 

Jahulc; 3-0 

W; rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); tl; 
lib. 


( ccr i; 


Sun. 

Local; 

W. 

Shiv Fr. Mg. Vad. 14; 
Mastani Fr. Ct. Sud. 
15; tl. 

Local; 







Ncsik Rd. 18-0 

( i rure; 

4-0; 

Thu. 

Dugaon; 2-0 

rv. 

tl. 

Nasik Rd. J6 4i 

*■ a ii i.; 

6 -0; 

Wed. 

1 ^ 

; W; rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Nasik Rd. TT-O 

' a niloor 
Ihiiigole; 

2 0; 

Fri. 

Nandoor; 2-0 
Shingotc; 

; W; rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; Mhasoba 
Fr. Ps. Sud. 15; 4ll;lib. 

Lasalgaon;! 2-0 

aik titd; 

1 -0; 

Sat. 

1-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); C.s; tl. 

Lasalgaon; 4 () 

^ iiic 'icr; 

7-0; 

Fri. 

i Desh- 1 ^ 

' mane; 

W'. 

SI (pr); tl; gym. 

Manmad; '5-0 

arlier; 

23-0; 

Wed. 

' Mulher; 2-0 

w. 

SI (pr). 

Manmad; .17 0 

Kalvj.n Bk; 

10 ; 

Wed. 

Local; 

V,'. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs (mp); 
2 tl; ch; lib; Cch. 





) 1 30 DIRECTORY OF 

VILLAGES AND TOWNS 



Village name in English; 

1 

Direction; | 

Area (acres); Population; 

Post OITtce; 

Takika abbreviation; 

Village name in Deonagari j 

Travelling ; 
distance 

Households; Agricultural 
population 

Distance 

1 1 

2 

1 


3 


! 

4 

Manur; NSK. iTFTT -J 

E 

7-0 j 

915; 

563; 

80; 

i 

167 

Local; 

Manwcdhe; IPR. JtPiqs ..j 

[ 

S 

..-4l 

654; 

640; 

130; 

304 

Igatpuri; 5 4 

Maparwadi; SNR. ..j 

N 

2-0 ! 

1122; 

517; 

87; 

220 

Sinnar; 2-0 

Maralgoi Bk.; NPD. *iwftf .■! 

E 

15-0 : 

1016; 

520; 

81; 

160 

1-0 

Maralgoi Kh.; NPD. .. 

E 

15-0 ; 

796; 

530; 

86; 

302 

10 

Marhal Bk.; SNR. 

E 


2822; 

1259; 

199; 

398 

Kankuri; 4-0 

Marhal Kh.; SNR. 

SE 

16 0 i 

1 

1344; 

702; 

122; 

318 

Kankuri; 3-0 

Masteman; SGN. 

S 

17-0 ' 

476; 

229 ■ 

52; 

131 

Mankhed;2-0 

Matane; Kl.N. tTZm 

E 

9-0 

1573; 

907; 

151; 

452 

Deola; 2-0 

Maiulthan; YVL. 

NF. 

4-0 

1862; 

1138; 

189; 

442 

Nagde; 1-0 

Maluri; NSJC. wft 

N 


1328; 

1553; 

227; 

710 

Local; 

Mavadi; DDR. 

NE 

13-0 

2138; 

1021; 

151; 

494 

Vani 30 

Kasbc; 

Maidara Dhanoshi; IPR. 
tTRTrr tn^fniFf 

E 

22 0 

1398, 

425; 

66; 

130 

Taked 2-0 
Bk.; 

Mehadar; KLN. HSTT 


9-0 

1596; 

362; 

47; 

214 

Otur; 2-0 

Mchunc; MLG. 

S 

10-0 

2995; 

2160; 

344; 

323 

Nim- 2 0 

gaon; 

Mendhi; SNR. 

NE 

15-4 

1712; 

1295; 

219; 

517 

Som- 1-0 

ihanc; 

Merdand; SGN. 

S>V 

1« 0 

1266; 

149; 

28; 

81 

Palsan; 4-0 

Mcsankhede Bk.; CDR. 


Il-O 

1798; 

284; 

35; 

134 

j Shingve; 1-4 

Mcsankhede Kh.; CDR. 

1 

i 

j 

10-0 

2757; 

1511; 

223; 

459 

Shingve; 0 4 

Meshi;BGN. ^ 

1 

1 SE 

18 0 

5142; 

3121; 

414; 

1186 

Local; 

i 

1 

Met Chandryachi; IPR. RS ^sPirRt 

NW 

1 

18^ 

1569; 

391; 

59; 

126 

1 Alwand; 40 

Mctghera Killa Trimbak; NSK. 

j SW 

I 

20-0 

2290; 

514; 

91: 

178 

Trimbak; 2 -0 

Met Huinbachi; IPR. gRrat 

NW 

16-0 

j 1050; 

376; 

74; 

112 

Alwand; 4-0 

Met Kawara; NSK. rs TTRRT 

W 

27 0 

i 

80; 

19; 

27 

Trimbak; 9-0 




_ 

.. 

_ 


‘. ... 
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Railv. :iy 
Station; 
Distance 


Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 
Bazar Day 


Motor Stand; 
Distance 


Drinking 

Water 

facilities 


institutions and other 
information 


5 


6 i 

7 

' 8 

9 

Odha; 2 ti 

SI tsik; 

7-0; Wed. ! 


I i 

0-2 ! W. i 

SI (pr); 3ll; mq. 

Igatpuri; 5 4 

Igitpuri; 

5-4; Sun. ' 

Igatpuri; 

5-4 W;rv. 

SI (pr); Bhavaniai Fr. 






Mg. Sud. 15; 3tl. 

Nasik Rd. 20-0 

-nar; 

2-0; Sun. I 

Sinnar; 

2-0 W;n. i 

SI (pr); 2tl. 

Lasalgaon; 5 (1 

l; 4ilgaon; 

5-0; Sun. 


2-0 rv. 1 

SI (prj; pyt; Cs (mp); 



j 



Devi Fr. Ct.; tl. 

Lasalgaoii; 5 ii 

1 .iisalgaon; 

5-0; Sun. | 


2-0 rv. 1 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); Devi 





1 

Fr. Ps.; tl. 

Nasik Rd 40 0 

'Aa'd; 

5-0; Tuc. 1 


0-1 W;w. 

SI (m); Cs; 3fl; mq. 

Nasik Rd 25 0 

vVavi; 

5-0; Tue. 


5-0 W. 

S! (pr); Cs; Khandoba 



1 



Fr. Mg. Vad. 1; 5tl. 


Bi.ihe; 

7 0; Sun. | 


3-0 W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Manmad 31 0 

0:ola; 

2-0, Sun. ! 


. . . W; w. 1 

SI (pi); tl; ch. 

Nagarsul: 2 (I 

Vnola; 

4-0; Mon. : 


.. W. ^ 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); 



1 


1 

LaNini Ai Fr. Ct. Vad. 



i 



5; 2t); ch. 

Nasik Rd. 

Nisik; 

.. Wed. 

Local; 

w. 

SI (pr); 

Kunde- 25 0 

V ini Kasbe; 3-0; Trie. 

I 

0-6 W. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); ll; 

wadi; 





lib. 

Ghoti Bk.;P 0 

Inked Bk; 

2-0; Wed. 

1 Taked 

2-0 W. 

SI (pr); 2tl. 







Manmad: 30 0 

K. ilvan; 

9-0 ; Wed. 

j Bk.; 

2-0 W;rv. 

SI (pr) ; tl. 

Manmad: 20 0 

S; rngaon; 

2-0 ; Mon. 

j Local ; 

.. j W;rv. 

isSKpr); 2Cs; 


Nasik 27 t) 
Road : 


Manmad: 4 0 
Manmad 4 1) 

Manmad; 20 0 


Ghoti 0 

Bk. ; 

Nasik I"” (1 

Road ; 

Ghoti 4 0 

Bk. ; 

Nasik 3.1 0 

Road ; 


Yi.dan- 1-4 ; Wed. ! Vadan- 1-4 rv. 

gali; gali ; j 

ill ^he; 3-0 ; Sun. 3-0 ; n. 

Manmad; 4-0 ; Sun. Shin- 2-0 W. 

gvc ; 

M..nmad; 4-0 ; Sun. Stage ; 0-4 W. 


8 -0 ; Sun. Local 


Jo.ogaon; 4-9 ; Thu. Zarwad 6-0 W. 

! Bk.; 

Nnsik 27-0; .. i Trim- W. 

ji oad; ! bak ; 

iiMgaon; 3 0 ; Thu. | Zarwad 5-0 W. 

! Bk. ; 

Trinibak; 9-0 ; Tue. j Trim- 9-0 W. 

i bak ; 


Mahadev Fr. Vsk. 
Sud. 5 ; 3tl; ch. 

SI (pr) ; 2Cs ; 2tl ; 
lib. 
tl. 

SI (pr) ; 3ll ; dg; ch. 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; Datta 
I Fr. Mrg. Sud. 15 ; 
3tl ; gym ; lib. 

2S1 (pr ; m) ; Cs ; 
Devi Fr. Vsk. Sud. 
3 ; 4tl ; lib. 

SI (pr) ; tl. 

SI (pr). 

SI (pr). 

tl. 
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1 

Village name in English; 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Village name in Dconagari 

1 

Direction; 
Travelling i 
distance 

2 \ 

1 

Area (acres); Population; 1 
Households; Agricultural j 
population j 

3 

Post Othce; 
Distance 

4 

Met Yclyachi; IPR. 

NW 

18^ 

i 

243; 

247; 

54; 

124 

Alwand; 

7-0 

Mhaiskhadak; SON. 

W 

1.1-0 

i 

1939; 

836; 

133; 

497 

Umbar- 

than; 

2-0 

Mha'smal; SGN. TfpFnrra 

s 

13 0 : 

1 

297; 

85; 

16; 

53 

Barhe; 

5-0 

Mhalsakore; NPD. 

s 

9^ j 

3443; 

1576; 

296; 

707 

Local; 


Mhasgan; PNT. TfHfnpiT 

N 

13-0 j 

1800; 

514; 

94; 

279 

Male- 
gaon; 

2-0 

Mhasru1;NSK. 

N 

5^, 

4600; 

2165; 

373; 

739 

Local; 


Mhasiirli; IPR. 

N 

20-0 j 

2708; 

648; 

126; 

363 

Local; 


Mheluske; DDR. 

N 

40 ! 

1 

j 

1488; 

558; 

110; 

196 

Awan- 

khed; 

3-0 

Mirgaon; SNR. ft’T’TR 

E 

24-0 1 

3876; 

1200; 

251; 

305 

Wavi; 

4-0 

Mithsagare; SNR. ftr5RT>rt 

E 

21-0 

3190; 

1112; 

185: 

330 

Wavi; 

3-0 

Modalc; IPR. 

N 

27-0 

2719; 

845; 

144; 

579 

Sanje- 

gaon; 

2-0 

Modhalpada; SGN. R>raTT3T 

SW 

26-0 

1194; 

252; 

62; 

155 

Barhe; 

4-0 

Mogare; IPR. ifPTt 

E 

15-4 

1375; 

699; 

125; 

316 

Mundhe- 

gaon; 

5-4 

Moliadi; DDR. 

SE 

6 3 

925"; 

5876; 

891; 

2250 

Local; 



Mohalangi; BGN. 

tfriOTrfr 

NW 

15-0 

12.39; 

611; 

92; 

206 

Mulher; 

10-0 

Mohapada; SGN. 

tTprTTTr 

NW 

9-0 

698; 

120; 

23; 

55 

Satkha- 

mb; 

5-0 

Mohegaon; NDG. 


SW 

8-0 

2411; 

794; 

132; 

232 

Local; 


Mohobari; KLN. 

jfTpT^rfl' 

NW 

14 0 

1317; 

323; 

47; 

98 

Pimple 

K.h.; 

1-0 

Mohodand; PNT. 


N 

_ 

13-0 

! 763; 

219; 

43; 

132 

Maie- 
i gaon; 

3^ 















DIRECTORY OF VILLAGES AND TOWNS 


I 


Railv.ay 

Stalii'ii; 

Distsincc 

5 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day 

6 

Motor Stand; 
Distance ■ 

Drinking | 
Water 
facilities 

8 

Institutions and other 
information 

9 

Ghoti 

Bk. ; 

18-0 

;>:oBaon ; 

4-0 ; Tue. j 


6 0 

W. i 

SI (pr). 

Waghai : 

2rV-0 

..1 nhar- 
l4an ; 

2-0 ; Sat. 1 

i 

Umbar- 
than ; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Nasik 
Koud : 

50 0 

< jkud- 
munde ; 

3-0 ; Mon. | 

Jahule ; 

5 0 

w. 

tl. 

Khcr- 
wadi ; 

10 

-C'Ciil ; 

.. Wed. ^ 

Stage ; 



SI (pr); 2Cs; Mhalsa 
dcvi Fr. Ct. Sud. 15 ; 
411; mq. 

Nasik 
Road ; 

ft .11 

Jogtimodi ; 

4-0 ; Mon. | 

1 


4-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dp 
(vet). 

D(.). 

: <1 

V.isik ; 

5-0 ; Wed. 

Local; 

1 


w. 

1 

1 

SI (pr); Cs; 2tl; mq; 
ch. 

Ghoti 

Bk. ; 

15 0 


3-0 ; Sun. j 


3-0 

i 

i 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); Devi 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 15 ; 2tl. 

Nasik 
Road ; 

24- (' 

'.lindori ; 

4-0 ; Sun. 


4-0 

■ rv. 

1 

1 

: SI (pr); 2tl; cl). 

Nasik 
Road ; 

34 -0 

'.Vivi ; 

4-0 ; Tuc. 


2-0 

1 w. 

\ Sl(pr); Cs; Kanhoba 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 5 ; 3tl; 
m. 

Nasik 
Road ; 

34 (1 

5V-.vi : 

.3-0 ; Tue. 

, Stage ; 

i 


W;rv. 

1 

SI (pr); Cs; Ram Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 9 ; 211; dh. 

Ghoti 

Bk. ; 

22-0 

1 jlioti Bk. 

; 27-0 ; Sat. 

i 

1 

1 Sanje- 
! gaon ; 

2-0 

W. 

' SI (pr); Cs; Devi Fr. 
j Ct. Sud. 15 ; 2tl. 

Balsad ; 

40 0 

ili.ii he ; 

4-0 ; Sun. 

Barhe ; 

10 0 

W. 

' tl. 

Ghoti 

Bk. ; 

4 0 

1 ilioti Bk. 

; 4-0 ; Sat. 


1-0 

1 W; t. 

1 Sl(pr); Maruti Fr. Ct. 
Sud. IS. 

Kher- 
wadi ; 

8 0 

(liar ; 

4-0 ; Tue. 

1 

Local ; 

i 


; 

1 

i 

i 

1 

j 3S1 (pr); m; h; Cs; 
i Gopal Krishna Fr. 
j Srn. Vad. 8; 
i Gopal Krishna Fr. 

I Cl. Vad. 13. 

Gopal Krishna Fr. 
i Asd. Vad. 30 ; 4M; 
i lib; dp. 

Manmad; 

55 0 

ITiilher ; 

10-0; Wed. 


10-0 

1 rv. 

1 

i SI (pr). 

Nasik 
Road ; 

7-1 0 

5 ij gjna ; 

9-0 ; Fri. 

1 


1 W. 

i 

1 

tl- 

]-iiswai 

Kh. : 

3 0 

f.hjimad ; 

Sun. 



1 W;n. 

i 

SI (pr); Cs (fing); 
Bahifoba Fr. Ct. Vad. 
13 ; 2(1. 

Manmad ; 

55 0 

l .jnashi ; 

3-0 ; Sun. 



W. 

j SI (pr); Cs; Shankar 
Fr. Mg. Vad. 14 ; 2tl. 

Nasik 
Road ; 

54 0 

Joi'urnodi ; 

; 6-0; Mon. 

! 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 







11.H4 DIRliCrOKY OF 

VILLAGES AND TOWNS 



Village name in English; 

Direction; 

Area (acres); Populat 

ion; 

Post Office; 

Taluka abbrcvialion; 

Travelling 

HoLisehold.s; Agricultural 

Distance 

Village naii'e in IJeonagari 

distance 


population 


1 

2 



3 



4 

Moliodari; KLN. »Tr?Kff 

W 

12-0 

1002; 

519; 

86; 

89 

Nanduci; 2-0 

Mohoiiari; SNR. 

NW 

SO 

824; 

168; 

25; 

86 

Chin- 2-0 

choli; 

Mohogaon; NSK. Riji'MR 

SE 

11 0 

709; 

601; 

84; 

261 

Paisc; 2-0 

Mohomiikh; KLN. 

w 

13-0 

564; 

411; 

59; 

165 

Abhona; 3-0 

Mohii; SNR, Jftj 

NW 

7 0 

2538; 

834; 

121; 

407 

Chin- 1-4 

choli; 

Mokbhangi; KLN. 

N 

7 0 

1308; 

125S; 

214; 

467 

Local; 

Mokhanal; DDR. Rtf^TiZ 

NW 


1211; 

418; 

89; 

249 

Ambad: 6-0 

Moi'une sandas: BGN, jfKTR-fnr^T 

NE 


1153; 

854; 

147; 

369 


Morchonda; SGN. »TR^'i3T 

S 

9-0 

383; 

172; 

34; 

94 

Mani; 2-0 

Moi'dar; MLG. iftTRT: 

NW 

1.3-0 

1106; 

262; 

44; 

101 

Kha- 3-0 

kurdi; 

Morkurc; BON. »frt^ 

NW 

16 4 

412; 

375; 

55; 

137 

Talwado- 0-4 
digar; 

Morzar; NDG. 

S 

4 0 

1217; 

417; 

63; 

213 

Wadali 1-0 
Bk.; 

Mukane; IPR. 

NE 

21-0 

2505; 

1572; 

290; 

771 

Gonde 4-0 
Dumala; 

Mukhed; NPD. 

NW 

14-0 

1169; 

1114; 

167; 

433 

Local; 

MukhcdiYVL. trir 

” 

sw 

13-4 

oc 

3991; 

680; 

1483 

Local; 

Mulane; BGN. R;zriiT 

N 

3 0 

3374; 

893; 

145; 

354 

Satana; 3-0 

Mulane; DDR. iram 

NE 

13-0 

2082; 

815; 

144; 

251 

Vani 3-0 

Kasbe; 

Mulanevani; KLN. giiiuiauf) 

S 

12-0 

2036; 

435; 

57; 

261 

Otur; 5-0 

Muldongri; NDG. 

NE 

8 0 

3288; 

800; 

130; 

247 

Janidari; 4-0 

Mulegaon; NSK. rwitt 

sw 

18-0 

4651; 

1044; 

215; 

325 

Anjaneri; 5-0 

Mulhcr; BGN. 

NW 

20 0 

2311; 

2780; 

450; 

635 

Local; 

Mulvad; PNT. 

SW 

51-0 

5121; 

1904; 

415; 

918 

Berwal; 6-0 
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Riiilwiiy 

Stii'ion: 
Dist.ini.-.' 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance: 

Bazar Day 

' 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

1 

Institutions and other 
information 

5 


6 



8 

9 

___ 

Nasik 44-0 

Sa iiTi ; 

7-0 ; Fri. 

Nan- 

2-0 

W. 

SUpr); tl. 

Road ; 



duri; 




Nasik '-0 

S' 1 ij r ; 

5-0 ; Sun. 

Local ; 


W; n. 

tl. 

Road ; 

Nasik (1 0 

N 1! i;< 

6-0 ; Mon. 


2 0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Road ; 

!■ c a i ; 






Manmad; 44-0 

A' ilio ia ; 

3-0 ; Fri. 


1-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Nasik "O 

Si la- ; 

7-0 ; Sun. 

Moho- 

1-4 

W; n. 

SI (pr); Cs; Kanhoba 

Road ; 



dari ; 



Fr. Srn. Vad. 8;Maruti 
Fr. Ct. Vad. 5 ; 3tl. 

Manmad; fiO 0 

1K' vi a.ie ; 

1 -4 ; Sat. 

Local ; 


W;n. 

2 SI (pr. m); Cs. ; 




. 



Mahadev Fr. Kt. Sud. 
15 ; 3tl. ; ch. 

Nasik 60 0 

N,! 1 ;ii ■ i ; 

5-0 ; Fri. 


4-0 

W. 

SI (pr). ;tl. 

Road : 






Devi Fr. Vsk. Sud. 







IS ; tl. 



3-0 ; 


9-0 

W. 

SI (pr). 

Manmad; 39 0 

Va^ nei ; 

3-0 ; Tue. 



w. 

SI (pr) ; Cs (fmg) ; dg. 

Manni;id; 56-4 

J),i' gynn- 

3-0 ; Tiie. 

Talvva- 

0-4 

W; rv. 

SI (pr) ; Cs. ; tl. 


d.i a ; 


dedigar 

i 



t’anjlian; 2- 0 

dgii'in 

4-0 ; Tim. 

Local ; 

. , 

W; rv 

SI (pr) : Cs ; tl. 

Ghoti 10 0 

<4,A li ISc. ; 

10-0 ; Sat. 

Padali ; 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; tl. 

Bk. ; 

Niphad ; 14-0 

Pi'IV'i 1- 

3-0 ; Sun. 

Pinipal- 

3-0 

W ; rv. 

SI (pr) ; 2Cs; (mp) ; 


i ; 


gaon ; 



3tl ; ch ; lib. 

Devi Fr. Ct. Sud. 6. 

Lasal- 12-0 

i 111..; 1 : 

.. Sat. 

Local ; 


W ; rv. 

2.SI (pr) ; 4Cs ; Sati 

gaon ; 






Ai Fr. Ct. Vad. 5; 13tl; 
2mg ; dg ; dp. 

Manmad; 

S,i!.i a ; 

3-0 ; Sat. 


3-0 

W. 

SI (pr) ; Pyt ; Cs ; tl ; 







ch. 

Nasik 30-0 

Va:, 

3-0 ; Tue. 

Vani 

3-0 

W. 

SI (pr) ; tl. 

Road ; 

K .1 s a ; 


Kasbe ; 




Manmad; 30-0 

Kali, r ■, 

12-0 ; Wed. 

Stage ; 


W ; rv. 

SI (pr) ; tl. 

Nand- 8-0 

Nand ’iiOri 

8-0 ; Thu. 

Local ; 


W ;rv. 

SI (pr) ; Cs (nip) ; 

gaon ; 






Sevabhaya Fr. Mrg. 
Sud. 9 ; 2tl. 

Aswali ; 12-0 

\ adiv 11 li: ; 

8-0 ; Thu. 

Talc- 

8-0 

W ; t. 

SI (pr) ; Maruti Fr. Ct. 




gaon ; 



Sud. 9 ; tl. 

Manmad; 65-0 

L ev Li i ; 

.. Wed. 

Local ; 


W : w. 

2S1 (pr, m.); 2Cs ; 4tl; 






rv. 

ni ; dg ; ch ; lib ; 
dp. 


OzLir ; 

7-0 ; Tue. 

Ozar ; 

7-0 

w. 

3S1 (pr) ; tl. 


I 
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1 

Village name in English; 

Direction; j 

Area (acres); Population; 

Post Odice; 

Taliika abbreviation; 

Travelling 

Households; Agriculliiral 

D istatice 

Village name in Deonagari 

distance 


population 


1 

2 

1 


3 



4 

Muiidhegaon; IPR. 

NF. 

11-0 

3362; 

1704; 

271; 

595 

Local; 

Mungasc; BGN. 

N 

14-0 

3510; 

677; 

89; 

262 

I 

1 fahara- 7-0 








[ bad; 

Mimeashe; MLG. *nTR 

SW 


912; 

2779; 

404; 

777 

1 

Mungsare; NSK. 

NW 


1775; 

1614; 

275; 

5.34 

1 

Local; 

Munjvv'ad; BGN. 

W 

1-4 

2156; 

3103; 

521; 

945 

j Local; 

Murainbi; IPR. 

N 

190 

3661; 

1256; 

242; 

479 

Vadi- 3-0 








j varhe; 

Murambi; PNT. 

S 

-500 

3756; 

1292; 

246; 

546 

1 

, Shiras- 2-0 







! gaon; 

M'jrmi; YVL. RTJft 

NW 

IJ- 1 

787; 

532; 

21; 

220 

Vikhrami;2-4 

Murmuti; PNT. 

SE 

25-0 

400; 

118; 

23; 

72 

: Kul- 9-0 

. 






! wandi; 

Murumdari; SGN. 

' S 

14-0 

1137; 

81; 

16; 

48 

: Man- 3-0 








' khed; 

Musalgaon; SNR. RROTIR 

E 

4 0 

5666; 

2053; 

315; 

574 

. Local; 

1 

Naehlondhi; PNT. 

S 

20-0 

' 4990; 

1737; 

.301; 

642 

Harsul; 4-0 

Nadagdari; SGN. =TT<r?ft 

S 


261; 

25; 

7; 

17 


Nagalvadi; NSK. 

; NW 

14-0 

i 1404; 

3.36; 

54; 

83 

Girnarc; 2 0 

Nagaon; MLG. RRTR 

! S 

5-0 

1 1616; 

732 

113; 

388 

! Kaulane 1-0 


! 






Nimbait; 

Nagapur; NDG. RTRTTK 

1 W' 

J5--0 

: 1821; 

1011; 

174; 

151 

Manmad;2-0 

j 

Nagarsul; YVL. 

NE 

6-0 113033; 

5672; 

858; 

1421 

Local; 

! 

Nagde;YVL. RiRi 

i 

: E 

2 0 

: 1302; 

1551; 

272; 

257 

1 

Local; 

Nagosali; IPR. RFiTR^rt 

N 

16-0 

1 756; 

1 

1396; 

331; 

109 

I Mhasurli;2-0 

Nagshevadi; SGN. 

; SE 

10-0 

2958; 

1037; 

202; 

561 

1 

Borgaon; 2-0 

Nagzari; MLG. Rprart 

N 

II-O 

7315; 

400; 

65; 

162 

' Donga- 2-0 


rale; 
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K-jil wii y 
Station ; 
Distance 

5 i 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day 

6 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

7 

1 

1 Drinking 

I Water 
j facilities 

i ' 

Institutions and other 
information 

9 

Ghoti 5(1 

Bk. ; 

(jHi'li Bk. ; 

5-0 ; Sat. 

Stage ; 

i 

0-1 

W. 

SI (pr) ; Maruti Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 15 ; tl ; gym. 

Manmad; ‘)4 (t 

1 1 ir. rijad ; 

3-0 ; Thu. 

j 

Local ; 

1 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2tl; ch; 
lib. 



j 



' ■ 

Santoshgir Fr. Ct, Sud 
5 ; tl. 

Nasik 

Road ; 

'Tisik ; 

.. Wed. ! 

1 

Local ; 

i 


w. 

SI ; ( Pr) tl. dp. 

Manmad; 45-i) 

' i ti na ; 

1-0 ; Sat. 

Satana; 


W ; rv. 

2SI (pr ; h) ; Cs (mp) 
111 ; dh ; ch ; lib. 

Aswali ; 6-0 

''li divarhc : 

: 3-0 ; Thu. 1 

1 

1 

Stage ; 

1 

1 

0-1 

W ; t. 

SI (pr) ; Cs (mp) ; 
Bhairavnath Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 14 ; 2tl ; gym; 
ch. 

Nasik 48 (1 

Road ; 

II ii'iul ; 

10-0 ; Sat. 

Shiras- 
gaon ; 

2-0 

W; rv; n 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; 11. 

4-0 

rttt’du ; 

1-4 ; Mon. | 

' Kasar- 
khedc ; 

4-4 

W ;rv. 

SI (pr) ; 2ll ; ch. 

Nasik 45-0 

‘l irtniali ; 

15-0 ; Fri. 



w. i 

SI (pr) ;tl. 

Road ; 







Nasik M-O 

■'Itrikhed ; 

.1-0 ; Tue. , 

Jahule ; 

6-0 

W ; n. 


Road ; 







Nasik 17 0 

Road ; 

^ i ir ar ; 

4-0 ; Sun. 

1 


0-4 

rv. 

SI (pr) ; Cs ; Musale- 
shwar Fr. Mg, Vad. 
14 ; 4tl ; gym. 

Nasik Rd; 41-0 

t l;i,T:;ul; 

4-0; Sat. , 

, Harsiil; 

4-0 

W; rv. 

3 Si (pr); pyl; Cs; tl. 

Nasik Rd; ZO-O 

1 i: ft are; 

2-2; Thu. 

Girnare; 

2-0 

I W. i 

SI (pr). 

Manmad; 18-0 

' 1 il ;gaon; 

5-0; Fri. 

Stage; 

0-2 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Panewadi; 

Mir nad; 

2-0; Sun. 

' Local: 

0-2 '' 

w. 

SI (pr); Mahashivaratra 
Fr. Mg. Vad. 14; 3tl; 
in; 2dh. 

Local; 

1 icnl; 

Fri. 

1 Local; 

i 

j 

w. 

i 

2S1 (pr, m); 2Cs (mp,c); 
Khandoba Fr. Mg. Sud. 
15; 5tl; m; mq; dg; 
dh; ch. ; lib; dp. 

Yeola; 2 0 

1 cci.l; 

Tue. ! 

i 

Stage; 

1 


W. i 

1 

SI (pr); Cs; Balaji Fr. 
An. Sud. 11; 3tl; mq; 
ch. 

Ghoti Bk.; 11-0 

\ £ it irna 

Jar; 

0-2; Sun. 

1 Vaitorna- 
j Nagar; 

0-2 

j W; rv. 

SI (pr); 2tl. 

Nasik Rd; i,2 -0 

1 li,:rad; 

3-0; Mon. 

> Stage; 

j 

IM 

1 W' 

i 

; 2 SI (pr); Pyt; Cs (mp); 
lib. 





2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Devi Fr. 

! Ct. Sud. 2; tl; dh. 


Vf 4612 -72 
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Village name in English; 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Village name in Deonagari 

1 1 

Direction; 

Travelling ■ 
distance j 

2 1 

Area (acres); Population; 
Households; Agricultural 
population 

3 

Post Office; 
Distance 

4 

1 

Naikwadi; NSK. 

NW 

1 

17 0 i 

2.338; 

461; 

86; 

1 

168 ' 

Girnare; 17-0 

Naitale; NPD. 

E 

-M) 

2916; 

1666; 

276; 

578 

Local; 

Nakodc; KLN. ^ 

N 

2-0 

4050; 

1233; 

171; 

646 

Kalvan 20 








Bk.; 

Nalavadi; DDR. -.1 

1 

NW 

8-0 

7854; 

3089; 

500; 

1053 

Local; 

Nalc; MLG. TIS 

NE 

11 0 

1483; 

258; 

48; 

113 

Chikhal- 2 0 








ohol; 

Nalcgaon; DDR. TTOTIT ..| 

W 


4076; 

1139; 

202; 

454 

Umbrale 2-0 








Bk.; 

Nalid;KLN. 

N 

11 0 

753; 

505; 

81; 

341 

Mok- 5-0 








bhangi; 

Nalkas;BGN. 

NE 

11-0 

1404; 

455; 

714; 

226 

Khir- 1-0 








mani; 

Nalshet;PNT. Traw 

NW 

47-0 

544; 

137; 

23; 

38 

2-0 

Nalwadi; SNR. 

SE 

20-0 

3871; 

1306; 

197; 

543 

Chas; 2-0 

Nampur; BGN. TI^rTT 

NE 

1.V0 

6333; 

6988; 

1213; 

2027 

Local; 

Munashi- HDR T4rl|Mn 

NW 


7828; 

3019; 

674; 

1322 

Local; . . 

Nandadgaon; IPR. ^its'ii-^ 

N 


1084; 

478; 

45; 

216 

Sanjc- 2-0 








gaon; 

Nandesar; YVL. iTi%¥T 

S 

2-0 

985; 

478; 

83; 

225 

Yeola; 2-0 

Nandgaon; MLG. Tt't'liq 

sw 

11-0 

5473; 

1 

2542; 

412; 

1151 

Local; 

Nandgaon (Urban Area I) 



1 

3-86; 

15885 

783; 

1329 

Local; 

(Municipality); NDG. 








(ffpiOntsiMi'i) 








Nandgaon (Non-Municipal 



19 68; 

7096; 

1196; 

1247 


Area); NDG. rTFniT^ 








Nandgaon; NPD. 

E 

10-0 

2108; 

795; 

107; 

00 

00 

Local; 

Nandgaon; NSK. •li't'IN 

W 

30-0 

' 3351; 

867; 

145; 

427 

Vaghere; 7-0 

Nandgaon Bk.; IPR. 'li'S'ili .. 

NE 

20-0 

5080; 

2785; 

417; 

1079 

Local; 
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Railway 

St.ition; 

Distance 

5 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day 

6 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

1 ^ 

1 Drinking 

1 Water 

1 I'.'icilitics 

I 

i 8 

Nasik Rd; 2.’ (' 

(ii -iiarc; 

.3-0; Thu. 

Girnare; 3-0 

W. 

Niphad; 7 ii 

Hirhad; 

4-0; Thu. 

Local; 

W. 

Manniad; 42 0 

Kclvan Bk; 

2 0; Wed. 

Kalvan 2-0 
Bk.; 

w. 

Nasik Rd: 25 0 

1 D.al; 

Wed. 

8-0 

w. 

Manmad; 

Ch rhalohr 

;2-0; Ttie. 

1-0 

w. 

Nasik Rd; 23 U 

1 'r'hrale 
li.. 

2-0; Thu. 

Unibrale; 2-0 

w. 

Manmad; 70d 

Ih.srane; 

4-0; Sat. 

Kalvan; 11 0 

w. 

Maninad; 4.1(.) 

Ntl'iipur; 

3-0; Mon. 

Kup- 10 

khede; 

W; w, n. 

Nasik Rd; 47 0 


1-0; .. 

1-0 

W. 

Nasik Rd; 32 -0 

5ia -idoor 
:i) ingotc; 

7-0; Fri. 

Nan- 2-0 

door 

Shingote; 


Manmad; 44 0 

Loc:al; 

Mon. 

Local; 

W; rv. 

Nasik Rd; 55-0 

L'Ocil; 

.. Fri. 

Local; 

w. 


t/aitarna; 

6-0; Sun. 

Vai- 6-0 

tarna; 

W. 

Yeola; 10 

k r(>la; 

2-0; Tue. 

Yeola; 2-0 

W; rv. 

Manmad; 17 t) 

>. lundane; 

1-0; Wed. 

Saundanc;l-4 

W; rv. 

Local; 

. xal; 

Thu. 

Local; 

W. 

Lasalgaon; 8- 0 

3i:r gaon; 

2-0; Mon. 

Bhar- 3-0 

wasphata; 

w. 

Nasik Rd; 36-0 

’lit'ibak; 

12-0; Tue. 

Trimbak; 12-0 

W. 

Aswali; 2-4 

.jlii.ti Bk.; 

15-0; Sat. 

1 

0-1 

t. 


Institutions and other 
information 


SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

I Matoba Devi Fr. Ps. 
j Sud. 15; 7 tl; m; mc), 
I SI (pr); Pavad Dev. Fr. 
Phg. Vad. 5. 

SI (pr); Cs; Maruti Fr; 
Vsk. Sud. 3; 4 tl; m; 
i 2 lib. 

j SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

SI (pr); Maruti Fr. Vsk. 
tl. 

SI (pr). 

SI (pr); Cs; Satiai Fr. 
Vsk. Sud. 3; tl; ch. 
SI (pr); tl. 

SI (pr); 2 tl. 


3 SI (2 pr, h): pyt; 
Cs; Devi Fr. Mg. Sud. 
15; 2tl; niq; 2dh: lib; 
5 dp. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; Gudhi 
Padwa Ct. Sud. 1; 
tl; m; lib; 2 dp. 
SI (pr); tl. 

SI (pr); Laxmi Devi 
Fr. 2tl; mq; 2dg. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs (mp); 
Pir Urus Ct. Sud. 7; 
2 tl. 

Ekvira Devi Fr. Ct. Sud. 
15. 


SI (pr); 3 tl; m; dg. 

SI (pr); 2 Cs; tl. 

SI (pr); 3 Cs; Devi Fr; 
Mg. Vad. 5; 4tl; gym; 
ch; lib. 


Vf 4612—720 
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Village name in English; 

Taluka abbreviation; 
Village name in Deonagari 

1 


I Direction; 
j Travelling 
I distance 


Area facres); Population: 
Households; Agricultural 
population 

3 


Post Oifice; 
Distance 

4 


Nandgaon-Sado; IPR. 

S 

2-4 ' 

1 

1607; 

2055; 

339; 

335 

Igatpuri; 2-4 

j 

Nandin;BGN. ^5;^ 

N 

23-0 ! 

1964; 

799; 

113; 

307 

Jai- 3-0 

kheda; 

Nandur; NDG. Hiss 

W 

10-0 j 

.3431; 

977; 

171; 

432 

3-0 

Nandur;YVL. 

N 

i 

2 0 i 

2230; 

767; 

176; 

231 

Yeola; 2^ 

Nandur Kh.; NPD, TOT i|. 

N 

8-0 ! 

1046; 

711; 

110; 

371 

Redgaon 1-0 
Bk.; 

Nandurdasak; NSK. •nssssi't. 

E 

6-0 i 

'-I 

1103; 

1125; 

195; 

449 

Manur; 1-0 

Nandur Madhmeshwar; NPD. 

' SE 

1 

7-0 ! 

3759; 

2228; 

344; 

818 

Local; 

Hi< T muBCT 


j 

1 






Nandurdi; NPD. nissf 

N 

5-0 ! 

2712; 

2527; 

354; 

1116 

Local: 

Nanduri; KLN. TOtI 

SW 

1 

12-0 j 

j 

1644; 

675; 

111; 

243 

Local; 

Nandoor Shingote; SNR. 

■li'js (thTr 

SE 

12-0 i 

5829; 

2451; 

361; 

786 

Local; 


1 






Nandurtek; CDR. 

N 

4-4 

2244; 

399; 

62; 

95 

Chand- 4 0 
vad; 

Nandur Vaidya; IPR. <as( 

NE 

18-0 

3543; 

1.895; 

338; 

214 

i Aswali; 

Nanegaon; NSK. TOPTT^ 

SE 

14 0 

1824; 

1802; 

284; 

361 

] 

1 

1 Deolali; 2 0 

1 

Narakol; BGN. nsfra 

NW 

15-0 


42; 

7; 

17 

1 

Tahara- 8-0 
bad: 

Narayankhede; CDR. .. 

S 

12-0 

686; 

166; 

28; 

848 

1 Vahe- 
' gaonsal; 

Narayan Tembhi; NPD. 'tRPT’I S'fl 

NW 

11-0 

1059; 

639; 

99; 

244 

; Lonwadi;2-4 

Nardane; MLG. nsSl'H 

E 

18-0 

3370; 

604; 

706; 

277 

Chincha- 2-0 


gavhan: 
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Rallv.'ay 

Weekly Bazar; 

Motor Stand; 

1 Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Slati' n; 

Distance; 

Distance 

1 Water 

information 

Distance 

5 

Bazar Day 

6 

7 

1 facilities 

I 

1 8 

, 9 

fgatpuri; I 4 

ill loti Bk.; 

6-4; Sat. 

[gatpuri; 2-4 

W; rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (rap); 


.kt kheda; 

3 0; Fri. 

3-43 

W; w. 

Ganesh Chathurthi 

Fr. Bdp; 2 tl. 

SI (pr); Cs; Rata Dev. 

Naiidgaon'.lO w 

iki.ndgaon; 

10-0; Thu. 

1-0 

W; rv. 

Fr. Ct. Slid. 2; tl; ch. 
SI (pr); 2 Cs; (mp. 

Ycolu; '0 

''';iila; 

2 0; Tuc. 

Yeola; 2-0 

W. 

frag); Rokadoba Fr. 
Ps. Vad. 7; 4 tl; lib. 
SI (pr); Khanderao Fr. 

Niphad; S 0 

1'u slied; 

3 0; Sat. 

3-0 

W. 

Mrg. Slid. 6; tl; ch. 
SI (pr); tl. 

: (1 

N.iNik; 

6-0; Wed. 

0-2 

w. 

SI (pr); Maruti Fr. 

Niphad; Y 0 



1-0 

W; rv. 

Ct. Sud. 15; 3tl. 
2Sl(pr);Cs: Mahashi- 

Niphad; 40 

1 -tron; 

4-0; Tuc. 

5-0 

W; rv. 

vralri Fr. Mg. Vad. 14; 
8 ll; mq; lib. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); Hari 

Nusik Rd.: 40 0 

4 b ona; 

5-0; Fri. 

Local; 

W. 

Bhushababa Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 1: 5 tl; 2m; gym. 
SI (pr); Laban Bhavani 

Nasik Rd.; :4 i) 

Loial; 

.. Fri. 

Local; 

W; rv. 

Fr. Bdp. Vad. 14; tl; 
dh; ch. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 

Las,dg;jon;l8--l' 

1 ,. ndvad: 

4-4; Mon. 

Chand- 4A 


Renuka Devi Fr. Mrg. 
Vad. 30; 4tl; 2dh; 
ch; lib; dp. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); tl. 

Aswali; I (> 

1 i!n>[i Bk.; 

18-0; Sat. 

vad; 

Local; 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); 2 Cs 

Deolali; 1-0 

lili.izur; 

2-0; Tue. 

Deolali; 2-0 

W; rv. 

(mp, mis); Parchitray 
Fr. Ct. Sd. Paurnima; 
4tl; gym; dp. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; Maruti 

Manmad; .'5-4) 

!■ ai ’■ injad; 

4-0; Thu. 

3-0 

W. 

Fr. Phg. vad. 9; 4ll; 
dg; gym. 

Cs; 2tl; ch. 

La<ialgaon; 4-0 

1 a i; 'gaon; 

4-0; Sun. 

Lasal- 4-0 

W. 

2 tl. 

Niphad; 00 

1 ii iiialgaon 

3-0; Sun. 

guon; 

Pimpal- 3-0 

W; rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; Narayan- 

Nandgaon;! S (1 

1 aiv'cint; 

> \ .'ii'ton; 

2 -0; Fri. 

gaon 

Baswaiil; 
Kalvadi; 2-0 

W; rv. 

rao Fr. Ps. Sud. 11; 
4 tl; ch. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 2 li; 





dh; gym; ch. 
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Village name in English; 

Taluka abbreviation; 
Village name in Deonagari 

1 

Narul;KLN, ' 

Nasik (Urban Area); NSK. 

TTfrnr (^mrd :<) 

Nasik Road Deolali; NSK. 

(Urban Area 111). 

( niM ^ ^ ) 

Navegaon; BGN. 

Nawapur; SGN. 

Nawasari ; NITG. 

Naydongari ; NDG. ^iTTTFRt 


Direction; ■ Area (acres); Population; PostOilice- 
Travelling ' Households; Agricultural j Distance' 
i distance j population i 


s 

9-0 i 

1512; 

732 

98; 

i 

456 

Otur; 

3-0 

HQ 

1 

1 

5828; 

176091; 33282; 

4284 

Local; 


i 

1 

.. 1 

20 98 

; 55436; 10055; 

1605 

Local; 


i 

1 w 

1 

7-0 1 

1715; 

502; 

77; 

209 

Tilwan; 

3-0 

N 

3-0 

156; 

94; 

14; 

30 

1 Surgana; 

3-0 

I W 

16-2 

2198 ; 

; 600 ; 

83 ; 

266 

; Nim- 

6-0 


i E 14-0 8422 ; 


1 bait ; 

4161; 753 ; 1179 j Local ; 


Naygaon ; SNR. TTrpiR ..j 

NW 

8-0 j 3580 ; 

1 

2223; 350 ; 

776 j 

Local ; 

Naygavan ; YVL. 

1 

.. j 

N 

11-0 1 2374 ; 

656 ; 100 ; 

1 

172 1 

Kusur ; 2 0 

Neurgaon ; YVL. 

if4<4l4 [ 

w 

JO 0 1 2926 ; 

1170; 217 ; 

601 

Jalgaon 0-6 


! 


i 

j 



Neur ; 

Nhanave ; CDR. 

. .j 

s 

4-0 j 1307 ; 

771 ; 133 ; 

412 

Hivur- 1-0 

khed ; 

Sai- 1-0 

Nayaharkhede Bk. 

; YVL. 

E 

1 

10-0 1 1045 ; 

293 ; 61 ; 

89 

4I8M,yS 






gaon ; 

Nhyaharkhede Kh 

; YVL. 

E 

10 0 ’ 447 ; 

1 

406 ; 72 ; 

106 

Sai- 1-0 

gaon ; 

Nikwel ; BGN. 

W 

.. ! 1200 ; 

1084; 139 ; 

488 

Kan- 1-0 




( 



dhane ; 

Nilgavahan ; MLG. fdoiriogiui 

N 

3-0 ! 1280 ; 

1081; 163 ; 

446 

Vajir- 1-0 







khed; ; 

Nilkhede ; YVL. 


NW 

13-0 1 1976 ; 

519 ; 77 ; 

169 

j Shiras- 2-0 




1 



j gaon Lauki ; 

Nilwandi ; DDR. 


W 

2 -0 1 2088 ; 

j 

989 ; 145 ; 

354 

1 Local ; 

Nimbale ; CDR. 

f^arra 

SE 

9-0 i 2277 ; 

11588; 157 ; 

500 

j Raypur ; 2-0 

I 

Nimbait ; MLG. 


S 

i 

i 

14-0 1 13881 

1 

1 

; 3720; 604 ; 

1517 

i 

1 Local ; 

! 
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Railwav 

Vv'cckly Bazar: 

Motor Stand; 1 i 

Institutions and other 

Station ■ 

Oistancc; 

Distance ^ater ; 

information 

DHlanct 

Baziir Day ; 

facilities ! 


5 


6 

7 8 ! 

9 

Manmad; 25 0 

K il u n; 

; 

9-0; Wed. i 

j 

Stage; 0-1 | W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Local; 

I .c.3l; 

Wed. . 

Local; .. 1 rv; pi. 

Yashwantrav Fr. mrg. 



Sat. i 

1 1 

Khandoba Fr. mrg. 



! 

1 1 

Ram. Fr. Ct. sud. 9. 

Local; 

L c il; 

Mon. 1 

Local; ! PI. 1 

Sl(m);Mhasoba Fr.Phg 




1 

1 i 

Hanunian Fr. Vsk.tPg. 



1 

i 

1 1 

Durgadevi Fr.Bdp.8dp. 



i 

1 i 

Mahadco Fr. Mg. dp. 

Manmad; 45-0 

.S.i arm; 

7-0; Sat. ; 

Kham- 3-0 W. i 

SI (pr); tl. 



' 

tane; 1 


Nasik Rd.; h'i 0 

S’i £siia; 

3-0; Fri. i 

Surgana; 3-0 W. i 


Manmad; 11 0 

M. r irtid; 

11-0; Sun. 

Local; 0-3 \ W. 1 

SI (pr); Pyt; Cs; Mothe 




1 j 

Baba Fr. Ct.vad. 4; ch. 

Local; 

Iv £l; 

Mon. ! 

Local; .. 1 W; rv. i 

2S1 (pr, m); 4 Cs; 2tl; 



i 

; ! 

mq. dg; 2dh. lib; 2 dp; 

Nasik Rd.; 10 0 

S,i> k'Hiic; 

6-0; Thu. ; 

Local; .. . W; rv. j 

2 SI (pr; m,): Cs; 



1 

■ I i 

Mahaloba Fr. Ct, Sud. 



j 

1 ! 

2; 5ll; mq,; ch; lib. 

Ankai; 2 4 

;1; 

10-0; Sun. i 

Kasar- 6-0 ' W; rv. ; 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); Devi 

1 


ii 

khedc; j 1 

Fr. Ct. stid. 15; tl. 

Yeola; 10-(l 

M ii Eel; 

3-4; Sat. 1 

Jalgaon; .. | W; rv. 1 

Si (pr); pyt; Cs. (mp); 




1 1 

1 j 

Devi Fr. Mrg, Sud. 15; 




1 

2tl. 

Lasalgaon;10-(i 

iT-i.i ai'vad; 

4-0; Mon. i 

Hivar- 1-0 j W. ] 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs (mp); 




khed; j j 

tl. 

Nagarslil; 4-0 

Nai!..! it 'i; 

4-0; Fri. i 

5^ 1 .. 1 

SI (pr); Bhikan Baba 



1 

i 

i Pir Urus Ct. sud. 9; 




! 

2tl; mq. 

Nagarsiil; 4-0 

Nj-. ra. 1; 

4-0; Fri. 1 

5-0 W. 

SI (pr); Bhairavnath 



1 

1 

1 

1 Fr. Ct. Vad. 4; 2tl. 

Manmad: 35-0 

Oai'.iS li.l'i- 

4 0; Tue. 

' Local; .. W; rv. 

' Sl(pr);Pyt; Cs;tl;2dg; 


dani . 


! 

! lib. 

Manmad; 28 0 

M.i'c ',1 ri'i; 

2 0; Fri. 

; Malcgaon;4-0 Rv. 

i SI (pr); Cs; Dattaja- 




1 : 

1 y.Tnti Fr. in December 




1 

1 7; 2tl. 

Lasalgaon; 6- 0 

Laial ;; 0 'i; 

6-0; Sun. 

i Laslagaon; .. W. 

1 SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Nasik Rd.; 22-0 

Diiivk n; 

2-0; Sun. 

i .. 2-0 rv. 

1 

! SI (pr); Cs; Maruti Fr. 




1 

Ct. Sud. 2; tl. 

Summit; 2-0 

a cl 

10-0; Sun. 

j Local; W; w. 

1 SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 




1 

1 Dauloba F'r. phg. Vad. 




i 

j 1; 5tl; mq. ch. 

Nandgaon;12-0 

Ni' !.-’, c ri 

2 0; Mon. 

i Local; .. W. 

1 SI (pr); Cs; Maruti Fr. 


i Ct. Sud. 15; 3tl; mq; 
‘ dg; ch. 
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Village name in English; 
Taluka abbreviation; 


Direction; 

Travelling 


Area (acres); Population; 
Households; Agricultural 


Village name in Deonagari 

1 

distance ( 

2 1 


population 

3 

Nimbarpada ; SON. 

W 

14-0 ; 

826 : 

378 ; 

76 ; 

Nimbole ; BON. Pma 

SE 

12 -3 ; 

2917 ; 

1509; 242 ; 

Nimgaon ; MLO. fT»nrt'T 

S 


6351 ; 

4723; 784 ; 

Nimgaon Deopur ; SNR. 

SE 

13 -0 i 

2981 ; 

626 ; 

98 ; 

Nimgaon-Madh : YVL. RS 

SW 

6-0 i 

3921 ; 

1382; 226 ; 

Nimgaon Sinnar ; SNR. 

1 NE 

8-0 ; 

4082 ; 

1773; 261 ; 

Nimgaon Wakada ; NPD. 

: NE 

12 0 

1426 ; 

345 ; 

56 ; 

Nimgavhan ; CDR. 

i ^ 

2-2 

588 ; 

422 ; 

57 ; 

Nimgule ; MLG. 

! SE 

140 

470 ; 

1320; 225 ; 

Nimon ; CDR. 

E 

14-0 

2319 ; 

1394; 215 ; 

Nimshevadi ; MLG. 

i 

i N 

i' 

i 

16-0 

1968 ; 

560 ; 

90 ; 

Ninavi ; IPR. 

jSE 

22-0. 

. 1959 ; 

941 ; 

183 ; 

Niphad ; NPD. fffisrs 

' HO 


8450 ; 

9274; 1750; 

Nirgude (Harsul) ; PNT. 

i s 

36-0 

3737 ; 

442 ; 

82 

Nirgude (Raranjali) ; PNT. 

1 

; SE 

8 0 

1203 ; 

711 ; 

86 

Nirhale ; SNR. fjf=^ 

: SE 

20-0 

1882 ; 

1248; 141 

Nirpan ; IPR. fTTTW 

. SE 

8-0 

636 ; 

348 

56 

Nirpur ; BGN. 

.! w 

7-0 

■ 1604 ; 

1415; 205 

Nitane ; BGN. 

; N 

17-0 

1 

! 2769 ; 

1873; 328 

Nivanc ; KLN. fT^rprt 

. E 

5-0 

t 

i 5420 ; 

2338; 375 


Post Office; 
Distance 


123 i 

Umbar- 

1-0 

i 

than ; 


586 i 


2-3 

1791 ' 

Local ; 


172 ' 

Vadan- 

1-0 


gali ; 


604 ; 

Local ; 


521 , 

Gul- 

2-0 

1 

wanch ; 


164 i 

Lasal- 

1-0 

i 

gaon ; 


226 

Hivar- 

1-0 


kbede ; 


353 1 

Male- 

1-0 


gaon ; 


575 I 

i 

Local ; 


i 

309 1 

Vadner; 

4-0 

341 j 

Shenlt ; 

3-0 

1738 

Local ; 


207 

Harsul ; 

2^ 

335 

Karan- 

I-O 


jali ; 


548 

; Kan- 

2-0 


i kuri ; 


127 

I Kalustc 

; 2-0 

473 

1 Chuun- 

3-0 


! dhanc ; 


385 

1 Karan- 

4-0 


^ jad ; 


727 

1 Local ; 
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Railway 

Station; 

Distance 

5 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day 

6 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

7 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

8 

Institutions and other 
information 

9 

Waghai; 24-0 

Umbarthan; 

I-O; Sat. 

Umbar- 

than; 

1-0! 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); tl. 

Manmad; 33-0 

Lakhanapur; 2-3; Thu. 


2-3 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); 2tl; 
ch. 

Local; 

Local; 

Mon. 

Local; 


W. 

SI (pr); Ramnavami 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 9. 

Nasik Rd; 25-0 

Vadangali; 

1-0; Wed. 

-■ 


W; rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; Devi Fr. 
Ps. Sud. 15; 2tl; ch. 

Yeola; 6-0 

Yeola; 

6-0; Tue. 



w. 

SI (pr); Devi Fr. Mrg, 
Sud. 15; 4tl; in; dg; 
ch. 

21-0 

Sinnar; 

8-0; Sun. 


0-4 

W; rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; Khanderav 
Fr. Ps. Vad. 6; 2tl; lib. 

Lasalgaon; 1-4 

Lasalgaon; 1-0; Sun. 

Lasal¬ 

gaon; 

1-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Devi Fr. An. 
Sud. 1 to 10; 2tl. 

Lasalgaon;10-0 

Chandwad; 2-0; Mon. 

Stage; 


W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Nandgaon;ll-0 

Malegaon; 

1-0; Tue. 


1-0 

w. 

7S1 (pr); Cs; Devi Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 9; ch. 

Manmad; 4-0 

Manmad; 

4-0; Sun. 

■■ 

4-0 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs (mp); 
Vithoba Fr. Vsk. Sud. 
3; tl; ch; lib. 

Manmad; 46-0 

Vadner; 

4-0; Tue. 



w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Pimpala 
Devi Fr. Ps. Sud. 5; 
tl, 

SI (pr); Maruti Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 15;2tl. 

Lahavit; 11-0 

Taked Bk.; 

6-0; Wed. 


2-0 

W. 

Local; 

Local; 

.. Thu. 

Local; 


W; rv. 

3 SI (pr. 2h); 7 'Cs; 
Khandoba Fr. Mg. 
Sud. IS; Shiuii Fr. 
Vsk. 17ti. 3 m; 2 mq; 
2 dg; ch; lib; 5 dp. 

Nasik Rd; 45-0 

Harsul; 

2-0; Sat. 

Stage; 

0-1 

W;n, 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); tl. 

Nasik Rd; 32-0 

Karanjali; 

0-4; Fri. 

Karan¬ 

jali; 

0-4 

W. 

Si (pr); Cs (mp); tl; lib. 

Nasik Rd; 33-0 

Wavi; 

Tue. 

Wavi; 

3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 5tl; m; ch; 
dp. 

GhotiBk.; 6-0 

Ghoti Bk.; 

6-0; Sat. 

1 


W;rv. 

tl. 

Manmad; 47-0 

Satana; 

7-0; Sat. 

Local; 


W. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 2tl; ch. 

Manmad; 57-0 

Local; 

Tue. 

Local; 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2tl; ch; 
lib; dp. 

Manmad; 35-0 

Kalvan; 

5-0; Wed. 

Local; 


W;rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 2tl; 
lib. 
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Village name in English; Direction;! Area (acres); Population; postOlEicc; 

Taliika abbreviation; Travelling ! Hoiisehokis; Agricultural Distance ' 

Village name in Dconagari distance population 


1 

1 

1 

2 

. ... 

3 

_ 

4 

- - 

Odha ; NSK. ansr 

-1 E 

1 

1 

9-0 

195.1 ; 

1311; 

232 ; 

432 

Local ; 


Oje ; DDR. sfT^ 

. NW 

6-0 

1720 

572 : 

78 ; 

168 



Ojhar ; PNT. aftstr 

.1 sw 

40-0 

.1671 

1027; 

172 ; 

531 

Bervsal ; 

7-0 

Ondli ; IPR. 

.! N 

16 0 

1234 

448 ; 

90 ; 

120 

Mha- 

3-0 

One ; NPD. sm 

i 

..j w 

7-0 

856 ; 

1607; 266 ; 

839 

surli ; 
Sukene 

l-O 

Otur ; KLN. aftiJT 

i 

.1 s 

6-0 

2663 

1344; 251 ; 

424 

Kasabe 
Local ; 

■> 

07ar ; KLN. 3TT5TT 

.. w 

15-0 

1918 

672 : 

113 ; 

338 

Bordai- 

1-0 

Ozar (Urban area 2) ; NPD. 

1 

1 w 

19-0 

43.5 

21260; 4806; 

2509 

vat ; 
Local ; 



afrat; (stmt fTtpii) 


Ozarkhede ; DDR. 3r>sD;iit ..1 

N 

7-6 

1787 ; 

419 ; 

69 ; 

153 1 

1 

.. ,6-0 

Ozarkhede ; NSK. sflFnlt . ■ ^ 

W 

16-0 

2144 ; 

8M ; 

129 ; 

301 

Cirnare ; 4-0 

Pachorc Bk.; NPD. TPEft^ ..| 

NE 

14-0 

1581; 

882; 

1.32; 

404 

i 

Local; 

Pachore Kh.; NPD. 

NL 

14 0 

861; 

.346; 

62; 

i 

148 

i 

Pachore 0-2 
Bk.; 

Pachorc Wani; NPD. .. 

NW 

13 0 

2.378; 

1540; 

235; 

674 j 

1 

Local; 

^ 1 

Padiilde; MLG. 

B 

14-0 

'8396; 

2180; 

366; 

925 

Local; 

Padali;SNR. ttpraV 

1 

S 

13T) 

1907; 

1052; 

147; 

350 ^ 

I 

Than- 1-0 

gaon; 

Padali-Dcshamukh; IPR. 

NE 

13 0 

1210; 

398; 

67; 

106; , 

Gonde; 2-0 

Padc; DDR. Tit 

NW 

2 0 

2021; 

1190; 

188; 

426 


Pahine;lPR. tT^ 

N 

2f)-0 

2508; 

618; 

134; 

239 

Zarwad 7-0 
Bk.; 

Pahuchibari; PNT. 

NE 

L5-0 

933; 

590; 

126; 

227 

Male- 4-0 

gaon; 

Palasashct; SON. 

SW 

17-0 

: 526; 

142; 

29; 

81 

Palasan; 2-0 

Palasdar; KLN. 

w 

20-0 

2110; 

584; 

116; 

154 

Bor- 5-0 

daivat; 

Palasdarc; MLG. 

I NE 


39f>8; 

1 

1278; 

192; 

329 

.. 13-0 
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Railway 

Station: 

Dittana: 

5 

Local; 

Nasik Rd; 2 

Ghoti Bk.; I 

Sukcnc 
Kasahc; 
Manmad; i 
Maninad; ‘ 


Nasik Rd.; 

Nasik Rd,; 
lasalisaon: 

Liisalgaon; 

Nipliad; 

Manmad: 

Ghoti Bk.: 
Nasik Rd.: 

Ghoti Bk.; 
Nasik Rd.; 
Nasik Rd. 
Nasik Rd. 


Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 
Bazar Day 

6 



M.j 1. Rd. 

4-0; 

Mon. 

::,0 

■s i Vi adi; 

2-0; 

Wed. 


1 >i:a ; 


Tue. 

tl~0 

V lilaira; 

2 0; 

Sun. 

20 

Si 1 cue 

1.-0; 

Wed. 


IL IS :hc; 



15 0 

K i ViUi; 


Wed. 

r 0 

\ 1 ii, nu; 

5-0; 

Fri. 

'-0 

I II ii 


Thu. 

.’1) 0 

\ iiM Kasbe; 

h-0; 

Tuc. 

22-0 

I . rri re; 

4 0; 

Thu. 

t-t) 

I. sjtgaon; 

2-4; 

Sun. 

2-0 

I s.jLyi'.in; 

2-0, 

Sun. 

12 0 

i’ 1 p ilgaon 

; 3-0; 

Sun. 

0 





'! 1 : ripaon; 

1-0; 

Fri. 

; ’■ 0 

< 1 inli Bk.; 

8-0; 

; Sat. 

; 22 0 

l:i n/.iin; 

2 0; 

; Sun. 

25 -0 

/. r.vud Bk 

.; 7-0 

; Fri. 

54-0 

.1,' iiodi; 

6 0 

; Mon 

sy () 

11. 1 (iudi; 

4-0 

; Tue. 

I: :- 0 

\ 1' (1 ■ a; 

12-0 

; Fri. 


/. diic: 

5 0 

; Thu. 


1 

Motor Stand; j 
Distance 

7 I 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

8 

Stage; .. ! 

i 

W'; rv. 

; .. 6-0 

rv. 

■ Local; .. : 

W. 

1 Saliirli; 0-3 j 

W. 

1 1 

! Ozar; 5-0 j 

rv. 

1 Stage; 

W. 

' 2-0 

rv. 

! Local ; • ■ ! 

W; rv. 

H ' ' A 


;,4'. A: ;. ! 

A' ' ■ ■ i 

f 


j Krishan- 3-0 

rv. 

; gaon; 


! 

. . 

W. 

Lasal- 2-4 

W. 

gaon; 


! Lasai- 2 0 

w. 

1 gaon : 


i •• ’ 0 

w. 

i 

1 w. 

I 1-0 

1 

1 .. 0-1 

1 

j w. 

! .. 2-0 

j 

1 

j Local ; 

1 

1 

j w. 

; .. 2- 0 

j w. 

: .. 6-0 

1 

w. 

' Tribal; 5-0 

1 

w. 

1 

■ Zodage; 5-0 

w. 


Institutions and other 
I information 

i 9 

S) (pr); Cs; Bliairav 
1 Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 7tl; 
dg; lib; dp. 

SI (pr); tl. 

2 SI (pr); tl. 
i SI (pr); 

! SI (pr); Cs; Biroba 
: Fr. Mg. Sud. 15; 5 tl. 
j SI (pr); 4tl; lib. 

1 SI (pr); Cs. (nip); Devi 
j Fr; 2tl. 

4S1 (2 pr, m, h); 
Rhandcrao Fr. Mrg. 
i Sud. 6; ?tl; 2m; 

I 2 mq; dg; 2dh; gym; 

' ch; 21ib: 9dp. 

! SI (pr); Cs (gr); 2tl. 

1 SI (pr); 11. 

: Sl(pi); Cs(iT\p); Datta- 
traya Fr. Ct. Sud. 1; 

4 tl; m; mq; 2 dg. 
Tukarambaba Fr. 

Ct. Sud. .1; 3 tl; m. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); Devi 
Fr. Kt. Sud. 15; 5 tl; 
mq 1 th. 

j SI (pr); 2 tl; gym; lib. 

I SI (pr); Cs (mp); tl. 

j Cs; tl. 

i 

i SI (pr); Cs; Khanderav 
' Fr. Phg. Vad. 2; tl; 
i dg. 

SI (pr); tl. 

i SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

; SI (pr); tl. 

j SI (pr): Cs (gr); tl. 

j SI (pr); Cs (mis); 2 tl; 
■ mq; gym; lib; ch. 





1 i48 DIRECTORY OE 

VILLAOES AND TOWNS 



Villiige name in English; 

Direction; 

Area (acres); Population; 

Post Oifiee; 

Taliika abbreviation; 

Travelling ^ 

Households: 

Agrieultural 

Distance 

Village name in Dconagari 

distance 


population 


1 


“> 


3 



4 

Patashi; NDG. 

NE 

11-4 

3376; 

947; 

154; 

304 

Vehel- 1-4 








gaon; 

Palashi Bk.; PNT. TOTTf 

s 

18-0 

582; 

221; 

32; 

144 

Kulwan- 4 0 








di; 

Palashi Kh.; PNT. Tainfl'^? 

N 

8-0 

651; 

222; 

39; 

133 

Li m bar- 3-0 








pada; 

Palasvihir; DDR. 'T'2?Tf^T 

NW 


3598; 

1219; 

203; 

416 

Ambad; 2-0 

Pa)cBk.;KLN. TK 

vv 

4-0 

1914; 

1179; 

189; 

406 

Local; 

PalcKh.;KLN. Tta fT 

w 

4 4 

1.379; 

1859; 

300; 

587 

Pale Bk.; 0-2 

Palkhed; DDR. tTvWT 

E 

4-2 

2940; 

2314; 

382; 

832 

LcK'al; 

Palkhed; NPD. 

N 

8-() 

3228; 

3009; 

467; 

959 

Local; 

Palson; SON. Tvm 

sw 

1 

14-0 

1196; 

55?; 

113; 

242 

Local; 

False; NSK. T3»r 

sn 

1 

i 

8-0 

2882; 

3184; 

502; 

888 

Local; 

Palvihir; SGN. TTwfTfrT 

i 

: W 

4-0 

562; 

287. 

61; 

211 

Surgana; 4-0 

Panehak-.NSR. 

I E 

6-0 

745; 

1501; 

284; 

227 

Nasik J A 








Road; 

Panehakeshvvar; NPD. 

! N 

i 

5-4 

1216; 

655; 

93; 

142 

Nandurdi;2-0 

Panehale; SNR. 

E 

18 0 

8046; 

2993; 

559; 

1057 

Local; 

Pandanc; DDR. 

i 

N 

1 

II-O 

992; 

5j7; 

72; 

165 

1-4 

Pwntihrun; MLG. 

w 

12-0 

1880; 

663; 

121; 

323 

Lakham;i-l-0 








pur; 

Pandhurli; SNR. 

vv 

11 0 

3449; 

1 

2266; 

360; 

641 

Local; 

Panewadi; NDG. 

w 

12-0 


1058; 

165; 

200 

Hiswal 4-0 








Kh.; 

Panpati Bk.; SNR.. Tmt 

1 E 

14-0 

1 5299; 

2824; 

570; 

739 

Local; 

Pangari Kh.; SNR. TtTrfr iTT 

E 

14-0 

j 1708; 

524; 

62; 

117 

Pangri 




I 




Bk.; 
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Railway 

Slat Ion; 

Distil noe 

Weekly Baiar; j 

Distance; | 

Ba/ar Day | 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and other 
information 

5 

6 

1 

7 

8 

9 

Naydongri. 6- 2 

snydongri; 

6-2; Mon. j 

1 

Local; 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (nip); 
Rhandeiav Fr. Mg. 
Sud. 15; 3 tl; ch. 

Nasik Rd.; ^9 l) 

Liisiil; 

5-0; Sat. 

Kiilwandi;4- 0 

W. 

S) (pr); tl. 

Niisik Rd.; 4-(' 

>.ili; 

8-0; Thii. 

Pelh; S-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Nasik Rd.; 

■4K islii; 

4 0; Fri. 

6-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Nasik Rd,; -tO 0 

1 v.il .an; 

4-4; Wed. 

Stage; 0-2 

rv. 

2 SI (pr, m); Pyt; Cs; 






, 3 tl; m. 

Nasik Rd.; 40-tl 

11 iJ .an; 

4 4; Wed. 

Stage; 0-3 

rv. 

! SI (pr); Pyt; 4 Cs; Devi 






' Fr. Ps. Sud. 15; 2 tl. 

Kherwadi; 12-11 

i) 11 iori; 

4-0; Sun. 

Dindori; 4-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Hanuman 






Fr. Cl. Vad. 5; tl; lib. 

Niphad; 6-0 

1 .(It: a'; 

Sal. 

Local; 

W; rv. 

1 SI (pr); ll: niq; ch; dp. 

Nasik Rd.; '>0-0 

11 il andi; 

2 0; Tiic. 

7-0 

W. 

' 2 SI (pr); Pyt; Cs (mp); 






ll; lib. 

Nasik Rd.; .VO 


" 

Local: 

W. 

' (pr); Pyt; Cs; 






Bhavani Devi Fr. 
Cl. Sud. 15; llhaira- 
1 vnath Fr. Cl. Sud. 
i 14; 4ll;dp. 

Nasik Rd.; (iX-t.i 

SuriJiina; 

4 0; Fri. 

Local; 

w. 

j Si (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 

Nasik Rd.; 1-4 

Nisik Rd.; 

1-4; ,Mon. 

Nasik 1-4 

i w. 

SI (pr); tl. 




Road; 

i 

1 

; 

Niphad; 

' i )t .id; 

3-0; Thu. 

Dava-. 2-0 

: w. 

, SI (pr); Cs; Panch 




eh wadi; 

i 

1 

j Mukthi Mahadev Fr. 
CT. Slid.]; ll. 

Nasik Rd.; .'2-0 



Stage; 

1 w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Kanhoba 





! 

' Fr. Phg. Vad. 5; 4 tl; 
i lib. 

Nasik Rd.; .^5-t) 

k 111 Kasbe; 

4-0; Tue; 

Local; 

1 W; rv. 

‘ SI (pr); Cs (fmg, gr); 

! SI (pr); Cs; Devi Fr. 

Manmad; 3.i-0 

1 li .h:miapur;l-0; Thii. 

Lakhama-1 0 

1 




pur; 

1 

, Mrg. Sud. 1 ; tl. 

Deolali; .s-0 

li lag.ir; 

4-0; Tue. 

0-1 


2 SI (pr, m); Cs; Maruti 





1 

Fr. Ct. Vad. 30; 4 tl; 
mq. 

Local ; 

Maniriad; 

5 0; Sun. 

Local ; 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); tl; ch. 

NasikRd.;2"-0 

! nil' 

Wed. 

Wavi; 3-0 

j \V; rv. 

i 2 SI (pr, m); Cs; 5 tl; 





i 

2 m; niq; dg; dh; lib; 
Cch. 

Nasik Rd.;2 0-0 



Wavi; 3-0 

1 W. 

■ Mhasoba Fr. Ct. Sud. 


2; tl. 
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Village name in English; 
Taluka abbrcvialion; 
Village name in Deonagari 


Direction; i Area (acres); Population; 
Travelling Households; Agricuitural 
distance population 


Post Onice , 
Distance 


Pangarne; SG N. TprrT'rr 

Panhalc; CDR. 

Panhalsathe; YVL. T'Slnsnlei 
Panjarvadi; YVL. 

Pan/an; MLG. Ttsnr 
Panzaiidev; NDG. 'Tt5PT^T 

Pardevi; I PR. TRTsft 
Pardhadi; NDG. 'TTtjrd 

Pa regaon; C D R. Trtrri^ 

Paregaon; YVL. TTTirtT 
Parmori; DDR. TTHlft 

Parncr; BGN. 'Tn:^ 

Parsu1;CDR. 

Paste; SNR. 

Paiali; PNT. qprat 

Patali;SGN. TRESf 
Patane; MLG. 'TIH’T 

Pate; CDR. Ttt: 

Pate; PNT. 'TTJ: 

Patharde; MLG. TTSTif 
Pathardi; NSK. 

Pathare Bk.; SNR. 

Pathare Kh.; SNR. ^ 

Patharshem be; CDR. TyaT:^ 


2 ' 3 


NW 

29-0 

981; 

470; 

S 

5 0 

1865: 

884; 

NI£ 

9-0 

953; 

240; 

F. 

7 0 

1868; 

798; 

SE 




W 

12 4 

2967; 

696; 

: N 

3^ 

761; 

330; 

E 

11-0 

6030; 

2059; 

W 

20-0 

3023; 

1295; 

sw 

10 

1495; 

595; 

■ N 

S-0 

2035; 

702; 

i 

18-0 

3200; 

1106; 

SE 

5 0 

2028; 

1062; 

W 

.3-4 

2840; 

1056; 

NE 

6-4 

692; 

261; 

i SW 

13-0 

159; 

105; 

E 

SO 

3085; 

3970; 


S 

9-0 

702; 

861; 

S 

18 0 

1229; 

520; 

SE 

16-0 

751; 

539; 

S 

5 0 

1953; 

2371; 

E 

25-0 

1884; 

917; 

E 

25 0 

3012; 

1261; 

S 

3-0 

1585; 

1010; 


96; 

227 

Local; 

146; 

360 

Vita VC ; 1 0 

40; 

68 

Rajapur; 2-0 

97; 

378 

Saya- 1 0 

gaon; 

104; 

331 

Hiswal 3 4 
Kh.; 

55; 

SO 

Igatpuri: 3-0 

346; 

807 

Local; 

208; 

609 

Shivare; 3 0 

93; 

161 

Ycola; 1-0 

120; 

211 

Varkhcde;2-0 

172; 

249 

Karanjad ;3-0 

176; 

460 

Bhat- 1 -0 

gaon; 

154; 

479 

Local; 

42: 

170 

Karanjali;0-4 

17; 

54; 

Palsan; 1-0 

648; 

1381 

Local; 

126; 

270 

Local; 

127; 

230 

Kul- 6-0 

wandi; 

84; 

120 

Male- 

gaon; 

418; 

1011 

Local; 

142; 

303 

Local; 

216 

447 

Pathare 0-2 
Bk.; 

146; 

477 

Hivar- 1-0 
khede; 
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Rilil.v;i\ 

Weakly Bazar; 

1 Motor Stand; 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Stilt irin; 
nM. iii'c 

e; 

Distance; 
B;izar Day 

6 


Distance 

7 

Water 

facilities 

information 

9 


l..e.il; 

Sun. 

Umbar- 

than; 

8-0 

W. 

SI (pr); ch. 


Miaadwad; 5-0; 

Mon. 


1 

W. 

Pyt; Cs (mp'l; Shimga 
Fr; tl; lib. 

Nagarsul: " 

N:.garSLiI; 3-0; 

Fri. 


1-0 ! 

w. 

SI fpr); tl. 

Talvaiie; 1 i 

k-d.jrsul; 2-0; 

Thu. 


0-1 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Koknyaai 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 2; 2tl. 

I'ancwadi. ' li 

Manmad; 5-0; 

Sun. 

: Panewadi 

;2-o 

W; rv. 1 

SI (pr); Cs; Khandoba 
Fr. Ps. Sud. 15; tl. 

Igutpuri; < !) 

iC'ti Bk; 6-0; 

Sat. 



W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Niiyclongii; 

kiiydongri; 

Mon. 

Local; 


W. ! 

SI (pr); Cs; Shani 
Amavasya Fr; 2 tl. 

Niphad; P " 

4-0; 

Tue. 


0-4 i 

W; rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; Mahadev 
Fr. Mg. Sud. 15; tl;m. 

Yeola; 2 0 



Ycola; 

10 ' 

W. i 

SI (pr); 2 tl; mq; ch. 

NasikRd,;25 (1 

lliadori; 5-0; 

Sun. 

Awan- 

khed; 

1-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); Pyt; Cs (gr); tl. 

Manniad; 5^1 (i 

T'ii.ine; 2-0; 

Tue. 

j Local; 

' ' i 

1 

W. 

2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; ch; 
lib; dp. 

Lasalgaoii; 12 t' 

< liindwad; 5-0; 

Mon. 

Local; 


W. 

j 

SI (pr); Pyt; tl; ni; mq; 
dg; ch. 

Nasik Rd.. IfvO 

Sir.Tur; 3-4; 

Sun. 



W; rv. j 

SI (pr); Cs; Devi Fr. Ct. 
Vad. 9; tl. 

Nasik Rd.; 3.i 0 

k.ii-anjali; 0-4; 

Fri. 

; Karan- 
! jali; 

0^ 

1 

W. i 

SI (pr); tl. 

Nasik Rd.; 61 1) 

t-HTimdi; 1-0; 

Tue. 


7-0 


tl. 

Manmad; 28-0 

Local; 

Sun. 

Local; 

i 

w. ! 

2 SI (pr, h); 2 Cs; Pir 
urus. Vsk. Sud. 3; 
12 tl; m; mq; gym; 
lib; 3 dp. 

Lasalgaon; 6-0 

-iialBaon; 6-0; 

Sun. 

Local; 


w. 

SI (pr); Pyt; Cs (fgm); 
3ll; lib; ch. 

Nasik Rd.;46-0 

Collar; 4-0; 

Wed. 

1 Stage; 


W. ' 

SI (pr); tl. 

NandgaoiiilO-O 

kt a eyaon; 3-0; 

Tue. 


1-0 

1 

w. 

Sl(pr);Cs;tl. 

Nasik Rd.; 6- 0 

4:1 iik; 5-0; 

Wed. 

Sat. 

1-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Maruti Fr. 
Vsk. Slid. 9; Pandav 
Lenichi Fr. Srn. 3 
Mon; ll; ch. 

KL)pargaonl4-0 

7-0; 

Tuc. 

Local; 

• • i 

W; rv. 

SI (ni); 2 tl; lib. 

Kopargaon ;14-0 

Wu'i; 7-0; 

Tuc. 


0 4 

W ; i-v. 

■ SI (pr); Cs; 4 tl; mq; 

1 dh; 2 lib; dh; ch. 

Lasalgaon : 10-0 

Cliaiidvad; 3-0; 

Mon. 

i Hivar- 
khede ; 

1-0 

i W; rv. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); 2 tl; 
lib. 
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Village name in English; 1 

Direction; 

Area (acres); Populai 

tin; 

Post Orticc; 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Travelling : 

Households; Agricultural 

Distance 

Village name in Deonagari 

distance I 


population 


1 


= 1 


3 



4 

Pathare Digar; BGN. .. 

NW 

18 0 

4080; 

1262; 

186; 

524 

Talwadc- 2-0 








digar; 

Patoda;YVL. TTCTTI 

NW 

9-2 

5429; 

2316; 

390; 

717 

Local; 

Pulolc;SNR. TOTa 

S 

5-0 

4155; 

2351; 

330; 

639 

Duberc; 1-0 

Palpimpri; SNR. 

N 

8-0 

3142; 

1470; 

259; 

799 

Baragaon 2-0 








Pimpri; 

Pawarpada; PNT- TTmrsi 

W 

7-0 

175; 

74; 

13; 

43 

Karan- 1-0 

Payarpada; SON. TPim^T 

sw 

14-0'^^ 

‘'ins; 

202; 

42; 

121 

jali; 

Palsan; 0-4 

Pegalwadi Trirabak; NSK. 

sw 

16-0 

1464; 

SIO; 

128; 

437 

2-0 









Pelh (Peint); PNT. TO 

HQ 


8848; 

5740; 

1064; 

1740 

Local; 

Phopshi; DDR. 'st'Tsft 

N 

15 0 

1886; 

402; 

60; 

129 

1 

1 

j Krishan- 3 0 

I 






gaon; 

Pilakos; K.LN. 

1 H 

8^ 

2656; 

916 

136; 

444 

I Kham- 2-0 


i 


I 




1 khede; 

Pimpalanarc; DDR. (i 

i s 

7-0 

2471; 

1401; 

223; 

376 

Dhaka- 2-0 


1 






1 mhe; 

Pimpalthond ; SGN. 

sw 

20-0 

! 524; 

178; 

38; 

76 

1 

Pimpaldar; BCiN. ItosSTT 

I sw 

3 0 

! 1681; 

817; 

149; 

365 

1 Munj- 2-0 


I 


i 




! wad; 

Pimpale; SNR. 

s. 

14-0 

i 5034; 

1191; 

183; 

387 

1 Than- 4 0 




i 




gaon ; 

Pimpalgaon ; K.LN. 

; E 

16-0 

1 6581; 

393! ; 

628; 

1094 

Pirnpal- 




i 

j 




gaon ; 

Pimpalgaon; MLG. tTTOPIR 

■w 


1 

i 7470; 

2945; 

458; 

873 

^ Local; 

Pimpalgaon Bahula; NSK. 

w 

5-4 

: 1697; 

1418; 

215; 

434 

Trimbak; .. 
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Ruilwiiy 
Station; 
DislaniC 

5 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day 

6 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

7 

Drinking 

Water 

tacililics 

8 

Institutions and other 
information 

y 

Manmad; >8-0 

t) irgsaun- 
• ill.:; 

1 

2-4; Tuc. 1 

i 

Talwadc 

digar; 

2-0 

W; w; n. | 

2 SI (pr); Cs (gr); 
tl; oh. 

Summit; 6-0 

I.cjil; 

Mon. 1 

Jalgaon 

Neur; 

SO 

W. 

2Sl(pr);Cs; Ramesh- 
war Fr. Phg. Vad. 5; 

2tl; 2 niq; dg; gym; 
ch; lib; 2 dp (Ivet), 

NasiURd.; 2V-0 

' i II ill; 

5 0; Sun. 

Sinnar; 

5-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; Bramhanath 

1 Fr. Ct. Sud. 14; 

1 Jogeshvari Devi Fr. 

1 Ct. Sud. 9; 10 tl; gym. 

Nasik Rd.; :7-0 

> inn ill; 

8-0; Sun. j 


j 

w. 

1 SI (pr); Cs; Bhairavnat h 

1 Fr. Vsk Sud. 15; 

! Hanuman Fr. Ct. Sud. 

1 IS; 2 tl; ch; lib. 

Nasik Rd.;,'5-() 

K a ri njali; 

1-0; Fri. 

Karan- 

jali; 

]-0 1 

1 

W. 

I 

1 

1 

Nasik Rd.; (•(>•0 

hatrjndi; 

2 0; Thu. 

' . . 

8-0 

rv. 

1 SI (pr); t). 

Nasik Rd.; 20- 0 


2 0; 


0-1 

w. 

1 SI (pr); C's; tl; gym, 

j 

Nasik Rd.;.V) 0 1 

1 y,i ; 

Thu. 

1 

. I.ocal; 

1 

• • 

! W;t;pl. 

j 2 SI (pr); 5 Cs (sp, mis, 

3 mp); Khandoba 
j Fr. Phg. Sud 15; 5 tl ; 
mq; gym;ch; lib; 3 dp. 


S iiij Kasbc; 

J 0; Tuc. ; 

Krishan- 
, gaon; 

3-0 

w. 

: SI{pr);tl. 

i 

Manmad; 52-0 

K ii n; 

8-0; Wed. 

.* Local; 


1 W; rv. 

1 

; 2 SI (pr, m); Cs; tl; ch. 

Nasik Rd.; l.> -0 

1 ) r di>ri; 

7-0; Sun. 


1-0 

1 

j W. 

! SI (pr); Cs; Maruti Fr. 
j Vsk. Sud. 15; 2 tl; ch. 


0. r 1 C , 

3-0; Sun. 



i n- 

; SI (pr); tl. 

Manmad; 2‘'-(l 

Sj {n 1; 

3-0; Sat. 

Satana; 

3-0 

W. 

1 SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch; lib. 


11 am .ion; 

4-0; Fri. 

i 

3 0 

W. 

; SI (pr); Cs (mp); 
i V'etalbuva Fr. Mrg. 

‘ Sud. 15; 2 tl; gym. 

Manmad; 47 0 

1 11 aln; 

5-0; Sun. 

! l-ocal; 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 


w. 

2S1 (pr, m) ; Pyt; 
j 3 Cs; Khandoba Fr. 

1 Mrg. Sud. 15; 7 tl; 
dp. 

Manmad; 30-0 

0.: i'..il]!iit)n; 

2 0; Sun. 

j stage 

" 

w. 

i SI (m); Cs; Gangasagar 
! Maharaj Fr. Srn. 
Sud. 15; tl. 

Nasik Rd.;10 O 

' S.: lil( 

5-0; Wed. 

Local: 

1 


W; rv. 

1 

j_ 

1 SI (pr); Pyt; C.s{fmg); 
j Trigun Baba Fr. Phg. 

! Vad. 5; 3 tl; dh; gym. 


Vf 4612- 7.< 
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Village name in English; 

Direction; 

Area (acres); 

Population; 

TaUika abbreviation; 

Travelling 

Households; Agricultural 

Village name in Deonagari 

distance 


population 


1 


2 


3 



Pimpalgaon Baswant; NPD. 

NW 

11-0 

2901; 

12289 

1947; 

2228 

(Urban Area-Ill). 







l'l'T3nT4' (HIMCI ^) 







Pimpalgaon Bhatata; IPR. 

N 

60 

1505; 

569; 

119; 

358 

f'l'IcZ’TtT VIdlii 







Pimpalgaon Dhabli; CDR. 

SE 

7 0 

1407; 

274; 

40; 

128 








Pimpalgaon dhum; DDR. 

NW 

140 

2649; 

706; 

105; 

380 








Pimpalgaon Dukra; IPR. 

NE 

240 

1665; 

755; 

125; 

145 

W'tr/PIK ^ 







Pimpalgaon Garudeshwar; NSK. .. 

W 

150 

2161; 

507; 

74; 

122 








Pimpalgaon Ghadga; IPR. 

NE 

250 

1600; 

912; 

188; 

275 








Pimpalgaon Jalal; YVL. 

S 

4 0 

2034; 

865; 

164; 

210 








Pimpalgaon Ketki; DDR. 

E 

2 0 

1162; 

867; 

151; 

401 

tot) 







Pimpalgaon Khamb; NSK. 

S 

8 0 

1504; 

1989; 

269; 

365 








pimpalgaon Lep; YVL. 

W 

10-0 

2364; 

706; 

116; 

175 

fTraTR ^ 







Pimpalgaon Mor; IPR. 

E 

90 

2200; 

895; 

154; 

500 








Pimpalgaon Najik; NPD. 

NE 

120 

907; 

1948; 

358; 

332 








Pimpalgaon Nipani; NPD. 

SW 

240 

2110; 

852 

143; 

285 

I'l'T-Z’TiT fTTTvfl 







Pimpalkhute Bk.; YVL. 

E 

210 

804; 

588; 

101; 

187 

Pimpalkhute Kh.; YVL. 

E 

120 

625; 

349; 

50; 

150 

Pimpalkhute Tisare; YVL. 

NE 

10 0 

1716; 

524; 

95; 

140 








Plmpalkothc; BGN. fH'too'n'lS 

N 

200 

2073; 

2247; 

364; 

916 

Pimpalwati; PNT. 

S 

60 

1607; 

394; 

64; 

223 

Pimpalnare; CDR. 

w 

20-0 

2310; 

705; 

114; 

443 


Post office; 
Distance 

4 


Local; 


Waki; 4-0 
2-0 

Deothan; 2-0 

Shenit; 2-0 

Mahira- 6-0 
warn; 

Shenit; 2-0 

Local; 

Dindori; 2-0 
Pathardi; 2-0 


Jalgaon 2-0 
Neur; 

Belgaon 4 O 
Tarhale; 
Lasal- 0-1 
gaon; 

Local; 


Talvadc; 1-0 

Talvade; 1 -0 

Nagar- 3-0 
sul; 

Local; 

Tonda- 5 0 
wal; 

Yadner 3-0 
Bhairao; 
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Railway 
Statii'ii; 
Dislanci; 

5 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day 

6 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

7 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

8 

1 

Institutions and other 
information 

9 

Niphad; 9-0 

1 (till; 


Sun. 

Local; 

W. 

j 

4 SI (2 pr. m, h) ; 8 Cs; 
Ram Fr. Ct. Sud. 9,Pir 
urus; 13 tl; m; 2 mq; 
dg; 2dh; gym; lib; 
8dp. 

Ghoti Bk.; 6 0 

( lioli Uk.; 

6-0; 

Sat. 

Kopar- I-O 
gaon; 

W; rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Manmad; 7 0 

Ma.nrnad; 

7-0; 

Sun. 1 

Dugaon; 2-0 

W. 

1 SI (pr); Bhairavnath Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 15. 

.'8-0 

I iitori; 

14-0; 

Sun. 

Mahaje; 8-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Lahavil; 1-0 

Hi ijiir; 

8-0; 

Tuc. 

0-4 

rv. 

SI (pr). Cs (mp); 2 tl; 
gym. 

Nasik Rd,;2l-0 

NadhRd.; 

15-0; 

Wed. 

6-0 

w. 

! Sl(pr); Cs; 2tl;ch. 

1 

Laliavit; 5-0 i 

1 

B iiigjt; 

10-0; 

Tue. 

1-4 

! 1 

W; rv. 

SI (pr.); Maruti Fr. Ct. 
Slid. 15; 2tl. 

Yeola; 2-0 


4-0; 

Tuc. 

Stage; 0-1 

W. i 

1 Si (pr); Cs (c.); Ram Fr, 
j Ct. Sud. 9; 3tl; m. 

Nasik Rd.; IS O 

1) ril >ri; 

2-0; 

Sun. 

Dindori; 2-0 

W; rv. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Nasik Rd.; .Ml 

1.) ailt li; 

4-0; 

Mon. 1 

1 

Vadner; 4-0 | 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; Maruti Fr. 
Ct. Vad. 5; 3tl; gym; 
ch; lib; dp. 

Lasalgaon; 10-0 

M jded; 

5-0; 

Sat. 

Jalgaon 2-0 

1 Neur; 1 

W; rv. 

SI (pr); Devi Fr. Kt. 
Sud. 15; 2tl. 

Glioli Bk.; a 0 

(iliiili Bk.; 

4-0; 

Sat. 

Stage; 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs; 2tl. 

Lasalg.'.'ii; 1-0 

1 i ;l];aon; 

0-1; 

Sun. 1 

Lasal- 0^2 
gaon; 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Konhoba 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 5; 11; gym. 

Khcrwadi; 10-0 

Sa ilJicde; 

6-0; 

Thu. 

! Say- 6-0 

khedc; 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs(mp.); 

! Khandoba Fr. Mg. 
Sud. 15; 3tl; ni; dh; 
ch; lib. 

Tarur; 1 -0 

.\i daisul; 

5-0; 

Thu. 

Talvade; 1-0 

W; rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Talvudc; 1-0 

Hh 11 an; 

3-0; 

1 

Sat. 1 

Talvade; 1-0 

W; rv. 

Sl(pr); Cs(c); 2tl. 

Nagaisul; .l-O j 

Na j iriul; 

3-0; 

Fri. 

2-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; Mhasoba 
Fr. Ps. Sud. 5; tl. 

Manmad; 58 0 

Lori I; 


Sat. 

1 

Tahara- 3-0 
bad; 

W; w. 

2Sl(pr, h); Cs; 4tl; 
ch; lib. 

Nasik 50-0 

Rd,; 

Kill, 

6-0; 

Thu. 

Peth; 6-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Niphad; 15 0 

Vai ,iie ■ 

HI 8 ir Ki; 

3-0; 

Wed. 

Vadner 3-0 
Bhairao; 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 


Vf 4612-7 *11 
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Village name in English; 

Direction; 

Area (acres); Population; 

Post Oflicc; 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Travelling 

Hoii.seholds; Agricultural 

Distance 

Village name in Dconagari 

1 

distance 

1 

2 


population 

.3 


4 

Pimpalpada; PNT. tiFranTT 

NE 

! 

9-4 

800; 

385; 

W); 

205 

Male- 14 

Pimpalsond; SGN. PrraFi'? 

NW 

30-0 

3810; 

363; 

70; 

165 

gaon; 

Pangarne; 5^ 


N 

14 0 

1595; 

986; 

154; 

264 

Khedlc; 2 0 

Pimparkhed; DDR. 

Pimparkhed; NDG. 

E 

9-0 

4837; 

1664; 

353; 

522 

Local; 

Pimpalad; CDR. f’FTiil? 

S 

12-0 

6.344; 

3363; 

496; 

1589 

Local; 

Pimpalad Nasik; NSK. fTTO? sTlfttr 

sw 

11-0 

4443; 

1453; 

228; 

386 

Local; 

Pimpalad Trimbak; NSK.. 

w 

20 0 

1409, 

563; 

95; 

180 










Pimpalas; NPD. fTtaw 

w 

5 0 

2589; 

3913; 

637; 

896 

Local; 

Pimpale Bk., KLN. frra 

N 

15-0 

2780; 

872; 

142; 

5.38 

Pimpale 1-0 

Pimpale Kh.; KLN. fTTri! 

NW 

14-0 

79.3; 

276; 

46; 

131 

Kh; 

Local; 

Pimpraj; DDR. Nh <.->1 

W 


1194; 

239; 

37; 

64 

Chachad- 3 0 

Pimprale; NDG. fTtrra 

N 


4730; 

743; 

136; 

241 

gaon; 

Nimbait; 4-4 

Pimpri; NPD. 

NW 

3-0 

2185; 

1426; 

265; 

641 

Niphad; 3-0 

Pimpri; YVL. fH'i0 

NW 

6-4 

2475; 

614; 

101; 

185 

Patoda; 3-0 

Pimpri Anchala; DDR. 

N 

17 0 

2262; 

934; 

13.3; 

568 

2-0 

Pimpri Haveli; NDG. trst .. 

F. 

14-0 

3255; 

1024; 

203; 

384 

Nay- 2-0 

Pimpri Markanda; KLN. fwrl' 

SW 

11-0 

2305; 

456; 

70; 

218 

dongri 

Nanduri; 2-0 

HI+'ST 








Pimpri Pale; KLN. twrt Tia 

SW 

12-0 

1676; 

480; 

66; 

145 

Nanduri; 4-0 

Pimpri Sadroddin; IPR. tmfl 

SE 

1-4 

2242; 

1333; 

237; 

707 

Igatpuri; 2 0 









Pimpri Sayyad; NSK. .. 

NE 

12-0 

5477; 

48.38; 

757; 

1525 

Local; 
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R;iilway 

Si at ion; 
Distance 

5 

A Weekly B;i7ar; 
Distance; 

Hazar Day 

ft 

j MotorSland; 
j Distance 

! 7 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

i « 

r .^ 

1 Institutions and other 

1 information 

9 

Nasik Rd.; 45 4 

-li iL aiiitidi; 1-4; 

Mon. 

1-4 

W. 

Slfpr); Cs; tl. 


1' r- 5 til ne; 5-0; 

Sun. 

Utnbar- 13-0 
than; 

w. 


Nasik Rd.; 38 0 

'• 1 i K .ishc 10-0; 

Tiie. 

Lakhania-7-0 
pur (1‘haia); 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs(mp); Khan- 
derav Fr. Ct. Sud. 1; 
2tL 

Local; 2 0 

(pion; 9-0; 

Thu. 

Local; 

W; n. 

2Sllpr, m); 2Cs; 3tl; 
dp. 

L.asalitaon; 3 2 

1 ,r il.sii an; 4-0; 

Sun. 

1-4 

W; rv. 

SKpr); Cs (mp); Devi 
Fr. Mrg. Sud. 15; 
5tl; m; mq; dg; lib. 

Aswali; Il-O 

'•. I, 11-0; 

Wed. 

I.ocal: 

V/. 

SKpr); Cs.; Maruti Fr. 
Cl. Sud. 15; tl; gym; 
ch; dp. 


■ 


.. 2-0 

w. 

SKpr); tl. 

Sukcnc 2-M 

Kasbc; 

! c -2-0; 

K ,) . 

Wed. 

5-0 

w. 

Sl(pr);2Cs(mp); Ram- 
navanii Fr. Ct. Sud. 9; 
3ti; dh; gym; ch. 

Manmad; 5(i -(i 

K..I- li.li ; 6-0; 

Sun. 

Abhona; 9-4 

w. 

2Sl(pr); Cs; Stl. 

Muninad; 55 o 

K.uiuli ; 5-0; 

Sun. 

Abhona; 8-0 

w. 

SKpr): Cs: 2tl. 

Nasik J<d.; 21-(1 

t.tl; Hk.;5-0; 

Thu. 

. . 

w. 

SKpr); tl. 

Naiitigaon; 7 li 

Naii'lra 'ii; 7-0; 

Tue. 

Local; 

W; rv. 

SI(pr);Cs; Pir Urus in 
March-April; 3tl; dg; 
ch. 

Niphad; l-(,' 

Nifla-li 3-0; 

Thu. 

Kundc- 1-0 
wadi; 

W; rv; cl. 

Sl(pr);Laxmi Devi Fr. 
Kt. Slid. 15; 5llj gy^ 

Yl'oIj ; 7-^ 

k.s’1 L 6-4j 

Tue. 

Yeola ; 6-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs. (mp): 
Mahadev Fr. phg. 
Vad. 13;2tl. 

Nasik Rd.;38-4 

A am 7-0; 

K.i' > 

Tue. 

Local; 

W;n. 

Sl(pr.); tl. 

Naydongri; 2-0 

Na'cani.ri; 2-0; 

Mon. 

Nay- 2-0 | 

dongri j 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs(mp); 3tl; 
lib. 

Nasik Rd.; 51 0 

KaK r. 11-0; 

Wed. 

Nanduri; 3-0 

W; rv. 

Sl(pr); 11. 

Na.sik Rd.;51-0 

KiiK.r; 12-0; 

Wed. 

Nanduri; 4-0 

w. 

Sl(pr): Cs; tl. 

Igaipuii; 2-0 

Igaip iii; 2-0; 

Sun. 1 

1 

Igatpuri; 14 

W:rv. 

Sl(pr); Cs; Sadroddin 
Baba Urus Bdp; 2tl. 

Odha; 3-0 


Fri. 

i 

Local ; 

w. 

2Sl(pr, m); Cs; Sayyad 
Baba Urus Ct. Sud 2; 
5tl; dg; ch; lib; dp. 
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Village name in English; 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Village name in Deonagari 

1 

1 

Direction; 

Travelling 

distance 

2 

Area (acres); Population; 
Households; Agricultural 
population 

3 

Post Oflicc; 
Distance 

4 

Pimpri Trimbak; NSK. frTt . 

W 

25-0 

2021; 

554; 

93; 

287 

Trimbak; 7-0 

Pingalwade; BGN. fTTrant 

N 

14-0 

2805; 

1548; 

233; 

415 

Karan- 2^ 








jad; 

Pingalwadi; DDR. 

N 

20-0 

915; 

286; 

53; 

166 

Umbar- 3-0 








pada 








(Ghagbari); 

Pisore; DGN. fwft 

NW 

19-0 

1517; 

218; 

25; 

81 

Talwade; 3-0 

Pohali;SGN. TtFral 

E 

11-0 

664; 

555; 

89; 

334 

Borgaon; 1-4 

Pohano; MLG. <n^ 

NW 

22-0 

5552; 

1180; 

193; 

388 

Local; 

Pohi; NDG. Ttf- 

SE 


1692; 

119; 

26; 

50 

Kasari; 

Pokhari Patode; NDG. 'nft? 

E 

3-2 

2735; 

1379; 

220; 

513 

Local; 

Pophalwade; DDR. 'TbfiiZTO 

W 

15-0 

2006; 

696; 

118; 

371 

Chachad- 3-0 








gaon; 

Pratapgad; SGN. 

SE 

2 0 

1.345; 

463; 

85; 

238 

Surgan.T, 2 0 

Punegaon; DDR. 

N 

16-0 

1209; 

515; 

76; 

245 

1 -0 

Puii;CDR. ^"1 

W 

10-0 

.3477; 

1433; 

'’29* 

607 

Shell!; 1-0 

Raghatvihir; SGN. 

NW 

21-0 

3393; 

913; 

168; 

325 

Pangarne ;4 -0 

Rahadi;YVL. TIfifl 

NE 

18-0 

3048; 

495; 

93; 

203 

Bharam; 4-0 

RahodiCDR. TT^ 

NE 

3-0 

4942; 

1039; 

197; 

324 

Uswad; 1-4 

Rahood; BGN. Tifs 

NE 

22-0 

3852; 

543; 

84; 

204 

Tembhc; 4-0 

Rahude; SGN. 

SE 

16-0 

1977; 

593; 

144; 

220 

! 

1 Umbar- 








j padadigar; 

Rahuri; NSK. TTffl 

S 

13-0 

760; 

613; 

91; 

217 

I Bhagiir; 1-0 

Rajapur; DDR. XF3TT>TT 

E 

4-0 

4376; 

4587; 

708; 

1466 

Local; 

Rajapur; YVL. LIsrtT' 

NE 

12-0 

7848; 

2118; 

308; 

657 

I Local: 

Rajamane; MLG. TRRIT 

N 


3334; 

1276; 

221; 

590 


Rajbari; PNT. TT^rarft 

NW 

8-0 

554; 

217; 

35; 

66 

Kum- 2-0 








! bhale; 
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Ruilw:iy 

Station; 

Distance 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance ; 

Bazar Day 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and other 
information 

5 

6 


7 

8 

0 

Nasik l) 

I ri iibak; 

7-0; Tue. 

Trimbak; 7-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); 2tl. 

Manmad; 54 i) 

Lo(.d; 


Local; 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs; Matoba Fr. 






Ps. Sud. 15; tl; ch; 
lib. dp. 

Nasik Rd.:4l 0 

- tr barpada 

3-0; Thu. 

Chausalc 0-4 

W. 

Sl(pr); tl. 


1 (j hagbari); 


(phata); 



Manmad; 5‘J- 0 

2 hiigsaiin- 

4-0; Tue. 

Talwade- 3-0 

n. 



tfaric; 


digar 



Nasik Rd.; IH- n 

-liigiid; 

2-0; Mon. 

Bor- 1-0 

w. 

Sl(pr). 




gaon; 



Manmad; KLn 



Local; 

W; rv. 

Sl(pr); Devi Fr. Vsk. 






Sud. 3; tl; ch. 

Nand- lO () 




W. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

eaon 

Nand- 5-J 

W ir Jgaon; 

3-0; Thu. 

Local; 

W. 

Sl(pr); tl; lib. 

gaon 

Nasik Rd.; :0-(l 

1J iinralo 

4-0; Thu. 

Chachad- 2-0 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs(gr); tl. 


Ilk 


gaon; 




' L I'ii.ina; 

2-0; Fri. 

Surgana; 2-0 

W;rv. 

Sl(pr); t). 

Nasik Rd.; D -d 

''nni Kasbe; 

6-0; Tue. 

2-0 

W;rv. 

Sl(pr); Cs(fmg); tl. 

Lasal- .'2-0 

1 'liaridwad; 

0-0; Mon. 

Local; 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs; Khandoba 

eaon; 





Fr. Phg. Sud. 5; 3tl.lib. 

Wagtiai; r.V-0 



Umbar- 7-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs(gr); tl. 




than; 



L-O 

1 i 11 1 m; 

4-0; Sat. 

Bharam; 4-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs (mp); 4tl; 






mq; ch. 

Las;U- l()-0 

t 1 a idvad; 

3-0; Mon. 

Local; 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs(mp); 2tl. 

gaon; 
Manniad; 

■'ll n pur; 

8 0; Mon. 

Local; 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cslmp"); Dha- 






mya Dev Fr. Ct. Sud. 
10; 2tl. 

Nasik Rd.;47-0 

1 inbarpada- 
1 ir.iir; 

.. Thu. 

Sarad; 3-0 

W;n. 

Sl(pr); 2tl. 

Dcolali; .1-1) 

1- hacur; 

1-0; Tue. 

Bhagur; 1-0 

W;rv. 

Sl(pr); pyt; Cs; 2tl. 

Kunde- 8-0 

k 1 cilgaon; 

4-0; Mon. 

Local; 

W. 

2Sl(pr, h); Cs; Khan- 

wadi; 





doba Fr. Vsk. Sud 15; 
3tl; lib. 

Nagarsul; (>-0 

I Deal; 

.. Sun. 

Local ; 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs; Rajumiya 






Urus Ct, Sud. 5; 
Ram Fr. Ct. Sud. 9; 
tl. m; mq; lib; dp; 

Nasik Rd.;47^0 

I a.:al; 

.. Tuc. 

0-2 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 
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Village name in F.nglish; 

I 

Direction; ! 

Area (acres); Population; 


Taiiika abbreviation; 

Village name in Deonagari | 

1 

Travelling j 
di.stancc 

2 

Households: Agricultural 
population 

3 

Distance 

4 

Rajderwadi; CDR. 

N 

7-0 ; 

3695; 

672; 

102; 

164 

Chand- 7-0 
vad; 

Rajewadi; NSK. 

j 

W 

20 0 1 

1477; 

576; 

103; 

181 

Trim- 10-0 
bak; 

Rajpurpande; BGN. TRTTXTtt 

N 

17 0 ' 

1083; 

294; 

47; 

97 

Askhedc; 2-0 

Rajur Bahula; NSK. -rpar .. 

SW 

10-0 

1748; 

914; 

154; 

229 

Vilholi; 3-0 

Rakshasbhuvan; SGN. 

sw 

22-0 j 

1 

1359; 

256; 

52; 

107 

Barlic; 5-0 

Rameshwar; KLN, ttrwt 

s 

12-0 

1 

1 

5251; 

3649; 

636; 

852 

Local; 

Rainpura; MFG. tttpttt 

NW 

1 

22 0 

3079; 

305; 

49; 

121 

Pohane; 4-0 

Ramsej;CDR, TrR?r3f' 

s 

.. 

5275; 

1272; 

223; 

359 


Ranjune; SGN. TTspir 

NW 

26-0 

271; 

95; 

19; 

48 

Rill- 1-0 

game; 

Ranvihir; PNT. Tl^f^^T 

W 

45-0 

973; 

277; 

49; 

141 

Kum- 2-0 

bhulc; 

Ranvihii ; SGN. 

NW 

7-0 

400; 

92; 

18; 

58 

Sat- 7-0 

kliamb; 

Ranwad; NPD. 

N 

6-0 

3318; 

1273; 

223; 

503 

Local; 

Rapali; CDR. rrRvt 

SL 

15-0 

913; 

425; 

69; 

127 

Vadgaon 1-0 
Pangu; 

Rasalpur; NPD. 

W 

I-O 

1452, 

849; 

82; 

451 

Niphad; 1-0 

Rasegaon; CDR. ri^t^ 

w 

26-0 

3186; 

1231; 

203; 

661 

I.ocal; 

Ra.^ha; SG N. ^Tun 

w 

16 0 

1775; 

653; 

132; 

214 

Umbar- 3-0 
than; 

Ratir; HGN. Rh; 

NE 

7-2 

4067; 

1048; 

154; 

492 

Karhc; 3-0 

Raulas; NPD. 

NW 

4-4 

1658; 

929; 

169; 

411 

Kunde- 1-0 
wadi; 

Rautmal; PNT. TRiTHra 

S 

37-0 

992; 

219; 

36; 

109 

Shiras- 2-0 
gaon; 

Ravalgaon; CDR. 

SW 

16-0 

4014; 

700; 

116; 

.376 

Kochar- 3-0 
gaon; 

Ravalgaon; (Urban Area 11); 

MLG.; tROTR (sTRftfWr 

NW 

12-0 

13 75; 

11780 

2123; 

1622 

Local; 

Ravalji; KLN. RaSTfr 

N 

7-0 

2514; 

1168; 

181; 

344 

Mok- 1 -0 

bhangi; 
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Stiilioi! ; 
DisUin.c 

5 

Weekly Ba/ar; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day 

6 

Motor Stand; 
Di.stance 

7 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

8 ' 

Institutions and other 
information 

‘y 

L;isjl- ly 0 

Z haiidvad; 

7-0; 

Mon. 

Chand- 

1 

7-0 

1 ! 

1 w. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp); tl. 

giion: 

Nasik Rd.; :.‘i 

I 'i 'iliak; 

10 0; 

'I'ue. 

vad: 

Trim- 

10 0 

W; rv. 

SI (prV, tl. 

M^niiiiid; 47" 

^ I'i 'ipur; 

40; 

Mon. 

! bak; 
Local; 


1 W; rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

AswlIi; S II 

V tiilivarhe; 

5-0; 

Thu. 

Vilholi; 

3-0 

W. ; 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 





-- 

5-0 i 

i 

! w. 1 

i 1 

tl. 

M::nmad; 2(i ■ 

[ii:: 4,j; 

2 0; 

1 

Sun. 

1 

2 0 

W;rv. 

2S1 (pr, ni); pyt; Cs 

Miiriniild; 44 

F ahaiic; 

4-0; 

• ■ i 

Pohanc; 

4 0 1 

1 

W. i 

(mp); Jagadamba 

Devi F'r. Vsk. Sud. 15; 
3i); dh. 

SI (pr); tl. 






. . 1 


MaiLili Lr. Ct. 


F laiaariic; 

1-0; 

Sun. 1 

Umbar- 

9 -0 i 

n. 


Nasik Rd. : 45 


.10; 


than; 

1 

3 0 ' 

w. 

SI (pr), 

Nasi.k Rd 74 I' 

Suii’aiia; 

7-0; 

Fri. : 

Aiiibatha;3 0 

w. 

tl. 

ligaOli; ’ (1 

I a Idled; 

3-0; 

Sat. 

Local; 


vv. 

SI (pr); tl; gym; lib. 

Manniad: 4 (i 

M; iniiad ; 

4-0; 

Sun. 

1 

Mannia<!;4 0 ; 

w. 

SI (pr); 2tl; ch. 

Nipliad; ' (l 

fill 'had; 

1-0: 

Thu. 1 



W; rv; 

S) (pr); Cs; Baba 

N.i'ik Rd.; 1' 11 

1 li'Firalc: 

3-0; 

Thu. : 

Local; 


cl. ! 

W. 

Samadhi Fr. Vsk. Sud. 
15; tl; ch. 

Sl(pr); Cs; Rang Pan- 

Wdyl’.iii; 21 (I 

1 li birlhan 

; 3 0; 

Sat. 1 

Umbar- 

3-0 

i 

1 

w. i 

chami Phg. Vad. 5; tl. 
SKpr); Cs; tl. 

-Vlanmad: 51 t 

14; rnpur; 

6 0; 

1 

Mon. I 

than; 

Karhc; 

3-0 

W; n. 

SI (pr); Pyt; Cs; Devi 

Niphjd; 1 c 

14i 4iad; 

1 0; 

1 

Thu. : 

Local; 

i 

rv. 

Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 2tl; 
ch. 

SI (pr); Cis; Nim- 

NasiK Rd,. 50 i' 

]|; rsal; 

9 0; 

i 

i 

Sat. 

Shiras- 

3. 

w. 

bliaiya Baba Fr. Mrg. 
Vad. 5; 2tl.; ch. 

Nasik Rd ; 20 n 

< liriiare; 

6-0; 

i 

Thu. ; 

KJon; 

6^ : 

n. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Maniiiad: 40 0 

l.ccal; 


Sun. 1 

Local; 


w. 1 

2S1 (pr; h); 4Cs; 

Maninad. 4’ .i 


2-0; 

1 

1 

i 

Sat. i 

Kalvan 

i 

7-0 ! 

1 

W. 

Pimpala Devi Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 15; 5tl; mq; 
dg; 31ib; 2dp. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2tl; ch. 


I Bk.; 






1162 DIRECTORY OF VlLLAOliS 

AND rOWNS 



Village name in English; 
Taluka abbreviation; 

Village name in Deonagari 

1 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance 

2 

1 

Area (acres); Population; 
Households; Agricultural 
population 

3 

1 

j Post Onice; 

, Distance 

4 

Raver; BGN. Tm 

N 

16 0 

1573 

; 132; 

21 

; 59 

Tahara- 1-0 








bad; 

Rayambe; I PR. tpir 

N 

13-0 

1301 

613; 

100 

337 

Kawanai; 2-0 

Rayatc; PNT. TFft 

SW 

37-0 

3021 

441; 

69 

249 

Berwal; 2^ 

Rayate; YVL, tth# 

w 

4-0 

779 

171; 

28 

58 

Yeola; 4 0 

Raypur; CDR. 

SE 

10-0 

4629 

1747; 

299 

472 

Local; 

Rcdgaon Bk.; NPD. 

N 

9-0 

1882 

679; 

118 

344 

Local; 

Rcdgaon Kb.; CDR. . . 

S 

9 0 

1676 

1023; 

165 

420 

Vahe- 








gaonsal; 

Rendale; YVL. T3T3 

NO 

WO 

2463 

395; 

59 

114 

Saigao.n; 4-0 

Rohiie; NSK. 

W 

22-0 

1983 

859; 

120 

293 

Vaghcia; 5-0 

RohileBk.; NDG. frf^ 

SE 

27 0 

898 

347; 

61 

96 


Rokadpada; SGN. TTST 

s 

10 0 

1685 

655; 

128 

383 

Mani; 5-0 

Rongbane; SGN. ^srpir 

S 

1.3 0 

790 

339; 

64 

206 

Man- 3-0 








khed; 

Ronzane; MLG. KtHflpir 

E 


1208 

519; 

91 

158 


Roll; SGN. 

SE 

10 0 

285 

137; 

21 

34 

Borgaon; 3-0 

Roza; MLG. TTSfl 

E 

15-0 

2169 

862; 

156 

290 

Padaldc; 3-0 

Rui; NPD. 

SE 

10-0 

2022 

1563; 

246 

628 

Local; 

Ruipcdha; PNT. 

SE 

14 0 

687 

314; 

23 

181 

Kohor; 2 0 

Sabardara; SGN. 

S 

7-0 

700 

215; 

50 

137 

Surgana; 7-0 

Sadadpada; PNT. ^k^hI^I 

W 

7-0 

600 

167; 

31 

86 

2-0 

Sadadvihir; KLN. 

s 

6-0 

667 

167; 

27 

58 

2-0 

Sadgaon; NSK. 

NW 

Ifr 0 

1141 

365; 

60 

82 

Girnuie; 2-0 

Sadralc; CDR. trrara 

w 


1380 

361; 

63 

100 

Mahajc; 2-0 

Sadudane; SGN. 

S 

13-0 

1057 

245; 

40 

133 

Man- 1-0 








khed: 

Saigaon; YVL. ffppn? 

E 

7-0 

2697 

2477; 

395 

995 

Local; 

Sajavhal; MLG. Arjl-lFilol 

NE 

12-0 

2744 

1263; 

218, 

629 

Padalde; 2-4 

Sajole; SGN. TTPifta 

. 

E 

12-4 

1322 

643; 

118, 

464 

Borgaon; 1-4 
















DIRECTORY OF 3 

/ILLAGKS 

AND 

TOWNS 

1 163 

Railsvav 

Weekly Bazar; 

Motor Stand; 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

StLilii>n. 

Oista ncc 

5 

Distance; 

Bazar Day 

6 

Distance 

7 

Water 

facilities 

8 

informatiuu 

9 

-- -- 

. .... 

- - - .. 

- - 

1 

- - • , 

. . . 

Manmad; <il u 

I'aharabad; 

1-0; Sun. 

Tahara- 

bad; 

1-0 

i 

rv. 1 


GhotiBk ; 10 (' 

:',i loti Bk.; 

13-0; Sat. 


4-0 

w; t. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

NasikRd.;4?n 

riiane; 

4-0; Sun. 

Thane; 

4-0 

w. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Ycola; 4 U 

'ruola; 

4-0; Tue. 

Local; 

1 

W;rv. 

Sl{pr);2tl;dh. 

Summit; t H 

\T.mmad; 

.. Sun. 

Stage; 

. . 1 

i 

j 

W; rv. 

1 

Si (pr); Cs; Khandc- 
rav Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 
Champashashthi Fr. 
Mrg. Sud. 6; Prasadgir 
Baba Fr. Ct. Sud. 9; 
2tl; mq; lib. 

Niphad; M (i 

I'.ilkhed; 

3-0; Sat. 


3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2tl. 

Lasalgaori; ^ 0 

1 .ioalgaon; 

5-0; Sun. 


2-0 

w. 

Cs.; tl; lib. 


N; .garsul; 

5-0; Fri. 

Nagar- 

sul; 

5-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Mahacieo Fr. 
Ct. Vad. 5; 2tl. 

Nasik Ril. , 2P 0 

<ii 'iiare; 

10 0; Thu. 


2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; 2tl. 





• • 

w. 

SI (pr); 2tl; dg; dh; 
lib. 

Waghai; 50 0 

Lh inwad; 

6-0; Sat. 


6-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Pyt; Cs (mp). 

Nasik Rd,, 50 0 

kuloid- 
nunde; 

2-0; Mon. 

Jahale; 

5-0 

w. 

tl. 






w. 


Nasik Rd. : 5H 0 
Chalis- 29 0 
gaon; 

Ha:gad; 

Zailge; 

4-0; Mon. 

7 0; Thu. 


2-0 

rv. 

. . 

Cs(gr); tl. 

SI (pr); 

Lasal- U) i) 

gaon; 

C'l:-' 'gaon; 

2-0; Mon. 

Deo- 

gaon; 

2-0 

W;d. 

SI (pr); Cs(c); Gaubai 
Fr. Vsk. Sud 3; 6tl; 
mq; lib. 

Nasik Rd..4Ct 1) 

<11 Kir; 

2-0; Sat. 

Karan- 

jali; 

8-0 

W. 

: tl. 

Nasik Rd.; 620 

5 ir.rana; 

7 0; Fri. 


2-0 

W. 

tl. 

_ 45 0 

^ujhari; 

2 0; Tue. 


2-0 

w. 


440 

<ah'an; 

6-0; Wed. 


1-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Nasik Rd.; 22-0 

jir 'lare; 

2 0; Thu. 

Girnare; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Nasik Rd. ; 35-0 

. t Ik bed; 

20; Sat. 

Mahaje; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Nasik Rd.;46-0 

/ aiikhed ; 

1-0; Tue. 

Jahule; 

4-0 

i W;rv. 

SI (pr); 

Nagarsul; 3 0 

W.itiirsul; 

3-0; Thu. 

1 

2-0 

W;rv. 

j 

2S1 (pr,m); Cs; Vithal 
Fr. Asd. Sud. 15; 
Datta Jayanti Fr. Mrg. 
Sud. 14. 4tl; mq; ch; 
dp; Cch. 

Chalisgaon: . . 

/kidigc; 

.. Thu. 

i 

2-0 

W. 

1 Sl(pr);Cs;tI. 

Nasik Rd.;4g-0 

1 [atpad; 

1-4; Mon. 

j Borgaon; 1-4 

w. 

1 SI (pr); 2tl. 
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niRi-croRY or virLAors ano iowns 


Village name in English; 

Direction; i 

Area (acres); 

Population; 

Post Office; 
Distance 

Takika abbreviation; 

Travelling j 

Households; 

Agricultural 

Village name in Deonagari 

I 

distance i 

2 1 

1 


population 

3 


4 

Sakode; HGN. tTRrh? 

W 

no! 

1550; 

721; 

98; 

217 

Dang- 4-0 

Sakorc; KLN. 

s 

1 

5 0 i 

2464; 

793; 

140; 

217 

saundanc; 
Local; 

Sakore; NDG. 

NE 

?-4 jiSllS; 

i 

i 

52.44; 

865; 

1149 

Local; 

Sakorc; NPD. J(r+t> 

NW' 

I 

20 0 1 

1 

2221; 

2242 

.494; 

865 

Local; 

Sai<rir; MLXl. 

Fi 

21-0 

2750; 

856; 

144; 

.460 

Deoghat; 2 -0 

Sakur Oumala; IPR. ^TT-^ 

NE 

2.t 0 

2886; 

1180; 

246; 

.434 

Nand- 2-4 

Sakuri (Nimbait); Ml.G. 

SF. 

18 0 

5669; 

1580; 

248; 

661 

gaoti Hk.; 

Nimbait; 

^i'?7Tr (I;T?Tt?T ) 

Salhei;HGN. 

NW 

20 0 

5955; 

1 ISO; 

161; 

468 

Malher; 15-0 

S ilsane; COR, 

SE 

10-0 

186.4; 

884; 

146; 

455 

Vahegaon- 

S.ilavan; HGN. 

NW 

14 4 

1874; 

541; 

75; 

1.44 

sal; 2-4 

Dang- 14-0 

Samangaon; NSK. 

SE 

10-0 • 

1404; 

1458; 

344; 

.477 

saundanc; 
Nasik 4-0 

Samharkhal; SGN. 

S 

IS 0 

1626; 

.597; 

121; 

198 

Road; 

Barhe; 4-0 

Sarnbarpada; PNT. rfraTTITTr 


8 0 

3.48; 

100; 

17; 

51 

Karan- 2-0 

S.imiicrc Diimalu; IPR. 

E 

In 0 

1884; 

701 ; 

127; 

-444 

Jail; 

Mundhc- 6-0 

Samundi; IPR. rrpjst 

N 

24 0 

1198; 

276; 

53; 

112 

gaon; 

Tlarwad 5 0 

Sangameshwar (1); MLG. 


0-1 


444; 

96; 

1.50 

Bk.; 

Local; 

(t) 

Sangameshwar (2); MLG. 

( 5 ) 

Sangamner; CDR. rpTiT^ 

NE 

El-0 

(Included in Urban Area I) 

8644; 316; 55; 115 

Van! 3-0 

Sangavi; MLG. 

SW 

18 0 

3223; 

925; 

131; 

476 

Kasbe; 

Chin- 1-4 

Sangavi; SNR. jrrri^ 

NE 

22X) 

2491; 

1537; 

247; 

674 

chave 
(Nimbait) 
j Som- 1 -0 








1 thane; 







mRKClORY OF VIU AGIiS ANO TOWNS 


1 1(0 


Railway 

Stulion: 

Distance 

.•1 

Weekly Bazar 
Distance; 
Bazar Day 

6 


Motor Stand; 
Distance 

7 

Drinking { 
Water 
I'acilities j 

8 I 

Institutions and other 
information 

9 

Maninail; 5"’ 0 

Dang- 3-0; 

saundanc; 

Tue. I 

i 

Dang- 3-0 j 
saundane; 

W;rv. i 

! 

2S1 (pr); Cs; 2tl. 

.... 40 O 

lli.lvan; 5-0; 

Wed. 

Lociil; .. j 

w. ! 

2Sl(pr); tl. 

Mandgaori; .’ ■) 

N[ ndgaon; .3-4; 

Thu. 

Local; .. j 

i 

w. 

1 

3S1 (2pr, m); 9Cs; Bala 
Nath Fr. Phg. Vad, 10; 
8 tl; dh; ch; lib. 

Niphad; 20 li 

rniipalgaon; 7 0; 

Sun. 

..I 

! 

Sl(pr).; Khandoba Fr. 
Ps. Sud. IS; tl. 

Chalis- 1(> 0 

gaon; 

5 a .gaon; 2-0; 

Fri. 

l-O 

! 

I 

w. 

SI (pr); pyt; 2Cs(mp, 
mis); 3tl; dh; 2gyni; 
lib. 

Lahavit; 2 0 

GtotiBk.; 

Sat. 

Pimpal- 0-2 j 
gaon I 

Dukra; 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs.; 5tl; iib. 

i 

Naml- 10(1 

gaon; ^ 

Mi legaon; 4-0; 

Tuc. 

I Stage; 0—4 I 

i 

w. 

j Cs; Biroba Fr. Ct. Sud. 

1 5;3tl. 

Manmad; 60 0 , 

lo.al; 

Fri. 

Mulher; 15-0 

w. 

i SI (pr); Vijayadashami 

1 Fr. Asn; 2tl; dh; ch. 

Summit; ,1 (' 

liiailgaon; 2-0; 

Sun. 

3-0 

w. 

! 

! SI (pr); pyt; Cs; Nav- 
1 nath Fr. Ct. Sud. 11; 
j 4tl. 

Manmad; 68 O 

SOacr; 2-0; 

Fri. 

Dang- 14-0 
saundane ; 

W; rv. 

SI (pr); 3tl. 

! 

Nasik Rd.: 4-i) 

riinik Rd.; 4-0; 

Mon. 

Nasik 4-0 

Rd.; 

W; rv. 

j SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Nasik Rd, ; 4(i » 

Miiiikhed; 2-0; 

Tue. 

j .. 0-4 

W. 

1 SI (pr); tl. 

Nasik Rd..;.’ 0 

4lianjali; 2-0; 

Fri. 

I .. 10 

1 

W. 

1 ‘Si (pr); tl. 

i 

Gholi Bk. ; 1.* o 

:h:tiBk,; 13-0; 

Sat. 

j .. 6-0 

W;t. 

SUpr); tl; gym. 

1 

Ghoti Bk.; 20- » 

5iwali- 2 0; 

I laisha; 

Tue. 

i 

1 Pahinc; 4-0 

1 

W. 

I 

j Si (pr); Cs; Bhairoba 
: Fr. Ct. Sud. 15;tl. 

Manmad; 220 

v'acgaon; 0-1; JTi. 

(Included in 

Malc- 

gaon; 

Urban Area I) 

W; w; 
rv. 

I Si (pr);Devi Fr.Ct. Sud. 
i 15; tl; mq; dg; gym. 

1 

1 

Kundc- 25 II 
wadi; 

/ ir 1 .fCasbc; 3-0; 

Tue. 

Stai;c; 

w. 

1 SUpr); Cs; tl. 

1 

Manmad; 2.V(i 

Jr,i.irane; 2-0; 

Sat. 

2-0 

w. 

j Sl(pr); Pir Saheb Fr. 
j Vsk. Sud. 9; 2tl; dg. 

Lasal- 15 ii 

gaon; 

.iriilgaon; 15-0; 

Sun. 

Bramhan-3-0 
vada ; 

rv. 

! Sl(pr); Cs; Viroba Fr. 
i Mg. Sud. 15; 2tl. 
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DIRECTORY OF VILLAGES AND TOWNS 


Village name in English; 

Tahika abbreviation; 

Village name in Deonagari 

1 

Direction; 

Travelling 

distance 

2 

Area (acres); Population; 
Households; Agricultural 
population 

Post Office; 
Distance 

4 

Sanjegaon; IPR. CCRilK 

N 

25^ 

3352; 1390; 222; 

744 

Local; 

Sansari (1); NSK. craTt 1 

SE 

9-0 

1560; 1817; 333; 

165 

Local; 

Sansari (2); NSK. cmft ^ 



(Included in Urban Area IV). 


Sapalpali; PNT. cttHd'tlrO 

S 

28-0 

1090; 698; 128; 

425 

Harsul; 3-0 

Sapgaon; NSK. CTIM'IW 

SW 

20-0 

679; 339; 64; 

174 

Trimbak; 2 0 

Saplashrungagad; KLN. 

SW 

IS 0 

1186; 504; 69; 

160 

Nanduri; 3-0 

Sapte; NSK. 

w 

21-0 

1001; 469; 64; 

276 

Trimbak; 12-0 

Sarad;SGN. im? 

SE 

16-0 

2824; 877; 165; 

556 


Sarade; BGN. CRT? 

NE 

16-0 

2865; 1233; 198; 

371 

Amba- 16-0 






san; 

Sarudwadi; SNR. cn?RT^ 

W 

20-0 

651; 316; 41; 

102 

Sinnar; 2-0 

Saralc Digar; KLN. CTC^ 

w 

20 0 

1142; 628; 88; 

306 

Dalwat; 8-0 

Sarmal; SON. CPOTra 

SW 

26-0 

214; 110; 20; 

68 

Kelavan; 2-0 

Sarole Kh.; NPD, dTda >?. 

N 

6-0 

1490; 1252; 179; 

429 

Vanas- 1-4 






gaon; 

Sarole Tliadi; NPD. CRXta 

SE 

■■ 

1848; 1174; 166; 

469 

Nandur 4-0 






Madhane- 






shwar; 

Sarsale; CDR. cficctioS 

N 

2 A-0 

1933; .305; 55; 

133 

Umbar- 1-4 






pada; 

Sarate; PNT. CRTS 

S 

26-0 

884; 401; 65; 

218 

Chinch- 3-4 






Wade; 

Sarul; NSK. rt¥cS 

SW 

9-0 

1985; 451; 75; 

161 

Vilholi; 3-0 

Saravar; BGN. CTTTT 

w 

8-0 

2422; 147; 32; 

39 

0-4 

Sasune; PNT. 

s 

26-0 

713; 200; 33; 

129 

KuL 2-0 






wandi; 

Satali; YVL. CRCR^ 

SW 

5 0 

1509; 595; 90; 

159 


Satana (Urban Area I); BGN. 

HQ 


1.74; 16720; 2903; 

1691 

Local; 

CT7RR (ri'icI f?»RCr T ) 






Satana (Rural Area); BGN. 

W 

0-1 

3339; 470; 85; 

202 

Satana 0-1 

crrpiR (cRjfpiT f?TRR) 





(Urban); 

Satanc; NOG. ctzpR 

SW 

12-4 

1752; 473; 78; 

192 

Man- 2-0 






mad; 
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Railway 

Slalioii; 

r)islar;v;e 

5 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day 

6 

Motor Stand ; 
Distance 

7 

1 Drinking 
Water 
facilities 

8 

i Institutions and other 

1 information 

9 

Ghoti Bk.: 20 0 

t'lJilivarhe; 6-0; 

Thu. 

Local; 

W; p. 

' 

Sl(pr); Cs; 3tl; gym; 
lib; eh- 

Deolali; 14 

2e(ilali; 1-4; Mon. 

M clu:led in Urban Area IV 

Deolali; 1-4 

rv. 

Sl(pr); Maruti Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 1; 3tl; ch; lib; 
dp. 

Nasik Rd.;.i 24) 

latsul; 2-0; 

Sat. 

Stage; 0-4 

w. 

2Sl(pr); Cs; 2tl. 

Nasik Rd,.2541 



Trinibak; 2-0 


SKpr); tl. 

Nasik Rd.;454) 

t)h.ina; 8-0; 

Fri. 

Nanduri; 3-0 

W;t. 

Sl(pr); Saptasrigadev 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 9 to 15; 
4tl; 2dh; ch. 

Nasik Rd.::64) 

(rirrare; 9-0; 

Thu. 

0 ^ 

W. 

Slfpr.); tl. 

Nasik Rd.;l74) 

irinliarpada- .. 
1 'B‘r; 

Thu. 

Local; 

w; rv. 

Slfpr); Cs; tl. 

Manmad; 47-0 

Min pur; .1-0; 

Mon. 

Lociil; 

w; n. 

Sl(pr); Cs: tl; ch. 

Nasik Rd.;l 5-0 

■Srn.'r; 2-0; 

Sun. 

Sinnar; 2-0 

w; rv. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Nasik Rd.;(i5 <) 

.‘'bhona; 12-0; 

Fri. 

Tirhal; 6-0 

w. 

Sl(pr'); Cs; tl. 


in lie; 8-0; 

Sun. 

Barhe; 8-0 

W. 

tl. 

Ug;ion; fi-() 

1 1 algaon; 6-0; 

Sun. 

Stage; 

w; rv. 

Sl(pr); Cs; Laxmi Ai 
Fr. Vsk. Sud. 4. 3tl. 

Lasal- 11 4) 

Kheildle- 2-0; 

Wed. 

30 

rv. 

Sl(pr.): Cs(mp); Mha- 

gaon; 

• L n, 2 c; 




soba Fr. Mrg. Vad. 
1 ; 2tl; dh; ch. 

Nasik Rd.;45-0 

1 niblrpada; 14; 

Thu. 

Umbar- 1 4 
pada; 

W. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Nasik RJ.;.i4-0 

llisil, 4-0; 

Sat. 

Stage; 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

AswLiii; ID-O 

V nil' .rrhe; 5-0; 

Thu. 

Vilholi; 3-0 

w. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Manmad; 4s-0 

S. t. aia; 8-0; 

Sat. 


n; t. 

Nasik Rd.;40 4) 

Hiisul; 5-0; 

Sat. 

1-2 

W. 

.Sl(pr); tl. 

Ycola; 5-0 

Vela; 5-0; 

Tuc. 

Brand- 1 -4 
gaon; 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs; 3tl; ch. 

Manmad; 40-0 

t.- c.jI; 

Sat. 

Local; 

W. 

5Sl(3pr; 2h); 9Cs; Ya- 
shavant Maharaj Fr. 
Mrg. Vad. 11.; Khan- 
derav Maharaj Fr. 
Champasashti ; 20t]; 

mq; dg; 2dh; ch; 
21ib; lOdp(lvet). 

Manmad; 4l 0 

Saan.i; 0-1; 

Sat. 

Satana- 0-1 
urban; 

w; rv. 

Sl(pr); tl; dh. 

Manmad; 2-0 

M iiiniad; 2-0; 

Sun, 


W. 

Sl(pr); tl. 
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DIRFrrORY OF VII.LAGFS AND TOWNS 


Villiige name in English; ! 

Taliika abbreviation; 

Village name in Dconagari i 

1 i 

Direction; j 
Travelling 1 
distance 

1 

- i 

Area (acres); 
Households; 
popiil; 

.1 

Population; ! 

Agricultural 

tion 

Post Office; 
Distance 

4 

Salaic; YVL. .-i 

W 

7 0 

1013; 

536; 

81; 

248 

Jalgaon 2 0 

Satkhamb: SGN. Hrrar? . .| 

NW 

'- 4 ; 

775; 

261; 

53; 

92 

Neur; 

Local; 

Satmane; MLG. JncTOR 

NW 


2196; 

752; 

115; 

369 

Raval- 3 0 

Satpur; NSK. ^rRFEt .J 

^ ! 

W 

i 

4-0 

i 

! 

3031: 

3939; 

730; 

662 

gaon; 

Local; 

Salurli; IPR. »nrt5ff 

N 

1<L0 

557; 

271; 

49; 

76 

Mhasurli;3-0 

Saundane; MLG. ..] 

SW 

12-0 

4373; 

4928; 

784; 

1640 

Local; 

Savaki-Lohancr; KLN. 

E 

13-0 

2997; 1297; 

224; 

567 

Kham- 1-0 

Savakipale; KLN. 

W 

6-0 

769; 

277; 

44; 

100 

khedc; 

PaIcBk,; 2-0 

Savalghal; PNT. RMaSVli 

E 

8-0 

4.39; 

195; 

41; 

114 

Karan- 2-0 

Savandgaon; MLG. 

E 

1-0 

2795; 

1118; 

193; 

564 

jali; 

Male- 1-0 

Savargaon; YVL. 

N 

4 0 

5112; 

2513; 

419 

606 

gaon; 

Local; 

Savkhcde; YVL. 

N 

8-0 

566; 

519; 

65; 

77 

Yeola; 8 0 

Sawargaon; NUG. 

NE 

9-4 

5001; 

1831; 

.344; 

784 

Local; 

Sawargaon; NPD. trWT'IR 

N 

7 0 

1901; 

1193 

182; 

43.3 

Ranvad; 1-4 

Sawargaon; NSK. 

NW 


1104; 

168 

21; 

75 

Girnare; .. 

Sawli; NPD. HTaicZt 

SW 

22-0 

463; 

185 

28; 

72 

Naygaon ;2-0 

Sayalc; SNR. ?TPTra 

E 

24-0 

3683; 

1185 

180; 

317 

Local; 

Sayalpada; SGN. 

SW 

2fr-0 

i 599; 

156; 

37; 

57 

i Barhe; 4--0 

Sayane Bk. ; MLG. 

i ^ 

5-4 

3886; 

1479; 

3.37; 

490 

Local; 

Sayanc Kh.; MLG. ^TTir% tsR 

NE 

8-0 

i 1628; 

4.32; 

70; 

187 

Chikhal- 2-0 

Saykhcde; NPD. ^TPrat 

SW 

16^0 

1712; 2975; 

1 

457; 

511 

ohol; 

1 Local; 

1 

1 

j 

ScnawadBk.; IPR. vroi^ 

E 

7-0 

2082; 1281; 

224; 

356 

GhotiBk.;2-0 
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Railway 

Siation; 

Distance 

5 

Weekly Ba^ar 
Distance; 
Bazar Day 

6 

1 

1 

Motor Stand; 
Distance . 

Drinking j 
Water | 
facilities 

« i 

Institutions and other 
information 

9 

Yeola; 70 

'i'([> a; 

7-0; 

Tue. ! 

i 

Jalgaon 20 
Neur; 

w. 1 

1 

Sl(pr); Cs; Laxmi Ai 
Fr. Phg. Vad. 5; tl. 

NasLk Rd.;^4-0 

Sura ana; 

14; 

Fri. 


w. 

SKpr). 

Maninad; .160 

h < t'lilgaon; 

3-0; 

Sun. 1 

j 

Local; 

W. i 

Sl{pr); Cs; ll. 

Nasik Rd.;IO-() 

^Esil.; 

4-0; 

Wed. ! 

Local; 

w. ' 

2Sl(pr; m); Cs; Devi 
Fr. Ct, Sud. 1; 3tl; 
mq; dh; ch; lib; 
3dp. 

Ghoti Bk.; 10-0 

3 iiii ina; 

3-0; 

Sun. 

Stage; 0 2 

w. 

SKpr); tl. 

Manmad; 22-0 

1 a'al; 


Wed. 

Local; 0-4 

W; w. 

2Sl(pr; h); Cs; Ram 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 9; 3tl; 
mq; dh; ch; lib;2dp. 

Maninad; }QX) 

1 ejl.v; 

5-0; 

Sun. 

3-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr); Cs; 2ll; gym. 

Nasik Rd.;46-0 

.•Nbiinna; 

5 0; 

Fri. 

Stage 0-2 

(Kalvan- 
Chanakapur 
road); 

w. 

SKpr); tl. 

Nasik Rd.;.12-0 

k 1 vfijali; 

2 -0; 

Fri. 

Local; 

w. 

SKpr); tl. 

Manmad; 12 0 

N alecaon; 

lO; 

Fri. 

Male- 1-0 

gaon; 

w. 

SKpr): Khandoba Fr. 
Mrg. Slid. 6; tl. 

Ycola; 50 

3 Nila; 

5 0; 

Tue. 

Local; 

w. 

SKpr); Cs; tl; ch. 

n-l 

V Ki:;; ; 

8 -0; 

Tue. 

Kasar- 

khede; 

w. 

SKpr); Cs(gr); Joge- 
shwariai fr. Vsk; 
2 tl. 

Naydongri; .i~() 

N lydnngri; 

5 0; 

Mon. 

Stage; 

W; rv. 

SKpr); pyt; 2Cs(lmp).; 
tl; gym; ch; lib. 

Ugaon; .^O 

1 '. Ii..hi;d; 

40; 

Sat. 

1-4 

W; rv. 

SKpr); Cs(mp); tl. 

Nasik Rd.; 

t.l r ii re; 


Thu, 


W; rv. 

SKpr) ch- 

Kherwadi; ’’ 0 

Sa y<lede; 

7-0; 

Thu. 

Chatori; 2-0 

rv. 

SKpr.). 

21.0 

W i /i 

6 -0; 

Tiic. 

Local; 

1 w. 

SKpr); Mahadeo Fr. 
Srn. Vad. 4; 3tl; 
mq; lib. 

Balsad; 400 

H. r 14 

4 0; 

Sun. 

Barhe; 40 

1 W; rv. 

SKpr); tl. 

Manmad; 27 0 

M i 4i ..ion; 

5-4; 

Fri. 

1-0 

w. 

1 

Bova Fr. Mg. Vad. 30.; 
3tl;ch. 

Manmad; 30-0 

/( de; ; 

6 -0; 

Thu. 

1-4 

iw. 

SKpr); 2t]. 

Kherwadi; 6 0 

1 1 ; il 


Thu. 

Local; 

I 

i \v; rv. 

1 

3SKpr,in,h); Cs; 

Maruli Fr. Vsk. Sud. 
15; 8tl; mq; dg; 
gym; ch; lib; 7dp. 

Ghoti Bk.; 2-0 

(.■cli Bk,; 

2 -0; 

Sat. 

; .. 2-0 

1 

W. 

i 

2SI(pr); Cs; tl. 

i 


Vf 4612—74. 
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Village name in English; 
Taluka abbreviation; 
Village name in Dconagari 

1 


Direction; Area (acres); Population; , 
Travelling ■ Household ; Agricultural 
distance j population ' 

2 1 3 ; 


Post OlEce; 
Distance 

4 


Shaha; SNR. sr^T 

.. E 

24 0 

10852; 

4630; 

749; 

1203 

Local; 

Shahapur; SNR. liT^m 

.. E 

7 0 ! 

657; 

214; 

30; 

102 

Khopadi 0-4 
Bk.; 

Shelu;CDR. ^ 


8 0 : 

1384; 

1044; 

153; 

726 

Local; 

Shemali; BGN. 5rhsr 

SE 

4-0 

2095; 

2537; 

383; 

1060 

Ajamir 3-0 
Saundanc; 

Shendurni ; MLG. TT^f 

..i NE 

10-0 1 

1667; 

678; 

144; 

198 

Chikha- 2-0 
lohol; 

Shenit ; IPR. 

. . NE 

24 0: 

1974; 

852; 

144; 

350 

Local: 


Shenwad Kh.; IPR. 'p 

NE 

12-0 

902; 

872; 

133; 

220 

Mundhe- 1 O 
gaon; 

Sheogc ; YVL. 714^1 

W 

8-0 

562; 

2.30; 

26; 

93 

Jalgaon 1 -0 
Neur; 

Sheri Digar ; KLN. yrG' 

NW 

18 0 

338; 

187; 

25; 

55 

Pimple 2-0 
Kh.; 

Sheri Lohoncr ; KLN. 
sret MigjuiT 

S 

19-0 

2383; 

433; 

71; 

113 

Kharde- 2-0 
walhari; 

Sherisalaiban ; CDR. 5TfT4rtnT44 . . 

w 

18-0 

786; 

123; 

20 ; 

48 

Kanman- 3 0 
dale; 

Sherul ; MLG. 5143 

NE 


3250; 

2334; 

436; 

794 

Local; 

Shevare ; BGN. 

NW 

21-0 

.3428; 

271; 

68; 

152 

Mulher; 10 

Shevgedang ; IPR. st4’T3pT 

N 

19-0 

3883; 

1003; 

179; 

613 

Mhasurli;l-0 

Shevgedarana ; NSK. STqRlTrTt’TT 

SE 

10-0 

639; 

885; 

143; 

182 

Deolali; 2-0 

Shevkhandi ; PNT. 514^^ 

S 

20-0 

1422; 

384; 

80; 

208 

Harsul; 4-0 

Shilapur ; NSK. fsTHm 

E 

8-0 

594; 

732; 

116; 

211 

Odha; 0-4 

Shimpi Takali ; NPD. fsTqtffl^iat .. 

SW 

17-0 

908; 

954; 

126; 

512 

Lasal- 7-0 
gaon; 

Shindc ; CDR. fsTT 

W 

12-0 

2307; 

1010; 

158; 

418 

Bhayale; 1-0 
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Railway 
Sla'ion; 
Di-lanci: 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day 

Motor Stand; 

1 Distance 

Drinking 
Water , . 
facilities - | 

Institutions and other 
information 

5 


7 

8 

9 

Nasik Rd.;4:-C 

Wav 6-0; 

. Local; 

1 W. 

SKpr); Cs; Mhasoha 


Fr. CT. Sud. 7 
i^hairavnath Fr. Ct 


j Sad. 14; m 

mq; lib. Ccli. 


Nasik Rd.; I 0 

.•s r ri;ir; 

7 0; 

Sun. 

! , . 

1-0 

W; rv. 

i *'■ 

Lasalgaon; 1 7~(l 

t 5 ini A ad; 

8-0; 

Mon. 

i Stage; 


W; rv. 

2SI(pr.m); Cs; tl; 








ch; lib; dp. 

Manmad; lS-0 

> tirj; 

4-0; 

Sat. 

S Local; 


W. 

! 2SI(pr); pyi.; 4Cs.; 








Pirbaba LTrus Ct, Vad, 
5; 4tl; lib; eh; 3Ceh. 

Manniad; 

1 1 k;aio- 

2-0; 

Tue. 

Local; 


W. 

i Sllpr); Cs; Vahaya 


il; 



1 



Devi Fr. Phg, Sud. 
9; tl. 

Lahavit; .i-l 

B ta.g.ii ; 

5-0; 



0 2 

W; rv. 

■ Sl(pr); Cs(mp); Bahi- 
; roba Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 
Jagdamba Devi Fr. 
Phg. Sud. 15; 3tl; 
gym. 

GholiBk.; ti-0 

(1 lioli Bk.; 

1-0; 

Sat. 


1-0 

W. 

1 Sl(pr); tl. 

Yeola; 10-0 

Vik "ed; 


Sat. 

Jalgaon 

1-0 

W. 

tl. 





Neur; 




Manmad; 58 0 

K i la.shi; 

7-0; 

Sun. 

Abhona; 

9-4 

w. 

. Cs; tl. 

Manmad; .IS 0 

n; .l,i; 

8 0; 

Sun. 

Kharde- 

2-0 

w. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 





walhari; 




Lasal- 2 5-0 

Da :i ambe; 

3-0; 

Tue 

• 

3-0 

w. 


Kaon; 

Chalis- 24-0 

1 na ; 


Sun. 



w. 

1 2Sl(pr, h); 2Cs; 4tl; 

gaon; 







m;dh;gym; lib; dp. 

Manmad; 6.5-0 

'■ 1 If ei ; 

1-0; 

Wed. 

Mulher; 

1-0 

n. 

Sl(pr). 

Ghoti Bk.; 1.5-0 

k 11 tarn a 

2-0; 

Sun. 

Vaitarna 

2-0 

W; n. 

Sl(pr); Devi Fr. Ct; 


’ ■! .laar; 



Nagar; 



Vad. 3;tl. 

Deolali; 2-0 






W; rv. 

Sl(pr); pyt; Cs; 








Maruti Fr. Ct. Sud. 4; 
tl. 

Nasik Rd.; 40-0 

Hasd; 

4-0; 

Sat. 

Harsul; 

4-0 

W. 

SKpr); Cs(gr); tl. 

Odha; 10 

N.ni!; Rd.; 

4 0; 

Mon, 

Stage; 


rv; n. 

Sl(pr); Cs; Mauti 








Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; tl. 

Kherwadi; 5-0 

S. j k lede; 

3-0; 

Thu. 

Saykhede;3-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr); Cs; Vetal Fr. 








Mg. Sud. 15; tl. 

Niphad; lS-0 

\ V lalihhoi; 

2-0; 

Thu. 

Vadali- 

2-0 

W. 

: Sl(pr); Cs; Khandoba; 





bhoi; 



Fr. Mrg. Sud. 7; 3tl.; 
i gym. 

Vf 4612- 74,1 
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Village name in English; 

Direction; ; 

Area (acres); 

Population; 


Taluka abbreviation; 

Travelling 1 

Households; 

Agricultural 


Village name in Deonagari 

distance < 


population 



1 

2 



3 



4 

Shinde ; NSK. ftr? 

SE 


2489; 

2755; 

463; 

813 

Local; 

Shinde ; PNT. ftr? 

SE 

8 0 

1904; 

980; 

172; 

608 

Karan- 2 0 








jali; 

Shinde ; SGN. fsrt 

SE 

8 0 

4424; 

1574; 

272; 

951 

Borgaon; 4-0 

Shindwad ; CDR. 

NE 

22 0 

28.36; 

1192; 

173; 

384 

Khcd- 2-0 








gaon; 

Shingashi ; KLN fspiriil 

W 

19-0 

1706; 

584; 

98; 

206 

Dalwat; 2-0 

Shingdari ; PNT. 

; S 

20-0 

2047; 

526; 

94; 

277 

Usthale; 8-0 

Shingve ; CDR. f?r»R 

E 

11-0 

2184; 

1390; 

189; 

547 

Local; 

Shingve ; NPD. fiFtt 

SW 

7-0 

2589; 

2765; 

431; 

1181 

Local; 

Shirale ; PNT. ftraa 

N 

2 0 

225; 

75; 

1.^; 

49 

Pcih; 2-0 

Shirasgaon ; NPD. fiirW'TR 

NW 

20-4 

1425; 

1447; 

209; 

404 

Kokan- 1-0 


■ 

w 




69; 

131 

gaon; 

Shirasgaon ; NSK. 

22-0 

95b; 

411; 

Trimbak; 4 -0 

Shirasgaon ; PNT. ftrwiR 

S 

35-0 

3241; 

1520; 

267; 

808 

Local; 

Shirasgaon Lauki ; YVL, 

NW 

12-4 

1359; 

742; 

143; 

244 

Local; 

fsrWTR !sl^. 








Shirasmani ; KLN fvi iUHvil 

s 

5-0 

1502; 

lOll; 

172; 

375 

Sakore: 2-0 

Shirsane ; CDR. ftnnm 

W 

8 0 

2089; 

887; 

129; 

279 

Bhatgaon;.. 

Shirsate ; IPR. fuKtlld 

N 

27-0 

2467; 

725; 

137; 

278 

Sanje- 2-0 








gaon; 

Shirur ; CDR. hflit-T 

W 

8 0 

1549; 

709; 

114; 

342 

Shclu; 1 -0 

Shiradcwakad ; NPD. 

SE 

15-6 

1910; 

1194; 

206; 

294 

Vakad; 1-0 

r^i 








Shirwade Wani ; NPD. 

NW 

IfrD 

1736; 

2096; 

308; 

9)9 

Local; 

Shivade; SNR. fiff^ 

W 

lO-O 

3239; 

2410; 

360; 

683 

Local; 


I 
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Railv>ay 

Weekly Ba/ar 


Motor Stand ; i 

Drinking 

Slat ion; 
Distanee 

Distance; 
Ba/ar Day 

i 

Distance i 

Water 

facilities 

5 

6 


! 

7 

! 

8 

Nasik Rd.; .. 

.'ia.s k Rd.; 


Mon. 1 

i 

Local; 

j 

1 

1 

W. 

Nasik Rd.; .^.5 -0 

^ iiir.n jali; 

2-0; 

1 

I 

Fri. i 

Karan- 

2-0 ! 

W. 




1 

jali; 

1 




7-0; 

1 

1 


2-0 1 

w. 

Niphad; 110 

Ml rd gaon; 

2-0; 

Mon. ; 

Khed- 

2-0 

w. 





gaon; 




kaiii shi; 

6-0; 

Sun. , 


6-0 

w. 

Nasik Rd.;45-0 

KoPor; 

12-0; 

Wed. 1 



w. 

Manmad; .1-0 

1 

V a ninad; 

3-0; 

Sun. j 


0 6. 

w. 

Kherwadi; fv 0 

.S. } kliede; 

3-0; 

Thu. ' 


3-0 

ry. 

Nasik Rd.;.311-0 

t i; 

2-0; 

Thu. 

Peth; 

20 

W. 

Niphad; lil-0 

Pi T p.ilgaon 

6-0; 

Sun. 

Kokaii- 

1-0 

rv. 


I a jt'ant; 



gaon; 



Nasik Rd.; 2H 0 

11 iint'ak; 

4-0; 

Tue. 

Trinibak 

4-0 

W: n. 

Nasik Rd.;4.5 0 

11; isi. ; 

7-0; 

Sat. 

Local; 


W. 

Lasalgaon; 7 0 

( m.i.li;aon; 

7-0; 

Sun. 

Jalgaon 

4 0 

W. 




Near; 





5-0; 


Local; 


j rv. 

Lasal- 20 0 

t 1 111 wad; 

80 

Mon. 

Sogras; 

2-0 

' rv. 

gaon; 

Ciholi Bk.;22 0 

Cihyl: Bk.; 

20 0 

Sat. 

i Sanje- 

2-0 

i W. 

1 





gaon; 


\ 

Lasal- 22 0 

t h. ii Jw.id; 

8-0 

Mon. 


1-0 

! w. 

gaon; 

Lasal- If'O 


2-4 

Sat. 

} Vakad 

2-0 

1 W; rv. 

gaon; 

Niphad; 14 0 

I ai L 


Fri. 

1 Phata; 

j 

O 

1 

! W; rv. 

( 

t 

9 0 

1 



1 

1 Stage; 

i 


1 


I Institutions and other 
1 information 

1 9 


j 2Sl(pr.; m); pyt; 
Cs(mp); Maruti Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 15; 4tl; lib; 
dp. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

3Sl(pr); Giraja Bhavani 
devi Fr. Mg. Vad. 14; 
j Mahashivaratra Fr. 

Mg. Vad. 30; 2tl. 

I Sl(pr); Khandoba Fr. 

I Ct. Sud. 15;2tl;lib. 
Sl(pr); pyt; Cs; tl. 
Sl(pr.);tl. 

Sl(pr); Matoba Fr. Ps. 
Sud. IS; 4tl; mq; lib. 

I SKpr); Mahashiv- 
i ratra Fr. Mg. Vad. 14; 

Khandoba Fr. Mrg. 

I Sud. 15;4tl. 

I 1>- 

{ SKpr); pyt; Cs; 

I Khandoba Fr. Ps. Sud. 

! 15; 2tl. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

3Sl(pr); 2Cs; tl. 

Sl(pr); Cs(mp); Vajrc- 
shvari Devi Fr. Marg. 
Vad. 30; 3tl; lib. 
S2l(pr); Cs; Maha- 
shivratra Fr. Mg. 
Vad. 14; 3tl; eh. 
Sl(pr); Cs; Khandoba 
Fr. Mrg. Sud. 6; tl. 
Sl(pr) Cs; Mariai Fr. 
Ct. Vad. 30; tl. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Sl(pr.); pyt; 2tl.; mq. 

SKpr); pyt; Shani 
Maharaj Fr. Ps. Vad. 
30; 3tl. 

Sl(pr); Cs; 2tl: lib. 
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Village name in English; 
Taluka abbreviation; 
Village name in Deonagari 
1 


j Direction; ! Area (acres); Eopiilal ion; 
I Travelling i HousehoUts; Agricultural 
> distance | population 


Post OiVice; 
Distance 

4 


Shivadi ; NPD. ftir4^ 

Shivanai ; CDR. 

Shivare ; CDR. 

Shivare ; NPD. ftmt 

Shivshet ; PNT. fumrT 

Shribhuvan ; SGN. 'il 
Shripuravadc ; BGN. ^ 

Shrungarwadi ; KLN. »J’ll <4131 

Sinnar (Rural Area) ; SNR. 
fjT?tT (tTDmr 

Sinnar (Urban Area) ; SNR. 
^!TvR (rrmfrf^tiFr) 

Sirsondi ; MLG. 

Silane ; MLG. fern'T 
Sivangaon ; NSK. ftRopTR 

Sogras ; CDR. 

Somaj ; IPR. ?fPE5r 

Sompur ; BGN <ltRV< 

Somthan Desh ; YVL. 

Somthane; SNR. RtRSpa 
SomthanJos; YVL. HbtSPJI aftq 


N 

3-0 

1760; 

1869; 

S 

9-0 1 

15.39; 

720; 

W 

24 0 i 

1446; 

840; 

SC 

2-4 1 

1.344; 

1.334; 



14-0 

: 481; 

1 

252; 

Ik 

6 0 

! 5464; 

134.3; 


18-0 

; 1137; 

927; 

1 w 

20 0 

1 

1 1128; 

161; 


10 

,13437; 

1 

4473; 


HQ. 

103); 

20218; 


h 


I 


SW 


2025; 

1113; 

E 


181.3; 

646; 

W 

16 0 

1905; 

389; 

w 

6-0 

755; 

768; 

E 

14 0 

727; 

479; 

N 

18-0 

2453; 

2559; 

NW 

14-0 

2514; 

1519; 

NC 

18 0 

2218; 

1734; 

NE 

16-0 

5071; 

316; 


236; 

612 

: Ugaon; 0-4 

120; 

255 

j Januri; 2-0 

203; 

380 

i '' ■ 

I Local; 

180; 

292 

; Naitale; 2 -0 

1 

1 

53; . 

160 

‘ Male- . 3 0 
j gaon; 

245; 

640 

' Surgana; 6-0 

144; 

337 

jAskhedc; 3 0 

22; 

85 

! 

[ Dalwat; 4-0 

625; 

491 

1 

1 Sinnar; 1-0 

1 

3M3; 

883 

1 Local; 


121; 

558 


108; 

275 


75; 

205 

Girnare; 6-0 

122; 

197 

Local; 

81; 

.301 

Mundhe- 5-4 
gaon; 

331; 

657 

Local; 

258; 

515 

Shiras- 2-0 
gaon 

Lauki; 

328; 

381 

Local; 

59; 

80 

Rajapur; 3 -0 
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R^ilwny 

Still ion: 
Disiaiii-i; 

5 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distanee; 

Bazar Day 

6 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

7 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

8 

Institutions and other 
information 

9 

Ugaon; 0 -) 

J:!4 on; 

0-4; Tue. 

Niphad; .3 0 


Sl(pr); Cs(mp); Shri 

K her wadi; (i-O 

anori; 

2-0; Fri. 

Janori; 2-0 

W. 

Ram Fr. Cl. Sud. 11; 
811; dh; lib. 

Sl(pr); Devi Fr. Vsk. 

Niphad; .''■4(1 

''iii'ii; 

4-0; Tue. 

2-0 

W; rv. 

Sud. 15; tl; lib. 

Sl(pr); Cs(nip); 2tl. 

Niphad; (id 

■J p iad; 

2-4; Thu. 

1-0 

rv. 

SKpr); Pyt; Khande- 

Nasik Rd.; '4- 0 

1J (umodi; 

5-0; Mon. 

... 

w. 

rav Fr. Ps. Sud. 15.; 
Sakhuai Fr. Phg. Vad. 
7.; .5tl. 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Nasik Rd.;n|-(l 


ft-0: Fri. 

.3 0 

W; n. 

2SI(2pr); 2tl. 

Manmud; 0 

■' sMiede; 

3-0; Thu. 

Askhede; .5-0 

W;t, 

Sl(pr); Cs(mp); Maha- 

Manmad: (>0 0 

K 8 tiashi; 

12-0; Sun. 

Ghana- 15-0 

n. 

shivaratra Fr. Mg. 
Vad. 14; 2il. 

11. 

Nasik Rd.; 14 0 

S r tl.lr; 

1-0; Sun. 

kapur; 

W; rv. 

2Sl(prl; Cs; Khande- 

Nasik Rd.; 14 0 

1 J:al; 

.. Sun. 

Local; 

PI. 

rav Fr. Mrg. Sud. 6; 
lib. 

.3Sl(pr; 2m); 3Cs; 




• 


Khanderav Fr. Mrg. 
Vad. 6.; Bhairavnath 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 14; 
6tl; 2mq; dh; 

2gym; ch; lib: dp;. 
Khandoha Fr. Mg. Sud. 

Nasik Rd.;2: 0 

^ » nn re; 

_ 

6-0; Thu. 

Girnarc; 6 0 

W, 

15. 

SKpr); tl; Lh. 

La.sul- 22 0 

' iii.vztid; 

6 il; Mon. 

Local; 

w. 

Sl(pr): Cs: tl. 

gaon; 

Ghoti Bk.; 1! 0 

( i ^M il; Elk.; 

11-0; Sat. 

5 4 

t. 

SKpr); tl. 

Manmad; 

.l:i kill-da; 

.3 0; Fri. 

Local; 

W; rv. 

SKpr); Pyt; .3Cs; 

Lasalgaon; 0 

1 . ■,:i Ij'.aon; 

5-0; Sun. 

Lasal- 5- 0 

W; rv. 

Khanderao Fi'. Mrg. 
Sud. 15; 3tl; lib. 

Sl(pr); Cs; Khande- 

Lasal- 14 0 

\. J irgali; 

5-0; Wed. 

gaon; 

Vadang- 4 0 

. 

rv. 

rao Fr. Mrg. Sud. 6; 
4tl; gym. 

SI (pr); Cs; Vajrcshwari 

gaon; 

Nagarsnl; '> 0 

■( p - r: 

3 -0; Sun. 

gali; 

Local: 

w. 

Fr. Cl. Sud. 9; 3tl. 

SI fpr); tl. 
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Village name in English; 
Talnka abbreviation; 

Village name in Dconagari 

1 

1 

' Direction; ! 
Travelling ' 
distance > 

2 j 

Area (acres); Population; 
Households: Agricultural 1 
population ; 

3 

Post Otricc; 
Distance 

4 

Sonaj; MLG. 

SW 

8-0 ^ 

1 

3053; 

3084; 

445; 

1154 

Local; 

Sonambe; SNR. 

I 

SW 

6-0 

3241; 

2299; 

359; 

946 

Local; 

Sonari;SNR. 

SW 

5^ 

2517; 

1839; 

303; 

539 

Sc>nambe;0-4 

Sonewadi Bk.; NPD. 

: NE 

4-0 

2426; 

726; 

119; 

326 

Naitale; 2-0 

Sonewadi Kh.; NPD. 5. . 

N 

3-0 

425; 

371; 

60; 

144 

Naitale; 3-0 

Songir;SGN. 

NW 

24-0 

2296; 

466; 

82; 

235 

Pangarne;2-0 

Songir; SNR. 

. NW 

10-0 

973; 

648; 

90; 

161 

Jakhori; 2 0 

Soni Sangvi; CDR. frPT^ 

. S 

7-0 

760; 

454; 

75; 

131 

0 4 

Sonjamb; CDR. 

NE 

18-0 

1798; 

1465; 

229; 

713 

Khcdgaon2 -0 

Sonoshi; IPR. F>ft»fr 

. SE 

21-0 

2113; 

479; 

79; 

140 

Taked 2-0 
Bk.; 

Soyagaon; MLG. tfhnrr^ 

*. ^ 

1-2 

1283; 

2910; 

550; 

632 

: Male- 1-2 

gaon; 

Soygaon; NDG, tfW'M T 

S 

7-0 

2364; 

622; 

102; 

248 

Wadali 2-0 
Bk.; 

Sukapur Hatgad; KLN. 

.; w 

22-0 

1689; 

1 

663; 

123; 

258 

i Ghagbari;3-0 

Sukene Kasabe; NPD. 

w 

6-0 

i 5316; 

6614; 

1089; 

1795 

I Local; 

Sukcnc Maujc; NPD. ^'>r 

. w 

6-0 

26.50; 

3109; 

554; 

1314 

1 

1 Sukene 0-2 
Kasbc; 

Suktale; SON. 

1 

. s 

17-0 

553; 

246; 

46; 

154 

j Mankhcd;2-0 

Sule; SGN. ?ra 

. w 

22-0 

604; 

179; 

37; 

III 

i Pa Ison; 5-0 

Sulc; KLN. 

.; NW 

18-0 

j 1037; 

466; 

57; 

108 

Pimple 3-0 

^ Kh.; 

1 

Sultanpur; NSK. flrf'dWMt. 

■ E 

12^ 

j 328; 

162; 

24; 

67 

1 

: Adgaon; 2-0 

Sundarpur; NPD. ffTTMt 

i 

. s 

3-0 

1665; 

519; 

82; 

193 

1 Niphad; 3-0 

Supale Digar; KLN. feiR 

. NW 

20 0 

' 2007; 

i 

426; 

74; 

212 

J Pimple 5-0 
Kh.; 

Surane; BGN ^TPir 

. E 

11-6 

: 1761; 

602; 

98; 

194 

‘ Vaygaon; 04 
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Railway Wakly Bazar; MotorStund; Institutions and other 

Stati. n; Distance; | oisiancc I i information 

Disiiince Bazar Day j ; facilities 


5 

6 


7 



9 

Mannnad; 

M.3 legaon; 

8-0; Fri, 

Local; 

I 

i 

1 

1 

W. 

2S1 (pr,h); Cs(mp) 

Ramnavami Fr. Ct 
Slid. 9; 2tl; gym 
lib; 2dp. 

Nasik Rd.; 1‘J 0 

i n 'ar; 

6-0; Sun. 

Harsule; 

1-4 

W. j 

1 

j 

2Sl(pr,m); Cs; Bhairav- 
nath Fr. Ct. Sud. 14; 
19tl; 2m; mq; ch; lib. 

Nasik Rd.; 18 f' 

'liniiar; 

S-0; Sun. 

Harsulc; 

12 

W; w. j 

1 

! 

Sl(pr); Cs.; Bhairav- 
nath Fr. Ct. Sud. 14; 
1411; ch. 

Ut'iion; 4 II 

'J p lid; 

4-0; Thu. 

; Naitalc; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Padma Devi 
Fr. Phg. Vad. 2; 2tl. 

Ugaon; 2-0 

riipliud; 

3-0; Thu. 

i Niphad; 

3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 


1 ur.parnj; 

2-0; Sun. 

i Umhar- 
than; 

6-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr). 

Nasik Rd.; 10-0 

s r kltfde; 

8 -0; Thu. 

: Local; 


W. 

SUpr); Cs; 2tl. 

Lasal- 8 (1 

gaon; 

(hat Jwad; 

7-0; Mon. 


0-4 

W; n. 

SI (pr); 11; dp. 

Niphad; IH 0 

Mi.’c (taon; 

2-0; Mon. 

! Stage; 

0-4 

W. 

SI (pr);Cs;2tl;m;lib. 

Ghoti Bk.; loO 

I il c l Hk.; 

2-0; Wed. 

1 Takcd 
Bk.; 

2 0 

. W; n. 

! 

i 

SI (pr); Mariai Fr.; tl. 

Manmad; 2'' 0 

M'ilirtaon; 

1-2; Fri. 

i Male- 

1 

i gaon; 

1-2 

1 w. 

1 

SI (pr); Cs; 2tl; m; lib. 

Nandgaon; '’-0 

N iiidyaoii; 

7-0; Thu. 

; Wadali 
: Bk.; 

24) 

! W;rv. 

1 

SKpr); C.s; Bhairav 
Fr. Ct. '.ll. 

Nasik; hh-O 

Al f (i-,a; 

14-0; Fri. 

Tirhal; 

6 0 

; 

1 

SI (pr); C.s(gr); tl. 

Loral: 

1.1 :il 

.. Wed. 

! 

I 


1 

1 

SI (pr); Cs; Bhairob.-i 
Fr. Phg. Vad- 4; 7tl; 

1 2m; mq; dg; lib; 

5dp. 

Sukenc 0 2 

Kasfic; 

1 i-al; 

Sun. 

; Local; 

1 

i 


i rv. 

2S1 (pr.h); C.s(mp); 

Datta Fr. Phg. Vad. 5; 
4tl; m; dg; ch. 


B.ih.:; 

7-0; Sun. 

} 


i W. 

SI (pr); tl. 


I (1 fc.jiihan 

6-0; Sat. 

( 

j .. 


i w. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Nasik Rd.;7.S 0 

K..1I r slii: 

7-0; Sun. 

! 

12-0 

! 

1 

SI (pr); Siddheshivar 
Mahadev Fr. Mg. Sud. 
I4;2tl. 

Odha; .Ll) 

\;i, 1 ; 

12-4; Wed. 

, Vinchuri 
Gauli; 

0-4 

1 W: rv. 

1 

i 

Sl(pr). 

i 

Niphad; 50 

Nip in 1.1; 

3-0; Thu. 


3-0 

1 W; PI. 

} Sl(pr); Cs.;tl. 

Nasik Rd.; 70- 0 

KcnOii; 

9-0; Sun. 


12-0 

1 W. 

' Sl(pr); tl. 

! 

Manmad; 47 u 

R.r- i1-;lo:i; 

i 

5-0; Sun. 

Raval- 

gaon; 

S-0 

1 W; n. 

j SI (pr); Cs; tl; ch. 
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name in English; 

Direction; 

Area (acres); 

Population; 

Takrka abbreviation; 

Travelling , 

Households; 

Agricultural 

Village name in Deonagari 

distance 


population 


1 


2 


3 



Surcgaon;SNR 

E 

. • 

915; 

889; 

88; 

271 

Suregaon Rasta; YVL. thtii 

SF. 

10-0 

2353; 

878; 

213; 

203 

Surgana; SON. HTrn'TT 

MQ 


873; 

2230; 

448; 

209 

Surganc; PNT. 

N 

10-0 

6231; 

1466; 

274; 

546 

Suryagad; SON. 

S 

1-1 

387; 

336; 

59; 

210 

Sutarkhede; ODR. traTTgt 

E 

5 0 

591; 

727; 

106; 

466 

Taharabad; BGN. 

N 

13-0 

4189; 

3693; 

594; 

966 

Takali;MLO. cTRRzl 

sw 

12-0 

2174; 

2949; 

485; 

1080 


T.ikaliBk.; NDG. .. 

S 

7-0 ; 

2515; 

699; 

167 

356 

Takali kh.; NDG t?# 

s 

1 

7 0 ! 

1452; 

366; 

63; 

166 

Takali Vinchur; NPD. .. 

NO 

14-0 

3712; 

3421; 

583; 

768 







Taked Bk.; IPR. 

E 

14- 0 ; 

;' - 1 ^ 

2196; 

1933; 

390; 

539 

Taked kh.; IPR. >1^ 

E 

14-0 i 

1257; 

524; 

95; 

150 

Take Deogaon; IPR. 

NW 

17-0 1 

5257; 

1200; 

228; 

489 

Take Ghoti; IPR. 

E 

3 4 ' 

1551: 

1043; 

169; 

436 

Take Harsha; IPR. 

NW 

17-0 

.3936; 

820; 

166; 

377 

Talegaon; IPR. fiOTR 


i 

(Included in Urban Area I) 

Talcgaon; IPR. cTizriiq 

SW 

2-4 

2600; 

1385; 

258; 

397 

Talegaon Anjancri; NSK. 

SW 

8 0 

2282' 

1246; 

195; 

354 

fTcZTi^' ^'44 7) 







Talegaon Dindori; DDR. 

s 

5 -0 ; 

3251; 

1108; 

171; 

515 

f^Trr 


1 





Talcgaon Rohi; CDR. TT^ .. 

SE 

J4 0 

5933; 

2278; 

346; 

104 


Post Office 
Distance 

4 

Kankiiri; 4-0 

Local; 

Local; 


Local; 

Surgana; 2 2 
Harniil; 1-0 

Local; 

local; 


Pokhari f 0 
patodc; 

Pokhari- 3-0 
patoUc; 
Local; 


Local; 

Taked 0-4 
Bk.; 

A1 wand; 5 -1) 
Ciholi Bk. ;1- 0 
1 Alwand; 4-0 


, Igalpuri; 2 4 
Khanibale . . 

! Local; 

i 

I Local; 
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Railway 

Weekly Bazar; 

Motor Stand; 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Staiii'ii; 

Distance 

Distance; 
Bazar Day 


Distance 

Water 

facilities 

information 

5 

6 


7 

8 

9 


-- 

— - 

-. ■ ■ -- 


— — -. 

Nasik Rd.; 40 0 

I.ljiikLiri; 4-0; 


0-1 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Yeola; IOC 

/iiidarsiil; 

Thu. 

Local; 

w. 

SI (pr); Gs; tl; niq. 

Nasik Rd. 62 0 

lii;al; 

Fri. 

Local; 

pi. 

3Sl(pr,m, h); 5Cs; 

Devi Fr. Phg. Sud. 1 
to 1.3; 2tl; m; mq; 
ch; lib; dp. 

Nasik Rd.;44 1) 

lii|Janiodi; 

Mon. 

Peth; 10-0 

w. 

.3S1 (pr); tl; lib. 


iiri:iina; l-l; 

Fri. 

Surgana; 1-1 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Maninad; 120 

i h; ntivad; 5-0; 

Mon. 

Harniil; JO 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs;(mp); 2tl; 
ch; lib; 

Manmad; 53 0 

-xal; 

Sun. 

Local; 

' 

w. 

2SI (pr,m); 2Cs; 2tl; 
ch; lib; dp. 

Maiimad'. 26 n 

•i.i.indanc; 3 0; 

Wed. 

Local; 

w. 

2SI (pr; m); C's; Devi 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 3tl; 
m; lib. 

Nand- 7 0 

giion; 

N 1 i.le.aon; 7 0; 

Thu. 

Bangaon; 2- 0 
Bk.; 

W; rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; Pir urus 
March-April; 2ll; ch; 
lib. 

Nand- 7-ii 

gaon; 

■J.iniigaon; 7-0; 

Tliii. 

Bangaon 2-0 
Bk : 

W; rv. 

Laxnii .Ai Fr. Ch. Vad. 
7:2il;ch. 

Lasalgaon; 1-0 

1 IS Icaon; 1-0; 

Sun, 

.. 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; Devi Fr; 
Ct. Slid. 1; tl; mq; 
dh; gym; ch; lib. 

Ghoti Bk.; 12 (1 

Ic .i i; 

Wed. 

Stage; 

rv. 

3S1 (pr;m); Cs;. 2tl; 
lib; 2dp. 

Ghoti Bk.; 14-0 

lascdBk.; 01; 

Wed. 

(FI 

rv. 

1 

SI (pi); Cs; tl. 

Ghoti Bk.; 1 7 (I 

1 coiiaon; 3-0; 


Vaitarna- 6-0 
nagar; 

W. 

Sl(pr); 

Ghoti Bk,; 10 

(hoii-Bk.; I-O; 

Sat. 

Ghoti 1-0 

Bk.; 

W; rv. 

SI (pr); Cs(gi ); tl; 
g\m. 

Ghoti Bk.; 15 0 

(Included 

/ 11 n ad Bk.; 5-0; 

111 1 1 .in .Area 1) 

Fri. 

Zarvvad 5 0 
Bk.; 

W. 

Sl(pr);tl. 

Igatpuri; 2 4 

t'lit Hk.; 6-4; 

Sat. 

Igatpuri; 2-4 

W; p. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr.); Devi 
Fr. An.; 6ll; ni: gym. 




2 0 

W;t. 

2S1 (pr); Cs; Shankar 
Fr. Vsk. Sud. 2; ll. 
gym. 

Nasik Rd.; 15-0 

I'nrTiri; 5-0; 

Sun. 

Local; 

W. 

SI tpr); Cs; Maruti Fr. 
Phg; 2tl; ch; dh; lib. 

)ii;.imil; 2 0 

1 . s il;!aon; 6-0; 

Sun. 

Lasal- 6-0 

itaon; 

-w. ; 

i 

! 

SI (pr); Cs‘; (nip); 
Rhandoba F'r. Mrg. 
Sud. 6; Biroba Fr. Ct 






Sud. 15; 7tl; mq. lib. 
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Village name in English; 

Direetion; ■ 

Area (acres); Population; 

Post Office; 

Taliika abbreviation; 

Travelling 

Households; Agricultural 

Village name in Deonagari 

1 

distance 


population 

3 


4 

Talcgaon Trimbak; NSK. 

SW 

24-0 

.3735; 

962; 

214; 

633 

Trimbak; 6 0 

Tafegaon Vani; DDR. 

NE 

17-0 

3477; 

626; 

113; 

308 

Tisgaon; 1-0 

Talogha; IPR. 

E 

6-0 

1419; 

1174; 

161; 

470 

Ghoti Bk. ;3-0 

Taloshi; IPR. ffairft 

E 

.1-0 

1808; 

9.34; 

159; 

396 

Igatpuri; 3-0 

Talpada;SGN. fraTTTT 

E 

0-4 

683; 

414; 

75; 

259 

Surgana; 1-0 

Talvadc; YVL. 

E 

10-0 

2287; 

726; 

122; 

289 

Local; 

Talwade; CDR. 

W 

,1-0 

984; 

544; 

89; 

345 

Mangrul; I-O 

Talwade; MLG. 

W 


7199; 

3564; 

612; 

1356 


Talwade; NLXi. 

NE 

8-4 

5743; 

1318; 

219; 

383 

Jamdari; 2-4 

Talwade; NPD, ?ra<|T% 

S; 

26-0 

3055; 

704; 

129; 

206 

Pimpal- 2-0 

Talwade Bhamer; BGN. 

NE 

I7B 

06 

963; 

159; 

231 

gaon Nipani 
Tcmbhe; 1-0 

vmx 








Talwade Digar; BGN. <raTrtf?T^ 

NW 

16-1 

3069; 

1095; 

189; 

282 

Local; 

Talwade Trimbak; NSK. 

W 

14-0 

2894; 

898; 

173; 

356 

Trimbak; 3 0 


Tamaswadi; NPD. 

SE 

90 

2836; 

162; 

173; 

462 

Local; 

Tundulwadi; BGN. dl<014141 

N 

19 0 

1745; 

957; 

135; 

398 

Sompur; 0 4 

Tandulwadi; NDG. dtOiTRl' 

S 

. 

1822; 

434; 

77; 

163 


Tandulwadi; Y VL. dl'radldl 

N 

8-0 

657; 

311; 

46; 

143 

Ycola; 8-0 

Tapiipada; SON. diTMISI 

S 

16-0 

349; 

103; 

22; 

63 

Mankhed;3-0 

Tarsali; BGN. 

w 

3-6 

1765; 

869; 

140; 

208 

Aundane; 0-6 

Tanikhedle; NPD. dlis-N'dd 

s 

10-0 

2739; 

1059; 

165; 

390 

2-0 

Talsni; BGN. adP'n 

w 

21-0 

2110; 

491; 

72; 

143 

Dangsa- (-0 

Talani; KLN. franft 

w 

25-0 

1010; 

329; 

47; 

161 

undanc; 
Dalwat; 4-0 

Teherc; MLG. dst 

w 

3T) 

2910; 

2827; 

474; 

868 

Local; 

Tcmbhe; BGN. ir'ff 

■ NE 

18-0 

3329; 

1593; 

268; 

567 

Local; 

Thane; PNT. SW 

s 

31-0 

4510; 

2132; 

340; 

1151 

Local; 

Thangaon; SGN. SPipiK 

SW 

20-0 

3394, 

1114; 

210; 

380 

Barbe; 2 4) 
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Railwiiy 

Weekly Ba/ar 

1 1 

; Motor Stand; 

Drinking 

Institutions and other 

Station; 

Distancx; 

Distance; 
Bazar Day 


Distance 

Water 1 
facilities 1 

information 

5 


6 


1 7 1 

8 

9 

Nasik Rd,: M O 

r imhak; 

(j-0; 

Tue. i 


W. 

1 2S1 (pr); tl; dh. 

Niphad; 14 ti 

C hcdgaon; 

.3-4; 

Mon. 

! Stage; 0-4 

w. 

; SI (pr); Cs; ll. 

Gholi Bk.; .Tti 

‘Oiiiti Hk.; 

.3-0; 

Sal. 

i Ghoti 3 0 

Bk.; 

; w. 

1 

Sl(pr); Maruti Fr. V.sk; 
11. 

Igatpuri; 3 II 

jhdti Bk.; 

40; 

Sal. 

Igatpuri; 3-4 

; W; rv. 

1 

^ Sl(pr); Devi Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 15;tl. 

Nasik Rd.; (S4 0 

iur.iana; 

10; 

Fri. 

; Sufgana; 0-4 

W. 

Sl(pi ); Cs. 

Local; 

kin arsul; 

5-0; 

Thu. 

j Local; 

W;n. 

SI (pr): Cs; tl; mq. 

Lasalgaon; 15 d 

'3 landvad; 

3 0; 

Mon. 

; Mangrul; 2-0 

! W. 

SI (pr); pyl; tl; dh; 
ch. 






W. 

Mansapuri Devi Fr, 
Mrg. Sud. 8; tl. 

Nandgaon 8 4 

M irdgaon; 

8-4; 

Thu.' 1 

1 .. 0-2 

' w. 

Sl(pr); Cs (mp); 4tl;ch 

Khcrwadi; 10-0 

' s yl.liede; 

7 0; 

Thu. 

S.ny- 7-0 

khedc; 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp): 2tl; 
lib. 

Manmad; '30 

' J, inipur; 

5-0; 

Mon. 1 

Tembhe; 1-0 

1 

IW. 

SI (pr); Cs (mp): tl; dg. 

Manmad; ?fi-0 



■ ■ 1 


W; w; rv. 

i SI (pr): Cs; ll. 

Nasik Rd.; 18 0 

I'inibak; 

3 0; 

Thu. 

.. 2-0 i 

W. 

' SI (pr); Cs; ll. 

14-0 


4 0; 


Stage; 

TV. 

: SI (pr); Cs; 2tl; m; 
mq: lib. 

Manmad; nO-0 

J» k leda; 

3 0; 

Fri. j 

Sompur; 0-4 

W: rv. 

SI (pr); Cs(mp); tl; cli. 







Sati Fr. Vsk. Sud. 3; tl. 

Ankai; 20 

3 «0 a. 

8-0; 

Tue. ! 

Kasar- 1-0 
khedc; 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs(gr); 2tl. 


M irkhed; 

3-0; 

Tuc. i 

t .. 20 

W. 

tl. 

Manmad; 40-t) 

Sin la; 

.3 6; 

Sat. 

Aun- OO 

danc; 

w; rv. 

i SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

j 

1 5 0 

Mnalsakore; .3-0 

Wed. ■ 

Stage; 

rv. 

SI (pr); Cs: 2tl; mq. 

Manmad; 60-0 

I '«n isjun- 
i, ne; 

6 -0; 

Tue. ■ 

1 

Dang- 60 
saundane; ; 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs(gr); ll. 

Manmad; tO-O 

K £ rins.hi; 

10 -0; 

Sun. 1 

Ghana- 120 
kapur; 

W. 

SI (pr);tl. 

Manmad; 32-0 

Miiltgaon; 

30; 

Fri. 1 

Stage; 

W. 

; SI (m);2Cs;2tl;gyni; lib. 

Manmad; 52-0 

Narnpur; 

40; 

Mon. 

Local; 

W. 

2S1 (pr,m); Cs; Pm. 
Pimpalza Devi Fr. Mg- 
Slid. 13; 4tl; lib; dp. 

Nasik Rd.; 42-0 

1 t.al; 


Sat. 

Local; 

W. 

i 

i SI (pr); Cs; Vetoba 
(a/i'a.s- Agyavetal) Fr, 
Phg. Sud. 15; tl; mq; 
lib; dp. 


H irh:; 

2-0; 

Sun. ! 

2-0 ' 

w. 

Sl(pr);tl. 


I 
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Villiige name in English; 

Direction; 

Area (acres); Population; 

Post Office; 

. Talnka abbreviation; 
Village name in Deonagaii 

1 Travelling 
distance 

Households; Agricultural 

population 1 

Distance 

1 

1 2 


3 


4 

Thangaon; SNR. 4l"T»liT 

.. S 

n-0 , 

7462; 4247; 657; 

1 

1508 1 

Local; 

Thangaon; YVL. ST’FTt^ 

. NW 

8-ti 

1763; 926; 137; 

259 

Patoda; 3-0 

Thengode; HGN. sjfts 

■ •' s 

6 0 

7153; 1523; 263; 

418 

Lohaner; 0-2 

Thergaon; NPD. “mtr 

.. w 

8-0 

338; 495; 79; 

116 

Sukenc 2-0 
Ka.sube; 

Thelale; NPD. vrra 

..' NE 

6-0 

1133; 538; 87; 

177 

Kotam 2-0 
gaon; 

Tilbhat; PNT. 

.. E 

7-4 

436, 152; 28; 

88 

KaranjaIi:l-4 

Tilholi ; DDR. 

..: SW 

16-0 

1480; 605; 85; 

347 

Kochar 2-0 
gaon; 

Tilwan; BGN. fearr 

w 

8-0 

2094; 887; 153; 

271 

Local; 

Tinghari; BGN. f^fr 

.. N 

21-0 

2640; 161; 26; 

96 

Askhede; 5-0 

Tinghari; MLG. 

■ 


1555; 916; 325; 

305 


Tipe; MLG. frr 

.N 

12-0 

1110; 214; 31; 

68 

Vadel; 3-0 

Tiradshet; NSK.. fTTi’SFT 

. . W 

5-0 

300; 353; 59; 

208 

Trimbak; .. 

Tirdhe;PNT. fai 

.. N 

5 0 

2556; 1383; 247; 

705 

Kopurli 2-0 
Bk.; 

Tirhal Bk.; KLN. 

. .1 W 

15-0 

1073; 257; 40; 

91 

Bor- 2-0 

daivat; 

Tirhal Kli.; KLN. firfeZ 

.. ;w 

14-0 

574; 461; 66; 

169 

Bor- 2^ 

daivat; 

Tisgaon; CDR. FtT?nirT 

.S 

4-0 

1591; 732; 102; 

314 

Ganur; 10 

Tisgaon; DDR. fir^priT 

. .1 NW 

1 

17-0 

2807; 1357; 175; 

670 

Local; 

Tisgaon; MLG. 

j 

SW 

17-0 

3223; 1613; 264; 

483 

1 

Local; 

Titoli; IPR. 

..; E 

2-0 

451; 516; 80; 

211 

, Igatpuri; 2-0 

Titavc; DDR. 

..i NW 

18-0 

! 2963; 769; 119; 

415 

1 Oeosane; 5-0 
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Weekly Bazar; 

Motor Stand; 

Drinking | 

Institutions and other 

Sta; ' n: 

Oisl.i'X'f 

Distance; 

Bazar Day 

Distance j 

Water 
facilities ; 

information 

5 

6 


7. 

1 

1 

S 

9 


-- 


— 

-■ — 

■ -.— 

- ■■ - -- 

Nasik Rd ; 32 0 

Li>,;al; 

Fri. 

Local; 


w. 

i 

i 

i 

2Sl(prm); Dattatraya 
Fr. Mrg. Sud. 15; 
Maruti Fr. Vsk. Sud. 
3; 3tl; dh; gym; 
eh; 2dp. 

Manmad; X 0 

i'dtnmad; 

8-0; Sun. 

Savar- 

gaon; 


w. 

i 

SI (pr.); pyt; (Cs (mp); 
Khandoba Fr. Mg. 
Sud. 15; 3tl. 

Manmad: 3!'U 

1 .ceal; 

Tuc. 


0-2 

rv. 

SI (pr.); Cs. Mahashiv- 
ratra Fr. Mg.; lOtl; 
mq'; eh; lib. 

Sukcnc 3 (1 

Kasabe: 

5 u vcnc 
Kiisabe; 

3-0; Wed. 

Ozar; 

4-0 

rv. 

Cs (mp, gr); 3ll. 

Ugaon; 3 0 

l.u 'iiilgaon; 

4'0; Sun. 

La.sal- 
gaon; 

4-0 , 

W. i 

SI (pr.); Vadaja Ai Fr. 
Vsk. Sud. 3; ll. 

NasikRd. ,34 0 

l.aranjali; 

1-4; Fri. 


1-0 1 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Nasik Rd.. 20-0 

Cl ii nare; 

6-0; Thu. 


6-0 

w. 

SI (pr);tl. 

Manmad; 4!i 0 

Sii-na; 

8-0; Sat. 

Local; 


W; n. 

Sl(pr); pyt; Cs. (mp); 
Tilakcshwar Fr- \'sk. 
Sud. 3; 2tl; 

Manmad; 55 0 

^ si licde; 

50- ; Thu. 

As- 

khede; 

5-0 

W. 

Cs; (mp, gr); ll; lib;. 







Baloba Fr. Cl. Sud. 8; 
ll. 
tl. 

Manmad; 37-(i 

/ ic el ; 

3 0; 



W. 

Nasik Rd. ;10-0 

4,iMk ; 

5-0; Wed. 

Pimpal- 

gaon 

Bahula 

0^ 

rv. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Nasik Rd.;40-() 

c gamodi ; 

4-0; Mon. 

Peth; 

5-0 

W. 

3Sl (pr); Cs; 3 tl. 

Manmad; 47-0 

^ ona; 

5-0; Fri. 


2-0 

W. 

tl. 

Manmad ; 46-0 

, I' lNjna: 

4-0; Fri. 

Stage; 


w. 

SI (pr); Cs(mp); tl. 

Lasal- 13-0 

gaon; 

( 7ia ~idwad; 

4-0; Mon. 

Hiwar- 
1 khede; 

2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl; dg; ch. 

Niphad; 14-0 

Xl'iCigaon; 

3-4; Mon. 

Stage; 

0-4 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; M aba¬ 
sh i vara tra Fr. Mg- 

Vad. 14; tl; m; ch; 
lib. 

Manmad; 27 0 


2-0; 


2-0 

w. 

SI (pr); 2Cs- Khande- 
rao Fr. Mg. Sud. 6; 3tl. 

Igatpuri; 2-0 

( Id i Bk.; 

2-4; Sat. 

Stage; 

0-1 

w. 

‘ Si (pr); Cs(gr); 2tl. 

Niphad; 'S-O 

\ ar i Kasbe; 

15-0; Tuc. 

Chau- 

salc; 

5-0 

! W. 

Si (pr); Cs; tl. 
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Village name in English; 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Village name in Deonagari 

J 

Direction; j 
Travelling | 
distance 

2 

Area (acres); Population; 
Households; Agricultural 
population 

3 

Post Office; 
Distance 

4 

Tokade; MLG. 

N 

12-0 

56.38; 

1435; 

279; 

384 

Local; 

Tondaval; PNT. tfRTO 

s 

3-0 

2039; 

499; 

80; 

270 

Peth; 4-0 

Torandongari; SGN. 

w 

7-0 

1395; 

411; 

80; 

127 

Umbar- 2-0 
than; 

Torangan; NSK. 

w 

30 0 

2850; 

556; 

99; 

333 

Trimbak;12-0 

Torangan; PNT. (ftTJrn 

S 

22-0 

2890; 

915; 

180; 

526 

Harsul; 4-0 

Toranmal; PNT. 

N 

13-4 

490; 

144; 

36; 

80 

Male- 3-4 

gaon; 

Trimbak (Urban Area 1) NSK. 

('TFRt *\ ) 

sw 

18-0 

11.91; 

5495; 

1015; 

597 

Local; 

Trimbak; NSK. fatRT 

sw 

694 

165; 

31; 

83; 



Tringalwadi; IPR. 

N 

6-0 

3245; 

1018; 

340; 

415 

Ghoti 4-4 

Bk.; 

Tungan;BGN. 

N 

20-0 

1276; 

501; 

100; 

159 

Pimpal- 4-0 
kothe; 

Ubhade-Vanjulwadi; iPR. 

E 

6-0 

1914; 

821; 

129; 

394 

Ghoti Bk.; 3 0 

Ubhrandc; NSK. "arTtf 

sw 

38-0 

1602; 

56; 

ii; 

19 

Trimbak; .. 

Gdaldari; SGN. 

‘ NW 

10-0 

1143; 

218; 

49; 

123 

Satkh- 3^ 
amb; 

Udhrul; CDR. ;j!ja 

s 

7-0 

1664; 

1303; 

200; 

642 

Devar- 3-0 
gaon; 

Udmal;SG,N. ■d<m\rji 

NW 

25-0 

523; 

192; 

36; 

110 

Pan- l-O 

game; 

Ugaon; NPD. otr 

N 

5-0 

1911; 

2893; 

460; 

900 

Local; 

Ujjani; SNR. <j33h1 

! NE 

22-0 

2576; 

667; 

106; 

291 

1-0 

Umbarad; PNT. gTRR 

SW 

7-0 

1655; 

503; 

90; 

187 

Peth; 7-0 

Umbarane; MLG. 

i s 

16-0 


9654; 

7951; 

1308; 

2470 

Local; 
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Railway 
Station; 

Distil iKO 

5 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day 

6 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

7 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

8 

Institutions and other 
information 

9 

Manmad; '4 0 

! t digc; 

5-0; Thu. 

Stage; 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; Sapta- 

Nasik Rd.; 42-0 

1 eHi: 

.. Thu. 

Peth; 3-0 

W. 

shring Devi Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 8; 5tl; m; ch. 

SI (pr); Khandoba Fr. 




2-0 

w. 

Mg. Sud. 15; 2 tl. 

SI (pr); Cs; ll. 

Nasik Rd.; ;'6-0 

1 r II bak; 

19-0; Tue. 

Trim- 12-0 

W;t. 

SI (pr); Cs; Bahiroba 

Nasik Rd.;?5 0 

1 cirsiil; 

4-0; Sal. 

bak; 

Harsul; 4-0 

W. 

Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; tl. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Nasik Rd.; .■i4-(i 

.1' i|;a vicidi; 

7-0; Mon. 

3-4 

w. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Nasik Rd.;;2 0 

1 i,:al; 

Tue. 

Local; 

PI. 

5S1 (2pr, 2m, h); 2Cs; 

.. 

GhotiBk.; 4-4 

(.mi Hk.; 

4-4; Sat. 


W ; p. 

Kartiki Purnima Fr. 
Kt. Sud. 15; Nivriti 
Maharaj Fr. Ps. Vad. 
11; Mahashivaratri Fr. 
Mg. Vad. 14. 5tl; 4m. 
2mq: 8 dh; 15 gym.; 
cb;lib; 2dp. 

SKpr); Cs(gr); Maruti 

Manmad; (i(i-0 

Tiliii'ahad; 

5-0; Sund. 

Daswcl; 2-0 

W. 

Fr. Ct. sud. 15; 3 tl 

SI (pr); Cs(gr); ll. 

GhotiBk.; 1-0 

f . m^ lik.; 

3-0; Sat. 

0-1 

rv. 

SI. (pr); Mariai Fr. Cl. 

Nasik Rd.; 

Iiirnliak; 

.. Tue. 



Sud. 15; ll. 

Nasik Rd.;7R.() 

SLr.!ana; 

Thu. 

10 0 Fri. 


W. 

SI (pr); ll. 

Lasal- 7-0 

l.asaliaon; 

7-0; Sun. 

Dahiwad; 3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 2tl. 

gaon; 

Fa iijsrne; 

1-0; Sun. 

Umbar- 8-0 

n. 

tl. 

Local; 

1 (' ■; il 

Tue. 

than; 

5-0 

w. 

sU (pr); Cs(mp); Ful- 




.. 

w. 

badshah Fr. Phg. Vad. 
5; 4tl; mq. 

SI (pr); Mahadev Fr. 

Nasik Rd.;41 4) 

Pcih; 

7-0; Thu. 

Peth; 7-0; 

w. 

Ps. Vad. 5; tl. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Manmad; 2.5-0 

l.oal; 

.. Sat. 

Local; 

w. 

2S1 (pr,m); 6Cs; Rame- 






shwar Fr. Mg Vad. 
14; 6tl. dg. gym; 
ch; lib. 


Vf 4612—75 
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Village name in English; 

Direction; 

Area (acres); Population; 


Taluka abbreviation; 

Travelling 

Households; Agricultural 


Village name in Deonagari 

1 

distance 

2 


population 

3 


4 

Umbardhe; KLN. OTTg 

NW 

26-0 

1733; 

86; 

17; 

34 

Pimple 6-0 

Umbardhc; MLG. 

E 


1967; 

673; 

110; 

326 

Kh.; 

Umbardhe; SON. 

S 

8 0 

1509; 

492; 

173; 

252 

Mani; 

Umbardhc; SGN. -jarw 

SW 

13-4 

505; 

80; 

IS; 

41 

Paisan; 0-4 

Umbarkhed; NPD. 

NW 

14 0 

1920; 

1882; 

249; 

858 

Kokan- 2 0 

Umbarkon; IPR. 

NE 

7-0 

962; 

672; 

IIS; 

388 

gaon; 

Ghott 4 0 

Umbarpada; SGN. ^TTTT^T 

W 

3-0 

566; 

230; 

45; 

137 

Bk.; 

Surgana; 3-0 

Umbarpada (Bhuvan); PNT. 

w 

8-0 

439; 

186; 

36; 

107 

Bhuvan; 4-0 

(’m) 

Umbarpada digar; SGN. 

s 

18-0 

1081; 

712; 

138; 

494 

Local; 

T?«rsi 

Umbarpada (Karaiyali); PNT. 

E 

7-0 

620; 

288; 

58; 

152 

Karan- 2-0 

Umbarthan; SGN. ■d'5|<6f'>l' 

W 

13-0 

2105; 

1148; 

220; 

346 

jali; 

Local; 

UmbralcBk.; DDR. .. 

w 

8-0 

3939; 

2161; 

361; 

783 

Local; 

Umbralc Kh.; DDR. isK 

w 

5-0 

1732; 

747; 

119; 

227 

2-0 

Undirwadi; YVL. ^^Im^ 

SE 

6-0 

3104; 

1526; 

248; 

532 

Pimpal- 3-4 

Undohal;SGN. 

SW 

•• 

1725; 

233; 

47; 

141 

gaon Jalal; 

Usthale;PNT. 

SE 

5-0 

4200; 

1361; 

256; 

881 

Local; 

Uswad;CDR. ^THTS 

E 

6-0 

3079; 

1981; 

335; 

530 

Local; 

Utrane; BGN. 

N 

16-0 

1565; 

1921; 

301; 

650 

Dyane; 0-4 

Vad;CDR. ^ 

E 

21-4 

1683; 

498; 

60; 

218 

Kundal- 2-4 

Vadgaon; MLG. 

N 

3-0 

3631; 

2441; 

425; 

1136; 

gaon; 

Male- 3-0 

Vadgaon; NSK,. 'oa'il't 

NW 

16-0 

3651; 

1066; 

182; 

496 

gaon; 

Girnare; 2-0 
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SLiiion; 

DisturiLL' 

Weekly Ba/ar; 
Oistance; 

Bazar Day 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and other 
information 

S 


6 


7 

8 


NasIkRil.:?! 0 

K ana.shi; 

7-0; 

Sun. 

11-0 

rv. 

tl. 

NasikRd :AI (1 

Kiikiid- 

1-4; 

Mon. 

.. 

8-0 

rv. 

tl. 

'SI (pr);tl. 


t sundc; 






Nasik Rd ; EO T) 

H Jtrundi; 

14; 

Tue. 

7-4 

W; rv. 

tl. 

Kundc- 1- 0 

I’i npalgaon 

.4^; 

Sun. 

Pimpal' 4-0 

W; rv. 

2S1 (priml; Pyt; Cs 

wadi; 

Las want; 



gaon 


(mp); Bhairavnath 





Baswant; 


Fr. Ct. Sud. 13;3tl; 
m; mq; dg; lib. 

Gholi Bk,; 4 0 

(jliOti Bk.; 

4 0; 

Sat. 

1-0 

rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 


5 li gana; 

4-0; 

Fri. 


w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Nasik Rd.; 4- o 

I'eth; 

8-0; 

Thu. 

Peth; 8-0 

w. 

Cs(gr);tl. 

Nasik Rd ; 4.'; 0 

Li>eal; 


Thu. 

0-4 

rv. 

SI(pr);Cs; Ghagai 

Devi Fr. Mg. Sud. 15; 
tl. 

Sl(pr):tl. 

Nasik Rd.; M 0 

kd'anjali; 

20; 

Fri. 

Karan- 2-0 

w. 





jati; 



Waghai; 24 0 

. xal. 


Sat. 

Stage; 

w. 

2S1 (pr,h); Cs; 3tl; 
ch; lib; dp. 

Nasik Rd.;’2 (1 

icaI; 


Thu. 

Local; 

w. 

2SI (pr,h); Hanuman 
Fr. Ct. Sud. J; tl; 
gym; lib; ch; dp. 







Nasik Rd.; 2.v(i 

’J.il'vadi; 

2-0; 

Wed. 


w. 

Sl(pr); Khanderav Fr. 







Phg. Vad. 4; tl. 

Ycola; 4 4 

.’.iidirsul; 

.4^; 

Thu. 

Pimpal- 2 0 

W; w. 

Sl(pr); Cs(mp); Hanu- 





gaon 


man Jayanti Fr. Ct. 





Jalal; 


Sud. 15; 3tl; 2ni; dg; 
lib. 

.‘•6-0 

H i'll-.-; 

7-0; 

Sun. 


W. 

SI (pr); Cs(gr); tl. 

NasikRd.;40 0 

Ka'anjali; 

5-0; 

Fri. 

2-0 

W. 

3Sl(pr) ; Cs(mp); 4tl. 

Manmad; 11-0 

(. a 11 dvad; 

6-0; 

Mon. 

Local: 

W. 

3SI (pr,m,h); Cs; 







Gokulashtami Fr. Srn. 
Vad. 8; Datta Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 1; 5tl; dh; lib. 

Manmad; 4 e 4) 

N inijlur; 

4-0; 

Mon. 

Dyane; 04 

W; rv. 

SI (pr); Cs(mp); 2tl; li. 

Manmad; 

M 1 inad; 

7-0; 

Sun. 

Kundal- 2-4 

W. 

Si (pr); Cs.; Pir urus 





gaon; 


Mg. Vad. 5; 2tl. 

Manmad; 2.“’ 0 

M tej aon; 

3-0; 

Fri. 

Male: 4-0 

pi. 

SI (pr).; Cs.; Devi Fr. 





gaon; 


Ct. Sud. 15; 2tl.;lib. 

Nasik Rd.; 2" -0 

(.ij Tii.i 'c: 

2-0; 

Thu. 

Girnare; 2-0 

w. 

SI (pr).; Cs.; Devi Fr. 







Ct. Sud. 15; tl. 


Vf 4612- '75u 
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Village name in English; 

Direction; 

Area (acres); Population; 

Post Oflicc; 
Distance 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Travelling 

Households; Agricultural 

Village name in Deonagari 

distance 


population 






3 




Vadalel;NSK. t 

S 


4023; 

72; 

17; 

■■ 


Vadale 2; NSK.. ^ 



(Included in Urban Area 11) 


Vadalibhoi; CDR. 

W 

10^ 

5175; 

37.37; 

635; 

1444 

Local; 

Vadali Najik; NPD. .. 

NW 

7^ 

2111; 

1219; 

206; 

446 

Kokan- 4-0 








gaon; 

Vadaner 1; NSK. qsili 

S 

8-0 

2675; 

9668; 

1117; 

425 

Nasik 3-0 








Rd.; 

Vadancr 1.1; NSK. ^ 



(Included in Urban Area IV) 


Vadaner Bhairav; CDR. 

sw 

20-0 

13310; 

8858; 

1400; 

2395 

Local; 









Vadangali; SNR. 

NE 

14-0 

4811; 

2663; 

442; 

903 

Local; 

Vadbarc; CDR. 

N 

3-0 

1251; 

400; 

65; 

125 

Chand- 3 0 








vad; 

Vade Kh.; BGN. ^ 

N 

18-0 

2264; 

447; 

81; 

264 

Askhede; 3^ 

Vadedigar; BGN. ^ 

NW 

23-0 

327; 

151; 

28; 

84 

Mulher; 2-0 

Vadel;MLG. ^ 

N 

8-0 

2693; 

5149; 

877; 

1689 

Local; 

Vadgaon Balhe; YVL. .. 

NE 

3-0 

973; 

386; 

57; 

122 

Nagde; 2-0 

Vadgaon Pangu; CDR. q«<ii<t 'R .. 

SE 

13-0 

2634; 

920; 

152; 

279 

Local; 

Vadholi; NSK. qi«l«l 

SW 


2135; 

954; 

185; 

296 


Vadi Pisol; BGN. fwte 

N 

21-0 

4398; 

633; 

119; 

340 

Jaikheda; 1-0 

Vadivarhe; IPR. 

NE 

18-0 

1538; 

2727; 

441; 

923 

Local; 

Vadner; MLG. q«H< 

NW 

12-0 

12130; 

2672; 

443; 

732 

Kha- 0-3 

kurdi; 

Vadzire; SNR. 

N 

5-0 

3175; 

1135; 

154; 

423 

Chin- 3-0 








choli; 
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Rail A ay 

Stai 11 ) 11 ; 
Disianci.' 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day 

6 

! Motor Stand; 
j Distance 

1 ^ 

j Drinking 
Water 
j facilities 

i ^ 

Institutions and other 
information 

9 




i 

j .. 

1 

■■ 

i Maruti Fr. Ct. Sud. 15. 

Lasal- 14 C 

s;aO!i; 

Liicil; 

. . Thu. 

1 

1 Local; 

! 

i 

I 

W. 

1 

1 

; 2.S1 (pr,m); 2Cs; 

Khanderav Fr. Ct. 

' Sud. 15; Khandoba Fr. 

J Mrg. Sud. 6; 5tl; m; 

; eh; lib: dp. 

Sukcnu 4 

Kasahi,- 

iKikeiic 

K isabe; 

4-0; Wed. 

Kokan- 4-0 
gaon; 

i ''''' 

i Sl(pr); Champa Shash- 
1 thi Fr. Mrg. Sud. 6; 

■ 2tl. 

Nasik r<d. 0 

1 Icolali; 

2 -0; Mon. 

Local; 

1 W;rv. 

j SI (pr); Cs; Maruti Fr. 

1 Ct. Vad. 5; 3tl; ch; 

1 lib. 

Niphad; 10 0 

load; 

. . Wed. 

Local; 

W;rv. 

5S1 (3pr,m.h): 3Cs (mp, 
j fmg, mis); Bhairav- 
nath Fr. Cl. Sud. 4; 
5tl: mq; ch; lib. 

Nasik Rd.: ;() 0 

Loi ,;il; 

.. Wed. 

Local; 

W;rv. 

2S1 (pr,m); Sati jaya- 
devi Fr. Mg. Sud. 15; 
7tl: 2m; mq; 2dg; 
ch; lib. 

Lasal- |(i 0 

gaon; 

25;advad; 

4-0; Mon. 

Chand- 3-0 
vad; 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs(mp); 

Khanderav Fr. Mg. 
Sud. 15; 11. 

Manniad; 520 

I diliede; 

3^; Thu. 

Askhcde; 3-0 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Csfmp.gr); tl. 

Maiimad; S4 0 

Oil her; 

2 0; Wed. 

Mulher; 2-0 

rv. 

■ • • • 

Maniiiad; 42 0 

l.ocil; 


Local; 

W; rv. 

2S1 (pr, m); Cs; Devi 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 4tl; 
mq; dg. 

Yeola; ,4 0 


1-0; Tuc. 

l-O 

W. 

Maruti Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 
tl. 

2S1 (pr); Pyt; Cs(mp); 
tl; 

Manmad; 5 -0 

M 17 ii'.ad; 

5-0; Sun. j 

Man- 5-0 
mad; 

W;rv. 



.. .. 1 


.. 

Bahiroha Fr. Ct. Sud. 
14. 

Manmad; ‘Ti l) 

.1 liklieda; 

1-0; Fri. I 

Jaikhcda; 1-0 

W. 

2Sl(pr); tl. 

Aswadi; .4 0 

I 

.. Thu. 1 

1 

1 

Local; 

W. 

2Sl(pr,m): 2Cs; 

Maruti Fr. Ct.; 2tl;m; 
dh; gym; ch; lib; 2dp. 

Manmad; .440 

1 Tad; 

Tue. 1 

Local; 

W;w, 

SI (pr): 5Cs; Mahadeo 
Fr. Mg. Vad. 14; 5tl; 
niq; lib. 

Nasik Rd.; 10-0 

S nn;.r; 

5-0; Sun. | 

1 

Moha- 2-0 
dari; 

W; 

SI (pr); Cs; Devi Fr. 
Ps. Sud. 12; tl. 
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Village name in English; 

1 

Direction; ; 

Area (acres); Population; 

Post Otiice; 

Taluka abbreviation; 

Travelling 1 

Households; Agricultural 

Distance 

Village name in Deonagari 

distance { 


population 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 


3 

1 

4 

1 

Vaghad; CDR. 

Vv' 

8 0 

4436; 

632; 104; 

182 

Umbralc 2-0 






1 

13k.; 

Vaghale; YVL. 

E 

17 0 

1176; 

591; 93; 

279 j 

Bharani; .3 0 

Vahcgaonsal; CDR. 

S 

LVO 

i 

2299; 

1435; 223; 

332 i 

Local; 

1 

Vaghcrc; NSK. ..i 

w 

2.S-0 ! 

5195; 

1452; 248; 

873 : 

Local: 

Vaglud; DDR. 

N 

7-4 i 

907; 

337; 53; 

175 1 

Vani 0-0 






1 

Kasbe; 

Vajirkhede; MLG. ^ 

N 

4-0 

2268; 

2275; 336; 

748 1 

Ltical; 

1 

Vaibolhi; YVL. . .j 

NE 

8-0 i 

1366; 

412; 48; 

132 

Nagar- 2-0 






sul; 

Vake; MLG. ^ 

W 

8-0 

2073; 

1509: 240; 

553 

Mimgse; 1-4 

VakiBk.;CDR. ^ 

s 

14 0 

1857; 

858; 139; 

392 

Vahe- 1-0 







gaonsal; 

VakiKh.;CDR. ^ ij. 

s 

13 0 

1741; 

1082; 178; 

417 

Vahe- 1 0 







gaonsal; 

Valadgaon; YVL. 

NW 

13-0 

1459; 

3.30; 58; 

120 

Shiras- 0-i< 







gaon; 

Valwadc; MLG. 

NW 

14-0 

3941; 

1.397; 237; 

598 

Kha- 3 n 







kurdi; 

Valwadi; MLG. ^s5?T#f 

NW 

16 0 

2898; 

737; 124; 

317 

Kha- 3-i) 







kurdi; 

Vanare; DDR. 

NW 

20-0 

2950; 

775; 154; 

.356 

Deothan; 2-0 

Vanasgaon; NPD. 

N 

7 0 

1480; 

1668; 247; 

722 

Local; 

VaniKh.;CDR. 

NW 

20-0 

2682; 

802; 137; 

332 

.. 4-0 

Vani Kasbe (Urban Area 1); DDR. 

N 

10-0 

3497; 

6548; 1151; 

1134 

i Local; 

(JTPrft f^rr <1 ) 






1 

Vanjari; KLN. 

W 

12-0 

997; 

309; 54; 

1.39 

Abhona; 1-2 

Vanjarwadi 1; NSK. ^irTW#f 1 

s 

20-0 

981; 

1183; 208; 

265 

Shenit; 3 -0 

Vanjarwadi 2; NSK. ctoiK-tlst H ■ 



(Included inUrban Area IV) 


Vanjolc; DDR. 

N 

19-0 

1012; 

374; 48; 

208 

Deosanc; 4-0 
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Railway 

Station; 

Distance 

5 

Ac:kly Bazar; 
Distance; 

B jzar Day 

6 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

8 

Institutions and other 
information 

Nasik Rd.; 26-0 

1 Inh!a^;; Bk 

. ; 2-0 

Thu. 

2-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); Maruli Fr. 8; tl. 

Tarur; .VO 

Hhilf ri 1 : 

1-0; 

Sat. 

Bharani; 3-0 

w. 

SI (pr); Kashi Vishva- 
nath Fr. Ct. Sud. 11 
to 11: 2tl. 

Lasal- 4-0 

gaon; 

I oi; 

4 0; 

Sun. 

Lasal- 4-0 
gaon; 

W; rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs; 
Shimga Fr. Ct. Sud. 
10; 511; m; mq; dg. 

Nasik Ril.; 20-0 

CmI’.j "I ; 

110; 

Thu. 

Local; 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Nasik 29-0 

Road; 

Vani C:l;hc 

6-0; 

Tue. 

Krishan- 2-0 
gaon; 

rv. 

Sl(pr); Cs(gr): tl. 

Manmud; 30-0 

Muk'. aoii; 

1-0; 

I'ri. 

Male- 4-0 

gaon; 

W; w; rv. 

Sl(pr); Cs; Mhaloba 

Fr. Mg. Sud. 15;2tl. 

Nagarsul; 2 0 

N.l .' i! i ll 

2-0; 

Fri. 

Nagai- 1-0 
.sni; 

W. 

Sl{pr); tl. 

Manmad: 28-0 

Palaii' 

1^; 

Sun. 

0-1 

W. 

Sl(pr);Cs: Mothebab 
Fr. vsk. Slid,; 2tl; 
lib. 

I.asalgaon; 4-0 

a an; 

4-0; 

Sun. 

Lasal- 4-0 
gaon; 

W. 

Sl(pr); Pyt; Cb(gr); 
Itl; ni. 

Lasalgaon; 4-0 

La;..! a an; 

4-0; 

Sun. 

.. 4-0 

W; rv. 

Sl(pr); Pyt; Cs; Gokula- 
Ashtami Fr. Srn.; 7tl; 

Lasalgaon; 6-0 

Llis.iI. aoii; 

6-0; 

Sun. 

Jalgaon 4-0 
Neur; 

W. 

Sl(pr); ll. 

Manmad; .16 0 

V.nliu r 

1-0; 

Tue. 

Vadner; 3-0 

rv. 

Sl(pr); Bhavani Devi 
Fr. Vsk. Sud. 15; tl. 

Manmad; 18-0 

Vadia" 

4 0; 

Tue. 

Stage; 

W. 

Sl(pr); Cs; ll. 

Nasik 50-0 

Blii.fn £ d 

4-0; 

Sat. 

.. 6-0 

w. 

SKpr); Cs; tl. 

Road; 







Ugaon; 1-0 

1. rai.i ; 

.1-0; 

Tue. 

Sarolc 2-0 
kh.; 

W; rv. 

2Sl(pr,h); Cs(mp); 

Vanasebaba Fr. Vsk. 
Sud. 15; 2ll; lib; dp. 

Nasik 25-0 

N.iii..'. 1 : 

5-0; 

Fri. 

4-0 

W. 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Road; 







Nasik 30-0 

Road; 

LaV.iI . 


Tue. 

Local; 

W; rv; t. 

4S1 (2pr,m,h); 2Cs 

(mp,sp); Saplashring 
Devi Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 
411; 2mq, dg; dh; ch; 
4dp. 

Manmad; 47-0 

Ahlim a; 

1-2; 

Fri. 

Abhona; 1-2 

W. 

SKpr); Pyt; tl. 

Lahavit; 2-0 


8-0;' Tue. 

Deolali; 6-0 

W; rv. 

Sl(pr); Pyt; Cs; Maruti 
Fr. Ps. Sud. 15; 2ll. 

Niphad; 39-0 

Yarn h ;sl«;;15-0; 

Tue. 

Chaiisale 

(Phata); 

W. 

Sl(pi); tl. 
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Village name in English; 

Direction; 

Area (acres); 

Population; 


Taluka abbreviation; 

Travelling 

Households; 

Agricultural 

Distance 

Village name in Deonagari 

distance 


population 


1 


2 


3 


1 ^ 

Vanoli;BGN. 

N 

5 0 

3107; 

IIIO; 

178; 

454 

Chau- 2-0 








dhanc; 

Vanpat; MEG. 

N 


3426; 

871; 

141; 

283 


Varadi;CDR. 

E 

21 0 

1552; 

366; 

49; 

181 

Kundal- 2-0 








gaon; 

Varasvihir; NSK. 

W 

40-0 

2271; 

363; 

72; 

159 

Vaghera; 7-0 

Vare; DDR. ^ 

NW 


2713; 

934; 

153; 

272 

Dcosane; 3-0 

Varhule; MLG. 

s 


1189; 

660; 

108; 

273 

■ * 

Varhane; MLG. .-i-SW 


3465; 

1269; 

96; 

471 

.. IT) 

Vaiiiedarna; NPD. 

sw 

14-0 

603; 

257; 

39; 

134 

Lasal- 3-0 








gaon 

Varkhedc; DDR. 

NE 

5-0 

2588; 

2008; 

306; 

668 

Local; 

Varwandi; DDR. «r7?^ 

s 

9-0 

1707; 

614; 

74; 

282 

Janori; 5-0 

Vascii; BGN. 2rrtrra 


n-0 

4409; 

1823; 

261; 

665 

Local; 

Vatar; BGN. 

NW 

6-0 

1182; 

1277; 

181; 

400 

Chau- 1-0 








dhanc; 

Vathod; BGN. 

NW 

23-4 

3728; 

636; 

118; 

403 

Dang- ll-O 








saundane; 

Vavi Harsha; IPR. 

NW 

.7-0 

2550; 

748; 

156; 

417 

Alwand; 2-0 

Vaygaon; BGN. ^FTiTR 

E 

12 4 

2646; 

1088; 

204; 

495 

Local; 

Vchclgaon; NDG. 

N 

12-0 

5874; 

2996; 

525; 

1185 

Local; 

Veic: NSK. ^ 

NW 

23 0 

4422; 

1617; 

293; 

420 

Trimbak; 








14-0 

Vikharani; YVL. 

NW 

14-0 

1787; 

898; 

164; 

226 

Local; 

Vilho!i;NSK. Rfg'raV 

SW 

10-0 

1156; 

9.34; 

174; 

263 

Local; 

Vilwandi; DDR. feqsf 

w 

16-0 

4752; 

1555; 

247; 

1009 

Kochar- 3-0 








gaon; 
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Riiil'.vjv 

nist;ince 


Manmi.i!; 


Man:riii(: 7 i) 

Na^ik 45 0 
Rok!; 

Nasik SOf) 
Roatl; 


Mann.-iil; 

5(1 

Kuiidcvsadi; 

:5 o 

Kharwaiii; 4 0 
Maiiaiad; 411-() 


Man mad; 45 0 
MantuaJ; 65 0 
Ciholi Rk.; 

14 0 

Munmad; 46 0 


Nandgao;i;12 0 


Nasik 28-0 
Road; 

4-0 ^ 

Aswali; 8-0 

Nasik 24-(i 
Road; 


Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day 

6 

Vir.;aon; 1-0; Mon. j 

't il. iniud; 7-0; Sun ' 

i 

’rit ibak; 14-0; Thu. | 

lil a-Wad; 3-0; .Sat. ' 

1 

. . i 

i 

' k It won; 6-0; Fri, 

Sr klu'de; 6-0; Thu. , 

< ■‘ il: .. Thu. I 

N i; il ; 6-4); Wed. ‘ 

'v t ,na; 11-0; Sat. 

^ i:giiitin; 2 0; Mttn. 

r>.i iijtaiin- 11-0; Tue. 

.1 rt- 

IV kiiaii; 2-0; Thu. 

Ra tl.Wion; 5 0; Sun. 

N iici’.ion; 12 0; Thu. 

< iiri [ ri ; 8-0; Thu. 

Mat ni;i;l; 5-0; Sun. 
't’.ivlii'ir ic; 5 0: Thu. i 

I 

Cii pue 7-0; Thu. ! 


Motor Stand; Diking 
Distance Water 

facilities; 

7 H 

I 

.. I rv. 

i 


Kiindal 2^0 ■ VV. 
gaon; 

.. W. 

i 

.. W. 


Local; W; rv. 

.. -3-0 ' W. 

Local; .. ' W. 


Mhasrul; 3-0 i W. 

I 

Lohancr; 5-0 W. 


I Local; W;w. 

I Dang- 11-0 I W. 
.saundane; 

; Vaitarna 4-0 j W. 

I Nagar; 1 

j Nanipur; 7-0 W, n. 

I ; 

I Local; .. I W. 

: i 

i I 

.. 2-0 I W. 

i .. 4-0 I W. 

Local; . . | W. 

I 

6-0 , W. 

I 


I Institutions and other 
j information 

i 

9 

; Sl(pr); Cs; 2tl; ch. 


Slept); Cs; 2tl: m. 
i Sl(pr); tl. 

2Sl(pr); Cs. 

Rokadoha Fr. Phg. 
•Stid. 5. 

Sl(pr); Cstrnp); tl. 
Cs(mp); tl. 

Sl(pr); Cs; Khanderav 
Fr. Mg. Sud. 15; 2tl; 
2m; gym; lib. 

I SKpr): tl: lib. 

i 

! 2SI(pr); Pyt; Cs (mp); 
i Nath Maharaj Fr. 

: Mg. Sud. 14; Maha- 
i shivaratra Fr. Mg.; 

! 4tI;Ch;lib. 

‘ Sltpr); Pyt; Cs; .311. 

I 

i 2SI(pr); Cs(gr); 2tl. 
i Sl(pr); II. 

■ 2Si(pr,m); Pyt; Cs; 

' Pir Urus Ps. Vad. 8; 

1 tl;gym; ch. 

! 2Sl(pr,ni); Cs; Ram- 
[ Navmi Fr. Ct. Sud. 9; 

I 5tl; tib. 

1 2Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

I 

t Sl(pr); Laxmi Ai Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 1. tl. 

SKpr); Cs; tl; Ch. 

Sl(pr); Cs; 2tl. 
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Village name in English; 

Tuluka abbreviation; 

Village name in Dconagari 

1 

1 

DirccUon; 

Travelling 

distance 

Area (acres); Population; 
Households; Agricultural 
population 

Post Olhce; 
Distance 

4 

Vinchur; NPD. 

H 

9-0 

9812; 

7199; 

1147; 

1 

1944 

Local; 

Vinchure; BGN. 

NW 

10 0 

2173; 

5.31; 

86; 

224 

Kandhanel 0 

Vinchuri Dalavi; SNR. ?a4T 

W 

l-LO 

2554; 

2142; 

.305; 

758 

Local; 

Vinchuri Gauli; NSK. rftcZt . . 

NE 

12-0 

I2(r0; 

782; 

125; 

298 

Adgaon; 1-4 

Virane; MLG. 

N 

20-0 

390; 

1323; 

362; 

362 

Local; 

Virgaon; BGN. f<(^iIW 

NW 

6-2 

1 

1 

' 3832; 

i 

2692; 

463; 

742 

Local; 

Vir.shct; KLN. 

NW 

25-0 

1 

.305.3; 

631; 

105; 

419 

Dalwat; 6 0 

Visapur; BGN. 

NW 

24 0 

750; 

30.3; 

68; 

127 

Mulher; 4-0 

Visapiir; KLN. ktTTTT 

N 

6 0 

1839; 

609; 

87; 

239 

1-4 

Visapur; YVL. fiwm 

NW 

12-0 

j 2449; 

669; 

105; 

407 

Vikhurni; 1 0 

Vitavc; CDR. kzk 

1 

S 

(vO 

; 1668; 

1101; 

171; 

516 

Local; 

Vithewadi Lohuner; KLN. 

E 

11-0 

: .3428; 

1366; 

217; 

606 

Dcola; 5-0 









Vithewadi Pale; KLN. 

S 

7-0 

479; 

183; 

25; 

55 

Pale Bk.; 3-0 

Wadabari; PNT. 

: NE 

9 0 

717; 

330; 

65; 

180 

Koparli 3-0 


i 






Bk.; 

Wadale Hatgad; KLN. 

‘ W 

20 0 

i 781; 

I 

288; 

54; 

133 

Dalwat; 6-<i 

Wadale-Vani; KLN. 

S 

9 0 

1 2498; 

275; 

52; 

166 

Otur; 3-L) 

Wadale Wakhari; KLN. 

** 

15-0 

i 

; 2025; 

281; 

41; 

126 

Kharde- 2 i) 

<is|(2p qndl<l 

! 


; 




walhari; 

Wadali Bk.; NDG. 

1 s 

1 

6-0 

i 12.39; 

i 

1104; 

159; 

287 

Local; 

Wadali Kh.; NDG. ^ JTodl 

1 

1 

1 s 

6-0 

1 

1 884; 

276; 

52; 

118 

Wadali 0 2 


1 


1 




Bk.; 
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) 

Railway 

Weekly Bazar; 

Motor Stand; 

Drinking 

Insiituiions and other 

Slalicm 

nislantv 

Distance; 

Bazar Day 

Distance 

Water 

facilities 

information 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 

Lasalgaon; 4 (i 

1 

1 . 1 : 1 1; . . Fri. | 

1 

Local; .. j 

W; 

5SI(3pr,m,h); 8Cs; 
Shani Fr. Mg. Vad; 


I 

i 

j 

i 

17tl: ni; 4niq; 4dg; dh; 
gym; ch: 31ib; 4dp. 

ManillaJ; 41 l> 

rail!- (>-0; Tiie. 

aijialanc; 

Local ; . . | 

i 

W;n. i 

Sl(pr); tl. 

Nasik 4 0 

Road; 

Uma.ir; 2-0; Tuc. 

! 

Stage; 

w. ! 

1 

i i 

Sl(pr); Cs; Bhairav Fr. 
Cl. Sud. 14;Maruti Fr. 
Cl. Sud. 15; 4il;gym. 

Odlia; 1 0 

N i l ; 12 0; Wed. 

Local; 

1 

1 w. 

i i 

Sl(pr); Cs; Mariiti Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 15; 11. 

Manniacl; 40 0 


Local 

I W;l, 1 

2Sl(pr,m); Fimpala 

Devi Fr. Ct. Slid. IS; tl; 
ch. 

Manniad; 4'>-d 

; . i( til, .. Mon. 

Local; 

: w. ! 

1 i 

i i 

2Sl(pr, h); Cs; Fadrpa- 
nath Swami Fr. Asd. 
Vad,; 3tl;nid; lib; 2dp. 

Manniad; fiO 0 

K 11 nlii; 10 0; Sun. 

1 

Chanakti- 12-0 
pur; 

I w. 1 

i 1 

SUpr); tl. 

Maninad; (il-O 

M.lli.'r; 4 4); Wed. 

.. 4 0 

! rv. j 

Sl(pr); Cs; tl. 

Manniad; 4.'’-0 

Hvi 1-4; Sat. 

! 

i w. 1 

Cs(gr); tl. 

Ankai; / - 0 

1 

M irmiad; 7-4); Sun. 

Ankai; .3 0 

w. 

Sl(pr); Sanibhu i-'r. 
Ct. Sud. l;tl. 

Siiniiiiit ; " 4) 

( 1 ardwad; 7-0; Mon. 

Local; 

w. 

i SKpr); 2tl. 

Manniad; 34 4) 

!l'Ui,f. 5 0; Sun. 

j Dcola; 5-0 

1 

1 

i 4Sl(2pr,2ni); Pyt; Cs; 
j Dalla Fr. Mrg. Sud. 

1 15;2tl. 

Nasik; 4(i 0 

Al hoiia; 4 0; Fri. 

Kalvan- 0-1 
Chanakapur 
(stage); 

1 w. 

1 

1 

i SKpr); ll. 

Nasik Rd.;45 0 

J-’iainodi; I-O; Mon. 

.3 0 

j w. 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Nasik Rd. ;fi5 0 

M'lir.i; 12-0; Fri. 

Tirhal; 5-0 

1 w. 

SI (pr); Cs (gr); tl. 

Manniad; 34 0 

k:is,;;ii; 9-0; Wed. 

1 .. 2-4) 

w. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Manniad; 30 0 

Dl'iiIi: Sun. 

Dcola; 4-0 

! w. 

1 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Nandgaon; 6 0 

Na iii.i'.ioii; 6^0; Thu. 

Local; 

1 

i 

! W; rv. 

1 

j 2 SI (pr,; m); Cs; 

1 Mahadev Fr. 2tl; 

ch. 

Nandgaon; (v 0 

N.i I'gicti; 6-0; Thu. 

j Local; 

! 

i 

tl. 
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HI RECTORY OF VILLAGES AND TOWNS 


VilJilgc name in English; 

Taliika abbreviation; 
Village name in Dennagari 
1 


j Direction; Area (acres); Population: j post Office 

1 Travelling Households; Agricultural j Distance 

I distance population '■ 


.... - ..... — 

. 

-- 

._ -- 

— 

. 

— 

- - - 

Wadgaon Pingala; SNR. 
f'Olrali 

1 W 

i 

10-0 

1 

; 3374; 

1 

1882; 

295; 

865 

j Local; 

Wadgarjn Sinnar; SNR. 

1 

1 ^ 

3-0 

j 2011; 

1253; 

192; 

527 

1 

Dubere; 3-0 

WadiBk.;KLN. 

j w 

3-0 

: 2394; 

f)0l; 

99; 

270 

Pale Ilk.; 10 

Wadi L haulher; UGN. ^rrst 

1 w 

8 0 

j 1396; 

159; 

31; 

38 

j .. 1-0 

Wadpik.'a; SON. 


27 0 

i 650; 

160: 

34; 

82 

[ Mankhcd;2-0 

Wadpada;SGN. Jrsnrr 

w 

1-0 

• 336; 

1 

118; 

24; 

67 

1 Surgana; 1-0 

Wa gd a rdi; C D R. 

SE 

11 0 

' 1487; 

915; 

149; 

189 

Vadgaon- 2-0 
pangu; 

Waghaji; SON. 

sw 

17-0 

605; 

88; 

20; 

.37 

Palsan; 2-0 

Wagita'c; BGN. 

N 

24 4 

1104; 

1073; 

154; 

440 

.. 0-4 

Waghi'.mbe; BGN. WTvt 

NW 

.33 0 

2178; 

564; 

85; 

210 

Mulher; 13-0 

Waghdhond; SGN. giTTfe 

S 

9-0 

1441; 

462; 

78; 

243 

Surgana; 9-0 

Wagherc; IPR. 

NE 

13-0 

1954; 

1128; 

272; 

511 

Mundhc- 3-0 
gaon; 

Wagh5.ii;!iibari; PNT. qr^trRfTrff 

SE 

14 0 

.307; 

92; 

18; 


Kohor; 2-0 

Wahcp.ion; NPD. 

E 

14 0 

1238; 

670; 

116; 

204 

1-0 

Wa.igaoa; KLN. Tnrntr 

E 

13 0 

3967; 

1251; 

218; 

527 

Kharde- 1-0 
walhari; 

Wakad: NPD. 

SE 

14 6 

2272; 

1643; 

262; 

839 

Local; 

Wakhari; KLN. ■^ly 1 <1 

E 

16-0 

5.351; 

4269; 

667; 

1702 

Local; 

Wakbari;NDG. 

NW 

7-4 

3070; 

1100; 

179; 

339 

Nimbait; 2-4 

Waki; IPR. ^ 

N 

6 0 

772; 

546; 

91; 

237 

Ghoti 2-0 

Bk.; 

Walkhcd; DDR. 

i 

i 

N 

2 0 ■ 

1641; 

658; 

106; 

349 1 

1 

i 

Dindori; 2-0 












DIRHCTORY OF VILLAGES AND lOWNS 


I \^1 


Railway 

Station; 

Distance 

5 

1 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day 

6 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

8 

Institutions and other 
information 

9 

10 0 

HI afiiir; 

lO; Tuc. 

10 0 

W. 

i 

SI (pr); Maruti Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 9; Devi Fr. An. 
Sud. 10; 3 tl; gym. 

Nasik Rd.;15 -0 

■Sii t a ■; 

30; Sun. 

Loner- 0-3 

1 wadi; 

W; rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; Dhoki Devi 
j Fr. Ct. Sud. 15; 3 tl; 

1 It'd- 

Manmad; 40 -0 

kal'ai Bk. 

; 30; Wed. 

3-0 

W. 

1 SI (pr); pyt; tl; ch. 

Manmad; 48 0 

1 Sau IE ; 

80; Sat. 


W; n. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Nasik Rd.;50 0 

Manklied; 

20; Tuc. 

Jahulc; 5-0 

W; n. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Nasik Rd.;64 0 

Sui 

10; Fri. 

Surgana; lO 

W. 

tl. 

Manmad; 3- 0 

1 Ma iiriiid; 

.3-0; Sun. 

j Manmad ;30 

W. 

2SI(pr);tl. 

Nasik Rd.;58 0 

1 Hariirr.ti; 

4-0; Tue. 


1 

rv. 

tl. 

Manmad; 520 

Avis i,;dc.; 

0-4; Thu. 

1 

Askhede; 0-4 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; 5 tl; lib. 

Manmad: 73-0 

i M.ilra-: 

130; Wed. 

Mulher; J3-0 | 

1 

W. 

SI (pr); tl; dh; ch. 

64-0 

Ghoti Bk.; 70 

SiiriJi IE ; 

j Gho i Ilk.; 

90; Fri. 

frO 

W;rv. 

SI (pr); tl. 

7 Oj Su(, 

30 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; Ram Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 9; Maruti Fr. 
Ct. Sud. 15;2tl. 

Nasik Rd.;40-0 ' 

Koh( II ; 

2 0; Wed. 

.. 

W. 

tl. 

Lasalgaon; 7 0 

ViiK l i J 

5-0; Fri. 

Bharvas 0-6 
Phata; 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; Khanderao 
Fr. Ct. Vad. 8; tl; gym; 
lib. 

Manmad; 260 j 

Dcol. ; 

Sun. 

LocaJ: 

] 

W; rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs(mp); 

3 tl. 

Lasalgaon;! 50 

Luslij, [jii) 'ij 

150; Sat. 

Deo' 3-0 

gaon; 

W. 

Si (pr); pyt; Cs (mp); 

3 tl; mq; lib. 

Manmad: 28-0 i 

1 

Ocohi; 

60; Sun. 

Local; 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; Akshaya 
Tritiya Fr. Vsk. Sud. 

3. 

SI(pr);Cs;3tl;dg;lib. 

Nandgaon; 7-4 

Nandi son; 

7-4; Thu. 

Local; 

W;n. 

Ghoti Bk.; 20 

Ghoti Ek ; 

2-0; Sat. 

Local; 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Nasik Rd. ;220 

Diitili' i, 

2-0; Sun. 

Local; 

rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; Cs (gr); 
Pir Crus Ct. Sud. 5;il. 
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DIRECTORY OF VILLAGES AND TOWNS 


Villuge name in English; 
Taliika abbreviation; 

Village name in Deonugari 

1 

Direction; 
Travelling 
distance 

2 

Area (acres); Population; 

1 Households; Agricultural 
population 

3 

1 Post Odicc; 

1 Distance 

1 

1 ^ 

Walulzira; SON. “tir/jef^TI 

NW 

6-0 

1242; 

312; 

63; 

130 

Satkh- 

2-0 

Walvihir; IPR. 

N 

14-0 

.3795; 

1294; 

279; 

881 

khamb; 

Waki; 

6 0 

Wangan;SGN. TETT 

W 

18-0 

1615; 

.124; 

66; 

162 

1 

Palsan; 


Wangan; SON. TPnt 

w 

15-0 

1717; 

465; 

104; 

298 

Uni bar- 

2-0 

Wanganpada; SGN. TPrWTST 

s 

26 0 

49.1; 

155; 

40; 

56 

than; 

Barhe; 

IT) 

Wanjarwadi; NDG. 

sw 

15-0 

1861; 

9.15; 

233; 

4II 

Man- 

4-0 

Wanjole; IPR. <(H'lri 

N 

18-0 

1240; 

347; 

5.1; 

152 

mad; 
Mhasur 1 

i. 2-0 

Warambha; SGN. 'li.'ii 

s 

14-0 

144.1; 

525; 

105; 

336 

Man- 

4-0 

Waregaon; SNR. 

E 

25-0 

1294; 

651: 

102; 

196 

khed; 

Patharc 

0-4 

Warkhede; KLN. 

W 

6-0 

1151; 

417; 

75; 

205 

Bk.; 

Kana.shi: 

1-0 

Warshi; KLN. 

E 

20 0 

2475; 

51.1; 

80; 

248 

Kharde- 

.1-0 

Warvandi; KLN. 

E 

6-0 

2494; 

769; 

120; 

35.1 

walhari; 

Bhaur; 

.10 

Wasali;IPR. 

SE 

19-0 

2588; 

1657; 

326; 

768 

Khed; 

2-0 

\Vasali;NSK. 

W 

7-0 

1863; 

372; 

54; 

162 


0-2 

Wavi;NPD. clT^ 

N 

11-0 

1739; 

1047; 

370; 

311 

Redgaon 

2-0 

Wavi:SNR. 

E 

18-0 

15127; 

6142; 

891; 

2050 

Bk.; 

Local; 


Wclapur; NPD. #557^ 

NE 

15-0 

974; 

606; 

92; 

3.15 

Lasal- 

2-0 

Welurye; NSK. 

W 

28-0 

4796; 

876; 

162; 

485 

gaon; 

Trim- 

0-0 

Werul; KLN. 

W 

15^ 

2178; 

614; 

100; 

319 

bak; 

Kanashi; 

3^ 

Wirmal;PNT. f^rms 

NE 

12 0 

662; 

231; 

47; 

133 

Male- 

3-0 

Yeola (Rural); YVL. ( UtoW ) 



1640; 

304; 

57; 

24 

gaon; 










DIRECTORY OF VILLAGES AND TOWNS 


1I9Q 


RaiiNvav 

StaiMii: Distance; 

Distance 

5 6 

1 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

8 

j Institutions and other 

1 information 

1 

NasikRd.;7(i U iMiigana; 

6^; Fri. 

i .. 

W. 

Sl(pr.); Cs. 

GhotiBk.; ‘Ml ’.'aitarnan- 
iii;ar; 

3-0; Sun. 

Bhavali 1-0 
Bk.; 

W; rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

1 Iribaithan; 6-0; Sat. 

.. 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Waghai; 2.1 0 1'iiiharthan; 2-0; Sat. 

Uinbar- 2-0 
than; 

1 

i 

SI (pr); Cs. 

Balsad; 40 0 Esihe; 

3-0; Sun. 

Barhc; 3 0 

1 W; rv. 

11. 

Manmad; 4 0 Vlannud; 

4-0; Sun. 

Manmad ;4-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs; Devi Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 1; 3tl; eh. 

Cihoti Bk.;17 0 /.ti irna; 

.3-0; Sun. 

i Vaitarna; 3-0 

1 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

Nasik Rd.;')0-0 ' tiiinvad; 

4-0; Sat. 

1 

5-0 

W; rv. 

SI (pr); Cs; tl. 

Kopar- 14 0 'V.u i; 

gaon. 

7-0; Tue. 

0-4 

rv. 

Khandoba Fr. Mrg. 
Sud. 15; tl. 

Manmad; ^0 0 l.ii.ou.shi; 

5 0; .. 

Chanka- 4-0 
pur; 

W. 

i 

Cs; tl. 

I 

Manmad; >‘7 <) - 1 '* ti a; 

9-0; Sun. 

Khardc- 3-0 
Walharj 

W. i 

1 

SI (pr); Cs; 2 tl. 

Manmad; .'0 t) 1 t.iia ; 

5-0, Sun. ; 

Local; .. j 

W; t. ! 

i 

SI (pr); tl; dh; eh. 

Ghoti Bk.; 14-0 1 iscd 8k.; 

4 0; Wed. 

j 

0-6 1 

W. 1 

1 

SI (pr); Cs; Devi Fr. 

Ps. Sud. 15; 3tl. 

NasikRd.; 14 0 Nial.; 

1 

7-0; Wed. ! 

Trimbak 0-4 
Road; 

n. i 

SI (pr); tl. 

Niphad; ' 0 1' 1 if cd; 

2 0; Sat, | 

Palkhed; 2-0 

W; rv. 

Sl( pr); Cs (inp); Nim- 
bare Baba Fr. Asn. 
Sud, 10; 5tl. 

Nasik Rd.;21 0 i 1 ■ c.jl; 

Tue. 

1 

Local; 

W; W. 

3 SI (pr. m, h); 7 Cs; 
Bhairav Nath Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 15; mq; dg; eh; 
lib; dp; Cch. 

Lasalgaon; 2 0 ; 1-iiiili:i':in; 

2-0; Sun. 

Lasal- 2-0 
gaon; 

W. 

SI (pr); Gawali Baba 
Fr. Ct. Sud. 9; 4tl; 
2 dg. 

NasikRd.; 34-0 ! Trn3>ik; 

tO-0; Tue. 

Trimbak; 10-0 

W; t. 

SI (pr); tl. 

. . 1 Ka ns li; 

3-0; Sun. 

3-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Pyt; Cs; 3 tl; eh. 

NasikRd.; 52 0 .liiui n di; 

5-0; Mon. i 

2-0 

W. 

Sl(pr);Cs;tl. 
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DIRECTORY OF VILLAGES AND lOWNS 


Village name in English; 
Taluka abbreviation; 

Village name in Deonagari 

1 

Direction; 

Travelling 

distance 

2 

Area (acres); Population; 
Households; Agricultural 
population 

3 

Post Ollice; 
Distance 

4 

Yeola (Urban Area 1); YVL. 

HQ 


2-20; 

24533;3993; 

605 


(TmV 1) 








Yesgaon Bk.; MLG. TRRH 

S 

7-0 

2631; 

1622; 

274; 

553 

Local; 

Yesgaon Kh.; MLG. 

SE 

7-0 

1146; 

1055; 

176; 

403 

Yesgaon 0-1 








Bk.; 

Zatli; MLG. snft 

SW 

15-0 

6588; 

1824; 

294; 

946 

Local; 15-0 

Zagadpada; SGN. snraRTST 

SW 

23 0 

393; 

205; 

38; 

120 

Kelawan; 1-0 

Zarwad Bk.; IPR. 

NW 

20-0 

2018; 

955; 

227; 

262 

Local; 

Zarwad Kh.; IPR. 

NW 

27-0 

1817; 

479; 

86; 

153 

Alwand; 5-0 

Zodage; MLG. 

NE 

J2-0 

6494; 

51.34; 

931; 

1406 

Local; 
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1201 


Railway 

Stat ion; 
Distance 

Weekly Bazar; 
Distance; 

Bazar Day 

Motor Stand; 
Distance 

Drinking 

Water 

facilities 

Institutions and other 
information 

5 

6 

1 








pi. 

Bhairavnath Fr. Ct. 
Sud. 9; Raghuji Baba 
Fr. Vsk. Sud. 3. 

Nandgaon:l4 0 

/ ii 1 egaon; 7-0; 

Fri. 

Local; 

W. 

2 SI (pr, ni); Cs; lOtl; 

2 dg; lib; dp. 

Nandgaun; 14 -H 

'■l.il.gaon; 7-0; 

Fri. 

0-1 

W. 

SI (pr); 4 tl; dg; dh. 

Manmad; 15 (I 

Miiirane; 0-0; 

Silt. 

2-0 

- 

W; rv. 

SI (pr); pyt; 3 Cs; 
Shivaratra Fr. Mg, 
Vad. 13; tl. 


IliliC; 7-0; 

Sun. 

Barhc; 7-0 

W. 

SI (pr); tl. 

GhotiBk,; 14 0 

1 C'Cnl; 

Fri. 

Local; 

W. 

SI (pr); Cs (p). 

Ghoti Bk.; :M-o 

'stvilihar- 2-0; 
lli.i; 

Tue. 

Paliinc; 6-0 

W. 

SI (pr); Devi Fr. Vsk. 
Sud. 3; 11. 

Dhulia; 18 0 

1 oci!; 

Thu. 

Local; 

W. 

4 SI (2 pr, m, h); Cs; 
Devi Fr. Mg. Vad. 30; 
Mankeshvar Fr. Mg. 
Vad. 14; 6 tl; mq; dg; 






dh; Ch; lib; 2 dp. 


NAMES 01' i esi:rted villages in nasik district— 

(1) KoikIIi.ii- ib:ul; (BGN) W5Tr4T? 

(2) Moiiiiii. i jr ir; (QGN) iftnwf'T'R 


NAMES OI I I r. ES P VILLAGES IN NASIK DISTRICT— 

(1) Hiroli- iNUG) 

(2) Raiikhcili (NDG) 


Vf 4fil2—76 






APPENDIX I 


CONVERSION FACTORS 


LtNiJiH: 

1 inch 54 centinietrcs 

I fool '0 4S centimetres 

I yard . !> 1 ■ ‘W centimetres 
1 mile 161 kilometres 

I naufKa aiile (U.K.)^=--- 1853-18 

metres 

1 naiiiical (rile (international) 1852 

metres 

Aat V: 

I sqnaic lool 0043 square metre 
1 square 'art -- O'836 square metre 
I .icre O'^05 hectare 
V()i I MC: 

I cubic lis.)' 0'023 cubic metre 


Weight; 

I tola ■ - U'66 grams 
1 chhatak ; - 58'32 grams 
1 seer — 933'10 grams 
1 maund = ; 37'32 kilograms 
1 palam = - 34'99 grams 
1 seer (24 tolas) ^ = 279'93 grams 
I viss =- I ■ 40 kilograms 
1 maund (Madras) — 11'20 kilograms 
1 candy ■ - 223 94 kilograms 
1 ounce ~ 28 ■ 35 grams 
I pound —• 453 ■ 59 grams 
t hundredweight == 50'80 kilograms 
t ton - 1,016-05 kilograms 


1 gallon (I up .'rial) = 4-55 litres 
1 seer (S( i.das) ~ O'937 litre 
1 Madru> rej.sure 1-77 litres 


Temperature: 

T“ Fahrenheit 

-I- 32 


9/5 (T° Centigrade) 


METRIC WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


’itNGTH: 

10 iiiillinicli :: 
100 centime r ,: 
1,000 rneirC' 
1,852 melr;< 

•Area: 

100 square 


1 centimetre 
s - = 1 metre 
-■ 1 kilometre 
; 1 nautical mile 
(International) 


n llimctres 1 square 
centimetre 

10,0<X) squa c i;;;ntimetrcs ^ 1 square 
metre or centiare 
too square lujT'is — 1 are 
100 ares 1 liectare 
100 hectares jt 1,000,000 square 
metres si uare kilometre 


Volume; 

l,000,(X)0 cubic centimetres = 1 cubic 
metre 

Capacity; 

1,000 millilitres - - 1 litre 
1,000 litres r ; I kilolitre 

Weights : 

1,000 milligrams 1 gram 
1,000 grams — ^ 1 kilogram 
100 kilograms = 1 quintal 
1,000 kilograms -= 1 tonne 
200 milligrams = - 1 carat 


Vf 4611- -6, 
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APPENDIX 1 


ABBREVIATIONS FOR METRIC UNITS 


(1) Decjmal Muettples and Submultiples; 


Prefix 



Value in terms of Unit 

Abbrcvialion 

kilo 



1000 

k 

cent! 



001(10--) 

c 

mill] 


. . 

0 001 (10-3) 

m 

micro . 



0 000001 (10 f’) 

u 



Denomination 

Value 

Abbreviation 

(2) Weights: 

tonne 

1,000 kg 

t 

quintal .. 

100 kg 

Q 

kilogram 

1 kg 

kg 

gram 

1 g 

g 

milligram 

1 mg 

mg 

carat 

200 mg 

c 

(3) Capacitv: 

kilolitre 

1000 1 

kl 

litre 

1 1 

1 

millilitre 

1 ml 

ml 

(4) Volume: 

cubic centimetre 

cm® 

cm'* 

cubic millimetre 

ninl® 

mm® 

(5) Length: 

kilometre 

1,000 m 

km 

metre 

J n7 

m 

centimetre 

1 cm 

cm 

millimetre 

1 mm 

min 

micron 

1/1000 mm or 10 

■ ® mm 

(6) -Area: 

square kilometre 

1,000,000 m 

km^ 

square metre 

1 m3 

m® 

square centimetre 

.. 1 cm® 

cm® 

square millimetre 

1 mm® 

mm® 

(7) Land Measure: 

are 

100 m® 

a 

hectare 

100 a 

ha 

centiare 

m2 

ca 










APPENDIX U 

A KEy TO DIACRITICAL MARKS 


5- V ; 

i—^ : 

u—s ; 

r-’^ ; 

; 

ch- ?« ; 


|fa-5; 

4 —^ ; 

dh-» ; 

n - ^ ; 

n—5 ; 

n—af; 

n—•f ; 

• s * 

s—e ; 

; 

; 

}—® ; 




•> 


Curreii! sp;lliiig 

'Diacritical spelling 

Current spelling 

Diacritical spelling 

Achiirnara 

Acamanu 

Kalachuri Chedi .. 

Kalacuri Odi 

Aclil.an 

Ackan 

Kata Ram 

Kala Ram 

Acb!i(^ii-t 

Ada (Fort) 

Kalsubai 

Kajsubai 

Ab.Mgaci'i .• 

Aherganv 

Kalwait 

Kalwai; 

Akshata 

Aksata 

Karhada 

Karhada 

Ana'idvaMi 

Anandvalli 

Khandoba 

Khairdoba 

An i.apr 

AnnapraMiia 

Koshti 

Kostj 

Ashi.dhi F.kid.i‘hi 

Asadhi Kkadasi 

Krishna 

Krsna 

Asiioka ,. 

Asoka 

Kshatrapas 

Ksatrapas 

AshvatTkcdhs .. 

A^vamedha 

Kuntaleshvaras 

Kuntalesvaras 

Badshah N:i r a .. 

Bad^h Niima 

Lakshini-Narayan 

Laksmi Narayan 

Baklan ., 

Baglana 

Latalgaon 

Lasalgahv , 

Ban^o;i Bk ., 

Banganv Dk. 

Mahadev or Shiva 

Mahadev or Siva 

Bavaeha ,, 

Bavaca 

Mahadji Shinde 

Mahadji Sindc 

Brahmachar ,. 

BrahmacarT 

Mahyavanshi 

Mahyavansi 

Cbiilukya^ • < 

Calukyas 

Mategaon 

Maleganv 

Chambhar ,. 

Cambhar 

Mangalashtaka 

Mangalastalca 

ChairU)har 1 a tii . , 

Carnbhar Lent 

Manikpunj 

Mintkpunj 

Chandor ,, 

Candor • 

Manmad 

Manmad 

Chaiul'arad . . 

Candwad 

Naikada 

Naikada 

Cia;ani 

Catani 

Nandgaon 

Nandgahv 

Cliaufule ,, 

Cauphulc 

Nasik 

Nasik 

Cha'jiijr ,, 

Cauler 

Panchavati 

Pancavati 

Cb.i vhaUbio; . , 

Cikbalohol 

Payoshni (mddern 

Payosni 

Chi'n;i;ii \p .. 

Cimaji Appa 

Puma) 


Clii ;r;i .' ns 

Citpavans 

PeshwB 

Pes'va 

Chiidii.:; <> •. 

Codhara 

Pulakeshin 

Pulakesin 

Da! 

Dak^atnitra 

Pushyamitra 

Pu^amitra 

Da ishic^iputl l.:l a. 

Daksinapatba 

Rnmsej 

Ramscj 



Rashtrakuta 

R£S(rakuta. 

Owi’Uti A (tvls? • • 

Dandakade 

Sanskrit 

Sanskrt 

Da'-hfi"'.-.! 1 * racliariu 

Da^kutnaracarita 

Saptashring 

S^aptasmg 

Dp..da.- 

Dcsastiias 

Shravana 

Sravana 

D"v' li (n'e'::i 1 .. 

Di’v!;'.: 

Tringalvadi 

Trihgalvadi 

D^.irsa!, 

L;'.:aiiaka 

Trirashmi (Hill) 

Trirasmi 

Dhcda'P.b-i 

Ohod^ba 

Vaghadi 

Vaghadi 

Cu irtl. 1 u ihi 

Caries' Caturthi 

Varadaks Irina 

Varadaksim 

Ork'dasian 

Gaku!ae(ami 

Varli 

Varli 

Gt, /aj-.ll'.ai: anil war*. 

Govurdhancjvara 

Vedishri 

Vedisti 

Hemadp»n :i 

Hentadpanti 

Vinchur 

Vincur 

Igatpuri 

Igatpuri 

Yeola 

Yevala 
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TABLE No. 1 —Tai-ukawise Area and Population, 

Nasik District, 1971 

Total Area in Popnla- Population 

faliika Rural 1011.“ tion-—--— 

Urban per km.= Persons Males hemales 


Nasik District 

. Tolal 

l.S,5«2 0 


Rural 

]5,192'2 

Taluk ill 

Urban 


Nasik 

.. Tolal 

1,266-5 


Rural 

1,121-6 


Urban 

144-9 

Peint 

Tolal 

9.14 0 


Rural 

9.14-0 


Urban 


Dinilori 

. . Tolal 

1,32.'!-2 


Rural 

1,288-2 


Urban 

35-0 

Surganii 

.. Total 

8.37-6 


Rural 

837-6 


Urban 


Kalwan 

.. Total 

1.194-8 


Rural 

1,194-8 


Urban 


!Bag1an 

.. Tolal 

1,616-2 


Rural 

1,614 5 


Urban 

17 

Malcgaon 

.. Tolal 

1.937 - 6 


Rural 

1,910-9 


Urban 

26-7 

Chandor 

.. Tolal 

9.58-0 


Rural 

921 -0 


Urban 

.37-0 

Nandgaon 

.. Tolal 

1,091-9 


Rural 

1,048-9 


Urban 

4.3-0 

Ycola 

., Total 

1,0W) .3 


Rural 

1,0.58 1 


Urban 

2* 2 

Niphad 

.. Total 

1,052-3 


Rural 

973-7 


Urban 

78-7 

Sinnar 

.. Total 

1,340 1 


Rural 

l,.329-8 


Urban 

10-3 

Igatpuri 

.. Total 

1,021 0 


Rural 

1,010-6 


Urban 

10-4 


152 23,69,221 12,21,419 11,47,802 

111 16,90,749 

8,65,242 

8,25,507 

1,741 

6,78,472 

3,56.177 

3,22,295 

335 

4.24,590 

2,26,518 

1,98,072 

131 

1,47,414 

78,530 

68,884 

1,913 

1,47,988 

2.77,176 

1,29,188 

88 

82,380 

42,111 

40.269 

88 

82,380 

42,111 

40,269 

103 

1,36,883 

69,562 

67,321 

101 

1.30,335 

66,294 

64,041 

187 

6,548 

3,268 

3,280 

83 

69,719 

35,651 

34,068 

8.3 

69,719 

35,651 

34,068 

104 

1,24,328 

63,608 

60,720 

104 

1,24,328 

63,608 

60,720 

122 

1,97,102 

1,00,902 

96,200 

112 

1,80,382 

92,006 

88,376 

9,(i09 

16,720 

8,996 

7,824 

220 

4,2(1,194 

2,19,603 

2,06,591 

116 

2,22,567 

1,14,078 

1,08,489 

7,626 

2,03,627 

1,05,525 

98,102 

122 

1,17,332 

59,817 

57,515 

118 

1,08,543 

55,107 

53,436 

237 

8,789 

4,710 

4,079 

1.34 

1,46,338 

75,083 

71,255 

79 

83,296 

42,448 

40,848 

1,466 

63,042 

32,635 

30,407 

120 

1,26,855 

64,407 

62,448 

97 

1,02,322 

51,926 

50,396 

11,151 

24,533 

12,481 

12,051 

20(1 

2,16,641 

1,11,166 

1,05,475 

181 

1,76.237 

89,974 

86,263 

514 

40,404 

21,192 

19,212 

122 

1,63,602 

83.031 

80,571 

108 

1,43,384 

72,734 

70,650 

1,961 

20,218 

10,297 

9,921 

134 

1.37,257 

69,960 

67,297 

119 

1,19,842 

(-0,775 

59,067 

1,681 

17,415 

9,815 

8,230 
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TAELE No. 2—Urban Population, Nasik District, 1971 


Towi 

Area in 
knP 

No. of 
households 


Population 


Persons 

Males 

Females 

Nasik 


51,898 

2,71,681 

1,45,059 

1,26,622 

Triii'bak 

n-9i 

1,015 

5,495 

2,929 

2,566 

Satana 

1-74 

2,903 

16,720 

8,896 

7,824 

Mali.'giion 

12-95 

29,862 

1,91,847 

99,444 

92,403 

Clia idol 

27-01 

1,470 

8,789 

4,710 

4,079 

Man mai l 

19-45 

7,380 

40,061 

20,684 

19,377 

Yeoll 

2-20 

3,993 

24,533 

12,481 

12,052 

Nani.li’ai'ii , , 

22-54 

2,979 

22,981 

11,951 

11,030 

07ai 

42-51 

4,806 

21,260 

11,301 

9,959 

Sinnar , , 

10-21 

3,643 

20,218 

10,297 

9,921 

Igairuiri 

10-3(. 

2,205 

17,415 

9,185 

8,237 

Pinij alga.Ill Sisvani 

29-01 

1,947 

12,289 

6,311 

5.978 

Ravalgaon , 

12-75 

2,123 

11,780 

6,081 

5,699 

l.asa'gaoii . 

5-09 

1,197 

6,855 

3,580 

3,275 

Vani 

34-97 

1,15! 

6,548 

3,268 

3,280 


'.V li.E No. 3 —Villages Classij'ii d BY Population, 
Nasik District, 1971 


i liissilication 


Total Population 

No. of--- 

inhabited Males Females 
Villages 


Total R 

Ul ..1 1 


1,628 

8,65,242 

8,25,507 

VillagL-s 

nah 

> 1 'imlalion less than 200 

133 

9,400 

8,955 

Villup.s 

seal, 

11 'Tiilalion of 200-499 

392 

71,052 

69,076 

Villages 

Ulll'i 

iS p.ilation of 500-999 

525 

1,94,424 

1,88,864 

Villages 

v\ il |- 

i '(ip.ilalion of 1,000-1,999 

388 

2,65,734 

2,55,462 

Villagi.'s 

with 

: X'| ) ilation of 2,000-4,999 

153 

2,25,048 

2,13,707 

Villages 

Ve i 11- 

; ('|1 jlation of 5,000-9,999 

26 

92,599 

82,971 

Villages 

wilh 

I i p. ilation of 10,000 and above 

1 

6,985 

6,432 
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appendix III 



9,70,096 

76,92,28 

2,00,868 

1,65,208 

63,288 

1,01,920 

39,692 

39,692 

O VO *0 in 

oo ^ m Os o\ 

O' 

^“•oCr r rnrn . 

O *n r"i m . 

58,110 

58,110 

91,002 

84,433 

6,569 

1,30,490 

1,01,055 

29,435 

50,923 

48,214 

2,709 

10,.30,798 

8,05,409 

2,25,381 

1,88,418 
- 71,145 
17,273 

41.490 

41.490 

£r.,„r, 

„ oo r-i 

..so 

^ sc r^r'. 

60,869 

60,869 

95,562 

87,995 

7,567 

1,38,797 

1.06,287 

32,510 

52,915 

49,738 

3,177 

5,334 

917 

4,417 

2,976 

431 

2,545 

1 

1 

. O' 00 —. “ • 

■ Z Z ■ 

T'l CO ^ 

. 'n «—' 

•O VO O m • 

«n ^ rr 

03 Tt Tt r'l O r4 r i 

r^, fvi 

VO in ^ ^ oc r 1 

vif ^ irP 

. Pi _ r l 'O 

* rj f— 

‘ rg r-i 
• 'n ir-, 

. in o m 
• rn r l ^ 

30 30 O -rf —, r*-. 
'•O , in 

59,529 

37,870 

21,659 

13,430 

4,195 

9,235 

144 

144 

•Ts r 1 O' ZZZZ 
o Oy •''> ‘ ^ 

* ' VD r^> 

■O vO 
r4 rj 
• VC vC 

v- o r ■ 
in Gv 

■ 

■ rir-j 

9,185 

4,646 

4.539 

4,649 

4.256 

393 

SP;g .Tir^a 

o t ^ 

ri r l ^ 

»>f r**. ^ f*' 

: rtp''- 

C^l. 

1,672 

1,672 

CV 1^5 
r- • in ^ 

. fsl 

■ r-f r4 

*0 c VO V3 ^ t7‘ 
<0 - 1 - il, r j 

Os ■rf Tf 

1.47,802 
8,25,507 
3,22,295 
1.98,072 
68.884 
1,29,188 

40.269 

40.269 

rTj —. o ^00 

-‘3S SS 
■ 33 

o o 

ri r 1 
I”*, r- 

: 9Q 

■O N-■ 

96,200 

88.376 

7,824 

2.06591 

1,08,489 

98,102 

57,515 

53,436 

4.079 

21,419 1 

.65,242 

,56,177 

.26,518 

78,530 

,47,988 

42,141 

42,141 

sfd 

2S 

ss 

rr-' r^. 
sC vC 

,00,902 

92,006 

8,896 

2,19.603 

1,14,078 

1,05,525 

59,817 

55,107 

4,710 

T'l OC f*', 




r*\ nc" VC f ■} 

So ‘ri GO ^ O' 
00 '■'T^ 

'-m'n ^p.^ ' 

■ 

1,24,328 

1,24,328 

r 1 rl o 
O oo r 1 
fr r-- 

• r'-'O'C 

• O'^ 30 — 

•*■)• 1 -. r-- r j r*-. ov 
■">. o r- } r^i Tt- 30 
»—< i/-i sO rr in 
'C r r f ~ oo 30 

C'l r 1 O o 

'=1- r r r i —' 


r*-. Ni. 
rl ^ 


^ a 

2 V- 43 

o 


c ^ 


^ c c 

rt 25 2 25 

o 3 


__c 

c; 5ij « 
W u. 43 
O 3 


Ht£;3 HqJD I-05;d 


_ c 
'7;j 5 

hcS5 


— c 
*73 

o ^ .ir 


3 gJ 


_ c 

2 55 

o P i- 
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! 

i 


ON 00 — O ^ vO 
IT) so >/"» ^ 

r4 r4 r'l 


o ^ .-H 


—• O '-r rj 

'2 NC'vO o 

't CN a^ —^ 00 


••O I- 
'I.' r J ^ 
v-j fy-, 

r I 


r- 

r. r I K/. 


-r o -T 

r ^ oo O' 
-- Q O 


. of 


t' o o 
fv. o 
O 'O’ -r *t 


1 I - 


oo $S'Cri op 

^ 8cP 


■ '" io , . 

; TT -t 

• — .O' — 


^ ’cf 


UU 

r' -I'n —• i<!^ 


t • 1-- 

r't? 


'.i ''> ~- 

^^'O^OC 


.?! f- r- 
'•’ -^1 r- 


— '/‘j nC r-^ r i 
rf-. r-. 

— ~ o 

T'l r i 


aC O' r-. r^. r*^. 
CJ oc 
rj 


r*-. OO Vi f} r I 
OO —' \C- fO 

'TrjrJ 


OO v, r'-. r«-, prj 
CO O OO V\ ir» 
'i' Cl ri 


ri c 1 
rr, r-*. 
r \ r-1 


Occri -c 
r I r I .O', r- 
O' — (•••* ■>: 


oc kc> “t 
ro O M 
C C) 00 f M 


•ri 'oj O f'' 
r-' r I lo 
•n-riri 0\ 


'O r<N r**, OO 
a^ c-i r~. rn 
■rr r 1 C'l — 


'= 2 I 3 sj 2 sj 2 sl S S J 2 si 25 ! 2 


•'' C'\ . 


O o U, QPi- O 03^* 03.b 03i- b 

H3S^, Hcdi-J H 




CQ 




rt 

-2 


"cS 


H 

'rt 

C! 

H 

O 

c 

i2 

Oli 

rt 

pj 

OO 

JO 

« 



Rural .. 736 705 2.170 2.06^ 

Urban.. 1.402 1.262 67,084 62.812 

Chandor Taluka Total .. 519 407 1,617 1,522 

Rural .. 224 166 821 797 

Urban.. 295 24 1 796 725 
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»rih~oo oor>4'0 
-^ocfN O'Ctj- irir-iTt 
oom^ rsoof^ ^oooo 


r^j f^i os 
O ^ 00 
00 On 00 


NC r- c3\ 
•O m ’-1 


oo 

lo Tf 


OO VD 
ON 


rf 1/T OO 

I-. vO 


00 Tj- 

»n »r> 


VT ON r- On 
f<N ON ^ 00 Q 
00 O fN 'S 


00 VO ON r 1 

On f**! ‘/T O' 

NO fn m ON O' 


*rj r- NO f-' On 
f—■ r'-. vn 

oo 00 f'i 


©''‘oo”*-*” *r{'^QO 

unr«^r'i »0'^ O00»" 


vD On O ‘'T 
r- NO NO v-j 


«*'^*r>ON*OONNOONf^<NON 

ONr^vOr^^r^NONOr-'O 

r'^ 

oo r- ON r<-?r r r-T no cvT 
NO rN 


noot'^ — Nni/'if^ON — r- 
^^ ON Tf *^> O r'l NO O' — h- 
^ r- ON 00 rj- VT VO w 

NO ^ r f f*-r r r rf r--'' r-T Tf 
r'^n^ ri 


'/) 

c 
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c 

6> 


Uh 
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n ^ oo ^ o Tj- f— r*-, 30 r- •rf'> n 
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rj r-* 


'I^^O O'^'^ 

r } rf 00 n —1 ^ ^ 


•J-»-i VC • -^1’^ -00 

^ VC • 

't ■ 


r<i OQ r-i 

o* I - o rj 


o C^ — r'. 00 •»!• — rr, r-- Ij' oc C f 1 'X 

cori^o r^ri"^ c\ 

C' O O cv r 1^ »-« \C C O 0^0 

•^'v-T'^r fp'Iri— f-T — rT 


C 'i- rn r ■' O 
X Ir-i r^ X 

NC o V-. •'t 
00 “ r r »-r 


^ I in r-« T «rj O' m oc */■! rt r^; f*-, O — vC Ov ^ 

r-, CV tn^ f'. 1 f\a\^ 0 ^'-£i Vi ^ ■ 5 * r« O 00 T' 1 cc 

rf- O' o X ^ ^1 r» C^vo X r 1 'Tf 

V* Tf ir* —^ri oCrf^’' 


rir^i^ Oor-i-^f rj'o ^ O :r 
— O' O' r«^, oc v> C\ O' O O ‘O 

.i; -rt Tf — ^ r-J nj X O f** 


X X O 10 00 r-, r--, O X 0 r i r~- I'n 

OVtVi x»o X—^ 
•i- rv* O Vj — »r> vC X » 


o in r J 

-r O o m, r I 


esJ ael sslssj £32! 

C3v- 0=3^ 03v- O^. *- 
Ha:;^ Hftip HO^hJ 


c 

,i* iw cs 

i/! ij (2 ^ 

V ^ 05 o, 

i ^:43a| 

(/) {/j O c 

H ^ JZ| Q pfi H 


Satana .. .. 273 250 825 792 

Malegaon .. 1,322 1,192 fA90.8 62,625 

Ravalgaon SO 70 176 187 

Chandor .. 295 241 796 72? 
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District Total .. 96,097 49,625 46,472 5,61,202 2,84,727 2,76,475 
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F. N .—’Provisional slatistics obtained from Census Office, Bombay. 
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TABLE No. 10— Agricultural Population, 
Nasik District, 1971 


Population 




Persons 

Males 

Females 

CuUr.aior-, 

Total 
Rural 
Urban .. 

XSOX'9 

10.029 

2,76,259 

2,6S,034 

.S,225 

1,04,080 

1,02,276 

1,804 

Agricirlli rat I ; f'lUircrs 

Total 
Rural 
Urban .. 

2,66,213 

2.49,639 

16,574 

1..30,550 
1,21,512 
9,0.38 

1..35,663 
1,28,127 
7,5.36 


TAB I f N ). ! 1— NuMitiiR oi rainy days and total rainfall at 
-ILICTCD CINTRLS, NaSIK DISTRICT, 1972 


Centre 

Normal 

ruinrull 

No. of 
rainy days 

Rainfall 
(in mm.l 

Bagla n 

552.6 

18 

200.1 

Maiegaon 

548.1 

J9 

195.6 

Surgana 


59 

1.2(K).5 

Kalwan 

795.6 

24 

387.8 

Point 

2,095.3 

73 

1,926.6 

Dindori 

7.33.3 

29 

412.4 

Chandc'i" 

79>X4 

19 

140.5 

Nandgiwn 

654.8 

13 

93.9 

Nasik 

751.5 

22 

.341.9 

Niphad 

.566.7 

2.3 

258.6 

Ycola 

519.9 

23 

215.5 

Igatpuri 

.3,.340.8 

68 

2,2.39.1 

Sinnar 

593.8 

36 

256.6 

TABI 1 

510. 12 —Fori ST Area, Nasik 

District, 

1972-73 

Particulars 


Area 

(in hectares) 


Revenue Dep.iiaii tti. - 

Reserved 

7,397 

Protected 


Total 

7,397 

Forest Depai'.niei 1 - 

KcbCf'CO 

3.07.842 

Proitsled 

19,898 

Total 

3,27,740 
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TABLE No. 13 -Si vcisiics o! Co oi'iiRAiivi. Socili'ils, 

Nasik District, 1972-73 (Rs. in’OOO) 


Type ot societies 

No. of 

No. of Mendters 

Share 

Capital 

(Rs.) 

Reserve 
and other 
Funds (Rs.) 

Working 

Capital 

(Rs.) 

Societies 

Societies Individuals 

(1) .ARricultiiral credit 
societies* 

985 

14:1.359 

.i7,0,s;j 

10.695 

157,229 

(2) Ayricullural non- 
credit societies 

175 

2,04» 27,297 

6,7o:i 

6,25 .t 

42,190 

(.1) Non-agrieullurul 
credit .societies 

124 

71 9'’7 

12,279 

31.167 

2.\9:4 

(4) Non-agricultural 

676 

1.472 .AS.“'49 

5.95:. 

2.466 

7 4,»u2 


n(in-LTei.lit ^;oLiclii;s 

‘Loans Tor Ayricultuni! CrcJil SocicSiy.’. jiursfig th-; .iai'na y;n' ara as I'ollows . — 
Advanced .. . n4,f>’5,(K)!) 

Recovered .. .. C.TS'W.OOO 

Oulst.indiiV;! .. .. .. 107,6.11,000 

(jvcrdiic.s .. iS,0.S5,00f! 

Percentaye recovered .. 02 


TABLE No. 14 - nisTRiRUT’- iN os B.siaip isinicNTs nv Si/.i: 
oi' EMpi.LiVMTNr, N.vsik Disnucr. Iv7l 


I'ai'ticul.ars 

To 

fd 

.Hiira! 


Errlyin 


I-sti, 

Per. .n, 
Lnipi'iiyed 

Hsi;. Persrv.a.v 
Employed 

Esti. 

Perso IS 
Employed 

Restaurants and Hotels 

2,4SO 

S "t '*7 

1 Mi' 2,2.'.'. 

1.VJ7 

6,994 

Legal Services 

.56 


4 A 


6 5 

Public .Admini.stratie:; a' J 
Defence Services 

1,416 

S.4:S5 

1 .riiT 2,750 


5,725 

Kdueation, Seienlilf; a.id 
Kcsearcli Services 

2.942 

lO.O'..'. 

2,162 5Mn 

480 

4,043 

Mcdieal and Health Services 

ft .’-I 


32:3 7M‘ 

."4 ' ' 

Lf29 

Community Sewi.iss 

1k:A 

^>55 

62- (■■‘1 

141 

264 

Recreational and Cu''.u-..ii 
Sen iees 

241 

972 

71 U6 

i 7'li 

!35i. 

Person.ll Services 

1,77« 

2,.:>s 

694 1,1 (-d 

i ,trs.'. 

).7'!1 


TABLE No. i .7 — Siatistics Ri:i.vn\G i'’ Annu.m. Si, avi y 
oi- l\; 7 i;srR)TS in Nasik DisnccT in Tdj 6 


IndiGtry 


No. cT P|-.)d'Jc‘!vc 
reji.stered cipiljl 
I'aeloiics (Rs. in '(XWi 


Laipicy 

iVent 


Gross V'alue 

OUlplii add.;;! 

!Rs. in ’000) (Rs. in '000) 


1. Manutaeluriiiy i)rd-?,;-y .3 410 7 • 992 229 

products, Canniivj ar.,! 

preservalion ol iVijies 
and vciictables. 

2. Mumdacturc of ;aair\ 7 467 57 2,750 50 

mill products. 
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I ABLE No. 15- Si Ai isiH'S relai inc; lo Annual Survlv or 



Industries in 

Nasik 

DlSIRlCl 

IN 1966- 

conUl. 



1 


3 

4 

~5 

6 

3. 

Sugar factories and 
refineries. 

96 

53,812 

2.616 

59,339 

—4..300 

4. 

Manufacturing Misc. 

22 

1.273 

238 

10,169 

531 

5. 

food preparations. 
Spinning, weaving and 

IS 

2.826 

471 

11,345 

844 


finishing of textiles. 





70S 

fi. 

Manufacturing of textiles 
not elsewhere classified. 

22 

3.218 

541 

6,10.5 


7. 

3. 

Manufacturing of cork '| 
and wood products | 

not elsewliere classi 
fied. Manufacturing of 

furniture. J 

.Manufacturing of pap- : 

5 

478 

175 

1.938 

440 


cr pulp and paper | 
board. 1- 

11 

104,854 

8,778 

131,411 

42.426 


Printing. publishing | 

and book binding. j 





- 1,801 

9. 

Manufacturing of 

4 

.‘',329 

2.18 

2,71! 


rubber products. Basic 
industrial chemicals 

including fertilizers. 



69 

2,620 

692 

10. 

Mantifaciui'ing of Misc. 
chemical products. 

5 

1,185 


2S6 


11. 

.Manufacturing of stru¬ 
ctural clay products. 

•4 

133 

119 

104 

1,268 


12, 

Manufacturing of non- 
metallic mineral pro¬ 
ducts not elsewhere 
classified. 

22 

i ,980 

.539 

3,376 



13. 

Iron and steel 1 

industries. ! 

1 






Non-ferrous basic | 

metal industries. j 







Manufacturing of | 

inclai products. j 

Manufacturing of elec- i 
trical machinery appa- | 
ralus, appliances and i 
supplies. j 

N 14 

15,.381 

i,449 

14,453 

-291 

14 

Manufacture of rail¬ 
road equipments .. ! 

Repair of motor i 

1 

1 11 

2,054 

587 

5,390 

! ,423 


vehicle.s. J 

[ 





15. 

rdcetric light and i 

1 






power. 1 

Gas .Vlanufaclure and J 
distribution. J 

1 

" 4 

1 

7,3S7 

221 

3,017 

1,035 


Total . . 

248 

.201.184 

16,129 

256,40! 

43,358 


foot-nou’. —I!) Figures are provisional. 

(Z) Figures are based on actuals of the reporting census sector factoiies 
and estiiitatcs of sample sector factories, 

(Z) The number of registered factories shown in col. No. 3 arc 
registered with Chief Inspector of Factories, Bombay under section 
2 (m) of the Factories Act 1948. 

(4) The information pertaining to less than 3 factories in any industry 
is clubbed with other industry groups. 



TABLE No. 16 -Average Daily Employment in Factories in Nasik District, 1971 
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31-3-1970.. 1,653 15 419 5,43,405 15 6,28,806 434 11,72,211 

31-3-19/3 . . 1.628 20 554 8,41,792 20 6,78,472 574 15,20,264 
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t ABLE No. 18 —SlATISTlCSOF MONtY-LLNDlNC. TRANSACTIONS, 

Nasik District, 1972-73 


Rs. 

No. of Money lenders .. .. . ■ 198 

Loans advanced to traders (in Rs.) .. .. .. 3,003,253 

Loans advanced to non-traders (in Rs.) .. 7,251,975 

T otal loans (in Rs.) .. 10,255,228 


Tabi.f No. 19 -Opir.ation of Co-operative Marketing 
Societies, Nasik District, 1972-73 

(Rs. in '0)0) 


Particulars 

Total of all 
Taluka Sale 
and Purchase 
Unions* 

Number of Societies 

17 

Number of .Members 

14,915 

yolue of purchases — 


(/) Agricultural produce 

3,3% 

{//) Agricidiural requisites .. 

:8,37v 

[Hi) Consumer goods 

36,310 

Vulue of sale — 

(0 As owners 

47,480 

(/;) .A.S agents 

6,705 

Total sale .. 5;,i85 

Sale of agricultural produce as owners and as agents — 

(i) Paddy 

79 

(ii) Jowar 

.... 

(Hi) Other food-grains 

6,S61 

(iv) Oil-seeds 

1,473 

(r) Jaggery 

936 

(rl) Others 

3,612 

Total .. 

Agricultural reguisites sold as owners and as agents — 

(i) Fertilisers 

20,399 

(ii) Seeds 

l,29i 

(m) Agricultural implements 

439 

(iv) Others 

5,06S 


Including District level societies. 









lABLE No. 20—No. uF B.^nking Oiiiccs in Nasjk District as on 3lsr March 1972 
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TABI-E No. 22—No. OF Insurance Policies Issued and Amount 
Insured in Nasik District during 1971-72 and 1972-73 


Particulars 


Year 

1971-72 1 972-7.7 


No. of insurance policies issued .. 9,409 10,823 

Amount insured (Rs. in ’000) .. 66,662 72,061 


TABLE No. 23 —Collection o.'^ Small Savings 
IN Nasik District in 1972-73 


(Rs. in ’000) 


Serial 

No. 

Description 

Target 

Gross 

Collec¬ 

tion 

With¬ 

drawals 

Net 

Collection 

1 

National Defence Certificates 



1,096 

(—) 1,066 

2 

Post-office Savings Banks 


2.3,614 

26,338 

( b) 2,276 

3 

Cumulative Time Deposits .. 


2,444 

1,801 

(••-) 643 

4 

7 N. S. C. (tissue 

2,000 

1,863 

30 

( !•) 1,8.13 

5 

7 N. S. C. Ill Issue 

130 

23 

1 

(+)22 

6 

7 N. S. C. IV Issue 

2,000 

871 

19 

(+)852 

7 

Recurring Deposits 


2,309 

68 

(-b) 2,241 

8 

Time Deposits 

2,330 

4,192 

674 

(+) 3,518 


Total 

6,500 

40,316 

30,027 

(-b)10,289 


TABLE No. 24—No. 

OF Joint-Stock Companies 

IN 


Nasik District, as on 3 

1st March 

1972 



Particulars Number 


(1) Companies limited by shares— 

{(•) Public .. .. .. .. .. 5 

(//) Private .. .. .. .. .. 22 

(2) Companies limited by Ctiarantees and Associations not for profit— 

(t) Public .. ... . . .. 1 

(/7) Private .. .. .. .. .. 2 


30 


Total 
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XIII. Local-Sulf Government— 

(1) Village Panchayats Do. .. 79 627 1,027 1,068 1,115 

(2) Municipalities .. Do. .. 9 11 11 11 11 
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TABLE No. 27 —Land Revenue CoLLECnoN, 
Nasik District, 1972-73 


Particulars Rs. 


Consolidated demand of Land Revenue in current year (excluding 2,959,272 
collections of last year and previous year). 

Arrears of consolidated land revenue (authorised and unauthorised) 1,57.1,096 

Gro.ss consolidated demand of land revenue 4,532,971 

Remissions .. 78,521 

Suspensions .. 3,536,354 

Collections .. .. .. 918,096 

Actual collection .. .. .. .. 884,617 


TABLE No. 28 —Police Force, Nasir District, 1972 


Particulars 


Number 

Superintendents 


2 

Deputy Superintendents 

. . 

4 

Inspectors 


14 

Sub-Inspectors 


69 

Jamadars 


27 

Head Constables 


476 

Constables 


1,955 


Total .. 

2,547 

Police Stations 


36 

Out-posts 


37 

Lock-ups 

.. 

33 


Total .. 106 


TABLE No. 29 —Statistics oh the Civil and 
Criminal Couris, Nasik District, 1972 


No. of cases 


Civil : 

Original— 

Regular .. 4,185 

Miscellaneous .. 2,985 

Appellate— 

R^ular ., .. 301 

Miscellaneous .. 74 

Criminal : 

Original— 

Regular 70,850 

Miscellaneous 851 

Appellate— 

Regular .. 205 

Miscellaneous .. 202 
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TAHI ; \o. 30- Vi TF.RiNARY Statistics, Nasik District, 1972-73 


Particulars Number 


Uii‘[viials .. .. .. 5 

I >1 >1 v isiiries .. .. 12 

\i I Centres .. .. 50 

IVctuis .. .. .. 24 

Siickiiien .. .. .. 55 

Aniii I's treated in— 

ill iiiiiills .. .. .. 34,835 

i'I'pet saries .. .. .. 45,421 

All C'lUitres .. .. .. 109,519 

Total .. 199,740 

Arlilii ii] insemination^ 

1. ei t 0 ! .. .. .. 44 

Arili]nils inseminated .. .. .. 2.844 


TAHI.it No. 31 - Forest Produci;, Nasik Destrict, 1972-73 


I', ,rti(-ulars 

Ouaiiiil.v 
(in '000 m.) 

Value 
(in Rs.) 

limht'i 

11-332 

5,833,719 

Tuci 

4-429 

10,59,453 

Sand.ikvi C'd 

0-70 

310 

Bamboo 


2,145 

Grass-iml Cirazing 


3,37,396 

Other y r. c'uots 


2,60,903 

Total Value 


74,93,926 


T.ABLi: No. 32- 
Bodies, 

-Income and Expendhure oe Local 
Nasik District. 1972-73 

(Rs. in '(HX)) 

l.oe 1 Hodies 

Year 

Income 

Expenditure 

Village Pa n il iyals 

1965-66 

7.471 

7,922 


1970-71 

8,422 

7,816 


1972-73 

11,165 . 

10,927 

7.illa Paiislmi.l 

.. 1965-6<) 

66,325 

64,393 


1970-71 

91,333 

93,982 


1972-73 

137,635 

143,988 

MLinicipal Zoi.iicils 

.. 1965-66 

26,529 

20,793 


1970-71 

37,169 

32,899 


1972-73 

41,027 

41,107 
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TABLE No. 33 —No. Oh iNsriiurioxs, Pupils .\nd 
Tfachlhs, Nasik Disrmcr, P)71-72 


Particulars 

Number 

Pre-primary : 


Institutions 

9 

Pupils — 


Boys 

496 

Girls 

.1.11 

Teachers 

27 

Primary ; 


Institutions 

2,109 

Pupils— 


Boys 

197.640 

Girls 

121,97.1 

Teachers 

9,111 

Secondary ; 


Institutions 

234 

Pupils — 


Boys 

60,736 

Girls 

25.314 

Teachers 

.1,159 

Higher : 


Institutions 

19 

Pupils — 


Hoys 

8,242 

Girls 

1,73.3 

Teachers 

401 

TABLE No. 34— Mloical Facilhils availabli: 

THROUGH 

Public and PuaLtc-Aioi n Bot)it:.s. Nasik District, 

1972-73 

Particulars 

Number 


HospituU 2 

Dispensurie» 28 

Maternity homes .. 13 

Health centres (>3 

Primary health centres 18 

Doctors 
Vaidyas 

Nurse-s 384 

Beds— 

Males 380 

Females .. 221 

Children 12 

Indoor patients treated— 

Male.s 9,790 

Females 10,227 

Children 5,354 

Outdoor Patients treated— 

Males • • 272,292 

Females • ■ 216,126 

Children 219,577 
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TABLE No. 35— Births and Deaths, Nasik Districi', 1972-73 


Particulars 


Nui.ibcr 


Births registered — 

Males .. .. ,, 29,395 

Females .. .. .. 26,089 


Total .. 55,484 


Deaths registered — 

Males .. 11,245 

Fentales .. 9,889 


Total .. 21,134 

Inl'ant deaths registered — 

Males ., .. 1,832 

Females .. .. 1,672 


Total .. .3,504 


Total .. .3,504 


TABLE No. 36- Deaiks from various 

Diseases, 

Nasik Di.strict, 1972 


Disease 

Total deaths 

Malaria 

208 

Cholera 

2 

Tuberculosis 

503 

Pneumonii 

93 

Dysentery and Diarrhoea 

710 

Typhoid 

124 

Cancer 

178 

Respiratory diseases 

1,717 

Others 

17,599 

Total 

21,314 

TABLE No, 37 -Information of Family 

Plannino, 


Nasik District, 1972-73 


Particulars 


Number 

Family Planning centres .. 
Sterilisations — 

.. 

36 

Vasectomy 


26,624 

Tubectomy 


5,101 


Total 

31,725 

lUCO insertions performed 


236 
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TABLE No. 38— Vaccination Sr ATi.sTics AND Cholera 
Inoculations, Nasik Disi rict, 1972 


Particulars 

Number 

Primary vaccination — 


Below one year 

98,.117 

Above one year 

17,195 

Re-vaccination 

545,757 


Cholera inoculation .. .. 1S5,126 


TABLE No. 39 — No. oi- Newspapers, Periodicals and 

Printing Presses in Nasik District 


Particulars 

No. on 31-3-75 

Priniine presses 


122 

Daily newspapers 


4 

Weekly 


32 

Fortnightly and monthly 


9 

TABLE No. 40— Statistics OF General Elections, 


Nasik Dlstrict, 1971 and 1972 



n t Number of No. of total 

Particulars i . , electorates 

constituencies e celorates voted 

Percentage 
of. votes 
polled to 
total elec- 



torates 

Parliamentary Constituency 2 I,OOfi,136 

(1971). 

56,96,83 

56 62 

Assembly ' Ccinslituendy 13 1,191,474 

(1972). • • 

703,557 

59 05 
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6-15. 


Geology— . . 

19-20 

soils, 19 ; economic minerals, 19-20. 

Ghad.sis, a caste 

242-43 

Ghisadis, a caste 

241 

Ghoti Bk. .. 

889-90 

Girna dam .. 

376 

Girna river 

9-10 

Godavari river 11-12, 113, 115, 

180,201 

Godavari project 

373 

Gondhalis, a caste 

259-60 

Gopalrao, Rav Bahadur (Lokahita- 

vai/i) 

200 

Gopals, a caste 

260 

Oorhe, Sakharam Dadaji, the accused 

170, 

183-85 

Gosavis, a caste 

258 

Govandis, a caste 

241 

Govardhan Gangapur 

890-93 

burial mound, 891-92 ; earthen 
dam, 891 ; Someshvar temple, 

892-93 ; waterfall, 891. 

Govind Kavi 

198 

H 

Halvais, a caste 

246 

Harji Jakhade 

98 

Harji Naik, leader of Bhils 

145 

Hilal Siddi, Moghal governor of 

886 

Dindori. 

Hill forts— 

895-98 

Achala or Achalgad, 895 ; Ahivant 
or Ivatta, 895 ; Anjaneri, 

895 ; Ankai-Tankai, 895 ; 
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Bitangsd, 895 ; Chandor, 895 ; 

Chauler, 895; Dhair, 895 ; 

Dhodap, 895; Galna, 895 ; 

Ghargad, 895 ; Harish, 895 ; 

Hatgad, 895 ; History, 896-98 ; 

Indrai, 895 ; Kachna, 895 ; 
Kalsubai, 895 ; Kanhira, 895 ; 
Kankrala, 895 ; Kantra, 895 ; 

Kavnai, 895 ; Koledhair, 895 ; 
Kulang-AIang, 895 ; Malegaon, 

895 ; Manikupunj, 895 ; Mar- 
kinda, 895 ; Mulher, 895 ; 

Rajdhair, 895 ; Ramsej, 895 ; 
Ravlya-Javlya, 895 ; Salher, 

895; Saptashring, 895 ; Trimbak, 

895 ; Tringalwadi, 895 ; Vaghera, 

895. 

Hills— .. .. .. 3-6 

Satmala, 4-6 ; Selbaris, 3-4. 

Hindus— 

Castes, 232-60 ; dress and orna¬ 
ments, 295-98 ; diet, 299-302 ; 
feasts and festivals, 289-92 ; 
marriage and morals, 282-89 ; 
religious beliefs; 269-70 ; rituals 
and ceremonies, 272-78. 

Hiray Bhausaheb, leader .. 202 

Holkar, Malharrav .. 112,879 

Holkar, Yeshwantrav 116, 118, 119 

Houses and housing .. .. 293-95 

Home Guards, District Commandant 696 

I 

Igatpuri— .. ■. 898-900 

Municipality, 898-899; cremation 
burial places, 899-900. 

Industries— 

Ayurvedic medicine factories, 446; 
bidi making, 439; cement and 
cement products industry, 

447-48 ; chemical industries, 

446-47; confectionary, 448; 
cotton ginning and pressing, 

442-43; electrical and mechanical 
workshops and engineering 
works, 444-45; electrical energy 
generated, purchased and consu¬ 
med (table), 451; electricity gene¬ 
ration and supply, 450-51; em¬ 
ployment, 431-36; gur manufa¬ 
cturing, 438-39; industrial estate, 

449-450; iron and tin works, 

Vf 4612—80 


I~contd. PAGES 

445-46 ; miscellaneous industries, 

449; oil mills, 440-41; powerloom 
industry, 443-44; rice and dal 
mills, 441-42; saw mills,448-49; 
soap manufacturing, 439-40; 
sugar manufacturing, 437-38. 

Industries, Directorate of— .. 739.45 

Deputy Commissioner of Indust¬ 
ries, 739; Industries Inspector, 

743; Industries, Officer, 739, 740, 

741; large scale industries, func¬ 
tions relating to, 744; miscella¬ 
neous functions, 744-45; organi¬ 
sation, 739-49; small scale indus¬ 
tries, functions relating to, 744 ; 
weights and measures, 743. 

Inscriptions 

Aihole, 62; Badarhi. 62, Nasik 
cave, 51. 

Irrigation-^ .. .. 370 . 5 ] 

Chankapur project, 377-78; Daras- 
wadi project, 378; Darna dam, 

377; Gangapur dam, 376; Girna 
dam, 376; Godavari project, 373; 

Khadak Ozar earthen dam, 377; 
major and medium irrigation 
projects (table), 380-81; minor 
irrigation works (table), 379 ; 

Mosam right bank canal, 377; 

Nandur Madlimeshwar project, 

377; Ojhar Tambat canal, 372; 

Palkhed canal, 371-72; percola¬ 
tion tank, 378-79; sources of 
water-,supply and area irrigated 
(table), 374-75; Vadali canal, 

372; Vaghad and Khirdi reser¬ 
voirs, 372-73; Waghad dam, 378; 

Zadi earthen dam, 376-77. 

Irrigation and Power Department .. 713-19 

Chankapur project, 714; Darna 
project, 714; Deputy Engineer, 

713- 714; Executive Engineer, 

713, 714; Gangapur project, 714 ; 

Girna project, 714; irrigation 
projects investigation division, 

715-716; Maharashtra Engineer¬ 
ing Research institute, 718-19; 
medium irrigation projects, 

714- 15; organi-sation, 713-14; 

schemes undertaken, 716-17; 

Superintending Engineer, 713 - 
714; Waghad project, 714. 
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J I'AtiliS 

Jackson murder case .. 152-56 

Jadhav Rustamiav 106 

Jaikheda 900 

Jail Department— .. 700-05 


Advisory board, 705; board of 
visitors, 704-05; classification of 
prisoners, 702-05; discipline, 705; 
education 704 ; orjjanisalinn, 
701; parole and furlough, 705; 
panchayat committees, 705-04; 
medical ollicer, 702; welfare of 


prisoners, 705, 

Jambulkc .. .. .. 900 

Jangams . . 2(it) 

Jarwar Iludriikh .. 66 

Jats .. .. 245 

Javji Naik Hamla, chief of Uamla clan 140 

.lelli Mai, .'Uilhor of Kanmnia .. 102 

Jingars .. .. 240-41 

Jog ., 190 

Jogis .. . , .. 260 

Joint-stock companies-- ,. 511-12 


Public limited companies (table), 

512; private limited companies 
(table), 512, 

Joshi, Dultatraya Pandtirang, the 152,155, 
accused 156, 187 

Joshi, Waman alius Oa.ii Narayan, 152, 
the accused 155,155, 156, 

Judicial Dcpai'tment— ,, .. 705-06 

.Assistant Judge, 705; Civil Judge, 

705-06; District and Sessions 
Judge, 705; Judicial Magistrate, 

706. 


K 

Kadva river . . 14 

Kagh/is, a caste .. .. 26.5-66 

Kaikadis, a caste .. .. 252 

Kaka Mansabd;ir . . UK), 102 

Kalachnns .. f)0-62 

Kallivana, Modern Kalvan 61 

Kalsiibai, the peak .. .. 901-905 

Kalvan .. .. 902-05 

Kamathis . . 246 

Kand and Ifhaji, a caste.. 251 


Kanhere, Anant Laxman, 152-55,154,155,156, 
166-67. 179, ISO, 
186, 188, 189. 

260 
105 

97, 102, 105 


K—contd. I’Atiits 

Karve, Krishna Copal, the accused 152,155,155, 
156,168,175,176,179,181. 
Kasars, a caste .. 240 

Kashikar, the accused .. 158,192,195,194. 

Kashyapi river 12-15 

Kaihe, Rtmichandra Babaji, the 182 

accused 

Katkari.s, a Ciislc as 

Kavanai 9 ^ 

Kclkar Vishnu Ganesh the accused 179, 

185, 184, 

Khaclak O/ar earthen dam .. ;77 

Khtiiiks, a caste ,. 245 

Khare, Rabasaheb. a pleailcr 149.151 

Khare, the accused .. 165,167,175,174, 

175.176,177.178. 
Kolhatis 242 

Koli .. .. . , 247-48 

Komlis 246 

Konkanis . . . . 256.262-65 

Konkar. Anant Vishnu, the accused 178.179 
Koihure .. ,. 904-05 

Kotwals .. .. (,70 

Kulkarni, T. A. ,. ,, I 9 (;, 

Kui'.ibhars, a caste .. ,. 259 

Kiintc, Dr. U. G. . . .. 45 

L 

I iibour Department— 819-27 


Factiiiy department. 825; I'linciions, 
820; Indian Trade linions .Aet, 
821; indLislriul arbitration and 
'Kljiuhciilirrn, 82.5-24; I.aboL/r 
IJlIieer, 822-25: Labour unions, 
820-21; organisation, 819-20; 
Payment of Wages Act, 826; 
w'age boil i ds, 824 ; wages and 


earnings, 822 ; Workmen’s 
Compensation .Ael, 825-26. 
l-tibour organisation . . . . 477-78 

Lads, a caste . . 248-50 

Lakarkharas, a caste . , 264 

Liiiid Records Depaitmciit 671-79 

f’irclc Inspectors, 678; city town 


surveys, 675-76; consolidation of 
holdings, 678-79; District Cadas¬ 
tral Surveyors, 677; District Ins¬ 
pector of Land Records, 
676-77; functions. 675; record 
oi rights, 675; settlement and 
assessment. 675-75; soil classi- 
(icalion, 672-75; survey, 671-72. 


Kanphatas, a caste 
Karnala Ghat 
Karnamu, by Jeth Mai .. 
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IVl—cnnld. PACirs 

Lasalgaisn 


005-06 

815 ; Malaria Inspector, 812 ; 

Life InsinancL 


510-11 

medical organisation, 816-17 ; 

Lingavats 


235-36 

National Malaria Eradication 

Live stock 


366-70 

Programme, 811 ; Natirinal 

Arlifi..ial 

; n iKilion centre. 


Small-pox Eradication progra¬ 

3(i.s(lice. 

ink ecnlre, 368; 


mme, 815 : primary heallh 

cattle I’lc 

xliog farn-is, 368; 


ecnlres, 814-15 ; Public Health 

live sik'ck 1 ' 

spiilalion (statement) 


OlTiecr, 813-14 ; Public Health 

367 poi ’ 1 

; 68-60. 


Organi.salion 813-14 ; Sanitary 

Lohars 


2413 

Inspector, 814-815 ; .school 

Lonaris 


245 

hygiene, 816 ; vaccination. 


(liilile), S09 : V'il;il slaristiL'S, 


\l 

Madliav :iv il . r-iivu ! 1 1,112,114,1 I5,SX5. 


Mahiiha' k U 190 

Mahajaii. Sluiiiia' Pandiirang, the 
acciiseJ . • 179 

Mahars , , .. 253-54 

Malabans .. .. 264-65 

Malegaoii- 123-26,006-910 

fort, '4)X; 

Mui:iei|i,ilii,', i’1'7 

Malik Ainlv!- .. .. X2 113 

Mali, ti e isle .. .. 236 

Maiiilaltlai'. .Mill \ .iluilkaiis 665-68,705 

Maiiagei! e>l:iu. - • .. .. 840-41 

Coral I'l' \Vm 1 .! 1 il 11 : 

CiuarOiaiis lira Vti ils .Act, 841. 

Maiihha', .IS . . 250 

Mang, a .asK .. 257 

Maiimad .. vU)-ll 

Manohar. Vii.r. il e; slides', the 

.lecui.ed . .. 185,186-180 

Maiathe, \'ilii. , ''e .leeuscd 163.164,167, 

160,178. 

Mavkandesa ii.'fi.. Il .. 67 

Marriage iiid Mi 'ils .. .. 282-80 

Chrisiiaiis, : Uiiuliis 282-288. 

Marvadis .. .. 2.15 

Malbar kliar; i' ■. i)y_ |00, 102, 103, 104 


Medical and I’li'n : 1-1 .allh Service.s- - 801-17 

births and dealln; (table), 810 ; 
l-'ivil Siiigei ;i. 11 6-17 ; diseases 
eon.mon In d :. i iet, 811-12 : 

Distn..! r.Hi il,' 1’.inning Ollieer, 

815 ; f.pidein e 'ItJieal Officer, 

814 : faniils pljnning, 815-16 ; 

Harris Cieiisi 1 IKspital, 817 ; 
health propiei iea, 816 ; histo¬ 
rical haekg! 7.)i d 801-10 ; 
infirm.lies. Ma il il, t 00 ; leprosy. 


.812-13. 

Mitra Mela . . 156-57, 170, 171, 183, 195 

Misecllaneous sieeupalions - 
bicycle shops, 618-10 ; bakeries, 

6I5-1() ; ehivada vendors, 610 ; 
llowcr-nierehtints, 614-15 ; hair 
entting. 603-05 ; hotels and 
resianranis, 608-10 ; legal pro¬ 
fession ; 617-18 ; lanndeiing, 

612-14 ; lodging and boarding, 

607-08 ; nuisicians and related 
workers, 616-17 ; nianufaetiirc 
of acraled waters, 618 ; medical 
and heallh service , 620 ; public 
administration, 610 ; pan .shops, 

611-12 ; religions profession, 

610-1 I ; radio and wiateh repairs, 

610 ; tailoring, ()05-06 ; lype- 
wriiing in.slinnions, 620. 


Mocliis 

258 

Mnghe, Miikund Panduraug. 

the 

accused 

.. 176-77 

Moneylendeis, 

479-84 

Bombay Moneylenders Act 

of 1046,482-83 

Mosani right bank canal 

377 

Mosam livci' 

10-11 

Mi.)tor vehicles, slatislie.s 

500-(i00 

Motor Vehicles Deparlmcnl- 

.. 685-00 

Assislant Inspectors of 

Motor 


Veliieles, 688 ; Assistant. Regio¬ 
nal Transport Olfieer. 686-687; 
Oombay Motor Vehicles fax 
Act., 688-80 ; llombay 

Motor Vehicles (Taxation of 
Passengers) Act, 680 ; lns|iector 
of Motor Vehicles, 687 ; Maha¬ 
rashtra Tax on Goods (carried 
by road) Act, 680-90 ; organisa¬ 
tion, 685-88 ; Regional Transport 
Authority, 687 ; Rcgiontil 
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M—comtl. f'ACiPs 

Tiansporl Oll'icer, 686, 687-88 ; 

Stale Transport Authority, 687. 

Mulher .. .. .. 106 

Multanis .. 26.1-(i4 

,Municipalities .. 753-60 

Munjc, B. S. Dr. . , 197 

Munshi, K. M. 202 


Muslims - . . 

Classes, 260-68 ; dress, and orna¬ 
ments, 299 ; leasts and festivals, 
292-93 ; religious beliefs, 271-72; 
rituals and ceremonies, 278-80. 


Mutinies (1857-59) 

138 

N 

Nagarkar, Shridhar Waman 

152 

\';i;:arkar Vcnkalesh Parashtiram, 

the aeeused. 

174, 175-76 

Naikvadis, a caste 

. . 267-68 

'Stitnbait 

973 

N.ihtipana, a Shaka Kshatrapa 

49,51 

Na.migaon— 

.. 914-10 


Cremation and burial places, 916; 
education, 916; municipality. 

915-16; objects, 916. 

Nandivales, a caste .. 260 

N'andur Madhmeshvar .. 377,91617 

Naneghat caves • • 48 

\asik - 

Ajgarbava monastery, 944-45; ba¬ 
thing place:., 954-58; cave in¬ 
scription, 51; description. 917- 
21; excaviition at. 43, 44; foil, 

85; gates, 926-27; holy p(n)ls, 

958-59; markets, 928-29; muni¬ 
cipality, 929; medical aid, 930; 
municipal works, 9722; water 
supply and drainage .system, 

931-32; Muslim remains, 964-65; 
ollices, 929; f'eshvas’ palaces. 

965-66; pilgrims, 959-64; Baja 
Bahadur’s mansion, 966-71; 

Sita Gumpha, 946-47; tapovan, 

970-71. 

Te.nples - 

Ahalyabai building, temples in 945 
Badrika Sangama, 934-35; 

Balaji, 938-40; Bhadrakali, 

952-54; Durgadevi, 943; Gana- 
pati, 954 ; Gondeshvar 
Karta Maruti. 947-48; Krishne- 
shvar, 940; Jarimari, 954; 


N—contd. PAtas 

Kala Rama, 948-50; Kapurlbalu, 

941- 42; Khandoba, 954; Mahu- 
deva, 954; Murdeshvar, 941; 
Murlidhar, 937; Naro .Shankar, 

951-52; Nilkantheshvar, 935-36, 

942- 43; Ojha's steps, 935; 

Pancharalneshvar. 936-37; 

Pancbaratncshviir, Gora flama, 

936; Pataleshvara, 946; Renuka 
954; Shiva Kampaleshvar, 945- 
46: Svaminarayan, 954; Siindar 
Narayun, 934; Talkule, 943; 
Tarakeshvar, 9.38; Tilbhande- 
shvar, 940-41 ;Uma-Maheshvar, 

935; Viihoha, 943-44; Vriddhe- 


shvara, 938. 

Trade, 927-28 

View, 921-22 

Nasik Road miinieipality— . . 971-72 

Health, 972; sanitation, 972; water 
supply, 972. 

Naydongri . . 973 

Neknam Khan 89,97 

Niphad . . 973-74 

Ni/am-ul-mulk .. .. 106,108 

O 

Oil-seeds . . 352-56 

CiroLindnui, 352-355; muslaril, 356; 
niger seed, 35;i; salllowcr, 35.''- 
.3.56; sesamum, 355. 

Ojhar Tambat Canal .. -’32 

Otaris, a c:isle -41 

Paliadis, a caste - . 2,’..’ 

Palkhed eaiial .. .. 371 

Palankar, Goptil Krishna 153, 163, 164, 165, 

167, 169-70, 172,174 175, ]2f; 
I'auehavati .. . . 4.5 

Panchayat Samitis— 77(i 

Chairman, 766; deputy chairman. 

776. 

Pandulena Caves, 1 to 24 50,9/4-1,011 

Panguls. a caste . . 26li 

Paniiijapc, Keshav Gane.sh, the 

accused .. 186-8’ 

Pardeshis 244-45 

Pardeshi Chambhars 257 

Pardhis, a caste 24fi 

Palharvats, a caste .. 245 
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I’ -canid. HAfiES 

Pcinl 1,011 

Pendhiiris, ii 246 

Pciith dislLii h;in Xs, report on . . 143-44 

Pests- 


beiclviiif, 400; cereals, 385-89. 
chillis. V'i; colton, 394-97; 
crapes, oilseeds 393-94; 

onions, ''’'s-ol); pulses, 398-90; 
siigareaie, 90--J.'; 

Pimp.ilgaon H.is a HI .. 1,011-12 

Pimpri Sadi udili t 1,012 

Pireadiis 261-62 

Plafc.s 

Achona, 61. ,'i jmiLTi 66; ["Icoli, 70; 
Fui'ushollaii.pi. 1 1; 76. 

Police Dcnai tmei t - 691-700 

.Adiiiinislraiuin, [i"5; anli-con up- 
tion and |iioi'h (ion inlelliijenco 
bureau, 69’; Assistant Stipcrin- 
Icndent ol Po ice, 692, 697; 
clinic, slali'iis of, 699-700; 

Deputy Siipei inlondent of Police, 

692, 69S, llsniat Magistrate, 

(a)5; luiiising il'O; Inspector of 
Police, 111 ; Joint Village 
Defence Dllixt, 696; motor 
ttstnsport, 6')..iaA; organisation, 
r.91-91: l'o'i,;c Patil, 699; 

Police rraimi:,; College 694, 

697, 698: PoUe vvelfarc, 700; 
;’rosccutingsla 1 ,;ind iiroscciitors, 

700; KaiKva' ’nlice Force, 693; 
Recruilnieiil, 697-99; Slate 
Reseme Poliei 'oree, 693-94; 
slrengili, 6*/' Sus-lnspector of 
Police, 692, (i9 , Superinten¬ 
dent of Polie>, 192, 694, 69,5, 

696, 697: I-iiiiiing iiislilulc, 

694; sillage eeleiicc parlies, 

696: village Po lee, 695-96; 

vsireless grid. 6‘5 ; sVonicn Police 
braneh. 694 

Population- 20.3-31 

Age and mari'a srains (table), 

218-19; age, d a Iribulion by 
(table), 214-1.5 age, sex and 
education (table). 221; decade 
variation (^lal(■ll ent), 204; 
density of iiarc;, 205; di.s- 
tribiiiion ol, b.\ ‘iye of villages 
(statement), 210: distribution of, 
by languages (Ia hie), 223; 


P -CCJltd. PAClhS 

education in urban areas by 
.scheduled tribes (table), 231; 

frequency distribution of towns 
(table), 208; growth and varia¬ 
tion in (table), 203; languages, 

222-24; literacy, 221-22; marital 
status, 217-21; migration, 

216-17; percentage of literacy by 
age-groups (table). 222; popula¬ 
tion by religion, 224-26: propor¬ 
tion, by place of birth (table), 

217; rural population, 209-13; 
rural population, details of 
(table), 213: scheduled castes 
and .scheduled tribes, 226-31; 
sex ratio 215-216. taluka-wise 
(table), 204: urban population, 

207-09; urban and rural, 205-13: 
variation, in, 203-05: villages 
classilied by (table), 211-12. 

Post and Telegraphs 6(X) 

PradhanR. G. ., 196,200 

Pram Ollieer .. 6()4-6S 

Prohibition and Excise 827-32 

l.>eparimenl - 

l-.nforecmcnl work, 828-29; 
organisation, 827-28; permils, 

829-.M; Prohibition Propaganda 
Ohieer, 828; Sub-Inspectors of 
Prohibition and Excise, 828,829; 
Supcrinlcndenl of Prohibition 
and Excise. 828. 

Public life . . 844-45 

News)sapcrs, 844-45; Political 
representation, 845. 

Public Transport — 591-99 

Routes (table), 592-99; State 
Transport, 591-99; 

Publicity, Directorate of - .. 798-99 

Contributory community listening 
scheme, 799; District Publicity 


Olheer, 798, 799; information 
centre, 79S-799. 

Pulses - 340-44 

Gram, 340; horsegram, 343; mug, 

343; iiir, 343-44; iidid, 344. 

Putharji Naik, leader of Bhils. 139 

R 

Raghu Bhangria, leader of the Kolis. 137,140 
Raghunathrav 100,111, 112,113 


114, 115, 8(>8, 871,885. 
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R—coiitd. PACiES 

Railways— 562-65 

Bombay-Bhiisaval route, 563-64; 
Vlanniad-D.'iund route, 564-65; 
passengers booked from various 
stations (table), 566; turnover of 
goods traflic cleared, 567. 


Ranioshis, a caste .. 257-58 

Raslitrakutas 67 

Rathor, Rajii ol' Baglan . . 80 

Raviilgaon .. .. 1014-15 

Registration OcparlmenI— . . 670-80 


District Registrar, 679, 680; income 
and espenditurc, 680; Inspectors 
ol Registration 680; Sub-Regis¬ 
trar, 679, 680, 

Regulated markets- 526-44 

Ghoti, 538-40; Lasaigaon, 5.31-36; 
Malegaon, 530-31; Nandgaon, 

540-41; Nasik, 528-30; Satana, 

536-38; Siunar. .541-43; Ycola. 

543-44. 

Religious beliefs- - 269-72 

C hi'istianily, 270-71; Hinduism. 

269; Muhaiiimedanisni, 271-72. 

Resident Deputy Colleclor .. 663 

Rituals and ceremonies -- 272-81 

Hindus, 272-78. C'lu istians, 280-81; 

Mu.slims, 278-80. 

Aivers - 

Aram, 10; Uangaiiga. 14: Batik, 7: 

Bhinia. 8-9; Bori, 11; C'hondi, 7. 
Damanganga (13awanj, 7; Darna, 

13; Dev (nala), 13-14; Ginia, 

9-10; (jodavari 11-12; Ciui, 

14-15; .lham, 14; Kadva, 14; 

Kashyapi (Kas), 12-13; Kavera, 

7; Man (Hamti) 7; Maniad, 11; 

Mosam, 10-11; Nar, 7; I’anjan. 

II; Par, 7; Punaiid, 10; Sasu 
(Ian), 7; Tanibdi, 10; Unanda, 

14; Unduhol, 1.3; Vaitarna, 8; 

Vaki, 13; Val, 7-8; Valdcvi, 13. 

Roads— 565-S5 

Tarty routes, 565-70; 

Major district roads, 578-SI 

Kalwan-Deola, 579; Kolhapur- 
C h a n a p u r, 579; l.asitlgaon- 
M a n in a d, 580; Malcgaon- 
D o ng r a I c - K u s LI m b e, 581; 
Manmad-Nan d g a o n, 580; 
Nandgaon-Naydongri, 508; 
Niphad-Saikheda, 581; Pimpal- 


R—contd. rV/E.S 

gaon-Mor-PanduIi, 581; Satana- 
Nampur-Sakri, 579; Sinnar- 
Bhagcr-Deolali, 580-81; Sinnar, 

Wai, 580; Sinnar-Saikheda-07ar, 

580; Sinnar-Hivargaon-Niphad, 

580; Surgana-Unibarthana, 579; 
IJmbarlhana-Chipada-Chtkhiili 
Waghai, 579; Wai-KaKvan, 579; 
Waiii-Pimpalgaon, 581; Ycola- 
Nandgaon, 580. 

National highways— 5''0-73 

Bombay-Agra, 571-72; Poona- 
Nasik, 572-7.3; 

Other district roads .. 5 o;|.g 4 

List of. 583-84; table 582; 

Passes .. 551^-62 

Road length (table) .. 57! 

Roads in towns .. 584,585 

State highways .. 5 7’-78 

nahanu-Jaw har-Mokhada-Trimbak- 
Nasik, 575-76; Gholi-Akola, 

576; Ghotl-Shiighal, 576; 
Malegaon-C'halisgaon-Tdlabad- 
Ri'rhanpur, 575; Malegaon- 
Manniad-Ahniadnagar-Daund, 

57.3-74; Vlalegaon-Nandgaon- 
Shivar, .577-78; Malegaon- 
Saiana, 578; Malegaon-Tahara- 
bad-Ahw'ii, 578; Manniad- 
f'baiidor, 577; Nasik-Borgaon- 
Wagbai, 577; Nasik-Niphad- 
5'cola-Aurangabad, 574-75; 

Nasik-Vada-Manor, 577; 

Tali'ria-Pimpalner-Satana-Vin- 
chur, 574. 

Rural wages .. 408-14 

S 

Saikalgar, a Muslim caste . . 266 

Sales las department .. .. 581-84 

Administrative organisation, 683; 
purchase tax,683 ; sales tax colle¬ 
ction, 684; Sales Tax Olliccr, 

684. 

Sambhaji 102 

Sangamner .. 83, 85, IdS, 111 

Saplashring 1016-19 

5»atiikarni 48-49 

Satana 1019-20 

Municipality, 1020; cremation and 
burial grounds, 1020; education, 

1020; health and sanitation, 1020 
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PAGES 

S—contd. 

PAGES 

Satvahanas 

.. 48-52 

Sopandev Chaudhari, poet 

198 

Satmaia or Aianta range 

4-6 

Stamps Department— 

685 

Savarkar, Ganesh Damodar 157-73,183, 184, 

189, 195. 

Organisation, 685; Superintendent 
of Stamps, 685. 


Savarkar, N. D., the accused 

192. 

Standard of Living— .. 

621-32 

Savarkar, Vinayak Damodar 

153, 156, 157, 

Comparative study, 629; group I, 


159, 160, 

161,162, 163, 

624-26; group 11, 626-28; group 


167, 169, 

170, 171, 172, 

Ill, 628-29; literacy percentage 


176, 184, 194, 875. 

(table), 630. 


Sayakhede 

1020-1021 

State aid to agriculture— 

496-504 

Selbari range 

3-4 

Agricultural Debtors Relief Act, 


Shahaji 

85,86 

504; Agriculturists Loans Act, 


Shahu 

106 

497; Land Improvement Loans 


Shaslri, Gangadhar 

867 

Act ,497; (table), 498-503. 


Sheikh Dulla, freebooter 

138 

State aid to industries ,. 

495-96 

Shilaharas .. 

71-73 

State Transport— 

749-51 

Shimpis 

239 

Amenities to passengers, 750-51; 


Shinde, D, K. (Rev.) .. 

199 

Divisional Controller, 749-750; 


Shinde, Nemaji 

106 

historical background, 749; or¬ 


Shirvadkar, V. V. (Kimimagraj) 

198 

ganisation, 749-50; welfare of 


Shivaji, Chhatrapati 

93, 94. 89 

employees, 751. 


Shivare 

102M022 

Sugarcane .. 

345-48 

Sinnar— 

111,1022-1025 

Sutars 

239 

Aieshvar temple, 1025; Gondeshvar 

Syeds 

261 


45 

504-10 

38-42 

706-09 


lemple, 1024-25; history, 1023- 
24; municipality, 1022; crema¬ 
tion and burial places, 1023; 
education, 1023; health, sanita¬ 
tion and water supply, 1022- 
23; municipal works, 1022; 
trade and industries, 1023. 

Sila Giitnpha (Sita’s cave) 

Small Savings 
Snakes 

Social Welfare Department- 
Activities, 706-08; backward classes 
S33; betterment schemes, 835; 
district probation and aftercare 
association, 708; economic up¬ 
lift, 835-36; Extension Officer, 

835; health, housing and other 
schemes, 836; Social Welfare 
Officer, 832, 833, 835; Superin¬ 
tendent of Remand Homes, 708. 

Soils— .. * • ' • 

Chemical analysis of (table), 315; 
chemical analysis and typical pro¬ 
files, 313-14. 

Soman, Shankar Ramchandra, the 152,153 
accused, 154,155,156,164.179.184 

Sona, a village .. • • 98 

Sonars .. .. .« 238-39 


312-14 


Talathi .. ., 669-70 

Tarabats, a caste ,. .. 240, 265 

Tambolis, acaste .. .. 246 

Telis, a caste .. .. 266-67 

Tenancy and tenures— .. .. 406-08 

progress of enquiries (table), 410-13 
Thakurs, a tribe .. 237, 250 

Tikhe, the accused .. 167,187,189 

Tonpe, the accused .. .. 187,188 

Tope, Tatya .. ., 1,043 

Town Planning and Valuation— 778-83 

duties and functions, 778-80; 
organisation, 781-83; Town 
Planner, 782. 

Trade centres— 

Lasalgaon, 545; Malegaon, 546; 

Nasik, 544-45. 

Trade and Commerce— .. 513-56 

Changes in pattern and organisa¬ 
tion of trade, 523-24; co-opera¬ 
tive marketing, 546-48; exports, 

525-26; extent of employment, 

521; fairs, 555; hawkers and 
pedlars, 548-49; imports, 524-25; 
regulated markets, 526-44; retail 
trade, 549-51; State trading and 
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fair price shops, 551-55; trade 
assodalioits, 556; trade routes, 

522-23; turnover and business 
of co-operative marketing 
societies (table), 547; weekly 
bazars, 555; weights and mea¬ 
sures, 556; wholesale trade 
centres, 544-48. 

Traikiilakas 53 

Treaty of Sal bai 115 

Trimbakeshwar- .. 80, 82, 83, 1025-38 
Fairs, 1030, Gorakhnath’s cave, 

1031; history, 1033-38; munici¬ 
pality, 1026; pilgrims, 1031; 
temples, 1029-30; 1031. 

V 


Vadali canal 

372 

Vadars, a caste 

251 

Vaghad and Khirdi reservoirs 

372-73 

Vaidus 

252 

Vaidya.Ganesh Ualaji, the accused ,. 

152,153, 

1.54, 155, 

156, 168, 

180, 181, 

182, (8.3, 

185, 186, 

187, 188. 

Vaitiirna river 

.8 

Vakatakas .. 

52,53 

Vani 

1038-40 

Vaiijari 

248 

Varlis 

250-51 

Vasudevs 

260 

Vavi, Parasharam samadhi 1,040, 

1041-42. 

Vegetables 

360-66 

Village Panchayats— 

776-78 


Assist.int Gram Sevak, 777; Dis¬ 
trict Village Panchayal Ofliccr, 
778; functions, 777-78; Sar- 
panch, 777. 


Vinchur 


112, 1,040 

Visbnukundins 


60 


W 


Waghad dam 


378 

Watgaon 


112 


W—contd. PACiEs 

Wild animals and birds .. 36-38 

Y 

Yadavas of Devagiri .. ,. 75-78 

.. 1042-45 


History, 1043-44; Jumma mosque, 

1045; municipality, 1042-43; 
Muralidh.ar temple, 1044; Parsh- 
vanath temple, 1044-45. 

Yeshvantrao Hnlkar .. 116,117, 118,119 

Z 

Zadi earl hen dam 376-77 

Zilla Parisitad ., 760-76 

Agriculture department, 772-73; 

Animal Husbandry Officer, 772; 
Oalwantrai Mehta Committee, 

760, 761; Block Development 
Officer, 770; Co-opciatioii and 
IndListrics Officer, 776; co-opera¬ 
tion and industries department, 

775-76; chairmen of commiilccs, 

768; Chief Accounts and Finance 
Officer, 772; Chief Executive 
Officer. 769-70; Deputy Chief 
Executive Officer, 770-71; edu¬ 
cation department, 774 - 75 ; 
finance department, 772; general 
administration department, 771; 
historical background. 760-62; 
officials, 768-70; organi.sation, 

770- 76; Parishad Agricultural 

Development Officer, 772; Pari¬ 
shad Education Officer, 774 ; 

Parishad Executive Engineer, 

772; powers and functions of ’ 
non-officials, 767-68; Presidem, 

767; Public Health Officer, 775; 
public health department, 775 ; 
social welfare department, 

771— 72; .Social Welfare Olliccr, 

771-772; Vice-president, 767-68; 
works department, 772. 

.. .. 1045 


VF 4612(1025- 10-75) 
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